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DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYi^X. 

By  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  treatment  of 
this  subject,  Diseases  of  the  Larynx  have 
been  divided  into  Primary  and  Second- 
ary. Tlie  tirst  incUides  all  those  con- 
ditions in  which  the  larynx  is  the  part 
first  affected,  and  where  the  disease  is 
generally,  though  not  necessarily,  of  a 
purely  local  character.  The  second  em- 
braces those  conditions  whore  the  laryn- 
geal aifection  is  a  complication  of  a  pre- 
viously developed  (acute  or  chronic) 
morbid  state  of  the  system.  The  pri- 
mary aficctions  are  the  inflammations, 
the  morbid  growths,  and  neuroses  ;  the 
secondary  are  the  occasional  phenomena 
met  witii  in  the  acute  exanthemata,  in 
phthisis  and  in  syphilis.  The  classilica- 
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tion  is  based  on  convenience.  The  limits 
allotted  to  this  article  forbid  my  occupy- 
ing space  by  defending  the  arrangement, 
or  by  anticipating  and  explaining  away 
any  possible  charge  of  apparent  incon- 
sistency in  carrying  it  out. 


SECTION  1. 

primary  diseases  of  the  larynx. 

Acute  Laryngitis. 

Definition.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  in  which 
the  vessels  of  the  submucous  areolar  tis- 
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sue  may  or  may  not  participate,  charac- 
terizud  by  dysphouia,  or  aplionia,  dys- 
piujL'a,  and  stridulous  breatliin-^,  eougli, 
sli<^'ljt  pain  in  llie  larynx— genurally  re- 
ferred to  the  jjomura  Adurni,  and  increased 
on  pressure  externally— and  dyspha;^ia. 
There  is  generally  high  constitutional 
fever. 

Synonyms.— XaMn—Cynanche  Larvn- 
gea,  An<,'ina  Laryngea,  An<;ina  Epiglot- 
tidea  ;  i'Venc/i— Laryngite,  Catarrlie  Lar- 
yngien  ;  (?m»ian— Ivatarrlische  Kehlkop- 
fenziindung;  English  —  lni\amma,tion  of 
the  Larynx.  Laryngitis  is  by  some  sub- 
divided* into  Mucous  Laryngitis  (the 
Laryngite  muqueme  of  the  French),  and 
Submucous,  or  CEdematous  Laryngitis 
{Laryngite  oedemateuse). 

Causes. — (a)  Predisposing. —  That  re- 
laxing habits  predispose  to  the  disease  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fixct  that  resi- 
dents in  towns  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
those  living  in  the  country  (Niemeyer) ; 
and  of  the  former,  those  engaged  in  in- 
door occupations  are  much  more  sus- 
ceptible than  those  much  exposed  to  the 
weather.    At  the  .Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Throat,  laryngitis  is  much  more 
often  met  with  among  tailors,  shoemakers, 
porters,  and  people  thus  engaged,  than 
among  coachmen,  cab-drivers,  policemen, 
and  others  who  are  constantly  exposed  to 
the  most  inclement  weather.  Previous 
inflammation,  and  of  course  repeated  pre- 
vious attacks,  render  the  part  particularly 
prone  to  be  afleeted.    Males  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  females,  and  adults  than 
children  ;  but  it  proves  far  more  fatal  to 
the  young ;  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
mortality'occurring  before  the  tenth  year. 

[h]  Exciting  C'awses.— Cold  draughts  of 
air,  whether  inspired  or  bearing  on  the 
neck  externally,  exposure  of  the  body  in 
general  to  cold,  and  especially  allowmg 
the  feet  to  remain  wet  and  cold  for  any 
length  of  time,  are  circumstances  which 
in  some  people  may  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease. Violent  functional  efforts  (in  giving 
the  word  of  command,  preaching,  sing- 
.  ing,  &c.),  and  straining  the  parts  in  cough- 
'ing,  are  not  uncommon  causes  of  it. 
Dusty  air  and  irritating  vapors  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  traumatic 
causes ;  they  are  both  probably  some- 
times concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
disease,  without  even  the  patient  being 
aware  of  their  operation.    The  catarrhal 
form  of  the  disease  is  often  propagated 
from  the  narcs,  and  edematous  inllamtna- 
tion  sometimes  from  the  pharynx.  Ex- 
tension of  the  disease  occasionally  takes 
place  from  below,  the  bronchial  tubes 
being  first  affected  ;  but  the  opposite  se- 
quence more  often  takes  place,  the  laryn- 
geal disease  passing  ofl"  with  the  occur- 
rence of  bronchitis. 


Symptoms.— The  approach  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  in.sidious,  and  a  slight 
catarrh  may  suddeidy  become  a  most 
serious  affection. 

(u)  Subjet:tive  Syrn'jdonm.  —  The  patient 
complains  at  first  of  a  slight  dryness  or 
soreness  of  the  throat,  or  he  may  have 
nothing  more  than  a  feeling  of  roughness, 
or  a  tickling  sensation  with  disposition  to 
cough,  or  there  may  be  a  sense  of  con- 
striction about  the  throat,  and  slight  difli- 
culty  of  swallowing ;  but  the  period  at 
which  this  symptom  supervenes,  as  well 
as  its  degree,  depends  on  the  part  of  the 
larynx  first  and  most  affected  ;  in  other 
words,  it  occurs  at  an  early  period,  and 
is  greatest  Avhen  the  epiglottis  or  ary-epi- 
glottic  folds  are  much  affected,  and  later, 
and  to  a  less  degree,  when  the  more  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  larynx  are  attacked. 

In  severe  cases  all  the  true  laryngeal 
symptoms  become  greatly  aggravated. 
There  is  often  a  sensation  as  if  a  foreign 
body  were  lodged  at  the  part,  the  breath- 
ing becomes  extremely  embarrassed,  and 
the  patient  feels  great  anxiety  about  get- 
ting his  breath.  In  fatal  cases,  the  rest- 
less agony  of  impending  suffocation  gen- 
erally gives  way  at  last  to  a  comatose 
state. 

(6)  Objective  Symptoms.  —  (1)  Vocal. — 
There  is'generally  dysphonia  in  the  early, 
aphonia  in  the  later,  stages.  The  cough 
is  at  first  clear  and  shrill,  then  harsh  and 
croupy,  finally  aphonic.  It  is  generally 
frequent,  and  often  paroxysmal.  Its  ex- 
act character  and  variations,  however, 
depend  on  the  particular  part  of  the  larynx 
which  is  affected. 

(2)  Eespiratory.— The  inspiration  is  at 
first  a  httle  prolonged  and  wheezing, 
afterwards  very  much  lengthened  and  ac- 
companied with  stridor.  In  the  later 
stages  there  is  a  kind  of  groan  in  expira- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  sounds  mucous 
rales  can  generally  be  heard  on  ausculta- 
tion over  the  larynx.  As  the  calibre  of 
the  larynx  becomes  contracted  from  oede- 
matous  infiltration  and  spasmodic  ap- 
proximation of  the  vocal  cords,  the  pa- 
tient expends  all  his  energies  on  the 
respiratory  process.  Sitting  up  in  bed  he 
desperately  clutched  the  bed-clothes,  and 
in  his  violent  efforts  to  get  breath,  the 
shoulders  are  seen  to  rise  and  the  whole 
chest  to  heave. 

(3)  Laryngnscopic  Signs.— In  the  early 
stages,  and  in  mild  cases,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  merely  seen  to  be  of  a  bright 

'  red  color ;  the  hypcrajmia  is,  as  a  rule, 
diffused,  though  sometimes  there  may 
be  distinct  injection  of  the  vessels.  In 
severe  cases  oedema  soon  appears,  the 
parts  afl'ccted  being  seen  to  red,- 
swollen,  and  semi-transparent.  When 
the  epiglottis  is  acutely  inflamed,  it  fre- 
quently in-esonts  the  appearance  of  a 
raised  ridge  in  the  median  line,  with  two 
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large  tumors  on  each  side  ;  the  valve  is 
in  fact  folded  upon  itself,  and  only  its 
upper  sui'face  is  visible.  Tliis  condition 
occludes  the  view  of  the  larynx.  AVhcn 
the  ary-epiglottic  folds  are  attacked,  their 
shape  becomes  very  irregular ;  the  venti- 
cular  bands  are  sometimes  seen  to  be  in  a 
highly  turgid  state,  and  in  this  case  they 
eclipse  the  vocal  cords.  If  the  latter  are 
visible,  they  are  of  a  bright  red  color, 
slightly  swollen,  especially  posteriorly ; 
their  sharp  free  edge  is  rounded,  their 
mobility  is  impaired,  and  on  inspiration 
their  normal  action  is  occasionally  seen  to 
be  reversed,  the  glottis  tending  to  become 
closed  instead  of  open. 

[Fig.  1. 


(Edema  of  Glottis,  a.  Tongne.  6.  Month  of  Larynx 
c.  Iriichea.  iiom  a  specimen  in  the  cabinet  ot  iir 
Gross.] 

(4)  Iliscellaneous  Symptoms.— The  laryn- 
geal secretion  is  generally  very  scantv 
tenacious,  and  difficult  to  expectorate;  in 
favorable  cases,  where  the  disease  is  pass- 
ing off,  it  may  become  thick,  purulent 
and  abundant.  In  the  early  stao-es' 
though  not  generally  till  a  few  hours  after 
the  local  symptoms  have  manifested  them- 
selves, there  are  signs  of  inflammatory 
fever;  the  tongue  is  white  and  furred  the 
tip  and  edges  being  generally  red.  The 
pulse  IS  frequent  and  hard,  the  skin  hot 
nnd  the  face  flushed.  At  a  later  sta'-e 
the  constitutional  conditions  resemble 
that  of  hectic,  the  skin  under  the  immen' e 
respiratory  efforts  being  batlied  in  persni- 
ration,  and  the  pulse  small,  feeble,  fre- 
quent, and  irregular.  The  countenance 
IS  of  an  ashy  pallor,  the  lips  purple,  and 
the  eyeballs  protrude  from  the  dark  halo 
which  surrounds  them. 

Course  and  Trrmmntinn. —Tho  acute 
stage  seldom  lasts  more  than  three  or  four 
(lays  and  I  have  seen  a  case  terminate 
fatally  in  twenty-four  hours.    Death  has 


been  known  to  occur  in  seven  hours.'  It 
is  rare  for  the  symptoms  to  remain  serious 
after  the  lifth  day,  unless  a  kind  of  chronic 
(edema  sets  in.  The  disease  may  termi- 
nate in  any  of  the  following  ways : — (1) 
Spontaneous  resolution  may  occur.  (2) 
Kesolution  may  be  brought  about  by  ther- 
apeutics. (3)  The  acute  symptoms  may 
pass  away,  and  chronic  congestion  remain. 
(4)  Death  may  take  place  very  suddenly, 
from  the  combined  effects  of  (^edematous 
swelling  and  spasm  of  the  glottis,  less  sud- 
denly from  the  former  cause  acting  alone, 
or  slowly,  and  often  preceded  by'  delirium 
from  the  effects  of  exhaustion  and  imper- 
fectly aerated  blood.  (5)  Threatened 
suffocation  may  be  averted  by  the  opera- 
tion of  tracheotomy. 

DrA(^NOSTS. — In  very  young  children  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  acute 
laryngitis  and  croup;  but,  where  the 
laryngoscope  can  be  used,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  false  membrane  can  of  course 
be  ascertained  at  once.  Even  with  this 
instrument,  however,  the  essential  nature 
of  the  morbid  process  cannot  always  at 
any  early  period  be  ascertained,  as  the 
apparently  simple  inflammation  may  be 
an  early  stage  of  the  plastic  form  of  dis- 
ease.* 

Laryngismus  stridulus  differs  by  its  very 
sudden  accession,  by  its  generally  occur- 
ring during  sleep,  by  its  passing  off  and 
leaving  the  child  in  an  apparently  normal 
condition  as  regards  the  laryngeal  symp- 
toms and  respiration,  and  by  the  absence 
of  constitutional  fever.  Spasm  of  the 
glottis  in  adults  is  easily  differentiated  by 
the  general  symptoms,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  employment  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Pathology.  —The  disease  is  essentially 
a  simple  inllaiumation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the 
larynx  ;  the  danger  of  tlie  disease  being  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  last- 
named  structure  participates  in  the  mor- 
bid process.    When  the  deeper  tissues  are 
affected,  the  products  of  inflammation  ac- 
cumulate beneath  the  lining  membrane 
and  cause  the  tumefaction  which  in  this 
situation  is  attended  with  such  imminent 
risk.    "When  the  inflammatory  process  is 
superficial,  its  effects  are  of  less  impor- 
tance.   The  character  of  the  secretion  be- 
comes altered,  being  at  first  clear  and 
gummy  in  character,  and  afterwards  con- 
taining an  increased  quantity  of  pus  cor- 
puscles.   There  is  partial  destruction  and 
imperfect  formation  of  tlie  normal  epithe- 
lial structure,  but  the  process  scarcely 
ever  leads  to  ulceration.    The  dancer  is 
not  due  to  the  oedematous  swelling  alone, 
but  also  to  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  which 


'  Dr.  Wood,  Prnct.  Mod. 
*  fcJco  article  "Croup." 
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the  iiiCillnition  causes— partly  by  rellex 
action,  partly  by  direct  irritation  of  the 
adductor  muscles  of  tlic  vocal  cords. 

[Fig.  2. 


(I'deuia  present ;  and  tliough  tracheotomy 
remains  as  a  last  resource,  there  is  always 
a  risk  of  the  disease  extending  down  the 
windpipe,  so  that  Ijoth  Ijronehitis  and 
pneumonia  often  supervene. 


(Edema  of  Glottis.] 

Morbid  Anatosiy.  —  Tlie  superficial 
appearances,  a  few  hours  after  death,  re- 
semble those  described  under  the  head  ot 
Laryngoscopic  Signs.    In  children,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  generally  slightly 
softened,  and  of  a  bright  red  color.  In 
adults,  on  the  other  hand,  the  redness 
seldom  remains  after  death,  as  in  those 
cases  which  prove  fatal  the  activity  of  the 
morbid  process  is  in  the  submucous  tissue. 
The  product  of  the  inflammatory  process 
is  generally  of  a  serous  character,  but  it 
may  be  sero-purulent,  or  may  even  be  of 
the  nature  of  what  is  called  "healthy  , 
pus."    In  the  latter  case,  the  condition  is 
that  of  diffused  abscess:  circumscribed 
abscess— as  far  as  I  am  aware— never  oc- 
curs as  a  sequel  of  acute  inflammation  ot 
the  larynx.     The  effusion,  however,  is 
much  more  frequently  of  the  serous  cha- 
racter.  It  generally  collects  in  those  parts 
where  the  areolar  tissue  is  most  lax  :  thus 
the  epiglottis  and  the  ary-epiglottic  folds 
are  the'parts  which  are  both  the  most  ire- 
quently  distended,  and  which  become  the 
most  swollen ;  next  to  them  the  ventri- 
cular bands  (false  vocal  cords)  are  most 
commonly  affected  ;  the  vocal  cords  may 
be  a  little  tumefied,  but  they  are  rarely 
swollen  to  any  extent.    The  muscles  arc 
often  saturated  with  the  serous  fluid.  It 
the  patient  survives  the  acute  stage  and 
dies  from  other  causes,  the  parts  previ-  ; 
ou'ily  swollen  and  (edcmatous,prcscnt  a  pe- 
culiarly sodden  and  shrunken  appearance. 

Prooxosis. — In  giving  an  opinion  as  to 
the  danger,  the  age  of  the  patient  is  the 
most  important  consideration.  In  early 
life,  that  is,  before  the  development  of  the 
larynx  has  taken  place  at  puberty,  the 
disease  is  always  attended  with  great 
danger.  As  regards  adults  also,  a  very 
serious  opinion  must  always  be  given. 
The  danger  depends  on  the  amount  ot 


Acnte  (Edema  Glottidis  ;  exposed  from  behind.] 

TiiEiiAPEUTics.— If  the  casG  c(mie  un- 
der observation  at  a  very  early  period,  it 
is  really  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  disease  is  a  simple  catarrh  of  the 
larynx,  or  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  violent 
inflammatory  afiection.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  system  of  rational  expect- 
ancy must  be  adopted;  a  warm,  moist 
and  uniform  temperature  enforced,  and 
gentle  diaphoretic  and  mild  purgative 
medicine  administered. 

The  same  kind  of  treatment  cannot  be 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  children  as 
where  the  patients  are  adults.  Ihe  iol- 
lowin-wiU  be  found  useful  for  the  latter 
class  of  patients  :-In  the  early  stage  and 
in  sli'Tht  cases,  an  inhalation  of  hot  steam, 
or  steam  impregnated  with  the  volatile 
principles  of  benzoin,  or  hop,  or  conium, 

The^'foTlowing  forms  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable : — 

1.  P^.  Tinct.  benzoin,  comp.  fl.  dr.  j  ad  fl.  dr.  ij: 

to  be  added  to  a  pint  «f  ^y^.t^^^^,{f?° 
md  inhaled  (from  a  quart  jug  with  a  nai 
Jow  neS<,  oi  from  a  special  n^l^a hng  ap- 
l^aratus)  for  ten  minutes  every  tluec  or 
four  hours. 

2.  R.  01.  h'.inili  itl  xv. 

Mag.  carb.  lev.  pr.  x. 
Aqii.-e  ad  11.  oz.  iij.  M. 
A  teaspoonfiil  in  a  pint  of  --t"  at  loJP 
r.,  and  used  as  No.  1-tor  me  ^  • 
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sired.  The  juice  of  conium  in  the  foUow- 
ias  form  is  often  beueticiiil : — 

3.       Sucui  conii  li.  dv.  ij. 
Sodve  curb.  gr.  xx. 

Mix  and  add  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150° 
F.,  and  use  as  No.  1.    Or — 

5..  ConiiB  gr.  ^  to  gr.  \. 
Sp.  vini  rect.  11.  dr.  j. 

Mix  and  add  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150°  F., 
and  use  as  above.  Where  there  is  much 
pain,  or  tendency  to  spasm,  cliloroform 
(ten  to  thirty  drops)  may  be  added  once 
or  twice  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  during 
the  iuhalation.  These  remedies  can  be 
used  alone  or  in  combination.  If  crescent 
inflammation  of  the  pharynx  accompanies 
the  laryngeal  hyperfemia,  the  local  action 
of  guaiacum  administered  in  the  form  of 
lozenges  will  often  prove  most  beneficial. 

If,  however,  the  disease  makes  head 
under  this  treatment,  and  the  parts  are 
acutely  inflamed,  williout  being  oedematouSj 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  restrain  the 
crescent  inflanmiation  by  the  application 
of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (60 
gr.  ad  1  fl.  oz.),  or  perchloride  of  iron  (120 
gr.  ad  1  tt.  oz.);  or  chloride  of  zinc  (30 
gr.  ad  1  fl.  oz.)  ;  or  chloride  of  aluminium 
(gr.  60  ad  1  fl.  oz. ).  Solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  still  largely  employed  by  the  pro- 
fession, have  not  proved  more  serviceable 
in  my  hands  than  the  mineral  astringents, 
whilst  they  more  often  cause  spasm  and 
nausea.  Inhalations  of  atomized  liquids 
may  be  tried,  and  among  these  tannin 
(5  gr.  ad  1  fl.  oz  ),  ferri  perchloridi  (3  gr. 
ad  1  fl.  oz. )  are  most  likely  to  do  good. 
If  the  inflammatory  process  is  not  arrested 
by  the  action  of  tiaese  remedies,  the  oede- 
ma, which  is  almost  sure  to  supervene 
should  be  treated  by  free  scarification 
with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  a 
properly  constructed  laryngeal  lancet. 
Should  this  treatment,  however,  be  im- 
possible or  ineffectual,  and  should  the 
dyspnoea  be  of  a  threatening  character 
tracheotomy  must  not  be  delayed.  In 
these  cases  the  result  of  the  operation  is 
especially  favorable.  General  blood-let- 
ting, leeching,  blistering,  mercury,  and  an- 
timony, were  the  most  weighty  remedies 
of  the  profession  twenty  years  ago  ;  hut 
they  cannot  be  put  in  the  balance  a"-ainst 
the  topical  treatment  which  the  lan-nn-o- 
scope  renders  possible.  Non-depressant 
emetics,  however,  such  as  sulphate  of 
zinc  (20  -r.  to  30  gr.),  sulphate  of  copper 
(o  gr.  to  10  gr.),  in  plentv  of  warm  water, 
are  sometimes  useful  where  there  is  much 
cedema  ;  and  leeching  and  blisterincr  niav 
be  convenientlv  resorted  to  by  co'lmtry 
practitioners  who  have  not  tlie  opportu- 
nity ol  applying  remedies  with  the  aid  of 
laryngoscopv. 

'T'f- C%iM7-en.-As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  infantile  la- 


ryngitis and  croup,  the  treatment  must  in 
eflect  be  tlie  same  for  each  disease.'  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  treatment  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Squire,  scarification, 
as  described  below,  may  sometimes  be 
performed  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Varieties. — Acute  inflammation  has 
been  here  described  in  its  most  complete 
and  severe  form  ;  but  it  can  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  congestion  of  the  larynx,  or 
ISuhumte  Laryngitis^  i^ifi^y  come  on  very 
suddenly,  remain  for  a  few  days,  and  pass 
away  without  any  further  development, 
Tlie  hoarseness  which  often  accompanies 
faucial  catarrh  is  due  to  this  cause,  the 
vocal  cords  being  in  this  case  the  part  of 
the  larynx  most  aftected.  The  symptoms 
either  give  way,  or  the  disease  assumes 
the  character  of  chronic  laryngitis. 

Traumatic  Laryngitis  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  province  of 
surgery  ;  but  it  is  desirable  briefly  to  call 
attention  to  that  form  which  occurs  to 
children  from  swallowing  boiling  liquids. 
Children  of  the  poorer  class  are  often  al- 
lowed to  drink  tea  from  the  spout  of  the 
teapot,  and  when  left  alone  they  attempt 
the  same  feat  at  the  boiling  kettle.  In- 
stant inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and 
orifice  of  the  larynx  sets  in,  and  in  two  or 
three  hours,  or  even  sooner,  the  epiglottis 
becomes  greatly  swollen  and  edematous. 

Scarification,  first  recommended  by  Lis- 
franc,2  and  since  by  Busk,^  Tudor,  and 
others,  is  the  most  rational  treatment. 
The  age  of  the  patient  generally  x'enders 
the  use  of  the  laryngeal  mirror  out  of  the 
question ;  but  the  iPauces  sliould  be  illu- 
minated as  in  laryngoscopy.    In  children, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  swollen 
and  oedematous  epiglottis  can  be  seen  in 
an  erect  posture  at  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
It  may  be  scarified  ^yith  a  gum  lancet,  or 
a  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  which 
should  be  quite  blunt  (or  covered  with 
strips  of  plaster)  up  to  within  two  or  three 
lines  of  its  extremity.    Emetics  either  be- 
fore or  after  scarification  are  often  useful. 
The  pressure  which  the  act  of  retching 
exercises  on  the  oedematous  tissue,  per- 
haps proves  beneficial  in  consequence  of 
the  mucous  membrane  rupturing,  and 
allowing  the  aqueous  matter  to  escape. 
A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of 
some  other  mineral  astringent  may  some- 
times arrest  the  crescent  inflammation 
hrfore  oedema  has  ta'ken  place.    The  local 
abstrac^tion  of  blood  is  recommended  by 
some,  and  Dr.  Bevan-'  has  reported  four 
severe  cases  successfully  treated  by  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  mnrgin  of  the 
sternum,  an  emetic  followed  by  a  cathar- 

'  See  article  "Cronp." 

^  Jouriical  Gdn6ral,  Ann<?e  182.'). 

8  Lancet,  August  13,  18.59. 

♦  Dub.  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.,  Feb.  1860. 
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tic,  two  grains  of  calomel  every  half  hour,  I 
uiul  mercurial  inunction.    Sciirilication,  I  : 
however,  fairly  anil  fully  carried  out,  i 
ou.ulit  to  supersede  all  other  treatment. 

Tracheotomy,  from  which  a  priori  the 
most  satisfactory  results  might  be  antici- 
pated, is  not  a  very  successlul  op(4-ation 
in  these  scalded  throats  but  nevertlKiless 
i-ecourse  must  be  had  to  it  when  other  reme- 
dies fail,  and  the  dyspneea  threatens  death. 

Chronic  Laryngitis. 

Definition. — Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  charac- 
terized by  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice  and 
generally  by  more  or  less  cough. 

Synonyms. — Latin — Laryngitis  chron- 
ica ;  Fi-ench — Laryngite  chroniquc  ;  Ger- 
man— Der  chronische  Katarrh  dcr  Kehl- 
kopfschleimhaut.  Eor  other  synonyms 
see  "  Laryngeal  Phthisis,"  which  disease 
w-as  formerly  confused  with  chronic  laryn- 
gitis. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  the  disease  are 
the  same  as  those  indicated  under  the 
head  of  Acute  Laryngitis,  to  which  dis- 
ease it  often  proves  the  sequel.  The 
chronic  forms  of  inflammation,  however, 
more  frequently  extend  from  the  pharynx, 
and  the  eflects  of  continuity  of  texture 
are  often  seen  in  chronic  alcoholism  and 
the  abuse  of  tobacco.  It  is  also  more  fre- 
quently caused  by  functional  excesses. 

The  great  and  sudden  development  of 
the  larynx  Avhich  takes  place  at  puberty 
in  males,  is  often  attended  by  a  mild  form 
of  larjai^itis  —  the  so-called  "cracked 
voice"  of  boys  being  always  associated 
with  marked  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords. 
There  seems  also  to  be  a  rare  constitu- 
tional condition,  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  many  of  the 
mucous  canals.  Four  such  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice  ;  the  patients  were 
ali  men  over  fifty  years  of  age.  I  have  at 
present  a  gentleman  under  my  care  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  laryngitis,  slight  thick- 
ening of  the  walls  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  oesophagus,  gastro-intestinal  derange- 
ment, and  chronic  cystitis.  The  influence 
of  age  and  sex  is  very  marked,  adult  males 
being  by  far  the  most  common  suflerers, 
and  children  the  rarest. 

Syjlptoms. — Subjective.— The  patient's 
sensations  are  not"  fjenerally  very  vivid, 
a  tickling  feeling  bemg  generally  all  that 
is  complained  of;  in  some  cases,  however, 
a  pricking  or  burning  pain  is  felt.  The 
congestion  of  the  vessels  and  perhaps  the 
presence  of  an  altered  secretion  causes  in 
some  cases  a  frequent  desire  and  eftbrt  to 
clear  the  throat. 


*  See  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  vol.  xix.  p.  366; 
and  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  14,  1800. 


OhjecMve. — (1)  Vocal. — Impairment  of 
funciion  is  the  most  characteristic  symp- 
tom ol"  the  disease.    It  varies  in  degree 
from  slight  modification  in  tone,  to  com- 
plete loss  of  voice.    It  is  characteristic  ' 
also  of  this  form  of  hoarseness  in  tite  mrly 
hUujc,  that  it  is  most  marked  when  there 
has  Ijeen  rest  of  function  for  some  time. 
Thus  a  person  with  slight  chronic  conges- 
tion may  be  extremely  hoarse;  on  attempt- 
ing to  speak  after  being  silent  for  some 
time,  but  the  voice  may  become  almost 
normal  after  the  function  has  been  exer- 
cised for  a  few  minutes.    The  improve- 
ment probably  depends  on  the  quickened 
capillary    circulation,    and  stimulated 
nerve-force  of  the  part.    It  has  its  anal- 
ogy elsewhere.    In  dysphonia,  dependent 
on  feeble  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords 
on  the  other  hand,  the  voice  is  strongest 
when  first  exercised,  and  gradually  be- 
comes weaker  as  it  continues  to  be  exer- 
cised.   Sometimes  the  voice  is  clear  and 
natural  in  its  ordinary  tones,  and  the  dis- 
cordance is  only  observed  when  powerful 
exertions  are  made  (as  in  singing,  acting, 
public  speaking,  &c.).    The  cough  is  gen- 
erally rather  frequent,  but  it  may  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  hawking  or  ''hem- 
ming" noise,  and  sometimes  it  is  almost 
altogether  absent.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  the  most  troublesome  symptom. 

(2)  Bespiratory.—ThQ  respiration  is  not 
materially  affected,  though  moist  rales  can 
usually  be  heard  over  the  larynx. 

(3)  Laryngoscopic  Signs.— The  congest- 
ed condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  larynx  is  at  once  apparent  on  using 
the  laryngoscope.  The  hyperseraia  may 
be  general  or  partial.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  frequency  in  which  the  mu- 
cous membrane  over  the  different  parts  is 
affected :— First,  the  capitula  Santorini; 
secondly,  the  ventricular  bands ;  thirdly, 
the  epiglottis ;  fourthly,  the  vocal  cords, 
and  least  frequently  the  ary-epiglottic 
folds.  The  redness  generally  fades  off 
gradually  into  the  healthy  colored  mem- 
brane, but  injection  of  the  minute  vessels 

.  is  sometimes  apparent  on  the  epiglottis 
and  vocal  cords.  On  the  former  the  in- 
iection  is  generally  arborescent,  on  the 
'latter  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  is 
usually  linear,  along  the  attached  side  of 
the  vocal  cord.  Sometimes  one  vocal  cord 
is  seen  to  be  bright  red,  whilst  the  other 
is  of  its  usual  wliite  color,  and  the  conges- 
tion may  even  be  limited  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  cord.  Sometimes  the  anterior 
half  or  third  of  the  cord,  sometimes  the 
posterior  portion,  is  affected  ;  or  even  a 
section  of  the  whole  length  of  a  cord  may 
be  injected,  whilst  the  rest  remains  of  a 
;  normal  color.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
always  the  outer  attached  portion  of  the 
cord  which  is  congested.  Small  pellets  of 
muous  are  often  seen  sticking  to  different 
parts  of  the  laryngeal  membrane ;  and  in 
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cases  of  long-standing  disease,  the  larynx 
has  the  appearance  of  being  very  much 
dilated  and  covered  with  secretion;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  membrane  may  look 
dry  and  glistening.  It  is  often  noticeable 
that  on  "attempted  phouation,  the  vocal 
cords  do  not  thoroughly  approximate  the 
congestion  of  the  membrane  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

Miscellaneous  Symptoms.— The  varying 
character  of  the  expectoration  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  seldom 
abundant,  unless  the  laryngeal  aflection 
is  complicated  with  bronchitis.  The  con- 
stitution does  not  generally  suffer,  but 
there  is  occasionally  some  sympathetic 
irritation. 

Course  and  Termination. — The  tendency 
of  the  disease  when  once  fully  established 
is  to  remain  stationary,  or  the  symptoms 
may  disappear  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
recur.  The  disease  in  old  people  is  al- 
ways complicated  with  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  later  aflection 
mask  and  outweigh  in  importance  the 
morbid  phenomena  dependent  on  the 
chronic  laryngeal  disease.  The  principal 
danger  is  from  chronic  oedema  coming  on, 
but  this  is  an  exceedingly  rare  complica- 
tion. In  some  cases,  especially  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  persistent 
chronic  laryngitis  appears  to  predispose 
to  the  development  of  phthisis,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  how  far  the  laryngeal  hy- 
persemia  is  concerned  as  a  cause,  and  how 
far  as  a  consequence. 

Diagnosis. — An  accurate  opinion  can 
only  be  formed  by  a  careful  laryngoseopic 
examination.  It  is  of  the  lirst  importance 
to  observe  whether  there  be  thickening  or 
not ;  and  in  the  former  case  to  notice 
carefully  whether  there  be  merely  inflam- 
matory tumefaction,  oedematous  infiltra- 
tion, or  tuberculous  exudation. 

In  cedema  the  swelling  is  generally  of  a 
bright  color,  and  has  a  characteristic 
transparent  appearance  ;  in  phthisis,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  thickened  parts  are 
generally  of  a  dull  color— though  the  sur- 
face may  be  congested,  and  tlie  swelling 
generally  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
solid  tumor  (see  "Larvngeal  Phthisis"). 
In  all  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  of  some 
months'  standing,  the  lungs  must  be  most 
carefully  examined,  the  history  of  the  pa- 
tient and  that  of  his  family  closely  inves- 
tigated, and  his  general  condition  inquired 
into,  before  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  given. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 
— The  disease  is  essentially  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  areolar 
tissue  participate  very  little.  Enlarge- 
ment and  tortuosity  of  the  small  vessels 


is  found  in  cases  of  long-standing  conges- 
tion, and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  di- 
latation of  the  laryngeal  canal  takes  place. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  never  termi- 
nates fatally,  unless  some  complication 
arises ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  especially  in  old  people. 

Therapeutics. — Local  remedies  are 
the  most  important  agents  in  the  treat- 
ment. These  are  commonly  called 
"caustics,"  but  their  action  seems 
rather  of  an  astringent  character.  Any 
of  the  following  may  be  used : — Ferri  per- 
chlor.  (60  gr.),  ferri  persulph.  (60  gr.), 
ferri  sulph.  (120  gr.),  cupri  sulph.  (10  gr.), 
zinci  chlorid.  (30  gr.),  zinci  acet.  (5  gr.), 
ziuci  sulph.  (10  gr.),  aluminis  (30  gr.), 
alum,  chlor.  (60  gr.),  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water  or  glycerine.  The  latter 
vehicle,  through  its  denser  consistence,  is 
better  adapted  for  keeping  up  a  prolonged 
action  on  the  part.  The  chloride  of  zinc 
solution  is  the  remedy  which  I  most  fre- 
quently employ :  but  provided  that  the 
application  is  made  accurately  and  suffi- 
ciently often,  it  really  matters  very  little 
which  solution  is  used.  The  application 
should  be  made  daily  for  the  first  seven 
days,  every  other  day  the  second  week, 
twice  in  the  third  week,  and  so  on — grad- 
ually lengthening  the  interval  between 
the  application.  This  is  a  general  rule, 
but  it  must  be  modified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  cases  where  there  is  ex- 
cessive secretion  from  the  larynx  (laryn- 
gorrhcea)  the  local  application  of  turpen- 
tine sometimes  does  good,  though  these 
cases  are  very  troublesome  to  treat.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  long-stand- 
ing hyperremia,  with  diminished  secretion 
— where  the  mucous  membrane  looks  dry 
and  shining — the  remedy  which  I  have 
found  most  successful  is  carbolic  acid 
(from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the 
pure  white  carbolic  acid  to  an  ounce  of 
glycerine).  These  local  remedies  can  be 
best  applied  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope— the  laryngeal  mirror  being  held 
in  the  left  hand  and  a  camel's-hair  brush 
(fixed  to  a  slender  rod  of  aluminium  at  an 
angle  of  about  95°  or  100°,  and  fastened  In  a 
wooden  handle)  in  the  right  hand.  Those 
who  do  not  employ  the  laryngoscope 
should  hold  the  patient's  tongue  well  out, 
in  such  a  position  that  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx  can  be  seen,  and  should 
then  pass  the  brush  down  between  the 
latter  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  In 
this  way"  the  remedy  is  likely  to  reach 
the  desired  destination :  the  old  method 
of  pressing  down  the  tongue  with  a  spat- 
ula and  using  a  flexible  sponge  probang 
could  only  end  in  failure.  Instruments 
of  the  syringe  character  are  quite  unneces- 
sary for  the  application  of  remedies  to  the 
larynx,  and  they  give  i-ise  to  more  irrita- 
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tion  than  a  simple  brush.  Powdered  sub- 
stiinoes  likewise  ciuiunt  be  reeoiuineuded 
—they  are,  as  a  rule,  eitlier  inert  or  inju- 
rious. Great  benefit  is,  however,  soine- 
tiuii^s  derived  from  inluilation— eitlier  of 
steiun  inii)re,!j;nated  with  some  stinuilating 
volatile  priiieiple,  or  of  atomized  TKiuids 
of  au  astriu^'ent  eharaeter.  For  the 
steam  inhalations  the  following  formula; 
will  be  found  useful : — 

I^.  01.  piiii  sylvest.  fl.  dr.  ij  ad  fl.  dr.  iij. 
Mag.  carl),  lev.  gr.  Ix  to  gr.  xu. 
Aquae  ad  fl.  oz.  iij.  Mix. 
A  teaspoonful  to  bo  added  tc  a  pint  of  water 
at  150O  F.,  and  inhaled  for  five  minutes  twice 
or  three  times  daily. 

I^.  Creasote,  fl.  dr.  iij. 
Glycerine,  fl.  dr.  iij. 
Aqua)  ad  fl.  oz.  iij.  Mix. 
A  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150°  F.  as 
above. 

R.  01.  juniperi  Ang.  n\,xx. 
Mag.  carb.  lev.  gr.  x. 
AquiB  ad  fl.  oz.  iij.  Mix. 
A  teaspoonful  for  each  inhalation  as  above. 

To  either  of  these  the  addition  of  a 
scruple  of  camphor  is  often  serviceable 
after  the  mixture  has  been  used  for  about 
a  week. 

For  spray  inhalations  the  following  in- 
gredients are  most  to  be  recommended  : 
the  proportions  given  are  always  for  one 
ounce  of  water  ;  aud  the  quantity  to  be 
used  each  time  should  be  from  two  fluid 
drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  solu- 
tion : — 

Alum,  10  to  20  grains. 
Tannin,  1  to  20  grains. 
Perchloride  of  iron  |  to  2  grains. 
Ditto,  2  to  10  grains  (in  hemorrhage). 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  1  to  6  grains. 
Cliloride  of  zinc,  2  to  10  grains. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
the  voice  should  be  exercised  as  little  as 
possible.    For  singers,  actors,  clergymen, 
and  others  whose  occupations  require 
them  to  use  the  voice  much,  rest  of  the 
vocal  or^an  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
When  complete  silence  cannot  be  en- 
forced, the  least  possible  exertion  should 
be  made  in  speaking— the  patient  should, 
in  fact,  whisper.    All  direct  sources  of 
irritation  must  of  course  be  removed. 
Thus,  if  the  uvula  is  much  elongated,  it 
must  be  amputated  before  a  radical  cure 
can  be  eflccted.   As  the  pharynx  is  almost 
invariably  more  or  less  affected,  astrin- 
gent lozenges  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Tannin,  rhatany,  and  kino  may  often  be 
prescribed  in  this  form  with  great  ad- 
vantage.'  Change  of  climate  is  often  very 
beneficial.    Generally  speaking,  a  warm 


'  These  lozenges  have  been  prepared  for 
mc  by  Messrs.  Bullock  and  Reynolds,  3  Hano- 
ver Street,  who  will  be  happy  to  give  the 
forraulte  to  any  practitioner. 


dry  atmosphere  suits  best,  but  providing 
there  is  n(j  liumidity  the  temperature  is 
not  so  important.   Thus,  in  parallel  eases, 
I  have  seen  etiual  heuetit  follow  from  a 
short  residence  in  Algiers  and  a  few 
weeks  sjient  at  Cromer  or  Margate.  The 
warm  i-elaxing  climate  of  the  south  coast 
is  generally  injurious ;  but  cold  winds, 
especially  those  of  an  (easterly  character, 
often  give  rise  to  subacute  inllammation. 
The  waters  of  (Jher-Salzbrunnen  and 
Ems  (source  Kriiiizchen)  are  especially 
recommended  l)y  Niemeyer,  who  observes, 
that  "  the  influence  of'  these  waters,  so 
manifestly  favorable  in  many  cases,  can- 
not be  explained  by  physiology."  AVeil- 
bach,  Eger,  Kissingen,  and  Marienbad 
are    recommended    by    other  German 
writers,  whilst  French  physician-s  praise 
the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees.    Where  suit- 
able atmospheric  conditions  cannot  be 
selected,  the  patient  must  wear  a  respi- 
rator, when  the  weather  is  at  all  cold  and 
damp,  and  must  protect  the  neck  and 
body  generally  by  warm  and  suitable 
clothing.    Medicines  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment may  be  necessary  in  some  cases, 
and   must  vary  according  to  circum^ 
stances. 

Varieties.— {I)  Chronic  Glandular  Lar- 
yngitis.   (2)  Phlebectasis  Laryngea. 

(1)  Chronic  glandular  laryngitis  is  a 
variety  of  chronic  inflammation  in  which 
the  minute  racemose  glands  are  princi- 
pally affected.   The  credit  of  first  noticing 
it  is  generally  given,  in  this  country  and 
in  America,  to  Dr.  Horace  Green  of  Xew 
York,  but  according  to  French  writers 
it  was   described  by  Professor  Chomel 
{Gazette  3Iklkale,  April,  1846)  at  least  six 
months  earlier.    It  has  many  synonyms : 
thus  we  have  dysphonia  clericoruiu  (inal 
de  gorge  des  ecclesiastiques,  clergyman's 
sore-throat),  angine  glanduleuse,  laryn- 
gite  granuleuse  (on  granduleuse),  follicu- 
lar laryngitis,  follicular  disease  of  the 
pharyngo-laryngeal  membrane,  and  tuber- 
cular sore-throat.    As  the  glands  of  the 
larynx  are  all  of  the  racemose  variety 
(Kolliker),  the  term  folUcular  laryngitis  is 
obviously  incorrect,  and  glandular  laryn- 
gitis designates  the  condition  more  accu- 
rately.   The  causes  of  the  aflcction  are 
the  same  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  sim- 
ple inflammation.    The  French,  indeed, 
consider  that  it  is  of  an  "herpetic"  na- 
ture, but  this  term  is  used  in  such  a  vague 
way  by  French  authors,  that  it  really  has 
no  definite  meaning.    The  morbid  pro- 
cess of  the  larynx  often  results  from  an 
extension  of  the  disease  from  the  pharynx, 
in  which  situation  the  follicles  are  princi- 
pally concerned  ;  it  may,  however,  origi- 
nate in  the  larvnx  and  afterwards  reach 
the  pharnvx.   'The  disease  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  eleii'V,  nor  is  the  chronic  laryngitis, 
from  whicli  thev  often  sufler.  as  a  rule, 
of  the  glandular  character.    The  disease 
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might  with  equal  truth  be  called  "  ooster- 
moiiger's  sore-throat."  It  is  often  a.sso- 
ciated  witli  indigestion,  but  whether  there 
is  any  causative  relation  between  these 
conditions  is  uncertain.  The  symptoms 
are  tlie  same  as  those  of  simple  chronic 
laryngitis,  but  perhaps  milder— weakness 
of  voice,  foti^ue  after  speaking,  a  con- 
stant inclination  to  clear  the  throat  and 
swallow  the  saliva,  or  perform  an  act  of 
■  deglutition,  being  the  principal  morbid 
phenomena.  With  the  laryngoscope  the 
enlarged  orifices  of  the  glands  may  some- 
times be  seen  on  the  epiglottis  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vocal  cords  as  pale 
specks  on  the  congested  membrane,  or  as 
small  red  circles  on  the  pale  membrane  ; 
the  other  laryngeal  appearances  do  not 
differ  from  simple  laryngitis,  except  that 
the  approximative  action  of  the  vocal 
cords  is  more  often  feeble  and  imperfect. 
Constitutional  debility  was  thought  by 
Dr.  Green  to  be  a  characteristic  phenome- 
non, but  there  is  very  often  no  general 
weakness  or  evidence  that  the  system  at 
large  is  at  all  affected.  As  regards  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
the  secretory  system,  the  normal  secretion 
of  the  minute  racemose  glands,  instead  of 
being  clear  and  transparent,  becoming 
thick,  white,  and  opaque.  The  morbid 
process  is  essentially  mild,  but  very 
chronic,  in  character.  The  treatment 
should  be  the  same  as  that  recommended 
for  simple  chronic  laryngitis.  Solutions 
of  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  (froni 
two  to  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water)  were  strongly 
recommended  by  Green,  and  since  %y 
other  writers,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  act  more  beneficially  than  other  min- 
eral astringents.  The  sulphuretted  waters 
of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  of  Les  Eaux 
Bonnes,  are  viewed  by  the  French  as 
almost  specific  in  their  action  ;  and  sev- 
eral patients  that  I  have  sent  th(a-e  have 
derived  undoubted  benefit  from  the  use  of 
those  waters,  where  the  voice  remains 
weak  after  the  glandular  disease  has  been 
cured.  Benzoic  acid  lozenges  often  act 
very  beneficially  as  nervo-muscular  stimu- 
lants. 

(2)  Phlebectasis  laryngea,'  or  venous 
congestion  of  the  larynx,  is  an  extremely 
rare  affection.  It  may  depend  on  general 
or  local  causes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  oc- 
cur "in  persons  affected  with  a  morbid 
preponderance  of  the  venous  system" 
(Ilasse),  or  may  be  due  to  a  local  strain. 
The  symptoms  are  generally  slight ;  some 
alteration  in  the  voice,  an  "uneasy  sensa- 
tion in  the  larynx,  and  perhaps  a  more  or 
less  frequent  cough,  being  the  principal 
inorbid  phenomena.    The  laryngoscopic 


'  This  disease  was  first  described  by  the 
author  in  the  Lancet,  July  6,  1862. 


appearances  maybe  thus  described  :— In 
miJd  cases,  when  the  disease  is  very  lim- 
ited, extremely  fine  dark  vessels  may  be 
running  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
ventricular  orifice  :  in  more  severe  oases 
there  is  less  regularity  in  the  distribution 
of  the  distendetl  veins,  which  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  ventricular  bands,  vocal 
cords,  and  arytenoid  cartilages.  Cases 
have  come  under  notice  in  which  streaks 
of  blackened  mucus  adhering  to  the  larynx 
have  been  mistaken  for  varicose  veins. 
This  error  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to 
be  avoided.  This  condition  of  the  larynx, 
independently  of  the  inconvenience  it  oc- 
casions, is  probably  attended  with  some 
danger,  as  it  most  likely  predisposes  to 
passive  oedema.  The  disease  should  be 
treated  by  the  appUcation  of  strong  as- 
tringents ;  and  of  these  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  tannin  in  glycerine  is  the  best. 
Constitutional  remedies  of  a  tonic  and  in- 
vigorating character  should  also  be  used. 


Morbid  Growths. 

Defhstition. — Newformations,whether 
of  simple  or  malignant  character,  appear- 
ing as  distinct  tumors,  projecting  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and 
more  or  less  separated  by  a  line  of  de- 
marcation from  the  tissue  from  which 
they  grow. 

Synonyms.  —Xcrtin— Polypus  Laryngis; 
J'rcnc/i— Polypes  du  Larynx;  German  — 
Kehlkopfpolypen  Ncubildungen  im  Kehl- 
kopfe  ;  EagUsli — Polypus  of  the  Larynx, 
Warty  Growths,  Warts,  New  Formations, 
Excrescences,  Cancerous  Growths,  &c. 

Natural  History. — Cmtses.— Benign 
growths  in  the  larynx  are  probably  almost 
always  dependent  on  local  liypertcmia, 
and  therefore  their  primary  causes  must 
be  sought  for  under  the  head  of  Laryngitis. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  persistent  cha- 
racter but  low  degree  is,  probably,  the 
condition  most  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment. In  young  children  the  disease  is 
often  attributed  to  an  attack  of  croup,  and 
it  probably  does  originate  sometimes  in 
this  way.  The  presence  of  a  warty  growth 
in  the  larynx,  however,  produces  symp- 
toms closely  resembling,  and  very  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for,  those  of  croup.  Nei- 
ther syphilis  nor  phthisis  are  predispo- 
nents.  The  evolution  of  cancerous  growths 
in  the  larynx  (as  elsewhere)  is  dependent 
on  laws  of  development  which  are  not 
understood. 

Symptoms.— (fl)  Suhjcctive.—Tho  early 
symptoms  are  very  vague,  as  the  chronic 
laryngitis  which  precedes  the  new  for- 
mation causes  tlie  same  sensations  (see 
Chronic  Laryngitis).    Patients  occasion- 
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ally  complain  of  a  feeling  of  something  ; 
Mtriking   in  tlie   thntat,  and  when  tiie 
growth  is  ju'dnneulated  tliero  is  some- 
times the  sensation  of  a  l)ody  moving  I 
uhout  in  the  larynx.    This,  however,  is 
quite  the  exeeption.    Even  in  cases  of 
true  cancer  there  is  seldom  much  pain. 
IJillieulty  of  swallowing  is  generally  pres- 
ent, if  the  growth  attain  to  any  size — 
especially  if  it  aiVects  ])arts  concerned  in 
deglutition  or  projects  into  the  food-tract. 
Where  the  growth  is  large,  shortness  of 
breath  is  experienced. 

{b)  Objective  S!jniptoms.—{l)  Vocal.— 
The  voice  is  generally,  but  not  necessarily, 
hoarse.  Dysphonia  is  more  common  than 
aphonia.  Small  warts  more  often  destroy 
the  function  than  the  larger  and  polypoid 
varieties  (Czcrmak).  The  voice_  has 
sometimes  a  kind  of  paroxysmal  or  inter- 
mittent character,  being  one  moment  al- 
most normal,  and  at  the  next  very  hoarse, 
or  even  quite  suppressed. 

(2)  Eespiratory.— The  breathing  is  em- 
barrassed if  the  tumor  is  large,  and  there 
is  sometimes  stridulous  breathing.  The 
extent  to  Avhich  the  respiration  is  affected 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  respective 
sizes  of  the  growth  and  the  laryngeal 
canal. 

On  auscultation,  moist  sibilant  rales 
may  be  heard  over  the  larynx,  and  a  val- 
vular murmur  has  been  described  as  being 
very  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  a 
morbid  growth  (Ruble) :  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  depended  on.  The  cough 
varies  in  character  and  in  frequency  m 
different  cases,  and  sometimes  is  of  a 
croupy  cliaracter. 

(3)  Larynqoscopic  Signs.— AVith  the  lar- 
3'ngoscope,  the  disease  is  generally  at 
once  revealed.     The  appearances  vary 
according  to  the  pathological  nature  of 
the  tumor.    Papillomata,  which  are  the 
most  common  of  all  benign  growths,  vary 
in  size  from  a  grain  of  mustard  to  a  wal- 
nut—their most  common  size  being  that 
of  a  large  split-pea.    These  growths  have 
generally  a  mammillary,  lobulated,  or 
cauliflower  configuration.    They  are  gen- 
erally of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surround- 
in"-  mucous  membrane,and  most  frequently 
grow  from  the  vocal  cords.    They  are 
generally  sessile  and  multiple.  Fibrous 
tumors  are  seldom  seen  of  such  small  size 
as  those  of  papillary  character,  and  they 
are  also  much  less  common.    They  vary 
in  size,  from  a  split-pea  to  an  acorn,  and 
have  usually  a  smooth  surface.    They  are 
generally  single  and  pedunculated,  and  m 
seven  of  the  fourteen  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  the  growth  sprang 
from  the  vocal  cords,  and  was  confined  to 
tliose  parts.     Fil/ro-celMar  tumors  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  represent  only 
about  5  per  cent,  of  all  benign  laryngeal 
growths.     They  sometimes  attam  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  but  are  generally  smaller. 


They  are  invariaVjly  pedunculated,  gene- 
rally sessile,  and  usually  of  a  pale  color. 
(Jystic  turiiors  are  seen  as  round  egg-like 
])r()jections,  and  as  they  usually  give  i-i^^e 
to  some  local  irritation,  they  are  them- 
selves red  and  surrounded  by  a  hypersjemic 
area.    The  other  kinds  of  growth  are  too 
rare  to  require  a  special  description.  In 
cancer  there  is  generally  irregular  thick- 
ening of  some  parts,  and  destruction  of 
others.    The  former  process  usually  pre- 
cedes the  latter.    Destructive  ulceration 
is  most  characteristic  of  epithelial  cancer, 
and  thickening  of  the  enccphaloid  variety. 
The  epiglottis  and  ventricular  bands  (false 
vocal  cords)  are  the  most  common  seats 
of  true  cancer.    In  enccphaloid  cancer 
the  parts  are  often  so  much  displaced  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  recognizing  them. 
The  epiglottis  may  be  pushed  com])letely 
on  one  side,  and  an  ary -epiglottic  fold  or 
ventricular  band  may  be  so  much  swollen 
and  inflamed  as  to  cover  the  parts  situated 
below,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  larynx. 
Growths,  especially  small  ones,   on  or 
about  the  vocal  cords,  are  apt,  as  Tiirck 
first  pointed  out,  to  give  rise  to  functional 
paralysis  of  one  of  the  vocal  cords. 

(4)  Miscellaneous  ;S'(/r?ij;torrts.— Occasion- 
ally the  presence  of  a  morbid  growth  is 
proved  by  the  patient  coughing  up  parti- 
cles which  can  be  examined  microscopi- 
cally. Sometimes  the  growth  n.-^es  out  of 
the  larynx,  and  can  be  seen  when  the 
mouth  is  widely  opened.'  In  children  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  introduce  the 
fin^^er  into  the  larynx  and  feel  the  growth  ; 
but  the  small  size  and  soft  structure  of 
these  warty  productions  make  it  almost 
impopsible  thus  to  distinguish  them.  The 
expectoration  is  generally  increased  and 
altered  slightly  in  small  benign  growths 
—very  much  in  the  case  of  larger  ones 
and  in  cancer.  Where  the  growth  is 
small  and  benign,  constitutional  symp- 
toms maybe,  and  generally  are,  altogether 
absent ;  but  where  the  tumor  is  so  large 
as  to  interfere  seriously  with  respiration, 
the  system  at  large  is  likely  to  sympa- 
thize :  in  some  of  these  cases  there  is  irri- 
tative fever,  whilst  in  others  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  more  those  of  hectic. 
In  the  case  of  true  cancer,  the  characteristic 
cachexia  is  present. 

Course  and  Termination— In  the  case  ot 
non-malignant  growths,  the  symptoms 
eenerally  develop  themselves  slowly,  tak- 
incr  several  months  for  their  evolution  ; 
after  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  severity, 
they  often  remain  stationary,  unless  some 
complication,  as  cedema  or  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  occurs.  The  latter  condition  is 
likely  to  supervene  if  the  growth  is  large  •, 
and  it  gives  a  paroxysmal  character  to  the 

1  Horace  Green  on  Morbid  Growths  in  the 
Larynx,  p.  62;  aiul  Raver,  Maladies  de  la 
Peau,  tome  ii.  p.  422. 
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symptoms.  The  advanced  symptoms  are 
those  of  impending  suffocation.  Epithelial 
cancer  usually  gives  rise  to  more  distress- 
ing local  symptoms  ;  there  is  more  expec- 
toration, and  deglutition  is  often  difficult 
and  painful.  In  encephaloid  cancer  the 
symptoms  progress  more  rapidly,  the  fatal 
termination  usually  taking  place  within  a 
few  months  of  its  first  appearance.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case.'  The 
patient  sinks  from  the  combined  effects  of 
gradual  suffocation,  slow  starvation,  and 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis.  —  Tumors  in  the  larynx 
cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
disease,  if  a  laryngoscopic  inspection  can 
be  made.  The  possibility  of  eversion  of 
the  ventricle  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten. The  tubercles  of  syphilis  are 
seen  as  irregular  whitish  prominences  on 
the  congested  mucous  membrane  —  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  being  their 
most  common  site.  The  thickening  of 
laryngeal  phthisis  is  not  so  great  as  that 
of  true  cancer,  nor  has  it  the  defined  cha- 
racter of  the  benign  kinds  of  growth.  It 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  benign  and  the  malignant  epithelial 
growths.  The  former,  however,  are  more 
strictly  defined,  and  never  (unless  quite 
accidentally)  ulcerated,  whilst  in  the  lat- 
ter there  is  generally  irregular  thickening 
from  interstitial  exudation,  and  frequently 
ulceration.  The  microscope  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  differential  diagnosis 
should  particles  be  expectorated,  or  re- 
moved during  life  with  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope.  Several  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  where  the  histological 
features  were  decidedly  those  of  cancer, 
whilst  the  clinical  history  was  of  a  totally 
opposite  character.  The  laryngoscopic 
appearances  and  constitutional  symptoms 
furnish  much  more  important  indications 
in  relation  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  various  kinds  of  growth  than  the 
microscopic  examination. 

Pathology.— The  non-malignant  kinds 
of  tumor  are  essentially  local  productions 
— the  result  of  a  perverted  nutritive  pro- 
cess in  which  growtli  is  excessive  and  de- 
velopment imperfect.  Hence  the  forma- 
tion of  tissues  of  abnormal  size  and  mor- 
bid structure.  They  are  probably  always 
associated  in  their  origin  with  local  hy- 
pera;mia.  In  the  case  of  malitrnant 
growths,  in  addition  to  the  local  changes, 
there  are  constitutional  influences  in  ope- 
ration which  will  be  found  fully  described 
elsewhere. 

MoRBiB  Anatomy. —The  hmicrn 
growths  found  in  the  larynx  are  PapiUo- 


'  See  specimen  No.  28,  Series  xxv.,  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


mata.  Fibromata,  Pibro-cellular  Tumors, 
Cystic  Tumors,  Sarcomata,  and  Lipo- 
mata,  and  they  are  here  enumerated  in 
their  order  of  frequency.  The  malignant 
growths  belong  either  to  Epithelial  or 
Encephaloid  varieties. 

Papillomata  are  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon of  laryngeal  growths,  three-fourths 
of  all  the  benign  cases  being  of  this  na- 
ture. The  papillary  growths,  "in  their 
general  form  and  arrangement,  have 
many  points  of  resemblance,  but  on  the 
enlarged  scale,  to  the  papillae,  which  in 
various  localities  constitute  natural  pro- 
jections from  free  surfaces,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. Their  basis  substance  is  formed 
of  connective  tissue,  which  is  continuous 
with  that  which  normally  exists  in  the 
part ;  whilst  the  free  surface  is  covered 
by  an  epithelium,  which  may  vary  in 
thickness  and  its  number  of  layers  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  Blood- 
vessels and  even  nerves  enter  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  papillse. " '  These  papillary- 
growths  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's-head  to 
a  cherrj',  and  may  even  attain  a  larger 
size  ;  but  after  reaching  a  certain  magni- 
tude their  growth  sometimes  ceases  spon- 
taneously. They  grow  rather  quickly, 
especially  in  their  early  stages.  To  the 
naked  eye  they  have  a  rough  lobular 
laminated  appearance,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally soft  and  even  friable  to  the  touch. 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  kindly  made  mi- 
croscopic examinations  of  many  of  the 
growths  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  re- 
moved during  life  with  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope.  He  has  described  them 
generally  as  "consisting  of  more  or  less 
perfect  connective  tissue,  clothed  with 
many  layers  of  epithelium."  In  some  of 
them  "  enlai-ged  racemose  glands,  the  ter- 
minal vesicles  of  which  were  filled  with 
minute  nucleated  cells  and  granular  mat- 
ter," were  observed.  Dr.  Andrew  Clai'k 
thus  described  one  case: — "The  growth 
Avas  found  to  consist  of  two  sets  of  parti- 
cles, one  membranous,  the  other  warty  or 
obscurely  papilliform.  The  membranous 
portions  consisted  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
layers  of  scaly  epithelium,  surrounded 
and  penetrated,  by  a  confervoid  growth. 
The  epithelial  cells  composing  the  layers 
were  polygonal,  flattened,  nucleated,  and 
easily  aflected  by  weak  alkalies  and  acids. 
The  nucleus  of  each  cell  was  oval,  ab- 
ruptly defined,  rather  large  in  proportion 
to  th('  containing  cell,  in  most  cases  sur- 
rounded by  a  clear  halo,  and  in  some 


'  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology.  By 
James  Paget,  F.R.S.  3d  edition,  p.  591". 
For  an  elaborate  description  of  these  growtlis, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Vircliow's  Krank- 
heiten  Gesohwulste,  vol.  i.  p.  334  et  spq.  This 
eminent  pathologist  regards  Papillomata  as  a 
sub-order  of  his  large  division  of  Fibromata. 
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showing  fitjns  of  division.  Tiui  piipiilaiy 
porliitn  (;oii>lslu(l  of  HiMi])U!  outgrowllm  of 
nuclfiiled  coiincelive  Uhhik!,  and  riidnly- 
I'ornK'd  bluodvct.ssuls,  cloUiod  witli  nmncr- 
ous  layers  of  scaly  epillieliuni,  similar  to 
tliosc!  already  dcscVilHid.  Some  of  the  pa- 
pilliu  exhihitcd  large  vacuoles  or  spaces 
lilled  with  colloid  matter,  which  in  one  or 
two  instances  had  burst  through  the  cov- 
ering epillu'lium."  Tapillomata  show  a 
greater  disposition  to  recurrence  than 
other  growths. 

Fihrantula. — The  fdjrous  tumors  of  the 
larynx,  like  those  occurring  elsewhere, 
are  found  to  consist  of  bundles  of  white 
libres  diverging  and  interlacing  in  various 
directions.  They  seldom  attain  a  larger 
size  than  a  hazel-nut,  and  when  removed 
show  no  disposition  to  recurrence. 

Fibro-cellidar  Tumors  of  the  larynx  are 
comparatively  rare.  Their  growth  is 
rather  slow,  but  they  sometimes  attain  a 
huge  size.  "They  consist,"  says  Mr. 
Paget,  "  of  delicate  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
in  line  midulating  and  interlacing  bun- 
dles of  filaments.  In  the  interstitial  liquid 
or  half-liquid  substance,  nucleated  cells 
appear  imbedded  in  a  clear  or  dimly  gran- 
ular substance.'"  Unlike  the  mucous 
polypi  of  the  nose,  they  exhibit  no  dispo- 
sition to  i-ecurrence. 

Cjjstic  Growths  are  still  more  uncommon 
in  the  larynx.  I  have  only  met  with  two 
cases— both  situated  on  the  epiglottis. 
They  are,  however,  occasionally  found 
near  the  ventricular  orifice.  They  contain 
a  thick,  white,  semi-fluid  sebaceous  mate- 
rial, which  on  microscopic  examination  is 
found  to  consist  of  epithelial  cells  under- 
going fatty  degeneration,  with  perhaps  a 
small  amount  of  the  proper  secretion  of 
the  glanduljB.  When  thoroughly  emptied 
they  show  no  disposition  to  form  again. 

The  other  kinds  of  benign  tumors,  such 
as  Lipomata,  Vascular  Tumors,  Hydatids, 
&c.,  are  too  rare  to  require_  a  special  de- 
scription in  an  article  of  this  kind. 

Cancer.— Under  Cancer  we  must  con- 
sider the  two  kinds  which  are  found  in 
the  larynx.  These  are  (1)  malignant  epi- 
thelial, and  (2)  cnceplialoid.  (1)  Malignant 
epithelial.  Though  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
larynx,  epithelial  cancer  is  not  connnon; 
as  compared  with  many  other  situations, 
the  larynx  must  be  regarded  as  a  favorite 
site.  The  epiglottis  is  the  part  most  fre- 
quently attacked  and  next  to  it  the  ary- 
cpiglottic  folds.  It  often  gives  rise  to 
large  ragged  ulcerations.  The  disease 
may  be  primary,  or  consecutive  to  disease 
in  adjacent  parts— the  pharynx,  oesopha- 
gus, or  thyroid  gland.  Cancer  in  the 
larynx  is  seldom  secondary,  in  the  sense 
that  the  term  is  generally  employed  by 
pathologists.    (2)  Encephaloid  cancer  is 

1  Op.  eit.  p.  456. 


less  conmion  than  the  epithelial  variety, 
but,  like  it,  it  is  often  consecutive.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  greater  tendency  to 
induce  interstitial  exudation  and  conse- 
quent thickening,  and  perhaps  by  its 
lesser  proneness  to  ulceration.  As  al- 
ready remarked,  it  often  produces  consid- 
erable displacement. 

In  addition  to  the  different  forms  of 
morbid  growth  here  described,  others  are 
said  to  have  occasionally  existed  in  the 
larynx,  llyland  quotes  a  case  of  "  hyda- 
tids" in  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  from 
Andral,  which  gave  rise  to  the  symptoms 
of  a  foreign  body  at  that  part.'  The 
same  author  speaks  of  "cartilaginous 
tumors"  in  the  larynx,  and  gives  several 
illustrations  of  supposed  tumors  of  this 
sort.  There  is  no  i-eason  why  enchon- 
droma  should  not  be  developed  in  this 
part,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  has 
not  been  observed  by  any  pathologist  of 
note.  Erectile  tumors  are  descrii^ed  as 
occurring  in  the  larynx,  by  Eokitansky. 


Prognosis.— The  prognosis  as  regards 
a  fatal  termination  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  growth,  and  as  regards  recovery  of 
function,  on  whether  the  growth  can  be 
removed.  Cases  of  true  cancer  of  course, 
always  prove  fatal :  whilst  the  other  kinds 
of  tumor  ought  never  to  do  so. 

Therapetttics.— Small  growths  not 
giving  rise  to  functional  disturbance,  and 
showing  no  disposition  to  increase  in  size, 
need  nol;  be  interfered  Avith;  but  where  the 
neoplasm  is  large,  and  where  it  shows  a 
disposition  to  grow,  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  removed  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope.   This  removal  may  be  eflected  by 
evulsion,  for  which  various  instruments 
are  suitable.    Most  to  be  recommended 
are  forceps  of  difierent  lengths  and  open- 
in"  in  different  directions;  thus,  for  a 
growth  on  the  ventricular  band,  a  pair  of 
short  forceps  opening  in  the  lateral  direc- 
tion is  required,  whilst  for  a  growth  on  or 
below  the  vocal  cords  a  much  longer  for- 
ceps and  opening  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction  are  indicated.    My  tube-forceps 
are  very  useful,  especially  if  the  larynx  is 
small     Ecraseurs  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
recommended,    but    Stoerck's  krascur, 
which  has  a  rigid  metal  loop  protecting 
the  wire,  is,  however,  often  serviceable. 
No  force  should  be  used  in  the  evulsion  ot 
trrowths.    Where  they  cannot  be  removed 
without  undue  effort,  crushing  of  the 
crowth  will  often   cause  atrojjhy.  In 
some  cases,  the  base  of  the  growth  may  be 
incised  with  the  laryngeal  lancet  ;  or  if 
the  tumor  be  too  larse  for  this  method, 
forceps  having  a  cutting  edge  may  be  em- 
nloved  with  perfect  safety  and  with  the 
best   results.     Galvano-cautery,  on  ac- 

"T^land,  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  p.  226. 
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count  of  the  pain  it  generally  causes,  and 
the  risk  of  subsequent  intlanunation,  can- 
not be  reconnaended.  Caustic  solutions 
I  have  not  found  to  be  of  any  service  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  the  growths, 
small  in  size  and  synnuetrical  in  situa- 
tion, are  of  the  nature  of  condylomata. 
In  tiiese  cases  the  tumors  possess  but  a 
very  feeble  organization,  and  are  often 
dispersed  by  the  application  of  caustic  or 
astringent  solutions. 

Should  the  growth  be  very  large  and 
threaten  suffocation,  and  should  severe 
spasm  be  induced  by  attempts  at  removal 
through  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx, 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  should  be 
performed  ;  the  neoplasm  may  be  after- 
wards removed,  either  with  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope  or  by  division  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  In  cancer,  relief  can  some- 
times "be  obtained  by  the  inhalation  of 
simple  hot  steam,  or  steam  impregnated 
with  various  sedative  principles,  as  re- 
ooniraended  in  the  treatment  of  Acute 
Laryngitis.  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  in 
which  removal  of  a  malignant  growth, 
situated  so  as  to  seriously  impede  respira- 
tion and  deglutition,  has  been  attended 
with  very  great  temporary  relief.  One 
such  case  is  reported  in  Pathological 
Transactions,  vol.  xxi.  p.  53. 


Neuroses  (Nervous  Affections  of 
THE  Larynx). 

Under  this  head  are  included — (1)  Dis- 
eases of  the  Motor  System,  and  (2)  Dis- 
eases of  the  Sensory  System. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MOTOR  SYSTEM. 

This  division  embraces— first,  Paral- 
ysis of  the  Muscles  of  the  Vocal  Cords  ; 
and  secondly,  spasm  (or  Spasmodic  Ap- 
proximation) of  the  Muscles  of  the  Vocal 
Cords. 

The  varieties  of  paralysis  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  their  nature  so  different  in  differ- 
ent cases,  that  it  is  better  to  consider 
them  separately  under  the  following 
heads  :  (1)  Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of 
the  Vocal  Cords  ;  (2)  Paralysis  of  the  Ab- 
ductors of  the  Vocal  Cords.  These  may 
again  be  divided  into  (a)  unilateral  and 
(6)  bilateral  paralysis. 

Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of  the 
Vocal  Cords. 

Definition.— A  condition  in  which, 
owing  to  the  non-approximation  of  the 
vocal  cords  on  attempted  phonation,  there 
IS  loss  of  voice. 

Synonyms.  —  Latin  —  Paralysis  Glot- 
tidis.    Aphonia   Paralytica,  Aphonia; 
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French  —  Aphonic  ;  German  —  Kchlkop- 
tliihmung  ;  Emjlish — Functional  Aphonia, 
Hysterical  Aphonia,  Aphonia. 

Causes. — Debility  and  hysteria  are  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  this  condition  ;  it 
often,  however,  originates  in  congestion, 
and  remains  after  the  hypera;mia  has 
passed  away.  The  rare  cases  of  inter- 
mittent aphonia  dependent  on  malarious 
inrtuences,  which  have  been  reported,' 
probably  belong  to  this  category.  I  have 
once  seen  it  caused  by  extensive  cerebral 
disorganization  from  a  tumor  at  the  base 
of  the  brain. 

Syjeptoms. — The  condition  is  seen  with 
the  laryngoscope,  on  directing  the  patient 
to  attempt  to  produce  some  vocal  sound, 
—that  is,  to  try  to  say  "a/i"  or  ''e;"  the 
vocal  cords  may  not  move,  or  may  ap- 
proach each  other  only  very  slightly — in 
all  cases  remaining  distinctly  apart.  As 
the  vocal  cords  remain  at  the  side  of  the 
larynx,  the  condition  might  be  called  "  bi- 
lateral paralysis  with  lateral  fixture." 
The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  gen- 
erally pale.  The  voice,  of  course,  is 
always  suppressed.  It  is  only  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal 
cords  which  is  impaired  ;  the  involuntary 
or  reflex  movements,  especially  those  of 
a  forcible  character,  are  not  generally 
affected.  Thus,  coughing  and  sneezing 
are  usually  accompanied  with  sound,  show- 
ing that  the  cords  approximate.  In  laugh- 
ing, however,  where  the  expirations  are 
much  less  forcible,  especially  in  feeble 
people,  there  is  often  no  sound.  In  other 
words,  these  patients  do  not  laugh,  but 
only  smile,  the  term  "'laughter,"  strictly 
considered,  being  an  audible  manifesta- 
tion. The  constitutional  condition  is  such 
as  has  been  already  indicated  under  the 
head  of  the  Causes  of  the  local  phe- 
nomena. 

Pathoi^ogy.  —  The  pathology  of  the 
disease  probably  consists  in  the  "nerve- 
force"  being  feebly  or  imperfectly  evolved, 
or  not  directed  in  the  proper  channel : 
there  is  no  lesion  here.  The  muscles, 
which  are  paralyzed,  are  the  crico-arytte- 
noidei  laterales  on  both  sides,  and  the 
arytsenoideus  pi'oprius. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  is  very 
favorable  in  almost  all  cases. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists 
in  the  use  of  local  remedies  which  tend 
to  excite  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords. 
Stimulant  solutions  were  formerly  recom- 
mended, but  faradization  is  a  far  more 
effective  remedy.  One  pole  should  be  ap- 
plied over  the  thyroid  cartilage  externally, 

'  Valleix,  Bulletin  de  Tlierapie,  1843. 
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the  other  one  to  the  vocal  cords.  My 
"  liiryugeal  electrode'"  will  he  ibiiiid  very 
useful.  With  it,  1  have  cured  apliouia  of 
eight,  and  even  ten  y(;arfi'  standing.  The 
instrument  has  Ijeen  also  successfully  used 
hy  other  laryngoscoi)ists,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  pa- 
tient's health  may  generally  Ije  beueiited 
by  eonstitulioual  (touic)  remedies. 


Unilateral  Paralysis  nf  the  Adductors  of 
the  Vocal  Cords. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which, 
owing  to  one  of  the  vocal  cords  not  being 
drawn  to  the  median  line  on  attempted 
phonation,  there  is  loss  of  voice. 

Causes. — The  condition  maybe  caused 
by  local  injuries,  may  occur  in  chronic 
toxajmia  (lead  and  arsenic),  or  may  be 
due  to  cerebral  disease,  or  pressure  on  the 
pneumogastric  or  its  recurrent  branch. 
It  is  dilRcult  to  say  whether  its  occur- 
rence as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria  is  due  to 
the  first  or  second  cause. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  seen  with 
the  laryngoscope.  On  attempted  phona- 
tion one  vocal  cord  remains  at  the  side  of 
the  larynx,  whilst  the  other  is  drawn  to 
the  median  line.  The  condition  may  be 
described  as  "unilateral  paralysis  with 
lateral  fixture."  The  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  affected  cord  is  generally 
congested.  There  is  aphonia  or  dyspnoea, 
and  usually  an  absence  of  constitutional 
symptoms.  When  the  paralysis  is  com- 
plete, or  even  much  marked,  the  acts  of 
coughing,  sneezing,  and  laughing  are 
always  altered  in  character,  and  often 
unaccompanied  by  sound  :  indeed,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  natural  cough  or  sneeze  is 
sometimes  one  of  the  earUest  symptoms 
of  the  condition.  When  the  unilateral 
paralysis  is  accompanied  with  loss  of 
power  of  the  same  side  of  the  tongue  and 
palate,  it  indicates  serious  cerebral  dis- 
ease near  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves.* 

Pathology. — As  regards  the  patho- 
logical anatomy,  I  may  observe,  that  in 
the  only  case  of  this  disease— a  case  of 
seven  years'  standing,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined after  death,  there  was  consider- 
able atrophy  of  the  crico-arytainoideus 
lateralis  on  the  affected  side.  The  ary- 
tfcnoideus  proprius  did  not  seem  to  suffer. 
The  disease  is  probably  often  due  to  in- 


I  Made  by  Mayer,  59  Great  Portland  Street, 
W. 

»  See  Dr.  Hnghlings  .Tackson's  valuable  Il- 
lustrations of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Lond.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  3U1,  and  vol. 
ii.  p.  330. 


llanunatory  exudation,  either  of  a  simple 
or  dyscrasic  character,  into  the  substance 
of  tlie  muscle.  When  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  or  its  recurrent  branch  are  pressed 
upon,  the  abductor  nmscle  is  always  so 
nuich  more  all'ected  than  its  antagonist, 
that  tiie  function  oi'  the  adductor  seems 
to  be  little  affected. 

Prognosis. — The  condition  not  being 
in  itself  dangerous,  and  being  generally 
due  to  local  causes,  need  not,  as  a  rule, 
give  rise  to  serious  apprehensions.  If 
there  is  evidence,  such  as  paralysis  of 
other  parts,  to  show  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  cerebral  causes,  the  prognosis  is, 
however,  serious.  It  is  always  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure. 

Treatment.  —  This  should  be  the 
same  as  that  recommended  for  bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  adductors  ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, generally  so  successful.  When  re- 
sisting the  action  of  my  ordinary  elec- 
trode, the  "No.  3  laryngeal  electrode," 
by  means  of  which  one  pole  can  be  passed 
into  the  larynx  and  the  other  into  the 
hyoid  fossa,  so  that  the  current  passes 
through  the  crico-arytajnoideus  lateralis, 
may  be  employed.  Constitutional  reme- 
dies may  be  used  with  advantage  in  cases 
of  chronic  toxaemia. 


Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors  of  the 
Vocal  Curds. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which, 
owing  to  the  vocal  cords  not  being  drawn 
aside  (but  remaining  fixed  near  the  me- 
dian line)  in  inspiration,  there  is  great 
dyspnoea  and  stridulous  breathing,  with- 
out much  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  voice. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  this  condition 
are  generally  cerebral,  but  morbid  intlu- 
ences  which  affect  both  pneumogastric  or 
both  recurrent  nerves  may  give  rise  to  it. 
In  a  case  of  ex-ophthalmic  goitre,  I  once 
saw  it  caused  by  an  enlarged  and  con- 
stricting thyroid  gland,  which  passed 
round  the  trachea  and  pressed  on  both 
recurrent  nerves;  scrofulous  deposit  in 
the  bronchial  and  cervical  glands,  espe- 
cially in  children,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  it. 
In  cancer  of  the  a-sophagus,  when  the  de- 
posit affects  the  anterior  wall  of  that  tube, 
both  the  recurrents  may  be  involved.  It 
is,  however,  most  connnonly  caused  by 
central  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
sometimes  d(!pends  on  simple  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscles,  Avithout  there  bcmg 
any  evidence  of  implication  of  the  nerves. 
The  condition  is  fortunately  very  rare. 

Symptoms.  —  On  making  a  laryngo- 
scopic  examination,  the  vocal  cords  do 
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not  sepiirate  at  all  on  inspiration.  There 
is  a  slight  interval  between  them,  which 
alters  very  little,  except  iu  forced  expira- 
tion, as  when  the  vocal  cords  approximate 
completely.  As  the  vocal  cords  always 
remain  near  the  median  line  in  this  form 
of  paralysis,  it  might  be  called  "bilateral 
paralysis  with  central  fixture."  The 
vocal  cords  are  generally  slightly  con- 
gested. The  voice  is  usually  but  little 
aftected,  but  it  may  be  rather  harsh :  if 
the  patient  does  not  move  at  all,  the  res- 
piration may  be  little  aftected ;  the  least 
exertion,  however,  brings  on  dyspnoea 
and  stridulous  breathing.  The  cough  is 
croupy.  The  condition  is  in  itself  apt  to 
produce  constitutional  symptoms — such 
as  wasting  and  febrile  excitement ;  and 
it  is  often  accompanied  by  paralysis  of 
other  parts,  or  by  the  cachexia  of  the  dis- 
ease which  indirectly  causes  it.  In  chil- 
dren, it  produces  the  symptoms  of  laryn- 
gismus stridulus,  and  Dr.  Ley  considered 
that  laryngismus  was  always  of  a  para- 
lytic nature,  and  always  due  to  the  same 
cause — namely,  pressure  on  the  recurrent 
nerves.  True  laryngismus  depends  on 
other  causes  which  operate  in  an  opposite 
way.'  The  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of 
the  vocal  cords,  which  produces  symp- 
toms of  laryngismus,  is  found  in  children 
of  a  more  advanced  age  than  those  who 
are  attacked  by  the  ordinary  form  of  la- 
ryngismus— that  is,  by  spasmodic  laryn- 
gismus ;  of  course,  however,  the  paralytic 
form  may  also  occur  to  the  youngest'  in- 
fants. It  differs  also,  inasmuch  as  the 
symptoms  do  not  completely  pass  away; 
exacerbations  may  occur,  but  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  constant 
stridor  and  dyspnoea. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  AxATOnrs". 
— The  pathology  of  the  disease  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  discussed  in  consid- 
ering its  etiology.  The  disease  consists 
essentially  in  a  loss  of  power  of  the  ary- 
tfenoidei  postici,  the  powerful  abductors  ' 
of  the  vocal  cords,  and  is  dependent  on 
the  interception  or  non-generation  of  the 
nerve  current  which,  through  the  medium 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  it  branches, 
supplies  those  muscles  in  the  normal 
state.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  in  the 
London  Hospital,  where  I  had  diagnosed 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  during 
life,  these  muscles,  when  examined  by 
Mr.  Rivington  after  death,  were  found  to 
be  greatly  atrophied.  There  is  probably, 
generally,  also  atrophy  of  the  nerve  struc- 
ture. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  verv  se- 
rious both  on  account  of  the  immediate 
danger  of  suffocation  implied  by  the  con- 

'  See  Spasm  of  the  Vocal  Cords,  p.  448. 


dition,  and  from  its  being  sometimes  an 
indication  of  some  very  serious  disease 
elsewhere,  either  in  the  brain  or  along 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  both  pneumo- 
gastric nerves.  The  condition  is  in  itself 
highly  dangerous  ;  for  though  the  simple 
action  of  the  adductors  (the  abductors 
being  paralyzed)  is  not  generally  suffi- 
cient to  close  the  glottis  completely,  the 
addition  of  a  little  inflammatory  swelling 
or  oedema  would  soon  bring  about  that 
state. 

Treatment. — The  operation  of  tra- 
cheotomy should  be  performed  without 
delay,  to  save  the  patient  from  dying  of 
suffocation.  The  operation  would  be 
likel}^  to  exercise  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
cerebral  disease,  for  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  exceedinglj'-  narrowed  glottis 
(through  the  respiratory  system)  on  the 
cerebral  circulation  must  be  highly  inju- 
rious. I  cannot  recommend  any  medical 
treatment  either  of  a  local  or  general 
character. 


Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductor  of  one 
Vocal  Cord. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which, 
owing  to  one  vocal  cord  not  being  drawn 
aside  (but  remaining  near  the  median 
line)  on  inspiration,  there  is  some  dys- 
pnoea and  stridulous  breathing,  without 
much  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
voice. 

Causes. —  The  causes  which  lead  to 
paralysis  of  one  abductor  are  the  same  as 
those  which  produce  the  bilateral  form  of 
paralysis,  but  the  condition  now  under 
consideration  is  more  often  due  to  peri- 
pheral causes  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  pressure 
on  one  pneumogastric  or  one  recurrent 
nerve.  Aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
by  pressure  on  the  left  recurrent  nerve  not 
unfrequently  produce  this  kind  of  paralysis 
of  the  left  vocal  coi-d  and  in  the  year 
1866  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  right  carotid 
occurred  in  my  practice,  in  which  the 
right  vocal  cord  was  paralyzed.  Cancer- 
ous tumors  occasionally  involve  the  pneu- 
mogastric or  its  branches,  and  the  stru- 
mous glands  along  the  trachea  may  do  so 
likewise.  In  malignant  stricture  of  the 
ogsophagus,  when  the  disease  aflTacts  the 
anterior  wall  of  that  tube,  one  of  the  re- 
current nerves  is  occasionally  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  can  be  ob- 
served with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  ; 
on  directing  the  patient  to  inspire,  the 
affected  vocal  cord  is  not  drawn  to  the 


'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  January,  ]8(j4,  and 
Pathol.  Transactions,  vols,  xvii.,  xix.,  and 
xxi. 
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side  as  in  the  normal  state;  its  inner  edj^e, 
however,  is  not  (juite  in  the  niechiui  line. 
The  voeal  cords  are  j,'eneraliy  <;on;ie»tiHl. 
The  condition  may  i)e  described  iis  "  uni- 
lateral i)araiy«is  witii  central  lixture." 
Tliere  is  strickdous  hreatidni,'  and  dys- 
l)n(x-a  on  the  .sli<,rliteytexerti(ai,hut  the  last 
two  synii)toins,  as  nd^dit  be  cxj)ected,  are 
not  qinte  so  severe  as  wiiere  both  cords 
are  allectod.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms vary  with  the  dillerent  conditions 
wiiicb  give  rise  to  tliis  Corm  of  paralysis, 
but  tiiis  kind  of  glottic  obstruction  gisne- 
raily  alter  a  time  causes  symj)toms  of  irri- 
tative fever. 

PATiiOLoaiCAL  Anatomy.— The  im- 
mediate nature  of  the  disease  and  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  the  same 
as  lliat  which  is  found  in  bilateral  paral- 
ysis with  central  lixture,  but  here  the  dis- 
ease only  allects  one  side.  In  several 
cases  which  I  have  brought  before  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London,' the  mus- 
cle of  the  atteted  side  has  been  seen  to  be 
completely  wasted— only  a  few  of  its  inner 
and  lower  fibres  remaining,  whilst  its 
fellow  on  the  opposite  side  was  healthy 
and  well  nourished.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  left  recurrent  nerve  has  been  so 
completely  incorporated  in  a  cancerous  or 
an  aneurisnial  tumor,  tliat  its  course  (after 
entering  into  the  tumor)  could  not  be 
traced. 

Prognosis.— The  condition  is  generally 
indicative  of  very  serious  disease  else- 
Avheie,  and  the  most  unfavorable  opinion 
should  be  given  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
case. 

TREAT3IENT.— There  is  generally  little 
to  be  done  towards  the  cure  of  the  disease: 
tracheotomy  should  be  performed  if  the 
symptoms  of  sutfocation  are  at  all  urgent. 

Varieties.— In  addition  to  the  more 
palpable  forms  of  paralysis  which  on  the 
one  hand  produce  aphonia,  and  on  the 
other  lead  to  suffocation,  there  are  certain 
states  in  which  loss  of  power  is  manifested, 
by  the  inability  to  produce  certain  notes 
in  singing.  Here  the  crico-thyroid  or 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles— muscles,  the  ac- 
tion of  w'hich,  though  generally  supposed 
to  l)e  antagonistic,  is  probably,  in  point 
of  fact,  co-ordinate— are  generally  at  fault. 
The  limits  of  this  article  render  li  detailed 
handling  of  this  difficult  subject  impossi- 
ble ;  but  for  further  details  the  reader  is 
referred  to  my  pamphlet  on  the  subject.* 
Tin;  prognosis,  as  regards  cure,  must  de- 
pend on  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  dura- 


'  Patholofjical  Transactions,  vols,  xvii., 
xix.,  and  xxi. 
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j  tion  of  the  condition,  and  the  natural 
character  of  the  voice  (whelher  it  be  tenor 
or  bass).  The  treatment  mu^t  sometimes 
be  stimulant  (electricity,  astringent  solu- 
tions, &c.),  at  other  times  sedative. 


Spasm,  {fjr  Spasmodic  Amroximatvm)  of 
tlw  Muscles  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

Dkkinition.— A  condition  in  which 
there  is  sudden  temporary  complete  or  in- 
complete approximation  of  the  vocal  cords, 
characterized  in  the  former  case  by  arrest 
of  the  resi)iratory  movements  and  apna-a, 
in  the  latter  by  stridulous  inspiration  and 
dyspna-a. 

Synonyms.— iaiM — Laryngismus  stri- 
dulus, Laryn.uitis  stridula.  Spasmus  glot- 
tidis,  Cynanche  stridula,  Cynanche  '  tra- 
chealis,  spasmodica.  Asthma  Kopjjii, 
Asthma  Millari,  Asthma  intermittens  in- 
fantum. Asthma  thymicum ;  French— 
Laryngite  striduleuse,  Paux  croup,  Pseu- 
do-croup nerveux,  Si)asme  de  la  Glotte  ; 
G^erwicm- Kehlkopfkrampf,  Stiinmritzen- 
krampf  (Cerebral  Croup,  Pseudo-Croup); 
English— MiUar^s  Asthma,  Crowing  In- 
spiration, Child-crowing,  Spasm  of  the 
Glottis,  Spasmodic  Croup,' Spurious  Croup, 
Cerebral  Croup,  &c.  &c. 

Cuuses.—The  causes  of  spasm  of  the 
vocal  cords  are  involved  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  obscurity,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  many  influences  may  be  con- 
cerned in  its  production  ;  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  etiological  features 
concerning  it  should  have  undergone  vari- 
ous changes  and  modifications. 

The  causes  may  be  divided  into  (1)  cen- 
tral, and  (2)  peripheral— the  latter  being 
subdivided  into  (o)  direct,  and  {h)  reflex. 

1.  The  disease  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered to  be  always  dependent  on  cerebral 
disease,  or  at  least  on  a  disordered  state 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain,'  and  this 
view,  which  has  been  assailed  in  various 
ways,  seems  to  be  again  gaining  ground. 
Numerous  cases  are  on  record,  -where 
other  admitted  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease manifested  themselves  before  the  oc- 
currence of  laryngeal  spasm.  Limited 
congestion  or  interstitial  exudation  of 
serous  fluid,  near  the  origin  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  is  probably  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  which  is  concerned  in 
the  production  of  this  phenomenon.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  structural  alter- 
ation of  the  brain,  if  present,  is  of  too 
delicate  a  nature  for  detection,  and  still 
more  frequently  a  morbid  condition  of  that 
organ  is  produced  by  the  sudden  apnoea. 
Hence,  even  wlien  the  brain  is  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  the  disease,  it  is  impossible 

'  roiTimentnries  on  Diseases  of  Cliildren,  by 
Dr.  John  Clarke. 
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to  speak  with  certaintj^  as  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  morbid  condition.  Tlic  cerebral 
affection  is  probably  ol'ten  dependent  on  a 
dyscrasic  state. 

'  A  rachitic  condition  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  has  frequently  been  noticed.  Out 
of  ninety-six  cases  of  laryngismus  exam- 
ined by  Lederer,  there  was  craniotabes  in 
ninety-two.'  The  experience  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jenuer  and  Dr.  Wiltshire  is  of  a 
similar  character. It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  thickness  of  the  cranial  bones  in 
rickets  allows  pressure  to  be  exercised  on 
the  brain  in  the  occipital  region,  when  the 
child  lies  on  its  back  (Elsiisscr)  ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  rachitic  dyscrasia 
is  accompanied  by  morbid  changes  of  a 
nutritive  character  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain  itself. 

Scrofula  has  also  been  regarded  as  an 
active  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease 
(Marsh).  Sometimes  an  attack  is  brought 
on  by  tossing  the  child  in  the  air,  and  it 
still  more  often  comes  on  in  sleep.  These 
facts  have  been  adduced  by  some  as  an 
evidence  of  the  cerebral  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  in  sleep  and  in  sudden  movements 
of  the  body  the  function  of  respiration 
not  less  than  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
modified,  and  that  the  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis may  originate  in  either  process.  Dis- 
ease of  tiie  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  sometimes  gives  rise  to  it  (Marshall 
Hall).  In  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  or 
medulla,  external  pressure  applied  over 
these  parts  has  been  known  to  cause  laryn- 
gismus. Hydrocephalus  exists  in  some 
cases  ;  and  mental  emotion — especially 
terror  and  rage — occasionally  gives  rise  to 
the  spasm. 

2.  (a)  Direct  pressure  on  the  recurrent 
or  pneumogastric  nerves  by  enlarged  and 
tuberculous  cervical  and  bronchial  glands 
has  since  Dr.  Ley's  time  been  regarded  as 
a  cause  of  laryngismus,  but  in  these  cases 
the  cause  is  probably  (^as  Dr.  Ley  con- 
ceived) "paralysis  of  the  dilators  of  the 
glottis."  Enlargement  of  the  thymus 
gland  was  at  one  time,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, considered  the  essential  cause  of 
laryngismus,"  but  at  present  its  influence 
is  considered  to  be  of  a  very  exceptional 
character.  In  so  far  as  these  causes  ope- 
rate by  producing  paralysis  of  the  abduc- 
tors of  the  vocal  cords  they  belong  to  the 
last  section  of  neuroses,  but  they  probably 
often  cause  spasm  of  the  adductors  by 
obstructing  the  venous  circulation  through 
the  neck,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  cerebral 
irritation. 

(6)  Amongst  the  reflex  causes  of  spasm 


'  Ruhle,  Kelilkopfkranklieiten,  p,  201. 
Berlin,  1861. 

*  Sec  art.  Rickets,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

"  Kopp,  Dcnkwurd.  in  der  arzt.  Pr.ix 
Frank.,  1820. 
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we  have  those  acting  directly  on  the 
larynx  and  those  operating  at  a  distance. 
Attacks  not  unfrequcutly  come  on  whilst 
the  child  is  sucking,  or  rather  swallowing, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
cause  here  is  the  passage  of  liquid  into  the 
I  larynx.  Spasm  produced  by  dangling  the 
child  in  the  air  is  probably  caused  by  the 
impression  of  a  current  of  air  on  the  glot- 
tis. Amongst  the  reflex  causes  of  laryn- 
gismus which  act  at  a  distance,  there  is 
the  irritation  of  teething,  the  presence  of 
indigestible  food  or  hclminthoid  pai-asites 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  currents  of  cold  air  on  the  integu- 
ment. It  sometimes  supervenes  on  the 
cure  of  a  protracted  diarrhoea  or  a  chronic 
skin  affection,  but  these  causes  probably 
act  by  setting  up  ccrebi'al  irritation.  It 
has  been  noticed  by  Sir  William  Jenner' 
that  the  mother's  health  has  an  important 
influence  in  the  production  of  rickets,  and 
Kopp  has  made  precisely  the  same  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  laryngismus.  Here 
there  is  another  link  towards  the  chain  of 
association  which  Sir  William  Jenner  has 
attempted  to  establish  between  these  two 
morbid  conditions.  The  greater  hability 
of  the  male  sex,  which  occurs  in  other 
laryngeal  diseases,  holds  good  here.  The 
disease  is  most  frequent  between  the  ages 
of  six  months  and  two  years. 

Symptoms.— The  age  of  the  patient  de- 
stroys the  value  of  subjective  symptoms, 
but  those  of  an  objective  character  are 
sufficiently  marked.  The  following  is  the 
common  history  of  a  first  attack.  A  child 
put  to  bed,  apparently  in  its  ordinary 
state  of  health,  wakes  up  suddenly  at 
about  midnight  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, inspiration  being  accompanied  by  a 
crowing  noise  similar  to  that  heard  in 
croup.  After  two  or  three  of  these  strid- 
ulous  inspirations,  the  frightened  child 
bursts  out  crying  and  in  a  few  minutes  is 
fast  asleep  again,  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. This  description  does  not  apply 
to  every  case.  The  child  may  have  been, 
peevish  and  fretful  for  a  few  days  before, 
may  have  suflered  from  loss  of  appetite, 
and  may  have  been  restless  at  night,  or  a 
slight  "catch"  in  the  breath  may  have 
been  previously  noticed.  The  first  attack 
may  come  on  at  any  other  time,  but  it 
most  frequently  occurs  during  sleep.  The 
next  day  the  child  may  be  quite  well,  and 
there  may  be  no  further  return  of  the 
symptoms,  but  it  often  happens  that  an- 
other attack  comes  on  about  the  same 
hour  the  following  night.  The  second 
attack  is  generally  more  severe  than  the 
first,  both  in  its  character  and  duration. 
In  severe  cases,  indeed,  the  paroxysms 
are  of  a  most  urgent  kind  and  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence.    A  severe  fit  of 
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laiynglsmiis  may  bo  tluis  clescriljcd  :  the 
breathing  sudtleuly  becomes  greatly  em- 
barrassed, each  act  of  insi)iration  Ijeing 
much  prolonged  and  accompanied  by  a 
harsh  stridor  :  suddenly  the  sound  ceases, 
the  glottis  is  completely  closed,  and  the 
rcspiiiitoi-v  movements  of  the  chest  arc 
suspendecl.  The  (lush  which  first  lit  up 
the  countenance  gives  way  to  pallor  and 
afterwards  to  lividity.  The  eyeballs  roll, 
the  veins  of  the  neck  arc  turbid,  the  fin- 
gers close  on  the  thumb,  which  is  bent  in 
the  palm,  and  the  hands  arc  flexed  on  the 
Avrist ;  spasm  likewise  aflfects  the  feet,  the 
great  toe  is  drawn  away  from  the  other 
toes,  and  the  foot  is  Hexed  an4  rotated 
slightly  outwards.  These  so-called  "car- 
po-pedal"  contractions  are  probably  some- 
times accompanied  with  great  pain.  The 
disease,  indeed,  may  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter and  assume  the  form  of  epilepsy. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  par- 
oxysm just  described,  the  patient  may 
survive  it,  the  apnoea  being  succeeded  by 
stridulous  breathing,  and  by  relaxation  of 
the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  feet  and 
hands  ;  but  wlien  the  symptoms  are  of  the 
dangerous  character  just  described,  the 
paroxysm  is  sure  to  be  quickly  followed 
by  others — in  one  of  which  the  child  dies. 
The  severity  of  the  attacks  varies  between 
the  mild  paroxysm  which  lias  been  de- 
scribed as  occurring  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  one  sufficiently  intense 
to  cause  death.  The  spasm  is  character- 
ized by  its  sudden  occurrence  and  by  its 
complete  remission,  as  a  rule  by  the  entire 
absence  of  febrile  irritation,  and  by  the 
progressive  severity  of  the  spasm,  as  re- 
gards recurrence,  duration,  and  intensity. 
Some  of  the  associated  symptoms  of  laryn- 
gismus may  likewise  be  present,  such  as 
hydrocephalus,  a  rachitic  condition,  or 
enlargement  of  the  thymus  body. 

DiAGKOSis. — The  non-febrile  and  dis- 
tinctly intermittent  nature  of  the  affection 
differentiates  it  from  true  croup,  and  its 
own  distinctive  characters  from  all  other 
diseases. 

Pathology.  —  The  pathology  of  the 
disease  has  been  considerably  encroached 
upon  in  considering  its  causes,  but  there 
still  remains  something  to  be  said  con- 
cerning its  nature.  There  are  two  points 
on  which  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to 
insist :  these  are  (1)  that  in  all  cases  there 
is  an  altered  state  of  the  nerve-centres ; 
and  (2)  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  stridulous  inspiration 
and  apnoea  is  spasm  of  the  adductors  of 
the  vocal  cords.  The  facts  which  point 
to  an  alteration  in  the  brain  substance 
(whether  recognizable  or  not)  arc  first, 
that  both  sides  of  the  body  (both  vocal 
cords)  are  affected ;  secondly,  that  the 
various  causes  (such  as  dentition,  indi- 


I  gestion)  are  not  only  often  in  operation 
without  the  production  of  laryngeal  spasm, 
I  but  when  they  do  give  rise  to  tliat  symp- 
I  tom  they  necessarily  act  through  the 
brain  ;  thirdly,  that  frequently  other  ad- 
mitted symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation, 
such  as  the  carpo-pedal  contractions,  are 
present.  That  the  disease  depends  on 
spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords 
appears  probable  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — (1)  The  other  phenomena  arc  those 
of  spasm  (carpo-pedal  contractions).  (2) 
Complete  closure  of  the  glottis  never  takes 
place  under  physiological  conditions,  and 
therefore  it  is  improbable  that  the  simple 
action  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords 
could  cause  complete  closure  of  the  glottis 
(the  action  of  the  abductors  being  in'abey- 
ance) ;  in  support  of  this  view  I  may  ob- 
serve that  in  three  cases  of  paral3'sis  of 
the  crico-ary  tenoideus  posticus  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  affected  cord  was  not  adducted  to  the 
median  line.  (3)  The  total  remission  of 
so  urgent  a  symptom  points  to  its  cause 
being  of  a  spasmodic  nature  ;  there  being, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  instance  of  com- 
plete paralysis  of  a  truly  paroxysmal  cha- 
racter. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  paroxysm  and  its  sup- 
posed cause.  The  cases  mainly  dependent 
on  reflex  causes  (dentition  or  irritation  of 
the  alimentary  canal)  generally  do  well, 
whilst  those  due  to  direct  pressure,  and 
those  mainly  caused  by  cerebral  irritation 
are  more  frequently  fatal.  Thymic  asth- 
ma is  especially  dangerous,  and  if  there  is 
evidence  (such  as  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gland)  to  show  that  the  spasm 
is  of  that  character,  the  most  unfavorable 
opinion  must  be  given.  The  length  of 
the  intervals  between  the  parox3-sms  is  a 
good  prognostic  guide — the  longer  the  in- 
terval the  better  the  chance  of  recovery. 

Treatjient. — 'The  treatment  must  be 
twofold:  first,  to  relieve  quickly  the  spasm 
of  the  glottis ;  secondly,  to  attack  the 
source  of  the  disease.  The  immediate 
treatment  generally  falls  to  the  nurse  or 
mother.  The  little  patient  should  be 
raised  and  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  then  he  may  be  slapped  on  the  back, 
cold  water  may  be  dashed  in  the  face,  and 
ammonia  or  strong  acetic  acid  held  to  the 
nose.  These  measures  are  often  success- 
ful by  giving  rise  to  violent  expiratory 
actions  ;  but  remedies  calculated  to  re- 
lieve spasm  are  equally  successful.  The 
warm  bath  may  be  used  and  emetics 
given  directly  there  is  a  sign  of  the  stri- 
dor—when  the  paroxysm  is  on,  the  child 
will  not  drink.  A  favorite  remedy  in  Gcr- 
manv,  and  one  that  is  highly  successful, 
is  tickling  the  fauces  Avith  the  finger  or  a 
feather  until  vomiting  is  produced.  De- 
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pressing  enemata,  such  as  tobacco,  have 
likewise  been  reoomniended,  but  their  use 
is  attended  with  considerable  danger.  Tlie 
ordinary  rules  for  the  treatment  of  disease 
apply  here ;  that  is  to  say,  gentle  reme- 
dies should  be  used  in  mild  cases  and 
those  of  a  more  powerful  character  in 
dangerous  ones.  Putting  the  lower  part 
of  the  child's  body  in  a  hot  bath  and 
dashing  cold  water  in  its  face  is  a  simple 
and  sometimes  successful  plan.  The  in- 
halation of  chloroform  is  a  very  valuable 
remedy,  but  of  course  must  be  used  with 
great  care,  and  cannot  safely  be  employed 
by  non-professional  persons.  If  the  child 
appears  to  be  sinking  from  the  apncea,  the 
trachea  must,  of  course,  be  opened,  and 
artificial  respiration  resorted  to.  Indeed 
this  should  even  be  adopted  by  the  prac- 
titioner, should  he  arrive  shortly  after  the 
apparent  extinction  of  life.  Some  prac- 
titioners recommend  the  use  of  antispas- 
modic remedies  (whether  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, or  mineral)  between  the  fits.  As 
regards  the  fons  et  origo  maZi,  the  most 
suitable  treatment  will  be  found  detailed 
in  the  various  articles  in  these  volumes 
which  treat  of  scrofula,  rickets,  hydro- 
cephalus, dentition,  parasites,  &c.  En- 
largement of  the  thymus  must  be  treated 
by  the  application  of  leeches  (according  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient),  and 
afterwards  by  counter-irritation. 

Varieties.  —  The  ordinary  kinds  of 
laryngismus,  according  to  my  views,  are 
essentially  due  to  spasm  of  the  adductors 
of  the  vocal  cords,  but  that  variety  which 
is  caused  by  pressure  on  the  pneumogas- 
tric  or  recurrent  nerves  is  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  abductors.  It  has  been  treated  of 
in  the  last  section  of  neuroses;  and  differs 
from  ordinary  laryngismus,  in  the  ways 
there  indicated.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Dr.  Ley  was  right  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  certain  form  of  laryngis- 
mus, but  mistaken  in  regarding  a  rare 
variety  as  a  typical  example.  This  view 
explains  the  very  opposite  opinions  which 
have  been  held  concerning  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  the  disease. 

I  have  thought  it  more  convenient  to 
treat  spasm  of  the  glottis  as  an  infantile 
affection,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  sometimes  occurs  to  adults.  Wo- 
nien  are  generally  the  subjects  of  it ;  and 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  hysterical 
phenomenon.  In  one  case,  however,  that 
came  under  my  notice,  there  were  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  hysteria,  the  strid- 
ulous  inspiration  being  so  much  worse 
during  sleep,  that  the  patient,  a  woman 
in  the  London  Hospital,  was  obliged  to  be 
placed  in  a  separate  room,  on  account  of 
keeping  the  other  patients  awake.  In 
this  case,  though  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane  was  much  congested,  the  vocal 
cords  were  perfectly  healthy.    The  case 


recovered  under  the  local  treatment  re- 
commended under  the  head  of  Chronic 
Laryngitis. ' 

The  treatment  should  be  the  same  as 
that  advised  for  children,  though  inhala- 
tions of  sedative  and  ana;sthetic  vapors 
may  here  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Spasm  of  the  glottis,  dependent  on  the  in- 
halation of  poisonous  gases  and  tlie  im- 
paction of  foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus, 
requires  the  most  prompt  treatment ;  if 
not  immediately  relieved,  laryngotomy  or 
tracheotomy  should  be  performed  without 
delay.  One  form  of  spasm  of  the  vocal 
cords  is  that  met  with  in  hooping-cough 
—the  essential  phenomena  of  this  com- 
plaint being  a  series  of  short,  rapid,  and 
violent  expirations,  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed stridulous  inspiration— the  disease 
which  will  be  found  treated  in  detail  else- 
where.^ The  laryngeal  cough,  sometimes 
met  with  in  hysterical  women  whose  lar- 
ynx is  seen  with  the  larjaigoscope  to  be 
perfectly  healthy,  is  also  due  to  a  spas- 
modic tendency  of  the  adductors  of  the 
cords,  the  spasm  only  occurring  in  expira- 
tion ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
sharp  ringing  cough  which  occasionally 
affects  children,  and  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  of  a  reflex  nature.  The  nervous 
laryngeal  cough  of  adults  is  as  difficult  to 
treat  as  most  hysterical  complaints.  I 
have  found  the  most  satisfactory  results 
follow  from  the  use  of  warm  sedative  and 
anaesthetic  inhalations ;  but  the  results 
are  often  disappointing.  Lasegue  report- 
ed a  case  successfully  treated  by  bella- 
donna but  in  a  severe  case  that  came 
under  my  care,  atropine  was  given  till  its 
full  physiological  effects  were  produced, 
but  without  relief  of  the  cough.  Dr.  Ilar- 
ley  has  reported  a  case''  in  which  valeri- 
anate of  zinc  effected  a  cure. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SENSORY  SYSTEM  OF 
THE  LARYlSrX. 

Hyioeroisihesia. 

Increased  sensibility  occurring  inde- 
pendently of  inflammatory  disease  or 
structural  alteration  of  the  tissues  of  the 
larynx,  is  undoubtedly  a  rare  morbid  con- 
dition, but  it  may  occur  either  in  an  in- 
termittent form  or  without  any  periodic 
character.  A  case  of  the  former  kind  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Gerhardt,^  and  a  few  of 
the  latter  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 
Several  cases  have  also  been  reported  by 
Dr.  Handfield  Jones.  ^    Neuralgic  cases 


'  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1862. 
2  Vol.  i. 

'  Archives  G6ndralcs,  May,  1854. 

^  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

5  Vircho-w,  Archiv  xxvii.  IToft  1  and  2. 

6  Mod.  Times  and  Gazette,  May  2,  1863. 
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should  be  treated  on  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples wliich  reguiiitt;  liie  therapeutic  man- 
agement of  Mich  cases.  The  iniialation 
of  hot  sedative  vapors  and  unoijsthetics 
does  good  in  cases  of  a  non-intermittent 
character ;  and  the  internal  use  of  nar- 
cotics is  also  indicated. 

Some  of  the  morbid  phenomena  already 
I'cferred  to  under  the  head  of  Motor  Adec- 
tions  (such  as  i)ertussis  and  nervous  lar- 
yngeal cough),  may  he  due  to  increased 
sensibility  of  the  nuicous  membrane  of  the 
vocal  cords — the  hypcrtesthesia  manifest- 
ing itself  in  rcllex  action. 

Ancesthesia, 

Although  there  is  great  difference  be- 
tween the  sensibility  of  the  glottis  in  dif- 
ferent people,  anesthesia  rarely  occurs  as 
a  distinct  morbid  affection. 

Disease  affecting  the  origin  or  trunks  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  or  their  supe- 
rior laryngeal  branches,  would  be  likely 
to  diminisii  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx 
in  proportion  as  the  function  of  the  nerves 
was  interfered  with.'  Eomberg  has  ob- 
served that  in  cholera  there  is  impaired 
sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx.''  Some  morbid  phenomena  of  a 
functional  character,  such  as  a  vocalist's 
inability  to  produce  certain  notes  which 
previously  could  be  easily  formed,  are 
probably  in  some  cases  (where  the  larynx 
appears  healthy)  due  to  impaired  mus- 
cular sensibility. 


SECTION  II. 

Secondary  Diseases  of  the  Larynx 
IX  Acute  Affections. 

SKALLPOX. 

The  laryngeal  affection  may  be  a  mild 
papular  or  pustular  eruption  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  it  may  be  a  severe  inflam- 
matory disease  accompanied  by  the  pres- 
ence of  false  membrane.  The  former,  as 
a  rule,  causes  little  or  no  inconvenience  ; 
the  latter  is  often  fotal.  In  the  year 
1863,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Marson, 
the  author  of  the  able  article  on  Smallpox 
(vol.  i.  p.  127),  I  was  enabled  to  examine 
several  patients  in  the  Smallpox  Hospital, 
with  the  laryngoscope.  In  one  patient 
laboring  under  severe  purpuric  smallpox, 
I  found  ecchymotic  spots  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  over  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages. In  a  convalescent  case,  there  was 
a  distinct  pustule  on  the  edge  of  the  epi- 
glottis ;  in  another  case,  in  which  the 


'  Hufeland'3  Journ,  der  pract.  Heilkunde, 
Feb.  1853. 

2  Ibid.  Feb.  1832, 


entire  body  was  covered  with  pustules, 
the  larynx*  appeared  perfectly  healthy  ; 
and  in  another  sinnlar  case  there  were  no 
pustules,  ljut  there  was  a  marked  conget*- 
tion  of  the  nmcous  mendn-ane  ;  in  anotlier 
case,  the  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis 
was  covered  with  pustules.    Riiide,  who 
in  a  bad  epidemic  of  smallpox,  in  Greifs- 
wald,  in  185(1-57,  miide  no  less  than  fifty- 
four  post-mortems,  observes,'  "Although 
I  have  seen  here  and  there  pustule-like 
elevations,  I  nevertheless  consider  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  tlie  laryngeal  affec- 
tion to  be  of  a  croupous  or  diphtheritic 
inflammation."    Dr.  Riihle  further  ob- 
serves, that,  as  "out  of  the  fifty-four  cases 
there  was  not  a  single  case  in  which  the 
larynx  and  windpipe  were  in  a  normal 
state,  he  cannot  but  attribute  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  mortality  to  the  laryn- 
geal affection."  Pathological  examples  of 
the  diphtheritic  complications  of  smallpox 
are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  St. 
Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tals, and  in  other  collections.    In  two  in- 
stances, I  have  known  permanent  paralysis 
of  the  adductor  of  a  vocal  cord  follow 
smallpox  :  in  both,  the  larynx  was  affected 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
affection  was  of  the  diphtheritic  character. 
As  regards  treatment,  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  the  pustular  form  of  the  diseases 
interference  is  unnecessary,  and  that  in 
the  diphtheritic  form  it  is  almost  useless  : 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  local 
treatment  elsewhere   recommended  for 
primary  diphtheria  can  be  adopted. 


JIEASLES. 

In  this  disease  the  affection  of  the 
larynx  may  be  either  a  simple  catarrh,  or 
a  severe  croupous  affection. 

The  catarrhal  form  of  laryngitis  may 
occur  before  the  eruption  appears,  a  day 
or  two  after  the  rash  has  come  out,  or 
when  it  is  beginning  to  decline.  It  is 
more  common  than  the  croupy  form  of 
disease  ;  and  though  occasionally  the  in- 
flammation runs  high,  it  is  seldom  of  any 
importance.  In  some  epidemics,  catar- 
rhal laryngitis  comes  on  when  the  erup- 
tion has  almost  disappeared."  In  these 
cases,  there  is  generally  obstinate  hoarse- 
ness. In  a  number  of  Professor  Hebra's 
patientsin  the  General  Hospital  atVienna, 
in  different  stages  of  measles,  Dr.  Stofella" 
found  a  highly  injected  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  in  almost 
all  the  cases  which  he  examined  laryngo- 
scopically. 


>  Op.  cit.  p.  247. 

2  Bohn,  Konigsberg  Mediz.  Jahrbiiclier, 
1858. 

»  Wien  Mediziu.  Wochenschrift,  Nos.  18, 
19,  20,  1862. 
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The  croupy  or  diphtheritic  form  of  iu- 
Uammatiou,  observes  Dr.  West,  "selcloiu 
begins  until  the  eruption  of  measles  is  on 
the  decline,  or  the  process  of  desquama- 
tion has  commenced.  Its  appearance  is 
most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
daj^  from  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
but  it  oftener  occurs  at  a  later  than  an 
earlier  period."'  The  treatment  should 
be  similar  to  that  recommended  for  pri- 
mary croup,  but  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  secondary  disease  is  of  a 
less  sthenic  type. 


SCARLATINA. 

The  affection  of  the  larynx  in  these 
cases  may  be  either  an  acute  oedema  of 
the  glottis  or  a  croupous  inflammation  : 
they  are,  fortunately,  both  rare  complica- 
tions. The  cederaa  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  scarlet  fever  may  be  dependent  on 
the  debility  which  exists  during  the  con- 
valescence of  severe  febrile  complaints,  or 
may  be  due  to  the  renal  affection  which 
sometimes  follows  scarlatina. 

The  croupy  inflammation  of  the  larynx, 
though  not  common,  is  peculiar  to  some 
epidemics.  Goupp  described  an  epidemic 
in  "Wurtemberg,  in  which,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  croupy  symptoms  ap- 
peared from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day  of 
the  illness ;  in  some  cases  death  took 
^  place  before  the  exanthera  appeared.^  It 
has  been  observed,  that  in  diseases  of  the 
larynx  dependent  on,  or  associated  Avith, 
scarlatina,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
the  ulcerative  process.  A  specimen  (jSTo. 
36,  series  W),  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thom- 
as's Hospital,  supports  this  view.  The 
larynx  was  taken  from  an  adult  patient, 
who  died  of  scarlatina :  there  is  a  very 
thin  layer  of  lymph  covering  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  the  right 
arytenoid  is  laid  bare  by  a  large  ulcer. 

The  treatment  of  the  plastic  form  of  in- 
flammation should  be  such  as  is  recom- 
mended for  diphtheria,  viz.,  the  internal 
use  and  local  application  of  the  persalts  of 
iron,  a  highly  nourishing  diet,  and  the 
free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  well  di- 
luted. The  practitioner  must  always 
have  tracheotomy  in  view.  In  oedema, 
this  operation  is  also  likely  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  scarification  should  be  first  tried. 


ERYSIPELAS. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  neck 
there  is  always  more  or  less  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx ;  and 
even  when  the  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion is  seated  on  the  limbs,  there  is  some- 


'  Diseases  of  Infancy,  p.  236. 
^  Riihle,  op.  cit.  p.  243. 
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times  sympathetic  or  concomitant  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx.  It  sometimes, 
though  less  frequently,  occurs  in  hospital 
gangrene.'  It  may  result  in  an  acute 
oedema,  which  rapidly  tends  towards  a 
fatal  termination.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  and  pain  ;  the 
latter  is  iiicreased  on  pressure.  Dr.  Seme- 
leder  has  examined  five  cases  with  the 
laryngoscope ;  in  four  of  them  the  ery- 
sipelas affected  the  face,  and  in  these  he 
found  inflammatory  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  epiglottis  and  larynx  down  to  the 
vocal  cords,  though  there  was  no  dyspnoea 
or  dysphonia.  The  inflammatory  symp- 
toms in  the  larynx  disappeared  gradually 
with  the  desquamation  of  the  skin  ;  and 
in  one  case  a  relapse  of  the  cuticular 
affection  was  accompanied  by  a  recur- 
rence of  laryngeal  inflammation.  In  the 
fifth  case — erysipelas  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties —  there  was  no  hyperi?emia  of  the 
lar^^nx.  The  poison  of  erysipelas  some- 
times confines  itself  to  the  larynx,  the 
skin  being  free  from  inflammation  ;  at 
other  times  it  passes  from  the  larynx  to 
the  external  parts.  Cases  are  on  record, 
at  least,  which  tend  to  support  these 
vieAvs.  * 

The  treatment  should  be  active,  and 
such  as  has  been  recommended  in  ordi- 
nary inflammation  and  osdema  of  the 
larynx. 

TYPHUS  AND  TYPHOID. 

In  typhus  there  is  nothing  character- 
istic about  the  laryngeal  affection  ;  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  plastic 
deposit  on  its  surface,  gangrenous  inflam- 
mation, and  oedema,  being  conditions 
which  are  all  occasionally  met  with.  The 
ulceration  is  generally  of  the  most  de- 
structive character,  and  whilst  it  often 
involves  a  large  surface,  it  frequently 
penetrates  deeply  and  exposes  the  car- 
tilages. It  is  generally  at  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  larynx,  that  is,  at  the  under 
part,  in  the  prone  position  of  a  patient 
with  low  fever,  that  the  disease  is  most 
frequently  found ;  and  it  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by 
hypostatic  influences.  The  cricoid  car- 
tilage is  frequently  seen  to  be  denuded, 
and  of  a  blackish-gray  color,  and  there  is 
frequently  a  corresponding  discoloration 
of  the  opposite  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

In  typhoid  the  same  conditions  are  met 
with  as  in  typhus  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  greater  liability  to  osdema,  the  ulcerative 
process  more  often  appears  to  originate  in 
a  t3^phous  deposit,  —  "  laryngo-tyjohous 
being,  as  it  were,"  says  Rokitansky,  "the 
completion  of  abdominal  typhous  ;"  and 


'  Kyland,  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  p.  8. 
2  Ibid.  pp.  73  to  77. 
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it  is  said  that  the  cartilages  often  become 
iiuk'peiKleiitl}'  tliseuBed,  t.  c.  become  (Uk- 
eased  Avithout  the  Huperjucent  tissues 
being  priuiarily  allected.  So  many  con- 
ditions of  the  hirynx  are  met  witli  wliich 
tend  to  lead  to  destruction  of  the  car- 
tilages, that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  theory  that  these  structures 
become  indcpenclently  diseased.  If  in 
cases  where  the  cartilages  are  aflccted  the 
patient  survives  the  fever,  the  pathologi- 
cal changes  described  at  page  30  take 

{)lacc,  and  the  case  runs  the  course  of 
aryngcal  phthisis.  Dr.  Wilks  has  espe- 
cially called  the  attention  of  tlie  profes- 
sion in  this  country  to  the  ulceration  of 
tlie  larynx  occurring  in  typhoid.' 

Treatjient. — In  these  cases,  Avhere 
subjective  symptoms  are  often  altogetlier 
absent,  and  tliose  of  an  objective  charac- 
ter are  to  a  great  extent  masked,  the  dic- 
tates of  rational  medicine  should  lead  us 
to  be  prepared  by  surgical  interference 
(tracheotomy)  to  prevent  death  from  lar- 
j-ngeal  obstruction,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  control  or  oiipose  the  disease. 


Secondary  Diseases  of  the  Lahyjix 
IX  Chronic  Affections. 

LARYNGEAL  PHTHISIS. 

Definition. — Chronic  thickening  and 
Tilceration  of  the  larynx,  usually  occur- 
ring consecutively  to  j^ulmonary  phthisis, 
but  sometimes  being  present  before  thei'e 
is  any  evidence  of  lung-disease.  There 
is  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  often  dys- 
phagia and  dyspnoea,  Avith  persistent  in- 
crease of  temperature,  and  continuous 
"wasting  of  the  body. 

Synonyms. — Lui.in — Phthisis  laryngea, 
Laryngitis  chronica.  Tuberculosis  laryn- 

fis,  Larj^ngoplithisis,  Ilelcosis  laryngis  ; 
"rench — Phthisic  laryngee  ;  German  — 
Kehlkopftuberculose  ;  English  —  Laryn- 
geal Phthisis,  Throat  Consumption. 

Causes. — The  causes  are  the  same  as 
those  which  give  rise  to  other  laryngeal 
affections  (such  as  exposure  to  cold,  func- 
tional excesses,  <fec.),  jjZzfs  a  special  con- 
stitutional condition,  either  inherited  or 
acquired,  through  which  cell-proliferation 
takes  place  in  the  submucous  tissues.  In 
ordinary  chronic  laryngitis  the  rapid  evo- 
lution of  imperfect  cells  takes  place  at  the 
free  surface,  but  in  laryngeal  phthisis  the 
interstices  of  the  tissue  are  the  seat  of  de- 
posit. Although  Niemeyer  has  done  good 
service  in  so  decisively  combating  the 
idea  of  the  iuherculur  origin  of  all  forms 


1  Transact.  Pathol.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  34,  and 
vol.  xi.  p.  14. 


of  phthisis,  and  in  pointing  out  the  catar- 
rhal and  inllanunalory  nature  of  many 
cases  of  that  disease,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  disposition  to  low  interstitial 
inllannnation  is  often  inherited,  or,  at  any 
rate,  congenital.  The  feeble  texture  is 
excited  to  chronic  inllamniation  and  cell- 
proliferation  by  verv  slight  exciting  causes. 
By  the  Vienna  school  the  cell-prolifera- 
tion was  called  an  ''exudation,"  and 
probably,  in  a  large  immber  of  cases,  the 
deposit  is  more  of  this  nature  than  that 
of  a  true  fjrowlh;  the  weak  constitution 
which  gives  rise  to  it  was  called  "a  dia- 
thesis." Our  views  on  phthisis  are  now 
undergoing  a  great  change,  but  however 
unimportant  a  role  tubercle  may  play,  that 
there  exists  a  diathetic  predisposition  to 
low  inflammatory  action  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Laryngeal  phthisis  is  often  hered- 
itary, and  it  frequently  attacks  several 
brothers  and  sisters  ;  as  in  other  laryn- 
geal affections,  males  show  a  greater  pro- 
clivity to  it  than  females. 

Numerous  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis 
have  come  under  my  inspection,  where 
the  most  experienced  stethoscopists  have 
been  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  lung- 
disease  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  'only  three  times  met 
with  cases  of  lar3'ngeal  phthisis  in  the 
dead  subject  without  finding  correspond- 
ing pulmonary  disease.  , 

Sy3IPT03is. — Suhjective. — There  is  no- 
thing characteristic  about  the  subjective 
symptoms :  they  resemble  those  met  with 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  except  that,  owing 
to  the  thickening  of  the  tissues,  the  act 
of  deglutition  is  more  often  performed 
with  difficulty.  Pain  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced in  swallowing,  but  it  more  often 
happens  that  the  act  is  difficult — violent 
coughing  coming  on  from  a  little  food 
getting  into  the  larynx ;  sometimes  the 
drink  is  violently  ejected  through  the 
nares.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing  is 
most  extreme  when  the  ej)iglottis  is  much 
thickened ;  but  it  also  generall}'^  occurs 
when  the  ary-epiglottic  or  inter-arytenoid 
folds  are  much  swollen. 

Objective.  —  (1)  Vocal. — D.ysphonia,  or 
aphonia,  is  always  present ;  hoai'seness 
being  generally  the  symptom  of  the  early 
stages,  complete  aphonia  of  the  later. 
The  aphonia  is,  of  course,  general!}-  de- 
pendent on  structural  changes,  but  it  may 
occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
from  functional  causes  (weakened  approx- 
imative action  of  the  vocal  cords,  and 
feeble  action  of  the  expiratory'  muscles). 
The  cough  varies  in  different  stages. 
Sometimes  the  disease  is  ushered  in  with 
violent  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  cough 
Avhich  nothing  can  alleviate;  sometimes 
it  is  only  an  occasional  dry  tickling  cough; 
it  is  generally  aphonic  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease. 
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(2)  Bespiratory.— The  respiration  is  at 
first  little  aflected,  but  afterwards  it  be- 
comes embarrassed,  and  inspiration  is 
often  stridulous  ;  mucous  i-alcs  can  gen- 
erally be  heard  over  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  trachea.  In  the  last  stage  the  dys- 
pntea  is  so  great  that  tracheotomy  occa- 
sionally becomes  necessary. 

(3)  Laryngoscopic  Sigiis.— la.  cases  ot 
pulmonary  phthisis  pallor  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  often  noticed,  and  Dr.  Seni- 
eleder  regards  anaemia  of  the  larynx, 
where  there  is  no  other  cause  for  its  ex- 
istence, as  of  some  prognostic  value  with 
re"-ard  to  phthisis.  Congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  generally  the  cause 
of  the  hoarseness  in  the  early  stages  of 
laryngeal  phthisis.  At  this  period  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  condition 
from  ordinary  chronic  laryngitis ;  when, 
however,  exudation  takes  place,  the  ap- 
pearance is  characteristic. 

The  ary-epiglottic  folds  look  like  two 
large,  solid,  pale,  pyriform  tumors,  the 
large  ends  being  against  each  other  in  the 
middle  line,  and  the  small  ones  directed 
upwards  and  outwards.    The  surface  is, 
as  remarked,  generally  pale,  but  there 
may  be  accidental  congestion.   The  inter- 
arytenoid  fold  is  absorbed  in  these  swell- 
ings, which  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  prevent 
the  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  only  aftects  the 
ary-epiglottic  fold  of  one  side,  and  at  first 
the  projection  of  the  cartilages  of  Wris- 
berg  and  Santorini  interfere  with  the  dis- 
tinctly pyriform  shape  of  the  tumors,  but 
when  developed  they  are  pathognomonic 
of  the  disease.    The  condition  described 
is  really  only  chronic  oedema  of  the  ary- 
epiglottic  folds,  but  when  once  fully  es- 
tablished it  is  as  certain  to  terminate 
fatally  as  a  case  of  acute  tuberculosis  or 
encephaloid  cancer.    Its  course  is,  of 
course,  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  dis- 
eases mentioned,  but  the  end  is  similar. 
The  epiglottis  is  not  unfrequently  thick- 
ened ;  sometimes  it  is  so  much  enlarged 
as  to  prevent  an  inspection  of  the  parts 
below.    Its  shape  is  often  somewhat  tur- 
ban-like, the  normal  contour  and  surface 
marks  having  completely  disappeared. 
In  addition  to  the  thickening,  the  epiglot- 
tis is  in  fact  often  rolled  backwards  on 
itself,  so  that  the  free  edges  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  laryngeal  mirror ;  in  other 
cases,  where  they  are  visible,  the  cartilage 
is  often  exposed  from  ulceration.  Thick- 
ening and  ulceration  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  ventricular  bands  (false  vocal  cords) 
can  sometimes  be  seen,  but  disease  may 
make  considerable  progress  in  this  part 
without  coming  into  the  field  of  vision. 
Ulceration  of  the  vocal  cords  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  the  most  common  situation  being 
at  the  jjvocessiis  vocalis,  the  junction  of  the 
cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  portions. 


(4)  Miscellaneous  Symptoms.— The  la- 
ryngeal secretion  varies  greatly  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  probably  de- 
pends more  upon  the  condition  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  than  upon  that 
of  the  larynx.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  those  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
The  course  of  the  symptoms  varies  with 
the  site  of  the  disease,  the  progress  being 
most  rapid  when  the  epiglottis  is  affected, 
and  generally  much  slower  when  the  ary- 
epiglottic  folds  are  the  parts  implicated. 
The  termination  is  nearly  always  fatal 
where  thickening  has  taken  place  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

Diagnosis.— AVhere  the  characteristic 
pyriform  swellings  of  the  ary-epiglottic 
folds  are  present,  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  disease ;  but  where  the  thicken- 
ing is  not  of  such  a  defined  character,  the 
diagnosis  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  only 
conditions  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to 
an  error  are  acute  oedema,  and  syphilitic 
thickening.  In  acute  oedema,  the  rapid 
occurrence  of  the  disease  and  the  trans- 
parent character  of  the  swelling  differen- 
tiate it,  and  in  syphilis  the  thickening  is 
not  considerable,  whilst  the  ulcerative 
process  is  more  active. 

Pathology.— It  is  difficult  to  investi- 
gate the  pathology  of  laryngeal  phthisis, 
because  of  the  close  mutual  interdepend- 
ence of  the  conditions  of  the  larynx  and 
lungs.    As  the  result,  however,  of  careful 
observation  with  the  laryngoscope  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows  : 
— 1st.  There  is  chronic  hypersemia,  gene- 
rally of  a  higher  degree  but  more  limited 
extent  than  is  met  with  in  ordinary 
chronic  laryngitis.    2dly.  Thickening  of 
the  tissues  takes  place,  the  kind  of  thick- 
ening varying  in  different  parts  ;  thus, 
the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords  appear  to 
become  infiltrated  with  a  semi-solid  mate- 
rial, whilst  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  be- 
come distended  by  a  simple  serous  exuda- 
tion ; '  the  thickening  of  the  ventricular 
bands  (false  vocal  cords)  is  generally  of 
the  solid  character,  but  is  occasionally 
serous.    3dly.  Small  ulcers  form ;  these 
afterwards  coalesce  and  produce  larger 
ulcers  (the  secondary  tubercular  ulcers  of 
the  larynx  of  Rokitansky).    The  small 
primary  ulcers,  which  are  frequently  first 
seen  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ven- 
tricular bands  and  on  the  under-surface 
of  the  epiglottis,  when  watched  with  the 
laryngoscope,  often  appear  to  commence 
in  the  minute  racemose  glands.  Subse- 


'  In  14  of  the  274  oases  of  oedema  of  the 
glottis  collected  by  Sestier  (Traits  de  I'Angine 
oed6mateuso;  Paris,  1852),  the  patients  suf- 
fered from  "chronic  laryngitis  with  pulmonary 
tubercles." 
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quently  the  ulceration  spreads  to  other 
parU;  Koiaetiiucs,  however,  tlie  ulcerative 
proceiss  connneuees  in  the  vocal  cords — 
destruction  of  epitiieliuni  often  occurring 
some  time  hefore  iho  dense  structure  of 
the  cord  Uself  is  allected.  In  otiicr  words, 
when  tlie  cords  are  llrst  attaciccd,  denuda- 
tion of  epitlielium  precedes  deposit  in  tlio 
tissues.  The  actual  loss  of  suijstancc 
which  takes  place  in  larynfjeal  piithisis  is 
not  generally  great,  but  c-ln-onic  disease 
of  the  cartilages  is  frequently  found  when 
the  disease  has  existed  for  a  few  montlis  ; 
and  it  apperrs  to  me  that  Dr.  Addison's 
dictum  that  "  inllammation  constitutes 
the  great  instrument  of  destruction  in 
every  form  of  phthisis"  is  true  in  tliis  in- 
stance. Tuljercle  appears  to  play  a  very 
secondary  part,  if  any  part  at  all.  As 
regards  the  relation  of  laryngeal  phthisis 
to  pulmonary  phthisis,  as  already  ob- 
served, I  do  not  consider  that  the  laryn- 
geal affection  is  caused  by  the  disease'  of 
the  lungs.  As  a  rule,  the  pulmonary  dis- 
ease precedes  the  affection  of  the  larynx  ; 
but  still,  numerous  cases  occur  in  which 
congestion  and  thickening  of  the  larynx 
■with  hoarseness  and  cough  are  found  be- 
fore au}^  disease  of  the  lungs  can  be  de- 
tected either  by  auscultation  or  microsco- 
pic examination  of  the  sputa.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
evidence  of  pulmonary  disease  becomes 
manifest,  and  I  have  only  met  with  three 
cases  in  which  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion laryngeal  phthisis  was  present  with- 
out any  disease  of  the  lungs.  As  an  al- 
most invariable  rule,  cavities  are  found  in 
the  lungs,  or  at  least  breaking  down  of 
lung-tissue. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— On  examining  the 
larynx  of  a  patient  who  has  died  from 
laryngeal  phthisis,  there  is  commonly 
found  great  thickening  of  the  submucous 
tissues  of  the  larynx,  with  ulcers  varying 
in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a  shilling. 
The  small  ulcers  a  re  most  commonly  found 
on  the  under-surfiice  of  the  epiglottis  ;  the 
larger  ones  at  the  root  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ventricular 
bands,  and  at  the  processus  vocalis.  Some- 
times the  ulcerative  process  is  limited  to 
the  minute  glanduljB,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sents a  worm-eaten  appearance.  Tubercle 
is  said  by  Rokitansky'  to  be  deposited  in 
the  form  of  gray  granulations  in  the  sub- 
mucous areolar  tissue,  or  to  be  infiltrated 
as  yellow  caseous  matter  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane — the  true  tul)ercular  de- 
posit being  I'arely  found  except  over  the 
arytsenoideus  muscle  and  tlie  subjacent 
arytenoid  cartilages.     Rokitansky  does 


not  consider  the  thickening  of  tlie  epiglottis 
to  be  of  the  true  tubercular  cliaracter.  I 
have  never  seen  the  gray  granulations  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  dej)osit  in  the  tissues 
has  appeared  to  me  to  consist  of  a  serous 
fluid  with  a  few  compound  granule  cells, 
and  with  molecular  and  granular  matter. 
This  debris  may  or  mav  not  be  tubei  cular, 
but  even  at  this  period  it  may  be  of  more 
than  historical  interest  to  remark  that 
though  Louis'  found  ulceration  of  tlie 
larynx  in  one-fourth  of  his  cases  of  pul- 
monary phthisis,  he  did  not  consider  that 
tubercle  was  ever  deposited  in  the  tissues 
of  the  larynx.  The  proportion  of  cellular 
elements  varies  in  different  cases  and  in 
different  parts  :  in  the  ary-epiglottic  folds 
they  are  generally  very  scarce  or  alto- 
gether absent.  Pus  is  sometimes  found 
diffused  through  the  tissues,  but  rarely 
circumscribed,  unless  it  be  under  the  pen- 
chondrium  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Caries  of  the  Curtilages—  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  necrosis  of  the  curtilages — far 
more  often  results  from  lai-yngeal  phthisis 
than  from  all  other  diseases  together,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  common 
sequelffi. 

The  death  of  the  cartilages  is  generally 
believed,  and  probably  with  truth,  to 
originate  in  inflammation  of  the  perichon- 
drium. After  death  that  membrane  is 
not  unfrequently  found  to  be  separated 
from  the  cartilage  by  a  quantitj^  of  pus, 
and  ossification  of  the  cartilage  generally 
precedes  its  death.  The  cartilage,  with 
the  exception  of  its  more  or  less  ossified 
condition,  may  present  almost  a  healthy 
appearance,  or  it  may  be  of  a  dark  gray 
or  even  black  color.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  discoloration  seems  to  depend 
on  whether  there  is  a  communication 
(through  ulceration  of  the  tissues)  be- 
tween the  cartilage  and  the  atmosphere. 
In  those  cases  where  there  is  ulceration, 
their  surface,  and  sometimes  even  their 
entire  thickness,  is  discolored. 

Sometimes  the  cartilages  are  found  to 
be  increased  in  volume,  and  still  more 
rarely  they  are  completely  atrophied.  The 
latter  condition  is  figured  by  Riihle.*  The 
necrosed  condition  of  the  cartilages  is 
generally  associated  with  the  presence  of 
serum  or  pus  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
larynx  ;  the  muscles  are  soaked  in  the 
morbid  fluid,  and  the  areolar  tissue  irregu- 
larly distended  by  it.  The  etiological  re- 
lations between  the  sero-purulent  effusions 
and  the  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  are  of  a 
doubtful,  and  probably  of  a  varying,  cha- 
racter ;  in  some  cases  the  former  seem  to 
depend  on  tiic  latter,  while  in  others  the 
opposite  relation  appears  to  exist.  Some- 
times the  effusion  occurs  in  the  parts  ex- 


'  Louis  on  Phthisis. 
«  Op.  cit.  Plate  I. 
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ternal  to  the  larynx,  especially  when  the 
cartilages  near  the  surface  externally 
(such  as  the  anterior  parts  of  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid)  are  affected,  and  there  a 
laryni^eal  fistula  may_  he  produced.  Ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  the  most  frequently  alfected, 
next  to  them  the  cricoid,  and  then  the  thy- 
roid cartilage ;  it  is,  however,  commonly 
stated  that  tiicy  are  affected  in  the  foUow- 
in<r  order  of  frequency  :  first  the  cricoid, 
secondly  the  thyroid,  and  thirdly  the  ary- 
tenoids. 

PROGJiTOSis.— The  prognosis  is  of  the 
most  unfavorable  character.  Where  the 
epiglottis  is  much  thickened,  the  progress 
of  the  case  is  generally  rapid  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  disease  is  limited 
to  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  its  course  is 
usually  chronic.  The  result  of  carefully 
watching  with  the  laryngoscope,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  a  great  number  of  cases 
of  laryngeal  phthisis,  has  convinced  me 
that  when  once  thickening  to  any  extent 
has  taken  place,  that  is,  when  once  the 
disease  is  fully  established,  nothing  cura- 
tive can  be  efiected  by  treatment.  Out  of 
several  thousand  cases,  I  have  only  seen 
two  patients  recover.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, suffering  may  be  mitigated,  and  life 
prolonged. 

Thek  APEUTics.  —  The  plan  recom- 
mended for  chronic  laryngitis  sometimes 
gives  relief — the  application  of  mineral 
astringents,  by  diminishing  the  irritability 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  often  relieving 
the  troublesome  cough.  Hot  and  anses- 
thetic  inhalations  likewise  sometimes  com- 
fort the  patient ;  and  in  cases  accom- 
panied by  excessive  expectoration,  I  have 
seen  the  secretion  completely  controlled 
by  the  inhalation  of  an  atomized  solution 
of  tannin  (gr.  v.  ad  fl.  oz.  j.). 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  death  in  three  ways 
— first,  by  suffocalion,  the  calibre  of  the 
laryngeal  canal  becoming  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  secondly,  by  inanition,  the  dys- 
phagia being  caused  by  the  thickening  of 
the  epiglottis  and  other  parts  concerned 
in  the  act  of  deglutition  ;  thirdly,  by  the 
marasmus,  which  is  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  constitutional  malady  ;  and 
fourthly,  by  the  combined  effect  oY  these 
influences.  The  fatal  termination  may, 
therefore,  be  postponed  by  the  perform- 
ance of  tracheotomy,  when  that  operation 
becomes  necessary  ;  by  feeding  the  patient 
with  an  oesophageal'  tube,  when  normal 


•  This  instrument,  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  me  by  Messrs.  Khrone  and  Sesse- 
man,  consists  of  a  gum-elastic  catlioter,  about 
12  inches  long,  whicli  is  connected  with  an 
ordinary  pear-shaped  India-rubber  bottle 
(provided  with  a  tap)  by  a  bayonette  joint. 
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deglutition  cannot  be  effected  ;  and  by  tlie 
employment  of  suitable  remedies  (medi- 
cinal and  hygienic)  against  the  constitu- 
tional debility.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  remarks  concerning  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy,  as  the  conditions  which  ren- 
der its  performance  necessary  are  suffi- 
ciently evident.  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  oesophageal  tube,  however,  a  few 
observations  are  called  for.  The  dyspha- 
gia, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  due  more 
to  the  act  of  deglutition  being  imperfectly 
performed  from  non-closure  of  the  larynx 
by  the  epiglottis,  than  by  the  obstruction 
in  the  food  tract,  caused  by  the  thickened 
epiglottis.  It  is  from  food  "going  the 
wrong  way, "  not  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
prevented  passing  down  the  gullet,  that 
the  difficulty  in  swallowing  arises.  Hence 
there  is  generally  very  little  difficulty  in 
introducing  the  oesophageal  tube,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  provided  with  a  duck-billed 
extremity,  and  be  employed  with  the  aid 
of  the  laryngoscope.  The  fatal  termina- 
tion of  phthisis  is,  of  course,  much  accel- 
erated if  the  supply  of  food  is  to  a  great 
extent  cut  off;  and  I  may  observe,  that  I 
have  prolonged  life  for  many  weeks  by 
giving  a  patient  food  and  stimulants  in 
this  Avay.  Alcoholic  liquids,  which  the 
irritability  of  the  throat  would  not  allow 
to  pass,  can  be  readily  introduced  into  the 
system  by  this  method.  Nutritive  ene- 
mata  can  be  employed  instead  of  the  oeso- 
phageal tube,  but  the  results  have  ap- 
peared to  me  much  less  satisfactor3\ 
Where  the  patient  can  swallow  a  little, 
but  experiences  difficulty  in  doing  so  from 
the  food  occasionally  entering  the  larynx, 
he  should  be  directed  to  take  nothing  but 
thick  liquids.  A  little  arrowroot  may  be 
used  for  giving  a  proper  consistence  to  the 
fluids.  By  thickening  the  drink  (in  the 
way  directed)  it  will  be  much  less  likely 
to  pass,  beneath  the  edges  of  the  epiglot- 
tis, into  the  larynx.  It  is  also  Avell  to 
direct  the  patient  to  take  the  drink  at  a 
draught — to  gulp  it  down,  so  to  speak — 
not  to  sip  it.  This  mode  of  procedure 
makes  the  act  of  deglutition  continuous 
instead  of  intermittent,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  passage  of  food  into 
the  larynx  is  much  less  likely  to  occur. 

Preventive  treatment  is  the  only  plan 
which  can  be  adopted  Avith  satisfactory 
results  :  congestion  of  the  larjaix,  there- 
fore, in  phthisical  persons  must  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  diligence.  The  most 
proper  local  treatment  sliould  be  adopted  ; 
complete  rest  of  the  vocal  organ  enforced  ; 


The  tube  is  first  passed  just  beyond  the 
larynx,  then  the  bottle  (previously  filled 
with  a  nutritive  fluid)  is  attached,  and  the 
Huid  injected.  The  feeding  can  bo  efTected 
with  a  common  catheter  and  an  ordinary  In- 
dia-rubber injecting  bottle,  but  this  plan, 
does  not  answer  so  well. 
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am\,  above  all,  suitable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, if  possible,  obtained.  A  warm, 
dry,  and  uniform  temperature  is  the  grand 
desideratum. 


SYPnixis. 

The  laryngeal  phenomena  of  syphilis 
difler  at  dilierent  epochs  of  the  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered separately.    In  secondary  syphilis^ 
condylomata  .are  the  most  characterized 
conditions,  but  chronic  hypericmia  (with- 
out the  mucous  tubei-clcs)  and  superficial 
ulceration  arc  often  met  with.  Condylo- 
mata, occurring  in  the  larynx,  present  a 
similar  appearance  to  those  found  in  the 
pharynx  and  elsewhere ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  arc  raised  patches  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  An  elaborate  article  has  been 
published  by  Gerhardt  and  Koth'  on  the 
subject,  and  by  these  observers  they  are 
described  as  being  papillary  formations, 
mieven,  whitish,  smooth  or  jagged  promi- 
nences, variously  situated  in  the  larynx 
and  of  various  size  and  extent.  These 
morbid  projections  were  found  most  fre- 
quently on  the  vocal  cords,  on  the  inter- 
arytenoid  fold,  and  in  those  situations 
which  by  friction  become  mechanically 
irritated.    Gerhardt  found  these  condylo- 
mata present  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  pa- 
tients sulTering  from  secondary  syphilis. 
This  proportion,  however,  has  not  been 
found  by  other  observers.    In  fifty-two 
cases  of  well-marked  secondary  syphilis, 
which  I  was  kindly  permitted  to  examine 
at  the  Lock  Hospital  in  the  year  18G3, 
condylomata  were  only  found  in  two 
cases,  that  is  to  say  in  less  than  4  per 
cent.  Gerhardt's  cases,  forty-four  in  num- 
ber, were  in  the  "Venereal  Department  of 
a  General  Hospital,  and  therefore  may 
well  be  compared  with  those  at  the  Lock 
Hospital.    The  difference  is  very  remark- 
able.  At  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  we  constantly  meet  with  condylo- 
mata of  the  larynx,  but  the  proportionate 
frequency  of  laryngeal  condylomata  in 
the  constitutional  complaint  of  course 
cannot  be  ascertained  at  this  institution. 
The  inter-arytenoid  commissure  and  the 
epiglottis  are  the  parts  which  I  have  most 
frequently  observed  to  be  affected.  In 
addition  to  the  condylomata  of  secondary 
syphilis,  superficial  ulcerations  of  a  lim- 
ited extent  are  also  occasionally  met  with  ; 
there  is  also  sometimes  very  obstinate 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  latter 
condition  is  due  to  the  syphilitic  dyscra- 
sia.    As  regards  the  treatment,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  ;  the  condylomata  rapidly 
disappear  under  local  treatment  of  a  stimu- 

"  Vircliow,  Archiv,  Bd.  xxxi.  1861,  Hft.  1, 
§  7. 


lating  character,  and  prol)ably  often  spon- 
taneously. In  tlie  cases  reported  by  Ger- 
hardt this  condition  was  removed  by  a 
mercurial  course  ;  tiie  Kuperficial  ulcera- 
tions may  be  cured  by  the  common  astrin- 
gent solutions. 

In  tertiary  syjMlis^  rapid,  deep,  and  ex- 
tensive ulceration  is  the  characteristic 
morbid  condition  of  the  larynx.  The 
ulcerative  process  frequently  destroys  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  the  muscles  and 
perichondrium  are  sometimes  attacked.' 
The  ulcerative  process  is  often  associated 
with  an  oedematous  tendency  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  laryngeal  oedema  seems  often 
to  occur  as  an  extension  of  disease  from 
the  pharynx.  Even  when  the  ulcerative 
process  is  arrested,  however,  the  danger 
does  not  cease  ;  for  the  cicatrices  often 
undergo  a  degree  of  contraction  which 
greatly  interferes  with  the  calibre  of  the 
lai-ynx.  Numerous  cases  of  this  sort  have 
come  under  my  notice,  and  there  are 
many  pathological  specimens  which  illus- 
trate it.^  The  epiglottis  is  peculiarly 
prone  to  be  affected  by  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tion. Whilst  ulceration  is  attacking  the 
epiglottis,  great  dysphagia  is  generally 
experienced ;  but  when  the  ulcers  are 
healed,  swallowing  can  generally  be  ef- 
fected without  trouble,  even  though  nearly 
the  whole  valve  is  destroyed.  When  the 
walls  of  the  pharynx  are  also  ulcerated, 
there  is  danger  of  the  edges  of  the  epiglot- 
tis uniting  with  the  pharynx.  This  con- 
dition gives  rise  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
forms  of  dysphagia. 

In  these  advanced  stages  syphilitic 
guramata  are  sometimes  formed,  not  only 
in  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  but  in  the 
muscles  and  submucous  tissues  of  the 
larynx.  These  generally  soften  and  ulcer- 
ate. The  later  forms  of  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tions should  be  treated  constitutionally 
with  iodide  of  potassium.  Five,  ten,  or 
in  some  cases  twenty  grains  may  be  given 
with  advantage,  in  combination  with  am- 
monia. By  largelj^  diluting  the  medicine 
with  water,  its  effect  is  increased,  and  it 
does  not  irritate  the  throat  in  being  swal- 
lowed. The  ulcerated  surface  should  be 
touched  every  day  with  the  solid  nitrate 
of  silver.  For  this  pui-pose  a  piece  of 
aluminium  wire,  suitably  curved,  and 
coated  with  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  should 
be  used. 

The  ulcerative  process,  though  of  the 
most  active  character,  is  almost  always 
very  tractable  under  this  treatment ;  in 
no  stage  of  the  disease  does  it  appear  to 
me  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  use 
mercury.    The  chronic  laryngitis  some- 


i  Specimen  No.  38,  W  Series,  St.  Thomas's 
Ilospital. 

»  Guy's  Hosp.  Mus.  No.  16.5,')-90,  and  St. 
Thomas's  Hosp.  Mus.  No.  22,  W  Series. 
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times  met  with  in  syphilitic  persons  (asso- 
ciated as  it  generally  is  with  chronic 
bronchitis)  resists  every  kind  ot  treatment. 


SECONDARY  ffiDEMA. 

Oedema  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of 
Bright's  disease,  and  possibly  as  the  re- 
sult of  cardiac  or  venous  obstruction.  Dr. 
Fauvel  has  apphed  the  term  ''aplionie 
alhuminuriqiie'"  to  the  laryngeal  a3dema 
occasionally  met  with  in  renal  disease, 
but  Dr.  George  Johnson  — an  acknow- 
ledged authority  on  diseases  of  the  kidney, 
and  an  accomplished  laryngoscopist— is  of 
opinion  that,  "Dr.  Fauvel  has  consider- 
ably overestimated  the  frequency  and  im- 
portance of  oedema  of  the  larynx  as  a 
result  of  Bright's  disease.'"  Though  I 
have  seen  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
laryngeal  oedema,  I  have  never  met  with 
it  as  a  complication  of  renal  disease,  but 
that  it  may  occur  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  a  specimen^  in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  by 
the  report  of  cases  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Kees  and  Dr.  Barlow.  (Edema  is  often 
the  consequence  of  necrosis  of  the  carti- 
lages, and  has  been  referred  to  under  the 
disease  (Laryngeal  Phthisis)  in  which 
that  morljid  process  most  frequently  takes 
place.  It  also  sometimes  occurs,  as  al- 
ready shown,  in  the  exanthemata  :  here 
it  is  more  probably  the  result  of  low  in- 
flammatory action  than  of  simple  dynamic 
causes. 

The  treatment  should  be  the  same  as 
that  recommended  for  acute  lai'yngitis. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LAKYNGOSCOPE. 

This  instrument,  constructed  for  ob- 
taining a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx 
during  life,  consists  of  two  parts— (1)  a 
small  mirror  fixed  to  a  long  slender  shank, 
which  is  introduced  to  the  back  of  the 
throat ;  and  (2)  an  apparatus  for  throw- 
incf  a  strong  light  (solar  or  artificial)  on 
to"  the  small  mirror.  For  this  purpose 
either  (a)  a  second  (larger)  mirror,  which 
reflects  the  light  from  a  lamp  or  the  solar 
rays  on  to  the  throat-mirror,  may  be  used; 
or  (b)  the  luminous  rays  from  a  lamp  may 
be  collected  and  thrown  directly  on  to  the 
smaller  mirror,  by  means  of  a  lens  placed 
in  front  of  the  flame.  The  former  method 
is  called  "illumination  by  reflection;"  the 
latter,  "direct  illumination." 

History.  —  Yarious  independent  at- 
tempts to  examine  the  larynx  have  been 
made  at  different  times  by  different  prac- 
titioners. Levret,  a  distinguished  French 
physician,  as  far  as  bibliographical  re- 
search at  present  goes,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  invent  a  laryngeal  mirror. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1743.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Bozzini 
contrived  a  Laryngoscope,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  complied  with  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  above  definition ;  but 
being  clumsily  constructed,  it  could  not 
be  used  effectively.  In  the  year  1825,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  inspect  the  glottis 


[Fig.  4. 


Laryngoscope.] 


was  made  by  M.  Cagniard  de  Latour;  and 
a  few  years  later,  in  18"29,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Guy  Babington  exhibited,  at  the  Hun- 
terian  Society  of  London,  a  Laryngoscope 
which,  excepting  that  a  hand-mirror  was 
used  instead  of  a  concave  circular  reflector 
attached  to  the  operator's  head,  closely 
resembled  the  modern  instrument.  In 
later  times,"  Senn,  Bennati,  Baumes,  Lis- 
ten, Warden,  and  Avery  made  attempts 
or  suggestions  towards  obtaining  a  view 
of  the  larynx  during  life  ;  but  it  was  left 

*  The  Larvngoscope,  1864. 

«  No.  179,  650.  Lancet,  Sept.  5,  1863,  vol. 
ii.  p.  277,  and  vol.  i.  Feb.  27,  1864. 

'  For  further  historical  details  see  the  au- 
thor's treatise  "On  the  Use  of  tlie  Laryngo- 
scope," chap.  i.  3d  edition  (Longmans  and 
Co.) 


for  M.  Garcia  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
method  of  examination,  which,  through 
the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Professor 
Czermak,  at  once  reached  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  The  employment  of  the 
Laryngoscope  in  practical  medicine  dates 
from  a  paper  published  by  Czermak  in 
1858.' 

The  Laryngeal  Mirror. —  The  throat- 
mirror  should  be  of  glass  backed  with  a 
coating  of  silver  (not  amalgam,  as  this  is 
much  more  readily  damaged  by  heat), 
mounted  in  German  silver,  and  fixed  at 
an  angle  of  about  120°  to  a  slender  shank 
or  rod  about  four  inches  in  length  of  the 
same  material.  The  shank  of  tiie  mirror 
is  fixed  into  a  hollow  wooden  or  ivory 


'  Wien  Medizm.  Wochenschrift, 
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handle,  about  three  inclics  in  length  and 
a  qiiarlor  of  an  inch  in  tliicknoKS.  A  lar- 
yngeal mirror,  the  reflecting  Hurface  of 
which  is  aijont  lour-lirtliH  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  will  be  I'ounil  convenient  in 
most  cases  ;  where  the  distance  between 
the  uvuhi  and  posterior  wall  of  the  phar- 
ynx, however,  is  great,  the  largest  size 
mirror,  ahout  one  inch  in  diameter,  an- 
swers best ;  in  the  case  of  children,  a 
mirror  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
should  be  used.  Circular  mirrors  cause 
the  least  inconvenience,  but  where  the 
tonsils  arc  very  large,  oval  or  ovoid  mir- 
rors can  be  most  easily  employed. 

lUumination  by  licjiection, — For  throw- 
ing a  strong  light  on  to  the  laryngeal 
mirror,  and  thus  into  the  larynx,  it  will 
be  found  most  convenient  to  employ  a 
circular  and  slightly  concave  mirror  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
having  a  focal  distance  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches.  When  the  solar  rays 
are  reflected  into  the  throat,  the  surface 
of  the  mirror  should  be  plane.  The  mir- 
ror should  be  attached  in  some  way  to  the 
operator's  head,  and  may  be  worn  either 
opposite  one  of  the  eyes  (Czermak),  in 
front  of  the  nose  and  mouth  (Bruns),  or 
on  the  forehead  (Johnson,  Fournie).  I 
follow  Czerraak's  plan.  The  reflector 
may  be  attached  to  the  operator's  head 
either  by  a  spectacle-frame  (Semeleder) — 
and  in  this  case  the  upper  half  of  the  rim 
of  the  eye-piece  of  the  spectacle-frame 
may  be  conveniently  removed — or  by  a 
frontal  band  (Kramer).  The  mirror 
should  be  connected  with  its  support  by  a 
ball-and-socket  joint.  In  making  an  ex- 
amination after  the  manner  of  Czermak, 
the  reflector  should  be  perforated  by  an 
oblong  hole,  the  long  diameter  of  which 
should  correspond  with  the  long  diameter 
of  the  eye. 

Any  lamp  that  gives  a  bright  steady 
light  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well. 
A  moderator,  paraflin,  or  argand  gas- 
burner  will  each  be  found  convenient. 
My  "Eack-movemenf  Lamp"  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  illuminating  appa- 
ratus that  exists.  It  is  now  employed  at 
most  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  is  very 
suitaT)le  for  the  private  consulting-room. 
For  strengthening  the  light  a  lens  may 
be  employed,  and  various  lamps  and  lan- 
terns have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose. 
The  "light-concentrator,"  which  forms  a 
part  of  my  rack-movement  lamp,  will  be 
found  useful  in  Laryngoscopy,  for,  whilst 
exchiding  the  lateral  rays,  it  collects  all 
those  which  can  possibly  be  conveyed  to 
the  reflector. 

Direct  Illumination. — The  best  mode  of 
using  direct  light  is  that  employed  by 
most  of  the  French  laryngoscopists.  The 
lamp,  provided  with  a  lens  on  the  side 

'  Made  by  Mayer  and  Meltzer,  59  Great 
Portland  Street. 


filcing  the  patiimt,  is  placed  on  a  table 
about  a  foot  wide  and  three  feet  long. 
The  observer  sits  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
and  facing  him  on  the  other  side  is  the 
patient.  Tiie  lamp,  provided  with  a 
strong  lens  on  the  side  of  the  patient,  and 
screened  towards  the  ijractitioner,  is  placed 
on  the  table  between  them.  In  operating, 
the  practitioner  lias  one  arm  round  each 
side  of  the  lamp.  The  method  em]jloyed 
by  Stoerk  and  Walker,  in  which  direct 
light  (strengthened  by  a  glass  globe  of 
water  acting  as  a  lens)  is  thrown  on  to  the 
laryngeal  mirror,  is  less  perfect  on  account 
of  the  lateral  deflexion  which  the  rays  un- 
dergo after  impinging  on  the  laryngeal 
mirror.  For  demonstrating  to  a  class, 
the  oxy-hydrogen  light,'  as  employed  at 
the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  is 
the  most  perfect  arrangement. 

MetJwd  of  Examination.— The  patient 
should  sit  upright,  facing  the  observer, 
with  his  head  inclined  very  slightly  back- 
wards. The  observer's  eyes  should  be 
about  one  foot  distant  fi-om  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  a  lamp  burning  with  a  strong 
clear  light  .«hould  be  placed  on  a  table  at 
the  side  of  the  patient,  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  being  on  a  level  with  the  patient's 
eyes.  The  observer  should  now  put  on 
the  spectacle-frame  with  the  reflector  at- 
tached, and,  directing  the  patient  to  open 
his  mouth,  should  endeavor  to  throw  a 
disk  of  light  on  to  the  fauces,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  disk  coi-responds  with  the 
base  of  the  uvula.  When  the  observer 
has  gained  dexterity  in  throwing  the 
light,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
open  his  mouth  Avidely,  and  to  put  out 
his  tongue  ;  and  the  operator  should  hold 
the  protruded  organ  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  previously 
enveloped  in  a  soft  cloth  or  towel.  In 
thus  keeping  the  tongue  out,  the  greatest 
gentleness  should  be  used,  as  the  em- 
ployment of  force,  by  exciting  reflex  ac- 
tion, only  defeats  the  object  in  view. 
Holding  the  laryngeal  mirror,  previously 
warmed  over  the  lamp  (to  prevent  the 
condensation  of  the  breath  on  the  sur- 
face), like  a  pen  in  the  right  hand,  the 
operator  should  now  introduce  it  to  the 
back  of  the  throat,  its  face  being  directed 
downwards  and  kept  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  tongue.  The  posterior  surface 
of  the  mirror  ought  to  rest  slightly  on  the 
base  of  the  uvula,  which  should  be  gently 
pushed  rather  upwards  and  backwards 
towards  the  posterior  nares.  The  plane 
of  the  mirror  should  form  an  angle  of 
about  45°  with  the  horizon. 

Where  the  tongue  forms  an  arched 
prominence  at  the'back  of  the  mouth,  the 
patient  should  be  directed  to  inspire 
deeply,  or  to  produce  some  vocal  soinid  ; 
thesc'acts  cause  an  elevation  of  the  uvula, 

I  For  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  see 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  July  24,  1869. 
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and  thus  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
mirror.  It  is  better  to  introduce  the 
mirror  several  times,  and  keep  it  in  silu 
only  a  few  seconds,  tlian  to  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  mouth  too  long,  and  thereby 
produce  an  irritation  which  prevents  fur- 
ther examination  at  the  same  sittmg. 
When  the  epiglottis  is  large  and  pendent, 
the  mirror  should  be  introduced  lower  ui 
the  fauces,  and  more  perpendicularly  than 
is  usually  suitable. 

The  Luryncjeal  Imarje.—ln  some  cases, 
on  introducing  the  laryngeal  mirror,  only 
the  epiglottis  may  be  visible,  with  per- 
haps just  the  tips  of  the  capitula  San- 
torini'  at  the  posterior  part  ;  whilst  in 
others  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  the  ven- 
tricular bands,  the  vocal  cords,  the  small 
cartilages  above  the  glottis,  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  the  rings  of  the  trachea  (and, 
perhaps,  even  the  bifurcation  of  that 
tube),  can  be  seen  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness. The  appearance  of  parts  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  drawings : — 


Laryngoscopie  Drawing,  sho-wing  the  Vocal  Cords 
diawu  -nndply  apart,  and  ihe  position  of  the  various 
parts  al)ovo  and  below  the  GloUis  during  quiet  in- 
spiration. 

ge,  glosso-eplglottio  folds  ;  u,  upper  surface  of  epi- 
glottis ;  I,  lip  of  epiglottis  ;  c,  cushiou  of  epiglottis  ; 
V,  ventricle  uf  larynx  ;  ae,  ary-epiglottic  fold;  cW, 
cartilage  of  Wrisberg  ;  cS,  capitulura  Santorini; 
com,  arytenoid  commissure  ;  vr,  vocal  cord  ;  vb,  ven- 
tricular blind  ;  pv,  processus  vooalis  ;  cc,  cricoid  car- 
tilage ;  t,  rings  of  trachea. 

Fig.  6. 


com. 


Laryngoscopie  drawing,  showing  the  approximation 
of  the  Vocal  Cords,  aud  the  position  of  the  various 
parts,  la  the  act  of  vocalizatiou. 

ft,  fossa  innomlnata ;  h/,  hyoid  fossa  ;  eh,  cornu  of 
Tiyold  bone  ;  c\V,  cartilage  of  Wrisberg  ;  c1,  capitu- 
him  Santorini;  ti,  arytenoid  cartilages;  com,  aryte- 
noid commissure  ;2JT,  processus  vocalie. 

But  to  properly  understand  their  rela- 
tion, this  l)Ook  should  be  held  at  the  same 
iucUuation  as  that  which  the  laryngeal 


mirror  occupies  when  in  situ  (that  is  to 
say,  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon, 
the  foot  of  tiie  page  bein<^  farthest  from 
the  observer).  Tlie  only  inversion  which 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  image 
is  in  the  anterior  posterior  direction  ;  tiie 
part  which  in  reality  is  nearest  to  the 
observer,  the  anterior  insertion  of  the 
vocal  cords,  becoming  farthest  in  the  im- 
age, and  the  posterior  commissure,  which 
iu  reality  is  farthest  from  the  observer, 
becoming  nearest  iu  the  image.  With 
regard  to  the  lateral  and  vertical  relations 
of^parts,  no  inversion  takes  place.  That 
which  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  larynx 
(the  right  vocal  cord,  for  instance),  ap- 
pears on  the  right  side  of  the  mirror,  and 
that  which  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
larynx  on  the  left  side  of  the  mirror  ;  in 
the  same  way  the  part  wliich  is  highest 
in  the  larynx  (the  epiglottis)  is  highest  in 
the  mirror,  and  the  parts  lower  down  (the 
arytenoid  cartilages)  are  at  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  mirror.  It  is  only  when  the 
image  is  transferred  to  paper,  and  be- 
comes a  drawing,  that  its  symmetrical 
character  can  give  rise  to  mistaken  no- 
tions concerning  inversion. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  normal  color  of  the  different  parts. 
The  epiglottis  is  of  a  dirty  pinkish  hue  on 
the  upper  surface ;  its  lip  (or  free  edge, 
and  the  immediately  adjacent  under  sur- 
face) is  of  a  decidedly  yellow  color  ;  whilst 
the  cushion  (and  rest  of  the  under  sur- 
face, when  visible)  is  invariably  bright 
red.  The  ary-ejnglottic  folds  are  about  the 
same  color  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gums,  the  cartilages  situated  in  them 
being  of  a  somewhat  deeper  tint.  The 
ventricular  hands  are  of  a  bright  color, 
being  of  about  the  same  shade  as  the 
raucous  membrane  lining  the  lips.  Tlie 
vocal  cords  should  be  pearly  white,  like 
the  conjunctiva  of  a  child.  The  cricoid 
cartilages  and  tracheal  rings  are  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
between  them  bright  red. 

The  Introduction  cf  Instruments  within 
the  Larynx. — In  applying  local  remedies 
to,  or  operating  on,  the  larynx,  by  the 
aid  of  reflected  light,  as  the  right  hand  is 
required  for  the  instrument  used,  the 
laryngeal  mirror  should  be  introduced 
with  the  left  hand.  In  this  case,  the  pa- 
tient must  hold  his  own  tongue  out. 

Infra-glottic  Laryngoscopy.  —  In  some 
cases,  after  tracheotomy  has  been  per- 
formed, and  where  a  tube  is  worn,  valu- 
able evidence  may  he  derived  by  intro- 
ducing a  minute  mirror,  with  its  face 
directed  obliquely  upwards,  through  the 
fenestrated  canula.  On  account  of  the 
size  of  the  mirror,  it  is  necessarily  made 
of  steel ;  and  as  both  its  size  and  material 
cause  it  to  cool  very  rapidly,  a  coating  of 
glycerine  will  be  found  convenient  for 
neutralizing  the  clTects  of  the  condensation 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  expired  air. 
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CROUP. 

By  William  Squire,  L.R.C.P.  Lond. 


Defiottion. — An  indammation  of  tlic 
larynx  and  trachea  in  children,  com- 
mencing in  tlic  air-passages  and  often  ex- 
tcudiug_  into  tlic  bronchi.  It  induces 
tinckeuing  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
an  altered  secretion  which  may  become 
either  niembraniforni  or  purulent.  There 
is  frequent,  sharp,  harsh,  ringing  cough  ; 
difficult  breathing,  with  loud,  shrill  in- 
spiratory sound  ;  altered  voice,  at  first 
hoarse,  afterwards  whispering,  or  extinct ; 
fever,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  little  or 
no  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Syxonyms.  —  Cynanche  Trachealis, 
Cullen ;  Sulibcatio  Stridula,  Home  ;  An- 
gina Inflammatoria  Infantum,  Russell; 
Acute  Asthma  of  Children,  Millar ;  Cy- 
nanche Stridula,  Crawford  ;  Angina  Tra- 
chealis, Johnstone  ;  Angina  Polyposa  seu 
Membranacea,  Jilichaelis ;  Hives,  Benja- 
min Rush  ;  Cynanche  Laryngea,  Dick  ; 
Angina  Membranacea,  Goelis  ;  Tracheitis 
Infantum,  Albers ;  Laryngo-tracheitis, 
Blaud  ;  Laryngite  striduleuse,  Guersant ; 
Spasmodic  Laryngitis,  Charles  Wilson ; 
[Spasmodic  and  Pseudo-membranous  Lar- 
yngitis, G.  B.  Wood.— II.] 

Name. — Croup  and  Roup  (hreopan, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Clamure)  were  the  names 
popularly  applied  to  the  disease  when  it 
was  first  investigated  by  Home  ;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
they  were  equally  in  use  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Edinburgh.  The  latter  once  had 
a  wider  range,  having  been  used  by  Ejiox 
as  a  verb  signifying  to  cry  hoarsely,  and 
Burns  has  roupet"  in  the  sense  of  hoarse 
as  from  a  cold since  then,  however,  it 
has  disappeared  from  our  literature,  and 
Croup,  which  before  Home's  inquiry  was 
as  strange  to  England  as  to  tlie  rest  of 
Europe,  has  been  the  world-wide  designa- 
tion of  the  characteristic  group  of  symp- 


'  John  Jamieson,  D.D.,  an  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language.  Edin- 
burgh.   4to.  1808. 

Tlic  Mocso-gothic  hrop-jan  is  here  given  as 
the  root  of  many  words,  signifying  outcry,  as 
croak,  rout,  hoop;  also  of  the  Teutonic  roep-en 
and  the  Icelandic  liroop.  In  the  northern 
counties  of  England  roopy  and  ropy  are  still 
used  for  hoarse,  and  the  latter  word  is  some- 
times heard  in  tlio  southern  counties  in  the 
samo  sense. 


toms  attending  inqxHlimcntto  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  windpipe.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  even  in  those  countries 
where  the  disease  is  not  infrequent,  it  is 
rarely  distinguished  by  a  proper  name  ; 
Briiunc  in  Germany,  and  Hives  in  Amer- 
ica, being  the  only  examples  of  which  I 
am  aware.  Strypsiucka  in  Sweden  has 
more  the  signification  of  quinsy  or  suffoca- 
tion, and  was  not  popularly  applied  to 
this  disease  Avhen  Rosen  wrote  ;  our  own 
"strangles,"  "closing,"  "chock,"  or 
"stuffing,"  have  neither  been  generally 
used  nor  definitely  applied. 

History. — How  large  a  share  Croup 
has  had  in  the  various  anginas  or  cj-nan- 
ches  enumerated  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  history  of  medicine,  it  is  impossible 
to  define ;  in  the  subdivision  of  those 
terms  by  Boerhaave,  tliere  is  evident  in- 
tention of  including  it,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  was  so  included  by  our 
English  physicians,  from  Sydenham  to 
Mead.  As  Home  remarks :  "  Probably 
it  has  existed,  more  or  less,  in  all  ages, 
for  the  same  productive  causes  must  have 
operated  formerlj'  as  they  do  at  present." 

There  are  other  systematic  names  un- 
der which  cases  of  this  disease  have  also 
been  included,  such  as  the  "suffocative 
catarrh"  of  Ettmiiller,  and  the  "tussis 
convulsiva  puerorum"  of  Willis;  though 
the  first  of  these  names  is  now  restricted 
to  capillary  bronchitis,  and  the  second  to 
hooping-cough,  yet  there  is  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  Croup  in  the  pages  of  Ettmiiller. 
The  first  evidence  of  Croup  noticed  by 
Baillou  was  in  an  epidemic  of  hooping- 
cough  in  Paris,  1570,'  and  tlie  first  men- 
tion of  it  by  name  in  this  country  begins 
with  the  distinction  between  it  and  hoop- 
ing-cough drawn  by  Dr.  Patrick  Blair,'  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  dated  Cowpar  of 
Angus,  July  6th,  1713,  wherein  he  says : 
"Tnc  tussis  convulsiva,  or  chink-cou"h, 
is  also  some  years  epidemical  and  be- 
comes universal  among  children  ;  as  is  a 
certain  distemper  with  us  called  the 
Croops,  with  this  variety,  that  whereas 
the  chink-cough  increases  gradually,  is  of 
long  continuance,  seizes  in  paroxysmes. 


'  Baillou,  Epid.  Ephem.  Lib.  ii.  pp.  197 
and  201. 

*  Observations  in  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
etc.    London,  1718. 
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and  the  patient  is  well  in  the  interval ; 
this  convulsion  of  the  larinx,  as  it  bcgms 
so  it  continues,  so  violently  that  unless 
the  child  be  relieved  in  a  few  hours  'tis 
carried  off  within  twenty-four,  or  at  most 
forty-ei-'ht  hours.  AVhen  they  are  seized 
they  have  a  terrible  snorting  at  the  nose 
and  squeaking  in  the  throat,  without  the 
least  minute  of  free  breathing,  and  that 
of  a  sudden;  when  perhaps  the  child  was 
but  a  little  time  before  healthful  and  well. 
The  most  immediate  cure  is  instant  bleed- 
ino'  at  the  jugular,  either  by  the  lancet  or 
leeches  ;  when  the  most  urgent  symptoms 
are  gone,  then  emetics  or  the  like  are  ad- 
ministered at  discretion. " 

The  distinction  is  not  always  attended 
to,  as  even  Huxham,'  writing  "  d e  per- 
tussi  puerorum,"  speaks  of  an  acrid  hu- 
mor sometimes  attacking  the  larynx. 

Dr.  Russell^  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
disease  observed  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  epidemic  of  mahgnant  angina 
then  prevalent,  from  which,  however,  he 
is  careful  to  distinguish  it.  He  says : — 
"I  have  observed  it  is  most  apt  to  seize 
children  from  two  years  old  to  eight  or 
ten,  but  chietly  tlie  younger  sort."  He 
details  the  leading  symptoms,  and  re- 
marks that  tlie  whole  "fistula  pulmona- 
lis"  becomes  inflamed. 

Home's  essay'  is  founded  on  the  obser- 
vation of  cases  where  no  epidemic  com- 
plications prevailed.  In  a  careful  and 
most  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  symptoms  before  him,  he  deter- 
mined their  dependence  on  the  pathologi- 
cal changes  in  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
and  regarded  the  disease  as  an  acute  in- 
flammation. 

Millar,^  who  practised  at  the  same  time 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  had  similar 
cases  of  Croup  under  his  observation,  re- 
marks upon,  but  gives  undue  prominence 
to,  the  spasmodic  element  in  the  parox- 
ysm of  the  disease.  Further  attention  is 
called  to  Millar's  views  by  the  publica- 
tion in  England  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Eush,*  of  Philadelphia;  and  a  discussion 
commenced,  which  has  continued  to  our 
own  day,  in  which  the  true  nature  of 
Millar's  cases  is  not  always  remembered. 

The  latter  half  of  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  are  remark- 
able for  the  numerous  outbreaks  of  epi- 


*  Huxham,  Obs.  de  Acre  et  Morbis  Epidem. 
Lond.    8vo.    1793.    P.  77. 

*  Russell,  Dr.  Richard.  (Economia  Naturje 
iu  Morbis  acutis  et  Chron.  Glaudularum. 
8to.    Lond.  1755.    P.  72. 

'  Home,  Francis,  M.D.,  &c.  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  Ci-oup. 
8vo.    Edin.  1765. 

*  Millar,  Observations  on  the  Asthma  and 
Hooping-Cough.    Svo.    London,  1796. 

"  Rush,  on  the  Spasmodic  Asthma  of  Chil- 
dren.   Svo.    London,  1770. 


demic  angina  recorded  in  diiTerent  coun- 
tries and  places.  In  the  midst  of  an 
epidemic  at  Cremona,  Ghizi  had  described 
the  case  of  a  child  dying  of  laryngeal  com- 
plication, and  attempted  to  set  up  a  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  pharyngeal 
form  of  the  epidemic.  Tlie  cases  recorded 
by  Starr,  in  Cornwall,  occur  in  his  de- 
scription of  an  epidemic  of  this  kind,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Eussell's  were  not 
wholly  isolated.  Home,  careful  lest  the 
distinct  inflammatory  disease  which  he 
had  constituted  should  be  confounded 
with  an  epidemic  disorder  of  so  diflbrent 
a  nature,  drew  a  distinction  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  inquiiy  between  his 
own  observations  and  those  recorded  by 
Eussell;  yet  fresh  outbreaks  of  the  epi- 
demic, its  liability  to  spread  to  the  air- 
passages,  and  its  severity  towards  chil- 
dren, "tended  to  their  confusion. 

One  effort  to  avert  the  fatal  mistake 
that  ensued — and  it  is  the  only  one — is 
recorded  in  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Johnstone 
the  younger,  of  Kidderminster.'  Ho 
quotes  from  Home  the  "  two  very  differ- 
ent situations  of  the  suffbcatio  stridula  ; 
the  former  more  inflammatory  and  less 
dangerous;  the  latter  less  inflammatory 
and  highly  dangerous  :  in  the  former  the 
pulse  is  generally  strong,  the  face  red, 
drought  great,  and  they  agree  with  evacu- 
ations ;  in  the  latter  the  pulse  is  very 
quick  and  soft,  great  weakness,  tongue 
moist,  less  drought,  great  anxiety,  and 
evacuations  hasten  death."  Dr.  John- 
stone contends  that  these  are  not  merely 
two  stages  of  the  same  disease,  but  that 
the  latter  applies  to  that  complication  of 
the  epidemic  which  has  been  observed  in 
all  its  records  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  same  epi- 
demic cause,  and  required  the  same  sus- 
taining plan  of  treatment  that  his  father 
adopted. 

Unfortunately,  though  argued  Avith 
learning  and  experience,  these  views  did 
not  prevail ;  the  name  of  Croup  was  ap- 
plied to  the  epidemic  complication,  and 
the  treatment  laid  down  by  Home  for  the 
one  disease  was  very  energetically  em- 
ployed against  the  other.  The  divergence 
of  opinion  tended  to  stimulate  the  collec- 
tion of  facts  bearing  on  the  subject.  The 
accounts  of  epidemic  Croup,  though  gene- 
rally referring  to  the  disease  now  known 
as  diphtheria,  doubtless  comprehend  some 
cases  of  simple  Croup  ;  some  of  our  own 
accounts  of  Croup  probably  include  cases 
of  diphtheria.  It  was  to  illustrate  the 
tracheal  complication  of  the  epidemic  that 
both  the  great  concours  on  Croup  were  in- 
stituted at  Paris  ;  yet  the  prize  essays  of 


'  Jolmstone,  J.,  M.D.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Malignant  Angina,  to  which  are  added  some 
Remarks  on  the  Angina  Trachoalis.  Svo. 
Worcester,  1779. 
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MM.  Vieusscux  and  Jurine,  of  Geneva, 
and  of  Albers,  of  liremi-n,  arc  among  the 
most  Viiliiivljle  contrilnilionH  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Croup  atj  an  independent  di.sease; 
and,  tliougli  the  tendeney  in  France  has 
since  been  to  restrict  tiic  term  Croup  to 
one  of  tlie  accidents  of  dii)Iitlieria,  yet  tiie 
opposite  view  has  in  tliat  country  been 
maintained  with  great  ^ability  hy  MM. 
Briclietiiau,  Desruelles,  EInan<,^ard,  and 
especially  in  the  valuable  original  work 
of  M.  Bland,  of  Beaucairc.'    A  similar 
controversy,    arising    under  conditions 
more  allied  to  those  of  our  own  country, 
has  been  continued  inNortlicrn  Germany 
since  the  time  of  Wichmivnn  of  Hanover, 
starting  from  a  line  of  distinction  being 
drawn  between  its  spasmodic  or  inflam- 
matory nature ;  the  treatise  of  Goelis  of 
Vienna*  is,  however,  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive.   In  America  the  "Observations 
on  Cynanche  Trachealis,"  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  "Medical  Inquiries 
and  Observations,"  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Bush,  will  ever  stand  as  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  practical  accounts  of  the  dis- 
ease.   In  our  own  country  wc  have  the 
careful  study  of  Cheync,^  enriched,  as  it 
is,  by  the  admirable  pathological  draw- 
ings from  the  hand  of  Sir  C.  Bell :  it  forms 
a  "vorthy  sequel  to  the  work  of  Home, 
conceived  and  executed  in  the  same  spirit, 
from  observations  made  in  the  same  local- 
ity at  no  great  distance  of  time.  "VVe  have 
also  the  matured  experience  of  the  same 
author,  gained  in  Dublin  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, published  thirty  years  later  in  the 
"  Encyclopajdia  of  Practical  Medicine." 
Dr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Edinburgh  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinhurgh  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine for  1855-56,  a  philosophical  review  of 
the  whole  subject. 

[The  opinion  that  membranous  laryn- 
gitis or  tracheitis,  "true  croup,"  is  a  dis- 
tinct disease  from  diphtheria,  has  been 
supported  in  America  by  Drs.  G.  B. 
Wood,  A.  Elint,  J.  Lewis  Smith,  Eordyce 
Barker,  and  others.  Dr.  J.  E.  Meigs  con- 
tends against  it.  Besides  those  above- 
named,  abroad,  C.  West,  Yirchow,  Nie- 
mcyer,  Oppolzer,  and  Letzerich  may  be 
cited  as  favoring  the  doctrine  of  the  non- 
identity  of  the  two  disorders. 

Croup  is  a  sthenic  localized  inflamma- 
tion, whose  causation  is  connected  alwaj^s 
with  some  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  &e. ;  it 
is  never  epidemic.  Diphtheria  is  a  gene- 
ral disease,  usually  epidemic  and  asthenic 
in  type;  the  local  inflanmiation  in  it  is 
secondary  to  the  constitutional  affection. 


I  Nouvelles  Reclierches  sur  la  Laryngo- 
Tracheite.    Paris.    8vo.  1823. 

«  Do  Rite  Cognoscenda  et  Sananda  Angina 
Mcmbranacca.    Bvo.  Vienna. 

3  Essays  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  Es- 
say II.  Cynanche  Trachealis.  Edin.  4to. 
1801. 


In  Croup  the  false  membrane  is  a  solidify- 
ing exudation  upo)i  llm  surj'ivx  of  the  nm- 
cous  inemin-ane  •,  in  diphtlieria  it  involves 
its  HuhHlancc  also.  Cnmp  is  not  attended 
by  albumiimria,  nor  followed  by  paralysis; 
both  occur  not  unfrequently  with  dii)hthe- 
ria.  Extension  of  the  pseudo-membra- 
nous deposit  into  tlie  bronchial  tubes  is 
rare  in  diphtheria,notunconnnon  inCroup; 
while  the  commencement  of  the  deposit  in 
tl)e  region  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  in 
diphtheria,  and  in  the  trachea  or  larynx 
in  Croup,  is  a  matter  of  familiar  obser- 
vation. 

A  table  is  given  in  Meigs'  and  Pejjper's 
treatise  on  the  Disease  of  Children,  which 
shows  that,  after  diphtheria  had,  about 
18(30.  become  recognized  as,  at  that  time, 
a  new  disease  in  Philadelphia,  the  mor- 
tality from  it  added  for  several  successive 
years  more  than  300  to  the  deaths  in  each 
year  in  that  city,  while  the  deaths  from 
Croup  continued  to  number,  annually,  as 
before,  from  200  to  over  400.— H.] 

Etiology.  —  The  collection  of  facts 
which  go  to  make  up  our  liistory  of  Croup 
is  sufficiently  extensive  ;  but,  besides  the 
uncertainty  as  to  their  true  bearing  which 
we  see  in  some  of  them,  others  are  drawn 
from  too  hmited  an  area,  or  considered  in 
too  restricted  a  relation  to  come  before  us  in 
their  true  value.  I  have  therefore  availed 
myself  of  the  kind  permissitm  of  Dr.  Earr, 
to  consult  the  careful  reports  prepared  un- 
der his  direction  in  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General for  England.  These  reports 
extend  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years; 
they  contain  particulars  of  nearly  95,000 
deaths  from  Croup;  and  therein  the  locality 
of  occurrence,  the  season,  the  sex,  and  age 
at  the  time  of  death,  are  readily  investi- 
gated. I  have  also  referred  to  reports  for 
Scotland,  extending  over  seven  years  and 
including  6982  deaths  registered  as  Croup. 

Croupls  specially  a  disease  of  childhood, 
occurring  most  frequently  from  the  first 
to  the  seventh  year,  and  rarely  happening, 
after  the  tenth.  -In  a  hundred  deaths 
from  Croup,  we  may  estimate  13  as  oc- 
currin<T  in  the  first  year  of  life,  25  in  tlie 
second"  22  in  the  third,  16  in  the  fourth, 
11  in  the  fifth,  and  12-3  in  the  succeedmg 
five  years,  while  the  deaths  beyond  ten 
years  of  age  may  be  represented  by  0-7, 
the  remaining  fraction.  The  proportion 
of  deaths  from  Croup  to  one  hundred 
deaths  from  all  causes,  registered  at  each 
a^re,  is  0-65  in  the  first  year,  3-25  in  the 
second,  0-5  in  the  third,  8-0  in  the  fourth, 
7-0  in  the  fifth,  and  3-5  for  the  five  follow- 
in"  years  together.  The  proportion  for 
the  first  and  second  year  of  life  would  be 
raised  to  above  1  and  4  respectively if 
the  deaths  at  these  ages  registered  under 
the  head  of  Laryngitis  were  included  ; 
some  considerations,  liereaftcr  to  be  given, 
tend  to  raise  the  proportion  for  the  brst 
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and  second  years  and  to  diminisli  the 
already  small  proportion  registered  as 
occurring  beyond  ten  years  of  age.  In 
Scotland  the  proportion  registered  lor  the 
lirst  year  is  1-5  ;  something  over  1  per 
cent,  for  the  first  six  months,  and  for  the 
second  six  months  exceeding  2  per  cent.  ; 
thou<Th  the  actual  number  dying  from 
this  cause  in  the  first  half-year  of  life  is 
but  little  below,  and  in  some  years  has 
exceeded,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
second.  Tlic  annual  average  number  of 
deaths  from  Croup  in  England  is  near 
upon  four  thousand  ;  and,  though  this 
number  is  somewhat  below  the  returns 
for  the  majority  of  the  last  ten  years,  and 
in  excess  of  the  greater  number  of  any  of 
the  preceding  ten  years,  yet  the  propor- 
tion to  deaths  from  other  causes  has 
always  been  very  nearly  one  in  the  hun- 
dred, somewhat  above  this  for  the  last  ten 
years,  a  little  below  it  for  the  preceding 
ten,  again  above  this  proportion  for  all  the 
preceding  years  that  are  registered  ;  the 
first  of  these  years,  1838,  being  as  high  as 
1-30.  The  lowest  proportion  was  0-869 
in  the  year  1853  ;  the  high  proportion  of 
1-336  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1850 ;  the  highest  proportion  reached  is 
1-40  in  the  exceptional  year  1858.  In 
Scotland  the  proportion  to  other  deaths  is 
from  1-5  to  1-8  per  cent.  ;  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  is  close  upon  one  thou- 
sand. Dr.  Burke,  of  Dublin,  kindly  pro- 
vided me  with  the  results  of  the  first  com- 
plete registration  for  Ireland,  which  shows 
that  in  the  year  1864  the  Avhole  number  of 
deaths  from  Croup  was  1926,  and  the  pro- 
portion to  deaths  from  other  causes  2-05. 

More  boys  than  girls  die  of  Croup  ;  this 
fact  is  obvious  over  whatever  period  or 
district  our  inquiries  extend  :  the  differ- 
ence is  striking,  and  by  frequent  notice 


has  been  brought  more  prominently  for- 
ward than  the"  corresponding  fixct  in  the 
history  of  some  other  diseases  chieily  fatal 
in  childhood.  More  boys  than  girls  arc 
born,  in  a  proportion  somewhat  greater 
than  one  in  every  fifty  children,  or,  to 
give  the  result  of  a  very  extended  exami- 
nation,' there  are  511*75  males  and  488-25 
females  in  every  1000  births  ;  it  appears 
that  of  this  number  83-71  males  and  65-74 
females  die  within  the  first  year,  after 
which  the  death  ratio  of  the  two  sexes  for 
the  next  ten  years  is  nearly  equal :  still 
there  are  a  larger  number  of  males  than 
of  females  living  at  this  period,  and  the 
deaths  of  females  from  all  causes  are  to 
those  of  males  as  87  to  100  in  the  first  five 
years,  or  as  88  to  100  in  the  first  ten  years: 
now  the  deaths  from  Croup  are  so  nearly 
in  this  proportion,  and  of  late  years  have 
so  often  shown  a  difference  so  much  less 
than  this,  that  a  doubt  might  be  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  any  difference  in  the 
liability  of  the  sexes  really  existed.  A 
comparison  between  the  deaths  from  aU 
causes  of  each  sex  for  each  year,  with  the 
deaths  from  Croup  at  each  year,  sex  with 
sex,  shows  a  difference  of  excess  on  the 
side  of  the  males  so  constant,  that  it  is 
rare  to  meet  with  an  exception,  but  at 
the  same  time  so  slight  that  it  can  only 
he  considered  a  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  aggregate,  corresponding  with 
the  results  of  pneumonia  and  tubercular 
meningitis,  rather  than  with  the  more 
characteristic  zymotic  diseases,  and  con- 
trasting with  those  of  diphtheria  and 
hooping-cough,  where  the  excess  of  deaths 
is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  females. 
Some  of  the  results  of  the  preceding  in- 
quiry are  brought  together  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Deaths  from  Croiip  at  each  year 
of  age. 

1st  year. 

2d  year. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

ath  year. 

5th  to  10th 
year. 

AU  ages 
beyoud. 

To  100  deaths  from  Croup  .  . 

13- 

25- 

22- 

16- 

11- 

12-3 

0-7 

To  100  deaths  from  all  causes 

0-65 

3-25 

6-5 

8-3 

7-5 

3-5 

0-7 

3-5 

6-7 

8-5 

7-7 

3-7 

0-6 

3-0 

C-3 

8-1 

7-3 

3-4 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  Croup  is  ! 
generally  admitted.     Cases   considered  I 
trivial  in  some  parts  of  France  are  fre-  | 
quently  fatal  in  Northern  Germany,  and 
what  in  our  variable  climate  excites  alarm 
is  regarded  with  reasonable  hopefulness 
on  the  continents  both  of  Europe  and 
America.    A  combination  of  cold  and 
moisture  with  rapid  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, together  with  some  endemic  or 
••pideniic  influence,  has  to  be  admitted. 
In  South  America,  Buenos  Ayrcs,  with 
VOL.  II.— 4 


its  large  river,  affords  frequent  instances 
of  Croup  -,  and  in  some  of  the  large  towns 
of  Australia,  with  their  defective  sanitary 
arrangements  and  large  infantile  mor- 
tality. Croup  was  not  unknown  years  be- 
fore the  first  appearance  of  diphtheria. 
The  high  mortality  in  Scotland  is  not 
greatest  in  its  most  northern  extremity  ; 


'  English  Life  Table,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  W.  Farr,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London,  1864. 
fablo  III.  p.  24. 
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the  mortality  from  Croup  in  the  nortlicru 
counties  of  Eughuul  is  ycnenilly  over  1  ! 
per  cent.  ;  but  iliis  is  equiillcd  aiicl  often 
exceeded  in  tlie  warm  Bouthwestern  pro- 
montory of  Cornwall,  with  iJevonBliirc 
and  Somerset.  Tlie  western  shores  of 
England,  receiving  the  Atlantic  moisture, 
show  a  higher  mortality  from  this  disease 
than  the  eastern.  South  AVales  has  the 
high  rate  of  I'o  per  cent.  This  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  its  mountainous  interior, 
as  to  its  largo  mining  population  and  the 
defective  sanitary  state  of  its  large  towns. 
The  highest  rate  for  England  is  in  the 
populous  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire ;  and  here  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  dense  town  population,  the  child- 
ren specially  living  under  defective  sani- 
tary conditions,  causes  Croup  to  be  par- 
ticularly lixtal.  That  it  is  not  merely  the 
combination  of  cold  and  moisture,  may  be 
shown  by  the  returns  from  the  south- 
western corner  of  Scotland,  Wigton  and 
Dumfries,  the  latter  conterminous  with 
our  jSTorthumbcrland  and  Cumberland, 
and  with  a  rainfall'  exceeding  that  of  any 
part  of  England.  Though  the  tempera- 
ture is  sometimes  very  low,  it  is  more 
equable  than  that  of  many  parts  of  our 
island,  and  the  mortality  from  Croup, 
generally  below  1  per  cent.,  is  sometimes 
as  low  as  0*5.  The  classical  Croup  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  still  retain  their  pre- 
eminence ;  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  :  the  eastern  coast 
is  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  and  not 
only  do  deep  valleys  of  clay  extend  from 
these  firths,  but  their  shelving  shores 
leave  a  great  expanse  of  ooze  uncovered 
at  every  tide  ;  and  during  the  easterly 
winds,  which  here  prevail  for  three 
mouths  of  the  year  with  great  bitterness, 
the  characteristic  cases  of  Scotch  Croup 
occur.  This  part  of  Scotland  forms  an 
isthmus,  only  thirty  miles  in  width,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which,  and  of  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  eastern  firths.  Croup 
is  most  fatal,  the  mortality  often  exceed- 
ing 2  per  cent.  As  high  a  rate  is  found 
for  Ireland,  where  imperfect  drainage, 
unreclaimed  bog,  and  a  large  expanse  of 
inland  water  add  to  the  inlluencc  of  the 
Atlantic  in  causing  a  remarkable  hu- 
midity of  climate. 

The  influence  of  season  is  illustrated  by 
the  quarterly  reports  for  London ;  an 
average  of  the  ten  years  from  1844  to 
1853  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from 
Croup  in  each  quarter  as  follows  :  first 
quarter,  95 ;  second  quarter,  81 ;  third 
quarter,  G8;  fourth  quarter,  92-5;  the 
greatest  fatality  being  in  the  winter  and 
spring;  the  greatest  variation  is  found 
in  the  second  quarter;  the  third  quar- 


'  AtWanlock  Hnad,  in  Dumfrieshire,  there 
was  an  estimated  rainfall  of  80  inches  in  tlio 
year  18G1. 


tor  has  the  lowest  number,  and  shows 
the  least  variation  ;  the  fourth  quarter 
generally  shows  a  considerable  increase 
on  the  third,  or  warm  (juarter  of  the 
year  :  this  was  less  marked  tlian  usual  in 
the  year  1852 ;  ibr  while  the  deaths  in 
the  third  quarter  showed  a  tendency  to 
increase,  being  as  high  as  74,  there  were 
only  70  in  the  fourth  quarter,  the  unpre- 
cedented mildness  of  the  season  douljtiess 
being  the  cause  of  this  arrest  ;  the  two 
usually  cold  months  of  this  quarter, 
November   and    December,  averaging 
throughout  a  temperature  of  0'^  higher 
than  had  ever  been  known  during  the 
past  eighty  years.    In  the  next  year 
severe  cold  set  in  before  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary ;  in  Februarj',  the  temperature  was 
below  the  average  on  most  days,  there 
was  snow  every  day  ;  the  second  week  in 
!March  was  warm,  the  end  of  the  month 
cold  with  snow  ;  the  summer  was  vari- 
al)le,  cold,  and  wet ;  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  rain  fell  in  July  ;  there  was 
fine  weather  in  August  only.  Again, 
from  October  21st  to  November  8th,  the 
temperature  rose  to  5"3°  above  the  aver- 
age, at  other  times  it  had  been  below,  and 
November  and  December  were  remark- 
able not  only  for  low  temperature,  but 
also  for  a  density  of  fog  and  depth  of 
snow  hardly  ever  exceeded  in  London. 
The  mortality  from  Croup  in  each  of  the 
four  quarters  in  this  year  was  :  first  quar- 
ter, 93  ;  second,  79 ;  third,  72  ;  fourth, 
130  ;  and  145  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
next  year,  1854,  the  weather  continuing 
to  be  cold.    The  weekly  returns  for  this 
period  show  a  correspondence  between 
mortality  from  Croup  and  temperature. 
In  the  winter  quarter  of  1852,  the  Aveekly 
numbers  for  November  arc,  3,  5,  8,  5  ;  in 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  1853,  they 
are,  7,  13,  8,  12  ;  'the  high  number  occur- 
ring on  fall  of  temperature  in  the  second 
week  of  that  month.    In  the  previous 
March  there  was  a  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  second  week  :  the  weekly  numbers 
for  this  month  were,  15,  8,  2,  10  :  and  in 
the  next  year,  1854,  there  are  21  deaths 
from  Croup  returned  in  one  week  in  Feb- 
ruary.   Cold,  however,  may  determine 
the  incidence,  but  not  the  prevalence  of 
Croup.    In  most  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  the  greatest  fatahty  is  seen 
in  the  coldest  seasons.    The  proportional 
mortality  in  this  class  mounts  from  11  per 
cent,  in  1852  to  13.5  in  1853,  and  hooping- 
cough  from  1-8  to  2-3  per  cent.,  while 
Croup  decreased  from  0-99  to  O'SG  per 
cent.  ;  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from 
Croup  being  less  in  1853  than  it  had  been 
for  several  ycai's. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  influence 
of  season  and  the  relation  between  Croup, 
the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
prevailing  epidemics,  is  aflbrded  by  the 
vcars  1859, 1800, 1801.    The  quarterly  re- 
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tarns  of  the  mortality  from  Croup  in  Lon- 
don for  these  three  years  are  as  follows:— 

1st  Quarter.  2d  Quarter.  3d  Quarter.  4tli Quarter. 

1859  132         103  80  81 

1860  117  80  105  1G9 
18G1     236         190         170  252 

In  the  first  of  these  years  the  summer 
and  autumn  were  line  and  hot.  June  had 
a  daily  excess  of  3°  of  temperature  ;  in 
July  the  mean  temperature  was  G8°,  and 
on  the  13th  and  18th  of  that  month  the 
thermometer  reached  93°;  part  of  October 
and  November  was  cold,  but  it  was  warm 
at  Christmas.  The  next  year,  1860,  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  contrast  to  this;  a  cold 
period  commenced  in  June  :  of  the  three 
following  months,  Mr.  Glaisher  in  his  re- 
port' says,  "  The  weather,  during  the  past 
quarter  has  been  very  remarkable  for  con- 
tinued low  temperature,  frecxuent  rain, 
large  amount  of  cloud,  little  sunshine,  and 
bad  weather  generally  ;"  the  winter  that 
followed  was  one  of  the  coldest  on  record, 
the  thermometer  being  as  low  as  6°  Fahr. 
in  London  on  Dec.  Gth-7th,  and  at  ?f  ot- 
tingham  it  fell  to  8°  below  zero,  or  40° 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water;  a  rapid 
thaw  set  in  on  Dec.  30th,  and  though 
there  was  severe  cold  in  January,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter  was  more  remark- 
able for  rapid  changes  of  temperature  than 
for  continued  cold.  In  1861  the  spring 
was  variable,  but  the  summer  and  autumn 
unusually  hot  and  dry  :  in  June  the  ther- 
mometer was  82°,  and  on  August  12th  it 
was  89-5  ;  the  years  1770,  1811,  and  1831 
only  had  as  warm  an  October  ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  cold  week  in  November, 
the  warm  weather  continued  up  till 
Christmas.  In  the  cold  season  of  1860, 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  ad- 
vanced from  13 -7  to  16 -4.  Hooping-cough, 
however,  did  not  increase,  and  laryngitis 
observed  a  considerable  decrease.  Croup 
also  decreased  from  1-29  to  1-05.  During 
the  high  temperature  of  1861  bronchitis 
decreased,  hooping-cough  was  on  the  in- 
crease, laryngitis  and  Croup  continued  the 
same. 

The  London  quarterly  reports  give 
similar  evidence.  Diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  increased  from  15-  to  20*: 
bronchitis,  from  8-  to  10-;  pneumonia, 
from  5-  to  6-7;  laryngitis  and  Croup  were 
0-4  and  0*7  respectively  in  the  warm 
season  of  1861 ;  when  the  former  diseases 
were  declining  to  their  usual  standard, 
the  latter  made  their  most  rapid  increase 
in  London. 

Laryngitis  is  also  approximated  to 
Croup  in  the  time  of  year  in  which  it  is 
most  fatal. 

Tile  proportional  mortality  in  London 

'  Remarks  on  the  Weather  during  the 
Quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1860,  hy  .Tames 
Olaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  Registrar-General's 


from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  is, 
for  each  quarter — 

Diseases  of  the  Respira- 
tory Organs     .    .    .  25-  15-  10-  20- 
Bronchitis      ....  15-      5-      9-  10- 
Pneumonia    ....      9"      6'      5"  8' 
Laryngitis     ....  0-6  0-5  0-3  0-4 
Croup   0-9  1-0  0-6  0-8 

There  is  a  strong  contrast  between 
Croup  and  bronchitis  as  to  the  time  of 
year  at  which  each  is  most  fatal;  the  dif- 
ference is  less  marked  between  it  and 
pneumonia,  probably  from  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  victims  being  among  the 
young  ;  there  is  a  close  correspondence 
between  laryngitis  and  Croup  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  table  shows  also  the  in- 
creased proportion  in  which  they  have 
latterly  appeared  in  London.'  Eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  from  laiyn- 
gitis  is  among  children  ;  and  in  the  great 
increase  in  the  deaths  from  this  cause 
during  these  three  years,  viz.  from  260  in 
1859  to  386  in  18G1,  there  are  42  of  the 
smaller  number,  and  about  50  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  these  deaths  that  oc- 
curred beyond  the  tenth  year. 

One  of  the  influences  bearing  upon  the 
mortality  of  Croup  is  that  of  associated 
epidemics.  In  the  year  1853,  when  deaths 
from  Croup  were  few,  the  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  zymotic  class  was  20  per 
cent.,  or  nearlj'  at  its  lowest.  Smallpox 
was  on  the  decline  ;  measles  reduced  to 
1"1  per  cent.,  having  been  2*3  in  1851 ; 
and  scarlatina,  thougli  less  than  it  had 
been,  was  still  3  "7  per  cent.  From  this 
time  an  increase  is  observable  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  Croup.  In  1854  the 
mortality  from  measles  was  again  over  2 
per  cent.  ;  scarlatina  was  over  4  per  cent, 
in  this  j-ear  and  the  next ;  and  though  in 
1856  it  fell  to  3*6,  and  measles  to  1*8,  and 
epidemic  diseases  generally  did  not  ex- 
ceed one-fifth  of  the  mortality,  yet  a  new 
epidemic  disease,  allied  to  scarlatina  and 
closely  associated  with  Croup,  was  devel- 
oping in  England  :  many  of  its  first  vic- 
tims were  registered  under  this  liead  ;  and 
Croup,  which  was  1-05  per  cent,  in  1855, 
rose  to  1-34  and  1'27  per  cent,  in  the  two 
following  years.  The  year  1857  was  un- 
usually hot  f  1858  was  an  epidemic  year  ; 

'  The  deaths  from  these  causes  in  London 
for  each  quarter  average  for  1850-53:  Croup, 
92,  78,  62,  94;  Laryngitis,  68,  61,  34,  43. 
For  1859-61:  Croup,  161,  124,  115,  134; 
Laryngitis,  110,  74,  47,  68.  Before  1845  it 
was  not  usual  to  separate  infantile  laryngitis 
from  Croup.  The  average  quarterly  returns 
of  death  from  laryngitis  for  the  five  years 
1840-44  were  7,  9,  6,  10;  for  the  subsequent 
five  years,  47,  38,  25,  44 ;  the  returns  under 
the  head  of  Croup  showing  at  the  same  time 
a  diminution. 

*  "Tlie  temperature  was  20  above  the  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  17  years  ;  the  wind,  in- 
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diseases  of  this  class  constitutotl  more 
than  ono-fourlli  of  Ihe  general  niorlalUy  ; 
diphtheria  had  not  been  separated  in  tlie 
registers,  and  the  retnrns  under  the  head 
of  Croup  and  scarlatina  were  increased, 
the  one  by  a  thousand,  the  other  by  more 
than  ten  thousand,  and  their  proportional 
luunbers  to  1"4  and  0*8  respectively.  In 
the  next  year  Croup  is  1"3  and  scarlatina 
4'5  per  cent.,  diphtlieria  sippearing  as  2"2 
per  cent.    In  the  next  two  years,  1800 
and  18G1,  the  mortality  from  epidemic 
diseases  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-liilh 
of  the  whole,  scarlatina  and  measles  are 
about  2  per  cent.,  and  diphtheria  1*25. 
Croup  is  a^ain  1  per  cent.    In  18G1  the 
number  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  is  at  its 
lowest,  that  from  Croup  a  little  higher 
than  in  18G0.    The  increase  was  chiefly  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  almost  con- 
fined to  London  and  Lancashire ;  the 
deaths  in  this  part  of  England  were  moi-e 
by  2000  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  winter 
quarters ;  in  Manchester  they  rose  from 
1682  to  2123,  and  other  large  towns  in 
this  district  show  a  similar  increase.  In 
London  the  chief  coincidence  is  that  of 
the  increase  in  the  mortality  from  scarla- 
tina from  467  in  the  third  quarter  to  1145 
in  the  last.    In  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1860  it  was  602.    Hooping-cough  and 
fever  were  on  the  increase  in  these  dis- 
tricts, and  from  this  time  the  commence- 
ment of  an  epidemic  period  may  be  dated. 

The  year  1862  was  cold,  wet,  and  un- 
healthy ;  the  mortality  from  Croup  is 
again  1-3  per  cent.  ;  from  hooping-cough, 

2-  8  ;  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory- 
organs,  15 '6  ;  scarlatina  is  increased  to 

3-  4  and  diphtheria  is  1-13  ;  zymotic  dis- 
eases generally  have  increased  to  21*2  ; 
the  whole  mortality  during  the  year  being 
very  great. 

It  is  to  some  general  causes  acting  un- 
favorably upon  the  health  of  children, 
rather  than  to  the  influence  of  a  particu- 
lar epidemic,  that  these  variations  in 
numbers  are  to  be  attributed.  Croup, 
indeed,  seems  to  hold  a  place  interme- 
diate between  diseases  of  the  zymotic 
class  and  those  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Diseases  of  the  zymotic  class  generally 
show  a  greater  mortality  among  females 
than  males.  Croup  differs  from  them  as 
a  class  in  this  respect.  Hooping-cough 
exemplifies  this  point  of  difference  in  the 
greatest  degree  ;  Measles,  though  often 
followed  by  Croup,  shows  no  periodical 
coincidence  with  it,  except  in  the  time  of 
year  at  which  it  is  most  prevalent,  cold 
appearing  to  increase  the  fatality  of  both ; 


stead  of  moving  at  the  average  rate  of  110 
inil(!S  a  (lay,  passed  over  London  at  the  rate 
of  81  miles  during  the  53  weeks.  The  rain- 
fall was  21-4  inches." — Registrar-GeneraVs 
Twentieth  Annual  Report,  p.  xliii. 


Scarlatina  is  distinguished  bj'  being  least 
fatal  in  the  spring  ;  while  Smallpox  is  not 
modilied  in  its  violence  by  either  season 
or  climate,  Wlieuever  these  diseases 
have  increased  there  lias  been  an  increase, 
at  least,  in  the  fatality  of  Croup,  and  the 
same  is  noticeable  with  nisjject  to  diph- 
theria. This  differing  from  the  preceding 
diseases  in  its  liability  to  recurrence,  and 
to  some  extent  corresponding  with  Croup, 
is  distinguished,  as  to  these  general  char- 
acteristics, hy  showing  a  greater  mortal- 
ity among  females  ;  by  being  when  least 
epidemic,  like  scarlet  lever,  most  fatal  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  ;  and  when  most 
epidemic,  like  smallpox,  by  a  progression 
independent  of  season  and  climate. 

Croup  differs  from  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  in  its  per'ods  of  greatest 
mortality,  and  widely  from  some  of  this 
class  as  to  prevalence  at  different  periods 
of  life  ;  the  whole  class  agrees  with  Croup 
in  showing  a  greater  mortality  of  males 
than  of  females,  and  the  effects  of  climate 
and  season  are  always  obvious  in  both. 
One  disease  of  this  class,  infantile  laryn- 
gitis, has  been  specially  commented  upon, 
to  set  forth  its  contrast  with  the  class,  and 
its  affinities  to  Croup,  and  to  show  by  the 
intimate  correspondence  of  the  two  in 
every  particular  by  which  they  can  be 
compared,  that  this  form  of  disease  should 
not  be  considered,  from  the  absence  per- 
haps of  one  anatomical  character,  as  in 
any  way  different  from  Croup,  nor  here- 
after be  classed  apart. 

Croup  has  also  some  relations  to  dis- 
eases of  the  constitutional  class.  In  the 
severer  forms  of  local  inflammations,  in- 
dividual susceptibility  is  concerned  ;  and 
besides  a  predisposition,  induced  either 
by  previous  illness  or  by  the  causes  exam- 
ined, some  constitutional  infirmity  may 
predispose,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  this 
source  of  disease  is  more  apt  to  come  out 
in  the  first  decade  of  life  among  males, 
and  just  after  that  period  in  females. 
Croup  affects  children  of  certain  families, 
and  certain  children  of  some  families, 
more  than  others  ;  it  is  said  that  those  of 
a  florid  complexion  are  often  more  liable. 
We  see  in  a  family  some  sufler  much 
under  infantile  disorders  that  affect  others 
but  slightly,  without  knowing  why.  Not 
only  is  the  tendency  to  spasm  hereditary, 
but  to  local  congestion,  at  particular  ages. 
AVhere  there  is  no  diathetic  peculiarity, 
some  aberration  from  health  is  a  usual 
predisposing  cause.  There  are  other 
causes,  such  as  sudden  changes  of  dress, 
the  impression  of  cold  air  after  heating 
exercise,  even  residence  at  the  sea-side, 
which  may  influence  the  frequency,  though 
not  the  fatality,  of  Croup,  Children  who 
have  suflcred  an  attack  are  specially  liable 
to  a  recurrence  on  exposure  to  any  of 
these  causes,  and  the  recurrent  attack  is 
not  always  the  least  severe. 
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Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  Croup 
follow  quickly  upon  the  cause  which  ex- 
cites them  ;  the  first  indication  is  often 
mere  hoarseness  in  the  tone  of  voice  or 
cry,  the  child  is  feverish,  and  cither  dull 
or  fretful ;  is  thirsty,  and  drinks  without 
dilliculty  ;  the  tongue  has  a  white  fur,  and 
is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges  ;  there  is  some 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  a  check 
to  the  secretions  generally  ;  an  occasional 
short  dry  cough  may  be  noticed,  and  a 
little  harshness  of  breathing.  The  more 
characteristic  symptoms  generally  come 
on  at  night ;  during  the  first  sleep  the 
cough  is  noticed  to  be  sharp  and  harsh, 
with  that  peculiar  croupy  clang  which, 
when  once  heard,  is  always  easily  recog- 
nized ;  this  may  be  repeated  at  some  in- 
tervals without  rousing  the  child  from 
sleep ;  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin 
are  now  more  marked,  the  pulse  is  fre- 
quent and  strong,  and  the  breathing  loud 
and  difficult,  when  some  repeated  clang- 
ing cough,  with  shrill -drawn  breath, 
wakes  the  child  in  a  fright  struggling  for 
breath.  He  starts  up,  is  flushed  and  hot, 
the  eyes  staring,  the  conjunctivae  red,  a 
hissing  sound  accompanies  every  inspira- 
tion, and  is  very  marked  and  loud  after 
the  short  drj^  sounding  cough  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  insufficient  air  enters  the  chest, 
although  the  respiratory  efforts  are  great ; 
the  circulation  is  now  also  highly  excited, 
the  turgescence  of  the  face  and  neck  in- 
creases, and  the  color  deepens,  the  child 
puts  its  hand  to  its  throat  as  if  to  remove 
obstruction,  speech  becomes  impossible, 
and  soon,  as  if  in  despair,  muscular  effort 
relaxes  and  air  begins  to  enter  the  chest 
more  freely. 

The  paroxysm  may  come  on  within  a 
few  hours  of  exposure,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  before  the  usual  symptoms 
of  ingress  have  been  noticed  ;  it  may 
begin  at  any  hour,  but  most  frequently  at 
night,  and  is  seldom  delayed  beyond 
thirty-six  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  illness  ;  it  may  last  but  a  few  min- 
utes, or  be  prolonged  with  varying  in- 
tensity for  more  than  an  hour ;  its  first 
accession  is  nearly  always  followed  by  a 
remission,  more  or  less  complete,  some- 
times so  perfect  that  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination is  required  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  the  disease,  and  to  prevent  a 
fallacious  confidence  following  too  closely 
upon  the  first  alarm.  Its  intensity  also 
varies  much ;  but  however  slight  in  de- 
gree, it  occasions  an  acceleration  of  pulse, 
an  increased  heat  and  redness  of  the  sur- 
face, especially  of  the  face,  also  an  injec- 
tion of  the  conjunctival  vessels  not  ex- 
isting before,  and  which  will  probably 
subside  if  the  paroxysm  be  not  too  soon 
repeated. 

The  temperature  as  taken  in  the  axilla 
has  been  found  at  lOOO,  with  the  first  pre- 
monitory symptoms  ;  by  the  second  day. 


or  at  night,  it  will  rise  to  102°,  possibly  to 
103°,  coincident  i)crliaps  with  the  earlier 
paroxysms,  but  not  with  the  severer  at- 
tacks which  may  follow  :  indeed,  the  tem- 
perature is  generally  less  on  the  third  day, 
and  will  subside  by  the  fifth  unless  pul- 
monary complication  have  arisen.  A 
high  temperature  at  the  very  onset  may 
point  to  one  of  the  exanthemata  ;  its  per- 
sistence to  diphtheria. 

It  is  important  to  consider  whether  the 
patient  is  being  seen  shortly  after  such  an 
attack  ;  for  if  seen  before,  or  at  some  time 
after  a  first  slight  attack,  there  will  be 
neither  redness  of  conjunctiva  nor  coryza, 
and  even  though  sneezing  or  some  catar- 
rhal symptoms  have  preceded,  there  Avill 
be  uo  defluxion  from  the  nose ;  the  skin 
will  be  dry  and  harsh  rather  than  hot ; 
the  urine  will  be  found  to  be  in  small 
quantity  and  of  a  high  color,  with  no 
marked  sediment.  The  pulse  is  quick 
and  hard  ;  the  respiration  is  accelerated, 
but,  though  disturbed  and  somewhat  op- 
pressed or  wheezing  during  sleep,  it  is  not 
much  altered  in  frequencj- ;  and,  miless 
there  be  already  some  implication  of  the 
lung,  or  the  presence  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, it  will  not  have  a  ratio  of  more  than 
one  to  three,  nor  of  less  than  one  to  four 
pulsations. 

The  most  valuable  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  disease,  even  in  this  early 
period,  is  drawn  from  the  I'espiratory 
sounds  and  movements.  The  voice  may 
attract  attention,  the  cough  will  soon  give 
the  trumpet-note  of  alarm,  but,  without 
the  impeded  respiration  and  its  physical 
signs,  their  indication  is  not  conclusive  ; 
they  may  even  be  absent  during  some 
temporary  lull  in  the  symptoms,  and  then 
is  the  favorable  moment  for  a  careful  aus- 
cultation. The  inspiratory  sound  is  pro- 
longed, and,  instead  of  the  ordinary  blow- 
ing murmur,  there  is  a  sibilant  tubular 
sound,  high  in  pitch  and  of  a  metallic 
quality,  constituting  a  prolonged  harsh 
stridor  ;  the  expiratory  sound  is  also  pro- 
longed, but  is  low  in  pitch  and  harsh,  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  weak,  especially  in 
the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
and  is  masked  by  the  tracheal  siffle  ;  this 
is  very  marked  over  the  larger  bronchi, 
but  is  not  always  enough  to  conceal  the 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  mucous 
and  sibilant  rhonchus  in  some  of  the 
smaller  bronchi  posteriorly ;  there  is  no 
dulness  on  percussion,  not  even  over  spots 
where  the  murmur  is  altogether  absent. 
The  respiratory  movement  may  also  be 
noticed  to  be  deficient  in  this  stage,  and 
when  exaggerated  during  dyspnoea,  to  be 
inefficient ;  the  supra-clavicular  spaces  are 
depressed  during  inspiration  and  though 
the  diaphragm  may  descend  well,  the  in- 
tercostal sjiaces  will  not  bulge,  nor  will 
the  walls  of  the  chest  be  fully  expanded. 
The  cough  is  sure  not  to  be  long  quiet, 
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and  its  short,  dry,  abrupt  character  at- 
tracts notice  ;  it  is  not,  strictly  spcaicinf^, 
a  lioarsc  cougli,  tlicre  is  no  dolicicncy  in 
body  of  sound,  and  it  is  lii;,di  in  pitcli  ;  a 
shrill  inspiration  accompanies  each  ellbrt ;  i 
during  the  paroxysm  the  cough  will  be  fre- 
quent, and  it  is  then  the  sign  most  worthy 
of  attention.  Our  further  investigation 
of  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  I 
nuist  at  tills  time  be  limited  to  inspection 
of  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  percussion 
at  the  back ;  when  the  attack  is  over, 
during  sleep,  or  after  vomiting,  ausculta- 
tion can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  condition  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  body  should  now  be  examined,  to  re- 
mark tlic  absence  of  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  thumbs  or  toes,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  rasli  on  the  skin,  of  ttidema 
of  the  extremities  or  of  the  face  and  neck, 
and  the  degree  of  warmth  and  tone  of 
color  of  these  i^arts  as  compared  with  tlie 
body  generally  ;  the  last  point  is  to  be 
specially  noted,  so  that  any  variation  in 
the  depth  or  tone  of  color  m  these  parts 
and  in  the  face  and  lips  may  be  readily 
appreciated.    The  sides  of  the  neck  are 
to  be  examined  for  enlarged  glands  ;  those 
at  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
are  always  palpable,  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  are  not  enlarged.    An  early  oppor- 
tunity must  be  taken  for  a  full  and  clear 
inspection  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and 
throat.    There  may  be  some  redness  of 
the  soft  palate,  sometimes  oedema  of  the 
uvula  ;  the  pharynx  will  be  either  of  a 
pallid  red  or  of  a  brighter  pink  hue  ;  there 
will  be  a  remarkable  absence  of  free  secre- 
tion, and  no  speck  of  adherent  exudation 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  pharynx  or  ton- 
sils :  some  eiilargement  of  the  tonsils  has 
been  noticed,  and  if  it  be  sufficient  to 
press  forward  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
palate  a  slight  irregularity  of  outline  will 
be  occasioned,  but  the  membrane  is  con- 
tinuous, of  uniform  color,  and  smooth. 
Before  this  inspection  is  ended,  the  tongue 
should  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  bring 
the  epiglottis  into  view  ;  the  vivid  red- 
ness and  turgescence  of  its  apex  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  surrounding  textures, 
and  indicates  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
jacent orifice. 

The  disease  attains  its  height  by  the 
end  of  the  third  day  at  the  latest,  but  the 
intensity  of  the  attack  may  hasten  the 
stages  of  its  advance,  and  death  may  oc- 
cur within  forty-eight  hours  of  its  com- 
mencement. The  characteristics  of  this 
second  period  are  high  vascular  excite- 
ment, and  an  ever-increasing  difficulty  of 
respiration  ;  the  cough  is  now  almost  in- 
cessant, or  frequently  recurring  in  shocks 
of  convulsive  violence ;  there  is  no  free 
secretion  ;  a  little  viscid  phlegm,  clear  or 
muco-purulent,  may  sometimes  be  ex- 
pelled, or  an  opaque  mucus  be  seen  in 


tlie  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.    Pain  is 
complained  of  in  the  front  of  the  larynx, 
or  nearer  the  top  of  tlie  sternum  ;  the 
voice  may  become  whispering  or  sup- 
pressed Irom  the  effort  to  speak  being 
evidently  painful ;  the  stridulous  inspira- 
tions are  louder  and  more  continuous,  the 
labored  and  sonorous  breathing  being 
audible  at  a  distance  ;  and  now,  tliougli 
the  thirst  is  great,  deglutition  is  not  al- 
ways easy,  in  some  cases,  from  imperfect 
closure  of  the  glottis,  the  liquid  provoking 
great  dyspna-a  ;  in  others  the  urgency  of 
the  dyspiKjea  itself  not  permitting  the 
effort.    Even  at  this  stage,  if  the  attacks 
of  dyspnuaa  have  neither  been  too  severe 
nor  too  frequent,  and  air  sufficient  to 
maintain  life  be  yet  admitted  to  the 
lungs,  the  pulse  will  steadily  maintain  its 
force  and  frequency;  there  will  be  great 
heat  of  surface  and  profuse  perspiration, 
especially  on  the  face  and  forehead,  which 
parts  will  be  of  a  bright  red  col<jr ;  the 
veins  of  the  neck  and  temjjles  may  be- 
come distended  and  dark,  and  the  face 
and  lips  at  times  purple,  but  if  they 
quickly  assume  a  brighter  tint  it  may  not 
be  too  late  for  the  disease  to  take  a  favor- 
able turn.    The  first  evidence  of  this  is  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  cough ;  it 
becomes  lower  in  tone  and  less  dry,  not 
less  in  force  nor  much  less  in  frequency, 
but  becoming  moist,  and  graduallj'  effect- 
ing the  expulsion  of  some  thick  semi- 
opaque  mucus  in  which  not  unfrequently 
small  whitish  opaque  flakes  are  discerni- 
ble.   At  the  same  time  the  sibilant  in- 
spiration is  neither  so  loud  nor  so  per- 
sistent; it  is  still  heard  before  each  cough, 
and  it  will  be  audible  during  sleep  or  on 
first  waking ;  the  voice  at  times  regains 
its  natural  quality,  at  others  is  only 
hoarse  or  dissonant  in  its  higher  tones ; 
the  accessions  of  dyspncea  are  rare  and 
less  marked,  the  febrile  excitement  sub- 
sides, a  more  equable  perspiration  is 
maintained,  the  urine  becomes  abundant 
and  frequently  affords  large  deposits  of 
urate  of  ammonia  and  sometimes  of  oxa- 
late of  lime ;  the  soft  palate,  tonsils,  and 
pharynx  become  paler  and  less  tumid  ;  a 
loose  muco-purulent  secretion  is  often 
seen  in  the  gullet ;  the  tongue  is  less  red, 
less  furred,  and  more  moist :  thirst  dimin- 
ishes, and  appetite  returns ;  the  harsh 
tracheal  siffle  will  have  been  replaced  by 
some  mucous  rales,  the  normal  respiratory 
nnu-mur  will  be  everywhere  restored  dur- 
ing this  favorable  progress,  and,  if  unin- 
terrupted, three  days  may  suffice  to  es- 
tablish convalescence.    A  persistence  of 
irrital)ility  in  the  air-passages  may  greatly 
delay  this,  and  a  further  extension  of  dis- 
ease to  the  lung  endanger  it  altogether. 
Auscultation  he're  again  becomes  the  only 
basis  of  confidence,  as  upon  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  more  urgent  signs,  others, 
1  less  obvious  but  not  less  important,  may 
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be  discovered ;  it  may  be  found  that  there 
are  parts  of  the  king  to  which  air  is  not 
admitted ;  that  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  mucus  in  tlie  bronchi,  or  an  amount  of 
bronchitis,  with  the  development  of  sub- 
crepitant  rhonchus,  that  will  seriously  im- 
pede recovery.  An  extensive  capillary 
bronchitis,  or  the  existence  of  pneumonia, 
will  not  only  be  indicated  by  their  special 
characters,  and  by  the  acceleration  of  the 
pulse-respiration  ratio,  but  also  by  the 
general  symptoms  ;  the  signs  of  laryngeal 
obstruction  have  diminished,  but  the  res- 
piration is  as  much  embarrassed  ;  there 
is  less  effort,  but  there  is  no  relief;  and 
the  disease  advances  to  its  close  as  surely 
and  even  more  hopelessly  than  if  its  ad- 
vance had  been  unbroken. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  apnoea  and 
rapidly  advancing  exhaustion :  it  may 
come  on  in  the  manner  just  described, 
but  more  frequently  is  the  direct  sequence 
of  the  more  urgent  symptoms  of  the  sec- 
ond stage,  which,  when  about  to  lead  to 
this  result,  present  some  additional  note- 
■\vorthy  particulars.  The  tracheal  siffle 
is  accompanied  by  "  tremblotement, "  a 
laryngo-tracheal  mucous  rale  with  a  trem- 
ulous character  heard  in  both  expiration 
and  inspiration,  or  a  click  either  constant 
or  occasional,  may  also  be  heard  through 
the  stethoscope  and  whatever  the  char- 
acter of  the  rale  or  siffle,  it  now  becomes 
audible  over  the  trachea  in  expiration. 
The  voice  is  whispering  or  completely 
suppressed,  the  cough  stifled,  powerless, 
or  altogether  absent ;  it  may,  however, 
recur  in  some  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  and 
afford  temporary  relief  by  the  chance  ex- 
pulsion of  some  membranous  shreds.  The 
hand  may  at  times  be  directed  to  the 
mouth  or  throat  as  if  to  remove  some  ob- 
struction, but  the  paroxysms  become 
more  urgent  and  without  remission, 
there  is  restless  tossing  of  the  body  and 
limbs  on  the  bed,  consciousness  is  im- 
paired, and  voluntary  power  much  dimin- 
ished ;  the  respiratory  efforts  may  con- 
tinue for  a  time  to  be  violent,  loud  stridor 
marks  both  the  expiration  and  inspira- 
tion ;  with  the  latter  act  the  larynx  is 
seen  to  be  forcibly  drawm  towarcls  the 
sternum,  the  supraclavicular  and  inter- 
costal spaces  sink,  and  though  the  abdo- 
men descends,  the  epigastrium  recedes  ; 
the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  lower  jaw 
fixed,  the  mouth  partly  open,  the  alaj  nasi 
dilated  and  depressed ;  the  veins  of  the 
neck  and  temples  are  distended  and  dark, 
the  eyes  starting,  and  the  face  livid ;  the 
pulse  becomes  either  too  r.apid  or  too 
M-eak  to  be  counted,  the  temperature  falls 
and  the  perspiration  becomes  cold  and 
clammy,  the  neck  and  even  the  extremi- 


['  A  mucous  ralo  sufficiently  tremulous  to 
lie  audible  without  the  Ktethoscopo,  is  usually 
a  very  favorable  sign. — H.] 


ties  may  be  swollen  as  well  as  the  face, 
and  assume  a  leaden  color,  or  the  whole 
surface  becomes  of  a  marble-like  pallor, 
the  features  arc  set,  the  eyes  lose  their 
expression,  oscillate  in  the  orbits,  become 
distorted  and  fixed.  Sometimes  the  whole 
body  is  bent  backwards,  and  death  has 
been  known  to  occur  at  the  moment  of  an 
inspiratory  effort.  Sutlbcatiou  is  every 
moment  imminent,  but  frequently  an  ap- 
parent calm  in  the  more  violent  symp- 
toms precedes  death,  a  gradually  decreas- 
ing quantity  of  air  is  entering  the  lungs, 
the  whole  chest  is  fiattened  and  much 
diminished  in  fulness  and  capacity  ;  the 
countenance,  though  not  livid,  no  longer 
retains  its  florid  hue— it  becomes  shrunk- 
en, dusky,  or  pallid  ;  complete  stupor  sets 
in,  the  limbs  become  flaccid,  the  surface 
cold  ;  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  fre- 
quent ;  the  eyes  are  dull  and  sunken ;  the 
respiration  becomes  gasping  and  irreg- 
ular, the  pulse  intermitting,  and  both 
soon  cease.  The  whole  duration  of  the 
disease,  advancing  uninterruptedly  to  its 
fatal  termination,  rarely  exceeds  five 
days. 

The  division  into  the  three  stages  of  in- 
gress, full  development,  and  termination 
by  apnoea,  is  an  arbitrary  one  ;  the  limits 
of  each  cannot  be  defined,  nor  is  there  any 
natural  line  of  separation ;  whenever 
apnoea  is  commencing,  the  third  stage  lias 
arrived,  and  this  may  be  suddenly  fatal, 
even  though  the  first  stage  seems  unac- 
complished ;  so  also  in  the  second  stage 
the  signs  of  increasing  obstruction  in  the 
trachea  may  be  undeveloped,  and  yet  the 
third  stage  have  set  in  and  be  gradually 
advancing. 

[No  allusion  is  made  in  the  above  ac- 
count to  a  class  of  cases  familiar  to  Amer- 
ican practitioners,  designated  by  Condie 
and  others  as  Spasmodic  Croup,  or  sudden 
Nicjlit-Croup.  This  is  quite  a  different 
affection  from  laryngismus  stridulus,  with 
which  it  has  been  confounded  by  soni^ 
writers.  It  often  occurs  without  any  pre- 
monition, in  cliildren,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  the  child  being  awakened  from 
sleep  by  diflRculty  of  breathing,  attended 
by  a  short,  barking  cough.  This,  although 
alarming,  is,  under  proper  treatment, 
never,  or  almost  never,  fatal.  All  the 
symptoms,  and  the  manner  of  their  relief 
(by  relaxation  and  secretion),  point  to  a 
combination,  in  the  pathology  of  this 
affection,  of  pre-inflammatory  congestion 
of  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  mucous 
membrane  with  spasmodic  narrowing  of 
the  glottis. 

Intermediate  between  this  and  mem- 
branous or  "true"  Croup,  is  Catarrhal 
Croup,  or  Croupal  Catarrh  (alluded  to  ou 
a  subsequent  page  under  Diagnosis).  In 
the  latter,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  acute  bronchial  attack,  except 
that  the  cough  has  a  barking  sound,  much 
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most  marked  at  niglit ;  nml  often,  in  Uie 
night,  eroiipiil  (liHicuily  orbrcaliiingcoineH 
on.  Under  Kiiiliible  rdiixing  Ircutinent, 
these  eroupiil  syuii)loni.s  will  (sekioni  recur 
for  more  than  three  nights  ;  but,  if  ne- 
glected, or  luidue  exposure  occurH.  the 
disorder  may  pass  into  the  form  oi  true 
membranous  Croup,  with  all  its  dangers. 

Tlie  connnon  proclivity,  in  children  at 
least,  to  anglnose  svniptoms  uL  iwjht,  is 
hard  to  explain.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact,  that  the  connnencement  of  a  hoarse 
barking  cough,  with  dilliculty  of  breathing 
in  the  daytime,  and,  equally,  its  continu- 
ance through  the  day  after  beginning  in 
the  night,  arc  much  more  serious  in  prog- 
nostication than  when  such  symptoms  are 
entirely  nocturnal.  A  day-time  barking 
cough,  with  fever,  should  always  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention. — H.] 

Diagnosis. — Numerous  causes  affect- 
ing the  glottis  and  larynx,  modifying  their 
special  functions,  and  interfering  with  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  give  rise  to 
croupal  symptoms  that  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Croup.  Spasm  of  the  glottis 
is  readily  excited  in  infancy  ;  irritation  of 
the  gums,  or  of  the  stomach,  or  an  undue 
excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  will 
sufBce  for  its  production  without  either 
local  congestion  or  general  febrile  action. 
It  is  often  first  noticed  as  the  child  starts 
out  of  sleep  with  a  stridulous  or  crowing 
inspiration  checked  or  interrupted  by  the 
spasm;  the  head  is  thrown  back  and  fixed, 
the  chest  motionless  and  the  face  livid;  in 
some  convulsive  action  a  little  more  air 
may  enter  the  chest,  when  in  a  few  sec- 
onds the  spasm  yields  sufficiently  for  ex- 
piration to  be  effected,  perhaps  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another  crowing  inspiration  or 
by  a  more  free  entrance  of  air,  and  the  at- 
tack terminates  in  a  fit  of  crying ;  the 
breathing  then  regains  its  natural  charac- 
ters, no  signs  of  stridulous  inspiration 
remaining.  An  attack  of  this  severity  is 
seldom  the  first  to  which  the  patient  has 
been  subject,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  repeated 
on  the  slightest  cause  of  excitement  or 
alarm  ;  tlie  crowing  inspii-ation  will  not 
always  be  heard  ;  there  may  be  only  mo- 
mentary holding  of  the  breath  or  acts  of 
involuntary  deglutition;  it  sometimes  is 
induced  by  the  act  of  swallowing  or  of 
suckling  ;  or  it  interrupts  a  fit  of  crying, 
the  loud  and  long  expiratory  sounds  of 
that  act  being  replaced  by  a  short  faint 
sound,  and  inspiration  becomes  long  and 
noisy,  instead  of  beinjj  short  and  free  ;  an 
expression  of  alarm  is  fixed  on  the  face, 
which  becomes  red  and  turgid,  and  the 
spasm  may  either  pa.ss  rapidly  into  natural 
crying,  or  there  may  be  more  serious  cause 
for  alarm.  Tlic  breath  may  be  held  for  a 
half  a  minute,  the  sjiine  arched  backwards 
and  rigid,  the  thumbs  bent  inwai'ds  on  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  great-toes  sepa- 


rated from  the  others,  and  both  fingers 
and  toes  strongly  fioxed.  Where  the  con- 
vulsive jn-oclivily  is  marked,  and  some 
persistent  irritation  not  in  the  windpipe 
keeps  up  cough  which  might  mislead,  this 
bending  in  of  the  thumbs  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  diagnosis.  In  the  slighter  cases 
the  attack  being  accompanied  by  crying 
rather  than  cough,  and  the  tone  of  the 
cry  being  natural,  would  almost  suffice  to 
distinguish  thef-e  cases  of  child-crowing, 
or  laryngismus  stridulus,  from  Croup.  Dr. 
Clarke,'  who  describes  this  condition  accu- 
rately, remarks  that  "  it  lias  sometimefi 
been  called  chronic  Croup,  but  it  is  verj' 
dillerent  from  Croup,  and  is  altogether  of 
a  convulsive  character." 

Some  cases  of  this  kind  liave  been  de- 
scribed by  Franks  and  Kopj),  in  Germanv, 
as  thymic  asthma.  The  enlarged  thymus 
is  only  one  of  the  signs  of  a  persistence  of 
the  infantile  condition,  among  others  a 
quickness  of  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
and  even  the  infantile  ratio  between  these 
acts  of  8  to  1  may  be  noticed  :  nor  are 
these  attacks  limited  to  the  earlier  months 
of  infancj',  but  may  be  continued  into  the 
fifth  year  ;  their  abrupt  commencement 
and  termination,  the  freedom  of  respira- 
tion in  their  intervals,  and  a  concomitant 
derangement  of  the  child's  health  not  of  a 
febrile  character,  in  which  slighter  symp- 
toms of  the  same  kind  occur,  the  tempera- 
ture often  being  considerably  below  the 
healthy  standard,  separate  all  cases  of  this 
kind  from  Croup. 

Foreign  bodies  entering  the  glottis'  pro- 
duce croupal  symptoms  which  are  distin- 
guished from  Croup  hy  the  absolutely 
sudden  manner  in  which  a  child,  probably 
in  perfect  health  at  the  time,  is  seized  ; 
it  may  be  during  a  meal,  or  with  a  known 
object  in  the  mouth  which  has  disap- 
peared while  about  to  speak  or  at  play, 
and  not  during  sleep  or  at  night.  There 
is  one  kind  of  foreign  body,  however, 
which  may  find  its  yvaj  into  the  glottis 
during  sleep,  and  that  is  an  ascaris  lum- 
hricoides  from  the  stomach  ;  several  in- 
stances of  this  are  on  record.  It  might 
seem  possible  that  matters  vomited  during 
sleep  should  be  drawn  into  the  windpipe  ; 
this  has  happened  to  adults,  but  rarely  if 
ever  to  children.  The  dyspnoea  from  any 
of  these  causes,  if  not  suddenly  fatal,  is  as 
violent  at  the  first  moment  as  at  any  sub- 
sequent time.  There  may  be  remissions 
from  the  foreign  body  descending  into  the 
bronchus ;  in  this  case  the  sound  of  the 


•  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Diseases  of  Children,  by  John  Clarke, 
M.D.    Part  I.  p.  88.    London.    8vo.  1815. 

2  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  1st  volume  of 
the  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.  for  1853,  p.  126,  of 
a  fruit  seed,  three-fifths  of  an  inch  long  and 
one-fifth  in  circumference,  passing  tin;  glottis 
of  a  child  two  years  and  one  mouth  old. 
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voice  or  of  the  cough  would  be  clear,  and 
there  would  be  no  tracheal  sillle,  while 
the  si<nis  of  obstructed  respu-ation,  more 
frequently  found  on  the  right,  must  always 
point  out  the  site  of  the  foreign  body  : 
when  it  is  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  it  gives 
rise  to  constant  dyspnuia,  with  loud  expi- 
ratory bruit  as  well  as  the  stridulous  in- 
spiratory sound.  The  ingress  of  acute 
Croup  has  been  attributed  to  a  possible 
accident  of  this  kind,  the  alarm  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  onset  of  dyspiKJea  having 
made  the  mother  or  nurse  oblivious  of  the 
premonitory  cough;  taking  the  stetho- 
scopic  signs  and  general  course  of  the 
symptoms  together,  the  diagnosis  need 
not  long  remain  doubtful.  AVhen  boiling 
water  or  chemically  irritating  fluids  have 
been  swallowed,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt,  and  the  state  of  the  mouth,  phar- 
ynx, and  nares,  confirms  the  history;  the 
whole  course  of  the  resulting  lesion  differs 
only  from  Croup  in  it's  sudden  commence- 
ment and  in  its  cause. 

Injury  to  the  larynx  from  without  is  a 
possibility  that  suggests  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  integuments  of  the  neck  for 
any  appearance  of  injury,  or  of  subcuta- 
neous emphysema :  the  outline  of  the 
larynx  should  be  traced ;  its  mobility 
noted,  as  also  whether  there  is  marked 
tenseness,  swelling,  or  tenderness,  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood ;  these  last  char- 
acters, with  a  limited  extent  of  redness 
of  the  skin  and  loss  of  elasticity  at  the 
spot,  might  indicate  deep-seated  abscess. 

There  are  other  chronic  afi'ections  which 
in  their  exacerbations  may  simulate  Croup. 
Polypus,  or  growtli  from  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  interior  of  tiie  larynx, 
may  occasion  croupal  dyspnoea,  wliicli  be- 
sides its  chronic  history  is  accompanied 
with  stridor,  both  in  inspiration  and  in 
expiration.  Tumor  causing  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  trachea  is  rare  in  chil- 
dren. Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  tumors,  enlarged  glands,  or 
abscess,  implicating  the  recurrent  nerve  ; 
post-pharyngeal  abscess  may  not  only 
cause  obstruction,  but  serious  injury  to 
the  windpipe  ;  it  is  generally  a  sequel  to 
other  diseases,  and'  is  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  secondary  Croup, 
of  which  it  may  not  only  be  a  complica- 
tion but  a  cause  ;  a  digital  examination  of 
the  posterior  wall  and  sides  of  the  pharynx 
would  give  the  necessary  information  of 
its  progress  where  inspection  is  unsatis- 
factory. 

Even  in  acute  disorders,  and  especially 
in  the  more  urgent  and  sudden  cases  of 
dyspnoea,  the  pharyngeal  surface  of  the 
glottis  should  be  examined  by  touch, 
whereby  an  unsuspected  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion may  be  at  once  detected  and  removed. 
The  interior  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
should  be  inspected  in  all  cases  ;  without 
this  the  nature  of  the  diseased  action  can- 


not be  evident,  and  by  it  alone  it  can 
often  be  determined  that  some  disease 
other  than  Croup  is  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  physical  examination  of  the 
chest  must  never  be  neglected;  where 
Croup  is  present  it  is  the  chief  means  of 
tracing  its  progress,  and,  as  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Williams,  the  first  sign  of  the  dis- 
ease, even  at  the  onset,  may  be  detected 
by  the  stethoscope,  and  by  the  same  aid 
some  of  the  diseases  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  Croup  are  most  easily  recognized. 

Catarrh  in  young  children,  with  a  pro- 
clivity to  spasm,  may  occasion  a  hard 
ringing  cough,  attended  by  sibilant  in- 
spiration in  the  early  part  of  two  or  three 
successive  nights  ;  the  respiratory  surfaces 
are  now  the  source  of  the  irritation  excit- 
ing this  spasmodic  cough.  In  stronger 
or  older  children  the  same  local  affection 
sometimes  induces  a  passing  hoarseness  or 
aphonia,  and  a  short  harsh  cough  which 
is  husky  rather  than  dry,  and  is  neither 
frequent  nor  spasmodic,  unless  it  be 
slightly  so  during  the  first  sleep,  and  then 
even  sibilant  inspiration  may  be  audible  ; 
but  this  again  disappears,  the  breathing 
is  free,  there  is  no  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  and  any  heat  of  skin  soon  yields  to 
perspiration  :  the  illness  has  commenced 
with  well-marked  catarrhal  symptoms ; 
the  cough  is  at  times  heard  with  a  moist 
sound,  or  is  attended  with  secretion,  and 
auscultation  furnishes  the  signs  of  incipi- 
ent bronchial  catarrh  ;  these  are  well  de- 
veloped on  the  second  day,  and  become 
more  extended ;  they  are  uninterrupted 
by  the  siflle  of  laryngeal  obstruction, 
which  no  longer  even  obscures  the  normal 
breath-sounds. 

Hooping-cough  often  has  the  frequency, 
more  rarely  something  of  the  tone,  of  the 
cough  of  Croup  on  its  first  commencement, 
but  as  it  progresses  the  cough  is  attended 
by  a  shrill  inspiration  which  diflers  in 
character  from  that  accompanying  the 
cough  of  Croup  only  by  the  sonorous  qual- 
ity constituting  the  hoop ;  the  cough  is 
also  worse  during  the  first  half  of  the 
night,  and  occasions  suftbcative  fits  of 
dyspnoea  ;  these  are  produced  differently 
from  those  of  Croup,  and  are  more  directly 
the  effects  of  the  cough,  which  consists  of 
short  expiratory  efforts  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other,  no  inspiratory  action  inter- 
vening. Thus  a  turgescence  and  livid  ity 
of  countenance  is  caused,  which  rapidly 
disappears  after  free  inspiration  is  accom- 
plished ;  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  sufficient 
air  is  received  into  the  chest  during  the 
inspiration,  as  the  sonorous  quality  would 
seem  to  indicate,  while  the  perfect  relief 
to  the  child,  the  gentle  play  of  the  chest 
walls,  and  their  rounded  form  offer  a  suf- 
ficient contrast  to  the  dyspnoea  of  Croup. 
Moreover,  at  the  period  of  the  illness  when 
the  hoop  is  developed,  the  cough  has  al- 
ready existed  some  days  with  precedent 
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catarrhal  symptoms  ;  the  more  persistent  ] 
dyspiKua  of  severe  hoopinj^-eoui,'!!  cuiiicH  | 
on  slill  later,  but  whetlier  in  its  earlier 
symptoms  or  later  elleets,  it  is  in  the 
more  distant  air-tubes  that  the  signs  of 
disease  are  detected,  and  not  at  their 
conunencement.  The  hoop  is,  moreover, 
oidy  an  occasional  phenomenon,  while  in 
Croup  the  stridor  continually  increases 
and  becomes  unintermitting. 

In  measles  a  ringing  cough,  and  dys- 
pncea  resembling  that  of  Croup  sulH- 
ciently  to  mislead,  sometimes  accompany 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  of  invasion  ;  the 
cough  may  have  exactly  the  tone  of 
Croup,  but  the  stridiilous  inspiration  is 
less  marked,  and  both  will  sooner  become 
catarrhal.  The  febrile  condition  is  simi- 
lar, so  that  unless  the  presence  of  measles 
is  expected,  or  its  signs  just  apparent, 
there  may  be  no  guide  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  aflection  but  the  character  of  the 
throat-redness  ;  this  is  in  patches  of  dusky 
red  instead  of  being  uniformly  bright. 
The  croupy  condition  induced  by  the  in- 
gress of  measles  subsides  when  the  rash 
IS  well  out ;  it  is  however  liable  to  recur- 
rence, from  various  and  often  slight 
causes,  for  some  time  after  the  original 
disease  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Diphtheria  implicating  the  air-passages 
produces  the  efl'ccts  of  Croup,  with  very 
similar  symptoms  ;  these,  though  they  do 
not  supply  the  main  elements  of  the  diag- 
nosis, aflbrd  many  points  of  difference  ; 
they  are  the  sequel  of  a  more  general  or 
a  more  prolonged  diseased  action,  and 
may  not  appear  till  after  three  or  four 
days,  or  even  a  week,  of  illness :  their 
mode  of  development  is  most  varied  ; 
sometimes  they  have  not  attracted  atten- 
tion until  the  dyspnoea  is  unintermitting  ; 
sometimes  at  their  very  beginning  they 
will  embarrass  the  respiration  and  excite 
the  circulation  to  a  degree  that  completely 
alters  the  features  which  had  up  to  that 
time  marked  the  disease  ;  at  others,  in 
the  intervals  of  dyspnoea,  though  the 
respiration  is  not  free,  the  child  will  take 
food,  resume  its  play,  and  either  seem 
cheerful  and  excitable,  or  indifferent  to 
its  danger.  Though  the  croupal  symp- 
toms may  show  an  exacerbation  during 
the  first  half  of  the  night,  they  are  as 
frequently  first  noticed  at  other  times  ; 
they  are  neither  so  paroxysmal  in  their 
commencement,  nor  so  dependent  on  the 
urgency  of  the  cough.  An  exc(!ss  of  suffo- 
cative difficulty  may  not  occur  so  early  va 
in  Croup,  but  when  it  has  occurred  there  1 
will  not  be  so  complete  a  remission  as 
after  the  first  paroxysm  of  Croup  ;  the 
impeded  respiration,  with  signs  of  laryn- 
geal and  tracheal  f)bstruction  in  both  ex- 
piration and  inspiration,  may  be  detected 
before  any  severe  distress  has  been 
thereby  occasioned.  Early  notice  is  often 
given  "by  a  hoarse  cough,  which  has  a  i 


muffled  ratlier  than  a  ringing  sound,  and 
by  an  unj)li.'asant  tone  ol'lhe  vjice,  which 
is  husky  rather  than  hoarse,  or  it  is  nahal 
in  tone,  or  croaking  and  deep,  but  nmch 
sooner  becomes  whihpering  or  pei-ma- 
nently  extinct. 

Where  the  more  general  characters  of 
dii)htheria  are  well  marked,  its  epidemic 
prevalence  known,  a  contagious  inlluence 
traced,  or  some  days  of  illness  have  pre- 
ceded the  attack,  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  rightly  estimating  the  nature 
and  cause  of  these  additional  symptoms, 
and  none  if  the  few  days  of  previous  ill- 
ness have  been  under  ol)servation,  so  that 
the  special  products  of  diphtheria  and 
the  asthenic  tendency  of  that  disease  have 
been  recognized.    Where  the  phenomena 
of  dyspnoea  are  those  first  presented  to 
our  notice,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  diagnosis  from  them,  unaided 
by  inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  attack  ; 
whatever  the  character  of  the  dyspna-a, 
and  however  recent  or  even  sudden  the 
attack,  if  severe  illness  have  recently 
been  recovered  from,  or  if  there  is  the 
history  of  only  a  short  illness  that  seemed 
to  be  passing  off,  it  may  not  be  diphtheria, 
but  it  is  probably  idiopathic  Croup  ;  while 
if  there  have  been  two  or  more  days  of 
illness  immediately  preceding  the  first 
croupy  symptoms,  if  on  one  day  there 
have  been  dulness  or  debility  and  refusal 
of  food,  if  one  night's  extreme  restles.s- 
ness  unattended  by  cough,  with  excita- 
bility or  irritability,  headache,  vomiting, 
an  unusually  free  action  of  the  bowels,  or 
even  a  very  free  secretion  of  urine,  coryza, 
and  congested  or  glistening  conjunctiva, 
defluxion  of  glairy  tiuid  from  the  nostrils, 
or  stoppage  of  one  or  both  of  them, 
creamy  moist  tongue  and  difficult  or  pain- 
ful deglutition,  the  presence  of  diphtheria 
may  "be   inferred  ;  there  will  then  be 
greater  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck,  and  especially  of  those 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  these  may  be  so 
full  as  to  render  a  free  inspection  of  the 
mouth  difficult,  yet  the  enlarged  tonsils, 
and  the  unequal  congestion  of  the  soft 
palate,  will  give  further  confirmation, 
even  if  no  patch  of  diphtheritic  deposit 
come  into  view. 

The  fullest  and  clearest  inspection  pos- 
sible of  the  mouth  should  be  obtained  ; 
one  spot  of  diphtheritic  deposit  brought 
into  view  clears  up  all  doubt  in  this  most 
important  matter;  it  may  be  below  or 
behind  the  enlarged  tonsil,  or  almost  hid- 
den in  the  angle  of  the  soft  palate  and 
uvula,  or  completely  concealed  by  the 
uvula  or  velum  ;  it  may  only  just  be  com- 
mencing in  the  follicles  of  the  tonsils,  or 
may  have  already  cleared  from  their  sur- 
faces, leaving  oniv  the  mark  of  its  attach- 
ment, or  a  faint  indication  within  the 
substance  of  the  mucous  mombrano. 
When  extensive  deposit  in  the  fauces  in- 
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vades  the  larynx  by  continuity,  a  glance 
is  sufficient  to  confirm  what  the  general 
aspect  of  the  patient  would  suggest,  and 
from  the  greater  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  a  very  limited  inspection  is 
often  all  that  can  be  obtained ;  there 
would  in  such  cases  probably  be  consider- 
able fetor  of  the  breath,  and  secretions 
escaping  from  the  mouth  without  effort 
to  expel  or  restrain  them.  But  the  im- 
plication of  the  larynx  is  as  frequently 
effected  by  new  centres  of  deposit  as  by 
continuity  of  advance,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  cases  of  diphtheria  to  show  that 
the  diseased  action  may  commence  in  the 
air-passages  ;  in  these  cases  the  careful 
record  of  the  mode  of  ingress — the  attack 
being  recent,  this  is  more  easily  obtained 
with  accuracy— and  the  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  symptoms  must  be  mainly 
depended  upon,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
in  these  cases  where  the  excitement  of  the 
circulation  and  general  heat  of  surface 
are  most  likely  to  mislead  ;  the  pulse, 
however  bounding,  quick,  or  full,  is  not 
strong  or  hard,  and  the  breathing,  though 
disturbed,  is  not  accelerated  proportion- 
ately with  the  pulse  ;  indeed,  during  the 
development  of  diphtheria  the  respiration 
generally  has  a  ratio  of  less  than  one  to 
four  pulsations  ;  any  precedent  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  or  diuresis,  with  loss  of  sleep, 
loss  of  appetite,  or  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, powerfully  aid  the  diagnosis  ;  while 
an  inspection  of  the  fauces  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  some  of  the  ap- 
pearances are  the  same  whether  the  first 
product  of  the  disease  be  deposited  there 
or  not. 

In  diphtheria  some  part  of  the  phar^-nx 
is  sure  to  become  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  to  show  unequal  redness  and  turges- 
cence  at  some  points  before  the  deposit 
occurs ;  or  if  the  first  patch  have  sepa- 
rated from  the  tonsil,  these  signs  would 
indicate  fresh  deposit  elsewhere  ;  and 
while  it  is  rare  for  the  larynx  to  be  the 
part  first  attacked,  it  is  very  frequently 
invaded  by  extension  from  these  new  cen- 
tres of  deposit.  The  aryteno-epiglotti- 
dean  folds  are  often  the  points  from  which 
such  extension  proceeds,  and  cannot  at 
this  time  be  brought  into  view  ;  or  some 
point  near  the  posterior  nares  may  be  im- 
plicated, and  be  therefore  quite  out  of 
sight ;  in  these  cases  a  glairy  or  yellowish 
mucus  in  streaks  along  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  or  collected  in  some  quantity  in 
the  gullet,  will  give  indications  of  the  dis- 
ease :  probably  other  isolated  patches  may 
appear  either  in  the  nares,  on  the  lips, 
or  even  the  eyelids  ;  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  always  enlarged,  and  the  deglutition 
IS  or  has  been  difficult.  In  making  the 
discrimination  between  diphtheria"  and 
Croup  it  is  necessary  to  detect  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  the  earliest  to  appear, 
and  those  which  are  most  easily  ascer- 


tained, but  not  to  neglect  others  which 
may  confirm  the  diagnosis.  The  occur- 
rence of  epistaxis,  or  of  blood  in  the  ex- 
pectoration, or  of  well-marked  pieces  of 
false  membrane  in  the  matters  cleared 
from  the  throat  with  specks  of  blood  on 
one  surface,  would  point  to  diphtheria. 
The  px'esence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is 
conclusive  in  the  diagnosis,  and  may 
sometimes  be  detected  in  the  pale  urine 
passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, though  frequently  not  appearing  till 
a  later  period.  Paralysis  of  some  of  the 
muscles  of  vocalization,  deglutition  or  of 
motion,  is  equally  distinctive  of  diphthe- 
ria. Finally,  a  prolonged  convalescence 
and  a  less  tendency  to  recurrence  not  only 
confirm  the  diagnosis,  but  complete  the 
distinctions  between  diphtheria  and  Croup. 

Smallj^ox  is  sometimes  attended  by  a 
consecutive  affection  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  simulating  Croup  ;  about  the 
seventh  day  of  the  eruption  a  little  hoarse- 
ness, some  hard  cough,  dry  at  first,  but 
soon  with  expulsion  of  tenacious  mucus, 
characterize  a  secondary  Croup,  the  result 
of  the  specific  lesion  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  Avhich  is  rapidly  fatal. 

Measles  gives  rise  to  secondary  Croup, 
only  distinguishable  from  idiopathic  Croup 
by  its  more  asthenic  character,  and  by  its 
having  been  preceded  by  the  specific  dis- 
ease. It  does  not  come  on  till  the  rash  is 
disappearing  and  the  cough  which  attend- 
ed the  eruption  is  subsiding  ;  there  is  fre- 
quently an  aphthous  condition  of  the 
mouth  at  the  same  time.  We  may  here 
infer  a  specific  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane  similar  to  that  exciting  pneu- 
monia under  the  same  conditions.  Some 
cases  of  secondary  Croup  are  subsequent 
to  the  pneumonia  of  measles  ;  these'  and 
many  of  those  occurrin<r  earlier  are  really 
owing  to  diphtheria  attacking  a  patient 
debilitated  by  the  primary  disease  :  diph- 
theria may  also  complicate  measles. 

Scarlet  fever  may  possibly  excite  croupal 
symptoms  by  extension  of  the  specific  in- 
flammation of  the  throat  to  the  larynx  ; 
more  frequently  some  general  tui'gescence 
of  tonsils,  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands 
and  the  parts  about  the  throat  excite 
croupy  paroxysms.  Croup  secondary  to 
scarlet  fever  is  later  in  its  appearance. 
The  majorit}^  of  these  cases  of  secondary 
Croup  are  complications  with  diphtheria, 
and  in  the  few  which  survive  recurrence 
is  rare. 

Erysipelas  is  sometimes  attended  by 
croupal  complication  ;  here  the  dysphagia 
is  extreme,  and  the  epiglottis  is  swollen, 
red,  and  erect. 

_  Oedema  of  the  glottis  may  follow  con- 
tinued fever  or  other  prolonged  illness  ; 
the  consequent  dyspnoea  comes  on  in  the 
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night ;  and  may  be  i-apidly  fatal ;  but  if  a  ' 
VL-iiiission  occur  llicrc  i»  ui;iLiicr  tlie  same 
degrco  of  tsibilant  iv.sjjiratioa  nor  tlic 
cougli  of  Croup,  tlierc  is  but  little  dys- 
phagia, anil  the  epiglottis  is  neither  red 
nor  swollen. 

Inllanunation  of  the  tongue  or  mouth, 
cither  from  the  cllects  of  mercury  or  I 
other  causes,  may  extend  to  the  larynx. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  the  existence  of 
the  previous  disease,  and  the  affection  is 
of  the  asthenic  type  ;  some  of  the  latt(!r 
are  rare  in  chihlreu  of  the  age  at  which 
we  expect  Croup. 

Hysteria  may  come  on  in  a  subject 
young  enough  to  render  it  important  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  Croup, 
so  closely  may  it  simulate  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  disease.    Dr.  Cheyne  relates 
a  case  so  deceptive,  that  he  was  induced 
to  order  bleeding  for  its  relief.   This  close 
correspondence  is  more  liable  to  occur  in 
one  who  has  been  the  subject  of  Croup  in 
childhood ;  but  then,  though  the  attacks 
may  have  been  numerous  up  to  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  there  has  been  an  im- 
munity for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
Cough  with  occasionally  a  croupy  sound 
is  first  heard,  and  the  attack  generally 
comes  on  towards  night :  the  cough  is 
loud  and  peculiar,  and  the  respiration  be- 
comes soon  noisy  both  with  inspiration 
and  expiration,  the  head  is  thrown  back, 
the  hands  clutch  at  the  throat,  the  face 
becomes  red  and  swollen,  the  eyelids  are 
closed  and  pufty,  and  the  pupils  dilated. 
The  dyspnoea  may  be  of  some  continu- 
ance, but  is  not  really  so  extreme  as  it 
may  seem ;  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  res- 
piration are  not  called  into  service  ;  there 
is  no  drawing  in  of  the  supraclavicular 
spaces,  nor  sinking  of  the  epigastrium  ; 
the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  weak, 
but  is  everywhere  audible  ;  there  is  no 
tracheal  sitfle  heard  by  the  stethoscope 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  sternum ;  the 
voice  may  be  harsh  and  produced  with 
difficulty,  but  is  not  much  altered  :  a  con- 
clusion will  be  arrived  at  by  conjoining^ 
these  particulars  with  an  observation  of 
the  general  attitude,  the  arching  back- 
wards of  the  body,  the  tossing  of  the 
limbs,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the 
absence  of  definite  complaint,  the  im- 
paired volition  of  hysteria,  and  the  spas- 
modic muscular  actions,  the  most  ol)vious 
of  which  will  probably  be  the  grating  of 
the  teeth.   In  these  cases,  whatever  other 
disordered  functions  may  be  associated 
with  the  attack,  it  is  necessary  to  be  satis- 
fied that  it  is  not  owing  to  local  irritation, 
and  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  dis- 
ease in  the  fauces. 

Pathology.— Croup  is  essentially  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  at 
the  commencement  of  the  air-passages, 


and  this,  not  of  the  superficial  or  catar- 
rhal kind,  but  such  as  affects  profoundly 
its  texture,  nutrition,  and  secretion.  The 
determining  cause  of  this,  as  of  other 
more  deeply-seated  inflannnations,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  What  in  one  sub- 
ject may  excite  but  a  parsing  irritation, 
iu  another  sets  up  a  definite  course  of  dis- 
eased action,  its  phenomena  modified  by 
the  conditions  of  the  part  in  which  it  is 
developed.  The  vital  importance  of  the 
parts  which  are  here  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  special  endowment  of  the  glottis 
and  larynx,  and  some  peculiarity  in  their 
structure  and  development,  determine  the 
phenomena  of  Croup. 

At  the  time  of  puberty  the  larynx  rap- 
idly increases  to  one-half  more,  or  to 
double  its  previous  calibre,  according  to 
sex ;  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
trachea  has  been  going  on  for  soine  time, 
but  during  childhood  the  air  tube  and  its 
orifice  are  remarkably  small ;  at  this  pe- 
riod the  mucous  tissue  is  capable  of  as 
much  distension  from  turgescence  of  its 
vessels,  and  even  of  more  swelling  from 
submucous  infiltration  than  accompany 
the  inflammatory  process  in  adults:  hence 
a  certain  condition  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane might  become  a  dangerous  obstruc- 
tion to  the  entrance  of  air  in  the  one  case, 
and  not  offer  an  alarming  impediment  in 
the  other.    The  existence  of  submucous 
cellular  tissue  as  far  as  to  the  vocal  cords, 
conduces  to  this  possibility.    The  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  is  also  finely  organized 
for  the  exclusion  of  any  foreign  or  irrita- 
ting particles  from  the  air- passages  ;  its 
muscles  are  spasmodically  excited  directly 
these  irritants  from  without  come  into 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  cov- 
ering them.    In  this  disease,  the  irritant 
cause  is  from  within  ;  no  sooner  is  the 
congestion  of  the  membrane  sufficient  to 
intel-fere  with  the  normal  state  of  its  sur- 
face, than  a  source  of  irritation  is  pro- 
vided which  cannot  fail  to  induce  the  vio- 
lent action  of  the  muscles  beneath:  at 
first,  probably,  it  is  not  so  much  the  swell- 
ing as  the  dryness  of  the  membmne,  from 
check  to  its  natural  secretion,  which  is 
concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  spasm  ; 
the  hoarse  voice  indicates  turgescence  of 
the  mucous  membrane  as  far  as  to  the  vocal 
cords  ;  the  tone  of  the  cough  and  the  in- 
termitting laryngeal  sifflc  show  that  swell- 
in"-  is  not  great,  and  that  spasm  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  seizure.    The  further 
eftbcts  of  the  inflannnatory  action  are  very 
evident,  whether  its  intensity  be  confined 
to  its  first  site,  or  be  extended  further 
along  the  air-passages  ;  in  the  first  case 
inflannnatory  products  are  formed  both 
beneath  and  upon  the  mucous  mcmbi-ane, 
in  the  second  they  are  accumulated  on 
the  surface,  and  in"  either  the  results  are 
commensurate  with  the  symptoms,  and 
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alTord  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  re-  | 
suiting  aputua. 

A  very  small  amount  of  exudation, 
added  to"  the  swelling  and  spasm  of  tlio 
larynx,  may  not  only  be  fatal,  but  produce  [ 
symptoms  of  greater  urgency  than  would  i 
ensue  from  a  considerable  accumulation 
in  the  trachea,  and  yet  few  traces  remain 
after  death  to  show  that  the  passage  of 
air  was  precluded.  In  the  trachea  all  in- 
flammatory exudation  must  be  found  upon 
its  surface,  and  may  there  remain  with 
less  obstruction  to  respiration  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  larynx,  though  not  without 
offering  a  further  impediment  to  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  chest ;  the  power  of 
the  cough  is  thus  lessened,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther diminished  by  the  imperfect  closure 
of  the  swollen  glottis,  while  the  secretions 
of  the  surface  over  which  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  are  altered,  so  as  to  be  less 
easy  of  detachment  until  the  inflamma- 
tory action  yields,  by  which  time  all  ex- 
pulsive power  may  be  lost,  so  that  albu- 
minous concretions  in  the  air  tubes  ai'e  a 
frequent  post-mortem  appearance,  and  are 
often  remarkable  in  the  trachea  ;  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  inflamma- 
tory action  has  been  more  intense  at  this 
part,  still  less  that  this  has  been  its  start- 
ing-point. 

The  symptomatic  fever  which  accompa- 
nies the  disease  often  has  its  sthenic  cha- 
racter modified  at  an  early  period  by  the 
imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  ;  an  early 
indication  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  cere- 
bral phenomena  :  some  of  the  symptoms 
most  distressing  to  witness  are  not  those 
most  felt  by  the  sufferer ;  movements  at 
first  instinctive  become  imperfectly  co- 
ordinated, and  with  the  impairment  of 
consciousness  purely  convulsive;  the  bend- 
ing backwards  of  the  head  in  the  latter 
stages  is  not  most  frequently  observed 
when  the  trachea  is  most  obstructed,  but 
is  referable  to  convulsive  action;  and 
spasm  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  Whether  I'espiration  be  thus  sud- 
denly stopped,  or  more  gradually  abol- 
ished, the  actual  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease is  always  by  apnoea. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Intense  redness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  persistent 
after  death ;  swelling  is  seldom  found, 
though  sometimes  the  aryteno-epiglottid- 
ean  folds  are  considerably  distended,  so 
as  to  diminish  the  upper  opening  of  the 
larynx.  Swelling  may  also  be  noticed  at 
the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  in  the  sacculus 
laryngis,  and  at  the  superior  vocal  cords 
and  ventricles  of  the  larynx  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  much  thickened,  and 
has  rarely  undergone  softening  ;  sections 
of  the  mucous  folds  sometimes  discover 
serum,  sero-purulent  fluid,  or  even  pus 
beneath  ;  pus  has  also  been  found  dis- 
83minated  oetween  the  muscles  and  car- 


tilages of  the  larynx ;  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  has  not  lost  nnich  of  its  smooth- 
ness or  polish  ;  small  patches  of  semi- 
transparent  lymph  occur,  or  a  soft  whitish 
exudation  rests  on  some  parts  of  the  sur- 
face or  fills  the  ventricles,  or,  in  its  place, 
viscid  mucus  or  pus  may  be  found  on  the 

[Fig.  7. 


False  Membrane  in  Trachea.], 

upper  edge  of  the  glottis  or  filling  the 
laryngeal  pouch.  Ulceration  of  the  sur- 
face is  rare,  especially  in  acute  cases  ;  Dr. 
West  has  observed  it  in  one  case  of  idio- 
pathic Croup  not  of  the  most  sthenic  type, 
and  more  frequently  in  cases  of  secondary 
Croup  ;  in  one  such  case  he  records'  "an 
uneven  granular  appearance  of  the  larynx, 
and  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis. ' '  In  some 
cases  of  Croup  secondary  to  measles,  small 
aphthous  ulcerations  may  occur  above  the 
rinia  glottidis  coexistent  with  true  aphthfe 
of  the  mouth  ;  no  deposit  in  the  pharynx 
or  slough  of  the  tonsils  is  found  in  true 
Croup.  Dr.  Cheyne  remarks^  that  "  in 
other  diseases  inflammation  and  incrus- 
tation, extending  from  the  fauces  to  the 
larj'nx,  may  often  be  observed,  but  in 
genuine  Croup,  as  it  exists  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  never."  The  formation  of 
false  membrane,  more  or  less  continuous, 
is  a  usual  result  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess in  Croup  ;  its  most  frequent  situation 
is  in  the  trachea,  but  its  pi-esence  is  not  so 
invariable  as  to  make  it  pathognomonic  ; 
in  some  cases  shreds  of  lymph,  or  stria; 
of  viscid  mucus,  or  vivid  redness  only,  are 
found  in  the  trachea;  in  others  a  soft 
curdy  lymph,  or  pus,  is  present  in  some 


'  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood,  by  Charles  West,  M.D.  2d  edi- 
tion.   8vo.    Lond.  1852.    P.  220,  note. 

*  CyolopjEdia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Arti- 
cle, Croup,  by  J.  Cheyne,  M.D.  London, 
1833.    Vol.  i.  p.  499. 
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quantity  and  extends  into  tlio  bronchi. 
WIktc  a  nioro  lii)riiious  exudation  coni- 
](letely  lills  Mie  trachea,  it  is  sejjarated 
from  its  suriace  Ijy  a  layer  of  i)us  or  of 
niuco-puruient  secretion,  some  of  wiiicii 
may  be  found  on  botli  sides  of  tlie  lower 
part  of  tlie  false  niend)nine,  but  it  is  less 
abundant  and  more  viscid  at  its  ujjper 
jjart.  The  false  membrane  may  extend 
mto  the  bronchi ;  its  transition  to  a  soil 
and  less  tenacious  substance  is  so  gradual 
that  it  may  become  at  any  point  indistin- 
guishable from  the  muco-pus  covering  the 
surface,  Avhich  seems  to  be  undergoing  the 
same  inllanunatory  process.  The  false 
membrane  of  Croup  diders  from  that 
formed  during  the  specific  inflammation 
of  diphtheria,  both  in  its  chemical  and 
physiological  relations  ;  it  is  not  simply 
librine,  but  consists  of  effused  lymph  in 
Avhicli  the  presence  of  albumen  can  always 
be  chemically  demonstrated  :  microscopi- 
cally it  is  a  mass  of  cystoid  corpuscles  ;  it 
is  not  the  result  of  an  interstitial  change 
in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  an  exudation  from  its  vessels  and 
glands,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  mem- 
brane producing  it  remains  singularly  free 
from  pathological  injury.    This  point  has 

[Fig.  8. 


False  Membrane  of  Croup.   From  a  Specimen  In  Dr. 
Grogs's  Cabinet.] 

arrested  the  attention  of  many  of  the  ob- 
servers, of  Croup.  vVlbers,  of  Bremen, 
records  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  subjacent  mucous  mem- 
brane in  some  of  his  cases,  and  considers 
that  the  plastic  exudation  being  accom- 
plished, the  inflammation  not  only  dimin- 
ishes but  probably  ceases  altogether.  He 
notices  also  cases  of  another  kind,  and  it 
is  probable  that  two  classes  of  disease 
■were  before  lum.    MM.  Barthez  and  llil- 


liet,'  who  represent  the  French  school  in 
ai)plying  the  terms  Croup  and  jjseudo- 
mcndjranous  laryngitis  only  to  cases  of 
diphfheria,  remark  "that  the  mucous 
membrane  beneath  the  false  membrane 
presents  very  various  conditions  —  it  is 
sometimes  perfectly  healthy;  this  is  a 
fact  we  have  ourselves  estabhslied. "  And 
again,  alluding  to  the  number  of  cases  of 
severe  Croup  on  record  where  mere  shreds 
of  false  membrane  were  found  in  the 
I  larynx  and  trachea,  an  instanc.e  of  which 
I  they  themselves  observed,  they  ask,  "May 
\  there  not  yet  be  a  disease  which  pi-esents 
,  so  great  a  similitude  to  Croup  that  it  lias 
been  confounded  with  it  by  most  authors, 
and  in  which  there  is  found  after  death 
cither  no  alteration  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  or  a  simple  inflam- 
mation, without  swelling  enough  to  oblite- 
j  rate  the  aii'-passages  ?" 
I  It  is  such  a  disease  that  we  mean  by 
Croup  ;  and  while  in  young  children  sim- 
ple turgescence  of  the  mucous  membrane 
conjoined  with  spasm  may  be  too  soon 
fatal  for  the  special  products  of  inflam- 
mation to  be  found,  and  in  others  these 
products  collected  near  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  in  the  sacculus 
laryngis  may  occlude  the  glottis  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease  ;  yet  a  more  or 
less  continuous  membranous  exudation 
may  in  other  cases  completely  fill  the 
trachea,  and  even  extend  into  the  bron- 
chi ;  whether  it  is  ever  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  mucous  structure,  or  so 
purely  fibrinous  as  is  the  special  product 
of  diphtheria,  will  require  further  ob- 
servations to  decide.  In  some  cases  the 
false  membrane  rapidly  forms  again  after 
expulsion.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  relates  a 
case^  where  after  tracheotomy  it  was  com- 
pletely re-formed  in  six  or  seven  hours  : 
the  rapidity  of  its  formation  indicates  a 
developed  specialtj-  rather  than  an  orig- 
inal intensity  of  inflammation,  and  nu- 
merous instances  prove  that  the  most 
vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  has  no 
eflect  in  retarding  its  development,  while 
in  some  acutely  inflammator}'^  cases  of 
Croup  going  on  lo  their  fatal  termination, 
no  false  membrane  has  been  expectorated, 
and  pus  only  has  been  found  in  the  wind- 
pipe. 

The  bronchi  show  more  or  less  trace  of 
inflammation  in  their  whole  extent:  in 
the  upper  tubes  a  whitish  concrete  exu- 
dation is  often  developed,  and  sometimes 
presents  sufficient  tenacity  to  be  removed 
entire  from  one  or  two  divisions ;  the 
smaller  ramifications  are  often  filled  with 
opaque  mucus  but  slightly  aerated.  Pneu- 

'  Traits  des  Maladies  dea  Enfants.  Paris. 
8vo.    1843.    Vol.  i.  pp.  320  and  336. 

*  Lectures  on  tlio  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic.    4th  edition.    Vol.  i.  p.  850. 
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luonia  both  lobar  and  lobular  frequently 
coexists,  and  vesicular  emphysema  is  gen- 
erally present  in  some  part  of  the  luug. 
The  heart  may  contain  dark  blood,  both 


[Fig.  9. 


False  Membrane  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes.] 

in  its  right  cavities  and  in  the  left  auricle, 
and  the  venous  trunks  and  sinuses  are 
similarly  distended ;  there  may  be  con- 
gestion, but  there  is  no  fibrinous  deposit 
found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 
The  brain  may  show  congestion  of  its  ves- 
sels or  slight  serous  effusions  within  its 
ventricles.  Numerous  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  are  found  beneath  the  tliyroid  on 
each  side  of  the  tracliea ;  sometimes 
lymph  has  been  effused  both  in  this  situ- 
ation and  between  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
sterno-thyroid  muscles. 

Prognosis.— We  have  no  data  from 
which  to  judge  the  proportion  the  mor- 
tality from  Croup  l)ears  to  the  number  of 
the  attacks.  The  fully  formed  disease  is 
one  of  tile  most  fatal  to  which  childhood 
is  liable,  and  the  younger  the  sufferer  the 
less  favorable  the  prognosis.  Were  every 
case  considered  as  one  of  Croup,  in  which 
hoarseness  of  voice  and  peculiarity  of 
cough  lead  to  the  prompt  and  careful 
adoption  of  the  means  necessary  to  ward 
off  the  disease,  we  might  under  the  most 
favorable  hygienic  conditions  come  near 


to  the  hopeful  conjecture  of  Dr.  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  one  case  in  lifty  oiily  is 
fatal.  The  mortality  estimated  byJurine, 
of  one  in  ten,  is  probably  nearer  to  what 
we  experience  ;  where  it  has  been  placed 
as  high  as  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  four- 
fifths,  cases  of  diphtheria  are  included ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  most  latal 
complication  of  a  very  fatal  disease  should 
be  thus  mortal  when,  under  a  misconcep- 
tion of  its  nature,  the  course  of  treatment 
pursued  has  been  such  as  would  endanger 
the  result  of  uncomplicated  diphtheria.' 
The  inherent  fatality  of  secondary  Croup 
is  also  increased  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
course  of  treatment  required  in  uncom- 
plicated cases,  and  the  favorable  prospect 
of  some  oC  these  is  sometimes  in  jeopardy 
from  the  too  prolonged  use  of  tartar 
emetic.  The  slightest  cases  of  Croup 
furnish  grave  cause  for  anxiety;  for  some 
of  the  most  severe  there  is  a  hope  in  re- 
serve, faint  though  it  be,  which  is  oft'ered 
in  few  other  acute  diseases.  Early  treat- 
ment has  a  great  eft'ect  on  the  favorable 
result  of  even  the  most  severe  cases.  The 
most  active  treatment  will  often  be  of  the 
least  avail  in  the  advanced  stages. 

The  signs  of  a  favorable  progress  are  a 
softening  in  the  tone  of  the  cough,  a 
diminution  in  the  frequency  and  sevei'ity 
of  the  attacks,  with  a  more  free  entrance 
of  air  into  the  chest,  a  less  distress  of 
breathing  in  the  intervals,  a  return  of  the 
voice  towards  its  natural  tone,  a  loose  or 
moist  sound  with  the  cough,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  comfortable  repose.  This 
change  in  the  symptoms  must  be  continu- 
ous for  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  lung 
complication  present  itself,  before  confi- 
dence is  warrantable. 

If  the  paroxysms  be  more  frequent  and 
more  violent,  and  there  be  no  diminution 
of  the  dyspnoea,  or  an  increased  restless- 
ness in  the  intervals  ;  if  the  voice  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  cough  less  powerful  or 
absent ;  if  the  expansion  of  the  lung  be 
reduced  till  the  chest  walls  seem  retracted 
or  flattened,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  favor- 
able change  taking  place  ;  and  even  if 
death  be  not  sudden,  it  will  come  on  more 
slowly,  but  not  the  less  surely,  with  evi- 
dences of  disordered  consciousness  and 
coma  :  where  this  stage  is  I'eached,  though 
from  some  unexpected  relief  air  has  been 
again  admitted  into  the  lung,  and  some  of 
the  functions  of  life  are  resumed,  and 
even  continue  for  a  time,  recovery  is 
scarcely  possible. 

Treatment. — Pew  diseases  are  so  de- 
pendent for  their  relief  on  the  prompt  and 
careful  adoption  of  a  thoroughly  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  at  their  very  commence- 


['  When  positively  memhrnnoHS,  however, 
Croup  is  fcatal  in  a  considerable  majority  of 
cases. — H.] 
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ment  as  is  true  uliopathic  Croup.  Unless 
tlie  first  tlireatoiuiig  HympLonis  have  re- 
ceived all  the  atleiilioii  they  deiuaud,  a 
free  abstraction  ol"  blood  may  be  indispen- 
sable in  checking  its  progress.  The  in- 
duction ol"  vomiting  in  the  early  stages  is 
often  the  most  ellectivc  means  of  arrest, 
and  one  that  must  be  resorted  to  in  all 
stages  of  the  disease  but  the  last.  The 
nir  to  be  respired  will  recjuire  its  tempera- 
ture elevating  and  made  equable  Ijy  day 
and  nij'ht,  and  aqueous  vapor  should  be 
diffused  therein.  The  warmth  of  the  sur- 
face and  the  application  of  warmth  exter- 
nally must  be  attended  to,  and  diluents 
only  allowed  to  be  taken. 

Tl>e  exclusion  of  every  possible  irritant, 
as  well  as  moderating  the  degree  of  irrita- 
tion already  existing,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  either  in  preventing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  threatened  malady,  or  in 
favoring  its  arrest  and  subsidence. 

However  urgent  the  symptoms,  atten- 
tion must  first  be  directed  to  their  course 
and  development,  and  their  cause  ascer- 
tained ;  before  our  special  remedies  are 
employed  steps  can  be  taken  to  secure 
those  general  aids  which  are  indispensa- 
ble.   There  must  be  a  fire  in  the  room, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water  in  read- 
iness for  a  bath  must  be  prepared  ;  mean- 
while some  hot  water  can  be  brought  to 
the  bedside,  sufficient  perhaps  for  the  im- 
mersion of  the  cliild's  arms  ;  the  steam 
from  it  may  be  of  some  service,  or  sponges 
wrung  thoroughly  dry  from  it  and  repeat- 
edly applied  to  the  throat  will  afford  some 
relief;  the  nurse  or  chief  attendant  upon 
tlie  child  must  be  retained  in  the  room 
not  onlj'  to  assist  in  these  measures,  but 
to  afford  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  and  its 
antecedents,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
degree  of  emban-assment  of  the  breathing, 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  of  the  cervical 
glands,  and  of  the  surface  generally,  can 
be  noted.    An  emetic  should  be  in  readi- 
ness, either  the  ipecacuanha  wine,  or  the 
antimonial  wine,  or  both  ;  a  combination 
of  the  two  in  equal  proportions  is  well 
suited  for  the  earliest  stages,  or  a  mixture 
of  twelve  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha 
with  a  drachm  of  syrup,  or  of  mucilage, 
and  three  drachms  of  water,  will  be  of 
the  same  strength  as  the  wine ;  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  tartarized  antimony  of  any 
strength  can  be  made  by  means  of  hot 
water  ;  some  of  this  solution,  containing 
at  least  a  grain  of  antimony,  must  be 
added  to  the  above  mixture,  the  half  of  it 
given  early  to  excite  vomiting,  and  the 
remainder  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  if 
that  action  has  not  commenced.    In  this 
interval  an   inspection   of   tlie  throat 
should  be  obtained,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  it  thoroughly  efficient ;  a 
good  light  is  required  ;  if  artificial  light  is 
needed,  three  candles  cemented  together 


will  afford  it ;  the  cliild  must  be  well  se- 
cured in  the  nurse's  lap,  tlie  head  resting 
against  her  shoulder— sudden  movements 
of  the  head,  arms,  or  feet,  nmst  be  guiirded 
against,  and  by  passing  a  firm  unyielding 
instrument,  or  the  broad  handle  of  a 
tablespoon,  to  the  back  of  the  tongue,  it 
can  be  depressed  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  forward  so  as  to  show  the  epi- 
glottis.   This  inspection  may  be  conve- 
nient before  the  first  emetic  dose  is  given, 
and  if  any  doubt  exist  om  to  the  nature  of 
the  attack,  would  then  be  advisable ; 
whenever  it  is  accomplished  the  diagnosis 
is  complete,  and  the  activity  of  the  means 
employed  can  be  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  the  stage  at  which 
it  has  arrived,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient.     [In  simple  spasmodic  "  night 
croup,"  the  prompt  use  of  ipecacuanha 
alone,  in  powder,  syrup,  or  wine,  will 
often  suffice  to  produce  the  needful  relax- 
ation and  secretion.    For  a  child  four 
years  old,  15  or  20  drops  of  the  syrup  of 
ipecac,  may  be  used,  to  be  repeated  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  unless  relief  to  the 
breathing  occurs.    Vomiting  is  not  in  it- 
self necessary,  but  the  relaxant  should  be 
pushed  until  this  follows,  or  until  the  res- 
piration becomes  soft  and  free.  Ipecac- 
uanha has  the  great  advantage  of  doing 
no  harm  (simjily  acting  as  a  mild  purga- 
tive) if  it  should  not  be  rejected  by  the 
stomach.  The  old  remedy,  "Hive  Syrup, " 
is  objectionable,  and,  with  young  chil- 
dren, unsafe,  on  account  of  its  containing 
tartar  emetic. 

A  certain  number  of  cases  of  night 
croup  exhibit,  in  the  recurrence  of  attacks, 
a  predominance  of  the  nervous  element 
over  the  hyperfemic,  so  as  to  cail  for  such 
remedies  as  assafaetida,  hyoscyanius,  or 
musk,  in  combination  with  ipecacuanha, 
and,  if  needful,  with  sinapisms  and  the 
warm  bath. — II.] 

Before  repeating  the  emetic  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  make  use  of  the  warm 
bath  :  this  should  be  of  a  temperature  of 
98°  or  99°,  and  maintained  at  the  higher 
degree  of  heat,  or  even  raised  two  or 
three  degrees  above  it  by  the  gradual  ad- 
dition of  hot  water  ;  a  warm  blanket  must 
be  in  readiness  to  envelop  the  child  on 
removal,  and  hot  towels  to  dry  the  sur- 
face completely.  The  air  of  the  chamber 
should  be  raised  to  a  temperatiu'e  some- 
what over  65°  and  never  allowed  to  fall 
lower ;  it  can  be  made  moist  by  placing  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire  with  a 
tin  tube  fixed  to  the  spout,  or  a  long  roll 
of  paper,  to  convey  and  diffuse  the  steam. 
After  the  action  of  the  emetic  there  will 
generally  be  great  relief  to  the  distress  of 
breathing,  and  quiet  sleep  wnll  follow.  It 
is  now  the  time  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
breathing;  however  complete  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  emetic  or  the  warm  bath 
may  be,  the  patient  must  be  seen  during. 
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sleep,  or  visited  again  at  night,  not  only 
to  see  that  the  improvement  continues, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  noting  tlie  state  of 
the  respiration  ;  tlie  stetlioscope  sliould  be 
applied  to  the  side  of  the  neck  or  to  the 
top  of  the  sternum  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tracheal  bruit,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  in  front  and  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  side  or  back,  in  aid  of  other 
observations  as  to  the  degrees  of  freedom 
with  which  the  air  is  entering.  If  the 
result  be  satisfactory,  it  may  l^e  sufficient 
to  prescribe  ten  grains  of  alkaline  citrate 
of  potash,  or  five  grains  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  to  be  given  every  four  hours, 
freely  diluted  with  water  or  with  milk  and 
water,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  for 
its  aperient  action,  which  may  be  aided  if 
necessary  by  castor  oil  in  the  morning  ;  it 
is  better  to  produce  this  effect  by  giving 
three  or  five  grains  of  calomel  at  once, 
should  the  child  have  gone  through  a 
severe  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea.  If  there 
be  persistence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  of 
the  cough,  or'  of  any  laryngeal  quality  in 
the  breathing,  half-drachm  doses  of  anti- 
monial  wine  must  be  given  with  each  dose 
of  the  saline,  or  a  smaller  dose  at  more 
frequent  intervals,  taking  care  with  young 
children  that  it  is  given  less  frequently  as 
the  symptoms  subside,  and  that  it  is 
omitted  altogetlier  as  soon  as  relief  is  ob- 
tained. The  emetic  must  always  be  at 
hand,  so  that  in  oases  of  a  threatened 
paroxysm  its  full  effect  may  be  again  in- 
duced. It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
paroxysm  has  a  tendency  to  recur  even 
when  the  disease  is  not  advancing,  and 
that  the  recourse  to  the  warm  bath  may 
afford  such  relief  as  to  enable  the  air  to 
be  drawn  in  again  either  with  freedom  or 
with  lessening  signs  of  obstruction. 

The  attack,  when  treated  early,  is  not 
unfrequeutly  arrested ;  the  patient  re- 
quires to  be  carefully  watched,  that  any 
return  of  the  croupy  symptoms  may  re- 
ceive timely  attention  ;  however  favor- 
able the  progress,  the  child  sliould  be 
confined  to  bed  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
diet  being  gradually  increased;  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room  is  to  be  maintained  dur- 
ing this  time,  and  great  caution  exercised 
before  allowing  the  patient  to  leave  it, 
the  chest  symptoms  meanwhile  being 
anxiously  observed.  Where  the  season 
is  cold,  or  unusual  susceptibility  has  been 
induced  by  repeated  attacks  of  Croup,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  patient 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  to  an  apart- 
ment wherein  the  air  is  artificially  moist 
and  warm. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  a  tent  should 
be  formed  over  the  child's  bed,  to  which 
steam  can  be  admitted  from  the  lon<r 
spout  of  the  kettle,  which,  filled  with 
boihng  water  and  placed  behind  the  bed, 
can  be  kept  hot  l)y  a  sjiirit  lamp  or  other 
means  ;  the  temperature  within  can  be 
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regulated  from  70°  to  75°,  but  at  times  it 
may  be  raised  to  80°,  and  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  steam  be  admitted  with  advantage. 
Calomel  should  be  given  from  the  first, 
and  repeated  frequently  in  small  doses, 
interrupted  occasionally  for  the  repetition 
of  the  emetic  ;  a  grain,  or  half  a  grain  of 
calomel,  combined  with  the  quarter  or 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  is  to  be  pre- 
scribed every  two  hours  ;  if  the  bowels 
become  disturbed,  it  can  be  persisted 
with  in  diminished  doses  until  its  charac- 
teristic effect  on  their  secretions  is  obvi- 
ous, nor  is  it  then  to  be  entirely  discon- 
tinued. Antimony  has  great  power  in 
moderating  the  intensity  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  inflammation ;  it  may,  therefore, 
be  used  alone  to  cause  vomiting,  and  as 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  with  this 
object,  it  is  better  not  to  give  it  in  fre- 
quent small  doses,  which,  by  inducing  in 
the  system  a  tolerance  of  its  influence, 
render  its  emetic  effect  less  easily  ob- 
tained ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  not  to 
be  the  only  emetic  employed  ;  where  it 
is  of  service  its  good  effect  is  soon  observ- 
able, and  can  be  secured  by  giving  it  in 
small  doses  with  other  emetics.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  entirely 
inadmissible. 

[Alum,  introduced  as  an  emetic  in 
Croup  by  the  late  Prof.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of 
Philadelphia,  appears  sometimes  toliave 
decided  efficacy  in  unpromising  cases, 
when  false  membrane  is  being  deposited. 
It  is  much  less  harsh  than  antimonial 
preparations. 

Dr.  James,  of  ITew  York,  has  reported' 
a  case  of  membranous  croup  in  a  child 
two  years  old,  almost  moribund,  in  which 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  ^  grain  of 
hydrochlorate  of  apomorphia  was  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting,  with  ejection  of  a 
tracheal  cast  of  membrane,  and  recovery. 

In  some  cases,  the  necessity  for  blood- 
letting has  to  be  considered  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  treatment  :  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, where  the  subjects  of  the  attack 
are  well  nourished,  and  living  much  in 
the  open  air,  the  early  abstraction  of 
blood  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
a  main  element  in  the  favorable  issue  of 
the  illness ;  there  are  also  certain  cases 
where  the  attack  is  of  such  severity  that 
the  influence  of  the  emetic  is  better  aided 
by  the  loss  of  blood  than  by  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  In  these  cases  the  bleed- 
ing should  be  practised  before  the  action 
of  the  emetic  has  commenced,  and  the 
blood  should  be  withdrawn  rapidly,  so 
that  the  system  may  at  once  feel  the 
eflect  of  the  loss ;  the  external  jugular 
vein  affords  the  requisite  flow  most 
readily  ;  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 

['  N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  April  26,  1879.] 
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arm,  except  in  young  children,  and  with 
them  lecfliiug  is  not  8o  eHicient  a  sub- 
stitute as  miglit  be  expected.  Tlie 
youngest  cluidreii  bear  tlie  loss  of  one  or 
two  ounces  of  blood  better  than  absti- 
nence from  Ibod,  or  the  ell'ects  of  depress- 
ing medicine  ;  for  a  eliild  of  four  or  five  ! 
years  of  age,  bleeding  to  tlie  extent  of 
three  or  four  ounces  will  sullice,  eitiier 
for  present  relief  or  for  a  check  upon  the 
advance  of  the  disease ;  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  cases  where  it  is  most 
indicated,  neither  of  these  objects  will  be 
attained  by  this  remedy  alone ;  even 
where  the  immediate  relief  is  great,  in  a 
few  hours  there  will  be  a  return  of  most 
of  the  symptoms  which  generally  indicate 
its  employment,  and  tliese  will  require 
for  their  control  many  of  the  means  al- 
ready mentioned,  proljably  with  the  aid 
of  local  bleeding.  Gcnei-al  bleeding  is 
only  of  service  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  it  is  not  to  be  repeated  ;  loss  of 
blood  is  only  allowable  while  there  is  heat 
of  skin,  florid  hue  of  face  and  lips,  and 
firmness,  as  well  as  fulness  of  pulse,  but 
these  conditions  do  not  of  themselves  de- 
mand it ;  it  is  to  be  sparingly  resorted  to 
among  town  ^copulations  ;  it  is  seldom  ad- 
visable where  the  attack  accompanies  any 
marked  deterioriation  of  health  ;  and  it  is 
contra-indicated  in  almost  all  cases  of 
secondary  Croup. 

Local  bleeding  by  means  of  leeches  is  of 
great  service  wherever  the  disease  is  pro- 
gressing towards  its  full  development;  the 
relief  thus  obtained  is  often  very  great, 
and  may  be  afforded  more  than  once  if 
other  considerations  do  not  render  such 
means  of  relief  unadvisable;  the  influence 
of  even  a  moderate  loss  of  blood  in  this 
manner  may  either  favor  the  subsidence 
of  the  disease,  or  the  specific  action  of 
calomel  upon  its  products,  while  in  con- 
junction with  the  warm  bath  it  may  often 
replace  with  advantage  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  antimony.  Leeches  are  best 
applied  over  the  mastoid  processes,  or  a 
little  lower  on  the  neck  if  a  larger  number 
are  to  be  used  or  a  free  afterflow  from 
their  bites  is  desirable ;  in  the  former 
situation  these  can  be  readily  closed  by 
means  of  dry  lint  aided  by  pressure  if  re- 
quired, in  the  latter  they  can  be  covered 
with  a  linseed  poultice. 

External  warmth  to  the  neck  and  chest 
is  useful ;  it  can  be  applied  witliout  the 
necessity  of  frequently  disturbing  the 
child,  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water 
and  covered  with  warm  towels  or  by  oil- 
silk  and  handkerchiefs,  or  by  small  bags 
containing  heated  bran,  which  can  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  child's  changes  of 
position.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no 
part  of  the  surface  is  chilled,  and  dry, 
warm  flannels  should  be  from  time  to  time 
applied  to  the  body,  legs,  and  feet. 

Counter-irritation  is  of  doubtful  effi- 


cacy,' the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine 
to  the  sides  of  tlie  neck  is  of  some  service, 
and  acts  more  Ijcneflcially  wlien  it  is  cov- 
ered with  water-dressing.  Linseed  ])0ul- 
tices,  not  too  moist,  with  wiiicii  a  little 
nmstard  is  mingled,  may  be  usefully  ap- 
l)lied  to  the  l)ack  of  tlie  neck  and  shoulders, 
or  even  to  tlie  legs  ;  where  signs  of  bron- 
chial irritation  are  found  at  any  part  of 
the  chest,  or  there  is  less  expansion  at 
one  part  than  another,  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  having  that  part  covered  with 
a  large  simple  Unseed  poultice  is  very 
great;  if  the  other  symptoms  are  favor- 
able, it  may  be  sufficient  to  use  stimulat- 
ing friction  over  these  paits  three  times  a 
day  when  the  poultice  is  changed.  A 
blister  may  be  required  for  more  serious 
pulmonary  implication,  but  must  be 
strictly  limited  to  a  particular  spot,  and 
should  be  so  dressed  with  cotton-wool  as 
to  give  rise  to  no  ulterior  pain  or  discom- 
fort. 

Opiates  are  to  be  avoided ;  sleep  is 
needful,  and  will  naturally  happen  while 
the  disease  is  within  safe  limits,  then  the 
easj"^  respiratory  movement  and  increasing 
roundness  of  the  chest  present  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  flattening  and  retraction 
observable  during  restlessness  and  excite- 
ment ;  sleep  will  continue  while  that 
normal  condition  of  the  chest  is  main- 
tained, if  not,  it  is  soon  interrupted,  and 
there  would  be  danger  in  its  being  artifi- 
cially prolonged. 

The  strength  is  to  be  carefullj'  guarded 
during  the  necessary  contest  with  disease, 
and  requires  early  support;  milk  and  fari- 
naceous food  as  well  as  whey  and  barley- 
water,  are  soon  necessary  ;  if  the  attacks 
of  dyspnoea  have  been  severe,  beef-tea  or 
chicken  broth  may  be  given  early  ;  if  dis- 
tasteful, or  tending  to  excite  spasm  in 
deglutition,  they  are  to  be  given  in  small 
quantities  by  the  rectum.  The  various 
meat  essences,  prepared  after  Liebig's 
formula,  are  very  serviceable,  as  they 
contain  the  restorative  salts  of  the  flesh 
without  any  of  the  protein  compounds  re- 
quiring gastric  digestion. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  injurious,  until 
the  primary  obstruction  to  respiration  is 
overcome,  and  some  pulmonary  complica- 
tion is  the  source  of  danger.  The  stimu- 
lant expectorants  are  often  required,  and 
when  repeated  emetics  are  indicated  in 
the  decline  of  the  disease  a  stimulant 
sliould  be  combined  ;  ammonia,  or  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  may  be 
added  to  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  given 
for  this  purpose  ;  the  tincture  of  lobelia 
may  also  be  cautiously  used  as  an  adjunct, 
but  not  if  there  be  much  obstructing  secre- 
tions; senega  is  here  of  the  greatest  value, 

[I  At  an  early  stage,  a  sinapism  applied 
over  tlio  sternal  "region  maybe  decidedly  use- 
ful.—M.] 
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either  in  large,  repeated  doses  as  an  emetic, 
or  in  coiubiuation  with  ammonia  and 
squills  as  an  expectorant  ;  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, when  the  occasion  arises,  a  grain  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  with  two  or  tlu-ee 
minims  of  tincture  of  squills  and  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  infusion  of  senega  may  be 
"•iven  every  two  or  three  hours,  as  pre- 
scribed by  Dr.  West,  mixed  with  a  very 
little  milk  and  sweetened  with  treacle  or 
coarse  sugar;  the  infusion  of  senega  should 
be  made  with  an  ounce  to  ten  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  or  of  double  the  pharmaco- 
poeial  strength,  and  its  pungency  shielded 
as  above,  or  by  the  addition  of  glycerine  ; 
it  may  be  freely  given  for  its  emetic  eflect, 
after  the  first  urgency  of  the  attack  has 
subsided,  and  it  may  be  aided  in  its  action 
by  the  addition  of  ipecacuanha  wine  and 
of  tincture  of  squills.  When  emetics  are 
most  beneficial,  care  must  be  taken  so  to 
regulate  their  employment  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  necessary  absorption  of 
nourishment  from  the  stomach,  as  sus- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  vital  powers  is 
an  important  element  in  calculating  the 
hopes  of  a  final  recovery. 

f'rom  a  very  early  period  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Croup,  from  the  earliest  if  the 
disease  has  made  some  progress  before 
treatment  has  commenced,  the  necessity 
for  affording  relief  by  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  lias  to  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  steadily  kept  in  view  ;  at  any 
moment  the  best  judged  means  of  treat- 
ment may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  threat- 
ened suffocation,  and  whenever  this  is  im- 
minent tracheotomy  is  to  be  performed. 
However  insidiously  the    condition  of 
apncea  may  come  on,  if  it  be  advancing 
and  its  course  unvaried  by  temporary  im- 
provement, unless  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  cause  of  apnoea  is  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue  itself,  and  not  chiefly  in  tlie  primary 
air-passages,  no  period  of  the  disease,  nor 
the  surrounding  conditions  of  the  patient, 
scarcely  even  the  age  of  the  sufierer, 
should  determine  us  to  Avithhold  this 
chance  of  life.    The  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease beyond  the  point  at  which  the  trachea 
is  to  be  opened  does  not  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation;  actual  inflammation 
or  consolidation  of  the  lung,  which  would 
preclude  recovery,  will  have  been  ascer- 
tained in  its  course,  and  can  be  determined 
by  physical  examination  of  the  chest  at 
any  period ;  any  extension  short  of  this 
cannot  be  so  determined  when  the  distress 
of  breathing  is  at  its  height.    Where  a 
certain  extension   seems   probable,  the 
operation  is  not  always  contra-indicated  ; 
the  admission  of  air  restores  vitality  to  the 
system,  and  affords  a  mechanical  aid  in 
expelling  the  morbid  products,  thus  tend- 
ing to  prevent  further  change  in  the  lung 
itself.     The  surrounding  conditions  that 
are  essential  in  undertaking  tracheotomy 
are  the  same  that  are  necessary  for  the 


successful  treatment  of  cases  where  this 
extreme  means  of  relief  is  not  demanded; 
some  approach  towards  securing  these  can 
be  made,  whatever  the  social  state  of  the 
patient.  The  treatment  is  not  to  be  dis- 
continued after  the  urgent  signs  of  distress 
are  obviated  by  tracheotomy;  and  though, 
there  be  now  no  longer  need  for  some  of 
the  medicines,  greater  attention  is,  if  pos- 
sible, required  in  re^^ulating  the  state  of 
the  air  to  be  respired.  The  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  after  the  operation,  next 
to  the  use  of  too  small  a  tube,  and  the 
risk  of  its  becoming  obstructed  by  secre- 
tions, is  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
lung  ;  this  is  the  natural  termination  of 
the  disease,  whenever  the  state  of  the 
trachea  allows  it  to  run  its  course. 

The  age  of  the  patient  has  hitherto 
been  closely  connected  with  the  success  of 
tracheotomy ;  the  unfavorable  result  of 
this  operation  among  young  children  has 
seemed  to  be  from  the  difficulty  at  this 
period  of  life  of  counteracting  the  asthe- 
nic tendency  of  the  disease  for  which  it 
has  been  chiefly  practised ;  some  results 
of  this  operation  at  difxercnt  ages  are 
given  by  M.  Andre,'  when  Interne  at  the 
Ilopital  des  Enfants  Malades,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  while  of  the  cases  beyond 
six  years  the  recoveries  are  one-half,  they 
are  not  one-fourth  of  those  under  that 
age,  and  of  six  cases  under  two  years  old 
there  was  not  one  instance  of  recovery. 
Most  of  the  statistics  relating  to  trache- 
otomy are  drawn  from  cases  of  diphthe- 
ria, so  that  analogical  deduction  from 
them  is  unsafe  ;  they  show,  ho-\vever,  one 
uniform  result  that  is  doubtless  applicable 
to  the  disease  and  to  this  climate,  that 
the  relative  proportion  of  cures  increases 
with  the  frequency  with  which  the  opera- 
tion is  attempted.  Dr.  Buchanan  of  Glas- 
gow has  operated"  twenty-six  times  with 
nine  recoveries  ;  of  eleven  cases  operated 
upon  by  Dr.  Cruickshank  during  two 
years  in  a  wild  country  district  in  Scot- 
land, eight  were  successful."  Mr.  Spence^ 
of  Edinburgh  has  published  some  most 
interesting  and  instructive  reports  of  cases 
of  Croup,  in  eight  of  which  he  performed 
tracheotomy  with  three  recoveries.  The 
facts  brought  together  by  Dr.  Fuller^  in 
his  valuable  paper  on  tracheotomy  in 
Croup,  and  the  improvement  in  the  tra- 


I  On  Tracheotomy  in  Croup,  by  M.  AnrTr'«, 
Bulletin  de  Th6rapeutique.  Paris,  '  1857. 
Tome  ii.  p.  471. 

*  Tracheotomy  in  Croup  and  Diphtheria 
(additional  cases), by  George  Buchanan,  A.M., 
M.D.    Glasgow,  .18GG. 

»  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  hy 
W.  Aitken,  M.D.  Vol.  i.  p.  587.  (Third 
Edition.)    London,  18G4. 

<  Edinburgh  Medioal  .Tonrnal,  18G0,  p.  G03. 

5  Medicn-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xi. 
p.  50.    London,  1857. 
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chcal  tube,  recommended  by  him  and  M, 
Gi-ndrou  dc  I'Eiiri!,  contrihuto  povvorfiilly 
to  tliis  conclusion.  Tlui  Wiiut  of  success 
witli  cliildrcu  under  three  yi-ars  of  age  in 
tliis  country  ougiit  not  to  discourage  the 
operation.  Mr.  lloury  Sniitli'  details  two 


instances,  one  a  cbild  of  eleven  months, 
and  tlie  otluir  two  years,  wherein  tlie  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  free  the  opening 
into  tiie  trachea  scicmed  the  only  obstacle 
to  recovery.  It  is  somewiiat  nnnarkable 
that  in  the  first  three  successful  opera- 


[Fig.  10. 


Durham's  Cannlaand  PUot.] 


tions  in  this  country  for  this  disease  no 
tracheal  tube  was  used :  two  of  these 
cases  are  recorded  in  tlie  3d  and  0th  vol. 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions ; 
the  third  was  by  Mr.  Carmichael  of  Dub- 
lin, in  1820,*^  who  maintained  the  opening 
for  a  week  by  the  aid  of  tin  retractors  on 
the  edges  of  the  external  wound.  One 
of  Dr.  Buchanan's  most  urgent  cases  was 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  with- 
out the  use  of  a  tube.''  Dr.  Wood,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  5th 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  805,  mentions  three  cases 
in  which  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia, 
"removed  a  small  piece  of  the  trachea 
itself,  thereby  superseding  the  necessity 
of  the  canula,  and  avoiding  irritation 
from  tliat  source  ;"  two  of  these  were 
successful.  The  fear  of  subsequent  nar- 
rowing of  the  trachea  renders  this  objec- 
tionable ;  passing  a  ligature  through  each 
edge  of  the  tracheal  wound  might  keep  it 
open  with  safety  for  a  short  time  ;  or  a 
piece  of  wire  bent  like  an  eye-speculum, 
as  made  for  me  by  Coxeter,  might  be  used 
to  separate  the  edges.  No  tube  with  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  is  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  respiration  ;  at  a  year 
old  such  a  tube  cannot  be  introduced  into 
the  trachea  ;  it  would  not  be  tolerated  at 
two  years  old,  so  that  at  these  ages  other 
means  must  be  looked  for  to  secure  a  pas- 
sage for  the  air  :  if  it  should  prove  that  in 
a  certain  class  of  cases  the  mere  opening 
of  the  trachea  is  sufficient,  and  that  re- 
covery is  frequently  possible  without  the 
introduction  of  the  tube,  then  there  would 
be  room  to  hope  for  success  even  in  the 
youngest  children.  [In  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen's 
monograph  on  Croup  and  Tracheotomy,'' 
statistics  are  given  of  this  operation  in 
diflcrent  countries.  Those  from  Ameri- 
can sources  include  325  cases  of  trache- 


'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1853.  Vol. 
i.  p.  244. 

2  Transactions  of  tlio  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians,  Iroland. 

»  Glasgow  Mcflical  Journal,  January  1st, 
18C2. 

L*  Philadelphia,  1874.] 


otomy,  with  84  recoveries  ;  or  rather  more 
than  1  success  for  4  operations.  Bouchut, 
Bergeron,  and  Barthez  have  reported  not 
very  different  results  in  France.  In  eight 
London  Hospitals  (to  1850)170  operations 
were  recorded,'  with  57  recoveries.  The 
most  favorable  results  for  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  appear  to  have  been 
those  of  Trousseau,  in  Paris.  In  private 
practice  he  is  reported  as  having  had,  be- 
tween 1851  and  1854,  24  operations,  with 
14  recoveries.  Trousseau  advocated  early 
operations  ;  the  prognosis  of  which  is  no 
doubt  better  than  that  of  those  postponed 
until  a  moribund  state  is  reached.  In 
this  country,  the  uncertainty  of  the  opera- 
tion itself,  and  the  possibility  of  the  false 
membrane  being  detached  so  as  to  allow 
recovery  without  operation,  have  made  it 
generally  difficult  to  avoid  postponing  it 
until  a  very  late  stage.  All  statistics 
show  particularly  unfavorable  results  from 
tracheotomy  with  patients  under  two  years 
of  age. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  itself.  Trous- 
seau, C.  West,  and  E.  W.  Parker*  particu- 
larly urge  the  importance  of  cleaning  out 
the  trachea,  with  a  feather  or  otherwise, 
before  inserting  the  tube.  Besides  its  not 
being  too  small,  the  tube  should  have  a 
curve  not  too  great ;  imitating  rather  (to 
use  Parker's  language)  the  Gothic  than 
the  Eoman  arch.  If,  afterwards,  the  inner 
tube  should  be  found  to  be  dry,  West  and 
IParker  advise  spraying  into  it  a  solution 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  ten  to  twenty  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  from  time  to  time. 
— H.] 

One  great  cause  of  non-success  from 
this  operation  has  been  owing  to  cases  of 
diphtheria  being  mistaken  for  Croup.  The 
striking  difl'crence  in  the  character  of  the 
two  diseases,  and  in  the  treatment  they 
require,  struck  me  forcibly  during  the  ob- 
servation of  some  cases  at  the  Ilopital 
dos  Enfants  Malades,  mider  the  care  of 
Trousseau,  in  the  summer  of  1850 ;  the 
want  of  success  in  the  earlier  operations 

f  Mi'fl.  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  15,  1859.] 
i     [2  Lancet,  Nov.  30,  1878.J 
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at  that  institution  may  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  such  cases  bcin^  treated  as  Croup 
in  our  seusc  of  tlie  word.  The  favorable 
result  in  some  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Con- 
way Evans'  may  be  attributed  to  his 
recognition  of  their  true  relation  in  this 
respect.  During  the  period  1850-53,  but 
few  of  the  croupal  affections  that  came 
under  my  notice  at  the  Marylebone  In- 
firmary were  cases  of  diphtheria ;  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  majority  of  cases  in 
London  requiring  tracheotomy  have  been 
cases  of  this  kind. 

For  the  operation  a  good  light  is  indis- 
pensable ;  also,  two  assistants,  one  of 
whom  may  be  the  nurse,  but  two  in  addi- 
tion are  preferable  ;  an  unyielding  cushion 
to  support  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  head 
may  rest  well  back  upon  the  table  beneath. 
An  incision  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  is  to  be  made  exactly  in 
the  middle  line ;  three  ink-spots  on  the 
skin  may  be  made  to  indicate  this,  and 
further,  to  avoid  any  superficial  vein,  the 
skin  should  be  pinched  up  on  both  sides, 
and  transfixed  with  the  knife  cutting  out- 
wards. Each  layer  of  fascia  is  to  be  di- 
vided on  a  director,  the  knife-edge  always 
being  turned  from  the  sternum,  the  isth- 
mus of  the  thyroid  is  to  be  pulled  upwards 
by  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  cellular  tissue 
at  its  inferior  border  parted  by  the  di- 


rector, with  as  little  use  of  the  knife  as 
possible  ;  nevertheless  the  trachea  should 
be  bared  over  the  line  at  which  it  is  to  be 
opened  ;  the  edges  of  the  external  wound 
are  to  be  held  apart  by  blunt  hooks  or 
wire  retractors ;  small  sponges  affixed  to 
stems  are  useful ;  all  hemorrhage  is  to  be 
restrained  before  the  trachea  is  opened  ; 
a  sharp  hook  may  be  used  to  fix  the  tra- 
chea, or  it  may  be  seized  below  with  the 
artery-forceps.  I  have  seen  no  sharp- 
pointed  director  suited  for  perforating  the 
trachea  and  guiding  the  knife  securely ; 
having  the  thyroid  drawn  well  up  and 
shortening  the  kuife  in  the  hand  with  the 
edge  directed  upwards  suflices  to  enter 
the  trachea  safely  and  to  secure  a  Avell- 
placed  opening.  The  expanding  forceps 
or  dilator  is  a  useful  aid  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  tube.  However  retracted  the 
chest  walls,  some  escape  of  air  and  mucus 
generally  follows  the  knife,  and  then  a 
full  inspiratory  action  restores  at  once  the 
normal  outline  of  the  chest ;  if  respira- 
tion have  ceased,  it  would  be  desirable  by 
means  of  a  tube  to  make  suction  from  the 
trachea  before  commencing  artificial  in- 
flation of  the  lungs  or  the  auxiliary  respi- 
ratory movements.  Chloroform  has  been 
used  safely  in  this  operation  on  several 
occasions,  but  it  may  be  better  in  some 
cases  to  abstain  from  any  addition  to 


[Fig.  11. 


Bryant's  Canula.    A.  FuU  length.    B.  Shortened.] 


already  existing  causes  of  apnoea,  al- 
though it  much  facilitates  the  operation. " 
The  tube  introduced  should  always  be  the 
spring-sided,  bivalve  one  ;  the  inner  tube 
should  have  an  opening  in  its  upper  con- 
vex surface,  as  used  by  Liston ;  after  a 
time  a  valve  fitted  to  one  of  this  kind,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,*  to 
admit  of  inspiration  through  it,  and  of 
expiration  through  the  larynx,  is  a  valu- 
able addition;  the  collar  recommended 
by  M.  Trousseau  advantageously  iuter- 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1860.  Vol 
V.  p.  400. 

Ether  is  undoubtedly  safer  for  this 
use. — H.] 

»  The  Obstacles  to  the  Re-establishment  of 
Natural  Respiration  after  the  Performance  of 
Tracheotomy,  by  Thomas  Smith,  F.R.C.S.  A 
paper  read  before  the  Medico-ChirurKical  So- 
ciety, June  27th,  1865. 


venes  between  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
tube  and  the  skin. 

[It  is  important,  after  tracheotomy,  for 
the  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  patient 
to  be  warm  and  moist.  Some  practitioners 
assert  the  advantage,  in  all  cases  of  seri- 
ous croup,  whether  operated  on  or  not,  of 
maintaining  a  temperature  around  the 
patient  of  90°  or  95°  Eahr.,  kept  in  a  high 
degree  of  humidity  by  the  generation  of 
steam.  Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  lime- 
water,  and  of  that  of  a  solution  of  lactic 
acid,  is  reported  to  promote  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  membranous  exudation.  Such 
remedies  are,  at  least,  safe  and  worthy  of 
trial.— H.j 

Aftor  the  operation  free  use  is  to  be 
rnade  of  nutrient  and  remedial  enemata  ; 
liquids  can  sometiuics  be  swallowed  with 
case,  at  others  they  require  always  to  be 
given  in  the  form  of  sop. 

Secondary  Croup  requires  support  or 
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stimulation  from  tlio  first ;  no  emetics 
more  depressing  tlmii  ipeeacuiuilia  wine  ; 
ure  availaljle  lor  repetition  ;  this  one  an-  | 
swers  very  well  when  they  are  only  re-  j 
quired  to  meet  the  nocturnal  remissions, 
at  other  tunes  this  interferes  too  much 
with  the  desire  lor  nouri.shinent ;  small 
doses  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution, 
as  proposed  by  Ilollinan,  act  well  as  an 
emetic  on  repetition  ;  in  some  cases  alum, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Meigs  of  Phila- 
delphia, teaspoonful  doses  of  the  powder 
being  given  in  honey  or  syrup  every  ten 
or  lifteen  minutes ;  it  is  rarely  necessary 
to  give  the  secoud  dose,  and  the  emetic 
eflect  may  be  obtained  several  times  a 
day  without  exhausting  the  patient.  An 
occasional  dose  of  calomel  is  of  service ; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  continuous 
use  of  mercui-y,  and  its  full  influence  is 
prejudicial.    Great  benefit  often  results 
from  the  administration  of  full  doses  of 
perchloride  of  iron.    Salines  are  only  ad- 
missible when  Croup  complicates  the  early 
stage  of  measles ;  at  other  times  and  in 
the'  other  exanthemata  the  mineral  acids 
are  better  adjuncts.    The  air  to  be  re- 
spired need  not  to  be  kept  as  warm  and 
moist  as  in  primary  Croup,  but  there  must 
be  the  same  care  as  to  its  purity.  Close 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  state  of  the 
fauces ;  local  applications  are  of  service 
here  both  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mucous 
membrane  near  the  entrance  of  the  larynx, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  mucosities 
which  ofler  some  impediment  both  to  res- 
piration and  deglutition.    If  nourishment 
and  wine  are  not  readily  swallowed,  nu- 
trition is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  injec- 
tion per  rectum  of  small  quantities  of 
beef-tea,  to  which  a  little  brandy  must 
occasionally  be  added. 

Vakieties. — There  is  great  difiiculty 
in  defining  the  varieties  of  Croup  that 
have  been  described  :  the  greater  number 
of  them  depend  either  on  the  inclusion  of 
other  diseases,  or  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  of  this  ;  the  terms  spasmodic 
and  nervous  have  been  applied  to  the 
most  acute  inflammation  of  the  trachea, 
as  well  as  to  spasm  of  the  glottis  ;  while 
pseudo-membranous,  inflammatory,  or  as- 
thenic have  probably  included  more  cases 
of  diphtheria  than  of  Croup,  CataiThal 
Croup  has  been  applied  to  all  these  varie- 


ties when  they  fortunately  have  liad  re- 
covery as  their   one   conmion  result. 
Croupal  catarrh  may   exist  independ- 
ently, the  inflammation  being  superficial 
and,  under  lavorable  circumstances,  rap- 
idly passing  oil":  stridulous  laryngitis,  as 
used  l)y  M.  Bretonncau,  may  be  taken  as 
its  type  ;  though  not  requiring  the  most 
energetic  treatment,  it  must  never  be  neg- 
lected.   The  temperature  of  the  patient 
here  aflbrds  the  most  valuable  indication 
of  the  gravity  of  the  disease.    In  merely 
spasmodic  attacks  there  is  little  or  no  ele- 
vation of  temperature.    The  stridulous 
laryngitis  or  lalse  Croup  of  M.  Guersant 
includes  many  of  the  slighter  cases  of 
Diphtheria  as  well  as  of  Croup ;  he  has 
remarked'  the  frequency  with  which  it 
occurs  among  the  upper  classes  of  Paris 
rather  than  among  the  poor,  and  that  it 
is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with 
exudation  on  the  fauces,*  a  complication 
which  he  justly  considers  as  "  fort  embar- 
rassante  pour  le  diagnostic ;"  these  cir- 
cumstances prevent  the  terms  False  Croup 
and  Catarrhal  Croup  from  being  considered 
equivalent.    Epidemic  Croup  is  strictly 
diphtheria  ;  when  that  disease  prevailed 
epidemically  in  England  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  any  fresh  outbreak  of  it  was 
so  spoken  of;  an  outbreak  at  Chesham,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  in  1793,  carefully  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Kumsey,  leaves  no  doubt 
on  this  point  ;  sometimes  on  its  appear- 
ance in  a  fi-esh  locality  it  was  simply  called 
Croup,  and  the  word  excited  as  much  ter- 
ror then,  as  diphtheria  has  again  given  us 
reason  to  associate  with  the  disease  it  now 
designates. 

[Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the 
subdivision  of  croupal  afiections  into  three 
varieties,   besides   the  laryngo-tracheal 
lesion  of  diphtheria.    A  sufliciently  com- 
plete classification  of  the  disorders  in 
which  laryngeal  dyspnoea  occurs  as  a  lead- 
ing symptom,  may  be  the  fcUowing  : — 
Laryngismus  Stridulus  ; 
Spasmodic  Night  Croup  ; 
Croupal  Catarrh ; 
Pseudo-membranous  Laryngitis ; 
Laryngeal  Diphtheria. — H.J 

>  Archives  G6n6rales  de  M6decine,  tonio 
xvii.  Croup  et  Psoudo  Croup.  M.  Blacbe, 
p.  493. 

2  Ibid.  p.  507. 
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B-  Diseases  of  the  Thokacic  Okgans. 


1.  Emphysema. 

2.  Asthma. 

3.  Phthisis. 

4.  Cancer. 

5.  Acute  Pneumonia. 

6.  Chronic  Pneumonia. 


7.  Syphilitic    Affec-  11.  Bronchitis. 

tions  OF  THE  Lung.  12.  Pleurodynia 

8.  Brown  Induration 

OF  THE  Lung. 

9.  Cirrhosis. 
10.  Apneumatosis. 


13.  Pleurisy. 

14.  Hydrothorax. 

15.  Pneumothorax. 


EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 
By  Sir  William  Jbnner,  Bart.,  M.D.  Lond.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  F.R.S. 


Definition. — Relative  excess  of  air  in 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  lungs. 

The  relative  excess  of  air  may  be  the 
result  of  increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  in 
the  vesicles,  of  diminution  in  the  solid 
tissues  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  pi'esence  of 
air  in  lun^  structures  which  in  health  do 
not  contain  air. 

Pulmonary  Emphysema  may  be  divided 
into — 

1.  Interlobular,  extra-vesicular,  or  ex- 
tra-alveolar Emphysema. 

2.  Vesicular  or  alveolar  Emphysema. 
This  division,  first  made  by  Laennec, 

has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  writers 
on  the  subject. 


Interlobular,  Extra- Vesicular,  or 
Extra-Alveolar  Emphysema. 

Definition.  — Air  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lung. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  is 
seated  chiefly,  at  least,  between  the  lobules 
and  under  the  pleura.  The  air  in  extra- 
vesicular  Emphysema  occupies  the  meshes 
of  this  connective  tissue. 

When  air  is  present  in  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  lobules,  it  accumulates 
m  small  bubbles  of  tolerably  equal  size, 
separated  from  each  other  "by  bands  of 
tissue,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  lung 
looks  as  if  streaked  or  crossed  by  rows  ol" 


small  beads.  Wlien  air  is  in  the  sub- 
pleural  tissue  it  forms  air-blebs,  sometimes 
of  very  large  size. 

Air  may  be  formed  after  death  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  lungs  by  decom- 
position ;  it  may  be  generated  there  during 
life  by  gangrene  ;  and  it  may  be  extrava- 
sated  into  the  same  tissue  in  consequence 
of  rupture  of  the  normally  air-containing 
structures  of  the  lung.  When  formed  by 
decomposition  after  death,  the  gas  is 
usually  seated  in  the  interlobular  tissue  ; 
when  generated  by  gangrene,  in  the  sub- 
pleural  tissue ;  and  when  extravasated 
from  the  air-vesicles,  it  commonly  occu- 
pies both  situations. 

Air  extravasated  into  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lung  occasionally  finds  its 
way  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
thence  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
neck,  face,  trunk,  &c. 

Rupture  of  the  normal  air-vesicles  may 
be  the  result  of  injury  inflicted  from  with- 
out, or  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  their 
inner  surface  during  violent  expiratory 
efforts  made  when  the  glottis  is  closed, 
e.  g,  durnig  cough  and  parturient  efforts. 
The  distension  of  the  air-vesicles  by  in- 
spiratory efforts  is  never  great  enough  to 
cause  their  rupture. 

Interlobular  Emphysema  is  a  condition 
of  little  importance.  When  the  air  finds 
its  way  through  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  posterior  mediastinum  into  the  subcu- 
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taneous  tissue,  the  air  is  quickly  absorbed,  i 
anil  in  a  lew  days  no  trace  of  the  Emphy- 
sema is  to  Ijc  detected.  j 

With  the  exception  of  tiie  cases  in  which 
the  air  reaches  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  extra-vesicular 
Empiiysenia  is  impossible,  and  even  in 
these  cases  there  are  no  pulmonary  signs 
or  symptoms  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
the  local  lesion. 

Should  the  existence  of  extra-vesicular 
Emphysema  be  ascertauied.  no  treatment 
is  needed. 


Pulmonary  Vesicitlar  Emphysema. 

Definition. — Increase  in  the  capacity 
and  size  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  a 
very  common,  and  frequently  a  grave 
disease. 

Causes  of  increase  in  the  capacity  and 
size  of  the  air-vesicles. — All  forms  and  de- 
grees of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema have  their  origin  cither  in  destruction 
of  the  partitions  between  the  air-vesicles, 
or  in  over-distension  of  individual  air- 
vesicles.  In  the  former  case,  two  or  more 
air-vesicles  are,  by  the  primary  lesion, 
thrown  into  one  ;  in  the  latter,  each  air- 
vesicle  is,  by  an  over-distending  force, 
increased  in  capacity  and  size. 

It  is  improbable  that  nutritive  changes 
in  the  tissue  of  the  walls  of  any  hollow 
viscus  ever  lead  directly  to  expansion  of 
its  cavity.  But  changes  in  the  walls  of  a 
hollow  viscus  may  weaken  their  resisting 
power  and  so  favor  the  expansion  of  its 
cavity  ;  and  again,  changes  in  the  walls  of 
a  hollow  viscus  may  cause  a  dilatation  to 
be  permanent,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  temporary. 

Changes  in  the  walls  of  a  hollow  viscus, 
which  strengthen  their  resisting  power, 
may,  at  the  same  time,  weaken  their  con- 
tractile power.  "Walls  so  changed  may 
resist  a  dilating  force  longer  than  healthy 
walls,  but  should  the  dilating  force  be 
sufficient  to  stretch  them,  the  dilatation 
of  the  cavity  they  inclose  is  permanent. 
The  walls  are  incleed  stronger,  but  tlien 
the  cavity  is  more  likely  to  suffer  perma- 
nent dilatation. 

The  causes  of  increase  in  the  capacity 
and  size  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs 
are  then  divisible  into : — 

1.  The  forces  which,  determine  their 
over-distension  ; 

2.  The  conditions  which  favor  their 
over-distension ; 

3.  The  conditions  which  render  their 
over-distension  permanent ; 

4.  The  lesions  of  structure  by  Avliich 
two  or  more  vesicles  arc  throAvn  into  one. 

Although  this  division  should  always 
be  kept  in  view  when  considering  the 
causes  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema, it  will  be  better,  in  an  article  such 


as  tliis,  to  consider  the  causes  included 
in  till!  second  and  fourth  divisions  inci- 
deiilally,  as  occasion  arises,  when  treating 
of  the  causes  included  in  the  first  and 
third  divisions. 

JJeterrnininy  cuuses  of  over-distension  of 
the  a/r-fe«fc/c«,— Pressure  of  air  on  th(;  in- 
side of  the  air-vesicles  is  the  force  which 
directly  causes  tlieir  normal  ex])ansion  ; 
increase  in  that  pressure  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  over-distension. 

Excess  of  pressure  of  air  on  the  inside 
of  the  pulmonary  air-vesicles  (of  the  wliole 
or  of  a  part  ol'  the  lung)  may  he  brought 
to  b(!ar, 

((c)  ]3y  excessive  expansion  of  the  chest- 
walls  ; 

(6)  By  normal  expansion  of  the  chest- 
walls,  when  disseminated  portions  of  the 
lung  are  shrunken,  and  no  longer  admit 
air ; 

(c)  By  unequal  compression  of  the  lung 
at  the  moment  when  tiiere  is  impediment 
to  the  free  escape  of  air  from  its  air-con- 
taining parts. 

(a)  In  health,  inspiration  is  effected  by 
muscular  effort,  ordinary  expiration 
chiefly  by  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic 
parietcs  and  of  the  lung  textures.  The 
muscular  effort  of  inspiration  overcomes 
the  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  air 
into  the  air-vesicles,  offered  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  lungs  and  of  the  walls  of  the 
thorax ;  the  muscular  effort  ceasing,  the 
elasticity  of  these  parts  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  ordinary  expiratory  act. 

The  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  of  their 
cartilages  diminisiies  considerably  as  age 
advances,  while  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  muscles  of  inspiration  continue  as 
powerful  as,  and  are  sometimes  more 
powerful  than,  in  early  life.  The  result 
of  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  chest 
being  constantly  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  undiminished  in 
power  and  activity,  and  of  expiratory 
diminution  of  the  chest  being  constantly 
performed  incompletely  and  imperfectlj'^ 
by  thoracic  parietcs,  the  elasticity  of 
which  is  diminished,  is  gradual  expan- 
sion of  the  chest-walls,  increased  capacity 
of  the  chest,  and  dilatation  of  the  air- 
vesicles  of  the  lungs.  The  capacity  of  the 
chest  not  being  reduced  to  its  normal  size 
during  expiration,  the  inspiratory  effort 
is  made  on  a  chest  retaining  too  much  air 
in  the  lung-vesicles,  and  thus,  especially 
if  there  be  "repeated  and  powerful  calls  on 
the  inspiratory  power,  as  from  cough  or 
great  muscular  effort,  the  result  is  con- 
siderable over-distension  of  the  air-vesi- 
cles.' 

In  the  same  way  lessened  elasticity  of 


'  Dr.  Gr.  Biirld,  in  a  papor  on  Pulnlonary 
Vesicular  Emjiliyscma,  piiblisliod  in  the  Mod.- 
Cliir.  Soc.  Trans,  for  1840,  cltiarly  pointed 
out  the  part  which  loss  of  elasticity  of  tlio 
lung  plays  in  the  production  of  Emphysema. 
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the  luugs  from  age-degeneration,  or  other 
cause,  without  loss  of  power  in  tlie  mus- 
cles of  respiration,  leads  to  increase  in 
tlie  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  over-dis- 
tension of  the  air-vesicles.  The  excessive 
expansion  of  the  thorax,  and  therefore 
the  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  in  this, 
as  in  the  last  case,  is  determined  by  ex- 
treme muscular  inspiratory  action— the 
necessary  result  of  deficient  ordinary  ex- 
piratory power.' 

Another  cause  of  increased  expansion 
of  the  thorax  has  been  described  by 
Freund.  He  says  that  persons  of  all 
ages,  from  twenty  years  upwards,  the 
well-nourished  as  much  as  the  withered 
and  decrepit,  are  liable  to  a  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  which 
results  in  their  hypertrophy  and  increased 
firmness  and  rigidity,  and  in  diminution 
of  their  elasticity.  As  this  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  cartilages  takes  place  in 
all  directions,  the  ribs  and  sternum  are 
separated  from  each  other  more  tlian  they 
are  in  health ;  the  ribs  being  forced  out- 
wards and  upwards,  and  the  sternum  for- 
wards and  a  little  upwards.  The  capacity 
of  the  thorax  is  thus  (Freund  says)  in- 
creased, and  the  lungs  proportionately 
over-distended.  It  has  been  contended 
by  later  writers  that  Freund  exaggerated 
the  frequency  at  least  of  this  aft'ection  ; 
that  he  supposed  changes  in  the  cartilages 
resulting  from  their  stretching  to  be  the 
primary  affection — in  fact,  that  he  took 
the  effects  of  the  action  of  the  determining 
cause  for  tlie  determining  cause  itself. 
For  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  to  be  in- 
creased under  the  conditions  named  by 
Freund,  the  diaphragm  must  continue  to 
be  at  the  termination  of  ordinary  expira- 
tion on  as  low  a  level  as  in  health.  Usu- 
ally, however — and  perhaps  always  when 
the  cartilages  lengthen— they  bend  so  as 
to  form  an  angle,  witli  its  concavity  up- 
wards, about  their  centre. 

(6)  It  is  evident  that  if  disseminated 
portions  of  lung  are  from  any  pathological 
condition  diminished  in  size  and  no  longer 
admit  air,  and  that  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  chest-walls  expand  during  inspiration 
to  the  same  amount  as  in  health,  the  air- 
admitting  vesicles  must  be  over-distended 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  into 
which  no  air  enters,  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  airless  vesicles  are  diminished 
in  size.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, disseminated  lobular  collapse  is 
common.  The  collapsed  lobules  are 
smaller  in  bulk  than  are  the  air-contain- 
ing lobules— their  vesicles  admit  no  air 
during  inspiration.  The  necessary  result 
is,  that  if  the  chest-walls  expand  to  the 
same  degree  as  before  the  establishment 
of  collapse,  and  so  inspire  an  equal  quan- 


•  See  p.  75. 


tity  of  air,  the  capacity  of  all  the  air-ves- 
icles still  pervious  must  be  increased.' 

(c)  If  a  lung  removed  from  the  body  be 
moderately  inllated,  and  the  bronchus 
leading  to  it  be  tied,  and  then  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  be  compressed  at  one 
part,  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles  of 
the  uncompressed  part  is  produced. 
Sliould  the  compressed  part  be  large,  and 
the  compression  considerable,  even  rup- 
ture of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  uncom- 
pressed part  may  result.  Under  the  con- 
ditions supposed,  air  is  forced  from  the 
compressed  parts  of  the  lung  into  the  air- 
admitting  structures  of  the  uncompressed 
parts  of  the  lung.^ 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  over- 
distension of  the  air-vesicles  here  present 
are  : — 

(a)  Inflation  of  the  lung. 

(6)  Closure  of  the  natural  passage  for 
the  escape  of  air  from  the  lung. 

(c)  Unequal  pressure  on  the  lung. 

(cZ)  Unequal  support  of  diftereut  parts 
of  the  lung. 

During  violent  cough  and  great  muscu- 
lar eflbrt,  these  essential  conditions  are 
fulfilled  :— 

(a)  Preparatory  to  cough  and  to  great 
muscular  effort,  a  deep  inspiration  is 
taken,  i.  e.,  the  lungs  are  inflated. 

[h)  Then  the  glottis  is  closed,  i.e.,  the 
air  is  prevented  escaping  by  the  natui'al 
channel. 

(c)  Then,  by  the  action  of  the  expira- 
tory muscles,  the  lungs  are  strongly  com- 
pressed, and  an  examination  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  thoracic  walls  at  once  shows 
that  the  compression  must  be  unequal. 

(fZ)  Examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  also  shows  that  the  sup- 
port offered  to  the  lungs  by  those  walls  is 
very  different  in  degree  at  different  parts.^ 

Again,  when  blowing  a  wind  instru- 
ment the  chest  is  expanded  to  its  utmost, 
and  then  the  chest-walls  compress  the  in- 
flated lungs — the  air  cannot  escape  as 
freely  through  the  instrument  as  through 
the  open  glottis,  and  the  mechanical  effect 
is  over-distension  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
least  compi-essed  and  least  supported  parts 

'  This  point  has  been  excellently  well 
brought  out  by  Dr.  W.  Gairdner. 

^  This  expiratory  theory  was  first  advanced 
by  Mendelssohn,  in  a  very  able  paper,  "  Der 
Mechanismns  der  Respiration  und  Circula- 
tion," 1845.  The  writer  of  this  article  was 
unacquainted  with  Mendelssohn's  paper  when 
he  advanced  the  same  tlieory  in  1857,  and  so 
far  as  he  knows  the  existence  of  Mendels- 
sohn's paper  was  unknown  in  this  country, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  referred  to  abroad  till 
Biemer's  article  appeared  in  1867. 

'  For  details  on  this  point  see  the  author's 
paper  on  the  Determining  Causes  of  Pulmo- 
nary "Vesicular  Emphysema,  in  the  Med.-Chir. 
Soc.  Trans.  1857. 
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ia  proportion  to  the  impediment  to  tlie 
escape  of  air  and  the  force  witli  which  it 
is  attempted  to  drive  tlie  air  forward. 

Tlie  over-distension  of  the  air-cell«  tlius 
effected  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  inllation  of  the  whole  lung,  to  the  lirm- 
uess  with  which  the  glottis  is  closed,  or 
the  smallness  of  the  aperture  of  the  wind 
instrument,  or  other  obstacle  to  the  free 
escape  of  air to  the  extent,  degree,  and 
diiferencc  in  the  force  of  compression  ex- 
ercised on  the  several  parts  of  the  lung  at 
the  same  moment ;  and  to  the  deficiency 
of  support  afforded  to  the  less  compressed 
parts  by  the  thoracic  parictes.  The 
greater  and  the  more  extensive  the  com- 
pression of  one  part  of  the  lung,  and  the 
less  the  compression  of  the  other,  the 
greater  will  be  the  distension  of  the  aii-- 
cells  in  the  less  compressed  part ;  and  the 
less  the  imperfectly  compressed  parts  are 
supported  by  the  thoracic  parietes,  the 
greater  will  be  the  distension  of  their  air- 
vesicles. 

It  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the 
over-distension  of  tlie  vesicles  should  be 
in  all  cases  limited  to  the  less  compressed 
and  the  less  supported  parts  of  the  lungs, 
but  on  further  examination  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  Thus,  if 
from  some  change  in  the  walls  of  the  chest 
or  of  the  air-vesicles,  the  latter  continue 
over-distended  after  the  force  which  di- 
rectly determined  their  over-distension 
has  ceased  to  act,  or  in  other  words,  if 
there  be  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air- 
cells,  then  the  size  of  the  chest  and  of  the 
lungs  is  permanently  increased. 

The  portions  of  lung  corresponding  to 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  less  compressed 
and  less  supported  just  before  violent  ex- 
piration than  are  the  parts  immediately 
under  the  ribs  themselves.  Now  with 
every  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lungs,  or 
thorax,  or  both,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  lungs  and  ribs  are  changed.  As  the 
chest  enlarges,  the  ribs  assume  a  more 
horizontal  position,  the  lower  intercostal 
spaces  become  wider,  and  their  support- 
ing power  by  so  much  diminished. 

By  these  changes  in  the  lungs  and  in 
the  chest-walls  their  relative  positions  are 
being  constantly  shifted,  and  fresh  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  are  iDeing  constantly 
brought  to  correspond  to  the  ribs  and  to 
the  intercostal  spaces,  &c.,  and  thus,  ulti- 
mately, the  air-vesicles  of  the  whole  lung 
may  be  over-distended.  But  when  the 
air-vesicles  of  the  whole  lung  are  thus 
over-distended,  the  dilatation  of  the  vesi- 
cles at  the  apex  and  margin  of  the  lung  is 
in  excess  of  the  dilatation  of  the  vesicles 
of  other  parts.  Strong  expiratory  eflTort, 
while  there  is  impediment  to  the  free  es- 
cape of  air  from  a  part  or  whole  of  the 
lung,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  most  com- 


'  Dr.  Budd's  case. 


mon  efficient  determining  cause  of  over- 
dislension  of  the  air-vesicles, 
I  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  is 
very  common  in  horses,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, viz.,  that  they  are  constantly  making 
'  powerful  nmscular  efforts  with  closed 
glottis,  IS'o  one  who  watches  a  horse 
draw  a  heavy  load  up  a  short  steep  incline 
I  on  a  damp  cold  day  can  douijt  this.  While 
,  making  the  ellort,  the  horse  holds  its 
breath,  having  previously  inllated  its 
lungs— no  sooner,  however,  docs  the  ani- 
mal cease  its  effort  than  the  glottis  is 
opened  and  the  air  suddenly  cxjjressed 
from  the  lungs.  The  degree  to  which  the 
air  was  compressed  during  tlie  powerful 
eftbrt  (and  the  consequent  htrain  on  the 
less  compressed  and  less  sup])orted  part 
of  the  lung)  may  be  judged  by  the  distance 
to  which,  and  the  sudden  violence  with 
which,  the  cloud  of  breath-vapors  is  seen 
to  be  driven  forth. 

Permanence-securing  causes^  or  tlt£  condi- 
tions which  rentier  over-distension,  or  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  and  size  of  tlie  air- 
vesicles  of  the  lungs  permanent. — Whatever 
destroys  the  partitions  between  adjacent 
air-vesicles,  and  whatever  permanentljr 
diminishes  the  ordinary  or  habitual  respi- 
ratory power,  must,  to  a  like  degree,  be  a 
permanence-securing  cause  of  increase  in 
the  capacitj'  and  size  of  the  air-vesicles. 
The  permanence-securing  causes,  there- 
fore, are  : — 

1.  Direct  injury  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles  ; 

2.  Permanent  diminution  of  the  power 
of  supporting  or  compressing  the  lung,  at 
any  one  part,  during  violent  expiratory 
efforts  ; 

3.  Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  pa- 
rietes of  the  thorax,  which  permanently- 
diminish  their  elasticity,  and  therefore 
their  ordinary  or  habitual  expiratory 
power ; 

4.  Chronic  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  lungs,  which  permanently  diminish 
their  elasticity,  and  therefore  their  ex- 
piratory power ; 

5.  Atrophy  of  the  septa  between  the 
air-vesicles  of  the  lungs,  by  which  two  or 
more  vesicles  are  thrown  into  one. 

1.  If  the  forces  which  expel  the  air 
from  the  air-vesicles,  viz.,  the  elasticity  of 
the  thoracic  parietes,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  are  at  the 
termination  of  over-distension  of  the  vesi- 
cles in  a  state  of  health,  then  the  force 
determining  their  over-distension  ceasing 
to  act,  the  air-vesicles  return  to  their 
natural  size ;  but  if,  as  very  rarely  hap- 
pens, the  air-vesicles  have  been  very 
greatly  over-distended,  or  kept  for  a  very 
long  time  over-distended,  or  have  been 
very  repeatedly  over-distended,  then  the 
elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles 
may  be  permanently  injured,  and  the 
over-distending  force  ceasing  to  act,  they 
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do  not  recover  their  normal  dimensions. 
They  are  under  tlie  circumstances  sup- 
posed permanently  over-distended.  The 
elastic  structures  of  their  walls  have  been 
directly  injured  by  the  over-distending 
force.  So  great  even  may  be  the  force  by 
which  their  over-distension  has  been  ef- 
fected, that  the  partitions  between  adja- 
cent vesicles  may  be  destroyed,  and  two 
or  more  vesicles  thrown  into  one ;  or 
even,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
the  destruction  may  have  reached  further, 
and  air  have  been  extravasated  into  the 
interlobular  tissue. 

2.  The  observations  of  Ziemssen  on  a 
case  in  which  there  was  loss  of  muscular 
power  in  the  four  upper  intercostal  spaces, 
proves  that  this  loss  may  be  a  cause  of 
Vesicular  Emphysema.  In  Ziemssen's 
case,  during  violent  expiratory  effort, 
these  intercostal  spaces  no  longer  affording 
their  normal  support  to  the  lung  were 
forced  outward  so  much  as  to  stand  above 
the  level  of  the  ribs.  When  the  muscles 
of  either  intercostal  spaces  were  stimu- 
lated to  contract  by  faradization,  then 
the  bulging  during  expiratory  efforts  of 
that  intercostal  space  ceased,  thus  proving 
that  want  of  muscular  contraction  at  any 
part  during  expiratory  effort  is  a  cause  of 
over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
lung  at  that  point;  and  if  the  want  of 
support  be  permanent,  then  certainly  the 
over-distension  will  be  permanent. 

3.  The  degenerations  of  the  ribs  and 
cartilages  incident  to  age  diminish  their 
elasticity,  and  consequently  diminish  the 
expiratory  power  of  the  chest-walls.  If, 
as  was  previously  pointed  out,  the  inspira- 
tory muscles  act  perfectly  when  the  ex- 
piratory force  resulting  from  the  resilience 
of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  is  diminished, 
dilatation  of  the  thorax,  over-distension 
of  the  air-vesicles,  and  enlargement  of  the 
lungs  are  determined. 

As  age-degeneration  is  a  permanent 
lesion,  the  loss  of  elasticity  resulting  from 
it  is  permanent ;  the  dilatation  of  the 
thorax,  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  lungs,  is  per- 
manent. Age-degeneration  oiP  the  ribs 
and  their  cartilages  is,  with  perfectly  act- 
ing inspiratory  muscles,  therefore  a  per- 
manence-securing cause  of  Large-lunged 
Vesicular  Emphysema. 

The  disease  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
described  by  Freuncl,  once  established,  is 
permanent,  and  therefore,  the  over-dis- 
tension of  the  air-vesicles  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  chest  resulting  from  it,  is 
also  permanent. 

4,  5.  "Whatever  changes  in  the  lungs 
diminish  their  elasticity,  to  the  same  de- 
gree render  permanent  the  over-distension 
of  the  air-vesicles  determined  by  any  of 
the  forces  previously  enumerated. 

Diminished  elasticity  of  the  lung  may 
be  the  consequence  of  those  changes  in 


texture  which  result  from  repeated  or 
long-continued  congestion.  Alter  a  part 
has  been  the  seat  of  long-continued  or  of 
repeated  congestion,  it  is,  if  an  organ,  in- 
durated and  toughened  ;  if  a  tissue,  tough- 
ened and  thickened.  If  death  occur  long 
after  the  outset  of  the  congestion,  then  a 
certain  amount  of  wasting  of  the  original 
structures  is  found  to  have  taken  place. 
In  some  cases,  certainly,  these  changes 
are  due  to  the  formation  among  the  nor- 
mal anatomical  elements  of  the  part,  of 
imperfectly  developed  connective,  fibrous, 
or  fibro-cellular  tissue. 

All  degenerations  of  texture  incident  to 
age  are  attended  by  more  or  less  loss  of 
elasticity.' 

The  degenerations  incident  to  age,^  as 
they  affect  the  lung,  may  be  divided  thus : — 

('()  Atrophy,  or  waste  of  all  the  anatom- 
ical constituents  of  the  lung,  with  general 
diminution  in  its  size.  As  the  partitions 
between  the  air-vesicles  atrophy,  two  or 
more  vessels  are  thrown  into  one.  This 
form  of  atrophy  has  been  supposed  to  be 
preceded  by  fatty  degeneration. 

(6)  Thickening  of  the  fibrous  element  of 
the  lung,  with  more  or  less  waste  of  some 
of  its  anatomical  constituents.  When  the 
subject  of  this  form  of  degeneration  the 
size  of  the  lung  is  often  increased,  and  it 
may  be  considerably  so. 

In  this  latter  form  of  age-degeneration 
there  is,  at  the  outset  at  least,  no  atrophy 
of  the  inspiratory  muscles ;  while  in  the 
former,  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
chest  are  wasted  and  pale,  and  the  dia- 
phragm is  thin,  lax,  and  in  folds.  In 
both,"  the  ribs  and  cartilages  are  the  seat 
of  degenerative  chauges  attended  by  loss 
of  elasticity. 

So,  also,  when  the  ribs  and  cartilages 
lose  elasticity  from  age-degeneration,  the 
lungs  rarely  preserve  their  normal  elasti- 
city ;  they  too,  coramonW,  like  the  ribs 
and  cartilages,  are  suffering  from  age- 
degeneration. 

The  conjunction  of  diminished  elasticity 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  parietes  reduces 
the  ordinary  or  habitually  employed  expi- 
ratory force  to  a  minimum.    Now,  this 

'  Dimintition  of  elasticity  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  effects  of  the  changes  in  nutrition  in- 
cident to  advancing  age,  e.  g.,  of  the  skin, 
giving  the  aged  look ;  of  the  arteries,  causing 
them  to  become  tortuous  or  S  shaped,  at  first 
when  the  part  in  which  they  are  placed  is 
shortened,  as  in  flexion  of  the  limbs,  and 
then  permanently  ;  of  the  intervertebral  car- 
tilages, of  the  elastic  structures  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  the  joints,  the  hones,  &o. 

*  Those  changes  of  nutrition  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  age,  and  in  fact  constitute 
old  age,  may  occur,  generally  or  locally,  at 
an  unusually  early  age.  Tlius,  one  man 
grows  prematurely  old  as  regards  his  jaws, 
another  as  regarrls  his  hair,  another  as  re- 
gards the  heart,  &c. 
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being  the  case,  if  the  muscles  of  inH])ira- 
tioii  and  of  cxpinition  retain  tlicir  nor- 
mal power,  tlion  frwiucnt  couf^li,  habitual 
straining  at  stool,  moving  heavy  weights, 
climbing  hills,  blowing  wind  instruments, 
or  otlier  causes  of  rejjeated  and  powerful 
inspiratory  ellbrts,  followed  by  violent  ex- 
piratory compression  of  tlie  inllat(;d  lungs, 
with  impediment  to  the  escape  of  air,  will 
he  followed  by  great  and  permanent  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  tiic  thorax,  and  cor- 
responding over-distension  of  the  air-vesi- 
cles. 

Changes  in  the  lung,  attended  by  loss 
of  elasticity,  said  to  be  independent  of  age 
and  of  congestion,  have  been  described  by 
various  authors. 

M.  Villemin  thinks  that  the  true  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  walls  of  the  air- 
vesicles  is  a  networlv  of  capillary  vessels, 
with  a  nucleus  fiUing  each  intercapillary 
mesh,  and  elastic  fibres  on  the  inside  of 
the  vesicles  crossing  over  the  capillaries 
and  intercapillary  nuclei.  "In  Pulmo- 
nary Vesicular  Emphysema,"  M.  Ville- 
min says,  "the  nuclei  in  the  meshes  of 
the  capillary  network  hypertrophy,  com- 
pression and  atrophy  of  the  capillaries  fol- 
low ;  then  the  enlarged  nuclei  undergo 
fatty  degeneration  ;  they  fall  from  their 
places  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  de- 
struction of  the  elastic  ti.ssue  and  of  more 
capillaries  occurs ;  apertures  are  formed 
between  adjacent  vesicles,  and  finally,  two 
or  more  vesicles  are  thrown  into  one." 

"There  is  then,"  M.  Villemin  says, 
"a  first  stage  of  Emphysema,  a  true  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  elements  of  the  vesicular 
membrane  ;  from  this  there  naturally  re- 
sults an  extension  of  that  membrane," and 
an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  vesi- 
cles." 

It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  fol- 
low, even  though  M.  Villemin 's  anatomi- 
cal observations  be  correct,  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lung,  as  he 
supposes,  because  the  walls  of  the  air- 
vesicles  are  lengthened  ;  for  they  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  folded  on 
themselves.  Moreover,  the  accuracy  of 
these  observations  has  been  doubted. 
The  so-called  intercapillary  nuclei  are 
said  by  some  observers  to  be  epithelium 
on  the  inside  of  the  air-vesicles. 

"  Changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lung," 
Freund  says,  "necessarily  follow  on  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  respiratory 
movements  due  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
rib-cartilages,  and  these  clianges  are  at- 
tended by  loss  of  elasticity,  and  the  other 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles 
which  follow  on  their  continued  over-dis- 
tension." 

Dr.  Waters  while  admitting  that  his  in- 
vestigations do  not  enable  "him  to  say 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  degeneration 
which  leads  to  Emphysema,  and  that  his 
microscopical  researches  on  this  point 
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liave  yielded  no  results,  adds,  "  1  do  not 
enUnlain  the  sligjjtest  doubt  that  the  dis- 
ease in  its  severer  forms  is  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature." 

VurkUcn  of  Pulnvmury  VcMculur  3m- 
lihiiHima.—Aii  over-disteusion  of  the  air- 
vesicles  may  occur  in  perfectly  healthy 
lungs,  and  in  lungs  the  seat  of  any  of 
those  pathological  changes  which  impair 
their  elasticity,  and  as,  moreover,  the  dila- 
tation may  alfect  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
whole,  or  of  a  great  part  of  the  lung,  or 
may  be  limited  to  the  air-cells  of  a  small 
part  of  the  lung.  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema  has  been  divided  into  varie- 
ties. 

The  various  forms  of  Pulmonary  Vesic- 
ular Emphysema  may  be  described  under 
the  four  following  lieads  : — 

Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

Chronic  Local  Emphysema. 

Large-lunged  (or  Ilypertrophous)  Em- 
physema. 

.SmalMunged  (or  Atrophous)  Emphy- 
sema. 

Although  perfect  and  uncomplicated 
specimens  of  each  variety  are  common, 
cases  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphvsema 
ai-e  frequently  seen  in  practice  and  "in  the 
dead-house,  in  which  these  several  varie- 
ties are  conjoined  in  the  same  lung,  and, 
again,  cases  which  cannot  at  the  time 
when  they  come  under  observation  be  re- 
ferred absolutely  to  the  one  or  the  other 
group.  The  reasons  for  this  are  manifest 
when  the  etiology  and  the  pathology  of 
the  affection  are  considered. 

AcTJTE  Vesicular  Esiphysejia.— By 
Acute  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema 
is  signified  acute  over-distension  o'f  pre- 
viously healthy  air-vesicles. 

The  part  of  the  lung,  the  air-vesicle  of 
which  are  over-distended,  is  puffed  up,  is 
paler  than  it  should  be;  the  vesicles  them- 
selves, seen  through  the  pleui'a,  are  mani- 
festly larger  than  natural.  The  pallor  is 
due  solely  to  the  excess  of  air  in  the  vesi- 
cles stretching  their  walls,  and  so  sepa- 
rating the  capillaries  further  than  should 
be  from  each  other.  The  meshes  of  the 
capillary  network  on  the  walls  of  the  air- 
vesicles  are  widened.  Acute  Vesicular 
Emphysema  may  be  produced  by  too 
much  air  being  drawn  into  the  over-<lis- 
tended  aii'-vesicles  by  inspiratorj'  eflbrt ; 
or  by  too  much  air  being  driven  into  the 
air-cells  of  parts  of  the  lungs  by  extreme 
compression  of  other  parts  by  expiratory 
efforts,  while  the  escape  of  the  air  by  the 
natural  outlet  is  prevented  or  retarded, 
e.  (J. ,  by  closed  glottis,  narrowing  of  the 
trachea  or  bronchi. 

Both  these  forces  conspire  to  determine 
the  occurrence  of  acute  over-distension  of 
the  air-vesicles  in  acute  bronchitis.  In 
that  disease  disseminated  collapse,  and 
the  consequent  diminished  bulk  of  lung 
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and  increased  desire  for  breath,  lead  to 
violent  inspiratory  cll'orts  and  over-dis- 
tension of  the  pervious  air-vesicles  ;  while 
the  frequent  and  violent  expiratory  efforts 
with  closed  glottis  (preparatory  to  cough), 
determine  over-distension  of  the  air-vesi- 
cles of  the  less  compressed  and  less  sup- 
ported parts  of  the  lung. 

When  the  ribs  are  greatly  softened,  as 
in  some  cases  of  rickets,  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  lungs  is  the  seat  of  Acute  Vesic- 
ular Emphysema.  The  over-distension 
of  the  air-vesicles  is  produced  partly  by 
the  compression  of  the  lung  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  its  margin  by  the  recession 
during  inspiration  of  the  ribs  at  their 
junction  with  their  cartilages,  but  chiefly 
by  the  great  advance  of  the  sternum  and 
rib-cartilages  during  inspiration,  these 
parts  being  thrust  forward  by  the  impress- 
ing ribs. 

In  Acute  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema, the  rule  is  that  the  air-vesicles  re- 
sume their  normal  size  as  soon  as,  or  very 
soon  after,  the  over-distending  force  ceases 
to  act.  The  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  and 
the  adjacent  tissues  being  healthy,  they 
contract  to  their  normal  dimensions. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases,  the  over- 
distension is  so  great,  so  long-continued, 
or  so  frequently  repeated,  that  the  over- 
stretched walls  of  air-vesicles  are  injured, 
their  elasticity  is  impaired,  and  the  air- 
vesicles  continue  permanently  larger  than 
they  should  be. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  severe  and  pro- 
longed hooping-cough  in  children  appears 
to  produce  Chronic  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema.  The  over-distension  espe- 
cially affects  the  air-vesioles  of  the  apex 
and  anterior  margin  of  the  lungs,  the  air 
being  forced  into  those  parts  during  the 
violent  expiratory  efibrts  which  precede 
the  cough. 

Symptoms. — If  widely  spread,  and  ex- 
treme. Acute  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Em- 
physema causes  increased  resonance  of 
the  chest ;  the  symptoms  due  to  the  lesion 
are  masked  and  altogether  lost  in  those 
proper  to  the  disease  to  Avhich  it  is 
secondary. 

It  requires  no  special  treatment. 

Chronic  Local  Emphysema  is  char- 
acterized by  extreme  permanent  over-dis- 
tension of  a  few  vesicles.  The  large  vesi- 
cles are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  sev- 
eral smaller.  The  largest  may  be  as  large 
as  a  poulet's  egg,  are  not  unfrequently  the 
size  of  hazel-nuts,  though  more  commonly 
not  larger  than  peas.  In  the  same  group, 
vesicles  are  often  found  varying  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  hazel-nut. 

The  walls  of  these  large  vesicles  are 
never  healthy;  they  are  thick,  opaque, 
wanting  in  elasticity,  and  vessels  of  some 
size  frequently  ramify  on  the  larger. 
Threads  composed  of  obliterated  bronchi, 


the  remains  of  vessels  or  of  lung  tissue, 
cross  the  cavity  of  the  larger  vesicles. 
Sometimes  these  vesicles  communicate 
with  a  small  bronchus  •,  at  others  the 
bronchus  leading  to  them  is  occluded. 

The  most  common  seat  of  Chronic 
Local  Emphysema  is  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  then  the  anterior  margin,  and  the 
margin  of  the  base  of  the  lung.  At  the 
apex,  the  Emphysema  is  often  conjoined 
with  the  remains  of  old  tubercle. 

The  pathology  and  mechanism  of  the 
production  of  Chronic  Local  Emphysema 
is  best  studied  as  it  occurs  at  the  apex  of 
the  lung,  when  that  part  is  the  seat  of 
obsolescent  or  of  calcified  tubercle. 

When  tubercles  obsolesce  or  calcify  at 
the  apex  of  the  lung,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  lung-tissue  in  their  vicinity  is  usu- 
ally the  seat  of  chronic  congestion  and 
exudation  of  lymph.  This  portion  of 
lung  loses  its  porosity,  becomes  tough,  in- 
elastic, and  puckered,  i.  e. ,  irregularly  con- 
tracted. Here  and  there,  however,  por- 
tions of  the  lung-textures  are  damaged, 
not  destroyed,  so  that  some  air-vesicles 
still  admit  air. 

In  health  the  inspiratory  and  expira- 
tory force  are  at  a  minimum  at  the  apex. 
But  during  expiratory  efibrts  with  closed 
glottis,  as  in  severe  cough,  the  air  is  driven 
from  the  more  compressed  parts  into  the 
little  compressed  apex,  and  thus  the  vesi- 
cles still  pervious  to  air  are  over-distend- 
ed ;  and,  as  their  walls  have,  from  the 
previous  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the 
apex  of  the  lung,  lost  much  of  their  elas- 
ticity, the  over-distension  is  permanent. 
Every  paroxysm  of  cough  must  add  to 
their  dilatation.  The  diminution  in  size 
of  the  apex  assists,  as  a  permissive  cause, 
in  the  production  of  extreme  Chi'onic 
Local  Emphysema  at  the  apex. 

Thus  in  proportion  to  the  loss  in  the 
elasticity  of  the  air-admitting  textures,  to 
the  frequency  and  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
piratory efforts  with  closed  glottis,  and  to 
the  permanent  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  apex,  will  be  the  degree  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  Local  Emphysema  at  that 
part  will  be  established. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  lung,  the 
margin  of  the  base,  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung, 
are,  like  the  apex,  very  imperfectly  com- 
pressed and  supported  during  expiratory 
efforts,  and  so  air  is  forced  powerfully  into 
the  vesicles  of  those  parts  ;  and  should 
the  texture  there  be  damaged  at  any  time 
so  as  to  diminish  its  elasticity,  the  result 
will  be  great  dilatation  of  a  few  vesicles. 
The  margins  of  the  lungs  are  thus  some- 
times fringed  with  large  vesicles. 

Chronic  Local  Em]jhysema  is  always  a 
secondary  lesion.  Its  formation  at  the 
apex  is  the  consequence,  not  the  cause  (as 
some  have  fancied)  of  tiie  obsolescence  of 
tubercles.    Coincident  with  the  obsoles- 
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cence  is  djimagc  to  the  air-admitting  tcx- 
tiiros  of  tliu  luiij^,  and  it  is  tliiit  damai^^o 
whicli  rcaidcrs  tiio  Ciironic  Local  Enipliy- 
seiua  witli  large  vesicles  possiijie. 

S!/)iii)Umi)i. — The  devulopinent  of  Em- 
pliysiiiiia  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  when 
that  part  is  the  seat  of  chronic  consolida- 
tion with  contraction,  diminishes  the  de- 
pression of  the  shoulder,  and  of  supra-  and 
infra  -  clavicular  regions,  and  increases 
the  resonance  of  the  same  parts ;  the  di- 
lated vesicles  often  projecting  above  and 
surrounding  the  solid  textures.  The  di- 
latation of  the  vesicles  may  be  so  exten- 
sive and  considerable  as  to  cause  supra- 
clavicular bulging  cither  permanently  or 
during  cough.'  It  is  unattended  by  other 
symptoms. 

Treatment. — From  the  nature  of  the 
lesion,  it  will  be  understood  that  no  treat- 
ment is  required. 

Large-lunged  Vesicular  Empiiy- 
SE3IA. — By  this  name  it  is  proposed  to 
designate  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
over-distensioa  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
whole,  or  of  a  large  section  of  one  or  of 
both  lungs,  great  increase  in  bulk  of  the 
lungs,  or  of  the  aftected  part  of  the  lungs, 
and  corresponding  increase,  local  or  gen- 
eral, in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax.  The 
term  Hypertrophous  Pulmonary  Vesicu- 
lar Emphysema  has  been  used  to  describe 
the  same  set  of  cases.^ 

General  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Em- 
physema is  a  very  serious  disease.  The 
symptoms  directly  due  to  it  are  grave  ; 
the  diseased  conditions  dependent  on  it 
for  their  origin  are  very  frequently  fatal. 

Thus  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  heart 
disease  have  their  starting-point  in  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

It  rarely  occurs  in  a  marked  form  be- 


I  The  bulging  part  is  resonant  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  confounded  by  a  tolerably  care- 
ful observer  with  the  prominence  of  the  same 
part  due  to  distension  of  the  veins  during 
severe  cough. 

*  Large-lunged  is  by  far  the  better  of  tjie 
two  names,  because  it  involves  the  expression 
of  no  opinion  in  regard  of  disputed  facts. 
Many  observers  regard  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema  as  Jitropliic  from  its  outset — no 
matter  how  it  originates.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  even  when  the  disease  has 
been  hypertrophic  when  first  established,  the 
lungs  may  be  greatly  wasted  in  regard  of 
their  essential  anatomical  constituents  before 
death.  And  again,  in  some  cases  of  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema,  as  in  those  in 
which  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  deter- 
mined, and  its  continuance  secured,  by  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  of  the  chest  from  age- 
degeneration  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  with- 
out diminution  in  the  power  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  the  wasting  and  rarefaction 
may  not  be  preceded  by  hypertrophy  of  any 
anatomical  constituent  of  the  lung. 


'  fore  the  middle  of  life,  and  it  more  com- 
monly allcclH  lliose  disposed  to  accumula- 
tion of  fat  in  the  suijcutaneous  tissue  and 
int(!rnal  parts.  Lungs,  the  But)ject  of  this 
form  of  Vesicular  Emphysema,  are  larger 
and  drier  than  healthy  lungs.' 

The  parts  uncolored  by  pigment  are 
paler  than  healtliy  lung. 

The  lungs  overlap  the  pericardium  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  meet  above  it 
even  to  near  the  top  of  the  sternum;  they 
have  a  down-cushion-like  feel,  and  retain 
the  impression  of  tlie  fingers.  When  the 
thorax  is  opened  they  contract  less  than 
healthy  lungs  do  under  like  circumstances. 

Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  is, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  preceded 
by  attacks  of  bronchitis,  by  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  by  dry  winter  cough,  or  by 
chronic  bronchitis  ;  that  is  to  say,  b\' dis- 
eases having  as  immediate  consequences 
toughening  and  thickening  of  the  tissues 
of  the  lung,''  and  severe  cough  ;  in  other 
words,  diminished  elasticity  of  the  lungs, 
and  powerful  expiratory  efforts  with 
closed  glottis. 

By  far  the  most  common  determining 
cause  then  of  the  over-distension  of  the 
air-vesicles  in  Large-lunged  Vesicular 
Emphysema  is  powerful  expiratory  effort 
.with  closed  glottis;  and  the  most  common 
permanence-securing  cause  is  the  changes 
in  the  texture  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesi- 
cles resulting  from  excess  of  blood  in  their 
capillaries. 

The  next  most  frequent  determining 
and  permanence-securing  causes  of  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  are  dimin- 
ished ordinary  or  habitual  expiratory 
force,  dependent  on  age-degeneration  of 
the  bones  and  cartilages  in  the  thoracic 
parietes,  without  loss  of  full  muscular  in- 
spiratoiy  power,  occurring  alone,  or  more 
commonly  conjoined  with  thickening  of 


1  When  Vesicular  Emphysema  follows  on 
bronchitis,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  simi- 
lar pathological  conditions,  the  lungs,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  disease,  weigh  more  than 
in  health,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  were 
it  not  for  the  waste  of  the  normal  anatomical 
constituents  of  the  lung — blood,  bloodvessels 

 epithelium,  or  intercapillary  nuclei — which 

follows  on  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles, 
and  on  the  lesions  which  secure  the  perma- 
nence of  their  over-distension. 

2  To  comprehend  the  relation  between  bron- 
chitis, the  changes  following  it  in  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  bronchitis  supervenes  on  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  arteries 
is  returned  to  the  heart  chiefly  through  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  that  many  good  ob- 
servers affirm  that  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  in  great  measure  nourished  by 
the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  that 
anastomoses  exist  between  the  finest  divisions 
of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  arteries. 
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the  tissues  and  diminished  elasticity  of 
the  hmgs— changes  also  due  to  age-degen- 
eration. 

As  bronchitis,  winter  cough,  and  con- 
«restion  of  the  lungs  are  common  at  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life,  i.  e.,  at  the  period 
of  Ufe  when,  without  loss  of  muscular  in- 
spiratory power,  age-degeneration  of  tlie 
bones  and  cartilages  of  the  thorax  and  of 


the  lungs  is  common,  it  is  manifest  that 
violent  expiratory  efforts  with  closed 
glottis,  habitually  defective  expiration, 
and  therefore  excessive  inspiratory  dila- 
tation, changes  in  the  lung  due  to  conges- 
tion, and  changes  in  the  lung-tissue  due 
to  age-degeneration,  must  in  a  very  large 
num  ber  of  cases  conspire  to  produce  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

Fig.  13. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  12  shows  Increase  in  the 
thickness  oi  the  wMla  of  the 
air-cells,  llagnifled  two  dia- 
meters. 


A  portiou  of  the  above  magnified  400  diameters. 


Tlie  changes  which  occur  in  the  texture 
of  the  lung,  in  consequence  of  continued 
congestion,  have  been  admirably  described 
and  figured  by  Rokitausky. 

When  the  lung  is  congested,  as  from 
disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  connective 
tissue  occurs,  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles 
are  thickened,  the  parenchyma  appears 
thicker  and  swollen  and  unusually  re- 
sistant. 

On  section  of  the  lung,  the  margins  of 
the  lung- vesicles  are  thicker  than  in 
health,  and  the  cavity  of  each  vesicle 
more  visible  than  it  should  be,  because  its 
thickened  walls  prevent  collapse.  Some- 
times the  cavity  of  each  vesicle  is  in- 
creased, and  the  lungs  are  larger  than 
they  should  be ;  in  other  words,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  is  toughened  and  thick- 
ened from  the  formation  of  tissue,  and 
enlargement  of  the  lung,  with  dilatation 
of  the  vesicles,  follows  when  any  of  tiie 
determining  causes  of  over-distehsion  of 
the  air-vesicles  come  into  action. 

But,  however  produced,  permanent 
over-distension  of  tlie  air-vcsiclos  is  fol- 
lowed by  various  pathological  changes  in 


their  walls.  Some  of  these  changes  are 
the  direct  mechanical  result  of  their  over- 
distension ;  some  are  the  result  of  degen- 
erative changes  in  the  structures  thus 
mechanically  injured  ;  some  of  defective 
nutrition  consequent  on  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  capillaries  of  the  walls  by 
their  stretching;  some  of  altered  nutrition 
due  to  the  alterations  in  structure  ;  some 
are  due  to  the  pathological  states  to  which 
I  the  permanence  of  the  over-distension  is 
owing.  So  that  when  the  disease  is  far 
advanced,  and  has  existed  for  some  time, 
not  only  are  individual  air-cells  enlarged, 
but  the  partitions  between  many  are  i^er- 
forated  ;  between  others  they  are  reduced 
to  mere  ridges  ;  at  places  they  have  alto- 
gether disappeared  ;  and  at  places  tlicy 
are  greatly,  though  it  may  be  irregularly, 
thickened  by  imperfectly  constituted  fi- 
brous tissue  formed  in  and  about  the  nor- 
mal structures.  And  so,  ultimately,  atro- 
phy of  some  structures  is  conjoined  with 
increase  in  size  and  thickness  of  others ; 
and  rarefaction  and  condensation  may 
aifpct  adjacent  parts  of  the  same  lung. 

If  a  portion  of  lung  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  Vesicular  Emphysema  be  in- 
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flated,  dried,  and  thon  cut  acrosH,  the  cut 
surliicc  appciu-H  to  be  iiiade  up  of  spaces 
varying  in  sizi;  from  a  niillel-Heod  to  a 
lu!n>p-seed,  while  near  to  tlie  apex  and 
niarj^in  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  few  much 
larger  spaces.  These  spaces  or  small  cav- 
ities arc  separated  and  intersected  by 
septa  and  by  thr(;ads  of  very  variable  de- 
grees of  thickness. 

Fig.  14. 


Pectlon  of  lung  In  m  advanced  state  of  Chronic  Ve- 
sicular Emphysema.  (From  KoI;it;m8Uy,  Lchrbuoh 
der  Pathol.  Anatomle.   B.  iii.  1861.) 

331ack  pigment  accumulates  in  consid- 
erable quantity  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dilated  vesicles,  and  amid  the  tibrous 
and  other  solids.  This  black  pigment 
owes  its  origin  in  part  to  the  conversion 
of  the  hajmatin  in  the  partially  destroyed 
capillaries  into  melanin. 

When  the  whole  of  both  lungs  arc  em- 
physematous, the  changes  just  described 
are  much  more  advanced  at  the  margins 
and  apices  than  they  are  clsev/here  ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  more  advanced  at  the 
base  of  the  left  than  they  are  at  the  base 
of  the  right  lung;  these  being,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  parts  first  to 
suffer  in 'Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema, because  they  are  the  parts  least 
compressed  and  least  supported  during 
expiratory  ellbrts  with  closed  glottis. 

Effect  nf  over-dintrnainn  of  the  (lir-vesides 
on  tlie  circulation.— ThG  capillaries  of  the 


pulmonary  artery  diBtributed  on  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles  are  lirst  stretched  in 
pro|)()rtion  to  the  over-distension  of  the 
vesicles,  and  then,  the  over -distension 
continuing,  some  of  the  stretched  vessels 
give  way  and  are  oljliteratod. 

The  ])assage  of  blood  through  the  capil- 
laries lengthened  by  stretching  must  be 
attended  by  increased  friction,  in  ]iroj)or- 
tion  to  the  lengthening  and  narrowing  of 
tiie  vessels. 

Destruction  of  the  capillaries  diminishes 
the  number  of  channels  through  which  the 
blood  can  pass,  and  so  impedes,  in  ])ropor- 
tion  to  the  number  of  capillaries  torn,  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart. 

Impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs  is  the  cause  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary symptoms  of  Large-lunged  Vesic- 
ular Emphysema. 

The  several  causes  of  impediment  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lung  and  their 
modes  of  action  are — 

1.  Deficient  extent  of  chest-movement 
in  ordinary  respiration  ;  especially  defi- 
cient ordinary  or  habitual  expiratory 
movement : 

2.  Violent  expiratory  efforts  with  closed 
glottis ;  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  as  well  as 
on  the  air  in  the  anterior  of  the  air-ves- 
icles, and  so  on  the  capillaries  in  their 
walls  : 

3.  Diminished  resistance  from  loss  of 
elasticity  of  the  lung  ;  by  disturbing  the 
normal  proportion  borne  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  inner  to  that  on  the  outer 
chest-walls : 

4.  Lengthening  of  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries ;  by  increasing  the  friction  : 

5.  Destruction  of  pulmonary  capillaries; 
by  diminishing  the  channels  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery to  the  pulmonary  vein. 

As  the  establishment  of  an  eflScient  col- 
lateral pulmonary  circulation  is  anatom- 
ically impossible,"  any  impediment  to  the 
flow  of  blood  throuah  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  must  have  as 
direct  result  impediment  to  the  escape  of 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle. 

The  first  eftect  of  difficulty  to  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  through  the  pulmonarv 
capillaries  must  be.  in  accordance  with 
general  laws,  increased  efforts,  and  so 
hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  increased  pressure  on  the  inside  of 
the  right  ventricle,  and  so  dilatation  of  its 
cavity. 

At  the  outset,  the  impediment  to  the 
onward  passage  of  the  blood  may  at  parts 
of  the  lung  be  trifling,  compared  with  the 
impediment  at  other  parts  ;  in  such  ca.=e 
these  parts  suffer  from  the  increased  blood- 
])ressure,  become  hypericmic,  and,  it  may 
be,  oidematous. 
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The  impediment  to  its  onward  passage 
is  soon  felt  by  the  blood  in  the  risbt  auri- 
cle, and  in  tlie  whole  systemic  veuous  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  right  heart  is  merely 
the  terminus.  When  the  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle are  dilated,  the  right  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifice  is  dilated,  and  the  result 
of  increase  in  its  circumference,  without 
corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
tricuspid  valve,  is  incompetence  of  the 
valve  to  close  the  dilated  opening,  and 
regurgitation  of  blood  during  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  from  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  right  auricle,  and  veins  opening 
into  it. 

But  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  not 
only  followed  by  over-distension  of  tlie 
venous  system,  but  ultimately  the  blood 
passes  from  the  systemic  capillaries  into 
the  veins  with  difficulty,  and  so  an  impedi- 
ment arises  to  the  escape  of  blood  from 
the  arteries,  and  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  which  is  merely  the  head  of  the 
general  arterial  system. 

That  such  impediment  to  the  escape  of 
blood  from  the  arteries  does  exist  w'hen 
there  is  strong  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs,  is  manifested  by 
placing  the  finger  on  an  arter}^  when  a 
patient  suffering  from  General  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema  coughs  violently  ; 
the  artery  instantly  becomes^ull  and  tense, 
and,  for  the  second  of  violent  expiratoiy 
effort,  ceases  to  pulsate. 

Over-filling  of  the  capillaries  of  an  organ 
or  tissue  with  retardation  of  the  flow  of 
blood  through  them  never  continues  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  is  never  repeated 
frequently  without  inducing  changes  in 
the  structure  of  that  congested  organ  or 
tissue. 

The  changes  of  the  several  organs,  re- 
sulting from  mechanically-induced  conges- 
tion, are  considered  at  length  in  the  arti- 
cles on  diseases  of  special  organs.  Only 
such  changes  of  special  organs  as  give  rise 
to  the  more  important  symptoms  in  bad 
cases  of  Large-lunged  Pulmonary  Vesicu- 
lar Emphysema  will  be  here  considered. 

Speaking  generally,  if  an  organ  be  the 
seat  of  mechanically-induced  intermitting 
congestion,  the  earliest  result  is  increased 
nutrition  and  enlargement  of  the  organ. 
"When  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries\as 
reached  a  certain  degree  and  becomes 
permanent,  then  wasting  of  the  structures 
of  the  part  with  increase  in  connective  tis- 
sue, especially  of  imperfectlv  formed  con- 
nective tissue,  may  result.  The  formation 
ot  the  latter  may  precede,  and  greatly 
preponderate  over  the  wasting  of  the 
natural  structures  of  the  part. 

A  large  number  of  free  granules,  of  olein 
and  protein,  are  found  among  the  proper 
anatomical  elements  of  the  part  almost 
troin  tlie  very  commencement  of  the  con- 
gestion ;  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
VOL.  u.— G 


normal  structures  frequently  precedes  their 
disappearance. 

The  parts  that  especially  sulfer  in  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  are — 

The  Heart. — First  and.  most  certainly, 
the  heart. 

The  first  effect  of  the  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs 
is  increase  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart ;  then  follow  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  ventricle,  and 
some  dilatation  of  its  cavity.  The  right 
auricle  next  suflTers  in  the  same  way,  and 
soon  the  whole  venous  sj'stem  :  the  veins 
of  the  heart  suffering  over-distension  in 
common  with  the  other  veins. 

Mechanically-induced  congestion  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  with  increased  action 
of  the  organ,  leads  not  only  to  hypertro- 
phy, hut  ultimately  to  induration  and. 
toughening  of  the  walls.  When  these 
changes  have  occurred  in  its  muscular 
tissue,  the  heart  loses  its  power  of  close 
contraction,  and  permanence  of  the  dila- 
tation produced  hy  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  its  inner  surface  is  the  result. 

Free  granules  of  olein  and  protein  are 
found  between  the  muscular  fibres  ;  and, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  damaged  muscular  tissue 
follows. 

When  distension  of  the  veins  has  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  blood  escapes  from 
the  systemic  capillaries  with  difficulty, 
and  increased  action  of  the  left  ventricle 
follows.  As  the  walls  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  suffer  from  the  same  mechani- 
cally induced  congestion  as  the  walls  of 
the  right  side,  when  impediment  to  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  is 
established,  its  walls  and  cavity  experi- 
ence, though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same 
changes  in  texture,  &c.,  as  the  right  side 
of  the  organ,  viz.,  hypertrophy,  indura- 
tion, toughening,  and  permanent  dilata- 
tion. 

The  Liver. — The  radicles  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  then  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  portal 
vein  and  finally  its  radicles,  suffer  conges- 
tion from  the  same  cause  as  the  systemic 
capillaries,  i.  e.,  from  the  impediment  to 
the  escape  of  blood  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  , 

In  consequence  of  the  impediment  to 
the  circulation,  the  liver  is  first  enlarged 
from  mere  congestion,  and  in  this  stage  a 
variety  of  "nutmeg  liver"  is  found  after 
death. 

When  the  congestion  has  continued  for 
some  time,  the  organ  is  more  or  less  en- 
larged, indurated,  and  toughened,  and 
free  granules  of  olein  and  protein  infiltrate 
all  its  tissues  ;  then  its  natural  structures 
waste,  especially,  it  is  said,  the  cell  ele- 
ment, and  a  certain  amount  of  granular 
atrophy  is  the  final  result. 

Ascites  very  rarely  occurs  before  the 
hepatic  structure  is  organically  injured, 
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and  rarely  to  any  great  amount  from  those 
changi'8  only  which  follow  dh-cctly  from 
the  impediment  to  the  circulation  here 
considered. 

The  Kidneys,  in  common  with  other 
organs,  sulVer  congestion  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme Large-lungcd  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema. 

This  extreme  congestion  is  evidenced 
during  life  hy  the  presence  of  albumen, 
and  sometimes  of  blood,  in  the  urine. 

The  kidney  sudcring  from  mechanically- 
induced  congestion  is  at  first  larger,  dark- 
er, and  moistcr  than  in  health.  Granules 
of  olein  and  protein  are  scattered  through 
all  its  structures.  After  a  time,  indura- 
tion and  toughening  of  the  organ  follow. 
A  slight  amount  of  granular  atrophy  of 
the  previously  enlarged  kidney  is  the  ulti- 
mate result. 

The  Connectiveor  Cellular  Tissue  through- 
out the  body  suffers  from  its  mechanically- 
induced  congestion.  Its  texture  is  tough- 
ened and  thickened,  and  serosity  is  effused 
into  its  meshes. 

Anasarca  is  one  of  the  earliest  conse- 
quences of  over-fllUng  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem from  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs.  The  anasarca  is  fre- 
quently attributed  to  the  regurgitation  of 
blood  through  the  right  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  orifice  ;  but  both  the  regurgitation  and 
the  anasarca  are  really  due  to  a  common 
cause,  i.  e.,  to  the  state  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries.  As  a  rule,  however,  before 
over-distension  of  the  veins  is  so  great  as 
to  relieve  itself  by  letting  out  serosity  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  pressure  on  the  in- 
side of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  is 
sufficient  to  dilate  the  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  orifice  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  is  incompetent  to  its  closure, 
pulsation  in  the  jugulars  is  perceptible, 
and  the  anasarca  is  then  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  a  tricuspid  regurgitation,  as  it 
is  often  called. 

Blood  and  General  Nidrition. —  "HiiiG- 
meyer  has  pointed  out  that  congestion  of 
the  venous  system  from  mechanical  im- 
pediment to  the  onward  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  or  right  heart,  cannot 
exist  without  causing  impediment  to  the 
escape  of  its  contents  from  the  thoracic 
duct.  To  this  Niemcyer  attributes  tlie 
deficiency  of  fibrine  and  of  albumen  in  the 
blood  in  cyanosis  dependent  on  mechani- 
cally-induced over-filling  of  the  venous 
system,  and  to  it  he  also  attributes  the 
general  emaciation  which  occurs  in  ad- 
vanced cases  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema. 

The  Vessels  of  the  Lungs. — In  the  last 
stages  of  the  disease,  after  the  left  ventri- 
cle has  suffered  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion, secondary  lesions  of  the  lung  not 
unfrequcntly  occur— thus  the  lungs  may 
become  greatly  congested,  and  rt>dcma  of 
the  lungs  or  congestive  pneumonia  follow. 


The  mechanical  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
blood  tiirougii  tiie  pulmonary  capillaries 
has  told  Ijaek  through  the  systemic  capil- 
laries on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  so 
on  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins. 

SynqjUmts  of  Large-lwKjed  Venicular  E-ni- 
j)JiysenM.  —  The  chief  direct  symjitoms 
of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema 
are : — 

(a)  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  thorax ; 

(b)  Increase  in  the  resonance  of  the 
thorax,  and  prolonged  expiration  ; 

Ic)  Shortness  of  breath, 
(a)  The  lungs  are  larger  than  in  health, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  lungs. 

The  increase  in  the  circumference  of  the 
thorax  is  effected  chiefly  by  diminution  in 
the  natural  obliquity  of  the  ribs. 

By  this  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the 
ribs,  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  are  very 
considerably  widened. 
The  sternum  is  carried  forward. 
The  lower  latero-dorsal  bulging  of  the 
thorax  is  increased. 

The  enlargement  of  the  circumference 
of  the  chest  thus  gained  is  made  still 
greater  by  posterior  curvature  of  the  low- 
est cervical,  the  dorsal,  and  upper  lumbar 
part  of  the  spinal  column.  The  patient 
stoops,  he  grows  round-shouldered  and 
round-backed.' 

Increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 
from  above  dowiTward  is  produced  by 
lowering  of  the  diaphragm.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  expiration  in  extreme  cases 
of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema 
the  diaphragm  lies  very  low,  so  that  it  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of 
even  the  lowest  rib. 

When  the  air-vesicles  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  lungs  are  the  first  to  suffer  over- 
distension, or  are  much  more  aflected  than 
are  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
lung,  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  is  dis- 
proportionately larger.  When  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  over-distension  has 
been  violent  coiigh  from  bronchitis,  then 
the  disproportion  in  size  between  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax  is 
sometimes  increased  by  imperfect  expan- 
sion of  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs ;  the 
condition  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  contents  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  preventing  the  free  and  ready  en- 
trance of  the  air  into  the  air-cells  of  these 
parts  of  the  lung. 

The  increase  in  the  capacity  oi  the  tlio- 
rax  is  determined  by  the  forces  which 
determine  the  over-distension  of  the  air- 
vesicles,  viz.,  by  repetition  of  full  inspira- 
tory efforts,  expiratory  efforts  with  closed 


•  menever  tlie  depth  of  the  chest,  from 
before  backwards,  requires  to  bo  increased, 
c  <7.,  in  dilatation  of  the  heart— elTusion  into 
the  pericardium— the  patient  instinctively 
rounds  his  back  and  elevates  his  shoulders. 
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glottis,  and  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
thoracic  parietes,  or  of  the  lungs,  or  more 
commonly  of  the  two  conjoined. 

(6)  Of  the  physical  signs,  after  those 
furnished  by  inspection  of  the  thorax,  by 
fur  the  most  constant  and  important  in 
regard  of  diagnosis  is  increased  resonance 
on°  percussion  —  clear  full  sound.  The 
abnormal  clearness  on  percussion  is  due 
to  the  relative  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
air  in  the  chest,  and  to  the  tension  of  the 
chest- walls. 

As  the  large  lungs  overlap  the  heart, 
the  region  of  precordial  dulness  is  dimin- 
ished, and,  as  the  diaphragm  is  iiattened, 
the  hyper-resonance  extends  posteriorly 
even  to  the  twelfth  rib,  and  in  front  often 
as  low  as  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  even 
on  the  right  side,  the  liver  lying  alto- 
gether under  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Expiration  is,  in  extreme  cases,  consid- 
erably prolonged  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  in  the  resilience  of  the  chest- 
walls  and  lungs,  and  of  the  large  size  of 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  the  inspi- 
ratory murmur  is  short  and  feeble.  But 
when  this  form  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the 
lung,  the  only  physical  signs  are  local 
bulging  and  hyper-resonance. 

(c)  Shortness  of  breath  is  always  present 
in  Large-luaged  Vesicular  Emphysema. 
At  first,  the  shortness  of  breath  is  only 
felt  on  exertion;  the  patient  cannot  mount 
a  hill  as  he  did.  Then,  when  walking  on 
level  ground,  he  requires  to  stop,  from 
time  to  time,  to  take  in  breath  —  he 
breathes  too  frequently,  and  pants  a  little; 
or  it  may  be  that  he  "  suffers  with  his 
breath"  after  a  full  or  an  indigestible 
meal,  when  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
is  impeded  by  a  distended  stomach. 
However  the  shortness  of  breath  is  in- 
duced, the  subject  of  Large-lunged  Vesic- 
ular Emphysema  is,  from  a  very  early 
period,  conscious  that  his  "wind"  is  no 
longer  what  it  was. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  shortness 
of  breath  is  experienced  on  the  least  ex- 
ertion, e.  (/.,  ascending  a  few  steps,  or  a 
gentle  slope  ;  and  finally,  even  when  sit- 
ting on  a  chair.  The  patient  is  always 
panting. 

By  the  altered  position  of  the  ribs  and 
the  diaphragm,  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  obtained;  but  it  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  inspiratory  capability. 
The  chest-walls  are  constantly  expanded, 
and  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  may  be  greater  at 
the  termination  of  expiration,  than,  in 
the  normal  condition  of  the  lungs  and 
chest-walls,  it  should  be  at  the  termina- 
tion of  inspiration.  As  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Wil- 
liams has  tersely  expressed  it,  "Breath  is 
taken  as  it  were  on  the  top  of  breath." 
The  lowering  of  the  diaphragm  may  be 


so  considerable,  it  is  said,  as  to  cause  its 
physiological  action  to  be  reversed.  In 
place  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  by  its  contraction,  the  diaphragm 
may  draw,  it  has  been  said,  the  lower 
ribs  inwards,  and  so  diminish  to  a  slight 
extent  the  capacity  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  chest  at  the  end  of  inspiration. 

The  diaphragm  may  be  forced  down- 
wards by  the  expiratory  efforts,  which 
determine  over-distension  of  the  air-cells, 
but  it  probably  never  lies  very  low  till  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  considerably  im- 
paired. 

The  great  natural  agent  in  effecting  the 
ascent  of  the  diaphragm,  after  it  has  been 
lowered  by  its  own  contraction,  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs.  The  muscles  re- 
lax at  the  termination  of  inspiration,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  lungs  re- 
sulting from  their  resilience  greatly  aids 
in  determining  the  passive  ascent  of  the 
diaphragm.  When  the  lungs,  from  loss 
of  elasticity,  no  longer  diminish  in  size  as 
much  as  they  should,  at  the  termination 
of  inspiration,  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm 
is  less  than  it  should  be,  and  it  begins  to 
act  at  the  commencement  of  each  inspira- 
tion from  a  lower  and  lower  level ;  conse- 
quently, the  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  thorax  obtainable  by  its  contraction 
is  always  lessening,  till  finally,  it  is  per- 
haps just  possible  that  its  normal  physio- 
logical action  may  be,  as  above  stated, 
reversed.'  When  the  ordinary  muscles  of 
inspiration  are,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
manent expansion  of  the  chest,  unable  to 
dilate  it  sufficiently  to  take  in  a  proper 
supply  of  air,  all  the  extraordinary  mus- 
cles of  inspiration  are  habitually  employed 
in  breathing ;  hence  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  back,  &c.,  capable  of  aiding  inspi- 
ration, are,  after  a  time,  considerably  hy- 
pertrophied,  the  shoulders  are  raised,  and 
the  enlargements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  the  scaleni  especially,  give  a  pecu- 
liar breadth  to  the  neck. 

Imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  result- 
ing from  the  damaged  state  of  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries,  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles 

'  The  common  cause  of  recession  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  during  inspiration  is 
some  impediment  to  the  free  entrance  of  the 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air  for  this  reason  being  brought  to 
bear  with  undue  force  on  the  outside  of  the 
th  orax  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  inspira- 
tory muscles.  The  lower  parts  of  the  chest- 
walls  are  there  most  yielding,  and  are  there- 
fore pressed  inwards  by  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  On  this  and  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  deformity  of  the  chest  in 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Sibson's  elaborate  and  most 
able  paper  in  the  thirty-first  volume  (1848) 
of  the  M«Hlico-Chir.  Soc.  Trans.,  "On  the 
Movements  of  Respiration  in  Disease." 
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after  they  have  been  long  over-distended, 
add  greatly  to  the  shortness  ol"  hreath  ; 
while  the  dilution  of  tiie  air  taken  in  at 
each  inspiration  i)y  the  large  quantity  of 
residual  air  left  after  expiration,  must 
still  farther  distress  the  breathing  by  in- 
terfering witii  aeration  of  the  blood. 

The  shortness  of  breath,  then,  in  un- 
coniplieated  l^arge-lungcd  Vesicular  Em- 
physema, is  due  to  the  small  extent  of 
movement  of  the  chest-walls,  including 
the  diaphragm,  during  respiration,  to  the 
impurity  of  the  air  in  the  thorax  at  the 
termination  of  inspiration,'  to  the  state  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  to  the  structural  changes  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles. 

If  bronchitis  in  any  form,  or  asthma, 
supervene,  the  distress  of  breathing  is 
greatly  increased  ;  and  in  some  cases  in 
which  the  distress  of  breathing  has  been 
unusually  great,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  has  been  found  after  death  (Vir- 
chow). 

General  description  of  the  symptoms  in  a 
case  of  advanced  Large-lunged  Vesicular 
Empliysefma.  —  The  thorax  is  barrel- 
shaped;  the  antero-posterior,  lateral,  and 
vertical  diameters  are  increased ;  the 
sternum  is  arched  ;  the  lower  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  upper  lumbar  spine  is  curved, 
concavity  forward  ;  the  ribs  are  too  hori- 
zontal; the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened, 
and  but  little,  if  at  all,  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  ribs  ;  the  posterior  bulg- 
ings  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
are  greater  than  they  should  be  ;  the 
costal  angle  is  larger  than  in  health,  and 
as  the  diaphragm  is  flattened  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  is  forced  for- 
ward, at  the  same  time  that  both  lungs 
are  enlarged,  the  heart  is  at  once  less 
covered  than  in  health  by  the  sternum, 
thrust  downwards  by  the  forces  that  over- 
distended  the  air-vesicles,  and  carried 
downwards  by  the  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  can,  in  consequence,  be  felt 
and  seen  beating  below  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage. The  heart,  and  especially  the 
right  ventricle,  is  dilated,  and  hypertro- 
phied — its  impulse  is  heaving,  and  its 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  render  the 
epitiastric  pulsation  very  perceptible. 

The  shoulders  ai*e  raised,  and  the  mus- 

'  Althongh  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is 
greater  in  Large-laTiged  Vesicular  Emphyse- 
ma than  it  is  in  health,  spirometrical  observa- 
tions show  that  its  vital  capacity,  as  measured 
by  the  qnantity  of  air  tliat  can  he  expelled 
after  deep  inspiration,  is  diminislied.  The 
residual  air  must  therefore  he  much  greater 
than  it  should  he.  Speaking  of  the  difRculty 
of  breathing  in  Emphysema,  Magendie  (Le- 
mons, 1825,  tome  i.  p.  169)  observes:  "The 
tissue  of  the  lung  has  lost  some  of  its  eliis- 
tioity,  and  no  longer  reacts  with  sufficient 
force  on  the  air  which  has  penetrated  into  its 
parenchyma." 


cles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  especially 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei,  the  scaleni, 
the  omo-liyoid,  and  the  trapezii,  stand 
prominently  out. 

Th<!  ibssa  hehind  the  clavicle  is  fre- 
quently deepened  ;  when,  however,  there 
is  excess  of  emphysema  above  tiie  level 
of  the  first  rib,  there  may  be  post  clavicu- 
lar bulging.  Under  all  circumstances, 
when  the  patient  coughs  there  is  undue 
prominence,  or  bulging  even  of  the  post- 
clavicular  lassa,  and  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  the  air  being  forced  from  the  more 
to  the  less  compressed  and  supported 
parts  l)y  the  expiratory  eflbrts  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  glottis. 

The  neck  is  broad  from  hypertrophy  of 
its  muscles,  and  its  veins  are  unduly  promi- 
nent. As  the  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion increases,  the  veins  of  the  neck  pul- 
sate synchronously  with  the  beat  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  fill  from  below  when 
emptied  by  the  pi-essure  of  the  finger. 
The  whole  venous  S}'stem  is  manifestly 
dilated,  the  larger  veins  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities have  a  knotted  appearance  from 
over-distension  just  above  their  valves, 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins  are  enlarged, 
thickened,  &c.,  and  often  bleed— it  may 
be  to  the  great  relief  of  many  of  the  dis- 
comforts from  which  the  patient  is  suffer- 
ing. The  face  has  a  coarse,  bloated, 
dusky,  and,  on  exertion,  even  livid  aspect ; 
the  alse  of  the  nose,  and  the  lips,  espe- 
cially the  lower  lip,  are  thickened.  The 
eyes  are  prominent,  the  conjunctivae  in- 
jected, occasionallj^  yellowish,  and  the 
eyelids  puffy — drowsiness,  mental  dulness, 
and  headache  are  common  symptoms. 
Emaciation  is  sometimes  very  consider- 
able. The  legs  are  oedematous,  or  the 
whole  cellular  tissue  the  seat  of  anasarca. 
Orthopncea  is  often  present,  because  in 
the  recumbent  position  the  extraordinary 
muscles  of  inspiration  can  have  only  im- 
perfectly supiiorted  points,  in  place  of 
fixed  points,  from  which  to  act ;  and 
again,  because  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
the  recumbent  position  interferes  with  the 
expansion  of  some  part  of  the  chest-walls, 
and  the  position  and  weight  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  with  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  urine 
frequently  contains  albumen,  and  now 
and  then  blood  and  blood-casts  of  tubes. 

The  abdomen  generally  is  fuller  than 
natural.  The  spleen  and  liver  are  in- 
creased in  size,  and  the  latter  organ  is 
frequently  so  much  depressed  by  the  de- 
termining cause  of  the  distended  lungs, 
by  the  enlarged  and  distended  heart,  and 
by  the  flattened  diaphragm,  that  its  upper 
convex  surface  can  be  distinguished  by 
eye  and  touch  through  the  abdominal 
walls. 

When  from  supervention  of  bronchitis, 
or  other  cause,  the  impediment  to  the 
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pulmonary  capillary  circulation  is  tempo- 
rarily increased,  tlie  liver  and  spleen  may 
be  proved,  by  percussion  and  touch,  to  be 
larger  than  before,  and  to  resume  their 
former  size,  as  the  circulation  through 
the  lungs  becomes  freer,  and  the  mechan- 
ically -  mduced  congestion  is  in  conse- 
quence lessened. 

The  pulse  in  Large-lunged  Emphysema 
is  often  small  and  weak,  from  the  small 
quantities  of  blood  which  pass  through 
tlie  lungs  and  therefore  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 

The  urine  is,  speaking  generally,  that 
of  imperfect  respiration,  and  of  conges- 
tion of  tlie  kidneys  and  liver.  At  times 
it  is  very  abundant,  pale,  clear,  and  of 
low  specific  gravity  ;  at  others  it  is  scanty, 
high-colored,  and  loaded  with  litliates, 
which  as  the  urine  cools  form  a  heavy 
brickdust-like  sediment.  This  deposit  is 
not  in  all  cases  due  merely  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  urine,  there  may  be  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  oxy- 
gen distributed  through  the  system,  hence 
the  products  of  tissue  metamorphosis  are 
in  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation,  and  uric 
acid  is  formed  to  some  extent  in  place  of 
urea.  Parkes  thinks  it  is  only  when  bron- 
chitis is  superadded  to  Emphysema  that 
there  is  such  deficient  oxidation  as  to  lead 
to  excess  of  uric  acid  in  place  of  urea.  J. 
C.  Lelimann,  in  a  carefully-observed  case, 
found  the  urine  after  each  attack  of  diffi- 
culty of  breath  deficient  in  urea  and  very 
acid.  It  contained  oxalic  acid  and  allan- 
toin.  To  this  Parkes  objects,  that  in 
Lehmann's  case  bronchitis  complicated 
the  Emphysema,  and  refers  to  a  case  of 
uncomplicated  Emphysema  so  severe  as 
to  cause  cyanosis  and  constant  dyspnoea, 
observed  by  Ranke  and  liimself,  in  which 
very  little  uric  acid  and  a  full  quantity  of 
urea  were  present  in  the  urine.  Biemer 
says,  after  quoting  the  observations  of 
Lehmann  and  Eanke,  that  he  has  more 
often  been  able  to  detect  small  quantities 
of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine. 

A  trace  of  albumen  may,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced,  be  constantly  pres- 
ent in  the  urine ;  the  quantity  being  in- 
creased with  every  increase  of  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs.  When  the  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys is  suddenly  greatly  increased,  or  at- 
tains, even  slowly,  an  extreme  degree, 
the  urine  contains  blood  and  blood-casts 
of  tubes.  Much  albumen,  with  little  evi- 
dence of  impediment  to  tlie  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  renders  it  probable 
that  organic  disease  of  the  kidney  is 
present. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  symptoms 
to  be  very  trifling  for  some  years,  and 
tlien  for  a  year  or  more,  to  see  the  graver 
symptoms  only  when  the  patient  has  an 


attack  of  bronchitis  ;  with  the  cessation 
of  the  bronchitis  the  oedema  of  the  legs, 
the  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  tiie  jugular 
pulsation  frequently  disappear.  The  over- 
distended  heart  and  veins  having  their 
walls,  as  yet,  to  any  serious  degree,  un- 
damaged, contract  nearly  to  their  normal 
dimensions,  when  the  extra  impediment 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
due  to  the  acute  attack,  has  passed  away. 
But  the  improvement  is  only  for  a  time, 
another  attack  of  bronchitis  renews  the 
serious  symptoms,  and  after  one  or  more 
such  i-enewals,  they  are  permanently 
established. 

The  variations  in  severity  of  the  chief 
symptoms  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Em- 
physema may  be  summed  up  thus :  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  thorax  varies  from 
that  obtained  by  a  slight  diminution  in 
the  natural  obliquity  of  the  ribs,  or  trifling 
local  bulging,  to  the  utmost  expansion  of 
the  chest-walls :  the  hyper-resonance  on 
percussion,  from  slightly  increased  clear- 
ness to  the  fullest  clear  sound ;  the  pro- 
longation of  expiration,  from  an  amount 
difficult  to  appreciate,  to  that  in  which  it 
considerably  exceeds  in  length  the  inspi- 
ratory sound.  The  impediment  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs  varies, 
from  just  enough  to  give,  when  the  pa- 
tient coughs,  undue  prominence  to  the 
great  veins  of  the  neck,  to  sufficient  to 
cause  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  jugular  pulsation, 
and  knotting  and  enlargement  of  all  the 
superficial  veins,  anasarca,  albuminuria, 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  dila- 
tation of  the  systemic  capillaries  and  ar- 
teries, hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  finally  organic 
changes  in  the  structure  of  all  the  organs 
in  the  body,  and  of  the  connective  tissue 
generally.  The  shortness  of  breath  varies 
from  a  mere  "touch  in  the  wind"  to  ina- 
bility to  move  without  great  distress  of 
breathing. 

The  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  va- 
ries from  just  sufficient  to  cause  a  slightly 
dusky  hue  of  the  lips  on  exertion,  to 
enough  to  give  the  patient  the  purple  or 
leaden  hue  of  cyanosis. 

"When  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema is  limited  to  a  lobe  or  part  of  a  lobe, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens,  then  local 
fulness  or  bulging,  and  hyper-resonance 
with  trifling  shortness  of  breath,  are  com- 
monly the  only  evidences  of  the  disease. 

Small-ltinged  (or  Atrophous  Pul- 
monary) Vesicular  Empiiysejia. — 
After  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema has  lasted  some  time,  and  the  over- 
distension of  the  vesicles  is  extreme,  a 
certain,  it  may  be  considerable,  amount 
of  wasting  of  the  tissues  of  the  lung  en- 
sues ;  and  thus  a  form  of  Atrophous  Em- 
physema is  established. 
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But  in  the  variety  of  Einiihyscnia  desig- 
nated Siuall-lunjicd  or  Alrophous  rulino- 
nary  Vesicular  Euiphy.seina,  atrophy  of 
the  lung-tissue  is  the  primary  disease,  or 
it  suijerveues  on  trifling  primary  over-dis- 
tension. 

Small-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  is 
confined  to  persons  well  past  middle-life. 
Those  who  suffer  from  it  are  commonly 
thin.  AVithercid-looking,  shrivelled,  old 
persons  frequently  hav(!  their  lungs  dam- 
aged by  this  form  of  Emphysema.  It  is 
a  far  less  troublesome  and  less  grave  af- 
fection than  is  Large-lunged  Vesicular 
Emphysema. 

In  primary  general  Small-lunged  Vesic- 
ular Emphysema  the  whole  of  both  lungs 
sufter.  There  is  waste  of  tissue,  true 
atrophy.  In  some  eases  fatty  degenera- 
tion has  been  said  to  precede  absorption, 
or  the  final  disappearance  of  tissue. 

In  this  form  of  Emphysema  the  sepa- 
rate vesicles  are  not  dilated  ;  but  the  par- 
titions between  adjacent  vesicles  with 
their  pulmonary  capillaries  and  other 
structures  disappear  or  are  reduced  to 
mere  threads,  and  two  or  more  vesicles 
are  thus  thrown  into  one.  No  over-dis- 
tending force  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  increased  capacity  of  the  vesicles. 

Lungs  the  subject  of  this  disease  are 
smaller,  hghter,  and  drier  than  are 
healthy  lungs.  They  would,  from  the 
destruction  of  the  capillaries,  be  jDafe,  but 
the  pallor  from  this  cause  is  commonly 
concealed  by  the  large  amount  of  black 
pigment  spread  through  them.  They 
•weigh  much  less  than  healthy  lungs,  be- 
cause they  have  lost  much  of  their  natural 
structures.  The  air-vesicles  are  large, 
but  the  lungs  themselves  are  small. 

The  division  between  the  superior  and 
Inferior  lobe  is  more  vertical  than  in 
health.  The  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost — there  is  no  resilience 
In  them — they  pit  on  pressure,  and  the 
pit  remains.  Their  small  size,  their  light- 
ness, and  the  very  small  space  into  which 
they  may  be  compressed  are  often  most 
remarkable.  They  are  occasionally  so 
much  wasted,  that,  on  opening  the  tho- 
rax, they  sink  back  at  once  towai-d  the 
spine  and  posterior  part  of  the  thorax. 
When  the  lungs  and  air-passages  are  in 
health,  death  takes  place  at  the  termina- 
tion of  expiration.  On  openin;^  the  tho- 
rax, healthy  at  the  moment  of  death,  and 
permitting  the  pressure  of  the  air  to  bear 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  there  is 
at  once  a  slight  diminution  in  their  size. 
This  diminution  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  lungs.  Before  the  opening  of  the  tho- 
rax the  complete  elastic  contraction  of 
the  lungs  was  opposed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  air- 
vesicles. 

In  Ilypertrophous  Pulmonaiy  Vesicu- 
lar Emphysema  the  resilience  of  the  lungs 
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is  diminished,  hence  when  the  thorax  is 
o])ene(l  tiien;  is  less  contraction  ^A'  the 
lungs,  iind  therefore  less  separation  of  the 
lungs  from  the  chest-walls,  than  tliere  is 
when  the  lungs  and  air-passages  are 
healtliy.  The  quantity  of  solid  tissue 
constituting  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles, 
&c.,  and  the  irregular  thickening  of  that 
tissue,  prevent  any  mere  collapse  of  the 
lungs. 

When  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme Atrophous  Vesicular  Emphysema, 
they  have  not  only  lost  in  a  great  meas- 
ure their  elasticity,  but  a  large  quantity 
of  their  solid  tissues  has  disappeared. 
The  consequence  is  that,  when  the  thorax 
is  opened,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the 
lung  is  equalized,  although  little  or  no 
diminution  may  occur  from  its  resilience, 
the  weight  of  the  lung  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  it  to  fall  in  like  an  inflated  bag  of 
wet  paper. 

If  the  subject  of  extreme  Atrophous 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  suller 
from  cough,  then  Local  Emphysema  with 
large  vesicles  is  frequently  superadded  to 
the  General  Atrophous  Emphysema.  The 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  being  diminished, 
the  vesicles  of  the  parts  least  compressed 
and  least  supported  during  expiratory 
efforts  being  permanently  and  greatly 
over-distended,  atrojjhy  of  their  walls 
throws  several  air-vesicles  into  one,  and 
air  being  forced  into  the  large  cells  so 
formed  may  lead  to  their  extreme  dilata- 
tion. For  reasons  previousl}'  assigned, 
these  vesicles  are  found  at  the  margins 
and  apex  of  the  lung. 

Coincidently  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
changes  in  the  textures  of  the  lungs  which 
constitute  Atrophous  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema, the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  expe- 
rience degenerative  changes  by  which 
their  elasticity  is  diminished,  but  at  the 
same  time  also  the  inspiratory  muscles 
shrink  and  lose  strength. 

The  chief  direct  symptoms  of  Small- 
lunged  or  Atrophous  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Enrphysema  are— (1)  shortness  of  breath  ; 
(2)  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  thorax. 

Shortness  of  breath  in  Small-lunged 
Emphysema  is  never  felt  to  any  notable 
degree,  unless  the  patient  makes  exertion, 
ancl  as  the  disease  usually  occurs  in  the 
aged,  or  in  those  wasted  from  other 
chronic  diseases,  persons  indisposed  and 
incapable  of  moving  quickly,  exertion 
sufTicient  to  cause  distressing  shortness  ot 
breath  is  rarely  made. 

Primary  Atrojihous  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema is  conunonly  attended  by  general 
waste,  and  is  therefore  accompanied  by 
waste  of  blood  as  well  as  of  tissues;  so 
that  the  capillary  pulmonary  vessels,  al- 
though reduced  in  number,  still  suffice  for 
the  passage  of  the  diminished  quantity  of 
blood. 
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Af^ain,  the  lungs  being  small,  the  expi- 
ratory power  is  enough  to  drive  out  the 
air  and  the  play  for  inspiration  is  consid- 
erable. The  patient,  in  place  ot,  as  in 
Lar^^e-luuged  Vesicular  Emphysema,  al- 
wayl  "taking  in  breath  on  the  top  of 
breath,"  in  Small-lunged  Vesicular  Em- 
physema inspires  from  the  bottom  of  his 
breath. 

The  chest  in  Small-lunged  Vesicular 
Emphysema  is  diminished  in  capacity 
and  all  its  diameters  are  less  than  in 
health     The  diminution  in  the  antero- 
posterior and  lateral  diameters  is  obtained 
by  a  "-reat  increase  in  the  obliquity  ol  the 
ribs.  °  The  upper  intercostal  spaces  next 
the  sternum  are  widened  and  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  ribs.    So  obliquely 
placed  are  the  lowest  ribs,  that  their  car- 
tilages almost  reach  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and°the  intercostal  spaces  are  lost,  the 
ribs  themselves  reahy  touching.  The 
cartilages  between  the  ribs  and  sternum, 
as  the°ribs  become  abnormally  oblique, 
bend  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle.  Res- 
piration is  short,  the  thorax  moves  as  a 
whole  in  inspiration,  and  the  expiratory 
recoil  follows  quickly.    The  inspiratory 
murmur  is  short  and  feeble— the  expira- 
tory not  prolonged.     From  the  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  ribs  and  cartilages,  and 
the  imperfect  tension  of  the  chest-walls, 
the  resonance  on  percussion  may  be  even 
less  than  in  health,  although  the  solids  in 
the  chest  are  diminished.    As  the  lungs 
are  small,  the  heart  is  less  covered  than  it 
should  be,  and  so  the  extent  of  precordial 
dulness  may  be  increased,  and  that,  al- 
though the  heart  itself  may  be  partaking 
of  the  general  atrophy.    As  Atrophous 
Emphysema  is  usually  accompanied  by 
waste  "of  blood,  and  as  the  general  mus- 
cular power  of  the  patient  forbids  active 
exercise,  there  is  commonly  in  Small- 
lunged  Emphysema  not  only  little  distress 
in  breathing,  but  no  damming  back  of  the 
blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  over-disten- 
sion of  the  venous  system,  dropsy,  or 
hypertrophy,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Complications  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emifhysema. —  The  frequent  conjunction 
of  bronchitis  and  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema  has  been  admitted  from  the 
time  the  latter  was  recognized  as  a  special 
disease.  Laennec  considered  the  Emphy- 
sema to  be  in  all  cases  the  consequence  of 
bronchitis,  and  especially  of  that  form  of 
bronchitis  which  was  designated  dry 
catarrh.  And  Louis,  while  denying  the 
relation  of  the  two  diseases  as  cause  and 
effect,  admitted  the  frequency  of  their  co- 
existence. 

It  is  now  established  that  bronchitis  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema, and  also  that  Emphysema  may  be 
developed  independently  of  bronchitis  ; 
and  that  when  so  established,  the  subjects 


of  Emphysema  are  very  prone  to  suffer 
from  bronchitis.  So  that  although,  as  a 
rule,  bronchitis  is  the  cause  of  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema,  it  may  be  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  the  Emphysema,  in  rare 
cases,  may  be  unaccompanied  from  first 
to  last  by  bronchitis. 

One  cause  of  the  frequency  with  which 
bronchitis  supervenes  on  Pulmonary  Vesi- 
cular Emphysema  is,  that  when  a  part  of 
the  lung  only  is  emphysematous,  and  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capilla- 
ries of  that  part  is  consequently  impeded, 
hypera^mia  of  the  non-emphysematous 
tissues  is  the  necessary  result— the  blood 
passing  into  the  vessels  of  the  part  which 
offer  it  the  least  resistance. 

Chronic  general  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
with  much  violent  cough  and  little  expec- 
toration, is  the  most  common  comphcation 
of  general  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Em- 
physema. Acute  capillary  bronchitis  is 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  death 
in  the  same  form  of  the  disease.  If  the 
heart  be,  as  it  so  often  is,  dilated  and  hy- 
pertrophied,  then  the  acute  capillary  bron- 
chitis is  usually  attended  with  much  con- 
gestion of  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

Chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse  purulent 
expectoration  is  less  common  in  Large- 
lunced  tban  it  is  in  Atrophous  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema.  When  the  puru- 
lent discharge  is  considerable,  the  _  so- 
called  amyloid  degeneration  of  various 
organs  is  said  to  occur  pretty  frequently. 
In  this  case,  amyloid  degeneration  is  con- 
nected with  the  profuse  suppuration  and 
not  with  the  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Em- 
physema. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  com- 
mon in  all  forms  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema. 

In  severe  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Em- 
physema, it  is  common  to  find  an  excess 
of  fiuid  in  the  pericardium  after  death.  It 
is  only  when  congestion  and  oidema  of  the 
lungs  have  complicated  the  disease  that 
an  excess  of  serosity  is  found  in  the  pleurce. 

The  subjects  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular 
Emphysema  frequently  suffer  from  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
liver  is  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  bile 
formed  is  thick  and  darli.  The  Avails  of 
the  stomach  are  congested,  and  ultimately 
thickened.  The  result  is  notable  disturb- 
ance of  the  stomach  digestive  processes. 
The  patient  suffers  from  visible  distension 
of  the  epigastric  region,  and  also  from  a 
sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  same 
part,  especially  after  food,  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  food  taken.  Elatulence 
and  acidity  of  stomach  are  troublesome 
symptoms. 

The  distension  of  the  stomach  is  fre- 
quently so  great  as  very  decidedly  to  in- 
tensify, by  the  impediment  it  offers  to  the 
I  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  the  habitual 
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dyspnoea.  The  derangement  of  the  stom- 
ach is  al«o  a  not  iul'rcquent  exciting  cause 
of  aslhiiiii. 

Spa.snu)dic  awUima  is  a  very  connnon 
conipllc-ation  of  i'uhnonary  VcKicular  Ein- 
pliysenia,  csjieciaiiy  of  the  iari^o-huigod 
ibrni  of  the  disfasc.  Attaclts  of  extreme 
dllliculty  of  inspiration  supervene  sud- 
denly in  tlie  early  morning,  or  at  uncer- 
tain times,  on  the  hahitual  shortneKs  of 
breath.  In  addition  to  attacks  of  ordi- 
nary spasmodic  asthma,  the  subjects  of 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  often 
suffer  for  weelcs  together  from  increased 
dyspntt-a,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
catarrlial  broneliitis  which  may  happen 
to  be  present.  Tliis  dyspnoea  is,  in  a 
great  measure  at  least,  due  to  spasm  of 
the  bronchial  muscular  fibres.' 

Phtliisis.  —  One  of  the  most  marked 
anatomical  characters  of  congenital  tu- 
berculosis, i.  e.  of  an  inherited  disposition 
to  the  deposit  of  tul)ercle,  is  the  small 
size  of  the  lungs.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  a  deposit  of  tubercle  to  take 
place  in  the  apex  of  such  lungs,  and  then 
for  the  tubercle  to  obsolesce  or  to  calcify. 
The  subjects  of  these  changes  frequently 
live  to  an  advanced  age.  Chronic  solidi- 
fication with  contraction  of  the  apex  of 
the  lung,  much  black  pigment  in  the  solid 
tissue,  and  Local  Emphysema  Avith  large 
vesicles,  frequently  foliow  the  obsoles- 
cence or  calcification  of  the  tubercles. 

After  passing  middle  life,  the  subjects 
of  these  lesions  frequently  become  affected 
with  general  Atrophous  Pulmonary  Ve- 
sicular Emphysema,  rarely,  if  ever,  with 
Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema. 
Subsequently,  the  solid  tissue  of  the  apex 
of  the  lung  may  undergo  molecular  disin- 
tegration, and  a  cavity  be  formed  ;  death, 
in  such  cases,  is  said  to  have  occurred 
from  tubercular  consumption,  when,  in- 
deed, there  are  no  tubercles  present.  This 
is  a  form  of  senile  phthisis. 

Headache  and  drowsiness  are  common 
consequences  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular 
Emphysema.  These  symptoms  are  due 
to  congestion,  the  consequence  especially 
of  the  mechanical  impediment  to  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  through  the  lungs,  aided  in 
some  cases  by  the  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood,  and  by  those  changes  in  the 
coats  of  the  vessels  so  commonly  seen  in 
the  subjects  of  the  disease  here  considered. 
The  veins  and  arteries,  from  changes  in 
their  walls,  partly  due  to  the  congestion 
of  their  vasa  vasnnim^  lose  some  of  their 
normal  reactive  force,  and  hence  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  on  the  inside  of  their 


'  It  is  possible  that  in  m.any  cases  astlima 
preceflos  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema, 
and  the  violent  efforts  to  inspire  are  the  de- 
termining causes  of  the  Emphysema,  and 
that  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases  the 
effect  has  been  mistaken  for  the  cause. 
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walls  leads  here,  as  elsewliere,  to  their 
permanent  dilatation.  After  death,  we 
lind  not  only  increased  capillai-y  vascu- 
liirity  and  excess  of  serosity  in  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  but  the  arteri(;s  and 
veins  in  the  same  structure  manifestly 
larger  than  they  should  be. 

JJiHcaHca  widdi  in  iludr  j/ro(/ress  are  fre- 
quently compKcMed  witk  ruhuonurij  Vcs'kr 
ular  Jihiiphi/isema. — All  diseases  accompa- 
nied by  severe  cough,  by  diminution  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  lung,  or  by  impedi- 
ment to  expiration,  are  accompanied  by 
over-distension  of  tlie  air-vesicles. 

All  diseases  or  changes  in  nutrition  at- 
tended hy  damage  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
lung,  render  permanent  what  would  other- 
wise be  transient  over-distension  of  the 
air-vesicles. 

Winter  cough,  catarrhal,  and  other 
forms  of  bronchitis,  are  undoubtedly  the 
diseases  most  frequently  conjoined  with 
Pulmonary  Emphysema. 

Disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  by 
damming  back  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and 
so  inducing  changes  in  their  texture,  leads 
to  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles 
when  their  over-distension  has  been  once 
determined  by  cough,  &c. 

Pneumonia  is  sometimes  attended  by 
Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema  of  the  air- 
admitting  vesicles,  but  as  the  Avails  of  the 
over-distended  vesicles  are  healthy,  and 
their  over-distension  is  neither  extreme 
nor  of  long  duration,  they  return  to  their 
natural  size  when  the  pneumonia  sub- 
sides. After  solidification  has  passed 
away,  the  textures  of  the  lung  damaged 
by  the  pneumonic  exudation  may  be  the 
seat  of  loermanent  Chronic  Emphysema. 

When  one  pleura  contains  sufficient 
fluid  to  render  the  lung  altogether  useless, 
the  opposite  side  of  the  thorax  expands 
more  than  it  should,  and  is  for  the  time 
larger  than  in  health,  and  its  air-vesicles 
are  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  the  expansion  of  the  side.  Should  the 
impervious  lung  be,  from  long  compres- 
sion or  other  cause,  so  damaged  as  never 
again  to  admit  any  quantity  of  air  into  its 
vesicles,  then  permanent  over-distension 
of  the  vesicles  of  the  opposite  lung  is  the 
consequence.  It  rarely  happens  (hat  the 
distension  of  the  air-vesicles  in  this  case 
is  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  capillary 
circulation  on  their  walls,  or  to  induce 
atrophy  or  other  serious  changes  of  the 
vesicular  septa. 

In  chronic  phthisis,  the  bases  of  the 
Inncs  very  frequently  suffer  from  vesicular 
emphysema  ;  this  is  especially  likelv  to 
happen  Avhen  there  has  previously  been 
dry  pleurisy  with  adhesions  at  the  same 
point.  Ilyper-resonance  of  the  bases  of 
the  lung  is,  therefore,  frequently  conjoined 
Avith  tubercular  dulness  of  the  apices. 
The  expiratory  efforts  of  cough  are  the 
determining  cause  ;  the  damage  inflicted 
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on  the  textures  by  the  pleurisy  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  the  permanence  of  the  over- 
distension. The  Vesicular  Emphysema 
in  this  and  similar  cases,  when  tolerably 
limited  in  extent,  is  not  attended  with 
notable  disturbance  of  respiration  or  cir- 
culation. It  must,  it  is  true,  add  a  little 
to  the  shortness  of  breath,  and  a  little  to 
the  impediment  to  the  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  but  these  additions  are  insig- 
nificaiit  in  comparison  with  the  primary 
disturbances  of  respiration  and  circulation 
resulting  from  the  original  disease.  Dis- 
eases attended  by  incomplete  occlusion  of 
the  air-passages  frequently  have,  as  con- 
sequence, over-distension  of  tlie  air-vesi- 
cles of  the  whole  or  of  part  of  the  lung. 

lu  accidental  occlusion  of  the  larynx. 
Acute  General  Vesicular  Emphysema  is 
frequent.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
who  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  choked 
herself  by  thrusting  the  food  with  her 
finger  from  the  over-full  pharynx  into  the 
larynx,  the  lungs  were  the  seat  of  ex- 
treme General  Acute  Emphysema. 

In  such  cases,  supposing  the  obstruc- 
tion to  be  at  first  incomplete,  the  sufierer 
does  what  he  would  do  if  the  obstacle 
were  removable — he  makes  tlie  deepest 
possible  inspiration,  and  tlien  coughs. 
The  violent  expiratory  effort  drives  the 
air  into  the  less  compressed  and  supported 
parts.  The  local  obstacle  to  the  escape  of 
air  being  irremovable,  causes  an  excess  of 
air  to  be  retained  in  the  lungs.  A  second 
deep  inspiration  follows,  and  so  finally 
general  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles 
is  established. 

The  full  normal  distension  of  the  lungs 
with  air  may  be  mistaken  for  Acute  Gen- 
eral Emphysema,  if  deatli  occur  wliile 
the  lungs  are  distended  by  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, and  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx 
prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the 
lungs  by  the  natural  death-expiratory 
act. 

In  croup,  the  false  membrane  in  the 
larynx  may,  in  rare  cases,  act  for  a  short 
time  as  a  valve,  admitting  the  air  to  pass 
into  the  lung,  but  opposing  its  escape,  and 
so  cause  Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

In  croup,  again,  pulmonary  lobular  col- 
lapse and  lobular  pneumonia  are  both 
common,  and,  when  present,  some  of  the 
Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema  found  after 
death  may  be  secondary  to  those  lesions 
of  structure. 

But  more  cora.monly  than  in  either  of  the 
modes  just  enumerated,  the  Acute  Vesicu- 
lar Emphysema  found  after  death  in 
croup  is  produced  during  the  expiratory 
efforts  of  coughing  ;  that  It  is  so  produced 
is  proved  by  the  situations  it  occupies, 
viz.,  those  parts  of  the  chest  which  in 
these  cases  are  seen  during  life  to  recede 
during  inspiration,  and  to  advance  during 
expiration. 

In  hooping-cough.  Vesicular  Emphy- 


sema is  a  constant  result  of  the  violent 
expiratory  ellbrts  of  tluit  disease.  When 
the  over-distension  is  extreme,  and  is 
frequently  I'epeated,  the  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  vesicles  may  be  diminished, 
and  then  a  certain  amount  of  over-dis- 
tension remains  a  permanent  lesion.  As 
bronchitis  is  a  frequent  complication  of 
hooping-cough,  disseminated  lobular  col- 
lapse may  in  some  cases  aid  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  production  of  the  Vesicular 
Emphysema. 

Hereditary  nature  of  Pulmonary  Vesicu- 
lar Emphysema. — Jackson'  found  that  18 
of  28  subjects  of  Pulmonary  Emphysema 
were  born  of  parents  one  of  whom  was 
affected  with  the  same  disease  ;  while  of 
50  non-emphyseraatous  patients  3  only 
came  of  emphysematous  parents ;  and 
Niemeyer  i-emarks,  "I  have  known  at 
least  one  family  in  which,  without  catarrh 
preceding,  all  the  members  for  three  gen- 
erations suffered  from  emphysema." 

These  facts  afford  some  support  to  the 
theory  that  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema  is  hereditary.  But  Pulmonary  Vesi- 
cular Emphysema  is  far  too  common  a 
disease  for  'Jackson's  few  oft-quoted  ob- 
servations, or  for  solitary  badly  stated 
facts,  such  as  that  of  Niemeyer,  to  prove, 
or  even  to  render  it  highly  probable  that 
it  is  really  hereditary. 

If  the  cases  be  excluded  in  which  the 
disease  owes  its  origin  to  inherited  pre- 
disposition to  bronchitis,  heart  disease, 
asthma,  premature  age-degeneration,  &c., 
the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  the  hered- 
itary nature  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Em- 
physema will  be  reduced  to  an  insignifi- 
cant figure.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
disease  may  be  hereditary,  but  it  is  with- 
out question  in  the  writer's  mind  that  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  its  being 
hereditary  in  the  sense  in  which  tubercle 
and  cancer  are  hereditary,  is  altogether 
insufficient  for  the  proof 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  to  which  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Mnphysema  indisjwses. — Pneu- 
monia with  exudation  of  lymph,  croupose 
pneumonia  as  it  has  been  called,  rarely 
occurs  in  the  emphysematous  parts  of  a 
lung.  The  destruction  of  the  capillary 
vessels  which  occurs  in  Chronic  Vesicular 
Emphysema,  is  supposed  to  afford  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  exemption  from  this  form 
of  inflammation.  Although  a  streak  or 
two  of  blood  in  the  sputa  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  bronchitis  from  whicli  emphy- 
sematous patients  suffer,  hemorrhage  in 
quantity  from  emphysematous  lungs  is 
said  to  be  rare.  Those  suffering  from 
Atrophous  Vesicular  Emphysema  alone 
enjoy  a  practical  immunity  from  pneu- 
monia and  from  hemorrhage. 

Tubercle  has  been  said  to  be  excluded 
by  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

•  Quoted  by  Louis. 
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No  doubt  active  coiif^estioii  of  a  part 
acL-oinpauies  tliti  fonuiilioii  of  tubercli;, 
aiul  uclivo  congestion  rarely  adccts  tlie 
ompliysematous  parts  ol"  a  lung,  and  to 
till!  sanu;  extent  Vesicular  EuiphyMenia  of 
the  lung  indisposes  to  the  deposit  of  tuber- 
cle. It  is  to  the  wasting  of  the  vessels  in 
Eniphysenui  of  the  lung  that  the  inunu- 
nity,  80  much  as  it  is,  from  tubercle  is 
due. 

The  blood  in  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Em- 
physema is  less  fully  aerated  than  in 
health.  To  this  venosity  of  the  blood, 
Rokitansky  attributes  the  infrequency  of 
tubercle  in  the  subjects  of  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema.  His  theory,  how- 
ever, is  opposed  by  facts. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Pulmo- 
nary Vesicular  Emphysema.— The 
treatment  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Em- 
physema may  be  divided  into  Curative, 
Palliative,  including  the  treatment  of  its 
direct  consequences,  and  Preventive. 

Curative  Treatment. — Some  therapeu- 
tists have  supposed  that,  by  the  lengthened 
administration  of  small  doses  of  strych- 
nine, and  others,  that  by  the  skilful  em- 
ployment of  electrical  power,  permanent 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  dilated  air- 
vesicles  may  be  obtained.  But,  although 
powerful  agents  for  exciting  muscular 
contraction,  neither  strychnine  nor  elec- 
trical action  have  any  influence  in  restor- 
ing or  increasing  the  elasticity  of  a  tissue. 
In  Chronic  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema, it  is  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the 
air-vesicles  which  is  damaged.  Experi- 
ence, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  has 
afforded  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
value  of  the  drug  or  the  battery  in  the 
cure  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema. 

Again,  some  therapeutists  have  placed 
persons  suffering  from  Chronic  Pulmo- 
nary Vesicular  Emphysema  in  a  chamber 
supplied  w'ith  condensed  air,  in  the  hope 
that  the  breathing  of  the  condensed  air 
would  cure  the  disease.  Others  have 
alleged  that  great  attention  to  diet,  and 
the  administration  of  iron,  and  other 
blood,  nervine,  and  stomach  tonics,  will, 
by  improving  the  nutritive  powers,  cure 
the  disease.  But,  if  it  be  remembered, 
that  to  cure  Chronic  Pulmonary  Vesicu- 
lar Emphysema  of  severity  sufficient  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  patient,  is  not  only  to 
renew  the  elasticitj^  of  the  walls  of  the 
air-cells,  but  also  to  restore  the  stretched 
vessels  to  their  normal  length  and  to  their 
natural  tone,  to  repair  the  apertures  in 
the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  to  replace 
the  torn  and  otherwise  destroyed  capilla- 
ries by  healthy  vessels,  it  will  l)e  at  once 
admitted  that  the  cure  of  Chronic  Pulmo- 
nary Vesicular  Emphysema  is  impossible. 
Persons  suffering  from  Emphysema  have 
been  greatly  relieved  by  breathing  con- 


densed air  ;  l)ut  the  relief,  as  might  be 
anticij)ated,  lias  been  temporary  only ; 
and  while  attention  to  diet,  <fec.,  is  of  no 
avail  to  cure  the  disease,  it  is  of  gre^lt  im- 
portance in  staying  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease and  relieving  distress. 

Preventive  Treatinml. — The  great  fac- 
tors of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema 
being — 

Excess  of  pressure  of  air  on  the  inside 
of  the  air-vesicles. 

Age  degenerative  changes  of  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax. 

Changes  of  the  texture  of  the  lung,  from 
excess  of  blood  in  it. 

Age-degenerative  changes  of  the  lung, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  and  to  etay 
its  advance  when  established,  care  must 
be  taken  to  guard  against  these,  its  deter- 
mining and  permanence-securing  causes. 
Catarrhal,  and  all  other  forms  of  bronchitis 
being  beyond  question  the  most  frequent 
excitors  of  the  Pulmonary'  Vesicular  Em- 
physema, the  prevention  of  these  diseases 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  To 
secure  immunity  from  bronchitis,  and  to 
prevent  its  recurrence,  clothing  must  be 
adapted  to  the  season,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  cold  and  wet,  especially  fog  and  cold 
winds,  be  avoided.  A  mild  climate  has  a 
marked  influence  in  preventing  the  attack 
of  bronchitis,  to  which  so  many  are  sub- 
ject during  the  winter  in  this  countrj-. 
Hence  it  is  most  important  for  those  whose 
lungs  are  the  seat  of  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema, to  spend  the  winter  in  a  mild,  and 
not  too  dry  air. 

When  chronic  or  subacute  bronchitis 
is  present,  the  freer  the  secretion  from  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  the  less 
violent  the  cough,  the  less  likely  is  Chronic 
Emphj^sema  to  follow.  Expectorants  and 
opiates  combined  are  the  great  medicinal 
agents.  The  expectorants  selected  when 
the  cough  is  dry,  should  be  those  that  pro- 
mote secretion ;  when  the  secretion  is 
abundant,  those  that  favor  its  expulsion. 

Violent  and  irritative  cough — that  is, 
cough  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  matter 
to  be  expectorated,  should  be  restrained 
by  sedatives :  Opium,  belladonna,  stra- 
monium, conium,  and  prussicacid,  are  the 
chief  sedative  agents  in  this  class  of  cases. 
These  drugs  are  more  efficacious  when 
given  with  little  water,  and  in  a  small 
quantity  of  mucilage  and  syrup.  Seda- 
tive inhalations  arc  particularly  useful. 
The  sedative  should  be  placed  on  the 
sponge  of  Maw's  inhaler,  and  the  steam 
of  hot  water  passed  through  the  sponge. 
Chloroform  vapor  exhibited  in  this  way  is 
sonictimes  veiy  serviceable. 

When  the  secretion  from  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  is  too  abundant  and 
purulent,  the  mineral  acids,  quinine,  iron, 
especially  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichlo- 
ride,  and  cod-liver  oil,  are  invaluable  ;  as 
is  also  the  inhalation  of  mild  stinmlants, 
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e.  a.,  iodine  dilTusecl  in  small  quantity 
throui^li  the  room.  In  these  cases,  a  change 
to  dry  sea-air  is  often  very  serviceable. 

All  efforts  which  try  the  muscular 
powers,  as  carrying  heavy  weights,  are 
injurious.  All  exertions  which  uiduce 
panting,  or  oblige  the  person  to  stop  fre- 
quently to  recover  his  breath,  are  calcu- 
lated to  inflict  permanent  injury.  Kapid 
walkin"-,  hill  climbing,  and  violent  exer- 
tions oi  all  kinds,  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  Walking  exercise  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  limited  to  level 
ground. 

Many  an  old  gentleman  has  been  hur- 
ried to  his  grave  by  attempting  to  follow 
the  birds  as  he  did  in  his  early  days,  and 
by  striving  to  improve  his  health  by  active 
exercise.  It  is  a  great  gain  for  length  of 
life  to  take  old  age  pleasantly.  Those 
predisposed  to  the  disease  and,  a  fortiori, 
subjects  of  Pulmonary  Yesicular  Emphy- 
sema, should  never  attempt  to  play  wind 
instruments. 

When  urging  these  points  on  a  patient, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  per- 
manence-securing cause  being  established, 
every  single  over-distension  of  the  air- 
vesicles  permanently  inci-eases  their  size. 
i?he  increase  on  each  occasion  is  indeed 
insignificant;  but  as  every  repetition  of 
the  over-distension  adds  to  that  previously 
existing,  it  follows  that,  should  the  over- 
distension be  frequently  repeated,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dilatation  must  be  the 
ultimate  result. 

All  the  foregoing  means  which  are  of 
importance  in  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease,  are  practically  still  more 
important  as  preventing  its  increase  when 
established.  Many  a  man  whose  wind 
was  merely  touched,  has  become  dropsi- 
cal, &c.,  by  attempts  to  renovate  himself, 
by  endeavors  to  climb,  hunt,  and  shoot  as 
he  did  before  his  "wind"  began  to  go. 
Old  age  has  commenced  on  his  chest ;  he  is 
but  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  he  won't 
admit  the  existence  of  it.  He  strives 
against  its  inevitable  consequences,  and 
dies  from  the  effects  of  the  sti'uggle  years 
before  he  would  have  done  had  he  shunned 
the  contest. 

All  measures  which  oppose  the  super- 
vention of  the  degenerative  changes  of 
age,  are  to  be  sedulously  emploj-ed,  with 
the  hope  not  only  of  specially  retarding 
age-degeneration  of  the  lungs  and  thoracic 
parictes,  but  of  the  body  generally. 

Diet,  carefully  regulated  exercises,  and, 
of  drugs,  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  especially 
the  former,  are  among  the  most  potent 
means  for  effecting  the  object  in  view. 

Palliative  Treatment. — The  distress  from 
which  the  subjects  of  Large-lunged  Yesi- 
cular Emphysema  suffer,  is  due — 

1.  To  shortness  of  breath  ; 

2,  To  congestions  of  distant  organs  pro- 
duced mechanically  by  the  impediment  to 


the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  ; 

'6.  To  the  abnormities  of  blood  which 
result  from  the  functional  and  structural 
changes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  espe- 
cially, consequent  on  their  congestion. 

1.  The  remedies  for  the  shortness  of 
breath  vary  according  to  its  direct  cause. 
Having  regard  to  the  treatment,  the 
causes  of  shortness  of  breath  may  bo 
summed  up  thus  : — 

(a)  Organic  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
thorax,  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles, 
and  in  the  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  ; 
air- vesicles,  and  dilution  of  the  air  received 
into  the  air-vesicles  at  each  inspiration, 
by  the  excess  of  air  retained  in  them  at 
the  termination  of  expiration. 

Breathing  condensed  air,  it  appears  pro- 
bable, temporarily  reheves  the  distress  of 
breathing  due  to  the  dilution  of  the  air. 
Whether  it  does  more  than  this  is  doiibtful. 

(h)  Catarrhal  and  other  forms  of  bron- 
chitis.—For  the  shortness  of  breath  aris- 
ing from  these  affections,  expectorants 
which  both  favor  free  secretion  and  ex- 
pectoration are  the  great  remedies.  Ipe- 
cacuanha and  carbonate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  squills  and  senega  are  the  most 
potent  remedies  (see  art.  Bronchitis). 

(c)  Asthma. — Free  secretion  and  expec- 
toration from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, affords  the  most  efficient  rehef  in 
continuous  shortness  of  breath  from  this 
complication.  Ipecacuanha,  squill,  am- 
monia, and  senega  alone,  or  combined 
with  sedatives  and  antispasmodics,  are 
the  agents  best  calculated  to  attain  the 
desired  end. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  disturb- 
ances of  the  digestive  organs,  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  bowels  are  common  in 
Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema,  and 
are  also  frequent  exciting  causes  of  attacks 
of  spasmodic  asthma  in  that  disease. 

(cZ)  Congestion  of  the  hver,  accumula- 
tion of  flatus  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  loaded  bowels  by  interfering  with  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  arc  common 
causes  of  shortness  of  breath. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  a  full 
dose  of  blue  pill,  or  calomel  and  colocynth, 
foUowed  by  a  brisk,  warm,  saline  aperient, 
so  often  affords  marked  relief  to  the  dys- 
pnoea of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema. 

Blue  pill  occasionally,  aromatic  saline 
antacid  aperients,  taraxacum  Avith  soda, 
or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  with  aromatics, 
and  attention  to  diet,  are  the  means  be?t 
calculated  to  ward  off'  shortness  of  breath 
from  these  causes. 

2.  In  treating  the  congestions  of  organs, 
two  objects  have  to  be  kept  in  view. 

1st.  To  remove  the  impediment  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs. 

2d.  To  reUeve  directly  the  local  conges- 
tions. 
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The  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood 
due  (iii-L'ctly  to  oryiiuic  changes  in  the 
AViiUs  ol'  tiic  iilr-vesicicH  luid  in  the 
puimonury  eupiiliiries,  is  irremediable. 
Ciitarrhiil  and  otiier  forms  of  acute  and 
chronic  bronchitis  increase  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  capillary  circnlation  through 
the  lungs  :  and,  tlierefore,  to  relieve  those 
alleetions,  is  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
the  venous  system.  Free  secretion  and 
expectoration  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
is  the  most  efficient  agent  for  affording  re- 
lief in  these  cases. 

Violent  cough  again  impedes  the  flow 
of  blood  through  tlie  lungs,  and  so  pro- 
duces congestion  of  the  venous  system. 

Sedatives,  therefore,  by  checking  cough, 
become  means  of  relieving  local  conges- 
tions. 

Free  secretion  from  the  kidneys,  liver, 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  relieve 
the  local  and  general  over-distension  of 
the  capillaries  and  veins  of  those  organs, 
resulting  from  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs. 

Of  diuretics,  the  ordinary  salts  of  pot- 
ash, with  small  quantities  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  effica- 
cious. This  class  of  remedies  should  be 
preceded  by  one  or  more  doses  of  blue 
pill,  with  squill  and  digitalis. 

It  is  common  for  diuretics  not  to  act 
till  the  tension  of  the  venous  system  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  taken  off  by  other 
means.  Hence  should  diuretics  fail  when 
first  given,  aperients  may  be  employed, 
and  thoir  use  be  followed  by  diuretics 
with  advantage. 

Blue  pill,  and  other  cholagogues,  fol- 
lowed by  hydragogue  aperients,  such  as 
cream  of  tartar  with  jalap,  effect  the 
desired  object  by  promoting  a  full  flow  of 
secretions  from  the  liver  and  intestines, 
and  so  especially  relieving  congestion  of 
the  portal  radicles  and  terminal  branches. 

A  natural  relief  is  occasionally  afforded 
to  a  congested  organ  by  spontaneous 
hemorrhage  from  it.  Cerebral  congestion 
is  relieved  by  epistaxis  ;  congestion  of  the 
lungs  by  hajmoptysis  ;  of  the  liver  and 
intestines,  by  hajmorrhoidal  bleeding  ;  of 
the  kidneys,  by  hajmaturia  ;  of  the  sto- 
mach, by  "hajmatemesis.  The  blood  thus 
lost  may  not  only  relieve  the  vessels  of 
the  organ  from  which  it  escapes,  but  the 
venous  system  generally. 

When  congestion  of  an  organ  is  extreme, 
the  application  of  dry-cups,  or  the  removal 
of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  by  cupping- 
glasses,  is  sometimes  very  useful.  When 
the  distension  of  the  whole  venous  system 
is  extreme,  the  removal  of  a  little  blood 
from  the  arm  gives  marked  and  sudden 
relief  when  judiciously  performed. 

The  stomach  dyspeptic  symptoms  are 
due  chiefly  to  congestion  of  the  stomach 
following  on  congestion  of  the  liver.  Tliey 
arc  best  treated  by  occasional  doses  of 
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mercurials,  saline  aperients  with  mineral 
acids,  and  nmstard  poultices  to  the  epi- 
gastric region.  These  remedies  may  Ije 
followed  l)y  small  doses  of  strychnine,  and 
liglit  aromatic  Ijitters. 

Aromatics,  with  alkalies,  afford  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  sense  of  distension  and 
weight. 

ii.  The  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  retention 
of  urinary  elements  in  the  Ijlood,  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  by  slight  jaundice,  and 
finally  by  organic  diseases  of  these  organs 
and  then  all  the  abnormities  resulting 
from  those  diseases  follow. 
_  For  the  special  treatment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  blood  dependent  on  the  diseases 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  sec  the  article 
on  those  diseases. 

Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
treatment  before  recommended  for  the 
relief  of  the  congestion  of  these  organs,  is 
that  best  calculated  to  secure  the  removal 
from  the  blood  of  the  elements  retained 
in  it. 

In  cases  of  Atrophous  Pulmonary  Ve- 
sicular Emphysema,  the  great  object  is  to 
support  the  failing  general  powers.  Iron 
is  one  of  the  most  important  tonics  in  this 
class  of  cases.  A  moderate  supi)ly  of 
stimulants  is  useful. 

When  accompanied  with  profuse  puru- 
lent expectoration,  mineral  acids,  espe- 
cially the  sulphm'ic,  with  small  doses  of 
quinine,  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  mild  sea-air,  are 
the  great  remedial  agents.  Stimulating 
inhalations  are  sometimes  serviceable. 
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ASTHMA. 
By  Hyde  Salter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


DEFmiTlON. — Asthma  may  be  defined 
as  dyspnoea  of  peculiar  urgency  and  vio- 
lence, generally  paroxysmal  and  recur- 
rent, often  periodic,  not  necessarily  at- 
tended by  cough  or  expectoration,  accom- 
panied usually  by  dry  rales,  and  compati- 
ble with  easy  and  healthy  respiration  in 
the  intervals  of  the  attacks. 

The  History  of  Asthma  may  be  divided 
into  the  History  of  the  Paroxysms  and 
the  General  History  of  the  Disease. 

A.  Symptoms  of  the  Paroxysms. — 
Before  the  attack  itself  sets  in,  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  the  asthmatic  to  be 
aware  that  it'  is  impending,  by  certain 
premonitory  symptoms  with  which  his 
experience  has  made  him  familiar,  and  of 
which  it  has  given  him  the  infallible  in- 
terpretation.   It  is,  however,  more  com- 
mon for  there  to  be  no  distinct  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  but  for  the  first  slight 
traces  of  the  attack  to  be  the  only  warn- 
ing of  its  approach.    When  premonitory 
symptoms  do  occur,  they  are  generally 
such  as  are  referable  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem •,  as,  for  example,  an  unusual  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  and  mental  excitement,  or 
depression,  lethargy,  and  an  irresistible 
sleepiness.    One  very  common  symptom 
is  profuse  diuresis,  the  patient  passing, 
some  hours  before  the  attack,  a  large 
quantity  of  clear  pale  urine,  almost  as 
white  as  pump-water— identical,  in  fact, 
with  what  is  called  nervous  water,  or 
hysterical  water.    As  a  rule,  however,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  the  patient  has  no 
warning,  no  sign  whatever  to  guide  him  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
Asthma,  and  imparts  to  it  that  uncertainty 
and  ever-possible  nearness  which  makes 
it  so  disqualifying  a  disease  and  one  so 


destructive  of  the  engagements  of  life  and 
the  duties  of  an  active  career.  It  always 
threatens  because  it  never  threatens.  Nay, 
more,  from  the  time  at  which  it  is  most 
apt  to  occur— the  early  morning— the  pa- 
tient has  not  even  the  warning  of  the  in- 
itiatory symptoms,  but  sleeps  through  them 
till  he  is  awoke  to  find  himself  with  the 
attack  full  upon  him.  He  goes  to  bed 
every  night  uncertain  whether  his  next 
return  to  consciousness  may  not  be  among 
the  full  developed  horrors  of  the  asthmatic 
struggle. 

The  Initiatory  Symptoms,  when  they 
are  not  slept  through,  and  when  they 
show  themselves  by  day,  consist  in  a  faint 
development  of  the  characteristic  dyspnoea 
of  Asthma— a  slight  sense  of  constriction 
across  the  chest,  a  short  dry  cough,  a  ten- 
dency to  Avheeze,  and  an  indisposition  to 
exertion.  The  asthmatic's  friends  notice 
that  he  walks  about  with  his  shoulders 
higher  than  usual ;  and  he  complains  of 
flatulent  distension  which  makes  the  girth 
across  the  epigastrium  greater  than  usual, 
so  that  he  unbuttons  his  waistcoat  to  give 
himself  ease  and  room.  This  is  not  a  mere 
sensation,  the  circumference  of  the  chest 
is  really  considerably  increased,  and  the 
patient  usually  attributes  it  to  distension 
of  the  stomach  with  wind.  No  doubt,  in 
many  instances,  there  is  a  large  develop- 
ment of  gas  in  the  stomach  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  asthmatic  paroxysm  ; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  this 
increased  girth  of  chest  and  abdomen  is 
probably  due  to  that  enlargement  of  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  which  always  accom- 
panies the  asthmatic  state,  and  is  a  part 
of  it,  of  which  more  will  be  said  by  and 
by,  and  which  enlarges  the  girth  of  the 
chest  by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  and  of 
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the  alxlonicn  by  the  depression  of  the  dia- 

These  initiatoiy  83'iiii)toin8  may  hang 
about  Ibi-  some  tinio,  even  lor  Home  days, 
before  tliey  euhninute  in  an  attack,  tiie 
asthnialic  creeping  about  witli  a  gradually 
increasing  sense  of  constriction  across  the 
chest,  a  more  perceptible  wheeze  and  a 
greater  and  greater  incapacity  for  exer- 
tion. At  other  times  the  paroxysm  is  at 
once  so  fully  developed  that  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  liavc  any  initiatory  symptoms 
at  all. 

There  is  nothing  more  uniform  in 
Asthma  tlian  the  time  at  which  the  at- 
tack is  apt  to  come  on.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  this  is  in  the  early 
morning,  from  two  to  four  o'clock.  So 
uniform  is  this,  that  it  is  the  exception  to 
find  it  otherwise.  Each  case,  as  a  rule, 
has  its  own  particular  time :  one  -will 
always  be  awoke  at  two,  another  at  three; 
and  so  unvarying  is  the  time,  tliat  the 
patient  often  knows  exactly  what  o'clock 
it  is  by  his  asthma  waking  him.  There 
are,  however,  two  circumstances  that 
vary  the  time  :  one,  the  hour  at  which  the 
paLient  goes  to  bed — the  earlier  this  is, 
the  earlier  does  the  attack  come  on  ;  and 
the  other,  the  intensity  of  the  exciting 
cause — the  more  powerful  this  is,  the  ear- 
lier is  the  attack  likely  to  follow  it :  thus 
a  supper  in  a  favorable  air  may  bring  on 
the  Asthma  at  three  o'clock ;  in  an  unfa- 
vorable air  as  early  as  one.  Occasionally 
the  Asthma  will  remain  in  abeyance  as 
long  as  sleep  lasts  and  develop  itself  im- 
mediately after  waking  ;  but  this  is  rare. 
A  not  at  all  uncommon  time  for  the  at- 
tack to  come  on  is  about  two  hours  after 
dinner.  In  some,  it  always  appears  on 
getting  into  bed  at  night.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  part  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  the  most  free  from  it  is  the 
forenoon,  from  breakfast  to  luncheon  or 
early  dinner ;  many  asthmatics  who  suffer 
more  or  less  at  all  other  times  are  free 
then. 

When  the  paroxysm  is  fully  developed, 
the  appearance  of  tiie  patient  is  very  char- 
acteristic. He  sits  in  a  fixed  position,  un- 
able to  move,  generally  leaning  forward 
with  his  liands  or  elbows  planted  on  some- 
thing in  order  to  raise  his  shoulders;  some- 
times he  stands,  leaning  over  some  piece 
of  furniture,  finding  this  position  easier 
than  sitting  :  kneeling  up  in  bed,  leaning 
over  the  pillows,  or  kneeling  on  the  floor 
against  a  bed  or  chair,  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  easiest  position.  He  is  pale,  or,  if 
very  bad,  dusky  in  complexion ;  the 
slioulders  are  raised,  the  back  rounded, 
and  the  sweat  often  pours  off  the  face 
from  the  violence  of  the  respiratory  efforts. 
These  efforts  are  so  great  that  the  body  is 
quite  convulsed  by  them,  the  shoulders 
are  tlirown  up,  the  head  thrown  back, 
and  the  mouth  opened  at  each  inspira- 


tion ;  and  all  the  muscles  mediately  or 
immediately  connected  with  the  chest 
thrown  into  violent  action.  Tlie  patient 
cannot  bear  anything  tight  around  his 
body,  ail  his  cl(jlhes  must  be  loosened; 
all  curtains  drawn  around  him,  all  by- 
standers crowding  aljout  him,  seem  to 
increase  his  sense  of  suffocation.  Some- 
times he  will  sit  by  an  open  window  the 
whole  night  in  the  coldest  weather,  so 
great  is  the  desire  for  fresh  air ;  he  feels 
as  if  death  was  impending,  as  if  his  chest 
were  bound  with  iron,  and  as  if  the  only 
thing  that  would  give  him  relief  would  be 
to  cut  it  open.  The  extremities  are  often 
cold,  especially  the  lower  extremities, 
although  the  perspiration  may  be  running 
from  the  face  at  the  same  time  ;  the  pulse 
is  small  and  quick. 

If  the  patient  is  stripped  and  the  chest 
watched,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
the  respiratory  eflbrts  are  so  violent,  there 
is  very  little  real  movement,  the  muscles 
tug  at  the  ribs,  but  the  ribs  refuse  to  rise 
—they  strive  to  compress  them,  but  they 
refuse  to  subside.  Although  violent  the 
respirations  are  not  often  hurried,  not 
exceeding  the  natural  number ;  but  al- 
though the  number  may  be  natural,  in 
every  other  respect  the  respiratory  rhythm 
is  disturbed  ;  the  inspiration  is  short  and 
jerky ;  the  expiration  inordinately  long, 
often  wound  up  with  a  sudden  pumping 
out  of  the  last  quantities  of  the  expired 
air  ;  and  there  is  no  post-expiratory  rest. 

On  hstening  to  the  patient's  chest, 
everything  seems  lost  in  loud  musical 
rales  of  high  pitch,  and  mostly  sibilant ; 
among  these  is  also  often  heard  sonorous 
rhonchus.  These  sounds  are  multitudi- 
nous, of  all  pitch,  and  utterly  discordant, 
squeaking,  chirping,  mewing,  whistling, 
cooing,  snoring,  and  fifty  other  sounds. 
They  are  almost  invariably  louder  at  ex- 
piration, and  sometimes  confined  to  it. 
The  typical  sounds  of  Asthma  are  of  this 
dry  character ;  occasionally,  however, 
moist  rales  are  heard  either  from  the 
Asthma  being  complicated  with  bron- 
chitis, or  from  the  attack  approaching  its 
termination,  when  mucus  is  being  poured 
out. 

But  there  is  one  auscultatoiy  phenome- 
non in  Asthma,  which,  although  negative 
in  its  character  and  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
is  far  more  important  and  significant  than 
these  noisy  manifestations  of  bronchial 
stricture  ;  it  is  the  almost  complete  or 
total  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur: 
this  is  not  only  not  heard  because  it  is 
drowned  by  the  other  sounds,  but  because 
it  is  really,  for  the  time  being,  in  abey- 
ance; for  even  when  the  musical  rales  are 
absent,  as  they  sometimes  are,  the  res- 
piratory nnn-nmr  is  equally  defective. 

The  reason  of  this  absence  of  respira- 
tory murmur  is  that  the  bronchial  spasm 
prevents  the  air  reaching  the  recesses  of 
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the  Inn'-s  in  sufficient  quantity  to  generate 
i     The  more  severe  the  Asthma,  the 
^.ore  complete  is  the  loss  of  the  respira^^ 
tory  murmur,  ana 
spasm  yield  tl 

'■'NoUmfrcquently,  the  physical  signs  of 
Asthma,  above  described,  are  partial  m 
4eir  distribution,  the  respiratory  murmur 

fs^not  totally  absent  but  crops  up  tolera- 
blv  clearly  here  and  there;  the  sibilant 
and  sonorous  rales,  too,  are  patchy-some 
parts  of  the  chest,  especially  those  wheie 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  best  heard,  be- 
ins  free  from  them.  . 

There  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  inter- 
pretation to  this  patchy  distribution  of 
the  physical  signs  of  Asthma ;  namely, 
that  tlie  Asthma  itself  has  a  patchy  dis- 
tribution-that  the  tubes  are  m  some 
parts  affected,  in  others  free.  In  those 
parts  where,  from  the  absence  of  spasm  of 
the  tubes,  the  access  of  air  is  free,  we 
often  hear  a  respiratory  murmur  ot 
stront^ly-raarked  compensatory  character, 
the  inrush  of  air  remarkably  clear  and 
loud.  This  is  just  wliat  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  depends  upon  the  whole  ot 
the  violent  inspiratory  eiibrts  being  spent 
upon  those  parts  of  the  lung  where  the 
absence  of  bronchial  spasm  renders  its  in- 
flation possible. 

There  is  yet  another  fact  to  be  observed; 
namely,  that  the  physical  signs  of  Asthma 
change  their  seat  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity :  we  may  hear  a  patch  of  sibilus  or 
rhonchus  one  minute,  aud  the  next  it  may 
be  gone ;  we  may  find  complete  absence 
of  respiratory  murmur,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  the  same  place,  it  may  be 
quite  audible.    In  fact,  for  no  two  con- 
secutive hours  does  the  asthmatic  chest 
present  the  same  physical  signs  at  the 
same  place.   This  fugitiveness  aud  migra- 
tion of  the  normal  and  morbid  sounds 
show  that  the  bronchial  spasm  itself  is 
constantly  changing  its  seat,  that  con- 
stricted tubes  are  constantly  becoming  re- 
laxed,  and   patulous   ones  contracted. 
Occasionally,  the  physical  signs  show  that 
tlie  Asthma  is  lateral,  confined  to  one 
lung,  or  nearly  so,  the  rales  will  occupy 
one  lung  and  normal  breath-sound  the 
other.    The  patient  himself  is  sometimes 
quite  aware  that  only  one  of  his  lungs  is 
affected,  and  knows  which  it  is.    In  most 
of  those  cases  in  which  Asthma  is  thus 
restricted  to  one  side,  it  always  occurs 
more  or  less  on  the  same  side.    In  such 
cases  there  is  probably  some  organic 
cause,  such  as  emphysema  or  broncliitis, 
for  its  localization. 

Percussion,  during  a  paroxysm  of  Asth- 
ma, is  always  exaggeratedly  resonant ;  in 
this,  the  cliest  distension,  and  the  loss  of 
respiratory  murmur,  the  conditions  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  emphysema  :  in 
one  respect,  however,  besides  tlie  tempor- 


ary duration  of  these 


signs, 


there  is  a 

marked  contrast;  in  emphysema,  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  not  depressed,  even 
in  strong  inspiration,  while  in  Asthma 
thev  are  drawn  in  to  an  extraordinary 
decnree;  and  not  only  the  intercostal 
spaces,  but  all  yielding  parts  bounding,  or 
Ivincr  contiguous  to,  the  chest  cavity,  as 
the  °  supra-sternal  and  supra-clavicular 
fossse,  and  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  ihe 
surface  in  these  situations  is  literally 
sucked  in  at  each  inspiration,  and  nothing 
more  strikingly  suggests  than  this  appear- 
ance the  real  nature  of  the  difficulty  in 
asthmatic  breathing,  nothing  more  strik- 
in^ly  proves  that  it  must  depend  on  a 
condition  which  temporarily  renders  the 
lun<^  incapable  of  following  the  inspira- 
tory enlargement  of  the  chest  wall. 

Before  the  paroxysm  ceases  there  is 
commonly  some  expectoration.  In  many 
cases  the  fit  never  ceases  without  it,  and 
not  until  the  expectoration  is  estabhshed 
will  the  spasm  give  way,  however  long  it 
may  be  delayed.  It  is  this  circumstance 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  the 
material  discharged  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  preceding  attack,  aud  that  the  violent 
respiratory  efforts  are  merely  the  mechan- 
ism which  nature  adopts  to  get  rid  ot  it. 
This  was  Bree's  theory,  and  expressions 
frequently  used  by  patients  show  that 
such  an  idea  is  still  very  prevalent.  They 


say. 


■  If  I  could  once  get  the  phlegm  up, 
the'spasm  would  give  way."    No  doubt 
the  phlegm,  when  there,  is  a  source  ot 
irritation  and  an  additional  cause  of  dys- 
pno2a,  and  no  doubt,  if  it  were  discharged, 
the  patient  would  l)e,  i^ro  tanto,  under 
better  circumstances.    No  doubt,  too,  in 
many  cases,  the  spasm  will  not  give  way- 
till  the  expectoration  takes  place,  but 
onlv  because  the  expectoration  will  not 
take  place  till  the  spasm  begins  to  yield. 
Till  that  takes  place,  the  mucus  is  locked 
up  behind  the  constricted  tubes,  and  can- 
not be  discliarged  partly  because  its 
channel  of  egress  is  too  narrowed,  and 
partly  because  sufficient  air  cannot  be 
introduced  behind  the  constricted  tubes 
to  produce  efficient  cough.     That  the 
pituitary  theory  of  Asthma-the  theory 
of  a  material  irritant  present  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  tubes— is  incorrect,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  many  cases  m 
which  there  is  no  secretion  first  or  last, 
the  chest  sounds  being  dry  throughout, 
and  the  spasm  going  off  without  any  ex- 
pectoration.    And  even  in  the  cases 
where  the  attacks  always  terminate  with 
more  or  less  spitting,  they  begin  dry.  At 
first  there  is  no  cough,  and  nothing  but  a 
dry  wheeze ;  by  and  by,  to  the  wheeze, 
rattling  is  added,  and  cough  begins  to  ap- 
pear, and  before  the  paroxysin  is  oyer 
moist  sounds  may  be  heard  all  over  the 
chest,  and  the  cough  may  be  incessant. 
The  mucus  has  evidently  been  graduaUy 
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developed  as  the  attack  lias  progresscid. 
lu  liict,  the  spasin  is  tlie  cauHe  of  tlic 
secretion,  and  not  the  secretion  tlic  cause 
of  tlie  spasm.  Tiiis  is  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent with  the  discharge  of  the  secretion, 
when  once  ibrnied,  being  attended  with 
relief. 

Tile  material  itself  is  peculiar  and  very 
characteristic.  True  astlnnatic  septum, 
where  there  is  no  bronchitis,  consists  oi 
little  pellets  of  gray  pearly  mucus,  like 

5)icces  of  tapioca,  or  very  lirm  arrowroot, 
^t  is  Irce  from  pus,  I'rce  from  cither 
stringy  or  watery  mucus  and  not  frothy. 

Rarely,  another  material  is  expectorated 
during  tlie  attack — blood.  In  most  in- 
stances where  this  occurs  it  is  only  char- 
acteristic of  the  severest  paroxysms  ;  in 
some  few  cases  I  have  known  every  attack 
attended  with  more  or  less  blood-spitting. 
It  is  generally  small  in  quantity,  in  streaks 
and  patches  ;  sometimes  it  amounts  to  a 
profuse  hemorrhage.  It  evidently  de- 
pends upon  the  rupture  of  the  over- 
distended  bronchial  venules  and  capil- 
laries, due  to  the  congestion  into  which 
they  arc  thrown  by  the  partial  asphyxia 
of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm. 

The  duration  of  a  fit  of  Asthma  is  a 
thing  about  which  there  is  no  rule — it 
may  be  over  in  a  few  minutes,  it  may  last 
many  weeks.  But  though  there  is  no 
rule  for  the  disease  there  generally  is  for 
the  case;  each  case  has,  as  a  rule,  its  own 
length  of  attack  although  the  uniformity 
may  not  be  rigid.  A  very  common  length 
is  for  the  attack  to  begin  at  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  be  over  by 
breakfast  time,  or  gradually  clear  off  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In 
many  cases,  the  attack  involves  a  single 
day,  never  more  or  less.  From  two  or 
three  days  is  not  an  uncommon  duration. 
In  some  cases,  the  duration  is  complex, 
each  attack  extending  over  many  days 
and  consisting  of  a  succession  of  shorter 
paroxysms  with  easy  breathing  between  ; 
and  then,  the  bout  being  over,  many 
months  may  be  passed  before  another  at- 
tack occurs.  This  is  especially  the  case 
In  those  instances  in  which  the  Asthma 
is  due  to  some  cause  that  occurs  at  distant 
intervals,  such  as  hay  Asthma.  Here  the 
asthmatic  state  will  last,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  grass-flower- 
ing season,  although  consisting  through- 
out that  time  of  short  paroxysms,  each 
not  lasting  above  an  hour  or  so,  and  per- 
haps confined  to  the  night. 

The  method  of  termination  of  an  attack 
depends  very  much  upon  two  circum- 
stances :  one,  the  length  of  time  the  attack 
has  lasted  ;  and  the  other,  whether  it 
yields  spontaneously,  or  in  o])edience  to 
remedies.  If  the  attack  has  lasted  long  it 
is  always  slower  and  more  protracted  in 
its  departure  ;  for  the  lungs  are  left  so 
congested  that  it  may  be  days  before  their 


circulation  can  resume  the  condition  it 
was  in  before  the  lit.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  expectoration  after  a  prolonged 
attack  is  more  profuse  and  continues 
longer.  Again,  if  an  attack  is  left  to  die 
out  by  itsell",  its  departure  is  often  tedi- 
ous, and  it  may  show  many  partial  re- 
missions before  it  takes  its  final  leave. 
II',  however,  some  powerful  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it  jnay  yield 
almost  instantaneously — the  patient  may 
be  one  miimte  struggling  for  breath  and 
the  next  without  a  trace  of  dyspnfjea,  as 
for  example  where  the  Asthma  is  suddenly 
arrested  by  some  violent  emotion,  as  fear, 
or  where  it  yields  to  the  influence  of  some 
powerful  depressant,  as  tobacco.  Unless 
the  paroxysm  has  been  of  very  short  du- 
ration it  generally  leaves  the  patient  with 
a  sense  of  clogging  and  stilfness  at  the 
chest ;  he  feels  himself  more  than  usually 
incapable  of  exertion,  and  is  easily  wind- 
ed :  this  gradually  gets  less  and  less,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  may  have  completely 
passed  away.  The  expectoration  often 
continues  for  several  days  after  the  attack 
is  quite  gone  ;  at  first,  it  occurs  through- 
out the  day,  is  then  confined  to  the  morn- 
ing, and  finally  ceases  altogether. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  state  of 
the  asthmatic  after  the  paroxysm  that  is 
especially  worthy  of  remark,  and  that  is 
the  diminution  of  the  asthmatic  tendency 
that  he  then  experiences — the  almost  cer- 
tain immunity,  for  the  time  being,  from  a 
repetition  of  the  attack.  There  are  many 
things  that  he  dare  not  do  at  other  times 
without  the  certainty  of  bringing  on  a 
paroxysm,  that  immediately  alter  an  at- 
tack he  may  do  with  perfect  impunity. 
It  seems  as  if  each  fit  were  a  sort  of 
"clearing  shower,"  as  if  the  tendency  to 
fall  into  the  asthmatic  state  accumulated 
in  the  intervals,  and  was,  so  to  speak, 
discharged  by  the  paroxysms.  Certainly 
the  fact,  which  \ve  frequently  see  in  Asth- 
ma, that  the  longer  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  attack  the  more 
particular  must  the  asthmatic  be  in  not 
exposing  himself  to  the  ordinary  exciting 
causes  of  his  disease,  and  the  more  sensi- 
tive of  their  influence  does  he  become,  is 
compatible  with  this  idea.  We  see  just 
the  same  thing  in  epilepsy. 

B.  Such  is  the  history  of  an  asthmatic 
paroxysm.  But,  besides  the  features  of  a 
paroxysm,  there  arc  certain  points  in  the 
history  of  the  disease  that  deserve  notice. 
Of  these  I  will  especially  advert  to  three  : 
— First,  the  periodicity  that  the  disease  so 
frequently  exhibits  ;  secondly,  the  change 
of  phase  that  time  impresses  on  manv 
cases  ;  and  thirdly,  the  influence  which 
sex  and  age  appear  to  exercise  on  the  lia- 
bility to  the  disorder. 

1.  rcriodicity. — That  Asthma  is  mark- 
edly periodic  no  one  who  has  watched  it 
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can  doubt.  Although  in  some  instances 
there  appears  to  be  no  particular  interval 
at  which  the  attaclvs  are  apt  to  occur,  yet, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  interval  is 
well  marked,  and  in  many,  minutely  and 
singularly  regular.  This  is  one  point,  i 
among  many  otliers,  that  vindicates  for  | 
Asthma  a  place  among  tlie  neuroses,  i 
But  while  each  case  preserves  its  own 
periodicity  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
there  is  no  particular  period  for  Asthma 
itself;  for,  wiiile  in  one  case  the  attacks 
will  occur  regularly  at  the  same  time 
every  night,  in  another  they  will  occur 
once  a  month,  in  another  once  a  year. 
So  regular  is  the  time  of  recurrence  in 
some  cases  that  the  astlimatic  knows  ex- 
actly when  to  expect  an  attack.  The 
periodicity  of  Asthma  is  clearly  divisible 
into  two  kinds,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  Of 
the  former,  which  is  the  only  true  essen- 
tial periodicity,  we  see  examples  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  attack  comes  on  after 
the  same  interval  irrespective  of  external 
circumstances.  Of  the  latter  we  see  ex- 
amples in  those  cases  where  the  regular 
return  of  the  attack  is  simply  due  to  the 
regular  return  of  the  exciting  cause.  The 
period  in  the  last  cases  is  almost  always 
that  of  some  natural  interval.  Thus  the 
annual  periodicity  of  liay  fever  is  of  tliis 
kind  ;  so  is  the  monthly  periodicity  of 
hysterical  Asthma,  and  the  diurnal  pe- 
riodicity of  cases  in  which  sleep  and  the 
recumbent  posture  induced  the  attacks. 
Indeed,  in  any  case  in  which  the  perio- 
dicity affects  some  natural  interval  I 
should  suspect  that  it  was  extrinsic,  and 
dependent  on  the  periodic  recurrence  of 
the  exciting  cause.  Thus,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  attack  comes  on  every  Satur- 
day, or  every  Sunday,  or  every  Monday 
morning,  I  believe  the  attack  is  due  to 
something  having  a  weekly  recurrence, 
something  in  which  Saturday  and  Sunday 
differ  from  otlier  days — a  suspension  of 
the  usual  employment ;  difference  of  food, 
or  the  time  of  taking  it  ;  sleep  after  food  ; 
the  taking  of  supper.  That  the  periodic- 
ity of  such  cases  is  not  inherent  or  essen- 
tial is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  tlie  ex- 
citing cause  is  made  to  recur  at  irregular 
intervals  the  attacks  become  correspond- 
ingly irregular,  and  all  periodicity  is  lost. 

2.  Change  of  Type  by  Time.— It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  see  the  features  of  a  case 
change  considerably  as  time  advances, 
and  ultimately  differ  very  much  from 
what  they  were  at  first.  And  there  is  a 
certain  type  of  change  that  commonly  ob- 
tains, so  that  it  is  possiljle  in  any  given 
case  to  predict  what  the  effect  of  time  will 
probably  be.  As  a  rule,  the  attacks  are 
the  most  violent  in  the  early  history  of  a 
case,  and  gradually  becomes  less  and  less 
severe.  It  is  very  common  for  patients  to 
say,  "I  never  have  those  nwful  attacks 
now  that  I  used  to  liave,  they  seem  to 
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have  quite  left  me."  But  while  the  at- 
tacks become  milder  they  often  become 
more  frequent,  so  that  a  monthly  periodi- 
city may  be  exchanged  for  a  weekly,  or 
diurnal  one.  At  the  same  time,  another 
change  is  generally  going  on — the  breath- 
ing in  the  interval  is  getting  less  and  less 
free  ;  certain  slow  organic  changes  are 
gradually  being  impressed  on  the  lungs  by 
the  repetition  of  the  attacks,  by  which 
their  functional  integrity  is  increasingly 
impaired;  so  that  while  at  first  the  attacks 
are  severe  and  distant,  and  the  breathing 
in  the  interval  like  that  of  a  healthy  per- 
son, after  a  time  the  paroxysms  become  so 
slight  and  frequent,  and  the  breathing  so 
embarrassed,  even  at  its  best,  that  tliere 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  distinct  at- 
tacks, and  the  disease  has  ceased  to  be 
paroxysmal. 

3.  Age  and  Sex.  —It  is  a  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  that  Asthma  is  a  disease 
of  advanced  life.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous.  It  is  confined  to  no  age  ;  and 
so  far  is  it  from  being  peculiarly  a  disease 
of  the  old,  that  I  find  a  larger  number  of 
eases  take  their  origin  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  life  than  in  any  subsequent  equal 
period. 

During  youth,  from  ten  to  twenty,  few 
cases  originate  ;  but,  from  that  time  up  to 
fifty,  the  asthmatic  tendency  regularly  in- 
creases. From  that  time  forward,  fewer 
and  fewer  cases  take  their  origin.  No 
doubt,  many  old  people  are  asthmatic ;  but 
that  is  simply  because  many  asthmatic 
people  reach  old  age.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  that  with  respect  to  oid 
people  the  word  "Asthma"  is  very  loosely 
used  :  three-fourths  of  the  "Asthma"  of 
old  people  are  due  to  chronic  bronchitis. 

Men  are  liable  to  Asthma,  in  relation  to 
women,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

C.  Varieties  of  Asthma. — All  cases 
of  Asthma  fall,  I  think,  under  one  of  two 
main  divisions — Idiopathic  or  Primary, 
and  Symptomatic  or  Secondary.  Idio- 
pathic Asthma  is  the  inherent  and  essen- 
tial form  of  the  disease  that  occurs  inde- 
pendent of  and  uncomplicated  with  any 
other  affection.  The  best  marked,  most 
typical,  and  characteristic  cases,  and  I 
may  add  the  most  severe  are  of  this  kind. 
In  these  cases  we  generally  get  consider- 
able  intervals  between  the  attacks,  those 
intervals  being  marked  by  perfect  freedom 
of  breathing,  and  the  attacks  by  a  regu- 
1  lar  periodicity.  There  are  many  points 
of  I'csemblance  between  this  variety  of 
Asthma  and  epilepsy.  Both  of  them  affect 
the  same  nervous  temperament,  both  of 
th(!m  are  markedly  periodic,  and  in  both 
each  paroxysm  seems  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
thunderstorm,  and  to  discharge,  or  work 
off",  some  particular  state  which  consti- 
tutes the  liability  to  the  condition,  and 
which  accumulates  in  the  intervals,  and 
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reaches  its  maximum  immodiatcly  ])ofore  | 
tlie  lit.    .So  close  a  reiaLioii,  indeed,  exists  1 
between  liiislonn  ol' Astlinia  and  epilcjjS}',  j 
that  I  iiave  seen  two  or  three  weii-mark(;(l  | 
cases  in  whicii  tlie  onelvind  of  (it  took  tlie 
place  of  the  other.    Most  examples  of 
Asthma  in  the  young  are  of  tliis  idiopathic 
type. 

Symptomatic  or  Secondary  Asthma 
may  be  sulj-dividcd  into  three  varieties — 
peptic,  bronchitie,  and  cardiac — that  is  to 
say,  Asthma  may  liavc  its  origin  in  stom- 
ach derangement,  in  an  inllamed  condi- 
tion of  the  l)ronchial  nmcous  meinbi'ane, 
and  in  heart  disease.  Each  of  tliese  varie- 
ties has  sonietliing  peculiar  in  itself,  de- 
pending generally  on  tlie  nature  of  its 
cause.  Thus  peptic  Asthma  is  iipt  to  come 
on  two  or  three  hours  after  taking  food, 
may  be  entirely  regulated  by  dietetic  rules 
— brouglit  on  at  any  time,  or  kept  off  in- 
definitely at  pleasure — according  to  what 
is  eaten,  and  when.  It  is  remarkably  in- 
dependent of  tlie  other  recognized  causes 
of  Asthma,  and  is  (througli  the  stomach) 
more  amenable  to  treatment,  and  more 
hopeful,  than  any  other  form.  Bronchitie 
Asthma,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all,  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  varieties  by 
certain  well-marked  characteristics.  It  is 
only  caused  by  the  causes  of  bronchitis, 
especially  cold.  As  a  rule,  the  patient 
never  has  Asthma  without  bronchitis,  and 
never  has  bronchitis  without  Asthma,  so 
that  we  generally  have  really  a  complex 
condition  to  deal  with,  although  the  bron- 
chitie element  may  sometimes  be  so  slight 
as  hardly  to  be  detected.  There  is  gene- 
rally in  these  cases  an  abundant  expecto- 
rati(m  and  a  good  deal  of  cough  and  moist 
breath  sounds.  Such  cases  are  often  very 
intractable,  and  from  this  reason,  that  we 
have  two  diseases  to  treat — bronchitis  and 
Asthma  :  the  bronchitis  is  intractable  be- 
cause it  is  so  greatly  aggravated  l)y  the 
Asthma,  and  the  Asthma  is  intractable 
because  its  exciting  cause,  the  bronchitis, 
abiding,  any  remedies  that  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  are  rendered  inoperative  or 
merely  of  transient  efficacy.  Indeed  it  so 
happens,  that  in  one  element  of  treatment, 
air,  that  which  is  best  for  the  bronchitis 
is  often  worst  for  the  Asthma,  and  vice 
versd.  Thus  many  of  these  cases  lose 
their  asthmatic  tendency  in  London,  where 
the  bronchitis  alone  survives  ;  while  if 
you  send  them  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  cure  of  the  bronchitis,  the  asthmatic 
tendency  is  so  much  incrcjased,  thiit  tiiey 
are  worse  than  ever,  so  that  they  have  { 
the  alternative  of  bronchitis  at  home  or  j 
Asthma  abroad.  B(!ing  dependent  on  the  , 
causes  of  bronchitis,  such  cases  are  gene- 
rally worse  in  the  winter;  indeed,  in  many 
of  them,  the  Asthma  occurs  only  in  the 
winter.  I  think  most  of  the  cases  in  which 
Asthma  occurs  every  morning  are  of  the  ; 
bronchitie  kind,  the  reason  being  that  the  1 


inflamed  condition  of  tlie  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane  constitutes  an  ever-present 
(ixciting  cause,  which,  in  a  p(a-son  with 
the  asthmatic  tendency,  only  requires 
sleep  and  the  recumbent  posture  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  activity.  Tiie  third  va- 
riety, the  least  common  of  all,  is  Cardiac 
Asthma,  or  Asthma  complicating  heart 
cases,  and  depending  upon  the  lieart  dis- 
ease. A  great  deal  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  Cardiac  Asthma  is  not  Asthma  at  all ; 
it  is  simply  cardiac  dyspna-a,  unattended 
with  any  bronchial  spasm.  2sow  and 
then,  however,  a  heart  case  is  met  with 
in  which  paroxysms  of  true  Asthma  occur, 
attended  with  wheezing,  prolonged  expi- 
ration, and  other  characteristic  signs  of 
Asthma.  In  these  cases,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the. 
Asthma  is  the  pulmonary  congestion  pro- 
duced by  the  heart  disease. 

This  last  variety,  and  bronchitie  Asthma, 
when  the  bronchitis  has  become  chronic, 
may  be  classed  together  as  "organic" 
Asthma  ;  the  peptic  variety  and  the  idio- 
pathic, as  non-organic. 

T>.  Causes  of  Asthma.— The  causes 
of  Asthma  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  attecting  the  air-tubes  pri- 
marily and  directly,  and  those  applied  to 
some  remote  jjart.  Of  those  that  are 
brought, to  bear  directly  upon  the  air- 
tubes  there  are  three  kinds  :  first,  things 
inhaled  ;  secondly,  some  oflending  con- 
dition of  the  blood  ;  and,  thirdly,  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-tubes. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  mate- 
rials which,  when  respired,  will  produce 
Asthma  in  those  possessing  the  asthmatic 
tendency,  and  they  produce  it  no  doubt 
by  virtue  of  that  morbid  sensitiveness  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  in  which 
the  Asthma  in  these  cases  essentially  con- 
sists. Some  of  these  materials  are  such 
as  will  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
Asthma  in  many  people,  such  as  the 
smell  of  a  lucifer-niatch,  pitch,  smoke, 
pungent  vapors.  Some  are  rendered  asth- 
matic by  dust,  some  by  fog  and  damp. 
Particular  smells  will  at  once  bring  on 
Asthma  in  some  people,  such  as  that  of 
flowers— roses,  for  example,  and  privet. 
The  commonest  vegetable  emanation  hav- 
ing this  effect  is  hay— this  form  of  Asthma 
being  well  known  as  Hay  Asthma,  and  a 
part  of  that  curious  disease,  Hay  Fever. 
In  some  people  animal  emanations  have 
a  similar  ellect :  some  are  at  once  ren- 
dered asthmatic  by  the  presence  of  a  eat, 
some  cannot  go  near  a  stable,  or  even 
ride  behind  a  horse,  or  go  near  those  who 
have  been  riding ;  some  the  effluvium  of 
rabbits  renders  asthmatic  ;  some,  guinea- 
pigs  ;  some  cannot  go  near  a  poulterer's 
shf)p  where  there  are  hareskins  ;  some 
have  their  Asthma  brought  on  immedi- 
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ately  if  tlioy  go  to  a  menagerie  ;  and  some 
sulier  immediately  if  a  dog  comes  near 
tliem.  A  more  subtle  iuUuence  is  tiiat 
arising  from  change  of  weather,  or  par- 
ticular winds,  some  persons  being  ren- 
dered at  once  asthmatic  by  an  easterly 
wind.  A  more  subtle  influence  still  is 
that  arising  from  locality.  Almost  all 
asthmatics  are  influenced  to  a  certain  de- 
gree by  the  air  they  breathe,  but  to  many 
it  is  the  one  thing  that  regulates  their 
Asthma.  Some  are  best  in  a  dry  air, 
some  in  a  moist,  some  high,  some  low, 
some  inland,  some  by  the  seaside.  In 
some  there  is  only  one  place  that  will  ren- 
der them  asthmatic,  in  others  there  is 
only  one  place  at  which  they  are  free  from 
Asthma  ;  in  some  the  peculiar  character 
of  air  that  offends  is  well  known  ;  in 
some  it  is  utterly  inscrutable.  In  some 
so  slight  is  the  peculiarity  of  air  that  will 
determine  the  supervention  of  Asthma, 
that  they  may  be  perfectly  well  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  cannot  sleep  at  the 
back.  As  a  rule,  a  dry  air  is  worse  for 
Asthma  than  a  rather  moist  one,  the  air 
of  a  high  locality  than  a  low.  Yet  the 
most  constant  circumstance  noticed  in 
respect  to  air,  is  the  superiority  of  urban 
air  over  that  of  the  country.  So  common 
an  incident  is  this,  that  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant element  in  treatment— many  a 
case  of  Asthma  is  at  once  cured  by  living 
in  a  dense  quarter  of  some  siiioky  and 
crowded  city. 

The  cases  in  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Asthma  is  brought  on  by  on  offend- 
ing condition  of  blood,,  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  apt  to  come  on  a  little  tune  after  the 
ingestion  of  certain  articles  of  diet.  Cases 
in  which  people  are  asthmatic  about  two 
hours  after  a  meal  (a  very  common  cir- 
cumstance) are  of  this  kind.  In  some 
only  certain  articles  of  diet  will  give  rise 
to  the  Asthma,  as  wine,  beer,  sweets  ;  in 
some  only  what  upsets  the  digestion  ;  in 
some  any  food  whatever.  My  reason  for 
thinking  that  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
blood  circulating  in  the  respiratory  organs 
after  the  absorption  of  these  ingesta,  that 
produces  the  bronchial  spasm,  and  not 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of 
food  in  the  stomach  acting  on  the  gastric 
periphery  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  is 
the  time  at  which  the  Asthma  comes  on. 
If  it  were  the  presence  of  the  food  in 
the  stomach  that  caused  the  Asthma  the 
symptoms  would  appear  immediately  on 
taking  it,  whereas  it  is  not  until  a  couple 
of  hours  afterwards,  at  about  the  time 
when  the  results  of  digestion  are  enter- 
ing the  circulation,  that  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  comes  on.  Moreover,  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  Asthma  will  super- 
vene varies  as  the  rapidity  with  whicii  the 
ingosta  are  al)sorbed  ;  tlms,  after  wine, 
which  is  rapidly  taken  up,  the  Asthma 
will  quickly  make  its  appearance. 
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Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  one  of  the  connnonest  cauess 
of  Asthma,  jjcrhaps  the  commonest  of  all, 
especially  in  people  in  advanced  life. 
Such  cases  are  really  complex  cases,  being 
bronchitic  as  well  as  asthmatic  ;  indeed 
the  bronchitic  may  be  said  to  be  the  fun- 
damental and  essential  part  of  them,  and 
their  essential  treatment  is  the  treatment 
of  the  bronchitis.  Take  care  of  that  and 
the  Asthma  will  take  care  of  itself.  The 
only  difference  between  such  cases  and 
cases  of  ordinary  bronchitis,  is  that  the 
bronchitis  happens  to  occur  in  individuals 
in  whom  bronchial  spasm  is  easily  in- 
duced. 

The  immediate  excitants  of  the  asth- 
matic paroxysm  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  are  such  as  act  directly  on  the 
bronchial  tubes  ;  but  there  are  some  that 
produce  bronchial  spasm  by  application  to 
some  X'emote  part.  Such  causes  always 
act,  I  believe,  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  they  may  either  act  through  the 
organic  nerves  or  the  cerebro-spinal.  "VVe 
see  an  example  of  the  former  in  cases 
where  Asthma  is  at  once  produced  by  a 
loaded  stomach,  or  a  loaded  rectum:  of 
the  latter,  where  Asthma  is  at  once  pro- 
duced by  cold  feet,  &c.  In  both  these 
classes  of  cases  the  exciting  cause  is  ap- 
plied to  the  periphery  of  the  nerves  on 
which  it  acts  ;  but  this  need  not  be  the 
case,  for  sometimes,  the  irritant  is  applied 
to  a  nervous  centre.  Asthma,  for,  ex- 
ample, has  been  known  to  be  producecl  by 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  ;  and  that 
very  common  occurrence,  the  production 
of  Asthma  by  violent  emotion,  is  another 
example  of  the  same  thing  ;  only  here  the 
irritant  applied  to  the  centre  is  psychical 
and  not  physical. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  Asthma  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  those  which  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  asthmatic  tendency. 
Perhaps  the  largest  group  of  causes  of  this 
kind  are  conditions"  affecting  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  bronchial  tubes,  such  as 
measles,  hooping-cough,  bronchitis.  In 
many  cases  the  sole  predisposing;  cause 
appears  to  be  some  inherited  peculiarity. 

E.  Diagnosis  of  Asthma.— It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize Asthma  with  certainty,  because  there 
are  several  diseases  with  which  it  might 
be,  and  often  is,  confounded,  and,  because 
the  treatment  of  these  diseases  and  of 
Asthma  is  of  the  most  opposite  kind. 

The  three  forms  of  dyspnoea  with  which 
Asthma  is  apt  to  be  confounded,  arc  bron- 
chitis, empiiysema,  and  heart  disease. 
From  bronchitis,  Asthma  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  sudden  access",  and  often 
equally  sudden  departure,  by  the  absence 
of  cold  as  a  necessary  cause,  and  frequently 
by  the  absence  of"  expectoration  and  of 
moist  sounds.    Moreover,  when  expec- 
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toration  tloes  occur,  it  is  of  a  dinercnt  i 
l<iiKl ;  ill  bronchitiK  it  is  often  purulent,  ' 
in  puro  Astluna  novcr.  Af^iiin,  llu;  iiction 
of  rcnuulies  distinguislics  tlio  two  d^s- 
pno'as :  tin;  intensost  aslhniatic  dyspnoia 
will  often  suddenly,  almost  instantaneous- 
ly, yield  to  certain  remedies;  in  bronchitis 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  if  the  dyspnosa  is  se- 
vere, so  as  to  be  at  all  connntuisurate  with 
Asthma,  it  always  takes  some  time  to 
subside. 

From  emphysema,  Astlima  may  be  dis- 
tinguisiicd  by  the  paroxysmal  character 
of  the  dyspnuja,  by  its  violence,  and  by 
the  absence  of  any  dyspnijea  whatever  in 
the  intervals.  In  emphysema,  the  cause 
of  the  dilliculty  of  breathing  is  organic 
and  unchanging,  and,  thereiore,  dyspnoea 
is  never  completel}'  absent,  and  varies  in 
amount  only  iu  proportion  to  the  degree 
to  wliich  respiration  is  taxed.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of 
emphysema  will  also,  of  course,  materially 
aid  the  diagnosis. 

The  dyspnoaa  that  Asthma  is  the  most 
apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and  which  it 
most  resembles,  is  that  of  heart  disease. 
The  two  resemble  one  another  in  that 
they  are  both  paroxysmal,  both  intense, 
both  apt  to  occur  at  night,  both  compati- 
ble with  organic  soundness  of  lung,  and 
both  intolerant,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  of  the  i-ecumbcnt  position,  of 
exertion,  and  of  sleep  ;  moreover,  in  both 
of  them  the  respiration  may  be  perfectly 
normal  between  the  attacks.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  with  so  many 
points  of  resemblance,  the  two  should  some- 
times be  confounded.  There  is,  however, 
no  real  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them. 
In  cardiac  dyspnoea  there  is  genei-ally  an 
absence  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  nar- 
rowing of  the  bronchial  tubes,  universally 
present  in  Asthma,  such  as  wheezing, 
prolonged  expiration,  suppression  of  respi- 
ratoiy  murmur,  &c.  The  length  of  the 
attacks,  too,  is  different,  the  asthmatic 
])aroxysm  being  commonly  longer  than 
the  time  reached  by  an  attack  of  cardiac 
dyspnoea. 

F.  Prognosis  of  Asthma.— This  va- 
ries greatly  in  different  cases,  in  some 
being  unqualifiedly  favorable,  in  some 
unqualifiedly  unfavorable,  and  in  some 
doubtful;  it  is  principally  influenced  by 
the  following  considerations : — 

1.  The  presence  or  absence  of  an  organic 
cause. — If  the  Asthma  is  manifestly  de- 
pendent on  some  organic  cause,  in  its  na- 
ture irremediable  and  irremovable,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  resulting  Asthma  must 
be  itself  incurable.  If,  for  example,  it 
depends  upon  inveterate  bronchitis  it  is 
clear  that  all  treatment  can  be  merely 
palliative,  and  that  a  final  cessation  of  the 
Asthma  can  never  be  expected.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  circulatory  and  respi- 


ratory organs  are  found  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  then,  quoad  this  circumstance,  the 
prognosis  is  favoral>le ;  for,  though  the 
absence  of  organic  disease  does  not  make 
the  final  cessation  of  the  Asthma  certain, 
it  makes  it  possible  ;  in  other  words,  the 
absence  of  organic  disease  makes  the 
prognosis  negatively  favorable  though  not 
positively  so. 

2.  A(je  has  great  sway  in  influencing 
the  prognosis  of  Asthma;  the  younger 
the  individual  the  more  proljable  is  ulti- 
mate recovery  :  an  asthmatic  child  of  ten 
will  probably  lose  his  Asthma,  an  asth- 
matic man  of  forty  will  probably  not ;  an 
asthmatic  man  of  sixty  you  may  say,  will 
certainly  not  ;  in  an  asthmatic  youth  of 
twenty  it  would  be  difll';ult  to  say,  as  far 
as  the  circumstance  of  age  goes,  on  which 
side  the  probabilities  would  lead.  Tiie 
reason  for  this  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
Asthma  has  much  more  commonly  an  or- 
ganic basis  in  advanced  life  than  in  early 
life,  that  the  tendency  of  Asthma  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  organic  change  is  much 
greater  in  advanced  life  than  in  early  life, 
that  the  loss  of  a  constitutional  peculiarity 
is  much  less  probable  in  advanced  life 
than  in  early  life. 

3.  The  frequency  and  severity  of  the  at- 
tacks very  much  influence  the  prognosis  ; 
for,  if  the  attacks  are  very  severe  and 
very  frequent,  the  lungs  are  unable  to  re- 
cover in  the  intervals  from  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  attacks,  and  certain  or- 
ganic changes  are  probably  and  speedily 
induced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tacks are  light,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  long,  the  lungs  are  able  perfectlj-  to 
recover  fi'om  the  temporary  derangement 
produced  in  them  by  the  paroxysms  ;  and 
such  a  case  may  go  on  for  an  indefinite 
time  without  the  development  of  any  or- 
ganic changes. 

4.  The  state  of  the  patient  in  the  inter- 
vals is  of  great  importance  in  influencing 
our  views  as  to  prognosis.  If  the  lungs 
and  heart  appear  to'be  anatomically  and 
functionally  sound,  if  the  breathing  is 
perfectly  natural  and  free,  and  there  is  no 
wheezing,  cough,  or  expectoration  in  the 
intervals,  the  prognosis  is  infinitely  more 
favoralile  than  if  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Persistent  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the 
intervals  of  the  attacks  is  a  very  bad 
prognostic  sign  ;  indeed,  I  think  the  state 
of  the  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the 
attacks  is  of  more  importance  than  either 
their  frequency  or  severity. 

5.  Lastlv,  tiie  liistory  of  the  case  often 
greatly  influences  our  prognosis,  because 
the  past  often  im]ilies  the  future  ;  if  we 
find  that  the  tendency  of  the  case— the 
direction  it  appears  to  be  taking— is  to- 
wards an  alleviation  of  the  symptoms, 
the  attacks  becoming  lighter  or  Ics  fre- 
quent, or  in  any  way  mitigated,  we  have 
strong  warrant  for  a  liivorable  prognosis  ; 
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if,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  attacks  have  been 
becoming  more  frequent,  more  easily  in- 
duced, more  violent,  or  protracted,  or  in 
any  way  aggravated,  tlien  a  favorable 
issue  becomes  exceedingly  improbable. 

G.  PATHOLOaT  OF  ASTIIMA.  —  Our 
views  respecting  this  must  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  our  views  of  the  immediate 
condition  in  Asthma.  My  belief  is  that 
tlie  immediate  and  essential  condition  of 
the  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  a  state  of  con- 
traction of  the  bronchial  tubes.  What 
proof  have  we  of  this  ?  In  the  first  place, 
the  sudden  induction  and  remission  of  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm  is  consistent  with  its 
depending  on  muscular  spasm ;  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
the  air  in  the  lungs  is  locked  up,  and  can 
neither  be  got  in  nor  out :  there  is  evi- 
dently plenty  of  air  in  the  chest,  percus- 
sion is  even  hyper-resonant ;  the  patient 
is  as  unable  to  drive  air  out  as  to  draw  it 
in,  can  neither  inspire  nor  expire,  cannot 
disciiarge  breath  enough  to  whistle  or 
blow  out  a  candle,  or  blow  his  nose.  The 
muscles  of  respiration  tug  and  labor  to  fill 
and  empty  the  chest,  but  the  chest  walls 
remain  almost  immovable:  the  inspira- 
tory muscles  cannot  raise  them,  the  ex- 
piratory cannot  depress  them.  On  listen- 
ing to  the  chest  we  find  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  stagnation  of  the  air.  The 
respiratory  murmur  is  in  a  great  degree 
lost.  This  absence  of  respiratory  sound, 
accompanied  by  violent  respiratory  eflbrt, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  suggestive 
of  the  fixcts  of  Asthma.  How  can  we 
explain  it,  except  by  supposing  that  there 
is  some  bar  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
air ;  and  what  can  this  bar  be,  unless  it 
is  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ?  It  can- 
not be  inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  them";  for  the 
sudden,  almost  instantaneous,  establish- 
ment and  remission  of  the  dyspnosa  is  in- 
compatible with  this.  It  cannot  be  mu- 
cous plugging  of  the  tubes  ;  for  the  attack 
will  often  come  and  go  without  any  ex- 
pectoration whatever.  But  we  have  still 
more  positive  and  precise  evidence  of  cir- 
cumscribed narrowing  of  the  air-tubes  ia 
'the  musical  sounds  that  are  present  in 
asthmatic  breathing.  This  symptom  has 
all  the  certainty  and  precision  that  char- 
acterize physical  phenomena,  and  shows 
that  the  air-tubes  are  the  seat  of  constric- 
tions that  throw  the  air  passing  through 
thsm  into  vibrations,  and  convert  them 
into  nuisical  instruments ;  and  since  these 
niusical  sounds  are  multitudinous  the 
points  of  constriction  must  be  many  ;  and 
since  they  arc  constantly  varying  in  local- 
ity and  character,  the  constrictions  of  the 
tubes  must  be  undergoing  similar  change. 
Lastly,  the  effects  of  remedies  and  their 
nature  tell  the  same  tale,  and  point  to 
nmscular  spasm  as  the  immediate  essen- 
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tial  condition.  The  most  powerful  reme- 
dies of  Asthma  are  what  are  called  eere- 
bro-spinal  depressants,  such  as  emetics, 
tobacco,  &c. — remedies  whose  direct  effect 
is  to  relax  muscular  spasm. 

If,  then,  the  immediate  condition  is 
muscular  spasm,  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  primary  and  essential  condition  is  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  ;  with  very 
few  exceptions  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  perturbed  muscular  action  points 
not  to  the  muscular  system,  but  to  the 
nervous.  What  proof  have  we,  then,  that 
the  nervous  system  is  involved  in  Asthma? 
Some  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  causes 
of  Asthma  ;  and  many  of  these  not  only 
show  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  real 
seat  of  the  morbid  action,  but  they  shoAV 
also  what  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
is  involved.  The  most  numerous  of  the 
causes  of  Asthma  are  what  may  be  called 
respired  irritants,  noxious  materials  of 
whatever  nature  contained  in  the  inspired 
air.  It  is  manifest  that  these  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  perceptive  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  bronchial  raucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  they  can  only  give  rise  to 
bronchial  spasm  by  the  irritation  which 
they  produce  being  propagated  to  the 
bronchial  ganglia,  and  by  them  reflected 
to  the  motor  filaments  distributed  to  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
This,  then,  is  the  nervous  circuit  involved 
in  these  cases — extremely  short,  but  still 
a  distinct  nervous  circuit.  In  other  cases 
an  undigested  meal  will  produce  Asthma ; 
here  the  nervous  circuit  is  longer,  and  in- 
volves the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagus 
as  its  aflfercnt  portion,  and  the  pulmonary 
as  its  efferent.  In  other  cases  a  loaded 
rectum,  or  uterine  irritation,  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  paroxysm ;  here  the  circuit 
is  still  longer.  In  other  cases,  the  sud- 
den application  of  cold  to  the  surface  may 
at  once  induce  In'onchial  spasm  ;  here  the 
circuit  involves  the  cerebro-spinal  as  well 
as  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves.  In 
other  cases,  some  sudden  emotion  may  at 
once  throw  the  patient  into  a  paroxj^sm  of 
Asthma  ;  hero  there  is  no  true  circuit,  no 
reflection,  but  the  stimulus  is  propagated 
direct  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery. 

There  are  other  circumstances  that  point 
equally  clearly  to  the  nervous  nature  of 
Asthma.  The  action  of  many  remedies 
is  not  explicable  on  any  other  hypothesis. 
For  example,  emotion  will  not  only  cause 
Asthma,  but  it  will  cure  it,  and  in  the 
most  sudden  and  complete  way.  Nervous 
stimulants,  such  as  coilee,  strong  forms  of 
alcohol,  &c.,  are  very  powerful  remedies  ; 
and  nervous  sedatives,  such  as  stramo- 
nium, are  among  the  best  known  and 
most  eflTicicnt  of  our  means  of  relief. 

The  view  that  the  nervous  system  is 
essentially  engaged  in  the  asthmatic  state, 
docs  not  negative  the  fact  that  the  foun- 
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dation  of  Asthma  may  be  laid,  and  the  ] 
astliiurttic  ii'iich'ucy  (U'lcnniiicd,  by  some-  | 
thuii;  orgaiiicjilly  aHectin^^  IIk;  rcspu-atory 
orj^aus.  All  whoare  liimiliar  with  Asthma 
must  have  nhserved  that  it  ire(iuently 
takes  its  origin  in  ehildhood  iVom  measles, 
or  hooping-eough,  or  hnmchitis.  Now, 
these  are  diseases  disturbing  the  vaseuiar 
condition  of  the  bronchial  nuicous  nunn- 
brane  ;  hut  a  morbidly  vascular  mucous 
membrane  is  a  morbidly  sensitive  nuicous 
membrane,  and,  therefore,  a  mucous  mem- 
brane whose  irritation  is  likely  to  jiroduce, 
through  the  nerves  sujiplied  to  it,  spasm 
of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  tube  which  it 
lines,  just  as  wc  sec  spasmodic  stricture 
of  the"  urethra  apt  to  occur  in  gonorrha-a. 

II.  Treatment  of  Asthma. — There 
are  two  things  that  the  physician  has  to 
do— two  problems  suggested  to  him — in 
the  treatment  of  any  case  of  Asthma :  one 
is  to  relieve  the  attacks  when  they  occur, 
and  the  other  is  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence ;  in  other  words,  one  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  other  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Of  these  two 
the  latter  alone  deserves  the  name  of  cura- 
tive treatment,  the  former  is  merely  pal- 
liative. I  shall  first  consider  the  treat- 
ment of  the  paroxysms. 

On  being  summoned  to  a  patient  in  an 
asthmatic  paroxysm,  the  first  thing  that 
the  physician  has  to  do,  is  to  remove'any 
exciting  cause,  and  to  place  the  patient 
in  the  "most  favorable  condition.  If  an 
offending  meal  or  some  error  in  diet  ap- 
pears to  be  the  exciting  cause,  an  emetic 
should  be  at  once  given  ;  if  a  loaded  rec- 
tum, a  pui-gative  should  be  administered, 
«&c.  ;  if  smoke  or  dust,  or  any  vegetable 
or  animal  emanation,  is  the  cause  of  the 
attack,  this  cause  should  be  immediately 
removed  ;  free  ventilation  should  be  se- 
cured, and  the  crowding  and  officious 
ministrations  of  friends  should  be  forbid- 
den. The  sufferer  should  not  be  made  to 
speak ;  everything  should  be  done  for 
him,  and  done  without  the  necessity  of 
liis  requesting  it.  The  position  in  whicli 
he  is  placed  will  make  a  great  difference 
to  him,  not  only  to  his  comfort,  but  to  the 
abatement  of  his  symptoms.  The  best 
position  to  put  the  asthmatic  in,  as  a 
rule,  is  sitting  in  a  chair  and  leaning  for- 
ward on  something  in  front  of  him,  so  as 
to  raise  his  shoulders.  Sometimes  he 
■will  find  leaning  on  something  in  a  stand- 
ing posture  the  easiest  joosition ;  but, 
generally,  standing  involves  too  much 
exertion.  Sitting  at  a  table  and  leaning 
forward  so  as  to  rest  the  elbows  on  it,  or 
resting  the  elbows  on  the  arms  of  an  arm- 
chair, or  kneeling  up  in  bed,  or  kneeling 
on  the  floor  and  resting  the  elbows  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  or  a  chair,  are  positions 
that  give  the  greatest  relief. 

I  have  known  one  patient  who  elevated 


the  shoulders  by  placing  under  them  two 
short  crutches  whi(;h  rested  on  the  side  of 
her  chair.  The  gieat  oiyect  is,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  raise;  tiie  siiouldi-rs,  and 
the  advantage  of  doing  so  i)y  these  me- 
chanical means  is  that  it  saves  the  mus- 
cles the  lal)or  and  fatigue  of  so  doing. 
The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  tiiat  the 
shoulders  be  in  some  way  raised,  is  that 
the  inspiratory  muscles  passing  from  the 
shoulders  down  to  the  chest  wall  may  act 
with  greater  power  as  elevators  of  the 
ribs. 

Having  then  placed  his  patient  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  the 
abatement  of  the  spasm,  the  physician 
has  next  to  select  the  i-emedies  that  he 
will  employ.  This  selection  is  very  much 
influenced  by  the  patient's  experience. 
From  the  constitutional  nature  of  Asth- 
ma, and  its  persistent  character,  it  is  rare 
to  see  a  patient  in  his  first  attack.  The 
great  majority  of  asthmatics  that  one  sees 
are  habit;ual  sufferers  from  their  disease, 
and  have  generally  some  knowledge,  often 
a  very  accurate  one,  of  the  remedies  that 
best  suit  their  case.  But  in  this  there  is 
the  greatest  varietj',  and  the  experience 
of  one  person  would  be  no  guide  to  the 
treatment  of  another.  Indeed,  the  beha- 
vior of  Asthma  to  remedies  is  marked  by 
the  most  extraoi-dinary  uncertainty  and 
caprice  ;  that  which  is  the  most  valuable 
in  one  case  is  inert  in  another ;  in  some 
there  are  many  things  that  will  give  re- 
lief,— the  only  question  being  which  is  the 
quickest  and"^the  most  complete  ;  in  other 
cases  all  remedies  are  alike  powerless. 

The  remedies  of  the  asthmatic  parox- 
ysm may,  1  think,  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : — Direct  Depressants,  Sedatives, 
and  Stimulants. 

jDepressants.—l  have  already  spoken  of 
the  value  of  emetics  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  the  stomach  of  unwholesome 
or  undigested  contents.  No  doubt,  in 
this  way,  by  the  removal  of  an  exciting 
cause,  the  paroxysm  may  often  be  re- 
lieved. But  emetics  also  relieve  Asthma 
very  efficiently  as  depressants,  quite 
independently  of  their  emetic  action.  I 
may  be  asked,  "  How  do  I  know  that  it 
is  as  depressants,  and  not  as  evacuants  of 
the  stomach,  that  emetics  give  relief?" 
For  two  reasons  :  first,  because  they  will 
give  the  same  relief  when  the  patient  has 
an  empty  stomach  ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  relief' comes  on  when  the  first  sense  of 
nausea  is  experienced,  and  before  any 
vomiting  has  taken  place  ;  in  a  moment, 
at  the  'first  sensation  of  faint  sickness 
which  gives  warning  of  the  approach  of 
vomiting,  the  spasm  will  suddenly  yield, 
and  the  patient  pass  into  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  ease.  If  this  condition  could 
be  produced  and  kept  up  without  giving 
rise  to  vomiting  I  think  it  would  be  just 
as  well  for  the  asthmatic,  provided  that 
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•;he  paroxysm  was  not  kept  up  by  a  loaded 
stomach.  The  emetic  that  I  have  most 
commonly  given  is  ipecacuanlia  powder, 
iu  twenty-graiu  doses  ;  it  generally  acts 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water  should  be  taken  before  its 
first  action  and  after  each  act  of  vomiting. 
1  have  lately  thought  the  ipecacuanha 
wine  preferable  to  the  powder,  from  its 
action  being  sooner  over  ;  the  powder,  I 
think,  sometimes  sticks  to  the  surface  ot 
the  stomach,  and  keeps  up  a  teasing  and 
lingering  retching.  With  a  view  to  pro- 
duce nausea,  short  of  vomiting,  I  some- 
times uive  ipecacuanha  lozenges,  directing 
the  patient  to  take  one  at  short  intervals 
till  a  slight  sense  of  nausea  is  experienced, 
and  to  return  to  the  lozenges  as  soon  as 
this  passes  off:  this  plan  is  often  quite 
successful. 

Tb6acco.— As  this  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  depressants,  so  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  remedies  in  Asthma.  In 
those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  and  in 
whom,  therefore,  its  full  physiological 
effects  are  most  developed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  to 
resist  it.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  a 
remedy  on  which  I  should  place  the 
greatest  reliance  in  subduing  the  most 
obstinate  asthmatic  spasm,  I  should  say 
tobacco  in  those  unaccustfMued  to  it.  I 
believe  that  the  death-like  collapse  that  it 
produces  is  something  before  which  Asth- 
ma must  go  down.  From  this  potency  it 
is  in  obstinate  cases  a  most  valuable 
remedy,  but  it  has  three  disadvantages: 
in  the  tirsfc  place,  it  is  peculiarly  distress- 
ing— the  sensation  that  it  produces  is  as 
near  like  the  wor.it  form  of  sea-sickness  as 
possible,  perhaps  a  little  worse  ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  sometimes  produces 
alarming,  if  not  dangerous  symptoms ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  iu  a  large 
class  of  asthmatic  patients,  adult  males, 
inoperative  in  consequence  of  its  habitual 
use. 

It  should  always  be  given  Avith  great 
care,  and  tentatively,  especially  to  those 
who  have  never  before  tried  it ;  and  the 
mildest  forms  should  be  chosen.  Like 
ipecacuanha,  tobacco  relieves  Asthma  in- 
dependently of  the  vomiting  it  may  pro- 
duce. By  careful  management  and  expe- 
rience, smoking  may  be  carried  just  far 
enough  to  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  faintncss 
and  slight  nausea,  without  its  passing  on 
to  vomiting  at  all. 

Another  remedy,  very  efficacious,  ver}^ 
commonly  used,  and  very  like  tobacco  in 
its  action,  is  the  Lohdia  inflata.  I  And 
that  different  authorities  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent estimate  of  the  value  of  this  remedy; 
and  I  myself  am  conscious  that  I  have  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  it  than  I  had 
some  years  ago.  The  fact  is,  I  now  give 
it  in  a  way  that  I  believe  tests  its  power 
much  more  fairly  than  the  ordinary  way 


in  which  it  is  administered;  this  is  the 
plan  reconnnended  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  of 
giving  it  in  gradually  increasing  doses  at 
short  intervals,  till  its  physiological  ellects 
are  manifested.     I  generally  start  with 
twenty  minims  of  the  ethereal  tincture, 
and  tell  the  patient  to  repeat  the  dose 
every  half-hour,  making  it  live  minims 
larger  each  time,  till  scjine  slight  nausea 
and  feeling  of  faintness  is  experienced. 
By  this  plain  the  efficacy  of  the  drug  is 
fairly  tested  ;  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  giv- 
ing the  patient  tifteen  or  twenty  drops 
every  three  or  four  hours,  its  value  is  not 
tested.    I  have  on  many  occasions  known 
as  much  as  forty  or  fifty  drops  reached 
before  any  feeling  of  nausea  was  produced, 
and  before  the  Asthma  was  relieved  ;  but 
with  the  nausea  came  the  relief.   I  should 
never  feel  the  slightest  confidence  that 
Lobelia  was  valueless  as  a  remedy,  in  any 
given  case  iu  Avhich  it  had  been  adminis- 
tered in  the  ordinary  way.    I  have  many 
times,  by  changing  the  method  of  its  ad- 
ministration, obliged  patients  to  reverse 
their  verdict  of  it.    When  a  patient  has 
found  out  his  maximum  dose,  I  advise  him 
on  the  next  occasion  to  start  with  that 
dose  ;  it  saves  him  the  trouble  and  loss  of 
time  of  gradually  working  up  to  it. 

Sedatives. — The  relief  obtained  in  Asth- 
ma from  this  class  of  remedies,  no  doubt 
depends  on  their  rendering  the  nervous 
system  less  irritable  and  less  susceptible 
to  sources  of  disturbance,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  sources  of  irritation  less  likely, 
therefore,  to  issue  in  the  production  oi 
spasm.  Some  of  them  appear  to  act  lo- 
cally, on  the  nervous  system  of  the  lungs 
alone,  but  most  of  them  on  the  general 
nervous  sj^stem.  Those  that  experience 
has  shown  to  have  the  most  value  in 
Asthma,  are  :  tobacco,  in  sedative  doses, 
sti-amouium,  datura  tatula,  belladonna, 
conium,  hyoscyamus,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form ;  and  lastly,  the  fumes  of  burning 
nitre  paper  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  categor3\ 

Tobacco,  smoked  in  the  ordinary  way, 
is  certainly  of  great  service  to  many  asth- 
matics. By  its  habitual  use,  they  keep 
themselves  much  freer  from  attacks  than 
they  are  without  it,  and  are  constantly 
able  to  check  the  asthmatic  tendency 
when  it  shows  itself.  If  at  any  time  a 
little  wheezy  they  resort  to  their  pipe  or 
cigar,  and  soon  experience  its  soothing 
effects  ;  the  breathing  quiets  down  and 
becomes  clear,  and  they  are  soon  them- 
selves again.  Many  asthmatics  have  told 
me  that  they  are  sure  that,  if  they  left  off 
smoking,  tlieir  asthma  would  soon  be- 
come troublesome  ;  and  that,  as  long  as 
they  smoked,  they  may  do  many  things 
with  impunity  that,  without  thcii-  tobac- 
co, would  be  sure  to  bring  on  their  symp- 
toms. But,  while  very  useful  in  this  way, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  equal  to  the  sub- 
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iluiuf^  of  a  severe  attack,  unless  pushod  to  : 
what  may  bo  called  a  iiolson  dose  ;  and  ! 
then  it  ceases  to  be  a  sedative  aud  be- 
comes a  depressant. 

The  two  species  of  datura — the  JD.  atra- 
iiiotuum  and  the  JJ.  tatulu — certainly  de- 
serve a  very  high  i)lace  among  the  reme- 
dies of  Asthma  :  they  are  liowever  of  very 
variable  cllieaey  in  dillerent  cases;  and 
that  is  the  i)robable  reason  why  ditlerent 
observers  entertain  such  different  opinions 
of  their  value  ;  some  thinking  very  iiighly 
of  them  and  some  regarding  them  as  next 
to  -worthless.    I  lind,  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  do 
some  good,  and  in  many  .are  the  one  sov- 
ereign remedy.    I  have  had  some  cases 
that  1  may  say  have  been  completely  cured 
by  them,  and  others  in  which,  though 
they  have  not  eflected  a  final  cure,  the 
disease  has,  under  their  continual  use  lost 
all  its  horrors.    It  does  not,  however,  do 
to  speak  of  them  together  as  if  their  ope- 
ration Avas  always  alike.    In  most  cases 
tlaey  dider  in  their  effects ;  in  some,  one 
being  the  most  powerful,  iu  some  the 
other.    In  some  cases  one  will  be  com- 
pletely successful,  while  the  other  is  per- 
fectly inert.    Seeing  that  they  not  only 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  remedies,  but 
are  merelj''  different  species  of  the  same 
genus,  tins  diversity  of  their  action  is 
very  extraordinary.    Of  the  two,  I  think 
the  tatula  is  the  more  powerful.    I  have, 
however,  met  with  many  cases  in  which 
it  has  been,  powerless  where  the  stramo- 
nium has  always  given  relief.    They  may 
be  given  in  two  ways — either  by  smoking 
the  leaves  in  a  pipe  or  cigar,  or  else  inter- 
nally as  tincture,  or  extract ;  though  I 
doubt  if  in  these  two  ways  exactly  the 
same  agent  is  given.     I  doubt  whether 
the  coral)ustion  in  smoking  does  not  pro- 
duce something  that  did  not  before  exist, 
as  in  the  case  of  tobacco-smoking.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  certain  that  in  both  ways 
the  daturas  are  of  value.    When  smoked 
they  are  best  used  with  one  of  two  objects, 
or  "both — either  habitually,  at  stated  in- 
tervals— say  night  and  morning — with  a 
view  of  keeping  off  the  attacks  and  mak- 
ing them  less  likely  to  come  on  ;  or  hav- 
ing them  always  in  readiness  to  fly  to  on 
the  least  approach  of  an  attack,  so  as  to 
check  it  at  once  and  prevent  its  develop- 
ment.    This  latter  plan  oftini  answers 
very  well.    The  patient  fills  his  pipe  and 
puts  it  by  the  side  of  his  Ijed  over-niglit, 
■with  the  means  of  lighting  it,  and  when 
he  wakes  towards  morning  with  the  first 
traces  of  his  Asthma  upon  him,  he  at  once 
lights  it  and  smokes  away,  the  dyspnoea 
subsiding  with  each  whifi' that  he  draws; 
so  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  able  to  put  it 
out,  and  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  again. 
This  is  the  story  of  many  asthmatics, 
and  they  Avonld  rather  not"  go  to  bed  at 
all.  than  do  so  without  their  stramonium 


by  their  side.  Internally  I  often  give, 
sometiiing  with  advantage,  the  extract  of 
stramonium  in  a  pill,  i  give  it  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  dose  generally,  combined 
with  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  belladoima, 
and  two  or  tiu'ee  grains  of  extract  of  co- 
nium.  Tills  pill,  taken  at  bedtime,  has 
sometimes  the  efiect  of  jjreventing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  attack  during  the  night; 
it  guards  the  patient  through  the  critical 
time,  and  tides  iiim  over  it.  lint  I  must 
say  that  1  think  stramonium  taken  inter- 
nally has  not  that  general  utility  that  it 
has  when  smoked,  and  I  have  known  it 
quite  useless  in  jjatients,  wIkj,  when  they 
have  smoked  it,  liave  found  it  very  effica- 
cious. 

Conium  and  hyoscyamus  are  sedatives 
that  doubtless  have  some  value  in  Asth- 
ma, and  are  very  commonly  employed ; 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  relief 
they  give  is  but  slight  and  temporarj', 
and  they  are  not  remedies  on  which  re- 
liance can  be  placed.  I  think  I  have  seen 
them  most  efficacious  when  given  in  com- 
bination, in  the  form  of  tincture,  with 
chloric  ether.  Of  hcUudomia  1  have  made 
an  extensive  trial  since  this  article  was 
first  written,  and  I  am  satisfied  of  its 
great  value  in  many  cases.  In  not  a  few 
its  employment  has  resulted  in  a  complete 
and  apparently  permanent  cure.  I  gen- 
erally give  it  in  the  form  of  the  tincture 
at  bed-time,  increasing  the  dose  each 
night,  until  the  asthmatic  tendency  ceases 
to  show  itself,  or  until,  without  such  re- 
sult, the  physiological  effects  of  the  drug 
are  well  marked.  [Huchard,  after  care- 
ful experimentation,'  asserts  that  the 
most  intense  paroxysms  of  Asthma  may 
be  promptly  relieved  by  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphia.  He  describes  the 
influence  of  this  remedy,  also  observed  in 
other  forms  of  dyspna3.a,  in  the  following 
words:  "Morphia  makes  one  breathe 
freely."— II.] 

C/ttorr/o)'?».— There  is,  perhaps,  no  dis- 
ease in  which  the  wonderful  power  of 
chloroform  is  more  shown  than  in  Asth- 
ma. I  have  never  seen  a  spasm  that  it 
failed  to  subdue.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
its  operation  is  often  evanescent ;— as 
soon  as  its  physiological  efiects  pass  ofi', 
its  remedial  ellects  disappear  too.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  always  the  case, 
the  cure  frequently  remaining  permanent 
after  the  stupefying  cdects  of  the  agent 
have  quite  jiassed  ofl'.  And  even  where 
the  Asthma  does  return,  it  is  no  slight 
thing  to  be  able  to  suspend  its  horrors  for 
a  time,  and  to  give  the  sufterer  a  short 
respite.  It  has  certain  disadvantages 
that  would  induce  me  not  to  jilace  it 
among  the  first  remedies  that  I  would 
try,  but  to  keep  it  rather  as  a  last  resort 
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when  everything  else  has  faileil :— in  the 
first  placc/it  is,  as  we  linow,  not  entirely 
devoid  of  danger ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  often  not  safe  to  trust  it  in  the  patient's 
hands  or  those  of  his  friends,  and,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  used  in  the  presence  of 
the  medical  attendant ;  in  the  third  place, 
its  habitual  use  is  very  apt  to  generate  a 
liking  for  it,  and  to  pass  into  a  kind  of 
drani-taking.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
painful  cases  of  this  kind  that  make  me 
always  unwilling  to  begin  its  use,  just  as 
1  am  unwilling  to  begin  the  habitual  use 
of  opium  in  any  chronic  malady.  In  those 
rare  cases  in  which  Asthma  never  comes 
on  during  sleep  it  is  of  great  value  as  in- 
ducing sleep.  I  have  known  ten  drops 
in  thi's  wi\j-  cure  an  attack  and  give  the 
patient  a  good  night,  simply  by  just  put- 
ting her  off  to  sleep.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  amount  of  asthmatic  dyspnoea  is  any 
reason  against  giving  it,  or  constitutes  in 
any  degree  an  element  of  danger— sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  the  Asthma  is  pure, 
and  that  the  dyspnoea  is  neither  cardiac 
nor  bronchitic.  In  either  of  these  cases 
the  dyspnoea,  being  organic  and  not  of  a 
nature  which  the  chloroform  would  re- 
move, would  constitute  a  serious  embar- 
rassment :  whereas  the  asthmatic  dys- 
pnoea would  cease  to  exist,  and  therefore 
cease  to  be  any  source  of  dangei",  in  just 
such  proportion  as  the  influence  of  the 
chloroform  was  established. 

JSfitre  Paper. — This  is,  perhaps,  now  one 
of  the  best-known  and  best-established 
remedies  of  Asthma,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  uniformly  successful.  So  generally 
is  it  efficacious,  that  it  is  alwaj^s  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  me  when  an  asthmatic  tells 
me  that  it  does  him  no  good.  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  category  in  which  I  ought 
to  place  it,  and  I  class  it  among  sedatives, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  acts  as 
one,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  strong  so- 
porific influence  that  it  exercises.  It 
affects  not  only  the  patient  in  this  way 
but  the  bystanders.  On  the  very  day 
that  I  am"  writing  this,  a  lady  has  com- 
plained to  me  that  she  finds  it  almost  im- 
possible to  administer  the  nitre  fumes  to 
her  husband,  on  account  of  the  irresisti- 
ble sleepiness  with  which  it  overwhelms 
her  ;  and  I  have  mentioned  in  my  work 
on  Asthma  the  case  of  a  lady  who  burnt 
the  paper  every  night  of  her  life  in  bed, 
but  always  had  to  wake  her  husband  up, 
as  soon  as  the  fumes  had  relieved  her 
breathing,  because  they  made  her  so  help- 
lessly drowsy  that  she  feared  she  might 
fall  back  while  the  paper  was  still  burn- 
ing, and  set  the  bed  on  fire ;  she  always 
did  fall  back  asleep  before  the  process  was 
over,  and  her  husband  always  had  to  take 
charge  of  the  embers.  Wimt  nre  the  exact 
products  of  the  burning  of  nitre  paper  I 
do  not  know,  nor  of  those  products  what 
may  be  the  remedial  one,  or  ones.  This 
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is  a  subject  that  still  waits  investigation. 
The  papers  may  be  made  by  the  patient 
(by  dipping  ordinary  blotting-paper,  white 
or  red,  into  a  warm  saturate  solution  of 
saltpetre),  or  bought  at  any  chemist's. 
The  papers  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
so  as  always  to  be  fit  for  use.  "When  em- 
ployed, a  piece  about  six  or  eight  inches 
square  should  be  torn  off  and  lit  at  one 
corner.  As  the  ignition  fizzes  along  the 
edge  of  the  paper,  white  fumes  arise  which 
are  to  be  inhaled.  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary or  advantageous  that  the  actual 
smoke  itself  should  be  drawn  into  the 
chest,  but  the  air  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood which  is  impregnated  with  it.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  burn  the  paper  in  a- 
small  room,  or  confined  space,  so  as  to' 
get  the  air  thoroughly  charged  with  the 
fumes :  a  cupboard,  or  closet,  or  four-post 
bed,  with  the  curtains  close  drawn,  an- 
swers very  well ;  I  have  seen  a  patient 
make  use  of  a  large  carriage  umbrella  for 
this  purpose.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  paper  may  be  advantageously 
used : — one  habitually  at  stated  periods, 
as  a  preventive,  as,  for  example,  every 
night  and  morning ;  and  the  other  when 
the  Astluua  shows  itself,  with  a  view  to 
its  immediate  relief.  By  using  it  in  the 
former  way,  patients  may  often  prevent 
the  development  of  any  attack  for  a  long 
period.  For  example,  many  persons  burn 
the  paper  every  night  in  their  bedroom 
on  going  to  bed,  and  retire  to  rest  with 
confidence  and  with  tlie  certainty  of  im- 
munity through  the  night;  whereas,  if 
they  go  to  sleep  without  first  impregnat- 
ing the  air  of  their  bedrooms  with  the 
nitre  fumes,  they  are  as  certain  to  be  dis- 
turbed with  their  Asthma.  Others,  with 
a  view  to  its  use  in  the  latter  way,  always 
carry  some  nitre  papers  about  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  if  their  asthmatic 
sj-mptoms  appear  burn  a  piece,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  are  relieved.  Such  pa- 
tients never  go  to  bed  at  night  without 
having  some  of  the  paper  by  their  bed- 
side, that,  if  their  Asthma  disturbs  them 
at  night,  they  may  immediately  resort  to 
their  reraed3%  So  rapid  are  its  efiects 
often  in  these  cases,  so  complete  is  the 
relief,  and  so  drowsy  do  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  the  jirevious  dyspncea  and  the 
nitre  paper  render  the  patients,  that  they 
have  not  time,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  put  the  still  burning  paper  in 
a  place  of  safety  before  they  fall  back 
asleep. 

Stimulants. — This  is  a  class  of  remedies 
whose  action  is  very  dilierent  from,  one 
may  almost  say  opposite  to,  the  action  of 
those  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  which 
nevertheless  exercise  a  most  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  asthmatic  state.  Among 
these,  coffee  is  perhaps  the  best  known, 
and  the  most  generally  cflicacious.  1 
find,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  Asthma 
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that  come  before  mc,  that  cofiee  has  been  I 
trit'd,  and  that  it  ha«  yiveii  relief.  It 
shoulil  l)e  made  as  strong  as  possible,  cafe  j 
)wtr,  taken  as  hot  as  it  ean  be  swallowed, 
witiiout  either  milk  or  sugar.  It  should 
also  always  be  taken  upon  an  empty 
sloniaeh  ;  eoll'ee  taken  with  food  not  only 
does  no  good,  but  does  ))ositive  harm,  by 
impeding  the  proeess  of  digestion.  1  have 
known  more  than  one  ease,  as  I  have 
mentioned  elsewhere,  in  which  collee 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  taken  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  induce  Asthma,  although,  taken 
in  the  way  I  have  above  described,  it  had 
a  very  powerful  beneficial  inHuence. 

Alcohol,  in  its  various  forms,  is  another 
remedy  of  this  class,  that  my  experience 
during  the  last  few  years  has  induced  me 
to  think  highly  of  as  a  remedy  for  Asth- 
ma. In  many  cases  it  does  not  do  much 
good,  but  in  some  it  has  a  most  pow^erful 
effect,  and.  these  I  have  noticed  are  fre- 
quently cases  in  which  all  other  remedies 
have  failed.  In  such  cases  1  should  cer- 
tainly, if  for  this  last  reason  alone,  recom- 
mend its  use ;  in  any  case  where  other 
remedies  answered  I  do  not  think  I 
should,  on  account  of  the  many  manifest 
objections  there  are  to  the  habitual  use  of 
the  stronger  forms  of  alcohol.  I  have  ob- 
served that  it  seems  of  little  use  unless 
given  hot  and  strong — about  half  spirit 
and  half  boiling  water ;  this  circumstance 
seems  to  make  more  difference  than  the 
kind  of  spirit,  or  the  actual  quantity 
taken.  Some  asthmatics  prefer  brandy, 
some  whisky,  some  gin  ;  but  in  all,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity  of  spirit  taken,  it 
must  be  hot  and  concentrated.  The  worst 
of  this  remedy  is  that  it  is  so  apt  to  be- 
come habitual,  and  to  require  to  be  given 
in  laraer  and  larger  doses. 

"While  speaking  of  stimulants,  I  think  I 
ought  to  mention  the  curious  and  striking 
remedial  efiect  that  sudden  emotion  has 
in  Asthma.  There  is  nothing  that  sus- 
pends the  asthmatic  state  so  completely 
and  so  immediately.  At  once,  without 
any  gradual  subsidence,  the  patient  will 
pass"'from  the  most  violent  paroxysm  to  a 
state  of  perfectly  free  and  unimpeded 
breathing.  And  this  is  the  case  not  only 
in  emotional  temperaments,  but  in  all 
kinds  of  people,  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all 
ages.  Tiie  emotion  may  be  pleasurable 
or  painful,  but  it  must  be  intense,  and  I 
think  it  acts  more  powerfully  if  it  is  sud- 
den. Did  the  length  of  this  paper  permit, 
I  might  relate  some  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting cases  in  illustration  of  this  point, 
but  I  must  content  myself  with  merel^y 
mentioning  the  fact.  And  surely,  if  it 
were  wanted  we  could  not  have  a  more 
striking  or  convincing  proof  of  the  nervous 
nature'  of  Asthma ;  i  should  myself  want 
nothing  more  to  establish  this  theory  of  the 
discasc'than  this  single  therapeutical  fact. 


I  have  hitherto  l^een  speaking  exclu- 
sively of  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysms. 
Hut  a  very  important  i)art  of  the  treat- 
m(;nt  of  Asthma,  indeed  the  only  radical 
treatment  of  the  dis(!ase,  is  the  treatment 
in  the  intervals — that  which  is  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  the  attacks  altogether. 
This  18  the  only  treatment  that  deserves 
the  name  of  curative  ;  the  treatment  of 
the  paroxysms  is  but  palliative. 

There  are,  I  think,  three  forms  of  treat- 
ment that  have  for  their  object  this  final 
cure  of  the  disease  l)y  the  prevention  of 
the  paroxysms.  The  first,  the  treatment 
by  air— that  is,  by  locality  ;  the  sec(;nd, 
dietetic  treatment  and  the  regulation  of 
the  digestive  organs;  and  the  third,  treat- 
ment by  the  avoidance  of  the  excitants  of 
Asthma,  such  as  hay,  animal  emanations, 
&c.  These  different  plans  of  treatment 
are  applicable  to  diflerent  classes  of  cases; 
but  if  we  examine  them  closely  we  shall 
see  that  they  all  really  belong  to  one  kind 
of  treatment,  that  they  all  essentially 
consist  in  the  avoidance  of  the  provoca- 
tives of  the  attacks ;  their  applicability 
depending  upon  what,  in  each  particular 
case,  is  the  special  exciting  cause. 

Treatment  by  Air.— It  has  long  been 
known  to  those  who  have  either  observed 
or  experienced  Asthma,  that  locality  ex- 
ercises a  most  remarkable  control  over 
the  disease— that  there  are  certain  airs  in 
which  the  asthmatic  cannot  breathe,  and 
that  there  are  certain  other  airs  in  which 
he  enjoys  a  sure  immunity  from  his  mal- 
ady ;'that,  in  fact,  his  being  an  asthmatic 
or  not  depends  entirely  on  where  he  lives: 
if  he  lives  in  the  one  place,  he  is  constantly 
suffering,  but  he  might  live  twenty  years 
in  the  other  and  never  have  an  asthmatic 
sensation.   There  are  some  circumstances 
with  regard  to  this  curious  fact  that  are 
constant,  and  worthy  of  note.    In  the 
first  place,  the  effect  is  immediate;  let  the 
asthmatic  be  suffering  ever  so  severelv. 
he  no  sooner  arrives  at  the  air  that,  in 
his  case,  is  curative,  than  he  is  at  once 
relieved.    In  the  second  place,  the  eflcct 
is  invariable  for  each  particular  case; 
there  is  nothing  irregular  or  haphazard 
about  it ;  the  same  thing  mav  be  repeated 
twenty  times,  and  always  with  the  same 
result ;  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
asthmatic  knows  he  may  calculate  on  it 
with  the  greatest  safety.    I  have  men- 
tioned elsewhere  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who,  let  him  be  suffering  ever  so  much  at 
Cambridrre,  would  accept  an  invitation  to 
a  dinner '^party  in  London,  knowing  that 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  town  he  would 
be  well.    And  this  may  go  on  for  a  life- 
time and  is  as  noticeable  in  the  produc- 
tion as  in  the  cure  of  Asthma.    A  person 
may  have  an  attack  of  Asthma  on  going 
to  a  particular  place  ;  twenty  years  after 
he  may  revisit  that  place,  and  he  will 
a^ain  be  attacked.    Again,  the  cHect  is 
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pmncment;  as  long  as  the  patient  resides 
in  the  curative  air,  he  is  free  from  his 
disease,  if  it  is  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime, 
but  only  so  long  as  he  resides  tliere  ;  for 
the  remedy  does  not  eradicate  tlie  astli- 
matic  tendenc}^ ;  the  patient  has  only  to 
be  exposed  to  the  same  inrtuences  as  be- 
fore to  have  all  his  old  symptoms  return 
upon  him  in  their  original  force,  and  that 
after  any  lapse  of  time  during  which  they 
have  been  suspended.  Another  noticeable 
point  in  most  cases  is  the  inscrutable  cha- 
racter of  the  atmospheric  peculiarity  on 
which  this  influence  depends,  and  very 
often  its  extreme  sliglitness:  the  fact  only 
is  known  that  in  such  an  air  the  Asthma 
never  appears ;  but  what  is  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  air,  or  in  what  respect 
it  differs  from  anotlier  in  which  the  pa- 
tient cannot  breathe,  neither  the  asthmat- 
ic, nor  his  friends,  nor  his  medical  advisers, 
can  even  guess. 

But  while  the  effect  of  locality  is  con- 
stant for  each  particular  case,  the  expe- 
rience of  one  case  is  not  the  slightest 
guide  for  another  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  the  utmost  diversity  and  contrariety 
with  regard  to  this  circumstance  in  differ- 
ent cases.  The  air  that  is  a  certain  cure 
to  one  is  death  to  another.  One  patient 
is  best  in  the  country,  one  in  town  ;  one 
is  best  in  an  elevated  position,  one  in  a 
low  one  ;  one  is  relieved  by  a  relaxing  air, 
one  by  a  bracing  ;  one  is  best  at  the  sea- . 
side,  one  inland.  But  though  there  is 
this  uncertainty  and  irregularity,  yet  on 
the  whole,  on  the  average,  there  are  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  what  is  curative.  Thus, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  an  urban 
air  is  the  air  that  cures,  and  of  a  city  air 
that  seems  to  be  the  best  which  is  the 
most  urban — the  densest  and  smokiest. 
As  a  rule  the  air  of  a  low  situation  is 
better  than  that  of  a  high  one,  and  a  re- 
laxing air  than  one  that  is  bracing.  In 
some  cases  there  is  one  place,  and  only 
one  where  the  Asthma  manifests  itself. 
In  such  cases  the  circumstance  has  gene- 
rally been  discovered  by  accident  —the 
asthmatic  has  suddenly  been  seized,  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  some  place  that  he 


never  visited  before,  with  strange  and 
alarming  symptoms  which  have  turned 
i  out  to  be  Asthma.  These  symptoms  may 
never  again  appear  except  on  a  return  to 
the  same  locality.  It  is,  however,  much 
commoner  for  there  to  be  many  places 
where  the  Asthma  is  apt  to  occur,  and 
only  one,  or  but  few  in  which  the  asthmatic 
tendency  seems  to  be  in  abeyance. 

Treatment  by  food  is  the  sovereign  and 
final  treatment  of  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  Asthma  is  produced,  and  only  pro- 
duced through  the  stomach.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  a  late  dinner,  or  a 
supper,  is  sure  to  bring  on  an  attack,  but 
in  which  nothing  else  will.  In  such  cases 
the  patient  has  "only  to  abstain  from  food 
after  an  early  dinner,  and  he  will  see  no 
more  of  his  Asthma  for  such  time  as  he 
keeps  up  such  abstention,  if  it  is  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  Such  a  person 
may  cease  to  be  an  asthmatic  at  pleasure 
— that  is,  he  ceases  to  be  an  asthmatic  in 
esse,  not  in  posse;  for  immunit}''  so  obtained 
does  not  destroy  tlie  asthmatic  tendency: 
let  him  at  any  time  break  through  his 
rules  and  his  Asthma  will  immediately 
reappear. 

Treatment  hy  the  avoidance  of  special  pro- 
vocatives is,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
but  the  application  to  other  cases  of  the 
same  principle  as  the  treatment  of  peptic 
cases  by  dietetic  rules.  Some  patients 
always  have  Asthma  brought  on  by  hay, 
some  by  the  smell  of  flowers,  some  by 
emanations  from  particular  animals,  such 
as  cats,  or  dogs,  or  horses.  Such  persons 
have  merely  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
reach  of  the  especial  exciting  causes,  and 
they  may  elude  their  disease  for  an}^  length 
of  time.  The  radical  treatment  of  bron- 
chitic  Asthma  belongs  to  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  consists  essentially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  bronchitis.  iPlace  such  a 
patient  under  such  circumstances  as  pre- 
clude the  bronchitis,  and  with  the  cause 
you  preclude  the  result ;  send  such  a  case 
to  Australia,  and  there  is  an  end  of  his 
Asthma,  because  there  is  an  end  of  his 
bronchitis. 


PHTHISIS  PULMONALTS. 
By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


B.-^FTTinTTON.— By  the  term  Phthisis 
or  Consumption  (from  ^9^(^  to  waste  or 
consume)  has  been  understood  from  the 
earliest  times  a  disease  characterized  by 


wasting  or  emaciation  of  the  body.  The 
cultivation  of  moi-bid  anatomy  having 
determined  that  this  condition  was  fre- 
quently dependent  upon  the  deposition  of 
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little  {,'min8  or  nodules  of  a  peculiar  sub- 
Htaiice  in  Hit;  lunjj;s,  these  received  liie 
name  ol'  tubercles.  Tiiu«  the  terniH  tu- 
bercle, tubercular  disease,  or  tubertniloHi.s, 
gradually  came  to  be  regarded  .as  Kynony- 
mous  with  riitliisih,  whicli  may  now  be 
said  to  compreiiend  ail  Icinds  of  disease 
essentially  connected  with  or  dependent 
u\)(m  pulmonary  tubercle. 

It  is  tliis  important  morbid  condition 
which  we  propose  to  describe  in  the  ])re8- 
eut  article,  under  the  j^eneral  lieads  of 
Pathology,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prog- 
nosis, and  Treatment. 


I.  Pathology  ok  Tubercular 
Phthisis. 

The  pathology  of  Phthisis  involves  a 
consideration  of  the  histology,  chemistry, 
and  general  pathology  of  tuljcrcle — of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease— of  its 
causes — of  its  natural  progress— and  of 
the  theorj'  of  its  production. 

Histology,  Chemistry,  and  Gen- 
eral Pathology  of  Tubercle.- The 
term  tubercle  literally  implies  a  little 
swelling,  and  in  this  sense  it  still  serves 
to  distinguish  a  class  of  skin  diseases.  As 
applied  to  the  peculiar  deposits  so  fre- 


quently found  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs,  it  now  means  not  only  those  ja-o- 
duets  wlien  they  ])resent  a  tubercular 
form,  but  wlien  tliey  are  infiltrated  in 
masses,  or  exhiijit  appearances  wiiolly 
opposed  to  the  original  signification  ol'  the 
word.  At  i)resent,  by  tubercle  is  under- 
stood a  pciculiar  morbid  deposit,  some- 
time gray,  but  more  Iretiuently  of  a  yel- 
lowisli  color,  varying  in  si/e,  Ibrm,  and 
consistence,  which  sometimes  sollcns.  and 
causes  ulceration  in  tlie  surrounding  tex- 
tures, but  which  at  others  dries  up,  be- 
comes cretaceous  or  calcareous,  and  pro- 
duces induration  and  cicatrization. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  tuljcrcle 
varies  according  as  it  is  soft  or  liard,  or 
as  it  lias  been  recently  or  for  a  long  time 
deposited.  If  we  mix  a  minute  fragment 
of  yellow,  tolerably  soft  or  cheesy,  tubercle 
with  a  drop  of  water,  and  crush  it  be- 
tween glasses,  so  that  it  may  be  tho- 
roughly broken  up,  and  capable  of  being 
examined  with  a  magnifying  power  of  250 
diameters  hnear,  it  may  be  seen  to  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  irregular-shaped 
bodies,  and  of  numerous  molecules  and 
granules.  The  bodies  are  called  tithcrde 
corpuscles,  and  approach  a  round,  oval,  or 
triangular  form.  Their  longest  diameter 
varies  from  the  four-thousandth  to  the 


[Fig.  15. 
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two-thousandth  of  an  inch.  They  arc 
solid,  having  a  distinct  external  outline, 
and  have  embedded  in  them  generally 
tliree  or  more  granules  and  molecules, 
varying  in  size  from  a  point  scarcely  mea- 
surable to  the  six-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Acetic  acid  causes  partial 
solution  and  transparency  of  these  bodies. 
Ether  and  alcohol  produce  little  chantri!. 
Ammonia  and  liquor  potassfc  r-^  xse  ihem 
to  break  down  and  dissolve  wi'f.  varying 


rapidity.  The  molecules  and  granules 
differ  greatly  in  various  specimens  of  tu- 
bercle, sometimes  being  very  minute,  and 
aTothers  half  the  size  of  t  ic  corpuscles 
themselves.  Chemically,  they  mnv  be 
^Muninous  and  partially  Bol;0>le  in  acetic 
acid-fa ttv  when  (hey  are  soluble  n  ether 
and  potash-or  mineral  when  they  are 
dissolved  bv  the  mineral  acids. 

The  cormiseular  and  molecular  ele- 
ments of  tubercle  are  always  present,  but 
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in  dilTerout  proportions.  Generally  speak- 
iu.v  ill  iuduratod  or  gray  tubercle  tliere 
are' lew  molecules,  and  the  corpuscles  are 
so  compressed  together  as  to  be  scarcely 
distiugaishable.  On  the  other  hand,  ui 
soft  tubercle  the  molecules  are  numerous, 
and  the  corpuscles  easily  separable.  The 
more  tubercle  softens  and  becomes  difflu- 
ent, the  more  the  relative  amount  of  the 
n\olccular  element  increases. 

In  chronic  tubercle,  and  especially 
when  it  has  undergone  the  cretaceous  or 
calcareous  transformation,  the  elements 
described  become  mixed  witli  hard,  gritty 
particles  of  earthy  salts.  These  are  of 
irregular  form  and  size,  and  are  large  and 


numerous  in  proportion  as  the  tubercle  is 
more  and  more  calcareous.  They  are 
often  associated  with  crystals  of  clioles- 
terinc,  and  not  unfrequently  with  Ijlack 
pigment  granules  and  masses.  When 
tubercle  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  stony 
hardness,  a  thin  section  of  it  presents  an 
irregular  granular  appearance,  made  up 
of  a  congeries  of  minute  earthy  particles 
without  any  distinct  form. 

Tubercle  corpuscles  may  be  associated 
with  pus  and  granule  cells,  as  well  as 
those  peculiar  to  glandular  organs  or  mu- 
cous surfaces.  From  pus  corpuscles  they 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid,  which  in  them  causes  no 


[Fig.  16. 


Acute  rhlhisis.— A  transverse  section  of  a  terminal  bronrlins  (air-rassas-e)  and  the  snrroundin?  alveoli. 
Showing  the  lobulated  character  of  the  ]uilmoiiary  consolidation,  b,  cavity  of  Ijronchus  coataiuing  a  little 
mucus.   D,  a  bloodvessel.    ^(^  50,  reiacei  ^.  (Green.)] 


granular  nucleus  to  appear.    From  the 
fibre  or  plastic  cells  found  in  recent  lymph 
they  may  be  separated  by  their  irregular 
form,  smaller  size,  and  the  absence  of  ; 
primitive  filaments.    With  the  granule  j 
cell  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  confounded 
on  account  of  its  large  size,  brownish  ap-  \ 
pearance  and  granular  structure.    From  | 
gland  or  epithelial  cells  they  are  distin- 
guished hy  their  smaller  size  and  the  ab- 
sence of  nuclei.    Cancer  cells  also  are  at 
once  recognized  by  theii   size,  trans- 
parency, and  oval  nuclei.    The  only  ele- 
mentary structures  resembling  tubercle  j 
corpuscles  are  those  constituting  the  re- 
ticulum of  cancer  and  the  disintegration  i 
of  fil)r()-nucleated  growths.    The  former, 
although  often,  even  to  the  naked  eye, 
resembling  tubercle,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope_  composed    of  irregularly-shaped 
iuicl(>.i,  and  numerous  molecules,  result- 
ing from  the  histolysis  of  cancer,  are 
almost  always  associated  with  the  more 
recent  cell-forms  of  that  growtii,  Avhile 
the  fragments  or  presence  of  fibres  serve 
to  distinguish  the  latter.    It  should  be 


remembered  that  all  forms  of  exudation, 
and  many  kinds  of  growth,  at  an  early 
period  of  development,  present  a  molecu- 
lar and  nuclear  structure  throughout,  and 
might  by  inexperienced  histologists  be 
confounded  with  tubercle.  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  tubercle,  and  of  the  distinctive 
structures  associated  witli  it,  however, 
will  seldom  deceive  the  skilful  observer.' 

Tubercle  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
special  chemical  analj^sis  by  numerous 
chemists,  from  which  the  following  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  :  1.  That  it  con- 
sists of  an  animal  matter,  mixed  with 
certain  earthy  salts.  2.  That  the  relative 
proportion  of  these  varies  in  diOerent 
specimens  of  tubercle.  That  animal  mat- 
ter is  most  abundant  in  recent,  and  earthy 
salts  in  chrf)nic  tubercle,  3.  That  the 
animal  matter  consists  principally  of  al- 
bumen, occasionally  mixed  with  a  small 
amount  of  fibrin.  Fat  also  exists  to  a 
slight  degree,  and  becomes  more  abundant 


['  See  article  on  Scrofula,  vol.  i.] 
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ns  a  constituent  as  the  disiiitogration  of  i 
tul)firl(!  i)r()<;rc'Hses.    4.  Tlio  oiirtliy  Kiilt.s  j 
lire  priiicipiilly  coinposiiil  of  tlic  insoliiljlc 
phosphiitu  autl  carboiiiiUi  of  liiiic  wiLli  a 
small  proportion  of  tlio  soluljle  «alL«  of  I 
soda.    o.  Tiiat  very  liLtlt;  dillcrcnco  in  | 
ultimate  composition  has  yet  bocn  de-  j 
tcctcd  between  tuljcrclc  and  other  albu- 
minous compounds. 

From   tlic  preceding  structural  and 
chemical  facts  tul)ercle  must  l)c  regarded 
as  a  morbid  jjroduct,  having  a  very  low  j 
degree  of  vital  power,  seldom  proceeding  | 
beyond  an  imperfect  degree  of  nuclear  j 


formation,  and  having  a  constant  tendency 
to  fatty  or  minenii  uegeneration.  It  as- 
sumes four  forms : — 

1.  MiUari/  'J'uhcrde,  when  the  morbid 
deposit  is  scattered  throughout  an  organ, 
or  on  the  surface  of  a  membrane,  in  iso- 
lated grains  like  nnllet  seeds.  Some- 
times they  are  sprinkled  indiscriminately 
throughout  a  tissue ;  at  others,  they  are 
in  groups  or  clusters  more  abund.'int  in 
one  part  than  in  another.  Occasionally 
they  are  minute,  of  grayish-color,  semi- 
tran!;parent,  and  hard  to  the  feel — the  so- 
called  gray  yranulationa  of  Bayle.  More 


[Fig.  17. 


Section  of  lixng  from  a  case  of  somewhat  Chronic  Phthisis.  Showing  the  thickening  of  the  alvpolar  walls 
by  a  flbro-nucloatcd  adenoid -like  tissue  ;  together  with  an  accumulation  of  epiihclial  cells  within  the  alveolar 
artery.    The  latter  are  undergoing  retrogressive  changes.    X  200.  (Green.)] 


frequent^  they  are  of  a  yellow  color, 
about  the  size  of  a  millet  or  mustard  seed, 
and  of  soft  consistence,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  crushed  between  the  Angers.  In 
consistence  they  may  vary  greatly,  being 
sometimes  hard,  or,  as  they  are  then 
called,  crude,  or  they  may  be  so  soft  as  to 
resemble  cheese  and  cream.  They  may 
have  undergone  the  cretaceous  or  cal- 
careous transformation,  and  still  preserve 
their  miliary  form. 

2.  Infiltrated  Tubercle  occurs  in  diffuse 
masses,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
bean  to  that  of  the  entire  organ  affected. 
Thus  a  lymphatic  gland,  or  the  lobe  of  a 
lung,  may  present  a  uniform  deposition 
of  the  substance  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent. Between  these  two  extremes  every 
variety  in  extent  of  deposition  may  be 
observed,  masses  being  frequently  formed 
by  the  agglomeration  or  condensation  of 
miliary  tubercle.  Like  it,  also,  this  form 
of  the  deposit  may  be  gray  or  yellow, 
crude  or  soft,  and  undergo  the  cretaceous 
and  calcareous  transformation. 

3.  Nodular  and  Enci/Kted  Tidicrcle. — This 
form  of  tubercle  exists  in  rounded,  isolated 
masses,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small 
pea  to  a  bean.  It  may  present  all  the 
characters  of  the  other  forms,  but  is  fre- 


quently seen  to  be  surrounded  hy  a  cap- 
sule, more  or  less  dense,  of  fibrous  tissue. 

4.  Cretaceous  and.  Calcareous  Tubercle. — 
This  form  of  tubercle  is  distinguished  by 
its  white  appearance,  and  its  putty-like, 
gritty,  or  stony  consistence. 

All  these  forms  of  tubercle  run  into  one 
another,  and  may  exist  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  often  in  the  same  organ,  es- 
pecially in  the  lungs.  They  indicate  no 
further  essential  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  deposits  than  is  concerned  with  its 
amount  and  extent,  its  hardness  or  soft- 
ness, its  color— whether  white,  yellow, 
gray,  or  black,  or  its  being  recent  or  old 
—miliary  and  infiltrated  tubercle  being 
generally  new,  while  encysted  and  cal- 
careous tubercles  are  always  chronic.  In 
the  last  the  animal  matter  lias  been  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  mineral  matter  remains 
to  form  a  concretion. 

Great  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to 
whether  tubercle  is  peculiar  to  any  par- 
ticular elementarv  tissue,  and  as  to  how 
it  is  produced.  Like  all  forms  of  exuda- 
tion, it  may  occur  in  every  vascular  tex- 
ture, and  readily  coagulates  in  the  minute 
spaces  between  or  outside  the  textural 
elements  immediately  external  to  the 
vessels.    Of  this  we  may  easily  be  satis- 
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fied  by  stuclyiug  its  special  histology  in 
various  orgaus. 

With  re-iai-d  to  its  mode  of  production, 
tubercular"  matter  is  first  separated  from 
the  bloodvessels  as  a  lluid  exudation, 
forming  by  its  coagulation  a  molecular 
blasteiua.  The  molecules  of  which  it  is 
composed  then  aggregate  or  melt  into 


each  other  to  produce  tlie  tubercular  cor- 
puscles. These,  if  compressed  together 
and  formed  slowly,  constitute  the  indu- 
rated dense  granulations  described  by 
Bayle :  but  if  separated  by  the  soft  mo- 
lecular matter,  produce  the  more  common 
yellow  miliary  tubercles.  The  idea  that 
these  bodies  are  invariably  the  result  of 


[Fig.  18. 


Chronic  Phthisis. — Sho-vring  the  new  interlobular  flbroid  growth  surrounding  and  encapsulating  a  degeae- 
nited  and  caseous  portion  of  the  consolidated  lung.   X  5")  reduced  }i.  (Green.)] 


cell-proliferation  originates  from  the  erro- 
neous hypothesis  maintained  by  Virchow 
and  his  followers,  viz.,  that  all  morbid 
products  are  derived  from  cells.  In  their 
attempts  to  maintain  this  view,  they  have 
mistaken  the  occasional  enlargement  and 
proliferation  of  fibre  cells  in  areolar  tissue 
first  described  by  Lebert,  as  fibro-plastic 
cells,  for  tubercular  granules,  which  they 
describe  as  the  essential  elements  of  the 
lesion.  It  is  not  in  the  pleura  or  peri- 
toneum, however,  where  such  fibrous 
growths  are  occasionally  seen,  that  the 
real  manner  in  which  tubercle  is  formed 
can  be  well  observed,  but  in  the  lung, 
where  the  disease  is  most  common  and 
best  characterized.  There,  all  observa- 
tion demonstrates  that  it  originates  in  a 
molecular  exudation,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  diminished  vital  power,  seldom 
])asscs  beyond  the  nuclear  stage  of  growth. 
It  is  this  low  type  of  hysto-gencsis  that 
communicates  to  the  exudation  those  es- 
sential characters  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  tubercular  or  phthisical  disease. 

Morbid  Ait  atomy  of  Pnxnisis  Pur,- 
MONALis.— Although  tuberculization  of 
the  lungs  is  a  constant  and  essential  ele- 
ment of  Phthisis,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  hap- 


pens that  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  fatal 
termination  without  affecting  other  or- 
gans. Nothing,  also,  is  more  common  to 
find,  during  the  examination  of  dead 
bodies  generally,  than  that  the  lungs  are 
often  tiie  seat  of  tubercle  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  although  during  life  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  has  never  been  sus- 
pected. So  common,  indeed,  is  this  lesion, 
and  80  many  have  been  the  able  investi- 
gators of  the  alterations  it  produces  in  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  that  all  the 
anatomical  facts  connected  with  it  may  be 
said  to  be  thoroughly  knoAvn.  We  shall 
notice  the  morbid  changes  observed  in 
cases  of  Phthisis  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  frame,  seriatim. 

The  Lungs. — These  arc  the  organs  in 
which,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Louis,  tubercle  is  sure  to  be  discovered,  if 
it  occur  in  the  body  at  all.  This  law, 
though  now  known  to  admit  of  .some  ex- 
ceptions, especially  as  regards  tubercular 
])eritonitis,  is  still  so  generally  true  as  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  generaliza- 
tions ever  arrived  at  in  pathological 
science.  To  the  same  distinguished  phy- 
sician we  are  indebted  for  another  fact  of 
no  less  importance,  viz.,  thiit  when  tuber- 
cle occurs  in  the  lungs  it  attacks  the 
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ajik'os  f)f  Ihoso,  or<^ans  first.  The  oxcop- 
tioiiH  t"  lliis  law  arc;  so  lew  as  in  no  wiiy 
to  invalidate  its  great  practical  value. 

[Fig.  19. 


Apex  of  Luni;  affecied  with  Tulici  t  uUvr  Pneumonia.] 

The  morbid  changes  found  in  the  lungs  ■ 
of  those  who  die  laboring  under  Phthisis 
PuhnonaUs  vary  according  as  the  disease 
is  acute  or  chronic,  as  it  is  advancing  or 
retrograding,  and  as  it  is  associated  with 
othei'lesions.  In  acute  cases  miliary  and 
iniiltrated  tubercles  are  more  or  less  gene- 
ral in  one  or  both  lungs.  The  deposit  is 
generally  soft,  and  frequently  diffluent, 
causing  ulceration  and  irregular  anfrac- 
tuous cavities.  The  intervening  pulmon- 
ary texture  is  often  engorged  with  blood, 
is  more  or  less  pneumonic,  while  the 
bronchi  are  loaded  with  purulent  matter. 
The  acute  disease  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles anatomically  gray  hepatization  of 
the  lung,  and  like  it  is  more  frequently 
most  developed  in  the  lower  lobe. 

In  chronic  Phthisis,  constituting  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  met  with,  all  the 
forms  of  tubercle  previously  described  are 
met  with.  The  tubercle  is 
most  abundant  at  the  apex, 
but  may  invade  the  greater 
portion  of  one  or  both  lungs. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  will  most 
often  be  observed  that  one 
lung  is  more  affected  than  the 
other,  so  that  an  examination 
of  them  displays  all  stages, 
cither  of  the  onward  or  retro- 
grade progress  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  these,  although  often 
associated  together  in  very 
chronic  cases,  are  so  distinct- 
ive anatomically  as  to  require 
a  separate  description. 

Tiic  appearances  of  the  lung 
during  the  onward  i)rogres8  of 
tiie  disease  are— 1.  The  pres- 
ence of  miliary  tubercle  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  2.  The 
softening  of  this  tubercle,  so 
that  it  readily  breaks  down  under  the 
fiuf^er  or  a  current  of  water,  and  forms 
small  cavities  or  irregular  ulcerations 
communicating  one  with  another.  3. 
The  existence"  of  distinct  ulcers,  excava- 
tions, or  cavities,  as  they  are  named. 


Tiiese  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  until  they 
involve  nearly  the  entire  lung.  There 
may  be  one  or  several.    Tiiey  may  l)e  iso- 
lated or  anfractuous,  that  is,  communi- 
cating Willi  one  :uiotlier.     If  recent,  the 
internal  walls  are  irregular  and  rough  ; 
but  if  chronic,  the  ulc(!)-ative  jjfocess  has 
dissected  out  the  fibrous  tisi-uc,  leaving 
irregular  bands  stretched  across  the  inte- 
rior, composed  of  Ijloodvessels,  the  bron- 
chi, or  indurat(!d  fdirous  tissue.  "When 
very  chronic,  the  interior  is  lined  wilh  a 
smooth  membrane.    Tlicse  cavities  niaj' 
be  filled  wilh  air  and  fluids  in  varying 
proportions  ;  the  latter  being  viscous, 
l)urulent,  occasionally  sanguinolent.  and 
not  unfrequently  ichorous,  of  a  dirty- 
green  color  and  offensive  odor.  These 
changes  in  the  lung  may  be  associated  in 
varying  proportions  with  many  other  le- 
sions to  which  the  organ  is  subject. 
Pleuritic  adhesions  by  means  of  fiin-ous 
lymph,  are  very  common  ;  the  pleura?,  at 
the  apices  of  the  lung,  often  being  united 
to  each  other  by  a  dense,  tough  substance 
which  renders  their  separation  impossible. 
Bronchitis,  in  all  its  forms  and  stages, 
may  exist  together  with  more  or  less  em- 
physema, dilated  bronchi,  and  collapse  of 
the  lung.     There  may  be  pneumonia  or 
extravasation  of  blood,  inyolving  varying 
amounts  of  lung  tissue. 

There  is  a  disease  frequent  in  coal- 
miners,  called  carbonaceous  lungs  or 
Black  Phthisis,  in  which  there  is  no  tu- 
bercle, but  a  deposition  and  infiltration  of 
lamp-black  or  carbon  in  a  finely  molecular 
form,  and  which  gives  rise  to  cavities  and 
disorganization  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
also  commencing  at  the  apex.    It  is  ac- 

[Fig.  20. 


Apex  of  Tuberculous  Luui'.] 

compauied  by  black  spit,  and  is  generally 

fatal.'  ^  ^, 

The  retrograde  progress  of  the  disease 

1  See  tho  author's  Clinicnl  Lectnres,  5th 
edit.    "  Ou  Carbonaceous  Lungs,"  p.  T5G. 
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is  cbaracterizcd  anatomically  first,  by  the 
horny  induration  and  cretaceous  or  calca- 
reous transformation  of  the  tubercular 
matter;  secondly,  by  puckeriugs  and  cica- 
trices of  the  lung  tissue  ;  and  thirdlj^,  by 
contractions,  loss  of  substance,  and  more 

[Fig.  21. 


Pulmonary  Caverns.   From  a  specimen  in  tUo  cabine 
Dr.  Gross.] 

or  less  induration  of  the  organ.  It  may 
be  observed  in  about  one-fourth  of  all 
those  who  are  examined  after  death  in 
our  public  hospitals,  that  the  apices  of  the 
lungs  contain  one  or  more  masses,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  coffee- 
bean,  of  cretaceous  or  calcareous  matter. 
That  these  masses  were  originally  tuber- 
cle cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations, the  more  so  as  in  various 
cases  such  tubercle,  whether  in  the  mili- 
ary, infiltrated,  or  nodular  form,  may  not 
unfrequently  be  seen  to  present  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  induration  and  horny  hard- 
ness, approaching  towards  the  calcareous 
substance.  Such  hard  masses  if  dug  out 
and  allowed  to  dry,  indeed,  become  c°-eta- 
ceous,  the  animal  matter  having  shrunk 
away,  leaving  the  mineral  substance  un- 
altered. In  old  persons  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  it  has  been  shown  bv  Bocev 
and  Boudet  that  the  presence  of  these 
concretions  in  the  lungs  increases  to  the 
extent  of  from  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  all 
those  examined. 

If  these  concretions  or  masses  of  indur- 
ated tubercle  occur  at  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  the  pleuraj  covering  them  and  sub- 
jacent tissue  are  frequently  drawn  in  and 
puckered.  If  they  occur  deeper,  thev 
are  surrounded  by  indur,ated  pulmonary 
texture,  more  or  less  tinged  of  a  black 
VOL.  ir.— 8 
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color.  Occasionally,  also,  linear  and 
radiating  cicatrices  indicate  the  disap- 
pearance and  closure  of  pre-existing  ulcer- 
ations. Sometimes,  however,  tubercular 
cavities,  instead  of  closing  and  forming 
cicatrices,  remain  permanently  open  and 
filled  with  air.  They  are  lined 
by  a  smooth  membrane,  and  al- 
most always  communicate  with  a 
bronchial  tube.  In  this  condition 
we  discovered,  in  1842,  in  such  a 
case,  associated  with  pneumotho- 
rax fungi  growing  in  the  infiltrated 
matter  lining  the  chronic  cavitic?, 
and  have  found  them  frequently  in 
similar  excavations  since  then.' 
At  other  times  the  bronchial  tubes 
are  permanently  dilated,  by  the 
contraction  and  induration  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  between  them. 
This  occurrence,  conjoined  with 
the  other  lesions  referred  to,  gives 
rise  to  that  condition  described  by 
Dr.  Corrigan  as  cirrhosis  of  the 
lung.'' 

The  various  alterations  now  de- 
scribed may  be  associated  with 
other  lesions,  especially  chronic 
adhesions  of  the  pleura;,  eraphj-- 
seraa,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  dense 
pigmentary  deposits.  Not  unfre- 
quently it  may  be  observed  that 
whilst  one  portion  of  the  same  lung 
presents  a  marked  example  of  the 
retrograde  i^rogress  of  Phthisis, 
another  portion  as  decidedly  shows  the 
progressive  changes.  In  such  a  case  the 
former  indicates  tolerably  well  the  older 
and  more  chronic  transformations  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  there  is  noth- 
ing essentially  destructive  or  necessarily 
ftital  in  Phthisis,  and  that  in  all  stages  of 
the  disease  it  may  be  checked,  and  enable 
the  individual  affected  to  live  many  years 
subsequently,  and  die  of  old  age  or  other 
disorders.  Attention  to  morbid  anatomy 
in  recent  times  is  demonstrating  that  this 
occurs  far  more  frequently  than  was  for- 
merly supposed,  and  is  due  not  only  in 
many  cases  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of 
nature,  but  in  not  a  few  to  the  direct 
interference  of  art.^  This  latter  termina- 
tion, however,  is  materially  interfered  ■ 

'  Description  of  a  Cryptogamic  Plant  found 
growing  in  the  sputa  and  lungs  of  a  man  who 
labored  under  pneumo-thorax.  Trans,  of 
Royal  Soc.  of  Edinlmrgh,  1S42. 

"  See  Dublin  Medical  .Journal,  vol.  xiii. 
1838;  Laennec,  vol.  i.  p.  201  ;  Ileynand,  M6- 
moires  de  rAcaddmie,  tome  4nip;  Crnvoilhier, 
Anatomic  Patbologiquc,  livraison  32,  planchi 
5,  fig.  3;  and  the  author  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption, 2d  edit.  Case  3,  p.  .57. 

"  See  the  ^author's  work  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  in  which  several  such  eases 
are  recorded,  and  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances figured,— Figs.  21  to  2G. 
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with  sliould  other  organs  participate  in  I 
the  cliMoaso  ;  and  the  nioi'l)i(l  chani^os  oh-  | 
served  in  tlioni,  tliorelbrc,  next  demand 
our  attention. 


[Fig.  22. 


cicatrix  at  apex  of  Lung,  from  arrested 
Tuborculosln.] 


The  Pleune. — We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  during  tlie  wliole  progress  of 
Phthisis  the  pleurae,  as  well  as  every 
otlicr  part  of  the  lung,  are  apt  to  be  af- 
fected. This,  however,  may  not  only  be 
exhibited  by  adhesions  more  or  less  dense, 
but  not  unfrcquently  by  the  deposition  of 
tubercle  in  a  miliary  or  infdtrated  form, 
the  latter  of  which  assumes  a  laminar  or 
stratiform  character.  Effusions  and  exu- 
dations into  the  pleural  cavity  may  also 
occur,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  hydro- 
thorax  and  empyema.  Further,  the  pul- 
monary pleurce  may  be  ulcerated  and 
communications  take  place  with  tubercu-' 
lar  cavities,  or  with  the  bronchial  tubes, 
in  which  last  case  pneumo-thorax  is  the 
result. 

The  Trachea  and  Larynx. — The  trachea 
and  larynx  are  very  commonly  the  seat  of 
congestioa  and  ulceration  in  cases  of 
Phthisis.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  former  the  ulcerations  are  frequently 
small,  numerous,  and  round,  as  if  dug 
out  with  a  small  point ;  at  others,  they 
are  larger,  deeper,  and  lay  bare  the  carti- 
laginous rings.  In  the  larynx  they  are 
generally  irregular,  vaiying  greatly  in 
size,  and  sometimes  involving  both  vocal 
cords  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  organ. 
Their  edges  are  occasionally  studded  with 
indurated  tubercles,  and  sometimes  there 
is  tliickcning  with  a-dema  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  tending  to  close  the  glottis.  In 
chronic  cases  of  laryngeal  ulceration, 
which  is  often  called  Phthisis  laryvgea, 
caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  may 
occur. 

The  Bmnchial  Glands. — It  is  seldom  in 
cases  of  chronic  Phthisis  that  the  bron- 
chial glands  escape  being  afTcctod  with 
tubercle,  which  assumes  the  infiltrated 
form,  and  causes  in  these  considerable 
enlargement.  On  section  they  may  be 
almost  colorless,  but  they  arc  sometimes 
more  or  less  loaded  with  black  pigment. 

Meurt  and  Pericardium.— It  is  very 


rarely  that  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the 
heart  or  pericardiuin,  but  wlx'n  tliis  does 
occur,  it  tak(,-s  ])lace  in  the  nodular  Ibrm. 
The  heart,  however,  is  very  lialjie  to  be- 
come atrophied,  and  smaller  tiian  usual. 
In  lingering  cases  of  the  disease,  with  ex- 
treme emaciation,  it  may  l)e  found  after 
death  not  larger  than  a  duck's  egg.  The 
bulk  appears  to  be  adaj-tcd  to  the  dimin- 
i.slied  amount  of  Ijlood  in  the  body,  and 
the  little  work  it  has  to  do. 

Alimentary  Canal. — Very  rarely  ulcera- 
tions may  exist  in  the  pharynx,  but  en- 
largement of  the  follicles  is  comm<jn.  The 
cesophagus  and  stomach  are  organs  whicli 
are  remarkably  free  from  tubercular  dis- 
ease ;  but,  according  to  Louis,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  (he  latter  vi^cus  is 
lialjle  to  softi'uing,  mammillation,  and 
attevmation,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In 
the  small  intestine  the  glands  of  Peyer 
are  very  liable  to  enlargements  and  ulcer- 
ation, especially  in  its  lower  third.  The 
enlargements  are  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  tubercle  in  and  around  the  solitary  and 
aggregated  glands,  often  accompanied  by 
considerable  redness  and  vascular  conges- 
tion.   It  presents  the  miliary  or  granular 
forms,  although  occasionally  it  may  ex- 
hibit small  nodules  the  size  of  peas. 
Tubercular  ulcerations  of  the  small  intes- 
tines are  common  in  the  last  stages  of 
Phthisis,  and  occupy  the  seat  of  the  soli- 
tary and  aggregated  glands.    In  the  first 
case  they  are  i-oundcd,  with  abrupt  or 
tuberculated  margins,  with  a  yellowish  or 
dirty-gray  base.    In  the  latter  case  they 
are  oval  in  form,  running  transversely 
round  the  gut,  so  that  they  are  readily 
distinguished  from  typhoid  ulcerations, 
the  long  axis  of  which  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.     Their  margins  are  smooth, 
sometimes  tuberculated  ;  the  base  sunk, 
and  covered  with  a  purulent  or  dirty- 
grayish  substance.    Above  the  ilco-cohc 
valve  the  ulcers  have  a  tendency  to  run 
into  one  another  and  produce  an  ulcerated 
surface,  more  or  less  broad,  surrounding 
the  gut.    These  ulcers  occasionally  are  so 
deep  as  to  perforate  the  intestine.  Similar 
tubercular  granulations  and  ulcers  may 
also  be  found  in  the  large  intestine. 

Peritoneum. — In  rare  cases  the  intesti- 
nal ulcerations  perforate  the  bowel,  almost 
always  giving  rise  to  fatal  peritonitis. 
Not  unfrcquently,  however,  chronic  ad- 
hesions exist,  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent, 
on  the  peritoneal  surface  outside  these 
ulcers,  uniting  coils  of  intestines  to  one 
another,  or  to  the  abdominal  walls. 
Chronic  tubercular  peritonitis  may  also 
occur  when  tlie  intestines  are  covered  and 
a^Hutinatcd  together  bv  coagulated  exu- 
dation, studded  throughout  with  miliary 
tubercle.  This  lesion,  though  it  may  ac- 
company Pulmonary  Phthisis,  may,  .some- 
times, exist  as  a  primary  and  independent 
disease. 
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Mesenteric  and  other  Lymphatic  Olands. 
—These  are  very  liable  to  be  enlarged  iu 
Phthisis,  -when  they  may  present  greater 
or  less  induration  and  enlargement,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  or  chronic  condition 
of  the  disease.  Tubercle  usually  is  pres- 
ent in  them  in  the  infiltrated  form,  at  first 
yellow,  cheesy  or  soft,  afterwards  white 
and  indurated,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  cre- 
taceous and  calcareous. 

Liver.— In  children  the  liver  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  seat  of  miliary  and  infil- 
trated tubercles,  but  iu  the  adult  this  is 
very  rarely  observed.  More  commonly 
the  organ  is  enlarged,  a  result  previously 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion, but  now  known  to  depend  upon 
a  peculiar  albuminous  transformation 
known  as  the  waxy  disease,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  beeswax.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  weigh 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  It  presents  a  pecu- 
liar density  to  the  feel,  a  pale  fawn  or  yel- 
low-brownish color ;  and  on  section  the 
cut  edges,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  are 
semi-translucent.  We  were  the  first  to 
examine  this  disease  of  the  liver  micro- 
scopically in  1845,  and  found  the  hepatic 
cells  to  be  condensed  together,  shrivelled, 
colorless,  and  of  peculiar  transparency, 
with  the  nucleus  absent,  or  evidently  dis- 
appearing. '  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  related  chemically  to  starch,  and 
therefore  called  amyloid  degeneration. 
Bat  it  is  never  changed  blue  on  the  addi- 
tion of  iodine,  although  we  have  found 
that  like  certain  other  forms  of  albumin- 
ous compounds  it  possesses  the  property 
of  fixing  colors,  such  as  the  reddish-brown 
tint  of  iodine,  or  the  peculiar  pigments 
of  indigo  and  carmine. 

Spleen  and  Kidneys. — Both  these  organs, 
like  the  liver,  in  early  life  may  become 
subject  to  tubercular  deposits  in  the  mili- 
ary form,  which  in  the  adult  are  very 
rare.  The  kidney  further  is  liable  to  ex- 
tensive tubercular  deposits,  causing  ab- 
scesses, or  what  is  known  as  scrofulous 
pyelitis.  Like  the  liver  also,  it  is  com- 
monly affected  in  Phthisis  with  the  waxy 
degeneration,  causing  induration  and  en- 
largement of  its  substance,  and  the  same 
translucent  albuminoid  degeneration  of 
the  cells  and  vascular  elements. 

Other  textures  and  organs. — In  the  fore- 
going summary  we  have  only  shortly  al- 
luded to  the  morbid  changes  most  com- 
monly found  in  cases  of  Phthisis.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  al- 
most every  vascular  tissue  in  the  body 
may,  under  particular  conditions,  be  sub- 
ject to  tubercular  deposits  in  conjunction 
with  the  disease  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing, and  thus,  in  special  cases,  the  bones, 

'  See  the  author's  Clinical  Lectures,  5tli 
edit.  Case  clxi.  p.  731.  Also  remarks  on  the 
waxy  degeneration,  Idem,  p.  249. 


muscles,  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
skin,  the  bladder,  testes,  <&c.  &c.,  may  be 
occasionally  involved. 

Causes  or  Phthisis  PuLMOiirALis.— 
The  various  circumstances  which  predis- 
pose to  Phthisis  have  been  most  anxiously 
investigated.  All  we  can  venture  to  offer 
in  this  place  is  a  very  general  summary  of 
the  numerous  researches  undertaken  in 
connection  with  this  subject. 

^(/c— Phthisis  is  not  a  disease  that  is 
common  in  early  infancy  or  in  advanced 
age.  It  is  more  frequent  during  child- 
hood and  youth,  although  cases  may  be 
seen  in  m'auy  persons  of  middle  age,  as 
well  as  among  young  children.  Prom  the 
returns  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  it  would  appear  to  be  most 
frequent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  Age  unquestionably  greatly  in- 
fluences the  progress  of  Phthisis,  the  acute 
being  most  common  in  young,  and  chronic 
in  elderly  persons.  We  should  not  forget, 
however,  that  Phthisis  in  advanced  life  is 
frequently  the  termination  of  a  prolonged 
case,  which  commenced  many  years  pre- 
viously. 

Sex. — It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Phthisis  is  more  common  in  females  than 
in  males,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  invariable  rule.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  case  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Home  having  pointed  out  that 
in  the  years  183.3,  '31,  and  '35,  185  cases 
were  males,  and  only  112  females.  The 
same  excess  of  males  laboring  under  the 
disease  has  prevailed  in  that  institution 
ever  since,  as  in  the  years  1813  to  1810  in- 
clusive there  were — males  356,  females 
217 ;  and  in  the  latest  reports  for  the 
year  1865  the  numbers  are — males  126, 
females  64. 

Hereditary  tendency. — Instances  are  not 
uncommon  in  which  members  of  the  same 
family  a;-e  observed  to  hecome  affected 
one  after  another  with  Phthisis,  on  arriv- 
ing at  a  certain  age.  This,  however,  may 
depend  not  so  much  upon  weakness  in- 
herited from  parents,  as  it  does  upon  a 
vicious  method  of  rearing  the  infants  and 
children  of  certain  families.  We  have 
seen  the  children  of  many  families  become 
phthisical,  in  whom  no  hereditary  taint 
could  be  traced,  and  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  in  the  clinical  wards  of  the 
Eoyal  Infirmary,  that,  among  the  six  or 
eight  cases  of  Phthisis  then  present,  not 
one  could  be  traced  to  hereditary  causes. 
Although,  therefore, there  canbeno  doubt 
that  weakness  in  parents  is  a  cause  of 
weakness  in  the  offspring,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion it  is  by  no  means  so  general  or  in- 
fluential a  source  of  Phthisis  as  is  usually 
supposed. 

Vitiated  atmosphere. — This  has  been  con- 
cluded to  be  a  powerful  cause  of  Phthisis 
by  numerous  authors,  and  there  can  be  no 
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tlouht  that  the  h!il)itvinl  breathing  of  de- 
oxidized or  impure  air  must  greatly  im- 
pede mitntion.  Amoug  th(!  poor  tliere  eau 
be  little  diliieully  in attribuling its edeels  to 
close  or  overcrowded  rooms,  in  which  they 
■work  and  sleep.  Among  the  higher  clafrscs 
this  is  not  so  obvious  a  cause,  although 
IJaudelocque,  in  support  ol' this  liis  favorite 
theory  of  the  origin  of  tubercles,  accused 
thcni  of  Iving  in  bed  too  long,  and  said 
that  the  children  slept  with  their  heads 
under  the  bedclothes. 

Climalc.—lt  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
Phthisis  is  more  frequent  in  temperate  ' 
climates  than  in  very  cold  or  very  -warm 
ones.  It  is  by  no  means  conmion  in  Rus- 
sia and  Canada,  notwithstanding  the  long 
continued  cold,  nor  docs  it  prevail  among 
the  nations  of  the  tropics.  These  last,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  pecularly  liable  to 
Phthisis  on  coming  to  Europe.  Some 
favored  spots  are  stated  to  be  free  from 
Phthisis;  among  these,  it  has  been  re- 
cently pointed  out  by  Drs.  Macrae  and 
M'CoU,  arc  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Mull, 
among  the  Avestern  Isles  of  Scotland.  Dr. 
lljaltelin  has  informed  me  that  Iceland 
enjoys  a  like  immunity. 

ConLugion  and  Infection.— Several  of  the 
older  Avi-itcrs  were  of  opinion  that  Phthi- 
sis -was  contagious  and  infectious,  an  opin- 
ion still  widely  disseminated  in  certain 
countries,  more  especially  Spain  and  Italy. 
"We  have  too  frequently  seen  the  death  of 
a  phthisical  patient  in  Italian  hotels  give 
rise  to  the  most  extortionate  demands  for 
the  pretended  destruction  of  bedding  and 
furniture,  all  of  which  should  be  firmly 
resisted.  It  has  occasionally  been  ob- 
served that  Phthisis  in  a  wife  or  husband 
has  been  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  the  husband  or  wife.  The 
frequency  also  with  which  young  women 
become  phthisical  after  pregnancy  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  that  they  may  have 
been  infected  by  the  opposite  sex  through 
the  uterus.  These  ideas  have  received 
no  support  from  the  profession.  In  1865, 
however,  it  Avas  announced  by  M.  Ville- 
min'  that  the  cause  of  tubercle  Avas  a 
virus,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  inocu- 
lating it  in  healthy  rabbits,  by  inserting 
fray  granular  tubercle  below  incisions  in 
their  skins.  These  experiments  appear 
to  have  been  carefully  performed.  They 
have  been  successfully  repeated  by  Lc- 
bert,  and  also  by  others,  Avith  varyin;^  re- 
sults. The  experiments  of  Drs.  AndrcAV 
Clark,^  Wilson  Fox,"  and  Burdon  Sander- 
son*  have  further  shoAvn  that  not  only 


•  For  a  good  summary  of  M.  Villcmin's 
views  and  (ixpcrimonts,  sou  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal .Journal  for  February,  18G7,  p.  756. 

2  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  18G7. 
s  On  the  Artificial  Production  of  Tuherelo 
in  the  Lower  Animals.    4to.  London,  18()8. 

*  Tenth  Report  of  tli(>  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council.    London,  laiib. 


tubercle  but  a  variety  of  other  morbid 
products,  and  even  local  irritation  of  the 
tissues,   may  produce  deposits  in  the 
glands,  lungs,  and  various  organs  in  rab- 
bits, and  especially  in  guinea-pigs.  Thus 
the  introduction  of  a  setou  produced  them 
in  one  case,  and  pieces  of  ])utrid  muscle 
in  no  less  than  four  out  of  five  inocula- 
tions. '    These  facts  hIioav  that  the  h-sions 
described  as  tubercle  are  analogous  to  the 
secondary  deposits  occurring  in  pyamia, 
and  Avhich  are  knoAvn  to  result  from  the 
poisoning  of  the  blood  by  absorption  and 
injection  into  it  of  putrid  fluids,  but  they 
in  no  way  support  the  hyj)othesis  that 
Phthisis  Puhnonalis  is  contagious  or  infec- 
tious.   But  Ave  shall  again  allude  to  this 
matter  under  the  head  of  Theory  of  the 
Production  of  Phthisis. 

[The  controversy  in  regard  to  the  com- 
municability  of  Phthisis  has  not  yet  been 
set  at  rest.  Amongst  the  most  careful 
experiments  upon  the  subject  appear  to 
have  been  those  of  Tappeiner,  of  Meran, 
in  the  Tyrol."  He  caused  dogs  to  breathe 
for  several  hours  daily  the  air  of  a  cham- 
ber which  had  been  impregnated,  by 
means  of  an  atomizer,  with  a  mixture  of 
phthisical  sputa  Avith  Avater.  After  a  pe- 
riod varying  from  tAventy-five  to  forty -five 
days,  all  but  one  of  eleven  animals  so 
treated  were  found,  upon  being  killed,  to 
have  miliary  tuberculization  of  both 
lungs  ;  most  of  them  having  the  same  de- 
posit also  in  the  kidneys,  and  some  in  the 
liver  and  spleen.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion accorded  witb  the  naked-eye  appear- 
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Dr.'  Max  Schottelius,  becoming  ac- 
quainted Avith  these  experiments,  repeat- 
ed them,  Avith  important  A'ariations.  In 
a  number  of  instances  he  impregnated 
the  air  to  be  breathed  not  Avith  tubercular 
sputa,  but  Avith  those  of  simple  bron- 
chitis; in  other  like  experiments,  Avith 
brain,  cheese,  and  cinnabar.  Bronchitic 
sputa  produced  tuberculosis  in  the  ani- 
mals so  exposed  as  often  as  did  the  sputa 
of  phthisis.  Cheese  had  a  Icfs  frequent 
effect ;  pulverized  brain  still  less ;  and 
cinnabar  the  least  of  all,  but  still  produe- 
ino-  some  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  These 
investi"-ations  only  confirm  the  conclusion 
above  "stated  by  "  Dr.  Bennett,  that  the 
causation  of  tuberculosis  by  an  mtroduc- 
tion  of  material  into  the  system  from 
without  is  not  spcdfic;  since  other  mat- 
ters besides  tubercle  can  produce  the 
same  effeets.  , 

Still,  this  does  not  finallv  dispose  of  the 
subject.  The  question  whether  there  is 
or  "is  not  a  specific  contayhtm  of  tubercle, 
as  there  is  of  syphilis  or  smallm)x  has 
nmch  of  pathological  interest.  But  the 
paramount  inquiry  for  the  physician  is, 
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can  Phthisis,  whether  specific  or  not,  ever 
be  coniniunicatecl  ? 

Drs.  W.  H.  Webb'  and  E.  Ilokleu,*  in 
papers  upon  tliis  topic,  give  references 
showing  an  affirmative  opinion  in  regard 
to  this  'question  to  have  been  expressed 
by  Galen,  Cullen,  Heberden,  Morgagni, 
Laennec,  Andral,  Bright,  xVddison,  Cop- 
land, Drake,  Dickson,  Budd,  Walshe, 
Beale,  Bowditch,  Flint,  Stilie,  Da  Costa, 
and  others. 

Dr.  Ilolden  obtained,  in  answer  to  cir- 
culars of  inquiry,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
replies  from  leading  physicians  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  one 
Imudred  and  twenty-six  affirmed  their 
belief  in  the  communicability  of  consump- 
tion. Seventy-four  gave  a  negative  an- 
swer ;  and  fifty  were  in  doubt  upon  the 
subject. 

The  evidence  which  lias  produced  this 
afiii'mative  conviction  in  so  many  minds 
is  of  a  simple  character.  A  man  or  wo- 
man, previously  in  excellent  health,  and 
without  inherited  predisposition  to  con- 
sumption, nurses  a  wife,  husband,  sister, 
or  friend,  through  a  fatal  attack  of 
Phthisis ;  and  then,  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  sickens  and  dies  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. Coincidence  is,  of  coyrse,  apart 
from  communication,  a  possibility  ;  and 
the  effect  of  long,  anxious  watching,  prob- 
ably with  much  confinement  in  a  close 
atmosphere,  must  not  be  ignored. 

Some  cases,  however,  have  a  more 
striking  appearance.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  : — * 

"  The  only  two  midwivcs  practising  at 
Neuenberg,  a  healthy  little  town  of  1300 
inhabitants  in  1875,  Avere  R.  and  S.  Of 
these,  the  woman  S.  was  undoubted^  the 
subject  of  Phthisis,  with  abundant  puri- 
form  expectoration.  In  the  first  case  de- 
scril)ed.  Dr.  Reich  extracted  the  child  by 
turning.  While  his  attention  was  en- 
gaged with  the  mother,  he  noticed  that, 
owing  to  some  difliculty  in  the  child's 
breathing,  the  nurse  S.  sucked  the  mucus 
from  tlie  infant's  mouth,  and  also  endeav- 
ored to  promote  respiration  by  blowing 
into  its  mouth.  For  the  first  three  weeks 
the  child  progressed  well,  but  then  its 
health  failed,  and  within  three  months  of 
its  birth  it  died  of  well-marked  tubercular 
m-ningitis,  initiated  by  symptoms  of  bron- 
chial catarrh.  In  May  and  June  follow- 
mg  two  more  children  died  of  the  same 
disease.  These  three  cases  had  been  at- 
tended by  the  nurse  S.  Dr.  Reich's  at- 
tention being  thus  attracted,  he  found,  on 
uivestigation,  that  between  the  4th  April, 
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1875,  and  the  10th  May,  187G,  seven  chil- 
dren, in  addition  to  the  above  three,  had 
died  (all  witliin  the  first  year)  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  although  in  no  case  was 
there  any  history  of  hereditary  tubercu- 
losis ;  that  all  these  cases  had  been  at- 
tended by  the  woman  S.,  while  of  all  the 
cases  attended  by  the  other  midwife,  R., 
not  one  had  died  of  this  disease,  nor  had 
any  manifested  in  any  way  indications  of 
any  tubercular  form  of  disease.  The  du- 
ration of  the  illness  varied  from  eight 
days  to  thi'cc  weeks ;  whereas  of  the 
ninety-two  children  who  died  in  their 
first  year  during  the  nine  years  from  18GG 
to  1874,  only  two  died  of  tubercular  me- 
ningitis; and  similarly,  among  the  twelve 
infants  who  died  in  1877,  there  was  only 
one  such  case,  and  its  parents  were  tuber- 
culous. The  midwife  S.  herself  died  of 
Phthisis  in  July,  187G,  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  S.  had  been  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  sucking  mucus  from  the  mouth 
of  infants,  and  also  of  caressing  and  kiss- 
ing them." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  A.  Stille  re- 
marks, "  if  Pulmonary  Phthisis  were  often 
conveyed  by  contagion,  the  cases  ought 
to  be  of  daily  occurrence,  since  the  dis- 
ease is  the  most  frequent  of  all  mortal 
diseases."  Dr.  Cotton,'  of  the  Brompton 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Cormac,*  of  Dublin,  have  argued  strongly 
against  the  idea  of  communicability. 
From  the  statistics  of  the  Brompton  Hos- 
pital, collected  by  Drs.  Cotton  and  Ed- 
wards, it  has  been  shown  that  of  the 
many  nurses  and  others  engaged  in  that 
institution  during  twenty-one  years,  but 
one  nurse  and  one  servant  died  of  Phthisis. 
Especial  cai'e  seems  to  have  been  taken, 
in  the  Brompton  Hospital,  in  regard  to 
ventilation  and  other  hygienic  conditions. 
Dr.  Cotton's  expression  is,  that  "a  resi- 
dence in  the  consumptive  hospital,  and 
long-continued  working  in  its  wards,  is  a 
very  good  way,  indeed,  not  to  catch  the 
disease.''''  In  the  most  cogent  instances 
cited  in  favor  of  contagion,  the  person  ap- 
pearing to  contract  Phthisis  from  another 
has  been  one  who,  for  weeks  or  months 
together,  slept  in  the  same  room,  often  in 
the  same  bed  ;  besides  being  in  the  same 
apartment  also  for  a  great  part  of  every 
day.  Thus  not  only  the  Injurious  eflTcct 
of  "rebreathcd  air"  (MacCormac)  was 
felt,  intensified  usually  by  shutting  up 
windows,  &c.,  to  keep  out  the  coUf,  but 
the  inhalation  of  air  exhaled  from  dis- 
eased lungs  was  almost  constant.  "  Con- 
tinuous molecular  change"  (Snow)  may 
be  easily  supposed  in  this  way  to  occur ; 
through  the  introduction  into  liealthy 
lungs  of  minute  particles  of  disintegrated 
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luii!^  tissue,  given  out  in  tlie  Ijrcatli  of  a 
plitliislciil  i):itieiil,  luid  not  removed,  by 
venUliiLiun. 

Proui  the  loregoiuf^  considerations,  the 
following  conclusions  may  be  derived  : — 

1.  Tubercle  is  not  a  spcdjic  niorljid  pro- 
duet,  and  therefore  in  no  strict  sense  can 
Phtliisis  be  called  a  contagious  disease. 

2.  Exposure!  to  the  atmosphere  breathed 
by  consumptives  is  not  attended  by  dan- 
ger, so  long  as  good  ventilation  is  main- 
tained. 

3.  Inliahng  the  breath  of  patients  far 
advanced  in  Phthisis,  in  close  rooms,  and 
for  long  periods  togctlier,  has  l)een,  in 
some  instances,  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  persons  previously 
healthy. 

4.  Therefore,  we  should  always  advise 
that  no  healtliy  person  shall  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  with  a  consumptive ;  nor,  if 
avoidable,  in  the  same  room,  unless  am- 
ple ventilation  is  maintained. — H.] 

Occupation. — Plithisis  is  unusually  com- 
mon among  the  workers  in  certain  trades, 
more  especially  stonemasons,  grinders  and 
polishers  of  steel,  dressers  of  Uax  and  fea- 
thers, cotton  carders,  china  scourers  and 
potters,  tailors,  sempstresses,  straw-plait- 
ers,  laee-makers,  silk-workers,  and  iron 
and  coal  miners.  On  the  other  hand, 
cooks,  butchers,  tanners,  tallow-chandlers, 
and  soap-boilers,  enjoy  to  a  great  degree 
an  immunity  from  the  disease.  In  the 
first  class  of  eases  the  inhalation  of  foreign 
particles  into  the  lungs  excites  local  irri- 
tation, which  proves  injurious  to  the  res- 
piration, and  deteriorates  the  constitu- 
tion ;  or  the  result  is  occasioned  by  the 
combined  operations  of  sedentary  employ- 
ments, impure  atmosphere,  exhaustive 
■work,  and  bad  food.  In  the  second  class 
of  cases  there  are  good  wages,  and,  as  a 
concomitant,  good  food,  while  a  constant 
contact  with  oil  is  supposed  to  offer  an 
additional  explanation  of  the  fact. 

JIumidity  has  been  supposed  to  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  production 
of  Phthisis.  Magendie  thought  he  had 
produced  tubercle  in  rabbits  by  confining 
them  in  damp  cellars.  Baudelocque  points 
to  numerous  localities,  such  as  morasses, 
houses  surrounded  by  ditches,  and  so  on, 
where  the  disease  is  rife.  It  is  also  com- 
mon in  Holland,  and  other  countries  lia- 
ble to  damp  fogs  and  an  atmosphere  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Plithisis  has  been 
shown  to  prevail  in  the  damp  soils  of  the 
United  Stat(;s  by  the  careful  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  ]?owditch,  of  Boston,  U.  S., 
and  of  England  by  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan. ' 
On  the  other  band,  in  elevated  dry  re- 
gions it  is  said  to  be  comparatively  rare. 
In  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Reg- 
istrar-General for  Scotland,  it  is  pointed 

I  Tenth  Report  of  tlio  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  18G8. 


out  tliat  for  every  100,000  inhaljitants 
there  il'wA  annually  from  consumption  200 
persons  in  J.cith,  2',)H  in  Edinburgh,  JjlO 
in  Perth,  ;i:52  in  Aberdeen,  'MO  in  Dun- 
dee, ;{H;{  in  Paisley,  in  Glasgow,  and 
400  in  Greenock.  In  these  towns,  tiiere- 
fore,  the  death-rate  is  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dryness  of  the  site. 

iJkt.  —  Of  all  the  causes  producing 
Phthisis  and  tubercular  diseases  gener- 
ally, a  low  diet,  or  inip(.'rfect  assimilation 
of  food,  is  the  most  obvious  and  um  quiv- 
ocal.  Among  the  lower  orders  M'c  observe 
this  to  be  tlie  case  in  all  large  cities, 
among  the  ill-fed  and  half-starved  poor, 
in  orphan  and  foundling  institutions,  and 
whenever  from  any  cause  the  food  of  the 
lieoplc  is  rendered  scarce  or  dear.  In  the 
higher  classes  we  observe  it  follow  ing  the 
system  of  nourishing  infants  t;y  hired 
nurses,  or  bringing  them  up  by  hand,  and 
in  early  childhood  from  a  pampered  in- 
dulgence in  indigestible  or  non-nutritious 
substances.  Not  unfrcquently  it  results 
from  alloAving  weak  children  to  reject  tlie 
fatty  constituents  of  food.  Most  of  the 
other  causes  to  which  we  have  referred 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  economy,  by  diminishing  ap- 
petite, and  impeding  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  food. 

Other  discascft. — It  has  frequently  been 
observed  that  Phthisis  folloAvs  attac  ks  of 
previous  diseases,  which  by  either  affect- 
ing the  lungs,  or  strongly  depreshing  the 
system,  and  not  unfrcquently  by  both, 
appear  to  have  caused  the  disease.  Thus 
it  has  followed  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
measles,  and  hooping-cough  in  persons 
previously  healthy.  Want  of  appetite 
and  dyspepsia  in  the  young  are  fertile 
sources  of  Phthisis.  Indeed,  all  disorders 
which  permanently  lower  the  strength  in 
the  young,  and  interfere  with  the  nutri- 
tion so  necessary  at  that  period  of  life  for 
developing  the  growth  of  the  body,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  tubercle.  The 
weakness  resulting  from  parturition  and 
prolonged  lactation  in  feeble  women  is  a 
striking  example.  For  the  same  reason 
it  occurs  in  some  rheumatic  and  gouty 
persons. 

Prcdisjwsition.—Scc'm^  that  none  of  the  ' 
causes  mentioned  invariably  produce  the 
disease,  and  that  striking  exceptions  may 
be  cited  of  persons  who  exposed  to  one  or 
all  of  them  have  yet  escaped  the  malady, 
the  difficulty  has  been  attempted  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  recourse  to  predisposition.  In 
the  same  manner  that  many  persons  ex- 
posed to  fever  or  smallpox  arc  not  affected, 
or  that  certain  plants  only  grow  on  par- 
ticular soils  or  patches  of  ground,  so  it  is 
said  there  nuist  be  a  something  super- 
added to  other  causes  in  tubercular  cases, 
which  is  called  predisposition.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  ujion  the  subtle  argu- 
ment wiiich  has  thus  been  raised,  and 
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which  appears  to  us,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  as  reasonable  as  is  the  calcula- 
tion of  chances  concerning  the  probability 
of  escape  to  any  particular  soldier  who 
exposes  himself  to  the  lire  of  an  enemy. 
In  neither  case  is  it  predisposition  nor 
chance,  but  rather  the  operation  of  fixed 
laws,  which  it  is  not  given  to  us  as  yet  to 
recognize,  or  regarding  which  we  cannot 
so  calculate  as  to  avoid  their  operation. 

It  may  be  observed,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  that  vitiated  air,  hu- 
midity, want  of  cleanliness,  bad  diet, 
drunken  habits,  and  a  variety  of  debili- 
tating causes,  all  concur  apparently  to 
produce  the  effdcts,  so  that  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  attribute  the  disease  to 
any  one  especially.  In  the  higher  classes 
two  causes  more  especially  are  found,  viz, 
an  hereditary  taint,  and  improper  nutri- 
tion. On  looking  at  the  whole  train  of 
causation,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that 
they  may  all  converge  in  mal-assimilation 
or  deficiency  of  food.  As  far  as  th3 
strength  of  the  economy  and  constitution 
of  the  blood  are  concerned,  it  matters 
little  whether  deficient  vitality  be  caused 
by  the  food  being  deficient,  or,  if  abund- 
ant, its  not  being  digested  ;  or  again,  if 
digested,  its  being  deteriorated  in  the 
lungs  by  noxious  gases,  by  inoculation  of 
morbid  matters,  or  by  constant  conges- 
tion, the  result  of  tissue  irritation.  As  a 
general  conclusion  we  hold  to  the  belief 
that  the  great  cause  of  tubercle  is  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  or  diminished  vital 
power,  however  produced;  a  theory  which 
has  the  merit  of  teaching  mankind  to 
avoid  all  causes  which  may  exhaust  the 
frame,  and  to  e3tal)]i3h  as  remedies  every- 
thing that  can  communicate  to  it  strength 
and  vigor. 

Natural  Progress  of  Phthisis.— 
The  commencement  of  Phthisis  may  be 
said  to  be  established  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
tinctly shown  that  tubercles  exist  in  the 
lung.  This  period,  however,  is  generally 
preceded  by  more  or  less  deterioration  in 
the  general  health,  indications  of  debility, 
and  impoverishment  of  nutrition.  It  is 
true  there  are  many  individuals  in  whom 
the  deteriorating  process  is  so  gradual, 
that  this  change  has  not  been  observed 
either  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  such  will  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  experienced  physician. 
At  other  times  the  impaired  health  is 
caused  by  some  exhausting  malady  of  a 
general  character,  or  of  one  especially 
affecting  the  chest.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  first  obvious  departure  from  health 
is  a  hemorrhage  coming  from  the  lungs. 
It  is  under  these  or  other  exhausting  cir- 
cumstances that  a  matter  is  exuded  in  a 
fluid  state  from  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs, 
Mrhich  collects  and  coagulates  in  such  por- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  texture  as  offer 


least  resistance.  Although  a  small  por- 
tion may  insinuate  itself  between  the  ele- 
mentary textures  of  the  organ,  it  will 
principally  pass  into  the  air-vessels,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air.  A  miliary 
tubercle  may  in  this  way  block  up  from 
three  to  twenty  of  these  air-vesicles.  The 
amount  of  isolated  tubercles  so  formed  in 
the  lung,  their  aggregation  and  union  to- 
gether giving  to  the  morbid  product  the 
appearance  of  infiltration,  somewhat  im- 
pedes respiration  and  the  functions  of  the 
pulmonary  organs,  according  to  the  extent- 
of  the  morbid  product.  Their  presence, 
also,  by  irritating  the  pulmonary  nerves,  ' 
gives  rise  to  the  frequent  dry  cough  so 
common  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  tubercular  matter  having  coagulated, 
constitutes  a  foreign  solid  body,  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  being  again  broken 
down  and  so  rendered  capable  of  being 
either  absorbed  or  excreted.  Thus  the 
miliary  or  infiltrated  forms,  whether  gray 
or  yellow,  after  a  time  soften — a  process 
which  may  commence  at  any  part  of  the 
mass,  and  gradually  affect  the  whole. 
This  softening  is  a  disintegration  or  slow 
death  of  the  tubercular  exudation,  con- 
stituting true  ulceration,  which  is  more  or 
less  extensive,  accoi'ding  to  the  amount  of 
the  morbid  deposit.  When  recent,  the 
pulmonary  tissue  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood is  more  or  less  congested,  but 
when  chronic  it  is  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, often  forming  a  capsule,  which  sur- 
rounds the  hardened  tubercle,  or  a  mem- 
brane lining  an  excavation.  The  other 
neighboring  tissues  are  also  necessarily 
involved.  The  pleurte  are  thickened,  the 
bronchi  sometimes  loaded  with  tubercle, 
at  others  obliterated  by  pressure,  the 
bloodvessels  are  congested,  ruptured,  and 
ultimately  impervious,  and  the  nerves 
compressed  and  irritated.  As  the  ulcera- 
tive process  extends,  the  elementaiy  struc- 
tures of  the  lung  are  more  and  more  de- 
stroyed, the  excavations  become  larger, 
more  numerous,  and  unite  with  each 
other,  until  at  length  the  pulmonary  or- 
gans can  no  longer  perform  their  func- 
tions. In  most  cases,  however,  before 
this  is  arrived  at,  tubercle  appears  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  producing  com- 
plications,  under  the  'united  effects  of 
which  the  strength  is  exhausted. 

It  is  only  in  rapid  or  acute  cases  of 
Phthisis  that  the  ulcerative  tendency  of 
the  tubercular  exudations  pursues  an  uni- 
formly destructive  progress.  In  chronic 
cases  this  is  frequently  checked,  and  for  a 
time  slumbers,  the  symptoms  improving 
and  the  patient  exhibiting  tempf)rary 
signs  of  recovery.  These  arrestments  of 
the  disease  may  be  of  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  permanent  in  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  than  is  generally  sujiposed. 
Indeed,  while  the  more  extended  cultiva' 
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tion  of  morbid  anatomy  in  rof-ont  times  i 
has  di'inonstratod  tlio  rrcqiioiicy  of  vwlti-  I 
cv.nus  and  calcarcons  concrolions  !it  tliu  ] 
ai)icc.s  ()f  tlu!  iuii<..s,  as  well  as  ol'  pidmon- 
ary   tacaLrict's,   physical  diagnosis  and 
niort;  e.iri'ful  ol)sui-vation  liavc  shown  in 
tlio  living,  that  corrospoiidiiig  with  the 
disappcaranci;  of  symptoms  and  physical  [ 
signs  the  health  has  imi)rovcd,  and  ulti-  ' 
niatcly  been  jicrmancntly  restoi-ed.    Wc  i 
arc  satislicd  that  there  is  no  period  in  the  i 
history  of  the  disease  in  whicli  permanent 
arrestment  may  not  take  place,  although,  \ 
of  course,  il  is  lar  more  connnon  when  it 
is  linnted  in  extent,  and  confined  to  one 
hmg.    The  facts  we  have  seen  and  re- 
corded on  this  subject,  however,  show' 
that  individuals  with  extensive  cavities 
and  disease  on  both  sides  may,  under 
favorable  circumstances  and  with  appro- 
X^riate  nuinagement,  ultimately  recover. 

Theory  of  the  Production  of 
Phthisis. — It  is  not  our  intention  to  en- 
ter into  an  account,  descriptive  and  crit- 
ical, of  the  numerous  views  Avhich  have 
been  held  in  past  times  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  Phthisis.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  speak  of  the  two  theories  which  are 
now  being  discussed,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  adopt  the  one  and  to 
reject  the  other.  The  first  theory  sup- 
poses an  altered  condition  of  blood,  origi- 
nating in  a  perversion  of  nutrition.  This 
perversion,  as  w^e  have  seen,  has  been 
considered  by  some  to  be  owing  to  vitiat- 
ed air,  by  others  to  imperfect  assimilation 
of  food,  and  by  others  to  an  hereditary 
taint.  It  has  also  been  shown  experi- 
mentally, that  it  may  be  caused  in  the 
lower  animals  by  inoculation  of  various 
morbid  matters.  All  these,  and  indeed 
other  causes,  may  originate  or  co-operate 
in  diminishing  the  vital  power  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
duce weakness,  feeble  digestion,  and  an 
impoverished  blood.  It  is  when  in  this 
condition  that  any  accidental  irritation  of 
the  lungs,  often  inapiireciable  and  unde- 
tectable, causes  a  limited  congestion  here 
and  there  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  which 
terminates  in  more  or  less  exudation  of 
the  lifiuor  sanguinis.  This  exudation 
coagulating  causes  the  miliary  and  infil- 
trated forms  of  tubercle  previously  de- 
sctrilxid,  which  partaking  of  the  dimin- 
ished vital  power  of  the  organism,  instead 
of  being  transformed  into  the  pus  charac- 
teristic of  a  similar  exudation  in  a  healthy 
person,  produces  the  small,  irregular,  and 
imperfect  bodies  called  tubercle  corpus- 
cles. Instead  of  ccdls,  which  are  rajjidly 
produced,  broken  down,  .and  aijsorbed  as 
in  pneumonia,  wc  have  numerous  mole- 
cules and  bodies  resembling  ill-formed  , 


'  fii'v.  my  work  on  Pidraonary  Consumption, 
Cabiis  1,  2,  21,  22,  &c. 


nuclei.  In  short,  wc  have  a  chronic  exu- 
dation, in  which  the  vitality  is  so  lowered 
thai  it  tends  to  disintegration  and  to  pro- 
duce the  lowest  kind  of  organic  forms,  

i.  e.,  molecules,  granules,  and  nuclei. 

The  second  theory  is  one  which,  instead 
of  ascribing  tul)ercl(!  to  an  exudation  from 
the  blood,  of  low  vital  jjower,  nigai-ds  it 
as  tiie  result  of  increased  cell  develojanent 
and  nmltiplication  of  the  included  nuclei. 
According  to  this  vi(;w  tubercular  matter 
is  a  new  growth,  which  when  we  consider 
that  it  sometimes  i-eachcs  the  size  of  an 
apple,  as  in  the  brain,  would  demand  for 
its  production  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished nutritif)n.  Notwithstanding  the 
desire  of  those  who  support  an  exclusive 
cell  theory  to  trace  tubercle  as  well  as 
every  morbid  product  to  some  cell  trans- 
Ibrmation,  the  most  careful  and  repeated 
investigations  of  histologi.-ts  have  failed 
to  do  so.  According  to  Virchow,  how- 
ever, upon  isolating  the  constituents  of  a 
tubercular  mass  "either  very  small  cells 
provided  with  one  nucleus  are  obtained, 
and  these  are  often  so  small  that  the 
membrane  closely  invei-ts  the  nucleus,  or 
larger  cells  with  a  manifold  division  of 
the  nuclei,  so  that  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  are  contained  in  one  cell ; 
in  which  case,  however,  the  nuclei  are 
always  small  and  have  a  homogeneous  and 
somewhat  shining  appearance.'"  This 
description  of  small  nuclei  in  the  interior 
of  cells,  and  the  appearances  figured  as 
constituting  the  structure  of  tubercle, 
have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  been 
confirmed  by  anj-  experienced  histologist. 
Tubercle  is  so  common  a  morbid  product 
that  if  such  indeed  were  its  constitution, 
it  ought  to  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  our  most 
anxious  and  repeated  efforts  have  failed 
to  discover  it,  nor  does  there  exist  a  sin- 
gle preparation  anywhere  capable  of 
demonstrating  it.  Cells  containing  many 
nuclei  are  very  rare,  associated  Avith 
tubercle,  and  when  they  do  Cccur  are 
evidently  dependent  on  the  occasional 
irritation  of  texture  which  is  produced 
around  the  morbid  products — they  are  a 
result  and  not  a  cause.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  therefoi-c,  not  to  speak  of  the  theo- 
retical improbabihtjf  of  a  disease  originat- 
ing in  weakness  connnencing  with  in- 
creased power  of  vital  development  in  the 
pre-existing  tissues  of  the  organism,  this 
theory  must  be  rejected. 

In  sup]iort  of  this  hist  theory  it  is  fur- 
ther maintained  by  A^irchow  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  the  term  tubercle  should  be 
limite(l  to  the  minute,  indurated  granula- 
tions which,  as  Lebert  originally  ]iointed 
out,  are  the  result  of  incmised  nuclear 
growth  in  the  fibrous  tissues — what  he 
denominated  fibro  -  plastic  corpuscles. 
The  larger  so-called  tubercular  infiltra- 


'  Virchow,  by  Chance,  p.  470,  and  flg.  140. 
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tious  of  morbid  anatomists  and  practical 
physiciaus  they  rci^ard  as  chronic  or,  as 
tlicy  call  them,  cheesy  exudations.  Dr. 
Burdou  Sanderson  proposes  that  tubercle 
shovdd  bo  called  an  "adenoid  growth,"' 
and  it  may  be  granted  that  a  mass  of 
molecules  and  tubercle  corpuscles,  such 
as  ^ye  have  described,  in  a  fibrous  tissue, 
may  present  a  vague  resemblance  to  one 
of  Peyer's  glands.   But  a  sli,c;ht  considera- 
tion must  show  that  these  distinctions  arc 
more  verbal  than  real.    It  is  not  the  oc- 
casional, scattered,  and  rare  indurated 
granulation  with  which  we  are  so  much 
concerned  as  the  extensive,  chronic  mor- 
bid deposit.   Transferring  or  limiting  the 
term  tubercle  to  the  accidental  granule, 
and  calling  the  general  and  essential  mor- 
bid product  chronic  inflammation,  or  ade- 
noid growth,  constitutes  no  real  advance 
iu  pathology.    What  we  have  from  the 
first  maintained  is  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  tubercular  exudation,  which  ditfers 
from  an  inflammatory  a  nd  cancerous  exu- 
dation in  its  low  vital  energy  and  dimin- 
ished power  of  transformation  into  cell 
forms  ;  and  that  this  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.    Two  re- 
cent French  admirers  of  Yirchow's  doc- 
trines have  proposed  to  separate  ordinary 
Phthisis  from  granular  tubercle  of  the 
lungs,  under  the  name  of  Tubercular 
Pneumonia,''  and  Nicmeyer  suggests  for 
the  term  Phthisis,  Chronic  Pneumonia.* 
These  propositions,  while  they  indicate 
an  essential  agreement  with  the  doctrines 
contended  for  in  this  article,  offer  no  real 
advantage.    It  is  not  the  name  we  attach 
to  a  morbid  state,  but  a  clear  comprehen- 
sioa  of  the  morbid  state  itself,  which  is  of 
real  importance.    It  is  now  many  years 
ago  that  we  pointed  out  the  existence  of 
a  true  vesicular  pneumonia,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  resembled  scattered  grains  of 
yellow  tubercle,  but  which  under  the 
microscope  was  composed  of  desquamated 
epithelial  scales  and  pus-cells,  mingled 
with  line  molecular  matter.^     That  a 
pneumonia  may  be  vesicular,  lobular,  or 
lobar,  is  now  agreed  upon  by  every  path- 
ologist, and  the  same  forms  dependent  on 
the  extent  and  seat  of  the  exudation  may 
be  observed  in  tubercular  deposits. 

Satisfied  then  that  tubercle  is  essentially 
a  coagulated  exudation,  we  have  next  to 
ask,  why  such  exudation  is  not  rapidly 
transformed  into  pus-cells,  as  occurs  in  an 
acute  pneumonia  V  The  reply  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deficient  strength  and 


'  See  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Novem- 
ber, 1869,  p.  38G;  and  Eleventh  Report  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  plate 

*  Ilerard  et  Cornil  snr  la  Phthisie,  18G7. 

'  On  Pulmonary  Consumption ;  Sydenham 
Socicty'H  Translation. 

*  Clinical  Lectures,  5th  edit.  p.  689. 


want  of  vital  formative  power  in  the  or- 
ganism. If  it  be  further  asked,  on  what 
that  deficient  energy,  in  its  turn,  is  de- 
pendent y  the  answer  is,  tliat  in  conse- 
quence of  impeded  nutrition,  or  other 
causes,  the  blood  is  rendered  so  abnormal, 
that  its  fluid  constituents  when  exuded 
are  incapable  of  supporting  cell  forma- 
tion. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
as  the  blood  is  continually  undergoing 
changes,  now  receiving  and  then  giving 
oir  new  matters,  it  never  remains  the 
same  for  many  hours  together.  An  exu- 
dation at  one  period  may  abound  in  ele- 
ments which  do  not  exist  in  it  at  another. 
Hence  why  we  find  all  kinds  of  interme- 
diate formations  in  the  textures  in  tuber- 
cular cases,  and  Avhy  the  exuded  matters 
associated  Avith  the  lowest  form  of  morbid 
formation  may  be  occasionally  mingled 
with  the  higher.  A  cancerous  growth, 
however,  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  con- 
junction with  tubercle. 

When  we  next  come  to  inquire  what  is 
the  nature  and  essential  cause  of  that 
altered  nutrition  w^hich  so  modifies  the 
blood,  that  when  its  fluid  portion  is  ex- 
iided  it  should  constitute  tubercle,  we 
must  inquire  in  what  manner  the  diges- 
tive processes  are  primarily  impaired. 
And  here  we  must  remember  that  all  food 
essentially  consists  of  albuminous,  fatty, 
and  mineral  constituents,  which  arc  re- 
duced in  the  alimentary  canal  to  a  fluid 
condition  by  the  mechanical  triturating 
action  of  the  teeth,  jaws,  and  stomach, 
as  well  as  by  the  chemical  solvent  action 
of  alkaline  and  acid  juices.    An  observa- 
tion of  the  peculiar  dyspepsia  which  so 
frequently  accompanies  tubercular  disease 
will  satisfy  the  observer  that  it  depends 
upon  excess  of  acidity  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  favors  the  solution  of  the 
albuminous  and  mineral  matters,  but  is 
opposed  to  the  emulsionizing  of  fat.  It 
has  consequently  been  attributed  by  Dr. 
Dobell  to  diminished  secretion  from  the 
pancreas.    In  youth  the  indisposition  to 
eat  fatty  substances  is  well  marked,  and 
among  the  ill-fed  poor  it  is  fat  which  is 
the  most  costly  ingredient  of  food.'  In 
either  case  it  is  the  non-assimilation  of 
the  fatty  elements  of  food  and  their  di- 
minution in  the  blood,  while  the  albu- 
minous elements  arc  comparatively  in 
excess,  that  gradually  interferes  with  nu- 
trition ;  the  molecular  basis  of  the  chyle 
is  impoverished,  the  elementary  molecules 
so  necessary  for  the  formation  of  healthy 
blood  corpuscles  are  diminished,  the  liquor 
sanguinis  consequently  is  poor  in  fat  and 
rich  in  albumen,  the  entire  growth  of  the 
constitution,  as  a  result,  is  aflectcd,  and 
its  powers  x-endcred  weak  ;  lastly,  when 
exudations  do  occur,  more  especially  in 
the  lung,  they  are  of  an  albuminous  char- 

'  oee  Report  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith. 
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actor,  cxliILit  aVi'^ht  power  of  transforma- 
tion into  cells,  nnd  only  ])rotluco  that  slow 
ahorlivo  uuck'ar  inivtcrial  which  is  called 
tiiborclo.  Such  is  tiio  theory  of  riilhisls 
wo  consitler  most  consistent  with  all  the 
recognizod  facts  connected  with  the  origin 
and  progress  of  tho  disease,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  still  furtiu  r  supported  by 
what  is  now  known,  1st,  of  the  cliemical 
constitution  of  the  food,  nnd  the  trans- 
formations it  undergoes  in  tlic  body  ;  2dly, 
of  tho  relations  which  exist  between  di- 
gestion and  the  working  powers  of  the 
individual ;  and  3dly,  as  we  shall  subse- 
quently sec,  by  what  experience  has  taujjht 
us  of  its  successful  treatment. 


II.  Symptoms  of  Phthisis. 

From  what  has  been  previously  said 
under  the  head  of  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
Phthisis  it  must  be  apparent  that  tlie 
symptoms  which  it  presents  will  not  only 
have  reference  to  alterations  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  lungs,  but  to  those  which  may 
arise  from  disease  in  other  organs.  We 
must  further  consider  that  its  onset  may 
he  insidious  and  scarcely  perceptible,  or 
on  the  other  hand  startling  from  its  vio- 
lence or  acute  character  ;  that  its  progress 
may  be  rapid,  slow,  or  irregular,  and  its 
termination  ushered  in  by  various  phe- 
nomena not  unfrequently  of  a  very  com- 
plex character.  Notwithstanding,  to  the 
pathologist  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
morbid  anatomy,  natural  progress,  and 
theory  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  Phthisis  will  enable  him 
to  determine  the  morbid  condition  pres- 
ent in  the  great  majority  of  cases  with 
an  exactitude  and  certainty  of  which  the 
modern  cultivators  of  medicine  may  -well 
be  proud. 

Premonitory  SymjAoms. —Hcfore  any 
one  can  positively  state  that  tubercle  ex- 
ists in  the  lung,  there  generally  occur 
symptoms  indicative  of  dimhiishcd  gen- 
eral health,  and  of  deteriorated  constitu- 
tional vigor.  In  many  cases  it  is  observ- 
able in  young  persons  that  they  are  not 
good  eaters,  dislike  fatty  substances,  are 
capricious  with  regard  to  food,  become 
thin,  pale,  weak,  and  liable  to  dyspepsia, 
complain  of  indigestion  and  irregularity 
of  the  alvinc  discharges,  and  to  tho  ob- 
servant eye  arc  at  once  recognized  as 
individuals  ill  nourished  and  liable  to 
tubercular  disease.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, is  often  not  noticed  by  the  parents 
or  friends,  who  regard  it  as  only  natural 
to  youth,  or  to  tho  circumstance  that 
they  eat  so  little.  On  other  occasions  it 
creates  apprehension  and  alarm,  the 
physician  is  consulted,  who.  however,  can 
detect  no  pulmonary  disease  or  pulmo- 
nary symptom  of  any  kind.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  phenomena,  the  indi- 


vidual complains  of  chills,  cold  feet, 
occasional  perspiration,  quick  pulse,  ren- 
dered more  frequent  at  night,  the  general 
condition  is  one  highly  liivorable  to  the 
occurrence  of  IMithisis. 

In  adult  persons  the  premonitory  symiv 
tonis  are  most  commonly  lassitude,  inca- 
jiacity  lor  following  the  usual  employment, 
diminution  of  ai)petite,  with  or  without 
indigestion,  and  a  sensible  falling  off  in 
llesh.  Various  diseases  may  manifest 
themselves,  such  as  gouty  or  rheumatic 
attacks,  influenza,  bronchitis,  fever,  dys- 
entery, and  others,  which  leave  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  debilitated  state.  There  may 
now  come  on  considerable  hajmoptysis, 
although  an  examination  of  the  luncrs 
reveals  no  sign  of  tubercle  ;  or  an  attar. k'of 
pneumonia  may  appear,  which  if  treated 
by  lowering  remedies  may  usher  in  the 
disease.  Occasionally  the  skin  of  the 
face  becomes  gray,  and  a  haggard  and 
worn  expression  is  communicated  to  the 
countenance.  Pregnancy  and  lactation 
in  weak  females  frequently  introduce 
Phthisis,  as,  indeed,  may  eveiything  that 
calls  too  strongly  for  exertion  of  the  vital 
powers  in  weak  and  predisposed  persons, 
or  that  causes  vitiation  of  the  blood.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  Clark,  Fox,  and  Sanderson, 
previously  referred  to,  indicate  how 
Phthisis  may  follow  suppuration  or  irri- 
tating diseases  of  texture,  and  how  if  oc- 
casioned in  one  organ  it  may  spread  to 
others. 

It  is  when  the  constitution  is  thus  en- 
feebled that  Phthisis  ajopears  in  its  acute 
or  chronic  forms. 

Acute  PhtMsis.— Tins  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, commonly  called  "galloping  con- 
sumption," is  generally  distinguished  not 
only  by  its  rapid  progress,  "but  by  the 
fobrile  symptoms  which  accompany  it. 
There  are  frequent  chills,  followed  by 
great  heat  and  sweating,  red  tongue, 
nausea,  loathing  of  food,  vomiting,  and 
diarrheta.  There  is  a  rapid  pulse,  at  first 
of  good  strength,  but  soon  becoming 
feeble,  dyspnaa  on  slight  exertiem,  cough, 
profuse  expectoration,  sometimes  tinged 
with  rusty-colored  blood.  Occasionally 
the  expectoration  is  trifling.  There  is 
great  exhaustion,  rapid  emaciation,  rest- 
lessness, and,  before  death,  wandering  of 
the  mind  and  delirium.  On  jiercussion 
one  or  both  lungs  exhibit  unusual  dul- 
ness,  which  rapidly  extends  and  becomes 
more  intensified.  It  is  sometimes  most 
marked  at  the  base.  On  auscultation 
there  are  at  first  dry,  bronchial  sejunds, 
and  prolongeel  expiration,  which  soon 
pass  into  moist  rattles,  lemdest  with  in- 
spiratiem.  The  crepitations  are  now 
transformed  into  nnicous  rales  more  or 
loss  coarse,  frequently  accomi)anicd  with 
dry,  bronchial  nuirmurs  and  plom'itic 
frictions.    The  extent  of  these  signs  in- 
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clicates  the  area  of  lung-tissue  involved, 
while  tlic  amount  of  increased  vocal  reso- 
nance points  out  the  density  of  tubercular 
and  pneumonic  exudation  inliltratiug  the 
lungs,  or  the  anfractuous  softening  and 
excavations  produced. 

These  acute  symptoms  occur  occasion- 
ally in  most  cases  of  Phthisis,  and  indi- 
cate the  period  when  exudation  is  being 
rapidly  deposited  in  the  lungs,  or  on  the 
pleuroe.  In  many  cases  they  constitute 
attacks  supposed  to  bo  the  result  of  hav- 
ing "caught  cold."  Then  they  decline, 
and  are  absent  for  varying  periods.  The 
greater  the  number  of  these  attacks,  the 
more  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the  disease  ; 
and  when  they  are  continuous,  it  pro- 
duces that  form  of  it  denominated  acute 
Phthisis.  Such  cases  may  prove  fatal  in 
a  period  varying  from  two  or  three  weeks 
to  a  few  months. 

C hronic  Phthisis. — In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  progress  of  Phthisis  is  slow, 
often  coming  on  imperceptibly,  and  too 
frequently  exciting  little  attention  until 
it  is  fir  advanced.  I  have  known  the  only 
daughter  even  of  a  medical  man  slowly 
pass  through  all  the  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  cough  and  expectoration  failing  to 
attract  fspecial  notice  in  the  family  until 
three  weeks  before  death,  when  on  ex- 
amination by  a  physician  large  cavities 
were  detected.  At  other  times  it  is 
ushered  in  by  well-marked  disease,  such 
as  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  and  in  some 
instances  the  first  symptom  observed  is 
hemorrhage.  These  ditferent  modes  of 
onset  in  the  disease  we  regard  as  suffi- 
ciently important  to  merit  a  separate 
description. 

Oradualhj-ilcvdoped  Phthisis. — The  first 
symptom  which  appears  is  cough ;  at 
first,  however,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to 
attract  attention,  and  attributcd  to  tran- 
sient exposure  to  cold,  or  tickling  in  the 
throat.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  to 
be  persistent,  and  of  a  dry,  hacking 
character.  Sometimes  the  cough  is  ac- 
companied with  pains  in  the  shoulders, 
tightness  in  the  chest,  slight  dyspnoea  on 
exertion,  together  with  all  the  other 
symptoms  described  as  premonitory.  On 
percussing  the  chest  no  dulncss  can  be 
detected  at  this  early  period  ;  but  on 
auscultation  there  may  frequently  be 
detected  feeble  respiration  under  one 
clavicle,  and,  during  forced  inspiration, 
harshness  of  the  breath  murmur,  with 
prolongation  of  the  expiration.  After  a 
variable  time  expectoration  follows  the 
cough  ;  at  first  consisting  of  transparent, 
frothy  mucus  in  small  quantity,  but  soon 
becoming  opaque  and  purulent,  and  often 
streaked  with  a  little  blood.  The  couch 
and  expectoration  now  become  gradually 
increased,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
which  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
them  are  intensified  ;  the  failing  appetite 
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is  more  marked,  the  quickened  pulse  and 
feverish  excitement  more  evident,  and 
the  general  weakness,  falling  off  in  fiesh, 
pallor,  and  languor  make  progress.  A 
period,  sooner  or  later,  arrives  when  on 
careful  percussion  a  sensible  dulness  may 
be  detected  under  one  clavicle.  On  aus- 
cultation over  this  dulness,  either  there  is 
increased  harshness  of  the  breath-sound 
on  taking  a  deep  inspiration  with  pro- 
longed expiration,  or  a  slight  crepitation 
may  be  discovered  during  some  parts  of 
the  inspiratory  act.  Increased  vocal 
resonance,  also,  is  present  over  the  dull 
portion  of  lung.  The  various  symptoms 
and  signs  enumerated  characterize  what 
many  authors  regard  as  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease. 

The  physical  signs  now  assume  marked 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  case,  in- 
dicating, in  the  majority  of  instances,  with 
great  exactitude,  the  extent  of  the  tuber- 
cular deposit,  and  the  changes  Avhich  it 
undergoes.  The  area  over  which  dulness 
can  be  detected  by  percussion  gradually 
extends  from  the  apex  downwards,  until 
it  occupies  one-third,  one-half,  or  even  a 
greater  portion  of  the  lung.  Dulness  may 
appear  at  the  summit  of  the  other  lung, 
and  all  the  signs  observed  on  the  one  side 
may  follow  on  the  opposite  one.  The 
crepitation  on  inspiration  also  extends, 
and,  at  first  very  fine,  gradually  becomes 
larger  and  coarser,  until  a  loud,  mucous 
rattle  is  established.  The  vocal  reso- 
nance, wdiich  at  first  is  only  slightly  in- 
creased, becomes  louder  and  louder,  imtil 
at  length  decided  bronchophony  is  pro- 
duced. During  the  occurrence  of  these 
changes  in  the  physical  signs,  the  cough 
becomes  more  frequent  and  prolonged, 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  the  ex- 
pectoration is  more  abundant,  and  at 
length  consists  of  dense,  purulent  masses, 
some  of  which  sink  in  water.  These  also 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  streaked  with 
blood,  or  even  slight  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs  may  occur.  There  u  now  generally 
visible  emaciation  of  the  body,  consider- 
able debilitj',  indisposition  to  take  exer- 
cise, dyspnoea  on  exertion,  and  especially 
on  going  up  an  ascent.  The  tongue  is 
red,  often  glazed,  and  occasionally  anae- 
mic. Tliere  is  anorexia  and  nausea,  or 
the  appetite  is  much  diminished,  and  very 
capricious.  The  night  sweats  are  often 
distressing  ;  there  is  thirst,  quick  pulse, 
and  not  unfrequently  marked  fever  at 
night.  Sometimes  diarrha'a  may  super- 
vene, which  invariably  accelerates  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  At  others  there 
may  be  various  complications,  su(;h  as  at- 
tacks of  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  bronchitis, 
pleuritis,  pneumonia,  all  of  which  produce 
increased  weakness,  and  aggravate  the 
sufTerings  of  the  patient.  These  occur- 
rences characterize  what  have  been  termed 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 
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The  fiirtlior  progress  of  Plithisis  is  now 
churiicturizecl  by  tiiv,  loriiiaUoii  of  cxciivii- 
tiuii.s  in  tlie  1uii;,'h,  wliicli  urc  diHliiiguihlied 
Ijy  loud,  moisL  rattli'S,  piis.siiig  iiilo  gur- 
gliiig  or  splashing  sounds,  il'  tiic  cavities 
be  large  and  conlaiu  lluid,  or  by  loud, 
bronchial  blowing,  and  rarely  amphoric 
breathing,  if  tiiey  be  dry.  Percussion 
with  the  mouth  open  sometimes  elicits  a 
clear  tone  over  such  cavities  ;  at  others  a 
peculiar  chinking  or  cracked-pot  sound. 
On  speaking  there  is  a  shrill  vocal  reso- 
nance, called  imperfect  pectoriloquy;  and 
occasionally  the  words  uttered  seem  to 
come  out  of  the  chest,  and  strongly  strike 
the  ear  through  the  stethoscope,  a  sign 
termed  perfect  pectoriloquy.  Together 
"With  the  signs  of  a  dried  cavity  are  fre- 
quently coarse  creaking  sounds,  indicating 
the  existence  of  chronic  adhesions.  At 
the  same  time  dulness,  and  the  other 
signs  audible  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease,  are  more  or  less  extended  over 
one  or  both  lungs.  The  cough  is  now 
very  liarassing  and  prolonged,  and  often 
so  violent  as  to  occasion  vomiting,  and  it 
disturbs  sleep  at  night.  Tliere  is  more  or 
less  dyspnoBa,  and  occasionally,  if  the  lung 
be  extensively  diseased,  orthopnoea.  The 
expectoration  is  greatly  increased,  con- 
sisting of  nummular  masses  of  dense,  pur- 
ulent matter,  often  containing  portions  of 
infiltrated  lung,  which  rapidly  sink  in 
water.  Sometimes  it  is  greenish,  ichor- 
ous, and  of  offensive  odor.  In  very 
chronic  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  Avith 
dry  cavities,  the  expectoration  is  trifling, 
and  brought  up  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. IIa3moptysis  is  now  a  more  com- 
mon symptom,  and  may  "S'ary  in  amount 
from  a  few  teaspoonfuls  to  twenty  ounces, 
or  even  more.  Such  attacks  invariably 
cause  great  alarm,  and  produce  exhaus- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blood 
lost.  The  patient  frequently  complains 
of  pain  in  the  thorax,  which  in  very 
chronic  cases  is  often  severe,  ushering  in, 
more  or  less,  flattening  of  the  chest,  that 
may  now  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
As  the  disease  extends,  and  the  cavities 
enlarge,  the  strength  of  the  patient  de- 
clines, the  appetite  is  lost,  and  it  becomes 
diflicult  to  cat  anything.  Hectic  fever 
appears,  there  is  a  pink  blush  on  the 
checks,  rapid  pulse,  occasional  rigors, 
profuse  sweating  at  night,  and  extreme 
emaciation.  Sometimes  the  vital  powers 
slowly  decline,  and  at  length  become  ex- 
tinct; at  others,  a  colliquative  diarrhoea 
appears,  Avhich  more  rapidly  closes  the 
scene.  These  symptoms  constitute  the 
third  and  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  the  majority  of  chronic  cases  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  not  uniform,  but 
subject  to  numerous  interruptions,  and 
even  long  pauses  in  which  there  is  decided 
amendment,  with  great  amelioration  and 
even  absence  of  symptoms    But  the  phys- 


ical signs,  thougli  they  become  modified, 
still  indicate  the  existence  of  organic  le- 
sion. Not  unfrequently,  liowever,  such 
pauses  and  amcli(a-ations  are  continued 
for  a  long  period,  and  in  many  cases  may 
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usher  in  a  permanent  arrestment  of  the 
disease.  In  such  cases  the  expectoration 
gradually  ceases,  and  the  cough  becomes 
dry.  This,  in  its  turn,  becomes  less  fre- 
quent, and  at  length  disappears.  Auscul- 
tation indicates  that  the  moist  rattles  are 
converted  into  dry  blowing  or  bronchial 
murmurs.  Coarse  friction  sounds  appear, 
and  indicate  adhesions  and  cicatrizations. 
Dulness  on  percussion  and  increased  vocal 
resonance  remain,  and,  although  seldom 
altogether  got  rid  of,  become  more  and 
more  circumscribed,  leaving  sometimes 
only  a  trace  behind  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  disease.  In  severe  cases  the  sub- 
clavicular regions  of  the  chest  are  retract- 
ed ;  dense  pleuritic  adhesions  are  formed, 
which  circumscribe  the  movements  of  the 
thoracic  walls  ;  but  health)'  respiration  is 
heard  in  such  portions  of  the  lungs  as 
were  unaffected.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, although  full  vigor  of  body  is  not 
restored,  life  is  continued,  and  enjoyed 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  death  ulti- 
mately caused  by  circumstances  altogether 
independent  of  the  jiulmonary  lesion. 

JTanorrhagic  PhiJnsi.o.— The  peculiarity 
of  this  form  of  Phthisis  is  that  it  com- 
mences with  haemoptysis  more  or  less  vio- 
lent. I  have  now  seen  several  cases  in 
wliich  individuals  who  imagined  tlicm- 
solvcs  to  be  in  very  good  health,  and  in 
whom,  on  the  most  careful  inquiry,  no- 
thing but  some  slight  dyspepsia  or  falling 
off  in  appetite  could  be  discovered,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  hemorrliagc  from 
the  lungs.  From  that  moment  their 
general  health  began  to  give  way,  and 
Phthisis  was  developed,  of  which  they 
died.  I  remember  the  case  of  an  exten- 
sive sheep-farmer  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
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land,  who  walking  home  one  afternoon — 
as  ho  thought  in  the  possession  of  i)erfect 
health— was  seized  in  the  road  with  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs.  I  saw  him  a  few  days 
afterwards  ;  and  failed  to  detect,  eitlier 
from  his  external  appearance,  general 
symptoms,  or  physical  signs,  the  slightest 
evidence  of  pulmonary  disease.  Never- 
theless in  a  few  weeks  he  became  pale  and 
languid,  cough  appeared,  and  on  his  again 
visiting  nie  a  peculiar  roughness,  or  what 
some  call  a  dry  crackling,  was  distinctly 
audible  at  the  apex  of  one  lung.  Ho 
spent  the  following  winter  in  the  south 
of  France  ;  but,  notwithstanding  every 
care  that  could  be  exercised,  he  died  of 
Phthisis  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

So  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  come 
under  my  notice,  that  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  regarding  it  as  a  peculiar  form  of 
the  disease,  in  which  tubercle  is  deposited 
in  such  a  manner  as  in  the  first  instance 
to  induce  degeneration  and  rupture  of  a 
considerable-sized  vessel  in  the  lung.  The 
loss  of  blood  so  occasioned  from  one  or 
more  attacks  assists  in  developing  the 
disease,  which  subsequently  progresses  in 
the  usual  way.  Occasionally  such  hemor- 
rhages may  occur  several  times  before 
tubercle  deposit  has  spread  so  as  to  be 
recognizable  by  physical  signs.  Not  long 
ago  I  saw  an  Australian  wlio  for  upwards 
of  two  years  had  several  such  attacks, 
and  who  only  on  reaching  this  country, 
in  the  month  of  November,  when  I  ex- 
amined him,  had  cough  developed,  with 
the  incipient  harshness  of  respiration. 

This  form  is  most  common  in  adults, 
and  is  generally  fatal,  although  I  have 
seen  a  few  instances  in  which,  after  a 
time,  it  was  permanently  arrested.  It  is 
allied  to  that  class  of  cases  in  which  at 
any  period  of  the  disease  hemorrhage 
makes  its  appearance,  and  is  recurrent. 

Bronchitk  Phthisis.  —  This  form  of 
Phthisis  is  more  common  in  the  young 
than  in  adults,  and  manifests  itself  in 
bronchitis,  which  attacks  the  apex  of  one 
or  both  lungs.  It  is  a  common  sequence 
of  severe  attacks  of  influenza,  hooping- 
cough,  measles,  or  other  diseases  in  which 
the  bronchi  are  affected,  in  weak  persons. 
They  do  not  readily  throw  off  the  pulmo- 
nary affection,  are  very  liable  to  colds ; 
dyspnoea  is  readily  excited  by  unusual  ex- 
ertion ;  they  complain  of  a  sense  of  tight- 
ness or  constriction  about  the  chest, 
which,  on  being  examined  physically,  is 
quite  resonant  on  percussion  ;  but  there 
is  harslmess  of  the  inspiratory  murmurs 
on  taking  a  forced  breath,  with  prolonga- 
tion of  the  expiration,  without  increase 
of  vocal  resonance.  In  short,  there  is 
slight  bronchitis  at  the  apex,  which,  how- 
ever, is  permanent,  or  if  it  disappear  for 
a  time  shows  a  great  tendency  to  return. 
Occasionally  there  is  wheezing,  more  or 
less  sibilation,  and  great  dyspnoua  on 
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exertion,  with  cough,  expectoration,  and 
slight  hajmoptysis.  For  a  long  time  the 
general  health  exhibits  no  further  evi- 
dence of  disease  ;  but  at  length  frequent 
cough  and  expectoration  appear,  weak- 
ness, failing  appetite,  emaciation,  and  the 
usual  symptoms  of  Phthisis.  In  some 
cases  the  ordinary  physical  signs  are  also 
manifested,  but  in  others  I  have  known 
death  occasioned  without  the  production 
of  dulness  on  percussion,  increased  vocal 
resonance,  or  other  distinct  signs  of  tuber- 
cular consolidation.  In  such  cases,  from 
first  to  last,  bronchitis  appears  to  be  the 
only  lesion  while  the  patient  wastes  away 
and  dies,  although  on  incpcction  of  the 
lungs  afterwards  they  wiU  be  found  to 
contain  more  or  less  tubercle.  In  1845  I 
was  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
eleven  years  of  age,  who,  after  a  violent 
and  prolonged  attack  of  hoopin,£;-cough, 
complained"  of  dypsnoea  on  exertion,  and 
cough.  There  was  no  dulness  on  percus- 
sion, and  on  auscultation  there  was  harsh- 
ness of  inspiration,  and  slight  prolonga- 
tion of  expiration  at  the  apices  of  both 
lungs,  especially  on  the  right  side.  Under 
this  afTection  she  labored  for  eight  years, 
in  all  otlier  respects  enjoying  tolerable 
health,  when  the  appetite  began  to  fail, 
purulent  expectoration  became  continu- 
ous, and  all  the  symptoms  of  Phthisis 
were  manifest.  She  died  early  in  1855, 
never  having  exhibited  any  of  the  phys- 
ical signs  of  Phthisis,  the  disease  appar- 
ently being  structurally  one  of  bronchitis 
and  emphysema.  On  examination  after 
death,  however,  I  found  circular  patches 
of  miliary  tubercle,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  irregularly  scat- 
tered through  the  pulmonary  tissue  on 
both  sides,  together  with  emphysema.'  I 
have  since  seen  several  similar  cases,  and 
am  satisfied  that  bronchitis  developed  in 
weak  young  persons,  especially  when  it 
appears  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  is  a 
frequent  prelude  and  accompaniment  of 
Phthisis,  communicating  to  it  a  peculiar 
character,  which  has  frequently  led  to 
much  error  in  determining  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  This  form  "of  Phthisis  is 
allied  to  all  those  cases  in  which  bron- 
chitis, in  its  various  phases,  constitutes  a 
leading  feature  of  the  disease. 

Lcm/nriral  Plilhisis.  —  This  distressing 
form  of  Phthisis  is  from  an  early  period 
accompanied  hy  a  tickling  in  the  larj-nx, 
which  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  cough. 
The  voice  becomes  weak  and  hoarse,  and 
not  unfrequently  there  is  more  or  less 
pain  on  deglutition.  On  inspection  of  the 
fauces  and  throat,  follicular  disease  or 
great  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  common.  Sometimes  the  laryngeal  dis- 
ease completely  masks  the  pulmonary 


'  Seo  tlio  author  on  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion, 2d.  edit.  Case  xvi.  p.  70. 
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lesion,  causing  <i  hoarse  roufjli  murmur  | 
on  inspinilioii,  wliich  n.-ndci-K  llic  i)liyKl(;!il  i 
Hi'^HH  ill  tlic  iipcx  dl'  Ui(!  luuf^  iiiiiuilihli!,  ; 
so  lliiit  unless  niiiriiod  dulnuss  is  (lisUii-  j 
iinislR'd  by  ptircussion,  it  nv.iy  Ik;  ovcr- 
looki'd.    iJltlmaUily  tiu;  voico  is  lost  from 
(U'struolion  ol'  tlui  vocal  cords  by  tubercu- 
lar ulceration.    Deylutition  becomes  dil- 
licult,  and  vomiting  readily  excited  by 
rellex  actions  through  irritati(jn  of  tlic 
laryngeal,  i)liaryngeal,  and  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  brandies  of  tlie  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 
Under  these  circumstances  emaciation 
makes  rai)id  progress,  all  the  symptoms 
of  ulcerative  laryngitis  being  added  to 
those  of  riithisis.    (See  Laryngitis.) 

FncunioniLk  Phthisis.  —  I  have  now 
watciicd  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
in  which  unquestionable  Phthisis  has 
originated  in  an  acute  pneumonia  at  the 
apex  of  the  lungs,  whicli,  instead  of  dis- 
appearing in  the  usual  way,  has  become 
chronic.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
dulucss  on  percussion  and  bronchophony 
remain,  the  summit  of  the  lung  is  consoli- 
dated, the  general  health,  instead  of  ral- 
lying, remains  weak,  cough  and  expecto- 
ration become  troublesome,  while  loud 
mucous  and  gurgling  rattles  are  gradually 
formed  in  the  lun",  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  cavities.  Sometimes  the  consoli- 
dated lung  remains  latent  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  the  patient  in  vain  endeavoring 
to  restore  his  original  strength.  Then  an 
attack  of  haimoptysis  has  occurred,  which 
induces  him  to  visit  a  physician,  and  it  is 
discovered  that  the  lung  is  consolidated, 
and  all  the  signs  of  Phthisis  are  more  or 
less  apparent.  Discussion  has  taken 
place  as  to  whether  such  cases  should  be 
denominated  chronic  pneumonia  or  Phthi- 
sis. In  my  opinion  there  is  no  difference 
between  them.  The  exudation  of  the 
pneumonia  degenerating,  and  not  being 
absorbed,  is  transformed  into  tubercle, 
causing  softening,  ulceration,  and  de- 
struction of  the  lung,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  if  Phthisis  had  been  developed 
from  tubercle  at  the  commencement. 
I  have  also  seen  survivors  from  this 
form  of  the  disease  with  flat  tening  of  the 
chest,  as  in  ordinary  chronic  Phthisis. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  cither  that  in- 
tercurrent attacks  of  pneumonia  arc  very 
frequent  during  the  progress  cf  Phthisis, 
and  that  at  all  times  the  two  diseases  ex- 
hibit a  marked  tendency  to  run  into  one 
another.  This  circumstance  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  pathology  previously  given, 
and  unequivocally  proves  that  tubercle  is 
only  a  low  type  of  exudation  from  the 
blood.  In  healthy  persons  such  exuda- 
tion is  transformed  into  pus,  and  rapidly 
disappears,  whereas  in  individuals  who 
are  weak,  and  whose  vital  power  is  low, 
this  process  is  more  or  less  interfered 
witli,  is  prolonged,  and  in  extreme  cases 
terminates  in  Phthisis.    This  view  has 


I  recently  been  adopted  by  Niemeyer,  who 
1  is  one  of  tlujse  who  i)urj)ose  to  call  Phlhi- 
;  sis  Pulmonalis  a  cbronic  pneumonia,  in 
i  tlie  proi)ri(;ty  of  which,  as  applied  to  all 
its  formsj  1  cannot  concur. 

ComphcMiom. —  Tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs  is  necessarily  associated  with 
every  lesion  occasioned  by  inflammation 
and  tubercular  exudation  of  th(;  textures 
of  the  organ.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to 
be  made  up  of  exudation  disorders,  acute 
or  chronic,  allecting  the  air- vesicles,  bron- 
chi, fibrous  tissues,  and  serous  coverings 
ol'  the  lungs.  Hence  the  various  symp- 
toms of  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
hemorrhage,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  are 
more  or  Icf-  s  mingled  together,  may  super- 
vene on  each  other,  and  occasionally,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  so  predominant  and  per- 
manent as  to  give  peculiar  characters  or 
forms  to  the  disease.  Occasionally  pleu- 
ritis  gives  such  a  character  to  Phthisis, 
occasioning  local  acute  or  stitching  pains. 
Tubercular  cavities  in  the  majority  of  cases 
induce  thickenings  and  dense  adhesions 
between  the  pleura;,  but  sometimes  they 
may  burst  or  ulcerate  through  the  pleurae, 
where  there  is  no  adhesion,  causing 
pneumo-thorax,  a.'sociated  or  not  with 
more  or  less  empyema. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  lesions 
of  the  chest.  Phthisis  maybe  associated 
with  tubercular  deposits  occurring  in 
other  organs,  in  which  case  a  train  of 
symptoms  will  arise  dependent  upon  the 
local  lesion,  wherever  that  may  be.  Of 
these  the  most  common,  and  the  most  to 
be  dreaded,  is  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  inducing  colhquative  diarrhaa, 
and  perhaps  perforation  of  the  gut,  with 
fatal  peritonitis.  In  the  young,  also,  we 
may  find  the  disease  associated  with  va- 
rious tubercular  or  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  osseous  texture,  and  sometimes  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes.  It  would  exceed 
our  limits  to  enter  upon  the  innumerable 
complications  which  in  this  manner  may 
arise  ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  say  is,  that 
there  is  no  tubercular  disease  of  any  organ 
or  tissue  which  may  not  be  found  sometimes 
associated  with  Phthisis,  and  which,  con- 
tributing its  own  special  symptoms  to  the 
]uilmonary  ones,  increases  the  general  dis- 
ease and  downward  progress  cf  the  patic  nt. 

Besides  this  class  of  affections,  there  are 
others  of  importance.  It  is  by  no  mcaiis 
uncommon  during  the  progress  of  Phthisis 
to  find  persons  complaining  of  puflincssof 
the  feet,  or  face,  and  on  examination  of 
the  urine  it  will  be  found  to  contain  albu- 
men. In  short,  one  of  the  forms  of 
I3right's  disease  may  develop  itself,  and 
usually  that  now  recogni;^ed  as  the  waxy 
form.  The  liver  also  may  enlarge,  and 
add  to  the  distress  of  the  patient  by  its 
pressure  and  bulk.  Such  increased 
growtli  of  the  hejiatic  organ  will  also 
generally  be  found  to  be  dependent  on  a 
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waxy  transformation  of  its  cells  and  ves- 
sels. The  spleen  may  undergo  a  like  al- 
teration, altliougli  its  enlargement  is  more 
rare.  Pericarditis  and  otlier  inflamma- 
tory diseases  may  occur—occasionally 
gout  or  rlieumatism.  Cancerous  disease, 
it  is  now  known,  may  be  associated  with 
Phtliisis,  but  it  is  an  occurrence  of  ex- 
treme rarity.  In  chronic  cases  the  prac- 
titioner must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a 
variety  of  other  complications,  which, 
thougli  they  may  bear  no  essential  or  con- 
stant relation  to  Phthisis,  render  the  dis- 
ease more  distressing  and  fatal  should 
they  occur. 


III.  Diagnosis  of  Phthisis 

PULMONALIS. 

It  lias  been  previously  pointed  out  that 
Phthisis  is  preceded  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, which  indicate  diminished  health, 
weakness,  or  imperfect  nutrition  of  tlie 
individual.  This  condition  has  been 
spoken  of  by  some  writers  as  constituting 
a  pretubercular  stage  of  disease.  All 
that  can  be  said,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view,  of  this  state  of  health,  is  that  in 
young  and  delicate  persons  it  should  occa- 
sion much  anxiety,  as  it  ma}-,  or  may  not, 
terminate  in  Phthisis,  and  that  it  should 
demand  great  watchfulness  and  frequent 
careful  examination,  in  order  that  the 
first  positive  signs  of  the  disease  may  be 
detected. 

Acute  Phthisis. — The  diagnosis  of 
this  form  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly 
diffioult,  as  all  the  symptoms  and  signs 
are  identical  with  those  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  It  is  only  by 
careful  observation  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  the  existence  of  a  marked 
hereditary  taint,  the  amount  of  emacia- 
tion as  compared  with  the  extent  of  local 
disease,  the  continuity  of  the  fever,  and 
tlie  rapid  formation  of  cavities,  that  we 
are  at  length  able  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence as  to  the  presence  of  acute  Phthisis. 
In  all  its  essential  features  the  attack  is 
similar  to  acute  pneumonia  of  the  apex, 
from  which  in  its  earliest  stages  it  cannot 
bo  separated.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
however,  the  excessive  exhaustion  and 
breaking  down  of  the  lungs  estabUsh  the 
nature  of  the  affection,  while  its  rapid 
progress  and  the  continued  fever  too  cer- 
tainly indicate  its  acute  nature.  In  the 
present  day  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dia<r- 
nosis  is  fortunately  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  it  used  to  be,  when  such  symp- 
toms led  to  bleeding,  and  an  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  In  the  course  of  chronic 
Phthisis  similar  symptoms  may  arise 
either  from  fresh  exudation  of  tubercular 
matter,  or  from  intercurrent  attacks  of 


pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  communicating  to 
the  disease  for  a  time  an  acute  character. 

Chroxic  Phthisis.— In  this,  by  far 
the  most  common  form  of  the  disease,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  deter- 
mine its  commencement  by  the  conjoined 
methods  now  in  vogue.  Its  progress  is 
capable  of  being  recognized  Avith  con- 
siderable certainty,  and  the  means  at  our 
disposal  for  doing  this  may  be  considered 
vmder  the  lieadsof  Pulmonary  Symptoms, 
Pulmonary  Percussion,  Pulmonary  Aus- 
cultation, Microscopical  Examination  of 
the  Sputum,  and  Altered  Changes  in  the 
Porm  and  Movements  of  the  Chest. 

Pulmonary  Symptoms. — The  earliest 
symptom  is  cough,  which,  at  first  short 
and  dry,  resembles  the  ordinary  effort  at 
clearing  the  throat.  Sometimes  it  is 
attributed  to  the  chest,  but  more  com- 
monly is  thought  to  arise  from  dryness  or 
tickling  in  the  throat.  Such  a  coucrh  too 
frequently  excites  little  attention,  al- 
though its  persistency  and  defiance  of 
ordinaiy  remedies  communicate  to  it  a 
grave  character.  After  a  time  the  cough 
is  followed  by  expectoration,  at  first  of  a 
thin  mucous  fluid,  which,  however,  soon 
becomes  thick  and  opaque,  or  is  slightly 
streaked  with  blood.  There  is  now  occa- 
sionally felt  a  tightness  or  constraint,  ou 
taking  a  deep  breath,  under  one  clavicle, 
which,  as  the  disease  progresses,  becomes 
painful,  especially  on  coughing.  This 
cough  and  expectoration,  more  particu- 
larly when  they  follow  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  are  developed  in  the  man- 
ner described,  are  highly  characteristic  of 
Phthisis.  In  the  subsequent  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  cough  becomes  more  frequent, 
harassing,  and  long-continued.  The  tick- 
ling in  the  throat  may  excite  vomiting. 
The  expectoration  is  more  abundant  and 
prevalent,  frequently  tinged  with  blood, 
and  forms  distinct  masses  (nummular 
sputa)  generally  indicative  of  excavations, 
and  may  be  so  heavy  that,  instead  of  float- 
ing, it  sinks  in  water.  Lastly,  it  may 
contain  masses  of  indurated  matter,  com- 
posed of  portions  of  tubercular  lung,  or, 
in  very  chronic  cases,  fragments  of  creta- 
ceous or  calcareous  matter.  Early  hae- 
moptysis, as  we  have  seen,  is  highly  diag- 
nostic of  Phthisis,  and  should  always  ex- 
cite grave  attention.  Should  it  be  soon 
followed  by  or  mixed  up  with  the  other 
symptoms,  the  diagnosis  is  considered 
more  certain. 

Pii'monary  Permission.— Whew  miliary 
or  infiltrated  tubercle  occupies  a  certain 
number  of  the  air  vesicles,  careful  percus- 
sion above  or  under  one  clavicle  elicits 
slight  dulness  of  the  pulmonary  note, 
especially  well  marked  when  compared 
with  the  clear  note  on  the  opposite  side. 
As  it  is  seldom  that  the  disease  com- 
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meiicps  at  the  apicos  of  both  lungs  at  1 
onc(i,  tills  sign  is  one  of  groat  vahu!,  and  ' 
indicates  very  positivel}-,  not  only  tlio  ex- 
istenco,  but  very  froquently  llu;  oxt(;nt  of 
tho  disease.  The  greater  tiie  duhiess  or 
llatness  of  tone,  the  more  solid  is  the  por- 
tion of  lung  struck;  and  the  further  over 
the  chest,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  tho 
dulness  can  be  jjroduced,  the  greater  is 
tho  amount  of  pulmonary  tissue  involved. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  occasionally  tho  disease  exists  equally 
on  both  sides,  when  diagnosis  by  means  ; 
of  ])ercussion  is  always  dillicult.  In  the 
earlier  stages,  indeed,  it  is  then  imposri- 
ble,  and  in  the  later  stages,  even  Avith 
large  cavities  on  both  sides,  I  have  known 
the  percussion  note  so  equal  and  clear  as 
to  nuslead  the  careless  observer.  Some- 
times also,  though  the  lung  be  greatly 
condensed,  an  amount  of  emphysema  an- 
teriorly communicates  clearness  on  per- 
cussion :  hence  the  lung  should  always  be 
examined  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly, 
in  order  to  avoid  error. 

On  percussing  the  chest  in  cases  of 
Phthisis  with  the  mouth  open,  there  is 
sometimes  elicited  a  peculiar  noise,  called 
by  Laeuncc  the  hruit  dejxjtfele,  or  cracked- 
pot  sound,  which  he  thought  was  diag- 
nostic of  a  cavity.  But  I  have  found  this 
noise  could  also  be  produced  in  cases  of 
pneumonia,  in  pleurisy  Avith  effusion,  and 
even  in  several  healthy  chests.  Moreover 
it  is  often  absent  when  pulmonaiy  cavi- 
ties are  unquestionably  present,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  as  diagnostic 
of  their  presence,  unless  it  be  coexistent 
with  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  Phthisis. 
When  present,  it  seems  to  indicate  either 
healthy  lungs,  with  very  elastic  thoracic 
walls,  or  else  increased  density  mingled 
with  confined  or  compressed  air  in  the 
thorax.  In  cither  case,  on  striking  the 
chest  smartly,  the  air  beneath  is  forcibly 
ejected  through  the  bronchi  and  trachea, 
producing  vibrations  which  occasion  the 
peculiar  sound. ' 

Pulmonary  AuscultaUon.  —  The  first 
sounds  audible  with  tho  stethoscope  arc 
prolongation  of  the  expiratory  murmur 
and  slight  harshness,  or  a  wavy  inter- 
rupted character  communicated  to  the 
inspiratory  murmur.  These  signs,  if 
clearly  marked  under  one  clavicle, "follow- 
ing the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  ac- 
com])anying  persistent  hacking  cough, 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  tubercle  is  actu- 
ally present,  and  the  disease  pronounced. 
It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
these  signs  arc  so  indefinite  that,  although 
we  ma}'  suspect,  we  hesitate  to  speak 
confidently.  In  all  chronic  organic  dis- 
eases there  must  be  a  period  so  nicely 


'  See  thn  author  on  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion, &c.,  Diagnostic  Value  of  tho  Cracked-pot 
Sound,  p.  1U8. 


balanced  between  hcaltli  and  disease— in 
which  the  altered  texture  is  so  slightly 
altered— that  our  senses  arc  incajjabli;  of 
appreciating  any  altttration  that  nv.iy  bo 
jiroduced.  It  is  iu  such  ca.ses  that  every- 
thing which  enables  us  to  det(;rmine  such 
delicate  signs  with  greater  exactitude  be- 
comes valuable,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  the  dillerential  stethoscope 
of  Dr.  Scott  Alison  has  here  afibrded  me 
the  greatest  jissistanee.  In  several  deli- 
cate young  persons,  in  whom  when  every 
precaution  and  care  lias  l)een  enii)loycd 
we  fail  to  discover  any  alteration  in  the 
pulmonary  sounds,  an  increased  intensity 
in  the  sound  of  the  carotid  artery  below 
the  clavicle  has  afforded  valuable  indica- 
tions. It  is  at  this  early  and  uncertain 
period  of  the  disease  that  the  greatest 
skill  in  auscultation  and  diagnostic  powers 
are  required  in  the  physician. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  prolonged 
expirations  and  harsh  inspirations  be- 
come more  marked,  and  at  length  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  vocal  resonance  of 
the  affected  side  is  audible.  This  indi- 
cates considerable  condensation  of  the 
apex  of  the  lung.  If  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, slight  crepitation  is  audible,  at 
first  at  the  termination  of  a  forced  in- 
spiration, and  gradually  it  occupies  the 
whole  of  that  act.  This  is  diagnostic  of 
tubercular  softening.  The  fine  moist 
rattle  now  becomes  evident,  and  the  in- 
creased vocal  resonance  louder,  until  it 
amounts  to  ironchophonj-.  The  auscul- 
tatory signs  also  extend  in  area  over  the 
chest,  preceding  the  dulncss  on  percussion, 
and  generally  appcai-ing  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  noticed  over  the  apex.  At 
length  the  crepitation  passes  into  mucous 
rale.  This  in  its  turn  becomes  coarser  and 
coarser,  indicating  the  existence  of  greater 
softening  and  even  of  cavities.  As  these 
enlarge,  gurgling  and  sjilashing  sounds 
arc  heard,  especially  on  coughing,  and 
the  increased  vocal  resonance  becomes 
IDcaling,  and  imperfect  or  perfect  pectori- 
loquy is  present.  These  latter  sounds  are 
diagnostic  of  a  cavity  or  cavities.  The 
sounds  heard  over  these  vary  according 
to  their  size,  contents,  and  the  condition 
of  the  walls.  If  large,  with  rigid  walls, 
and  partly  filled  M'ith  lluid  and  partly 
with  air,  tinkling  cr  metallic  sounds  may 
be  heard  on  coughing  cr  speaking.  If  al- 
together dry,  amphoric  or  blowing  noises 
may  be  distinguished.  These  last,  if  per- 
sistent, indicate  that  the  secretion  of  pus 
is  arrested,  the  softened  tub'crele  got  rid 
of,  and  contraction  and  cicatrization  pos- 
sible. 

"When  in  chronic  cases  of  Phthisis  dry 
blowing,  combined  with  friction  sounds, 
can  be  determined  at  the  apex,  it  points 
out  that  adhesion  and  contractions  of  the 
tuberculated  indmonary  tissues  arc  taking 
place.    If  absence  of  respiratory  murmur 
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exist,  it  may  depend  on  pleuritic  effusion, 
when  dulness  on  percussion  and  increased 
vocal  resonance,  or  segophony,  will  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  lesion.  But  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  resonance  on 
percussion,  with  a  brazen,  hollow,  or 
mctalUc  sound  on  coughing  or  a  forced 
inspiration  ;  in  which  case  there  is  pncu- 
mo-thorax,  and  the  tubercular  cavity  lias 
formed  a  communication  with  the  pleura. 

In  retrograde  Phthisis,  the  ausculta- 
tory signs  disappear  in  the  inverse  order 
to  that  in  which  they  appear.  The  moist 
sounds  become  dry,  and  these  last  dimin- 
ish in  intensity  and  extent.  Eriction 
noises  and  dry  bronchial  murmurs  are 
heard,  with  prolonged  expiration,  wheez- 
ing, and  sonorous  rhonchi  indicative  of 
rigid  bronchial  tubes,  conjoined  with 
more  or  less  emphysema.    The  area  of 


dulness  gradually  diminishes,  but  a  con- 
densed mass  in  the  lung  generally  re- 
mains for  years  at  one  or  both  apices, 
giving  rise  to  harsh  respiratory  murmurs 
and  increased  vocal  resonance,  consti- 
tuting strong  evidence  to  the  judicious 
observer  of  the  diseased  changes  through 
which  tlie  lung  has  passed. 

Microscoxjical  Emamination  of  the  Spu- 
tum.— The  sputum  of  phthisical  patients, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  may  be 
found  to  contain,  under  the  microscope, 
fragments  of  the  areolar  and  elastic  tis- 
sues, derived  from  disintegration  of  the 
lungs.  They  not  infrequently  present 
circles  and  half-circles,  indicative  of  tlie 
form  of  the  air-vesicles,  and,  when  pres- 
ent, offer  the  most  positive  proof  of  pul- 
monary ulceration.  Yan  der  Kolk,  of 
Utrecht,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 


[Fig.  24. 


Lung  tissue  obtained  from  sputa  after  digestion  in  caustic  soda.    (Drawn  by  Dr.  John  Wilson.)] 


such  fragments  might  be  seen  with  the 
microscope,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  long  before  percussion  or  auscul- 
tation gave  any  positive  signs  of  its  exist- 
ence. Although  such  examples  arc  rare, 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  do  occur,  and 
that  the  microscopical  examination  of  the 
sputa  under  such  circumstances  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  a  clear  diagnosis  when 
otherwise  there  would  be  great  doubt. 
Drs.  Andrew  Clark  and  Fenwick  have 
confirmed  this  fact  by  their  researches 
into  the  structure  of  phthisical  sputum. 
The  latter  pliysician  has  pointed  out  that 
the  examination  is  much  facilitated  by 
first  liquefying  the  sputa  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  when  tlic  fragments  of 
lung  tissue  are  precipitated,  and  their 
amounts  as  well  as  character  readily  esti- 
mated. 

Altered  Changes  in  the  Form  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Chest.— As  Phthisis  advances, 
a  distinct  flattening  and  sinking  in  of  the 
thoracic  walls  below  the  clavicle  may  be 
observed,  generally  coincident  with  the 
formation  of  cavities  and  loss  of  lung 
substance,  of  which  it  is  diagnostic.  An 
alteration  in  the  movements  of  the  affected 
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side  may  be  seen  even  earlier,  and  may 
be  roughly  ascertained  by  spreading  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  like  a  fan  over  the 
two  sides  of  the  chest,  and  bringing  the 
thumbs  together  at  the  middle  of  the  ster- 
num. On  a  forced  inspiration,  it  may 
thus  easily  be  seen  that  the  thumb  corre- 
sponding with  the  affected  side  moves 
less.  The  amount  of  this  movement  can 
be  ascertained  with  great  exactitude  by 
means  of  the  stethometer,  and  compared 
with  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  and  signs 
referable  to  the  chest,  there  must  not  be 
overlooked  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  in  conjunction  with  these  will 
materially  assist  the  diagnosis.  Among- 
these  are  the  preceding  premonitory 
symptoms  ;  the  continued  impaired  appe- 
tite and  disordered  digestion  ;  the  aug- 
menting languor  and  debility  ;  the  hectTc 
night-sweats  ;  lustrous  eyes  ;  the  hope- 
fulness and  imaginative  intellect  ;  and 
even  the  alternations  of  the  disease  from 
better  to  worse,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  characteristic. 

Mucli  has  been  written  concerning  what 
is  called  the    diflerential  diagnosis  of 
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Phthisis,  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  I 
it  from  otliiT  diseases  of  tlie  chest.  But 
the  truth  is  tliat  a  Thtliisis  necessarily 
implies  the  existence  of  almost  every 
lesion  of  the  lung,  the  tubercular  exuda- 
tion giving  rise  to  or  being  accompanied 
by  congestions  and  inllannnations  of  the 
pleurie,  bronchi,  and  jjulmonary  paren- 
chyma, ■with  all  their  local  signs  and 
general  symptoms.     Pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage antl  abscess  are  connnon.  Emphy- 
sema, though  seldom  present  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage,  so  as  to  alter  tlie  form  of 
the  chest,  is  common  in  limited  portions 
of  the  lung  near  chronic  and  retrograde 
tubercular  deposits.     Any  lesion  what- 
ever, occurring  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  in 
a  young  person  laboring  under  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  we  have  described, 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  In 
adults,  an  acute  pneumonia  at  the  apex 
may  go  through  its  natural  progress, 
and  leave  no  trace  behind.    Eut  if  it 
becomes  chronic,  a  Phthisis,  mn,y  be  the 
I'csult.    Indeed  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  a  chronic  pneumonia  of  the  apex 
and  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  same  disease.    Cancer  of 
the  lung  is  a  disease  of  advanced  age  ;  the 
dulness  on  percussion  is  more  marked,  the 
tubular  respiration  and  bronchophony  are 
much  greater,  and  moist  rattles  are  scarce 
or  absent.    Expectoration  is  trifling,  and, 
when  present,  unlike  that  of  Phthisis  ; 
sometimes  it  resembles   currant  jelly. 
The  emaciation,  night-sweats,  and  gene- 
ral aspects  alTord  little  assistance.    A  di- 
lated bronchus,  independent  of  Phthisis, 
is  rare,  but  when  present  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  bronchitis   and  asthmatic 
symptoms,  while  the  physical  signs  of  the 
cavity  are  generally  best  marked  at  the 
posterior  and  middle  regions  of  the  chest, 
rather  than  at  the  apex.    In  advanced 
cases  a  pleurisy  with  efiusion  or  a  pneumo- 
thorax may  occur,  when  the  physical  signs 
distinctive  of  each  will  readily  establish 
the  diagnosis. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  detect  Phthisis 
at  its  first  appearance,  and  hence  every 
circumstance  that  can  throw  light  on  its 
history  at  this  period  is  important.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hinder,  the  heightened 
temperature  of  the  body,  as  determined 
by  the  thermometer,  indicates  the  deposi- 
tion of  tubercle  for  several  weeks  before 
physical  signs  arc  developed.  It  is  true 
that  a  similar  increase  of  temperature 
occurs  in  a  few  other  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid  fever  or  rheumatism,  but  their 
symptoms  are  readily  separable  from 
those  of  Phthisis.  Tliis  new  method  of 
recognizing  the  disease  at  an  early  stage 
requires  more  extended  observation  before 
it  can  be  generally  adopted.  The  subse- 
quent progress  of  Phthisis  admits  of  being 
followed  by  the  jihysician  cogniz-ant  of  its 
morbid  anatomy,  and  well  skilled  in  aus- 


cultation, not  only  with  certainty,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  with  a  degree  of  ex- 
actitude that  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
honoralile  to  the  progress  of  medicine  in 
modern  times. 


IV.  Prognosis  of  PnTirisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  up  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  was  not  only  regarded 
as  a  very  dangerous  disease,  but  as  one 
which  was  uniformly  fatal.  This  idea 
was  supported  by  the  circumstance  that 
before  the  general  introduction  of  jjliysical 
diagnosis  it  was  not  clearly  detectable 
until  it  was  far  advanced,  while  the 
merely  palliative  treatment  then  in  vogue 
was  anything  but  favorable  to  recovery. 
If,  notwithstanding,  a  case  here  and  there 
did  ultimately  get  well,  medical  men  were 
more  disposed  to  accuse  themselves  of  an 
error  in  diagnosis  than  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  so  general  a  dogma  as  the  incurabil- 
ity of  consumption.  Even  when  at  length 
morbid  anatomy  unequivocally  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  tubercular  cavities 
cicatrizing,  and  of  individuals  afterwards 
attaining  an  advanced  age,  such  an  event 
was  regarded  as  one  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  as  occurring  altogether  independently 
of  treatment.  "No  fact,"  tays  Andral, 
"  demonstrates  that  Phthisis  has  ever 
been  cured,  for  it  is  not  art  which  ope- 
rates in  the  cicatrization  of  caverns  ;  it 
can  only  favor  this,  at  most,  by  not  oj-jpos- 
ing  the  operations  of  nature.  For  ages 
remedies  have  been  sought  to  combat  the 
disposition  to  tubercles,  or  to  destroy  them 
when  formed  ;  and  thus  innumerable  spe- 
cifics have  been  employed  and  abandoned 
in  turn,  and  chosen  from  every  class  of 
medicaments."  Even  Louis,  in  his  ad- 
mirable work,  while  admitting  that  a  cure 
might  rarety  take  place,  points  out  that 
in  such  cases  the  disease  must  be  limited 
and  the  result  fortuitous.  Hence  the  ad- 
mitted occasional  recoveries  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  general  view  enter- 
tained of  the  unfavorable  prognosis  of  this 
malady,  or  stimulated  medical  men  to 
replace  a  palliative  by  a  curative  treat- 
ment. 

At  present,  so  far  from  Phthisis  being 
considered  to  be  uniformly  or  even  gene- 
rally fatal,  it  is  admitted  that  treatment 
can'  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  prolong 
life,  whilst  in  many,  the  number  of  which 
is  annually  increasing,  a  complete  and 
permanent  cure  may  be  eflected.  This 
revolution  in  our  prognosis  of  the  disease 
is  owing— 1st,  to  the  facts  arrived  at  by 
morbid  anatomy  ;  2d,  to  a  more  perfect 
theory  or  pathology  of  the  disease  ;  and 
3d,  to  the  discovery  of  cod-liver  oil  as  a 
remedy. 

1.  The  careful  post-mortem  examina- 
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tions  now  made  with  such  regularity  in 
our  large  hospitals  have  deuionslrated 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  old  condensa- 
tions, cicatrices,  and  calcareous  concre- 
tions at  the  apices  of  the  lungs  in  persons 
of  advanced  age  who  have  died  of  other 
diseases.  In  1845,  I  pointed  out  that  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgli  they 
occurred  in  the  proportion  of  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  all  the  individuals 
who  died  after  the  age  of  forty.  Roger 
and  Boudet  had  previously  shown  that  at 
the  Salpetriere  and  Bicetre  hospitals  in 
Paris,  amongst  individuals  above  the  age 
of  seventy,  tliey  occurred  in  one-half  and 
in  four-fifths  of  the  cases  respectively. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  cica- 
trices and  concretions  indicate  tlie  heal- 
ing and  drying  up  of  cavities  and  softened 
tubercular  matter  at  some  previous  period 
in  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  the  con- 
sequent spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease 
in  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 

2.  The  careful  examination  of  tubercle 
by  means  of  the  microscope  demonstrates 
that  it  neither  originates  in  nor  sjives  rise 
to  cell  formations,  but  that  it  consists  of 
an  exudation  of  the  blood  rendered  feeble 
in  vital  power  by  impaired  nutrition,  and 
especially  by  deficiency  of  primary  mole- 
cules of  fat  in  the  blood.'  Hence  the 
encouragement  given  to  our  efforts  in  stim- 
ulating the  nutritive  functions,  and  especi- 
ally assisting  in  the  increased  assimilation 
of  an  easily  digestible  oil,  whereby,  while 
the  tissues  generally  arc  supplied  with 
formative  material,  the  tubercular  matter 
has  time  to  degenerate  and  be  absorbed  ; 
so  that  any  cavities  which  have  been  pro- 
duced may  cicatrize.  Attempts  at  cure 
in  this  direction  have  been  so  eminently 
successfid  as  to  influence  our  prognosis  in 
a  marked  manner. 

3.  It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  this  pathology  would  ever 
have  been  arrived  at,  or  if  it  "had,  whether 
a  successful  treatment  could  ever  have 
been  established,  unless  the  therapeutical 
properties  of  cod-liver  oil  had  been  recog- 
nized. This  animal  substance  is  easiFy 
assimilated,  is  not  purgative,  and  meets 
all  the  indications  required,  while  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  it  restores 
to  the  emaciated  body  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments it  so  much  requires,  and  enables  it 
to  triumph  over  the  disease.  It  can  no 
longer,  therefore,  with  truth  be  consid- 
ered that  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  is  that  op- 
prohrium  medicince  it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered.   Nor  should  certain  charitable 


In  making  this  statement  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  observations  and  arguments  of 
Virchow  and  his  followers,  but  which,  for 
the  reasons  previously  given,  I  regard  as  not 
only  inconsistent  with  liistological  and  patho- 
logical research,  hut  as  especially  opposed  to 
all  wo  know  of  clinical  facts  in  modern  times. 


institutions  any  longer  refuse  to  admit 
such  cases  on  the  ground  of  their  incura- 
bility. 

In  my  work  on  Pulmonary  Consumption' 
will  be  found  full  details  of  the  arrest  of 
the  disease  in  its  most  advanced  stage, 
the  individuals  not  only  being  still  alire, 
but  having  enjoyed  excellent  health  since 
their  recovery,  for  periods  varying  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  years.  To  the  list  of 
cases  therein  given  I  could  now  add  many 
more.  Twelve  similar  cases  were  recorded 
by  Dr.  Quain  in  1852,^  and  many  others 
may  be  found  scattered  in  the  works  of 
diflereut  authors,  and  in  the  practice  of 
individual  medical  men.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  could  they  be  collected  it 
were  easy  to  prove  that  such  examples, 
instead  of  being  few  and  far  between,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  very  dithcult,  however, 
to  watch  for  many  years  in  succession  the 
progress  and  termination  of  chronic  Phthi- 
sis ;  and  in  hospitals  this  difficulty  is  in- 
creased, as  the  patients  on  getting  better 
go  out  long  before  the  disease  is  even  per- 
manently arrested.  All  attempts  to  in- 
duce medical  men  to  unite  and  record 
their  experience  on  this  or  any  other 
great  question  involving  the  prognosis  or 
treatment  of  disease  have  hitherto  failed. 
We  are,  therefore,  limited  to  the  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  individuals  in  our  attempt 
to  elucidate  this  question,  which  cannot 
be  expected  in  a  matter  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance  to  be,  at  present, 
of  any  great  avail.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  to 
the  accurate  method  in  which  Dr.  Pollock 
has  recorded  his  ten  years'  experience  at 
the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital.^ 
Were  such  method  and  care  more  uni- 
formly practised  by  hospital  physicians, 
and  extended  over  more  lengthened  pe- 
riods, many  of  the  unsolved  problems 
connected  with  this  subject  might  be  elu- 
cidated. I  confidently  look  to  the  future 
as  affording  means  for  demonstrating  the 
ratio  and  conditions  under  which  the 
prognosis  of  Phthisis  may  be  determined. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  can  "only  express  my 
conviction  that  its  permanent  arrestment 
and^  cure  are,  by  judicious  treatment  and 
hygienic  management,  becoming  every  day 
more  frequent  and  more  widely  extended. 

In  reference  to  the  prognosis  of  indi- 
vidual forms  or  cases  of  Phthisis,  we  must 
regard  acute  Phthisis  as  generally  fatal. 
The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  diagnosis. 
Once  recognized,  however,  the  persistency 
of  intense  fever,  with  rapid  emaciation 
and  formation  of  cavities,  give  us  little 
hope  of  a  favorable  termination. 


'  Pp.  152  et  seq. 
*  Lancet,  pp.  487  et  seq. 
'  The  Elements  of  Prognosis  in  Consump- 
tion.   London,  1865. 
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In  the  earliest  periods  of  Phthi«iH,  thcj 
pro^niosis  blKJuUI  bu  wry  guarded,  but  on 
llie  whole  encouragluy.  A.s  a  general 
rule,  the  more  slowly  it  advances,  the  less 
fever  and  eniaeiation,  and  the  better  the 
appetite,  the  more  probalnlity  exists  of  an 
arrestment. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  favorable  symp- 
toms are  linutalion  of  the  disease  to  one 
lung,  dulness  not  extensive,  and  not  in- 
creasing rapidly  ;  no  persistency  of  moist 
rattle  ;  expectoration  moderate  ;  fever  tri- 
lling ;  emaciation  not  great ;  capability  of 
taking  nourishment  and  a  certain  amount 
of  exercise.  The  unfavorable  symptoms 
arc  continuous  fever,  quick  pubjc,  hte- 
moptysis  repeated,  profuse  expectoration, 
rapid  softening  of  the  tubercle,  and  its 
deposition  in  both  lungs ;  bad  appetite 
and  impaired  digestion  ;  increar  iug  ema- 
ciation ;  profuHc  diaphoresis  and  the  ex- 
istence of  unfavorable  complications. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  favorable  signs 
are  the  existence  of  a  cavity  in  ouc  lung  ; 
gurgling  or  other  moist  rattles  occasion- 
ally disappearing,  and  the  excavation  be- 
coming dry,  with  blowing  sounds  ;  grad- 
ual tlattcning  of  the  subclavicular  space, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  chest  move 
freely.  Further,  the  disease  in  the  oppo- 
site lung  absent,  or  if  present  slight,  with- 
out a  tendency  to  extend  ;  coarse  friction 
sounds  over  the  cavity  ;  and  a  general 
tendency  to  concentration,  density,  and 
fixity  of  the  lesion.  The  ftivorable  symp- 
toms accompanying  these  local  changes 
are,  a  tranquil  pulse,  no  fever  or  sweating, 
emaciation  checked,  tolerable  appetite, 
and  capabihty  of  digesting  nutriment,  di- 
minished cough  and  expectoration,  power 
of  taking  more  exercise  and  gaining  flesh, 
and  absence  of  complications. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unfavorable 
symptoms  are  the  converse  of  these,  espe- 
cially cavities  on  both  sides,  loud,  moist, 
and  gurgling  rattles,  increasing  dyspnoea, 
profuse  expectoration,  especially  of  green- 
ish or  ichorous  matter,  extreme  ema- 
ciation, anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting  and 
incapability  of  retaining  or  digesting  nu- 
triment, profuse  diaphoresis  and  quick 
'  pulse,  fever  and  restlessness  at  night.  If 
now  any  serious  complication  arises,  more 
particularly  continued  diarrhoea,  albumin- 
ous urine  with  oedema  of  the  feet  or 
ankles,  laryngitis,  or  pneumo-thorax,  &c., 
&c.,  death  is  not  very  distant.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  litcmoptysis  proves  fatal,  but 
should  it  occur  profusely  when  weakness 
is  extreme,  death  may  he  immediate. 


V.  Treatment  of  Phthisis 

FUl.MONALIS. 

The  treatment  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 
up  to  a  recent  period,  has  ))een  too  nmcli 
g(n-erncd  by  a  desire  to  relievo  symptoms 


— in  other  words,  lias  been  more  palliative 
than  curative.    Unfortunately  tlie  reme- 
dies useful  lor  the  former  puri)0Be  are 
altogether  incompatible  for  the  latter,  and 
ultimately  even  fail  to  relieve  the  func- 
tional derangements  to  which  they  arc 
directed.    A  study  of  the  pathology  of 
the  disease  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  Phthisis  is  dependent, — lirstly,  on 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  ;  seccaidly, 
on  exudations  into  the  lung,  which  a;  sume 
a  tubercular  character ;  and  thirdly,  on 
destruction  of  the  lung,  owing  to  the  suc- 
cessive depositions  and  softening  of  thc-e. 
It  follows  that,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
relieve  cough  or  favor  expectoration,  our 
chief  attention  should  be  directed  to  im- 
prove the  faulty  nutrition,  to  cause  ab- 
sorption of  the  tubercular  exudation,  to 
arrest  the  ulcerative  process,  and,  lastly, 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The 
special  treatment  required  in  individual 
cases  should  be  made  subordinate  to  there 
great  ends — at  all  events  should  not  be 
opposed  to  them.   "We  shall  therefore  con- 
sider the  treatment  as  general  and  special : 
the  first  directed  to  favor  the  removal  of 
the  pulmonary  lesion  ;  the  second  to  check 
occasional  symptoms  and  complications. 

Genekax  Treatjient  of  Phthsis 
Pulmonalis. — The  great  indication  in 
the  treatment  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis 
should  be  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the 
economy.  This  does  not  merely  consist 
in  increasing  the  quantity  and  hnproving 
the  quality  of  the  food,  but  in  employing 
all  those  means  which  shall  secure — 1st, 
an  appropriate  diet ;  2d,  causing  its  as- 
similation, and  the  formation  of  good 
blood  ;  3d,  securing  the  proper  purifica- 
tion of  this  by  the  atmosphere  ;  4th,  see- 
ing that  a  proper  demand  for  the  addition 
of°new  matters  to  the  tissues  is  created 
by  sufiicient  exercise ;  and  5th,  that  the 
effete  matters  be  properly  excreted  from 
the  economy  by  the  emuuctories.  All 
these  processes  are  comprehended  in  the 
function  of  nutrition.  We  shall  most 
concisely  convey  our  ideas  as  to  the  best 
means  of  increasing  nutrition  in  phthis- 
ical cases,  under  the  distinct  heads  of 
Diet,  Cod-liver  Oil,  Pure  Atmosphere, 
Climate,  Exercise,  and  Bathing. 

Diet.— One  of  the  leading  symptoms  in 
cases  of  Phthisis  is  the  diminished,  capri- 
cious, or  disordered  appetite,  and  power 
of  taking  food.  It  is  true  that  many 
cases  persistently  assure  you  that  they 
cat  heartily,  but  on  careful  inquiry  they 
will  admit  their  appetite  is  easily  satis- 
fied, or  that  they  are  small  caters.  Even 
the  friends  sometimes  assert  that  the  pa- 
tients eat  as  usual,  that  they  have  ob- 
served no  change  and  so  on,  the  fact  being 
that  the  nutritive  matter  actually  taken 
into  the  ectmomy  is  far  less  llinn  it  ought 
to  be.   So  little  observation  and  attention 
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do  those  affected  exhibit  concerning  tlieir 
own  cases,  and  so  anxious  do  they  appear 
to  represent  every  circumstance  in  tlie 
most  flattering  point  of  view,  that  it  is  far 
from  uncommon  for  them  to  declare  tliem- 
selves  as  constantly  getting  better,  up  to 
the  moment  of  their  death.  I  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out  to  my  clinical  pupils 
that,  in  the  reports  of  these  cases  taken 
down  by  the  clerk  at  the  bed-side,  in  an- 
swer to  questions,  it  has  been  recorded 
day  after  day  that  the  appetite  is  better 
and  better,  while  the  patients  are  visibly 
getting  more  emaciated,  more  weak,  and 
at  length  die.  Among  the  poor  and  half- 
starving  population,  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  is  not  the  appetite  or  desire  for 
food  that  fails,  so  much  as  the  food  itself. 
The  result  here,  however,  is  the  same, 
viz.  that  the  body  is  not  sufficiently  nour- 
ished, that  the  tissues  disintegrate  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  supplied  with 
new  substance,  and  that  the  blood  is  de- 
ficient in  what  is  so  necessary  for  support- 
ing health. 

In  all  cases  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  the 
diet  should  be  generous,  consisting  of 
boiled  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  toasted 
bread,  and  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  and 
farinaceous  puddings.  Acid  substances 
and  drinks  should  be  as  a  rule  avoided, 
the  tendency  to  dyspepsia  from  too  much 
acidity  being  generally  present.  After 
dinner  a  glass  or  two  of  generous  wine 
(sherry)  or  two  or  three  glasses  of  sound 
claret  (not  acid)  may  be  indulged  in.  As 
much  variety  as  possible  should  be  se- 
cured, and  every  pains  taken  by  good 
cooking  and  superior  quality  of  the  viands 
to  tempt  the  weak  and  capricious  appe- 
tite. As  to  quantity,  I  have  never  seen 
any  necessity  for  limiting  it.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  take  enough  ;  the  which 
once  accomplished,  amelioration  in  all  the 
symptoms  may  be  confidently  predicted. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
mere  eating  and  loading  the  stomach, 
Avithout  a  proper  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion, can  be  of  little  benefit.  In  this  re- 
■  spect  individuals  differ,  some  doing  best 
with  two  or  three  meals  a  day,  whilst 
others  find  that  eating  more  frequently, 
but  less  at  a  time,  answers  better.  In 
nothing  is  the  constant  attendance  of  a 
judicious  medical  man  more  serviceable 
than  in  watching  the  effects  of  diet,  and 
observmg  from  its  influence  on  each  indi- 
vidual case  how  it  should  be  regulated. 

When  fever  runs  high,  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  the  tongue  furred,  there  will 
naturally  be  no  disposition  to  take  solid 
loort.  Under  these  circumstances  Ave 
should  take  care  that  nutritious  drinks 
are  regularly  administered,  especially 
beef-tea  and  milk,  and  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  returning  to  a  more  sub- 
stantial diet.  Many  may  think  that  in 
most  acute  cases,  or  during  an  intercur- 


rent attack  of  pneumonia,  these  rules 
should  be  departed  from.  Formerly,  in- 
deed, antiphlogistics  and  the  local  appli- 
cation of  leeches  were  employed  ;  but  it 
has  now  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  even  in  acute  cases  of  pneumonia 
itself,  in  vigorous  constitutions,  such 
practice  is  injurious  :'  how  much  more, 
then,  would  it  be  so  in  cases  of  Phthisis  ? 
Inflammations  are  now  recognized  to  be 
diseases  of  weakness,  and  we  feed  them 
as  we  do  fevers,  with  the  most  marked 
success.  When,  therefore,  attacks  of 
either  supervene  during  the  progress  of 
Phthisis,  so  far  from  doing  anything  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  cconoin}^  the 
most  anxious  care  will  be  required  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  to  counteract,  by 
all  the  support  he  can  administer,  the 
future  exhaustion  of  his  patient. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  and  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  food  may 
frequently  be  observed  to  benefit  cases 
of  Phthisis,  especially  among  the  half- 
starved  poor  ;  the  more  so  if  associated 
with  change  of  scene,  active  exercise,  or 
varied  employment.  The  treatment  prac- 
tised at  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury by  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Erskine,  near 
Glasgow,  which  consisted  in  freely  ad- 
ministering beefsteaks  and  porter,  and 
causing  exercise  to  be  taken  in  the  open 
air,  excited  considerable  attention  in  its 
day  by  the  success  it  occasioned.  I  have 
been  informed  that  in  America  the  con- 
sumptive patient,  by  eating  the  bone 
marrow  of  the  buffalo  on  the  prairies,  is 
at  length  enabled  to  hunt  down  the  ani- 
mal. I  have  known  several  young  men 
on  large  sheep  farms  in  Australia  cure 
their  tubercular  lungs  by  eating  fat  mut- 
ton and  galloping  about  on  horseback. 
Whenever  food  rich  in  fot  can  be  tolerated 
by  the  stomach,  it  will  produce  like 
effects,  and  hence  the  occasional  value  of 
bacon,  pork  chops,  caviare,  suet,  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  the  iirodnce  of  the  dairy,  such 
as  milk,  cream,  and  butter. 

Cod-liver  Oil. — All  good  food  must  con- 
sist of  a  proper  mixture  of  albuminous, 
fatty,  and  mineral  principles.  The  two 
former,  holding  the  third  in  solution, 
after  being  prepared  by  the  digestive 
fluids  form  a  molecular  fluid — the  chyle — ■ 
out  of  which  the  blood  is  formed.  In 
Phthisis,  however,  the  process  of  chylifi- 
cation  is  impaired  ;  the  fatty  constituents 
of  the  food  are  not  separated  from  it  and 
assimilated,  or  they  are  deficient,  as  very 
commonly  results  from  a  dislike  to  fatty 
substances.  In  either  case,  the  blood 
abounds  in  the  albuminous  elements,  and 
when  exuded  into  the  lungs,  as  Ave  have 
seen,  forms  tubercle.  To  induce  health, 
it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  nutritive 


'  See  th(3  author's  Treatise  on  the  Restora- 
tive Treatment  of  Pneumonia,  3d  edit.  ISGG. 
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cleinonts  wliicli  are  diininishod,  and  Uuh 
is  done  diRti-tly  1)}'  adding  a  \nn-is  animal 
oil  to  llu!  i'ood.    J5y  iso  doing,  \vc  form 
riclu-i-  (•liylu  and  WAiev  lilood  ;  W(!  restore 
the  balance  of  luitrition,  wlneli  has  been 
disturbed  ;  respiration  is  again  active  in 
excreting  more  cari)onic  acid  gas  ;  the 
tissues  once  more  attract  IVom  the  blood 
the  elementary  molecules  so  necessary  for 
their  maintenance  ;  tlie  entire  economy 
is  renovated,  so  that  while  the  histogene- 
tic  processes  are  revived,  the  histolytic 
changes  in  the  tubercle  itself  also  arc 
stimulated,  and   the  whole  disappears. 
We  have  previously  seen  that  food  rich  in 
fat  will  occasionally  produce  these  effects, 
but  then  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  must  not  have  under- 
gone any  great  diminution.    In  most 
cases,  however,  the  patient  is  unable  to 
tolerate  such  kind  of  food,  which  is  not 
digested.    Under  these  circumstances, 
cod-liver  oil  is  directly  indicated,  by  giving 
which  we  save  the  digestive  apparatus, 
as  it  were,  the  trouble  of  separating  fluid 
fats  from  the  food.    By  giving  the  oil 
directly  in  quantity,  a  large  proportion  of 
it  enters  the  system,  unites  with  the  al- 
bumen, and  thereby  forms  the  molecular 
basis  so  essential  for  the  chyle.  Since  the 
days  of  Liebig,  chemists  have  generally 
supposed  that  albumen  forms  the  basis  of 
the  tissues,  and  is  a  flesh-former,  while 
fat  is  necessary  for  respiration,  and  by  its 
decomposition  furnishes  heat.    An  unac- 
quaintance  with  histology  is  the  cause  of 
this  error,  fat  being  demonstrably  neces- 
sary for  the  development  and  support  of 
muscle  and  of  every  tissue.    Tiiis  has  re- 
cently been  further  shown  by  the  investi- 
gations into  the  diet  of  laborers  by  E. 
Smith,  the  feeding  of  animals  by  Lawers 
and  Gilbert,   and  the  experiments  of 
Ilaughton,  Frankland,  Tick,  and  Wishce- 
nus.    Hence  the  universal  craving  and 
necessity  for  fat  by  the  vigorous  and 
working  man,  whilst  a  dislike  to  it  is  a 
strong  symptom  of  inherent  weakness, 
and  an  incapability  of  assimilating  it  the 
chief  cause  of  tuljercular  disease. 

It  was  in  the  years  1840  and  '41  that  I 
found  cod-livcr  oil  used  very  generally  in 
the  German  hospitals  in  all  scrofulous  and 
phthisical  cases.  In  England  it  at  one 
period  had  been  employcd  in  Manchester, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  Drs. 
ICay  and  Bardsley,  in  rheumatism,  but 
liad  fallen  into  neglect.  In  the  hospitals 
of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  I  watched 
■vvlth  great  care  the  effects  of  the  oil  in 
several  cases  of  Consumption,  and  satis- 
fied myself  of  its  remarkable  powers  as  a 
nutrient,  under  circumstances  which  in 
British  hospitals  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  little  hope.  In  the  autunm 
of  1S41,  therefore,  I  published  a  mono- 
graph containing  an  ac:;()unt  of  what  Avas 
then  known  of  this  substance,  and  recom- 


mended it  especially  to  my  countrymen, 
both    from    tixitn-etical    iind  ])racticai 
grounds,  as  a  valualjle  remedy  in  Phthisis.' 
The  first  i)])ysiciuii  who  tried  it  in  the 
lloyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  i)r. 
Spittal ;  i)nt  so  little  were  druggists  ac- 
quainted with  the  oil,  that  1  found  on 
visiting  his  wards  that  all  the  patients 
were  taking  linseed  oil.    The  same  mis- 
take had  previously  occurred  to  Hush,  in 
Berlin.    I  Avas  therefore  obliged  to  get  it 
made  expressly,  which,  after  a  time,  was 
done  by  the  Messrs.  Pai'ker  and  Co.,  oil 
merchants,  Leith-walk,  who  for  many 
years  made  the  purest  cod-liver  oil  in 
Great  Britain,  which  they  sent  over  the 
country  at  the  moderate  rate  of  10s.  a 
gallon.    When  in  the  course  of  time  it 
was  asked  for  in  London,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell, 
the  eminent  druggist  in  Oxford-street, 
caused  a  verj'  pure  oil  to  be  made  from 
the  livers  of  the  cod,  which,  however, 
was  so  expensive,  that  he  dispensed  it  at 
the  rate  of  half-a-crown  an  ounce.    I  was 
consequently  written  to  by  numerous  per- 
sons in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  was 
thus  the  means  of  causing  hundreds  of 
gallons  to  be  distributed  by  the  Mes-srs. 
Parker  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Gradu- 
ally, its  value  was  generally  appreciated 
throughout  Scotland,  and  was  extending 
in  England,  when  it  was  tried  in  the 
Brompton  Consumption  Hospital  of  Lon- 
don.   In  1849,  Dr.  Williams  published  a 
paper,  in  Avhich,  from  extensive  trial  of 
the  remedy,  its  value  and  mode  of  action 
were  confirmed,  a  result  still  further  sup- 
ported by  the  Report  of  the  Brompton 
Consumption  Hospital,  published  in  1851. 
Since  then  the  employment  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  Phthisis  has  been  almost  universal, 
and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
remove  that  hopelessness  and  despair 
with  which  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
had  been  previously  accompanied.  In 
1841,  it  was  unknown  in  our  druggists' 
shops,  except  here  and  there,  where  it 
Avas  kept  in  small  quantities  for  the  use 
of  tanners,  who,  curiously  enough,  had 
discovered  that  it  possessed  far  superior 
power  to  all  other  fatty  substances  in 
penetrating  and  softening  leather.  At 
that  time  the  eminent  Edinburgh  drug- 
gists, Duncan  and   Flockhart,  did  not 
dispense  one  gallon  in  the  year,  wlu  rcns 
at  present  they  dispense  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  gallons  annually. 

A  most  extensive  experience  has  now 
amply  confirmed  the  opinion  I  published 
regarding  it  thirty  years  ago— viz.  "That 
no  remedy  has  so  rajiidlv  restored  the  ex- 
hausted powers  of  the  patient,  improved 
the  nutritive  funclicms  generally,  stopped 
or  diminished  the  emaciation,  checked  the 


1  Son  Uie  author's  treatise  on  the  Otciim 
.Tcnoris  Aselli,  &c.,  1841;  also  with  Appendix, 
1847. 
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perspiration,  quieted  tlie  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, and  produced  a  most  favor- 
able influence  on  the  local  disease.  Many 
individuals  presenting  the  emaciation, 
profuse  sweats,  constant  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, as  most  prominent  symptoms, 
with  a  degree  of  weakness  that  prevented 
their  standing  alone,  after  a  few  weeks' 
use  of  it,  are  enabled  to  get  up  with  ease 
and  walk  about,  with  a  visible  improve- 
ment in  their  general  health,  and  an  in- 
creased amount" of  flesh.']  Thus  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  analeptic  [waxafi^dvu,  to 
repair)  or  general  restorative,  bein^  di- 
gestible where  no  other  kind  of  animal 
food  can  be  taken  in  suflicient  quantity  to 
furnish  the  tissues  with  a  proper  amount 
of  fatty  material.  It  is  not  by  a  chemical 
so  much  as  by  a  histological  process  that 
the  result  is  produced. 

By  some,  however,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  superiority  of  cod-liver  oil  over  other 
fatty  substances  is  owing  to  the  iodine, 
bromine,  resin,  and  other  medicaments  it 
contains.  But  the  quantity  of  these  drugs 
in  cod-liver  oil  is  very  minute,  and  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that  no  combina- 
tion of  them  given  internally  has  any 
efl'ect  on  the  progress  of  Phthisis.  Hence 
the  idea  of  giving  a  watery  extract  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  when  the  oil  cannot  be  taken, 
appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous  in  theory, 
and  unlikely  to  succeed  in  practice.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  so  few  persons 
who  cannot  take  the  oil  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  such  preparations 
need  be  very  seldom  employed.  I  have 
known  many  individuals  who  prefer  the 
brown  and  apparently  nauseous  to  the 
light  and  comparatively  pure  oil.  In  all 
cases,  that  kind  of  oil  is  best  that  is  most 
readily  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  Those 
who  at  first  express  dislike  to  the  remedy, 
hy  a  little  perseverance  may  be  made  to 
take  it  readily  ;  if  not,  they  should  try 
whether  it  be  retained  best  immediately 
before,  immediately  after,  or  in  the  inter- 
vals of  meals.  The  crunching  a  biscuit, 
or  a  lump  of  sugar  on  which  there  has 
been  placed  a  drop  of  some  essential  oil, 
sometimes  removes  the  difficulty.  At 
others,  a  little  coffee,  orange  wine,  or  a 
bitter,  and  occasionally  slightly  warming 
the  oil,  so  as  to  render  it  more  fluid,  an- 
swer well.  By  these  or  similar  methods, 
it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  oil  cannot  be 
taken.  [The  addition  of  ether  to  cod- 
liver  oil  has  lately  been  recommended. — 
H.] 

iNumerous  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed for  cod-liver  oil,  such  as  shark, 
dugong,  and  skate  oils,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
neat's-foot  oil,  &c.  Any  of  these  sub- 
stances, including  cream  and  butter,  so 
long  as  they  can  be  assimilated,  and  do 
not  prove  purgative,  are  beneficial  in 
Phthisis.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that, 
of  all  oleagiaovi  j  matters  known,  cod-liver 


oil  is  the  most  generally  useful  and  the 
best.  Dr.  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  used  externally, 
but  extensive  trial  has  demonstrated  what 
physiology  teaches,  viz.  that  the  skin, 
being  only  slightly  pervious  to  substances 
froni  without,  cannot  be  made  the  vehicle 
for  introducing  nutritive  matter.  Dr. 
Buist,  of  Aberdeen,  recommended  injec- 
tions into  the  rectum,  but  objections  to 
the  use  of  constant  enemata  in  this 
country  are  insurmountable,  and  although 
useful  as  a  temporary  measure,  cannot  be 
made  available  to  a  sufficient  degree  for 
the  cure  of  a  disease  like  Phthisis.  What 
then  is  really  required  is  not  oil  added 
directly  to  the  blood,  but  oil  digested  and 
emulsionized  by  the  pancreatic  and  other 
intestinal  fluids  ;  a  truth  which  has  in- 
duced Dr.  Dobell  to  recommend  that  be- 
fore administration  it  should  be  mixed 
with  pancreatic  juice. 

In  most  cases  where  there  is  fever, 
rapid  pulse,  and  furred  tongue,  cod-liver 
oil  is  no  more  tolerable  than  food.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  should  not  be  in- 
sisted on.  It  will  also  be  judicious,  when 
taken  for  any  length  of  time,  to  intermit 
its  use  now  and  then  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
give  in  its  stead  a  vegetable  bitter.  By 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  the  medi- 
cal practitioner  will  easily  satisfy  himself 
that  in  this  substance  he  possesses  a  most 
valuable  means  of  prolonging  life,  and 
sometimes  even  of  causing  permanent 
cure  in  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  especially 
when  the  benefits  it  confers  are  conjoined 
with  the  other  methods  of  general  treat- 
ment to  be  noticed. 

An  additional  benefit  has  followed  the 
obvious  good  efifects  of  cod-liver  oil  in 
Phthisis,  as  stated  by  Dr.  E.  Smith,  who 
says  :  "A  prime  reason  of  the  good  which 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  cod  oil  is 
the  regular  supply  of  fat  to  persons  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  taken  it  in  due 
quantity;  and  a  great  merit  in  the  intro- 
duction of  it  to  general  use  is  in  having 
led  inquirers  to  prove  the  very  important 
part  which  fat  plays  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, and  the  real  necessity  for  it  which 
exists  in  all  persons  and  particularly  in 
the  young.'"  This  observation  evidently 
results  from  the  histology,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  Phthisis  which  for  so  many 
years  we  have  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  the  profession. 

Pure  Atmosphere. — If  it  be  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  nutrition  to  supply  the 
blood  with  those  materials  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  building  up  the  tissues  and 
compensating  the  Vaste  they  undergo 
during  their  action,  it  is  equally  so  that 
such  materials  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared and  fitted  for  the  purposes  towhich 
they  are  to  be  applied.    Of  the  various 
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rocesses  necessary  to  this  end  there  can 
c  little  doubt  that  that  of  rc.si)iration  is 
the  ciiief,  tlic  object  ol' whicli  is  <;oiislantiy 
to  introduce  into  the  blood  froui  tbe  at- 
niospberic  air  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen, 
and  constantly  to  give  oil"  from  the  "blood 
to  the  air  a  corresponding  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  If  tlie  lungs  be  feeble  or 
diseased,  their  action  is  of  course  dimin- 
ished, a  circumstance  which  only  renders 
it  the  more  necessary  that  no  dilliculty  to 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  should  Ijc  allow- 
ed to  originate  from  a  deteriorated  con- 
stitntion  of  the  air  itself.  But  this  truth 
is  one  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
impress  npon  patients,  the  irritability  of 
whose  chests  and  whose  susceptibility  to 
cold  induce  them  to  close  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  thus  prevent  fresh  air  from 
entering  their  rooms.  Now,  while  the 
giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  lungs 
makes  no  impression  upon  the  mass  of  the 
atmosphere  at  large,  it  soon^  sensibly  de- 
teriorates the  amount  of  air  inclosed  in  a 
moderate-sized  room,  the  breathing  of 
which  is  most  destructive  to  the  phthi- 
sical invalid.  Instead  of  inhaling  only 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  expiring  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  nitrogen,  they  take 
in  a  sensible  amount  of  carbonic  acid  at 
each  inspiration,  which  poisons  the  arte- 
rial blood,  renders  it  less  fit  for  nutri- 
tion, and  irritates  and  burdens  the 
lungs,  occasions  languor,  bad  appetite, 
pallor  of  countenance,  and  indeed  every 
evil  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
physician  to  remove.  Moreover,  good 
diet  and  cod-liver  oil  must  be  useless  un- 
less a  vigorous  respiration  exists  at  the 
same  time,  as  they  tend  to  increase  the 
carbonaceous  elements  in  the  frame, 
which  are  mostly  excreted  by  the  lungs. 
A  proper  ventilation  of  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  patient  is  therefore  absolutely 
essential,  and  this  rule  especially  applies 
to  the  sleeping  room.  The  majority  of 
mankind  spend  one-third  of  their  life  in 
sleep,  while  the  invalid  often  remains  in 
the  bed  or  bedroom  much  longer.  How 
important  then  is  it  to  secure  a  pure 
breathing  air  during  this  period  ! 

It  is  now  twenty  -  five  years  since  I 
became  convinced  of  tlie  injury  of  shut- 
ting up  patients  in  their  rooms  during 
winter,  and  regulating  the  temperature, 
as  was  formerly  the  custom.  A  young 
man,  with  cavities  in  his  lungs,  wlio  had 
borne  confinement  in  tliis  way  tolerably 
well  for  a  winter,  found  it  so  irksome  on 
a  second  trial,  tliat  on  one  occasion  he 
went  out  and  walked  to  the  top  of  Ar- 
thur's Seat.  Instead  of  being  Avorse,  ho 
that  day  ate  his  dinner  with  appetite,  all 
liis  symptoms  were  moderated,  and  under 
the  combined  influence  of  pure  air  and 
exercise  he  not  only  was  better,  but  ulti- 
mately worked  out  a  perfect  cure,  and  is 
now  alive  in  good  health.    Since  then  I 
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have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  satis- 
f Ving  myself  of  tiio  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  Irom  securinj^  Iree  ventilation  and 
pure  air  to  consum])ti  ves. 

Tliese  points  are  dwelt  on  as  forcibly  as 
possible,  because  it  must  be  admitted 
thfit,  partly  as  the  result  of  custom  or 
prejudice  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  and  changeablenet-s  of  the 
cliuiate,  a  good  ventilation  of  the  house 
and  sleeping  room  is,  in  this  country,  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  In  all  cases, 
however,  it  merits  the  especial  attention 
of  the  physician.  Hence  he  should  regard 
the  position  of  the  house,  the  nature  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room,  and  the  place  in  it  occupied 
by  the  patient,  how  the  bed  is  placed  in 
reference  to  the  door  and  windows,  &c. 
The  great  end  he  should  aim  at  is  to  sur- 
round his  patients  with  as  muck  pure  air 
as  possible,  consistent  vnth  v:armth  and  ab- 
sence of  draughts,  a  problem  often  very 
difficult  to  work  out.  There  should  be  no 
curtains  round  the  bed,  an  open  fire 
should  burn  in  the  room  during  winter, 
in  itself  an  excellent  ventilator,  the  bed 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  free  from 
the  direct  draught  between  the  fire  and 
the  door  or  window,  and  only  a  moderate 
temperature  permitted,  as  when  in  bed 
the  patient  ought  not  to  feel  cold.  In 
summer  good  ventilation  should  be  se- 
cured by  letting  down  the  windows  an 
inch  or  so  at  the  top  —  an  excellent 
method,  first  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
Dr.  McCormack,  of  Belfast,  and  one 
which,  indeed,  is  at  all  times  available  in 
this  country ;  unfortunately,  abroad,  the 
construction  of  the  windows  does  not  ad- 
mit of  it.  The  necessity  of  constantly 
breathing  pure  air  should  prevent  the 
phthisical  patient  from  attending  crowded 
assemblies,  tables  d''h6tc,  theatres,  con- 
certs, or  any  amusements  where  the  at- 
mosphere must  necessarily  be  deterio- 
rated, and  which,  being  breathed  for 
hours,  almost  invariably  exacerbates  the 
symptoms  and  increases  the  malady.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  breath- 
ing a  purer  air  all  day,  and  the  necessary 
avoidance  of  crowded  and  closed  rooms 
at  night,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  upper 
classes  of  society  experience  nuich  of  the 
good  effects  of  residing  in  certain  places 
famed  for  their  climate— the  next  point 
we  must  consider. 

Climate.  —  It  was  formerly  supposed 
warm  climates  were  beneficial  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  and  artificially  heated 
temperatures,  cow-houses,  and  other  con- 
trivances were  had  resort  to,  to  compass 
this  end.  But  it  will  be  invariably  ob- 
served that  unaccustomed  warmth,  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  or 
the  climate  of  India  and  other  tropical 
countries,  is  most  injurious.  Continuous 
frost  and  cold  are  in  themselves  benefijial, 
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but  by  preventing  the  individual  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air  they  are  not  on 
that  account  to  be  recommended.  What 
is  really  required  is  a  cool  temperate  cli- 
mate, free  from  great  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, which  should  range  from  55°  to 
66°  Fahr.  during  the  day,  and  from  45° 
to  55°  at  night.  The  air  should  be  dry, 
or  with  only  slight  moisture,  and  a  clear 
bright  sun.  Such  an  exhilarating  cUmate, 
in  which  exercise  can  be  taken  almost 
daily  in  the  open  air  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  is  the  best  for  the 
consumptive  patient.  It  exists  to  the 
greatest  perfection  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Cannes  and 
Savona  in  the  western,  and  between  Spez- 
zia  and  Pisa  in  the  eastern  Kiviera.  It 
may  also  be  found  in  various  places  ou 
the  southeast  coast  of  Spain,  especially  at 
Malaga  ;  on  the  north  African  shore,  such 
as  Algeria  and  Egypt,  and  many  other 
places.  In  the  western  hemisphere,  suit- 
able places  may  be  found,  especially  in 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
Australia  the  southern  shores  of  Victoria. 
The  native  of  the  British  Isles  who  visits 
the  sheltered  nooks  of  the  south  European 
shore  between  Cannes  and  Pisa  will  be 
struck  with  the  bright  sun,  clear  atmo- 
sphere, genial  yet  bracing  air,  steady 
temperature,  verdure,  and  brilliant  vege- 
tation which  surround  him  from  January 
to  March' — months  which  at  home  are 
characterized  by  frost,  snow,  rain,  fog, 
gloom,  bleak  winds,  and  a  barren  vegeta- 
tion. After  this  period,  however,  the 
picture  is  reversed.  Then  a  hot  and  sul- 
try atmosphere,  a  scorching  sun,  an  intol- 
erable glare,  innumerable  mosquitoes,  a 
brown  and  burnt-up  vegetation  exist, 
while  at  home  there  prevail  a  genial 
atmosphere,  cool  breezes,  moderate  sun- 
beams, a  varying  sky,  an  emerald  foliage, 
and  a  charming  variety  of  mountain  and 
lake  which  gives  all  that  can  be  desired. 
I  do  not  know  a  better  winter  residence  for 
the  invalid  than  some  sheltered  bay  in  the 
western  Kiviera  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  sea  being  immediately  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  innumerable  little  valleys  of 
the  Alps  close  behind  it,  he  can  at  all 
times  protect  himself  from  wind,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.  Many 
observations  have  satisfied  me  that  the 
still,  warm,  and  moist  relaxing  atmo- 
sphere, though  of  the  greatest  service  in 
cases  of  asthma,  is  injurious  to  the 
phthisical  invalid.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  sharp  winds,  and  espe- 


'  On  this  sul)ject  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Henry  Bon- 
net's work,  "Winter  in  the  South  of  Europe," 
although  the  views  expressed  in  the  text  are 
derived  from  personal  experience,  and  careful 
examination  of  the  great  advantages  referred 
to. 


cially  east  winds.  This  at  Mentone  is 
readily  done  by  walking  out  of  the  back 
door  of  your  house  directly  into  some  pro- 
tected Alpine  valley.  In  this  country, 
however  far  we  go  west,  it  is  escaped 
with  difficulty,  and  as  a  general  rule 
North  Britain  more  especially  should  be 
avoided  from  January  till  the  end  of  May. 
In  summer  and  autumn,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cool  atmo- 
sphere of  Scotland  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
benefit,  especially  as  we  find  it  on  the 
shores  of  a  Highland  lake,  admitting  of 
every  variety  of  exercise,  active  and  pas- 
sive, in  the  open  air.  Indeed,  whatever 
advantages  may  result  from  a  well-chosen 
winter  i-esidence,  carelessness  in  fixing  on 
a  proper  habitation  during  summer  will 
more  than  counterbalance  the  good  pre- 
viously obtained.  It  is  liy  perseverance 
in  well-doing  that  the  great  end  of  cure  is 
to  be  arrived  at. 

For  winter,  the  best  climate  for  the 
consumptive  invalid  in  this  country  is  the 
south  coast,  extending  from  Hastings  on 
the  east  to  Penzance  on  the  west  side,  in- 
cluding the  several  stations  of  Bourne- 
mouth, Ventnor,  Sidmouth  and  Torquay. 
In  Scotland,  Eothsay,  and  in  Ireland, 
Cork,  are  the  best  stations.  To  the  large 
mass  of  persons  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  even  these  advantages,  every 
opportunity  should  be  seized  on  of  going 
out  when  the  weather  admits  of  it.  It  is 
not  so  much  to  a  foreign  climate  itself 
as  to  the  facility  it  afibrds  for  enjoying 
exercise,  and  free  atmosphere,  without 
the  risks  that  prevail  in  Great  Britain, 
that  the  benefit  is  to  be  attributed.  With 
proper  cai'e,  however,  much  may  be  done 
at  home,  and  many  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured  in  this  country  by  means 
of  hygienic  treatment,  conducted  on  the 
principles  we  are  now  advocating. 

For  summer,  the  west  coast  of  Scotland ; 
and  especially  the  beautiful  bays  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  near  Tarbet,  offer 
tlie  best  residence  for  the  consumptive. 
Here  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Loch 
Long  furnishes  the  visitor  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  marine  as  well  as  of  a 
fresh-water  lake,  both  which  are 'so  situ- 
ated that  the  most  perfect  protection  from 
wind,  combined  with  shade,  is  close  at 
hand.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  patient  that  careless- 
ness in  summer  too  often  more  than 
counterbalances  the  good  results  that 
have  been  obtained  in  winter. 

Exercise. — The  best  stimulant  for  nutri- 
tion is  appropriate  exercise,  which  by  ac- 
celerating the  circulation  and  respiration, 
and  causing  natural  Avasting  of  the  tis- 
sues excites  the  demand  for  substance  to 
repair  it.  It  will  generally  be  found  use- 
less to  give  nutriment,  even  when  com- 
bined with  pure  air  and  good  climate,  un- 
less by  means  of  exercise,  air  be  forced 
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into  the  lungs  in  Romcwhat  increased 
quantity,  iuul  cinnilaLcd  t)y  moans  ol"  Uie 
blood  throuj^liouL  tiic  sysleni.    And  hum 
it  is  tliat  favored  localities  arc  of  so  nuieli 
value,  by  tempting  the  invalid  out  of  the 
liouse,  and   jjermitting  him  to  remain 
there,  without  encountering  cold,  wind, 
rain,  or  other  risks  to  which  he  is  exposed 
in  this  country.    All  exercise,  liowever, 
should  stop  short  of  considerable  fatigue. 
1  say  considerable,  because  some  patients 
are  always  indisposed  to  move,  and  plead 
weakness  and  fatigue  as  incapacitating 
them  from  any  exercise  whatever.  "Walk- 
ing, or  riding  on  horseback,  are  the  best 
kinds  of  exercise  when  weakness  is  not 
great.    Slowly  climbing  a  hill  brings  all 
the  muscles  into  action,  and  is  a  good 
stimulant  to  the  respiratory  and  circula- 
tory systems.    All  violent,  sudden  and 
unequal  exertions  should  be  avoided. 
Beading  or  speaking  aloud,  singing  or 
practising  upon  some  wind  instrument, 
may  be  permitted  in  moderation,  when 
the  disease  is  not  active,  but  should  never 
be  long  continued.    As  a  general  rule 
they  are  injurious.    It  is  often  better  to 
take  a  little  exercise  at  a  time,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to 
continue  it  regularly  and  methodically, 
gradually  increasing  its  amount  and  vary- 
ing its  character  as  the  strength  improves. 

For  those  who  are  weak  and  feel  soon 
exhausted,  passive  exercise  is  best,  such 
as  in  a  carriage  or  in  a  boat,  of  course 
w^ell  wrapped  up  and  protected  from  the 
wind.  In  summer,  sitting  or  lying,  well 
supported,  in  a  boat  pulled  on  a  Highland 
lake,  while,  for  occupation,  reading,  mixed 
with  a  little  fishing,  and  the  conversation 
of  a  pleasant  companion— the  various  tints 
and  outlines  of  the  landscape  also  serving 
occasionally  to  occupy  the  attention — is 
perhaps  the  most  salubrious  kind  of  exer- 
cise for  the  not  over- weakened  invalid. 
For  the  same  reason  long  voyages  at  sea 
are  beneficial.  I  can  speak  with  confi- 
dence of  the  three  months'  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  com- 
mencing about  the  end  of  October.  The 
climate  is  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  the 
trade-winds  assist  the  vessel  forward,  the 
sea  breeze  is  invigorating,  and  the  life  on 
deck  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  have 
known  many  persons,  very  ill  on  leaving, 
lose  all  their  symptoms  before  landing  at 
Sydney  or  Melbourne.  Sultry  heat  on 
shore  must  then  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
the  visiting  neighboring  mountains  or 
Tasmania  becomes  necessary  in  summer, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  enervating  circct  of 
extreme  heat.  The  return  voyage  should 
be  cansfully  considered,  and  (he  winter  at 
Cape  Horn  especially  avoided. 

AVhcn  none  of  these  methods  are  avail- 
able, sitting  out  in  the  open  air  should 
always  be  insisted  on,  in  a  garden,  on  a 
balcony,  or  cvcu  at  an  open  window,  any- 


thing being  better  than  remaining  shut 
u})  in  a  room  from  morning  to  night. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  concern- 
ing hygiene,  the  patient  requires  to  be 
cautioned  and  carefully  watched.  For  if 
sonu!  feel  disposed  to  do  too  little,  others 
imagine  they  cannot  do  too  much.  Un- 
der the  idea  that  riding  was  beneficial,  I 
have  known  a  m;in  hire  a  liorse,  and  gal- 
lop about  until  he  was  so  exhausted  that 
he  did  not  recover  for  a  fortnight.  Others 
in  foreign  hotels  have  taken  rooms  at  the 
top  of  the  house  to  obtain  pure  air,  with- 
out considering  the  excessive  toil  inqxjsed 
upon  them  by  having  to  climb  the  lofty 
stairs.  Others  take  villas  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  towns,  and  are  thus  led  into  a 
daily  fatiguing  walk  greater  than  their 
strength  will  sustain.  Again,  free  expo- 
sure to  the  air  must  be  conjoined  with 
avoidance  of  draughts  and  cold  winds. 
The  rapid  motion  of  a  carriage  through  a 
dry  bracing  atmosphere  is  too  much  for 
the  invalid,  who  should  proceed  slowly. 
Carelessness  and  often  an  unacquainlance 
with  these  dangers  are  constantly  pro- 
ducing mischief,  so  that  the  M'atching  and 
regulating  these  matters  will  require  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  practitioner. 

J5a<7w7i(/.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
relation  between  the  skin  and  lungs  is 
very  intimate,  a  fact  better  observed  per- 
haps in  Phthisis  than  in  any  other  dis- 
ease. When  the  lung  can  no  longer  exhale 
the  large  amount  of  watery  vapor  which 
is  required,  it  is  separated  by  the  skin  as 
insensible  or  sensible  perspiration.  Any 
sudden  cold  or  chill  affecting  the  skin  is 
at  once  communicated  to  the  lungs  by 
reflex  action,  and  excites  irritation  and 
cough.  Now  this  susceptibility  of  the 
skin,  so  far  from  being  prevented,  is  fos- 
tered and  increased  by  constantly  living 
in  warm  rooms,  wrapping  up  too  closely 
in  shaM'ls  or  furs,  warm  bathing,  oint- 
ments, &c.  &c.  What  is  required  is,  that 
the  skin  should  be  kept  constantly  clean, 
and  the  epidermis  and  sebaceous  matter 
that  obstructs  the  orifices  of  the  ducts 
daily  removed  by  cold  bathing  whereby 
the  organ  is  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
application  of  a  lower  temperature,  and 
rendered  less  liable  to  be  afl'ected  by 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  or  wind.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  also  a  momentary 
plun<^e'into  the  cold  bath  produces  a  glow 
of  heat  and  pleasant  feeling  of  reaction, 
excitin'^  the  capillary  circulation  of  the 
surface!  and  relieving  congestion  in  the 
lun^s.  AVhen,  liowever,  in  consequence 
of  weakness,  such  reaction  is  not  experi- 
enced, but  in  its  stead,  shivering,  head- 
ache and  continued  cold,  then  either  a 
tepid  bath  should  be  employed,  or  the  sitz 
hath,  and  sponging  rapidly  only  the  chest 
and  throat  should  be  practised.  There  is 
no  better  protection  against  catclung  Irc- 
quent  colds  than  d.iHy  sponging  the  chest 
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with  cold  water.  The  neck  and  chest, 
however,  should  always  be  covered,  the 
i^rowth  of  beard  and  moustache  in  men 
encouraged,  whilst  women  should  avoid 
low  dresses,  and  always  be  prepared  vvith 
an  extra  shawl  to  throw  round  the  should- 
ers even  in  going  from  one  room  to  an- 
other through  an  exposed  lobby.  Eespi- 
rators  are  not  useful  in  conveying  warm 
air  into  the  lungs,  nature  having  carefully 
provided  for  this,  but  by  acting  as  extra 
pieces  of  clothing,  and  protecting  the  skin 
of  the  face.  An  ordinary  comforter,  and 
a  small  shawl  held  in  the  hand  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  face  on  encountering  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind,  is  a  better  contrivance. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  with 
regard  to  the  general  or  hygienic  treat- 
ment of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  it  will,  we 
trust,  be  apparent  that  all  the  means 
spoken  of  unite  to  produce  one  result,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  alone  can  be  depended 
upon.  It  will  be  of  httle  use  giving  good 
diet  or  cod-liver  oil,  unless  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere enter  the  lungs  so  that  chylifica- 
tion  may  produce  good  sanguification, 
while  these  in  their  turn  are  directly 
stimulated  by  exercise  and  judicious  bath- 
ing. AH  these  operations  work  together 
for  good,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  the 
whole  nutritive  functions,  augment  appe- 
tite, gradually  increase  the  strength,  ar- 
rest the  onward  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  initiate  in  it  that  retrograde  process 
formerly  described,  which  shall  terminate 
in  health.  To  arrive  at  this  end,  how- 
ever, a  special  treatment  will  be  required 
for  each  individual  case,  which  we  must 
next  proceed  to  describe. 

Special  Treatment  of  Phthisis 
PtTLMOKALis. — It  is  to  tlie  undue  import- 
ance so  frequently  given  to  the  special  as 
distinguished  froui  the  general  treatment 
of  Plithisis  that  the  former  want  of  suc- 
cess may  be  attributed.  The  management 
of  individual  symptoms  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  drugs,  so  far  from  being  the 
chief,  should  invariably  be  the  subordi- 
nate part  of  our  object,  and  this  for  the 
obvious  reason  that,  if  nutriment  succeed 
in  checking  the  disease,  the  symptoms 
will  disappear  of  themselves.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  necessarily  happen  in 
the  course  of  every  case  that  various  symp- 
toms and  complications  will  press  them- 
selves upon  our  notice,  and  their  pallia- 
tion or  removal,  while  still  continuing  our 
general  efforts  at  cure,  is  always  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  It  is  only  by  study- 
ing individual  examples  of  the  disease, 
observing  the  numerous  and  varied  com- 
binations and  indications  that  each  pre- 
sents, that  the  difficulties  the  practitioner 
has  to  combat  in  this  way  can  possibly  be 
understood.  I  have  too  frequently  seen 
patients  lying  in  bed,  enervated,  without 
appetite,  sweating  at  night,  and  appa- 


rently sinking,  with  a  mass  of  bottles  and 
boxes  at  the  bedside  bewildering  to  con- 
template—each of  these  it  is  imagined  has 
some  special  symptom  or  purpose  to  fulfil 
— such  as  lozenges,  drops,  and  mixtures, 
to  relieve  coughs  ;  opiates  and  sedatives, 
to  cause  sleep  and  diminish  irritability; 
catechu,  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  acetate 
of  lead,  to  check  diarrhoea  or  arrest  hemop- 
tysis ;  sulphuric  acid,  to  relieve  sweating; 
chalk  and  antacids,  to  combat  acidity  and 
dyspepsia ;  quinine,  iron,  or  bitters,  as 
tonics ;  wine,  to  support  strength ;  cod- 
liver  oil,  &c.  &.C.    All  these  I  have  seen 

t  administered  at  intervals  about  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  stomach,  drenched  with 
drugs,  is  utterly  prevented  from  perform- 
ing its  healthy  functions.  Under  such 
circumstances  suspending  all  such  sup- 
posed remedies,  or  preventing  the  patient 
from  having  recourse  to  them  at  will,  is 
often  the  best  introduction  to  an  improve- 
ment, which  the  cold  or  tepid  bath,  in- 
sisting on  their  getting  up  and  going  into 
the  open  air,  has,  much  to  their  surprise, 
tended  to  increase.  It  follows  that,  in  all 
our  attempts  to  relieve  symptoms,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  far  more  important  object  of 
arresting  and  ultimately  curing  the  dis- 
ease by  general  treatment.  The  various 
phenomena  that  present  themselves,  there- 
fore, should  be  managed  as  follows. 

Losn  of  Appetite  and  Dyspepsia. — These 
are  the  most  constant  and  important 
symptoms  of  Phthisis,  inasmuch  as  they 
interfere  more  than  any  other  with  the 
nutritive  processes.  If  food,  or  its  substi- 
tute, cod-liver  oil,  cannot  be  taken  and 
digested,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  amelio- 
ration. Here  we  should  avoid  a  mistake 
into  which  the  inexperienced  are  very 
liable  to  fall.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  phthisical  patients  to  tell  their 
medical  attendants  that  their  appetite  is 
good,  and  that  they  eat  plentifully,  when 
more  careful  inquiry  proves  that  the  con- 
sumption of  food  is  altogether  inadequate, 
and  that  they  loathe  every  kind  of  animal 
diet.  We  should  never  be  satisfied  with 
general  statements,  but  determine  the 
kind  and  amount  of  food  taken,  Avhen  suf- 
ficient proof  will  be  discovered,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  of  the  derangement, 
formerly  alluded  to,  of  the  appetite  and 
digestive  powers.  Very  commonly  also 
there  will  be  acid  and  other  unpleasant 
tastes  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  .and 
other  dyspeptic  symptoms.  In  all  such 
cases,  especially  if  too  much  medicine  has 
been  already  given,  the  stomach  should 
be  allowed  to  repose  itself  before  anything 
be  administered,  even  cod-liver  oil.  Sweet 
milk,  with  toasted  bread,  and  small  ])or- 
tions  of  meat  nicely  cooked,  so  as  to  tempt 
the  capricious  appetite,  should  be  tried. 
Then  ten  drops  of  rhc  sp.  amnion,  aromat., 
given  every  four  hours  in  a  wine-glassful 
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of  some  bitter  infusion,  such  as  tliat  of 
cahinil)a  or  f^enliau,  wlLli  a  llMlc.  lincL. 
auraulii,  tincL.  canhunoini,  or  oLiicr  car- 
miiialive.  In  tliis  way  liio  stoniacii  often 
regains  its  tone,  food  is  taicen  ljett(!r,  and 
tlien  cod-liver  oil  may  be  tried,  first  in 
teaspoonfnl  doses,  cautiously  increased  ; 
or  other  forms  of  fat,  such  as  j)ork  fat, 
bacon,  suet,  or  butter,  may  Ik;  tried. 
Should  this  plan  succeed,  amelioration  in 
the  symptoms  will  be  almost  certainly 
observed. 

Nmisea  and  Vomitiw/. — Not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  stomach  is  still  more  deranged ; 
there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea  and  even  vom- 
iting on  taking  food.  In  the  later  stage 
of  Phthisis,  vomiting  is  also  sometimes 
occasioned  by  violence  of  the  cough,  and 
the  propagation  of  reflex  actions,  by  means 
of  the  par  vagum,  to  the  stomach.  In  the 
former  case,  the  sickness  is  to  be  alleviated 
by  carefully  avoiding  all  those  substances 
which  are  likely  to  occasion  a  nauseating 
effect,  by  not  overloading  the  stomach, 
but  allowing  it  to  have  repose.  Here 
also,  in  cases  where  too  much  medicine 
has  been  administered,  a  suspension  of  all 
medicaments  for  a  few  days  will  frequently 
enable  the  practitioner  to  introduce  nour- 
ishment cautiously  with  the  best  effect.  I 
have  found  the  following  mixture  very 
effectual  in  checking  the  vomiting  in 
Phthisis:  R.  NaphtTia^ •  medicinalis  3j  ; 
tinct.  cardamomi  corap.  §j  ;  mist,  cani- 
phorJE  5  vij.  M.  ft.  mist. ,  of  which  a  sixth 
part  may"  be  taken  every  four  hours. 
When  it  depends  on  the  cough,  those 
remedies  advised  for  that  symptom  should 
be  given.  I  have  tried  emetics  for  the 
relief  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  with 
no  good  result. 

doicrjh  and  Expectoration.— At  first  the 
cough  in  Phthisis  is  dry  and  hacking. 
When  tubercle  softens  or  bronchitis  is 
present,  it  becomes  moist  and  more  pro- 
longed. When  excavations  exist,  it  is 
hollow  and  reverberating.  In  every  case 
cough  is  a  spasmodic  action,  occasioned 
by  exciting  the  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
g'astric  nerves,  and  causing  simultaneous 
reflex  movements  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  muscles  of  the  chest.  The  expectora- 
tion following  dry  cough  is  at  first  scanty 
and  muco-purulcnt,  and  afterwards  co- 
pious and  purulent.  When  it  assumes 
the  nummular  form,— that  is,  occurs  in 
viscid  rounded  masses,  swimming  in  a 
clear  fluid  mucus,— it  is  generally  brought 
up  from  pulmonary  excavations.  The 
accumulation  of  the  sputum  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  is  an  exciter  of  cough  ;  and 
hence  the  latter  symptom  is  often  best 
combated  by  those  means  which  diminish 
the  amount  of  sputum.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cough  is  dry,  those  rem(!- 
dics  should  be  used  which  diminish  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves.  In  the  first 
case,  the  amount  of  mucus  and  pus  formed 


will  materially  depend  on  the  weaknef^s 
of  the  body  and  IIk;  onward  ])rogresw  of 
the  tubercle.  Hence  good  nourishment 
and  attention  to  tlie  digestive  functions 
are  t,he  best  means  of  checking  both  the 
cough  and  the  expectoration  ;  whereas, 
giving  nauseating  mixtures  of  ipecacuanha 
and  s(iuills  is  p(;rhai)s  the  worst  treatm(;nt 
that  can  be  employtjd.  There  is  no  point 
which  experience  has  n-ndered  me  more 
certain  of  than  that,  however  these  symp- 
toms may  be  iialliated  by  cough  and  ano- 
dyne remedies,  the  stomach  is  thereby 
rendered  intolerant  of  food,  and  the  cura- 
tive tendency  of  the  disease  is  impeded. 
On  the  oth(!r  hand,  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  spontaneous  cessation 
of  the  cough  and  expectoration  on  the 
restoi-ation  of  the  digestive  functions  and 
improvement  in  nutrition.  When  the 
cough  is  dry,  as  may  occur  in  the  first 
stage,  with  crude  tubercle,  and  in  the  last 
stage,  with  dry  cavities,  slight  counter- 
irritation  is  the  best  remedy,  employed  in 
various  forms.  Opium  may  relieve,  but 
it  never  cures.  The  occasional  use  of  the 
sponge  saturated  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, especially  M'hen  from  irritation  of 
the  fauces  or  larynx  vomiting  is  occa- 
sioned. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of 
chronic  Phthisis  when  the  cavities  become 
dry  and  the  sputum  inspissated,  tough, 
and  difficult  to  expectorate.  The  practi- 
tioner is  then  frequently  asked  for  some 
medicine  to  loosen  the  phlegm,  reheve  the 
feeling  of  tightness  or  compression  in  the 
chest,  and  dyspnoea.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  no  case  should  he  resort  to 
expectorants  and  opiates.  The  patient 
should  be  instructed  that  these  are  favor- 
able symptoms,  and  indicate  healing  and 
cicatrization  going  on  in  his  chest.  In- 
stead of  relaxing,  now  is  the  time  to  per- 
severe in  avoiding  palliatives  which  nau- 
seate and  depress  the  system.  A  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  ether  in  camphor  julep, 
diminishing  alarm,  and  a  little  quietude, 
constitute  all  the  treatment  required. 
[An  excellent  combination  for  such  cases, 
which  does  not  nauseate,  is  of  anunonium 
carbonate,  2  or  3  grains  at  a  dose,  with 
syrup  of  wild  cherry  bark,  in  teaspoonful 
doses. — HJ 

Pain.— It  is  verv  surpri.sin^  to  what  an 
extent  tubercular  'disease  of  the  lung  may 
occasionally  proceed,  without  causing  in- 
convenience in  the  chest.  Frequently 
there  are  sensations  of  constriction  or  op- 
pression, which,  however,  scarcely  excite 
attention;  or  from  their  fugitive  character 
are  attributed  to  anv  cause  but  the  right 
one.  Occasionally  there  is  a  fixed  pain  in 
the  affected  side,  which  is  increased  on 
coughing.  This  more  especially  occurs 
when  there  is  chronic  pneumonia  or  pleu- 
risy.   The  best  method  of  relief  is  to  keep 
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the  parts  at  rest  as  much  as  possible,  and 
apply  warm  fomentations  or  a  hot  poul- 
tice. Slight  counter-irritation  with  tinc- 
tui-e  of  iodine  may  also  be  tried. 

On  the  other  hand,  leeches  and  cuppnig, 
though  they  may  give  relief,  are  opposed 
to  the  general  principle  of  supporting  the 
strength,  and  should  be  avoided.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  blisters,  croton  oil, 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  and  the  moxa.  I 
have  long  satisfied  myself  that  severe 
counter-irritation  is  of  no  real  benefit, 
■whilst  it  produces  an  amount  of  suffering 
tliat  irritates,  and  frequently  does  harm. 
Opiates  are  also  injurious,  by  destroying 
the  appetite  and  increasing  the  perspira- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  if  pain  be  very 
distressing  and  long-continued,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  destroy  sleep,  some  anodyne 
must  sooner  or  later  be  had  recourse  to. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  found 
chlorodyne  derange  the  appetite,  tongue, 
and  stomach  less  than  any  other  remedy 
of  this  class.  Kcccntly,  chloral  in  fifteen 
or  twenty- grain  doses  has  seemed  to  me 
to  act  as  a  pure  hypnotic  and  cause  less 
disturbance  to  the  economy  than  other 
remedies.  Again,  Avhen  all  curative 
efforts  are  obviously  useless,  and  death  is 
approaching,  palliatives  need  no  longer 
be  Avithheld,  Then,  all  hopes  of  course 
being  abandoned,  relief  of  pain,  if  it  ex- 
ists, becomes  our  chief  duty.  But  even 
then  it  should  be  effected  with  caution 
and  discretion,  otherwise  the  discomfort 
and  increase  of  other  symptoms  in  the  pa- 
tient will  more  than  counterbalance  the 
temporary  benefit  obtained. 

[There  is  reason  for  attaching  some  im- 
portance to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  E. 
Smith,  that  small  or  moderate  doses  of 
opium  or  morphia,  given  (in  advanced 
cases)  through  the  day  as  well  as  at  night, 
may  lessen  the  waste  of  substance  and  of 
euerg}^,  tlie  palpable  occurrence  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  name,  consumption. 
-H.] 

Diarrhoea.  —  This  is  a  very  common 
symptom  throughout  the  whole  progress 
of  Phthisis,  at  first  depending  on  the  ex- 
cess of  acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  but  in  advanced 
cases  connected  with  tubercular  deposit 
and  ulceration  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
Tlie  best  method  of  checking  this  trouble- 
some symptom  is  by  improving  the  quality 
and  amount  of  the  food.  The  moment 
the  digestive  processes  are  renovated,  this, 
witli  tlie  other  functional  derangements 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  will  disappear. 
Hence  at  an  early  period  we  should  avoid 
large  doses  of  opium,  gallic  acid,  tannin, 
and  other  powerful  astringents,  and  de- 
pend upon  the  mildest  remedies  of  this 
class,  such  as  chalk  with  aromatic  confec- 
tion, or  an  antacid,  such  as  a  few  grains 
of  carbonate  of  potash.  "When,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  advanced  Phthisis,  con- 


tinued diarrhoea  appears,  and  is  obstinate 
under  such  treatment,  then  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  tubercular  disease  of  the  intes- 
tine is  present,  and  the  stronger  astringents 
with  opium  may  be  given  as  palliatives. 

Hcemoptysis.— Tim  symptom  sometimes 
appears  suddenly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  in- 
dividuals in  whom  there  has  been  no  pre- 
vious suspicion  of  Plithisis,  and  in  whom, 
on  careful  examination,  no  physical  signs 
of  the  disease  can  be  detected.  On  other 
occasions,  the  sputum  may  be  more  or 
less  streaked  with  blood  ;  and  lastly,  it 
may  occur  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  apparently  from  ulceration  of  _a 
tolerably  large  vessel  which  may  be  di- 
lated or  aneurismal.  In  all  these  cases 
the  best  remedy  is  perfect  quietude,  and 
avoidance  of  every  kind  of  excitement, 
bodily  and  mental.  Astringents  have 
been  recommended,  especially  tannin, 
galhc  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  opium; 
but  how  these  remedies  can  operate,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand;  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  their  administration 
was  unequivocally  useful.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  either  of  these  substances  can 
be  absorbed  into  the  blood  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  render  that  fluid  more  capable 
of  coagulating  in  the  lung  where  the  ves- 
sel is  ruptured  ?  I  have  now  met  with 
several  cases  where  supposed  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  really  originated  in  follicular 
disease  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  and, 
with  the  supposed  phthisical  symptoms, 
was  removed  by  the  use  of  the  probang 
and  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Sweating  I  regard  as  a  symptom  of 
weakness,  and  therefore  as  a  common, 
though  by  no  means  a  special  one  in 
Plithisis.  Here,  again,  the  truly  curative 
treatment  will  consist  in  renovating  the 
nutritive  processes,  and  adding  strength 
to  the  economy.  It  will  always  be  ob- 
served that,  if  cod-liver  oil  and  good  diet 
produce  their  beneficial  effect,  the  sweat- 
ing, together  with  the  cough  and  expec- 
toration, ceases.  On  the  other  hand, 
giving  acid  drops  to  relieve  these  symp- 
toms, as  is  the  common  pi'actice,  by  add- 
ing to  the  already  acid  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
digestion  of  the  fatty  principles,  which 
require  assimilation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  consump- 
tive patients,  and  all  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  diseases,  are  especially  sensi- 
tive to  cold.  The  impeded  transpiration 
from  the  lungs  in  such  cases  is  counter- 
balanced by  increased  action  of  the  skin, 
which  becomes  unusually  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  diminished  temperature.  Again, 
cold  applied  to  the  surface  immediately 
produces,  by  reflex  action,  spasmodic 
cough  and  excitation  of  the  lungs.  Every 
observant  person  must  have  noticed  how 
cough  is  induced  by  crossing  a  lobby, 
going  out  into  the  open  air,  a  draught  of 
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wind  cntcrinp:  the  room,  getting  into  a 
cold  bed,  &e.  &c.  Tiie  mere  exposure  of 
tlio  ikcc  to  tlic  air  on  a  cold  day  tal<es 
away  tlio  breatli,  introduces  cough,  and 
o'.jliges  the  patient  instinctively  to  jnufHc 
up  the  mouth.  The  numerous  precau- 
tions, therefore  that  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  phthisical  individual,  should  be 
pointed  out,  especially  the  necessity  of 
Avarm  clothing,  to  which  lar^c  additions 
should  be  made  on  going  out  uito  the  air. 
Thus,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
is  important  as  a  means  of  extra  clothing, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  breathing  warm 
air,  as  the  favorers  of  respirators  imagine. 
The  jiaticnt  should  always  sit  with  his 
back  to  the  horses  or  to  a  steam-engine, 
and  if  by  accident  liis  shoes  or  clothes  be- 
come wet,  they  should  be  changed  as  soon 
as  possible.  la  the  house  ladies  should 
have  a  shawl  near  them,  to  put  on  in 
going  from  one  room  to  another,  in  de- 
scending a  stair  to  dinner,  &c.  By  atten- 
tion to  these  minutitc,  much  suffering  and 
cough  may  be  avoided. 

Febrile  S!jm2)toms. — The  quick  pulse, 
general  excitement,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
thirst,  which  are  so  common  in  the  pro- 
gress of  phthisical  cases,  are  dependent 
on  the  same  causes  as  those  which  induco 
symptomatic  fever  in  general.  Vascular 
distension,  resulting  in  exudation  and  its 
absorption,  is  proceeding  with  greater  or 
less  intensity  in  the  lungs,  and  frequently 
in  other  organs.  This  leads  to  nervous 
irritation  and  increase  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  accompanied  by  febrile  phenomena. 
The  intensity  of  these  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  activity  of  local  disease,  or  to  the 
amount  of  secondary  absorption  going  on 
from  the  tissues,  or  Irom  morbid  deposits. 
Jfothing  is  more  common  than  attacks  of 
so-called  local  inflammations  in  Phthisis, 
and  the  careful  physician  may  often  deter- 
mine by  physical  signs  the  supervention 
of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis  on 
the  previously  observed  lesion,  and  not 
unfrcquently  laryngitis,  enteritis,  or  other 
disorders.  In  such  cases,  nature  herself 
dictates  that  the  analeptic  treatment, 
otherwise  appropriate,  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable— food  disgusts,  and  fluids  are  eagerly 
demanded.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  has  been  common  to  apply  leeches  to 
the  inflamed  part,  and  extract  blood  by 
cupping,  measures  which  undoubtedly 
cause  temporary  relief,  but  which  are 
wholly  opposed  to  the  plan  of  general 
treatment  formerly  recommended,  and  to 
what  we  know  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease.  Every  attack  of  febrile  excite- 
ment is  followed  by  a  corresponding  col- 
lapse, and  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  in  a  disease  which  is  essentially  one 
of  weakness,  the  patient's  strength  should 
be  husbanded  as  much  as  possible.  Ilencc 
the  treatment  I  depend  on  in  such  circum- 
Btances  consists  of  at  lirst  the  internal 
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administration  of  the  neutral  salts,  com- 
bined with  diuretics,  in  order  to  favor 
crisis  by  the  urine.  Subsequently  (jui- 
nine  is  undoubtedly  advantageous.  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  such  attacks 
are  not  to  be  cut  short  by  leeches  or  cup- 
ping, and  although  in  many  cases,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  temporary  relier  is  pro- 
duced, the  exposure  of  the  person,  and 
unpleasant  character  of  tlie  a])plications, 
the  trickling  of  blood,  and  wet  sponges, 
as  often  irritate,  and  give  rise  to  unneces- 
sary risk.  Still  there  are  cases  where 
topical  blood-letting,  if  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  advanced  the  cure,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  done  harm ;  but  these 
cases,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  ai"e 
very  few  in  number.  In  the  rapidly  feb- 
rile cases,  or  tlic  so-called  instances  of 
acute  Phthisis,  mercury  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  has  never  produced  the 
sli^itest  benefit. 

Debility. — This  is  a  very  common  symp- 
tom of  Phthisis  from  the  first,  and  fre- 
quently leads  the  patient  into  indolence 
both  of  mind  and  body,  a  condition  very 
unfavorable  for  the  nutritive  functions, 
upon  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
which  its  removal  depends.  It  is  to  re- 
move the  weakness  that  tonics  have  been 
administered,  but  I  have  never  seen  qui- 
nine, bitter  infusions,  or  even  chaly- 
beates,  of  much  service  alone,  while  the 
continual  use  of  nauseous  medicine  dis- 
gusts the  patient,  and  interferes  with  the 
functions  of  the  stomach.  Ifeither  have 
I  ever  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the 
hypophosphites  of  soda  or  of  lime,  or  the 
syrup  of  those  phosphates  and  iron,  have 
ever  been  of  service.  In  all  cases,  the  re- 
moval of  debility  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  counteracting  the  dyspeptic  symjitoms, 
giving  cod-liver  oil,  an  animal  diet,  and 
improving  the  appetite  by  gentle  exercise 
and  change  of  scene.  Should  the  practi- 
tioner succeed  in  renovating  the  nutritive 
functions,  it  is  often  surprising  hoAV  the 
strength  increases,  in  itself  a  sufficient 
proof  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  method 
of  removing  the  debility.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  patients  who  have  been  so 
weak  that  they  could  not  sit  up  in  bed 
without  assistance  so  strengthened  by  the 
analeptic  treatment,  that  they  have  sub- 
sequently walked  about  and  taken  horse 
exercise  without  fatigue,  and  this  after  all 
the  vegetable,  mineral,  and  acid  tonics 
have  been  tried  in  vain. 

Despondency  and  Anxiety. — It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  careful  pracf:itioncr  to  avoid 
noticing  the  injurious  influence  of  de- 
pressing mental  emotions  on  the  progress 
of  Phthisis.  Indeed  the  worst  cases  are 
those  of  individuals  with  mild,  ])lacid, 
and  unimpassioned  characters,  who  give 
way  to  the  feelings  of  languor  and  debility 
which  ojiprcss  them.  Such  persons  are 
most  amiable  patients— they  give  no  trou- 
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ble— anything  will  do  for  them— they  re- 
si"-n  themselves  to  circumstances,  and 
state  that  they  are  eating  well  and  getting 
better  up  to  the  last.  These  are  cases  ot 
bad  augury,  for  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  inspire  them  with  sufficient  energy  to 
take  exercise,  or  to  carry  out  those  regu- 
lations which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
renovate  the  appetite  and  the  nutritive 
functions.  Such  persons  are  benefited  by 
slow  travelling,  cheerful  society,  and 
everything  tliat  can  elevate  the  spirits, 
and,  insensibly  to  themselves,  communi- 
cate a  stimulant  to  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers.  Anxiety,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  it  may  sometimes  depress  and  in- 
terfere with  the  digestive  functions,  is 
often  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  physi- 
cian. Those  who  experience  it  are  most 
careful  of  their  health,  sometimes  indeed 
too  much  so  ;  but,  if  once  satisfied  of  the 
benefit  of  any  particular  line  of  ti-eatment, 
they  pursue  it  with  energy.  These  are 
cases  of  good  augury,  and  most  of  the 
l^ermanent  cures  I  have  witnessed  have 
been  in  such  persons — medical  men,  and 
others  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their 
disease,  who  have  exhibited  resolution 
and  a  noble  fortitude,  who  have  bravely 
struggled  against  local  pain,  general  de- 
bility, and  nervous  fear,  and  literally 
fought  the  battle  of  life  with  the  greatest 
success. 

When  the  disease  has  been  arrested,  all 
the  symptoms  ha.ve  disappeared,  and  even 
some  degree  of  embonpoint  returned,  the 
patient  must  still  be  careful,  still  consider 
himself  an  invalid,  and  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  h3'gieuic  regulations  which  have 
proved  so  beneficial.  These,  however, 
will  not  materially  interfere  with  his 
enjoyment  of  life,  or  even  the  pursuit 
of  active  business  or  professional  life. 
Amongst  the  poorer  classes,  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain  such  handiwork 
or  occupation  as  may  not  be  injurious. 
In  order  to  live,  however,  tliey  must  ex- 
change their  unhealthy  for  more  healthy 
modes  of  life.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
dwellers  in  towns  should  seek  the  country, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts 
change  the  scene  of  their  labors— always 
remembering  that  it  is  not  mere  place 
that  can  benefit,  but  the  opportunities  it 
may  offer  for  carrying  out  that  improve- 
ment in  the  nutritive  functions  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  is  so  necessary. 


Local  Treatment.— It  has  not  failed  to 
suggest  itself  to  medical  practitioners  that 
remedies  might  be  useful  if  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  lungs.  To  this  end  con- 
densed air,  an  oxygenated  atmosphere, 
carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  and  tar  fumes, 
and  all  kinds  of  substances  in  a  gaseous 
form  have  been  inhaled.  Solutions  in  a 
state  of  vapor,  or  divided  into  spray,  have 
also  been  tried.  Astringent  and  other 
fluids  have  been  injected  down  the  larynx 
and  bronchi.  Pulmonary  cavities  have 
even  been  opened  from  without,  and  vari- 
ously treated  with  a  view  of  causing  cica- 
trization. Tlie  result  of  aU  these  eftbrts 
has  been — what  an  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  might 
have  anticipated — a  uniform  failure. 

Statistics. — It  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  determine  with  exactitude 
how  the  change  in  the  treatment  of 
Phthisis  which  commenced  in  1841,  and 
became  pretty  general  in  1850,  has  in- 
fluenced tlie  mortality  of  Phthisis  Pulnio- 
nalis.  In  1852,  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadel- 
phia, remarks  of  it,  that  in  that  city, 
during  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1849  in- 
clusive, the  average  proportion  of  mor- 
tality from  Phthisis  was  1  in  about  6 "70 
from  all  causes,  or  14"8  per  cent.,  and  the 
same  average  existed  in  jDrevious  years. 
Cod-liver  oil  was  then  generally  used  in 
its  treatment,  and  the  mortality  sank  in 
this  disease  during  1850-1  to  1  in  8'3.^,  or 
about  12  per  cent. ,  and  in  1851  it  was  only 
11  "86  per  cent. 

In  18G2,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  in  one 
of  the  Lumleian  lectures  delivered  to  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  observes 
that  the  experience  of  Louis  and  Laen- 
nec  gave  an  average  duration  of  two  years' 
life  in  Phthisis  after  it  was  decidedly  de- 
veloped, but  that,  since  cod-liver  oil  was 
introduced,  he  infers  from  7000  cases  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  has  been  four 
years. 

The  registration  of  deaths  in  Scotland 
only  commenced  in  1855,  and  offers  there- 
fore no  means  of  comparison,  as  regards 
Plithisis  Pulmonalis,  between  the  mortal- 
ity occurring  before  and  after  that  period. 
But  the  English  registration  of  deaths 
commenced  in  18.^7,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  years,  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  following  is  the 
result : — 


Tears. 

Average  annual 
poiiulatiou. 

Average  of  total 
nuniberof  deaths. 

Average  of  deaths  from 
phthisis. 

Percentacre  of  dontha 
from  I'htliisis  to 
total  deaths. 

37-41 
50-54 
55-59 
60-G4 

15,720,385 
18,174,011 
19,257,184 
20,196,787 

347,070 
359,081 
425,703 
495,531 

55,718 
50,515 
50,187 
51,595 

16-0- 

14-0 
11-3 
10-4 
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It  would  appear  from  the  aljove  table 
that,  taking  a  live  yeans'  average  j)revious 
to  1841,  before  eod-liver  oil  and  an  aua- 
leptie  treatment  were  introdueed,  the  pro- 
portion of  deatlis  from  riithi.sis  was  10 
per  eent.  ;  whereas,  in  tlie  years  IBoU  to 

1854  inehisive,  the  deaths  were  14 ;  in 

1855  to  185!),  11-3  ;  and  iu  18(30  to  1804, 
only  10"4  per  eent.  of  the  deatlis  from  all 
causes.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  a  certain  number  of  eases  annually 
are  vaguely  returned  as  "  lung  diseases," 
and  that  whilst  deaths  from  Phthisis  have 
diminished,  those  from  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis  have  greatly  increased.  Doubt- 
less exactitude  in  diagnosis  has  very  nmch 
extended  among  medical  practitioners 


I  during  the  last  twenty  years,  whilst  it  Is 
a  matter  of  eonunon  observation  that  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons  have  increased 
in  severity  and  duration,  circumstances 
which  to  a  certain  extent  migiit  account 
lor  the  numerous  returns  of  pneumonia 
and  IjronchitiH.  Without  attaching,  there- 
fore, too  much  importance  to  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  results  olitained  l;y  the  Regis- 
trar-General, all  that  can  he  said  is,  that 
!  as  far  as  they  can  be  relied  on,  they  ex- 
I  hibit  during  the  last  twenty-live  years  a 
!  marked  diminution  in  the  mortality  of 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  as  compared  with 
the  period  before  cod-liver  oil  and  a  re- 
storative treatment  were  employed. 
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Cancer  of  the  Lungs  is  by  no  means  a 
frequent  occurrence.  Bayle  observed  only 
three  cases  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  150  individuals  who  died  of  phthi- 
sis. Begin,  at  200  dissections,  has  only 
twice  observed  the  disease.  Herrich  and 
Popp  found  malignant  growths  in  68  out 
of  1171  corpses  ;  but  amongst  these  68 
there  were  only  six  cases  of  Cancer  in  the 
Lungs.  Recent  observations  by  Dr.  James 
Russell,  Dr.  Andrew,  and  others,  have, 
however,  confirmed  the  opinion  held  by 
excellent  observers,  that  the  lung  may 
not  only  be  the  only  aflected  organ,  but 
in  secondary  cancer  be  really  a  place  of 
predilection. 

Walshe  considers  "Cancer  in  the  lungs 
to  be  particularly  common  as  the  secondary 
development,  where  the  testicle  has  been 
the  primary  scat  of  the  disease  ;"  whilst 
Dr.  Day,  of  Staflbrd,  ajipears  strongly  in- 
clined to  consider  it  more  frequently  a 
sequence  of  cancer  of  bones  than  of  any 
other  primary  cancerous  development.' 
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The  truth  is  that  cancerous  affection  of  | 
the  lungs  is  comparatively  common  after 
primar/development,  both  in  tlie  testicles 
and  bones,  but  that  other  organs  may 
also— thouo-h  not  with  equal  frequency- 
be  the  nidus  for  primary  deposits,  which 
then  may  be  followed  by  secondary  Can- 
cer in  the  Lungs.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  place  of  primary  depos- 
its sometimes  is  revealed  only  at  the  post- 
mortem examination,  which  fact  leads  us 
to  believe  that  many  cases,  recorded  as 
prlmarv  Cancer  in  the  Lungs,  have  been 
in  fact  "secondary  affections,  and  that  the 
organ  in  which  primary  deposits  have 
been  formed  was  overlooked. 

Concerning  the  cuje  which  seems  most 
liable  to  be  attacked,  we  learn  from  Eber- 
mann  that  in  72  cases  the  following  rela- 
tions are  recorded : — 

From  1  to  9  years,  1  individual. 
"    9  "  19     "     1  " 
"  19  "  69     "    66  " 
"  69  "  79     "     3  " 
"  79  "  89     "     1  " 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  table,  that 
the  disease  is  rare  before  the  age  of  20, 
when  it  becomes  frequent  during  a  long 
period.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  of  78 
cases  in  which  the  sex  had  been  noted,  51 
occurred  in  men  ;  so  that  the  ratio,  there- 
fore, was  eight  to  three. 

Concerning  the  forms  in  which  Cancer 
of  the  Lungs  may  be  observed,  colloid  is 
extremely  rare,  scirrhous  very  rare,  but  en- 
cepJialoid  comparatively  common.  In  fact, 
some  first-rate  observers — Bayle,  Laennec, 
and  others — consider  encephaloid  the  only 
species  of  cancer  to  be  found  in  the  lungs. 
This  form,  likewise  called  medullary  carci- 
noma, which  has  received  its  name  from 
the  striking  resemblance  to  bi'ain,  being 
thus  the  prevalent  form  of  Cancer  in  the 
Lungs,  to  which  the  whole  clinical  inter- 
est is  attached,  it  seems  but  right  that,  in 
a  work  like  this  on  practical  medicine, 
our  remarks  on  Cancer  of  the  Lungs 
should  principally  be  confined  to  that 
form. 

Patiiologicai.  Anatomy. — Encepha- 
loid, as  already  mentioned,  so  much  re- 
sembles the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brain,  that,  for  the  unaided  eye,  it  would 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
be  brain  or  pathological  growth.  Its  con- 
sistence is  generally  soft,  pulpy,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  stroma  present, 
the  meshes  of  which  contain  the  creamy 
fluid,  generally  known  as  cancer  juice. 
The  vessels  traversing  the  fungus  have 
but  thin  walls,  which  sometimes  rupture, 
and,  admixing  blood  and  clot  with  the 
medullary  matter,  give  rise  to  the  modi- 
fication of  encephaloid,  which  has  been 
called  Funrjus  Immatodcs. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  it  is 
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not  the  extravasation  of  blood  which 
tinges  the  growth,  but  the  abundance  of 
veiy  minute  vessels  traversing  the  growth, 
and  detectable  only  by  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope. Their  walls  are  very  thin  and 
transparent,  and  easily  liable  to  break. 
The  extravasation  extends  throuoh  the 
cancerous  mass  in  the  same  way  as  it  does 
through  the  tissue  in  apoplectic  effusions, 
and  the  pleural  cavity  sometimes  also 
contains  a  clot  of  pure  blood. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cancer-cells 
contain  black  coloring  matter— probably 
a  modification  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood— the  growth,  of  course,  assumes 
a  dark  appearance,  and  is  then  called 
"Cancer,  or  Fungus  Melanodes."  Ac- 
cording to  Eokitausky,  this  species  is  ob- 
served only  in  cases  of  general  cancerous 
cachexy,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  second- 
ary form  ;  but  Dr.  Kogers  mentions  that 
it  appears  also  as  a  primary  affection. 

Of  60  cases  of  melanosis  collected  and 
published  by  Pembertou, '  the  post-mortem 
appearances  were  recorded  in  only  35. 
Of  these  35  cases,  17  exhibited  deposits 
in  the  lungs  ;  but  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  encephaloid,  fungus 
hsematodes,  and  cancer  melanodes. 

Secondary  Cancer  of  the  Lungs  is  rarely 
limited  to  these  organs,  but  generally  in- 
volves the  adjoining  parts,  as  costal 
pleura,  pericardium,  heart,  diaphragm, 
bronchi,  vessels,  and  nerves  ;  or  the  Can- 
cer may  on  the  contrary,  take  its  rise  in 
one  of  these  organs,  and  during  its  pro- 
gress involve  the  lungs. 

The  bronchi  may  become  compressed 
or  filled  with  cancerous  matter  and  their 
Avails  corroded.  The  arteries,  but  not  the 
veins,  enjoy  a  certain  immunity  when 
traversing  a  cancerous  growth.  The 
glands  generally  participate  in  the  infil- 
tration and  transformation  of  sti'ucture  ; 
the  mediastinal  glands  particularly  may 
grow  into  an  enormous  and  highly  Avascu- 
lar, cerebriform  mass  of  several  (seven) 
pounds  Aveight,^  traversed  by  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  Avhich  may  become 
compressed,  and  even  converted  into  a 
very  thin,  soft,  yelloAV  elastic  band. 

I  have  met  Avith  an  extremely  rare  case; 
the  patient  was  a  Avoman,  aged  59  years. 
She  Avas  several  times  operated  on  for 
Cancer  in  the  ri^ht  breast,  but  the  groAvth 
ahvays  recurred.  Ultimately  the  lungs 
become  involved  and  the  patient  died. 
At  the  post-mortem  examination,  large 
encephaloid  masses  Avere  found  at  the  root 
of  the  left  lung,  and  both  lungs  Avere  infil- 
trated Avith  medullary  cancer.    But  the 


'  Midland  Quarterly  .Journal,  May,  1857, 
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Tracheal  Tones;"  Erlangen,  1861. 
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mctliastinal  and  a  very  great  number  of 
bronchial  glands  had  neon  changed  into 
lar"o  dark-colored  lumps  of  Cancer  niela- 
uodes. 

Of  the  nerves,  by  their  anatomical  rela- 
tions, the  vagus  and  recurrentes  are  i)ar- 
ticularly  lialile  to  become  involved  in  the 
process,  and  to  be  materially  altered. 
Amongst  the  cases  contained  in  Dr. 
Cockle's  most  elaborate  and  able  work  on 
Intrathoracic  Tumors,  the  one  simulating 
laryngeal  phthisis  is  of  particular  interest, 
in  which  "  the  cervical  portion  of  the  left 
par  vagum  was  manifestly  enlarged."' 
The  shape  in  which  the'  heteroplastic 
growth  under  our  consideration  may  be 
found,  varies  very  much  from  numberless 
miliary  dots  to  cancerous  tumors  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds  weight.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  lung  may  preserve  its  shape, 
but  its  normal  tissue  be  entirely  destroyed, 
or  rather  replaced  by  cancerous  matter. 
In  other  instances  again,  cancerous 
patches  may  be  observed  with  intermedi- 
ate healthy  tissue,  or,  which  is  the  most 
common,  the  diflereut  forms  coexist — 
miliary  deposits  in  one  spot,  nodules  or 
nodes  and  larger  gi'owtlis  in  another, 
while  a  third  part  may  be  Infiltrated. 

As  an  extremely  rare  occurrence,  which 
has  been  observed  only  a  few  times,  is  the 
form  which  Kokitansky  has  called  cancer- 
ous pneumonia,  and  in  which  the  tissue  of 
the  lung  may  be  compressed  but  otherwise 
normal^  whilst  the  air  cells  are  filled  with 
detritus,  fat  globules,  and  principally  with 
canccr-ccUs.  Such  a  case  has  recently 
been  published  by  Dr.  Shrzeczka.'' 

The  diseased  lung  is  generally  adherent 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sternum  and 
ribs,  or  it  may  be  compressed  or  retracted, 
entirely  uncovering  the  heart,  and  most 
closely  agglutinated  to  every  part  and  or- 
gan contiguous  to  it.  In  cases  of  com- 
pression of  one  lung,  the  other  generally 
becomes  dilated,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  diminished  size  of  the  diseased  one. 

In  some  instances,  the  cancerous  forma- 
tions are  limited  to  the  costal  or  pulmo- 
nary pleura  ;  and  often  assuming  a  shape 
which  has  been  compared  to  "wax- 
drops," — Cruveilhier's  "Plaques  squir- 
rheuses"— donot  penetrate  into  the  lung- 
tissue  or  air-cells,  but  remain  superficial. 
In  other  instances,  nodular  deposits  are 
formed  in  the  very  substance  of  the  lung, 
growing  in  a  centrifugal  direction,  and 
breaking  through  the  pleura. 

If  cancerous  derangements  of  other  or- 
gans than  the  lungs  have  proved  the 
inmiediatc  cause  of  death,  but  few — four 
or  five — cancerous  spots,  of  the  size  of  a 
pea  only,  may  be  found  in  the  lungs.' 


'  Dr.  Cockle,  On  Intrathoracic  Tumors, 
vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
2  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xi.  p.  179. 
'  Oarrod,  iu  the  Lancet  of  1867,  vol.  i. 
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The  tumors,  of  course,  undergo  the 
same  changes  as  cancer  generally  does. 
The  softening  be<'ins  iu  the  centre,  and, 
advaricing  towards  the  i)eripliery,  gives 
rise  either  to  cancerous  ulcers  or,  which 
is  a  rarer  occurrence,  to  a  cavern  filled 
with  puriform,  bloody,  and  putrid  juice  ; 
the  walls  of  such  a  cavity  are  generally 
thick,  infiltrated  with  its  contents,  and 
are  likewise  in  a  state  of  disintegration. 

On  microscopic  examinalion,  the  enceph- 
aloid  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
formations,  the  one  being  the  stroma, 
forming  difTerently  shaped  and  sized 
meshes,  which  consist  of  fibrous  bundles, 
partly  or  totally  converted  into  an  agglo- 
meration of  fatty  molecules. 

The  consistence  of  the  encephaloid  de- 
pends upon  the  density  of  the  i-troma. 

From  these  meshes,  the  other  forma- 
tion, viz.  the  so-called  cancer-juice,  can 
easily  be  squeezed,  and  appears  as  a 
creamy  semi-liquid  fluid.  The  microscope 
reveals  its  color,  as  depending  on  an 
abundant  amount  of  spindle-shaped  and 
other  cells,  which  contain  one  or  more 
large  nuclei  and  blastema. 

The  cells  are  generally  in  a  state  of 
retrograde  formation,  or  fatty  degenera- 
tion, which  causes  their  contours  to  ap- 
pear more  distinct.  In  a  still  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  cells  become  completely 
transformed  into  an  agglomeration  of  fatty 
molecules. 

Symptoms.— Not  unfrequently  the  pa- 
tient exhibits  but  slight  symptoms,  if  any, 
even  when  the  disease  is  already  far  ad- 
vanced. This  is  pai'ticularly  the  case 
with  secondary,  less  frequently  in  pri- 
mary Cancer,  and  depends  on  the  nodular 
formation  of  the  disease ;  for  these  nod- 
ules being  surrounded  by  normal  lung- 
tissue,  permeable  to  the  air,  I'ender  aus- 
cultation and  percussion  useless.  Dr. 
Stokes  relates  a  remarkable  case,  illus- 
trating not  only  the  com^jarative  slight- 
ness  of  symptoms,  but  also  the  rapidit}-  of 
growth.  The  patient  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Little,  in  Sl\"o  Infirmary.'  A 
young  man  was  brought  in,  simply  dj-ing 
from  a  diseased  leg  which  had  been  neg- 
lected. Dr.  Little  conceived  that  the  only 
possible  means  to  save  life  was  amputa- 
tion above  the  knee,  which  he  did  with 
tlie  happiest  result.  Hectic  fever  disap- 
peared, and  in  four  or  five  weeks  the  pa- 
tient had  increased  a  stone  and  a  half  in 
Avcight ;  but  he  came  back  shoi-tly,  com- 
plaining of  pulmonary  irritation,  and  died 
in  a  fortnight  after  re-admission,  when  it 
was  found  that  both  lungs  were  converted 
completely  mto  cancerous  masses.  The 
rapidity  ol"  growth  in  isolated  cancerous 
masses  was  very  singular.  Yet,  iu  the 
majority  of  cases,  there  exist  symptoms 


'  Medical  Times,  Sept.  1,  1866. 
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enough  for  the  formation  of  a  strict  diag- 
nosis. The  symptoms  generally  met  with 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

1.  General  appearance  of  the  patient. — 
Cases  which  run  through  all  stages  with- 
out apparent  alteration  of  the  patient's 
general  health,  are  exceptional.  Gen- 
erally, the  health  is  impaired  in  one  or 
another  way;  and  if  there  exists  anything 
in  disease  which  may  be  called  "  the 
habit"  of  that  disease,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  speak  of  a  "cancerous  habit." 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult,  nay  impos- 
sible, to  describe  appropriately  this  habit, 
but  a  practitioner's  eye  trained  to  observe 
diseases  and  to  notice  even  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  countenance  of  his  patients 
will  surely  discover  it. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  pain- 
ful and  anxious  in  the  hneaments  of  pa- 
tients laboring  under  cancerous  affections, 
which  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  dis- 
ease. Nor  is  the  characteristic  tint  of  the 
patient's  skin  often  absent.  Eapidly  pro- 
gressing emaciation  is  another  concomi- 
tant of  Cancer;  and  fever  of  hectic  nature, 
a  rapid,  small,  irregular  pulse,  which 
throbs  100  to  130  times  in  a  minute,  gen- 
erally are  present  to  the  last  moment  of 
the  patient's  life. 

The  literature  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration furnishes  us  Avith  numerous 
cases,  the  course  of  which  has  been  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  phthisis ;  colli- 
quative night-sweats,  diarrhoea,  exacer- 
bating fever,  copious  expectoi-ation.  In 
such  cases,  errors  in  diagnosis  are  not 
only  excusable  but  unavoidable,  and  such 
errors  have  been  committed.  The  a^Dpc- 
tite  is  likewise  mostly  deficient ;  the 
natural  functions  in  disorder  ;  and  sleep, 
either  by  i^ain,  dyspnoea,  or  other  causes, 
interrupted  or  entirely  disturbed,  and 
languor  and  debility  take  possession  of 
the  poor  patient. 

2.  Shape  of  the  thorax. — The  thorax 
may  become  altered  in  two  directions, 
being  either  increased  or  diminished  in 
bulk.  In  both  instances  the  alteration 
may  extend  over  the  whole  diseased  side, 
or  be  partial. 

Enlargement  of  the  thorax  will  be  ob- 
served, when  by  heteroplastic  growth  or 
effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  pressure 
is  exercised  from  within  upon  the  chest- 
walls  ;  whilst  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
the  thorax  will  ensue  from  decrease  of  the 
organs  situated  within  the  chest,  thus  al- 
lowing the  atmospheric  pressure  and  cer- 
tain muscles  to  act  from  without  upon  the 
walls  of  the  thorax,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  loss  of  its  curved  shape,  and  to 
produce  flattening  and  depression  at  cer- 
tain points. 

TIic  same  effect  may  be  brought  about 
by  adiiesion  of  tlic  puhnonary  to  the  costal 
pleura.    The  alteration  may  sometimes 


occasion  a  difference  between  the  one  side 
of  the  thorax  and  tlie  other,  amounting  to 
six  or  eight  inches. 

In  other  instances,  the  alteration  is  but 
shght  and  discernible  rather  by  inspection 
than  by  measurement. 

The  movement  of  the  thorax  during  res- 
piration, depending  in  a  very  great  meas- 
ure upon  the  permeability  of  the  lungs  to 
air,  will  alter  under  the  same  conditions 
as  if  the  lungs  had  undergone  infiltration 
by  other  diseases,  or  had  been  com- 
pressed by  fluid  or  air  into  the  pleural 
cavitj^ 

B.  Auscultation  and  Percussion. — It  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  physical 
signs  will  correspond  with,  and  depend 
on,  the  state  of  tlie  organs  contained  in 
the  chest.  We  are  aware  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  examination,  that  sepa- 
rate cancerous  nodules,  though  they  may 
exist  in  a  very  great  number,  do  not  exer- 
cise any  influence  upon  the  normal  res- 
piratory sound,  nor  do  they  materially 
alter  the  sound  on  percussion.  The  tis- 
sues surrounding  the  cancerous  nodules 
lose  their  contractility,  and  would  give  a 
tympanitic  sound,  if  their  tympanic  char- 
acter were  not  injured  by  the  solid  nature 
of  the  newly-formed  nodules. 

When  the  nodules  become  confluent, 
and  the  deposits  are  large,  they  of  course 
interfere  with  normal  respiration ;  and, 
according  to  their  nature  and  extension, 
the  normal  sounds  of  auscultation  and 
percussion  will  be  altered. 

4.  Couyh. — Cough  may  exist  and  con- 
tinue in  a  slight  degree,  so  as  to  deceive 
in  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease, 
both  the  patient  and  the  physician.  But 
the  cough  may  increase,  and  become  so 
violent  as  to  resemble  hooping-cough,  and 
to  torment  the  suflcrer  day  and  night.  If 
the  disease  be  confined  to  one  lung,  or  if 
one  pleural  cavity  become  filled  by  effused 
fluid,  cough  and  shortness  of  breath  set  in 
from  very  evident  causes,  as  soon  as  the 
patient  tries  to  lie  on  tlie  healthy  side. 
Implication  of  the  one  or  both  vagi  in  the 
cancerous  process  will,  of  necessity,  also 
be  followed  by  frequent  distressing  cough 
of  a  laryngeal  character. ' 

5_.  Expectoration. — It  is  in  some  cases 
entirely  absent,  but  in  others  very  copi- 
ous, muco-purulent,  separating  into  two 
or  more  layers  Avhcn  allowed  to  stand  un- 
disturbed in  a  glass  or  any  other  appro- 
priate vessel.  The  lowest  layers  fre- 
quently containing  so-called  cancer-cells, 
or  masses  of  Cancer,  aflbrd  conclusive 
assistance  in  forming  a  diagnosis. 

When  a  communication  exists  between 
a  broken  bronchus  and  cavity,  and  disin- 
tegration is  going  on,  the  expectorated 
matter  is  sometimes  unbearably  fetid,  and 
contains  elastic  fibres  and  detritus  of  lung- 

'  Cockle,  loo.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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tissue.  In  caKC  of  corrosion  of  a  vessel, 
htcmoptysis  sets  in,  and  may  possibly  im- 
mediately endanger  life.  Admixture  of 
Bmall  quantities  of  blood  ■witii  tlie  sputa 
is  neitlier  a  rare  occurrence,  nor  of  great 
importance. 

In  tiic  above-mentioned  case  of  com- 
munication between  a  bronclms  and  a 
cavern,  large  cancerous  masses,  witli  an 
admixture  of  blood,  maybe  expectorated, 
as  has  been  observed  by  Andral,  Baylc, 
Ilartman,  Langstafl",  or  the  sputa  consist 
only  of  blood,  and  the  expectorated  masses 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  color,  as  described 
by  Stokes,  Burrows,  and  otliers. 

6.  Pain. — The  lancinating  pain,  which 
forms  a  most  distressing  symptom  of 
cancer  in  otiier  parts  of  tlie  bodj^,  is  hap- 
pily a  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in 
Cancer  of  the  Lungs.  When  present,  it 
is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  diseased 
organs,  but  extends  to  parts  distant  from 
the  original  place  of  affection.  This  is 
easily  explicable  by  the  anatomical  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves,  on  which  pressui'e 
may  be  exercised,  or  by  the  compression, 
embolism,  or  thrombosis  of  large  blood- 
vessels, which  may  prevent  proper  circu- 
lation in  distant  parts,  and  even  cause 
gangrene. 

I  have  observed  a  very  interesting  case 
in  a  female  fifty-two  years  of  age.  She 
had  been  operated  on  for  Cancer  in  the 
left  breast.  Three  years  after  operation 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
pains  in  the  chest,  lasting  for  some  hours, 
disappearing  then,  and  reappearing  seve- 
ral days.  The  pain  was  so  excruciating, 
that  the  patient  in  one  of  the  paroxysms 
attempted  suicide,  but  was  prevented 
from  committing  it.  When  she  was  free 
from  pain,  she  had  neither  cough  nor  any 
other  sign  of  chest-disease.  Iler  previous 
history,  together  Avith  her  present  state, 
confirmed  my  opinion  on  the  case  as  being 
one  of  intra-thoracic  cancer.  About  a 
fortnight  before  her  death,  which  occurred 
six  months  after  I  had  first  examined  her, 
she  began  to  cough  and  to  waste  away 
with  remarkable  rapidity;  and  three  days 
before  death  the  left  lower  extremity  ex- 
hibited symptoms  which  left  no  doubt 
that  circulation  had  ceased  in  it.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination,  both  lungs 
were  found  studded  with  small  cancerous 
tumors,  the  largest  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
leaving  between  them  healthy  tissue.  The 
root  of  the  right  lung  was  nivolved  in  a 
large  cancerous  soft  mass  ;  the  liver  like- 
wise contained  a  considerable  number  of 
cancer-nodules,  and  the  left  iliac  arteiy 
was  entirely  closed  by  a  firm  thrombus. 

7.  Dyspnoea  and  Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 
— Dyspnaa  may  exist  in  a  vcr^  trouble- 
some degree  even  when  the  physical  signs 
are  still  insignificant ;  such  will  particu- 
larly be  the  case  when  the  lungs  arc  filled 
with  miliary  deposit.    But  the  same  may 


take  place,  tlie  lung  being  but  little  or  not 
at  all  affected,  wlien  pressure  is  exercised 
on  those  vagus-fibres  which  are  inserted 
into  the  lungs.  Physiology  teaches  that 
such  pressure  will  cause  acceleration  of 
the  respiratory  movements,  whilst  irrita- 
tion of  those  ijranclies  of  the  vagi,  Avhich 
reach  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  retard 
these  movements.  In  both  instances 
dyspnoea  maybe  the  result,  and  tliis  again 
may  become  the  cause  of  palpitations. 
These,  however,  arc  generally  tlie  conse- 
quence of  the  implication  of  the  heart  or 
pericardium  in  the  disease,  be  it  indirectly 
by  pressure,  displacement,  &c.,  or  by  di- 
rect participation  in  the  cancerous  depo- 
sitions. 

Displacement  of  the  heart  by  tumors  or 
fluids  will,  of  necessity,  alter  the  action  of 
the  heart,  which,  according  to  Louis,  is 
smaller  in  persons  dying  or  Cancer  than 
of  any  other  disease.  In  such  cases  it 
seems  to  waste  in  common  with  the  othci 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  becomes  still  more 
contracted  from  the  quantity  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid  being  so  much  diminished. 

It  needs  no  explanation  to  prove  that 
degeneration  of,  or  infiltration  into,  the 
lungs,  compression  or  closure  of  the  larger 
bronchi,  their  being  filled  with  cancerous 
matter,  or  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  will  likewise  be  followed 
by  dyspnoea,  or — particularly  at  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease — by  orthop- 
ncea. 

8.  Dysphagia  is  oftener  connected  with 
intrathoracic  tumors  of  considerable  size 
than  with  Cancer  of  the  Lungs.  It  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  pressure  on  the  oesopha- 
gus, or  of  swelling  of  that  organ  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure.  In  very  rare  cases 
dysphagia  may  exist  as  a  reflex  action, 
but  then  it  will  exhibit  a  remittent  char- 
acter, whilst  it  will  remain  stationary 
when  dependent  on  pressure ;  in  some 
cases  the  symptoms  will  appear  as  soon 
as  the  patient  assumes  a  certain  position, 
wherein  the  tumor  is  allowed  to  exercise 
pressure  upon  the  oesophagus.  Dr.  Cockle's 
work  contains  cases  illustrating  both  kinds 
of  dysphagia.'  This  symptom  may  exist 
in  so  high  a  degree,  and  the  compression 
of  the  tt'sophagus  may  be  so  complete,  as 
not  even  to  allow  fluids  to  pass,  and  it 
may  become  necessary  to  feed  the  patient 
by  nutrient  injections. 

9.  The  Voice  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
Cancer  of  the  Lung  is  liable  to  many 
alterations.  A  deep  bass  may  become 
altered  into  a  high  treble,  or  into  hoarse- 
ness, according  lo  the  diflcrent  causes, 
viz.  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerves, 
compression  of  the  trachea  or  direct 
affection  of  the  larynx  by  the  disease.  In 
more  advanced  stages  of  Cancer  of  the 
Lung,  as  well  as  of  tuberculosis,  there  is 

<  Cockle,  loc.  cit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  144. 
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scarcely  a  case  in  which  the  voice  would 
not  be  altered  in  some  way.  According 
to  Dr.  Cockle,  extinction  of  voice  may 
exist  witliout  any  sign  of  obstruction  in 
the  larynx,  and  without  either  stridor  or 
dyspncea,  being  dependent  solely  on  pa- 
ralysis of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  conse- 
quent on  pressure  upon  the  nerves  by  the 
cancerous  mass  witliin  the  chest.  By 
means  of  the  laryngoscope,  such  an  affec- 
tion in  our  days  will  be  recognized  during 
the  patient's  life.  In  a  case  of  complete 
aphonia,  it  was  observed  by  Andral  at 
the  post-mortem  examination,  that  a  can- 
cerous mass  had  been  exercising  pressure 
on  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves. 

10.  Contraction  of  one  or  both  pupils  as 
a  symptom  of  intrathoracic  tumor,  and 
as  due  to  interference  with  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Gairdner,  Though  this  symptom  is 
not  pathognomonic,  viz.  characteristic 
either  of  Cancer  in  the  Lungs,  or  of  intra- 
thoracic tumor,  yet  its  presence  may,  in 
some  instances,  form  a  valuable  link  in 
the  chain  of  symptomatic  evidence. 

11.  Effusion  into  one  or  both  pleural 
cavities  is  another  symptom  which  is  com- 
paratively more  often  met  with  in  cases 
of  intrathoracic  cancer  than  Cancer  of 
the  Lungs.  If  present,  the  lung  is  often 
adherent  to  the  vertebra,  drowned  as  it 
were  in  the  fluid,  and  compressed  some- 
times to  the  size  of  a  flst,  but  may  other- 
wise remain  healthy  in  structure.  If  the 
lung-tissue,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
in  an  infiltrated  state,  we  have  a  remark- 
able instance  of  an  organ  being  infiltrated 
with  a  new  formation  and,  at  the  same 
time,  diminished  in  size. 

Tiie  effused  fluid  has  generally  a  lim- 
pid, yellow  appearance,  and  contains  al- 
bumen. The  effusion  generally  takes 
place  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  para- 
centesis has  been  performed  it  is  replaced 
in  the  same  manner. 

A  case  published  by  Dr.  Begbie,  in  the 
"Archives  of  Medicine,"  ,in  1861,  is  of 
great  interest  in  respect,  to  the  symptoms 
under  consideration.  The  patient  was  a 
quarryman,  50  years  of  age,  who  came  to 
the  Edinburgh  Koyal  Infirmary,  desirous 
of  obtaining  advice  for  what  he  thought  a 
slight  affection  of  the  chest.  The  symp- 
toms had  become  troublesome  only  ten 
days  before  Dr.  Begbie  saw  the  patient, 
who,  on  being  obliged  to  leave  off  work, 
had  consulted  a  medical  man  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. This  gentleman  ordered  some 
cough-mixture,  and  applied  a  mustard- 
plaster  over  the  chest ;  but  the  symptoms 
became  worse.  When  Dr.  Begbie  saw 
the  patient,  he  diagnosed  intrathoracic 
cancer,  and,  from  the  24th  of  September 
to  the  IGth  of  October,  550  ounces  of 
fluid  were  drawn  from  the  enlarged  chest. 
The  patient  eventually  died,  and  primary 


mediastinal  and  pulmonary  cancer  was 
found  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cancer- 
ous infiltration  into  the  lungs  may  pro- 
gress so  rapidly  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
eflusion  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Mr. 
Middleton  brought  such  a  case  under  the 
notice  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  meeting  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1850.  During  life,  several  medi- 
cal men  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  phenomena  which  the  patient  ex- 
hibited could  only  be  due  to  eft'usion  into 
the  right  pleural  cavity.  But  at  the  post- 
mortem examination  it  was  found  that 
very  rapid  infiltration,  and  enlargement 
of  the  right  lung,  had  taken  place.  Such 
cases  we  must  bear  in  mind,  in  order  to 
examine  thoroughly  and  very  carefully 
before  we  decide  on  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  paracentesis. 

12.  Fever  is  generally  moderate,  of  hec- 
tic type  ;  the  pulse  but  little  accelerated  ; 
the  aid  of  the  thermometer  is,  however, 
of  great  importance,  for  though  the  tem- 
perature may  be  normal,  or  but  little 
raised,  the  daily  exacerbation  will  not  es- 
cape attentive  observation.  The  pulse 
increases  likewise  towards  evening,  and 
each  exacerbation  is  followed  by  perspira- 
tion, which  in  many  cases  is,  indeed,  very 
profuse  and  quite  as  violent  as  that  which 
occurs  in  phthisis,  and  exhausts  the  pa- 
tient in  an  extreme  degree. 

Diagnosis.  —  Primary  Cancer  of  the 
Lungs,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  admits 
of  no  diagnosis.  Physical  examination 
tells  us  whether  or  not  alteration  of  the 
lung-tissues  has  taken  place,  whether  or 
not  the  pleural  cavity  be  filled  with  fluid 
or  solid  ;  but  we  remain  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  that  alteration.  In  rare  cases 
only,  a  suspicion  will  arise ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  post-mortem  examination 
will  finally  show  whether  our  opinion  has 
been  justified,  or  based  on  wrong  conclu- 
sions. Microscopical  examination  of  the 
sputa  should  never  be  neglected,  it  being 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease  may  sometimes 
be  revealed.  "I  have  seen  many  in- 
stances," says  Dr.  Williams,'  "  and  others 
are  on  record,  of  ulcerous  cavities  formed 
in  melanoseand  encephaloidsolldifications 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  expectoration  in  one 
case  of  a  black  and  red,  and  in  the  other 
of  a  streaky,  Avhitish,  sanguinolent,  and 
puriliginous  matter,  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  before  death." 

The  diagnosis  of  secondary  Cancer  gener- 
ally does  not  afford  such  insurmountable 
difficulties  as  many  believe.  Its  appear- 
ance, after  primary  deposits  have  been 


'  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
the  Chfst,  p.  154;  London,  1835. 
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made  in,  and  fiventually  removed  from, 
other  organs,  will  very  often  serve  as  a 
guide  for  our  conclusion.  In  fact,  if  after 
tlie  removal  of  a  malignant  growth,  pul- 
monary or  bronchial  symptoms  of  any 
kind  appear,  it  is  but  wise  to  suspect  them 
as  the  beginning  of  the  occurrence  of 
Cancer ;  at  all  events  let  us  be  on  our 
guard,  and  not  treat  these  symptoms  as  if 
they  would  occur  in  persons  in  whom  no 
signs  of  cancerous  diathesis  have  ever 
made  their  appearance. 

It  is  in  these  cases  in  which  Hutchin- 
son's much-neglected  instrument,  the  spi- 
rometer, will  afford  good  services.  Indi- 
viduals from  whom  Cancer  of  any  organ 
has  been  removed,  should,  after  opera- 
tion, from  time  to  time  be  measured  in 
respect  to  the  capacity  of  their  lungs.  If 
the  amount  of  air  evidently  becomes 
diminished,  gradually  or  suddenly,  then 
we  shall  seldom  be  wrong  in  assuming 
that  cancerous  deposits  have  been  made, 
and  respectively  are  still  progressing. 

But,  notwithstanding  our  greatest  care 
and  attention,  we  shall  meet — and  that 
not  seldom — with  cases  in  Avliich  a  strict 
diagnosis  will  either  prove  impossible,  or  i 
be  made  only  after  repeated  examination 
and  closely  watching  the  case  for  a  longer 
period.  The  diseases  which  are  particu- 
larlj'  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Cancer 
of  the  Lungs  are  chronic  pleurisy  with  effu- 
ttion  into  the  pleural  cavity^  tubercular  infil- 
tration and  aneicrism. 

Differential  Diag^tosis. — 1.  Chrovic 
Tleurisy  vnth  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
— Though  the"  consistence  of  encephaloid 
may  be  of  a  semi-fluid  nature,  yet  it  will 
differ  iu  many  points  from  effusion  in 
respect  to  the  symptoms  as  revealed  on 
physical  examination.  The  area  of  dul- 
noss  on  percussion,  in  different  positions 
of  the  patient,  never  so  strictly  follows 
the  laws  of  gravity  as  in  cases  of  effusion. 
Another  point  of  importance  is,  that  in. 
chronic  pleurisy  the  area  of  dulness  some- 
times diminishes,  which  is  particularly 
the  case  after  much  perspiration,  or  after 
exhibition  of  diuretics,  or  similar  medi- 
cine ;  hut  the  Cancer,  once  formed,  Avill 
under  no  circumstances  deci-ease. 

It  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Cockle  says,  "In 
many  cases,  mere  physical  diagnosis  is 
utterly  incompetent  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, masmuch  as  chronic  pleurisy  consti- 
tutes in  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  intrathorax  cancer."  But 
in  this  instance,  viz.  when  during  the 
cancerous  process  effusion  into  the  pleural 
cavity  lias  taken  place,  wc  have  not  any 
more  to  decide  between  Cancer  and  pleu- 
risy with  effusion  ;  it  is  evident  that  phys- 
ical examination  has  contributed  its  share 
towards  the  formation  of  the  diagnosis, 
when  it  has  taught  us  Avhether  the  pleural 
cavity  be  fdled  Avith  fluid,  solid,  or  semi- 


fluid matter  ;  and  in  respect  to  this  point, 
with  proper  care  and  attention,  we  shall 
always  arrive  at  a  satislaetfjry  decision. 
According  to  Winterich,'  the  vocal  fremi- 
tus in  Cancer  is  oftener  present  than  ab- 
sent, whilst  iu  ellusion  the  reverse  liolds 
good. 

But,  if  physical  examination  in  some 
cases  is  at  a  loss  to  answ(  r  the  questions 
proposed  for  diagnostic  purposes,  then  the 
history  of  the  case,  I  he  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient,  the  rapidity  of  devel- 
opment of  the  cancerous  growth,  the  pecu- 
liar expression  of  the  patient's  face,  the 
peculiar  tint  of  his  skin,  and  perhaps  the 
coexistence  of  Cancer  in  other  organs, 
■will  sufficiently  make  up  for  the  delicien- 
cies  of  physical  signs,  and  place  us  in  a 
position  which  will  enable  us  to  make  the 
diagnosis  certain. 

2.  Tnhercular  Infiltration. — The  physi- 
cian will  only  be  called  upon  to  decide 
between  phthisis  and  Cancer,  when  the 
affection  has  assumed  great  proportions. 
In  this  case  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  latter  disease  never  spreads  so  exten- 
sively as  the  former  does,  in  which  the 
total  absence  of  rhonchi  niaj'  also  be  an 
important  sign.  Hsenioptysis  is  a  com- 
parativelj^  rare  occurrence  in  Cancer,  but 
not  so  in  phthisis.  The  absence  of  the 
phthisical  habit,  the  fact  that  patients  suf- 
fering from  Cancer  are  not  unfrequently 
in  a  comparatively  good  condition,  even 
in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  co- 
existence of  tumors,  or  the  former  re- 
moval of  such,  together -with— sometimes 
lancinating — pain  in  the  chest,  and  the 
microscopical  examination  of  the  sputa, 
■whereby  the  product  of  Cancer  sometimes 
may  be  found,  will  afford  diagnostical 
hints.  Compression  of  the  esophagus, 
displacements  of  neighboring  organs  in 
an  extremely  high  degree,  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  caverns,  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion of  the  aorta  or  vena  cava,  the  not 
unfrequent  limitation  of  the  disease  to 
one  side  only,  are  signs  frequently  met 
■with  in  Cancer. 

Diagnosis  Avill  become  still  more  diffi- 
cult or  entirely  impossible,  in  cases  of  co- 
existence of  tuberculosis  and  Cancer.  It 
was  due  more  particularly  to  Eokitansky 
that  the  opinion  became  general  that  tu- 
berculosis and  Cancer  exclude  each  other, 
i.  e.  that  they  never  do  coexist  in  the 
same  person.  Eokitansky,  however,  af- 
terwards altered  his  opinion,  saying  that 
the  coexistence  of  both  diseases  is  merely 
a  very  rare  occurrence.  Other  authori- 
ties hold  the  .same  opinion.  But  many 
cases  have  been  published,  showing  that 
Cancer  by  no  means  excludes  tuberculo- 
sis.   I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Pollock's 


•  ■U'^intcrich's  Krankheiten  der  Respira- 
tioiis-Org.ano,  in  Vircliow's  Pathologie  uud 
Thorap.  Erlaiigqn,  1854. 
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case,'  published  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Pathological  Society,"  and  to  a  highly 
interesting  one,  recently  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Friedreich,*  concerning  a  woman 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  who  suffered  from 
primary  Cancer  of  the  left  lung,  with 
metastatic  depositions  in  the  heart,  kid- 
neys, suprarenal  capsules,  right  hmg,  and 
pancreas,  and  from  cancerous  pleurisy  of 
the  left  side.  At  the  same  time  obsolete 
and  recent  tubercular  6nterophthisis  and 
oedema  of  the  brain  were  found  at  the  post- 
mortem examination. 

3.  Aortic  Aneurism.— In  the  course  of 
development  of  cancerous  affections,  par- 
ticularly at  the  root  of  the  lung,  great 
bulging  in  the  clavicular  region  may  take 
place,  accompanied  by  pulsation  and  other 
symptoms  resembling  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  Here  the  remark  of  Stokes  is  of 
gi'eat  value,  concerning  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  area  of  duluess  on  percussion 
and  the  pulsation.  But  the  pulsation 
itself  is  of  a  different  character  in  the  two 
diseases,  viz.  circumscribed  in  aneurism, 
but  diffused,  not  culminating  in  a  particu- 
lar spot,  in  Cancer,  in  which  affection  the 
ordinary  signs  of  aneurism,  as  murmur 
or  pulsation  over  the  dull  part,  murmur 
above  the  clav.  le,  or  propagated  to  the 
vessels  of  the  nei  ",  are  also  absent.  I  am 
furthermore  inch  ^d  to  believe  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  sphygmograph  will  render 
great  service  in  arriving  at  a  decision, 
whether  a  disease  be  intrathoracic  Cancer 
or  aneurism.  Gordon,''  Marlin  Solon,''  and 
others,  have  published  very  instructive 
cases,  in  which  Cancer  was  mistaken  for 
aneurism,  and  the  treatment  of  Valsalva 
adopted.  But,  notwithstanding  these  au- 
thorities, I  maintain  that  a  careful  exami- 
nation and  consideration  of  all  symptoms, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  will 
seldom  fail  to  result  in  a  strict  diagnosis, 
and  to  screen  us  from  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. 

Progt^osis  and  Treatment. — Can- 
cer of  the  Lungs  is  a  deadly  disease,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  medical  efforts,  leads  finally 
to  a  fatal  end. 

The  first  symptoms,  as  a  moderate  pain 
in  the  chest,  ditficulty  of  breathing,  a  dry 
cough,  &c.,  sometimes  last  for  years  with- 
out alarming  the  patient,  till  more  severe 
and  dangerous  phenomena  make  their 
appearance,  and  with  tremendous  speed 
hurry  the  patient  into  the  grave. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  science  we 
have  neither  means  for  extinguishing  an 
existent  cancerous  cachexia,  nor  for  caus- 
ing deposits  to  be  absorbed,  which,  once 


'  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society, 
vol.  iii.  (1851-52)  p.  254. 

*  Vircliow's  Archiv,  xxxvi.  4,  1866. 
'  M(3(l.-Cliirui-g.  TrauHact.  vol.  xiii. 

*  Archiv.  06n.  de  Med.  tome  xxiv.  p.  142. 


produced,  seldom  remain  stationary  for 
any  long  period,  but  go  on  increasing, 
destroying  the  affected  tissues,  and  inter- 
fering with  neighboring  organs. 

In  the  good  olden  times,  when  physi- 
cians fancied  that  even  a  disease  like  Can- 
cer would  fiy  before  a  long  prescription, 
many  formulas  were  in  vogue  in  which 
arsenic  was  the  principal  drug.  This 
remedy  was  considered  a  specific,  and 
eminent  practitioners  speak  of  it  in  terms 
of  high  commendation. 

Others  again  advocated  the  use  of  co- 
nium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  and  a  number  of  other 
medicaments.  But  it  appears  that  the 
efficacy  of  all  these  "specifics"  became 
weaker  and  weaker  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  diagnostic  science  became  strict 
and  exact,  and  that  arsenic  and  the  other 
drugs  effected  a  cure  in  those  cases  only 
in  which  a  closer  examination  demon- 
strated that  the  case  for  which  it  had 
been  applied  was  not  Cancer  at  all. 

But,  though  medical  science  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  point  to  furnish  us  with 
means  of  curing  Cancer  of  the  Lungs,  Ave 
must  not  rest  quiet  and  leave  such  pa- 
tients to  their  fate.  Our  profession  has 
other  tasks  to  fulfil  where  cure  is  impos- 
sible, namely,  to  relieve  pain  and  allevi- 
ate other  bad  or  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  thus  to  prolong  life.  In  this  respect 
we  can  act  sometimes  with  very  great 
benefit  towards  the  sufferer. 

I  had  a  patient  under  treatment  who 
dreaded  the  approach  of  night,  this  being 
for  him  the  signal  of  excruciating  pain, 
restlessness,  and  torture,  during  which  he 
incessantly  offered  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
his  death.  Besides  deposits  on  his  lungs, 
there  were  likewise  some  in  his  liver,  and 
the  stomach  was  also  affected,  and  rejected 
food  and  medicines  as  soon  as  they  were 
taken.  When  he  came  under  my  care,  I 
injected,  every  night,  half  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia hypodermically,  and  from  that  time 
he  enjoyed  at  least  good  rest  at  night. 

Our  attention  will  therefore  entirely  be 
directed  towards  troublesome  symptoms, 
improvement  of  the  patient's  nutrition, 
and  keeping  up  his  strength.  Hence  it 
becomes  evident  that  bleeding  in  any 
shape  and  to  any  extent  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  pressing  emer- 
gency. Dry-cupping,  however,  will  prove 
beneficial  when  dyspnoea  becomes  trouble- 
some, in  which  cases  other  counter-irri- 
tants may  also  be  applied  to  the  skin  Avith 
success.  In  one  case,  under  my  care,  a 
hot  bath  of  a  minute's  duration  gave  rest 
to  the  much-exhausted  patient,  while 
other  remedies  failed  to  diminish  the 
dyspnoea. 

For  the  relief  of  pain,  connected  with 
Cancer  of  the  Lungs,  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  hypod(>rmie  injccti<m  of  mor- 
phia, beginning  with  a  quarter  of  agi\ain, 
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and  increasing  the  dose  according  to  tlie  ' 
roquiri'menls  of  the  case.  In  rcispcct  to 
tiie  method  of  injection  and  mixing  tlie 
solution,  I  refer  tlie  reader  to  iny  naper 
"On  Hypodermic  Injections,"  which  has 
been  i)ublished  in  the  "  Medical  Mirror" 
of  180G. 

Cough  is  another  symptom  which  often 
resists  all  therapeutic  endeavors.  Wliere 
medicines  can  Ijc  taken,  we  should  apply 
narcotics,  o])ium,  hyoscyamus,  Indian 
hemp,  and  similar  drugs.  But,  unfor- 
tunately in  many  cases  the  stomach,  either 
by  rclicx  action  or  by  being  also  afiected 
by  the  disease,  rejects  the  drugs,  and  ren- 
ders our  efforts  useless.  In  these  cases  I 
propose  the  application  of  atomized  fluids, 
which,  indeed,  would  be  the  only  means 
by  which  to  introduce  medicaments  into 
the  system.  I  refer  the  readers  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  my  work  "On  Inhalation."' 

The  patient's  strength  will  appropri- 
ately be  kept  up  by  nutrient,  easily  di- 
gestible food,  and  avoiding  everything 
which  could  possibly  produce  a  conflux  of 
blood  towards  the  internal  organs.  In 
those  unfortunate  cases  in  which  pressure 
on  the  oesophagus  prevents  the  patient 
from  taking  solid  food,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  given  as  a  fluid,  and,  if  necessary,  by 
the  aid  of  the  stomach-pump. 

In  the  patient's  room,  a  moderate  but 
equal  temperature  ought  to  be  kept  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night  ;  all  the  natural 
functions  must  be  regulated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  moderate  exercise  in  the  open 
air  should  be  encouraged  on  fine  days, 
and  aroided  only  when  it  causes  diflSculty 
of  breathing. 

Some  physicians  advocate  cod-liver  oil. 


It  may  be  tried  in  cases  in  which  it  does 
not  at  all  interfere  witli  the  function  of 
the  stomach,  but  it  ought  to  be  given  up 
at  once  if  it  causes  loss  of  appetite  or 
sickness. 

Fetid  breath,  sometimes  of  unbearable 
intensity,  disgusts  not  only  everybody  in 
the  patient's  room,  but  even  the  patient 
himself.  This  disa>'reeable  quality  of 
the  breath  can  be  destroyed  in  a  short 
time,  by  inhalation'  of  liquor  chlori,  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  or  creosote. 

Should  one  be  called  upon  to  give 
some  prophylactic  hints  to  persons  de- 
scended from  parents  who  died  of  Can- 
cer, the  first  care  to  be  taken  will  be 
strictly  to  regulate  the  diet  of  such  per- 
sons. Let  them  take  regular  exercise 
and  live  in  mild  climates,  in  places 
situated  as  high  as  possible  ;  advise  them 
to  undertake  voyages,  or  to  undergo  a 
course  of  the  so-called  "grape-cure"  of 
which  many  physicians  speak  in  com- 
mending terms,  and  which  produced  very 
good  effects  in  a  case  under  my  own  care. 

The  coast  of  England  is  a  very  healthy 
abode  during  the  summer  months  for 
delicate  individuals.  But  for  such  per- 
sons as  wish  to  go  abroad,  Marseilles, 
Spezzia,  Nice,  Livorno,  Venice,  Heligo- 
land, Kiel,  Swinemunde,  and  the  very 
pleasant  isle  of  Rugia,  could  be  recom- 
mended. 

Places  where  grapes  are  methodically 
used  for  medical  pui-poses  are  Meran  in 
Tyrol,  Diirkheim  and  Bingen  in  Ger- 
many, Krems  in  Austria,  and  Presburg 
in  Hungary.  The  best  time  at  which  to 
send  patients  there  is  during  the  vintage, 
which  is  generally  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October. 


PIS^EUMO^TIA. 
By  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Synonyjis.  —  Peripneumonia,''  Peri- 
pneumonia Yera  (as  opposed  to  Peripneu- 
monia Notha,  or  Capillary  Bronchitis)  ; 
Pebris  Pneumonica,  IIofl"mann ;  Pievre 
Pneumonique,  Fluxion  du  Poitrine 
(French  authors) ;  Pneuraonites,  auct. 
var. 


'  On  Inhalation  as  a  means  of  Local  Treat- 
ment of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  hy  means 
of  Atomized  Fluids  and  Gases,  by  H.  Boigel, 
M.D.    London  :  Ilardwicke,  1866. 

*  GrisoIIe  considers  that  the  prefix  wipi  is 
merely  expletive. 


Varieties  akd  other  Synouyjis.— 
Croupous  and  Catarrhal  Pneumonia 
{Eokitanskt/  and  modern  German  autlinrs). 
Acute  Sthenic  Pneumonia — Broncho- 
pneumonia (English  and  forekjn  authors, 
signif ying  a  simiktr  di'itmction  of  origin  aud 
course).  Lobar  Pneumonia— Lobular  or 
Disseminated  Pneumonia  {signifi/ing  ana- 
tomical differences  in  the  extent  and  charac- 
ters of  the  pulmonari/  affection).  Acute 
Pneumonia — Chronic  or  Interstitial  Pneu- 
monia {signifi/ing  differences  in  course  and 
duration,  and  also  in  anatomical  charac- 
ters).   Interlobular  Pneumonia  (a?i  affeo- 
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tion  of  the  interlobular  tissue).  Primary 
Pneumonia— Secondary  Pneumonia  (stc/- 
nifying  differences  in  origin).  Other  varie- 
ties liave  been  termed,  according  to  the 
ori"-in  or  characters  of  the  disease- 
Bilious,  Gastric,  Typlioid,  Latent,  Inter- 
mittent, Hypostatic,  Tubercular,  Scrofu- 
lous, Eheumatic,  Gouty,  Puerperal,  Me- 
tastatic, and  Pneumonia  Potatorum 
(Huss). 


ACUTE  Piq"EUMOmA. 

DEFiN^iTiOiSr. — A  disease  whose  essen- 
tial anatomical  feature  consists  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  vesicular  structure  of 
the  lungs,  which  is  thereby  rendered  im- 
pervious to  air  through  the  accumulation 
in  the  interior  of  the  alveoli  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  such  inflammation.  Clinically  it 
is  characterized  by  pyrexia,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  when  the  disease  is  pri- 
mary, commences  with  rigors  ;  it  is  also 
commonly  attended  by  pain  in  the  side, 
by  dyspnoea,  cough,  sanguinolent  sputa, 
great  physical  prostration,  and  by  the 
physical  signs  of  pulmonary  consolidation. 
Its  course,  when  primary,  is  usually  acute, 
and  tends  to  terminate  favorably  by  a 
crisis  occurring  from  the  third  to  the 
tenth  day,  but  it  may  prove  fatal  from  the 
first  to  the  fourteenth  day,  or  at  later 
periods.  When  secondary  to  other  dis- 
eases, the  termination  by  crisis  is  uncom- 
mon, and  its  duration  is  also  more  pro- 
tracted ;  and  under  all  circumstances  of 
its  origin  it  may,  in  some  instances,  lapse 
into  the  chronic  state.  Its  immediate 
cause  is  uncertain,  and  it  appears  in  the 
majority  of  instances  to  depend  either  on 
an  unknown  but  suddenly  produced  dys- 
crasia,  or  on  an  alteration  in  ths  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  induced  l)y  various  dis- 
eases. In  other  cases  it  is  produced 
through  the  extension  to  the  pulmonary 
tissue  of  bronchial  inflammation,  or  it 
may  originate  through  local  disturbances 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  occasioned 
by  congestion  or  collapse,  or  by  obstruc- 
tion through  emboli  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  mechanical 
injury  to  the  tissue  of  the  lung. 

Although  the  anatomical  characteris- 
tics of  Pneumonia  can  be  defined  with  a 
certain  approach  to  accuracy,  the  clinical 
features  of  the  disease  may  nevertheless 
present  a  considerable  diversity  of  aspect 
under  the  varied  circumstances  of  its 
origin. 

In  some  cases  variations  in  the  ana- 
tomical process  may  be  observed  corre- 
sponding with  these  different  features  of 
the  disorder,  but  distinct  lines  of  demar- 
cation are  in  this  respect  very  frequently 
wanting,  and  the  author  believes  that  the 
anatomical  distinction  between  the  "crou- 


pous"' and  the  "catarrhal"  forms,  on 
which  especial  stress  has  of  late  been  laid, 
is  by  no  means  so  sharply  defined  as  some 
recent  writers  have  maintained. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  however, 
the  separation  of  the  main  types  of  these 
two  forms  of  the  disease  into  distinct 
species  has  a  practical  value,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  stated  that  the  principal 
classes  to  be  distinguished  are  (1)  Pri- 
mary or  Acute  Sthenic  Pneumonia ;  (2) 
Secondary  Pneumonia,  including  most  of 
the  catarrhal  forms  ;  (8)  Interlobular 
Pneumonia ;  (4)  Chronic  Pneumonia. 
Under  the  head  of  Etiology,  the  relations 
of  the  different  forms  of  the  acute  disease 
will  be  treated  collectively. 

History.— In  the  earlier  days  of  medi- 
cine, since  the  times  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  (by  whom,  however,  both  diseases 
were  recognized).  Pneumonia  was  con- 
founded with  Pleurisy  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  rusty  sputa  characterizing  the 
former  disease  were  described  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  latter  ;  and  pleurisy  was  said 
to  be  capable  of  producing  cavities  in  the 
lung.  Valsalva,  Morgagni,  Huxham, 
and  Boerhaave  gave  accurate  descriptions 
of  Pneumonia,  but  still  the  distinction 
between  it  and  pleurisy  was  not  com- 
pletely recognized  until  the  writings  of 
Bichat  and  Pinel,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
lung  attending  pleuritic  efl'usion  was  by 
most  other  writers  mistaken  for  inflam- 
mation of  its  substance.^   The  accurate 

1  The  terra  "Croiipous,"  introduced  by 
Rokitansky,  and  largely  used  in  Germany, 
appears  to  the  atithor  to  be  in  some  respects 
best  avoided.  It  was  originally  employed  by 
Rokitansky  to  define  a  particular  form  of  exu- 
dation, and  in  its  application  to  Pneumonia 
he  drew  a  parallel  between  this  disease  and 
croup  of  the  larynx,  attended  by  false  mem- 
brane. Tlie  analogy  appears  to  be  an  erro- 
neous one  in  two  aspects,  for  in  the  first  place 
the  Pneumonia  attending  laryngeal  diseases 
when  false  membranes  are  present  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  form  recognized  as  characterizing 
acute  sthenic  Pneumonia,  but  is  most  com- 
monly of  the  type  termed  Broncho-pneumonia; 
and,  secondly,  there  is  no  boundary  line  of 
distinction  between  the  forms  of  the  disease 
characterized  by  a  coagulable  exudation  in 
the  vesicles,  and  those  where  cell-products 
are  mingled  with  some  fluid  exudation.  The 
extreme  types  are,  it  is  true,  distinct,  but 
every  shade  of  gradation  may  be  observed 
between  them. 

*  According  to  Pinel,  "Nos.  Philos."  ii. 
145-191  et  seq.,  the  question  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  diseases  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  most  animated  discus- 
sion among  the  writers  of  the  17th  century. 
The  history  of  the  earlier  views  on  Pneiirao- 
nia  will  be  found  at  length  in  Grisollo's  work 
on  Pneumonia;  also  in  Wunderlich's  "Path. 
Thcrap.,"  art.  Pneumonie,  and  in  Neumann, 
"Krankheiten  dos  Menschon,"  2o  Ed.  i.  151 
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clinical  sopnr<ation  of  the  two  diseases  was  I 
finally  fully  (jvolveil  by  Laennec.  Since 
his  time,  the  most  important  advance  in 
the  delinition  of  tiie  disease  lias  been  that 
made  by  .liirg,  Bailly,  and  iiCgendre  in 
the  separation  and  distinction  of  the 
various  forms  of  collajjse,  or  defective  ex- 
pansion from  true  intlanunatory  action. 
The  other  features  of  interest  ui  recent 
researches  will  be  alluded  to  in  their  ap- 
propriate places. 

Etiology. — On  many  points  in  the 
etiology  of  Pneumonia  the  only  data  at 
our  disposal  refer  to  the  disease  as  a 
whole,  irrespective  of  any  of  the  special 
varieties  before  alluded  to.  The  circum- 
stances predisposing  to  particular  forms 
■will  be,  as  far  as  these  are  known,  de- 
scribed separately. 

A.  Race  and  Climate.^ — Inflammation 
of  the  lungs  appears,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  more  commonly  associated 
"with  climates  presenting  marked  and 
rapid  variations  of  temperature  than  with 
extreme  degrees  of  either  cold  or  heat. 
Thus  in  tropical  climates  it  is  vincommon 
during  the  hot  season,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
North  Pole  the  disease  has  been  almost 
unknown.  It  is  said  also  to  be  very  rare 
in  Iceland.  Throughout  the  European 
continent,  below  60°  north  latitude,  it  is 
a  very  prevalent  disease,  and  the  southern 
portions,  including  tiie  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,^ are  nearly  as  liable  as  the 
more  northern  countries.  Thus  in  Copen- 
hagen the  mortality  from  Pneumonia  is 
6'3  per  100  of  all  deaths  ;  and  in  Gibral- 
tar 41  per  1000  soldiers  suffer  from  the 
disease.  In  the  more  tropical  climates, 
elevation  above  the  sea-level  increases 
the  frequency  of  the  disease,  and  it  is 
very  common  in  the  high  table-lands 
of  Mexico.'   The  disease  appears  to  be 


(quoted  by  Wunderb'cli).  The  confusion  be- 
tween Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  was  aided  by 
the  fact,  that  before  the  writings  of  Bichat 
the  term  pleura  was  limited  to  the  parietal 
membrane,  the  visceral  portion  being  con- 
founded with  the  tissue  of  the  lung. 

'  For  a  largo  number  of  the  data  under 
this  head,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
writings  of  Grisolle,  "Trait(5de  la  Pneumo- 
nic," and  Ilirsch,  "Ilandb.  der  Hist.  Oc- 
ograph.  Pathol.,"  18G4;  and  also  to  an  elabo- 
rate statistical  work  on  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Pneumonia,  by  Zionisson, 
"Monatsblatt  fiir  mcd.  Statistik  iind  ofTene 
Gesundheits-pflege,"  analyzed  at  con- 

siderable length  in  Canstatfs  "Jahresb.," 
1857,  ii.  110.  Many  of  the  data  on  this  sub- 
ject refer,  however,  to  pleurisy  and  Pneumo- 
nia collectively,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  given  in  llirsch's  work. 

*  Clark  on  Climate,  p.  121. 

'  Elevation  in  cold  climates,  in  some  situa- 
tions, also  appears  remarkably  to  predispose 
to  the  disease.    Thus  of  the  French  troops 


rare  in  Egyjit,  though  bronchitis  is  com- 
mon in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  in  India 
it  is  more  common  in  Bengal  tlian  in 
Bombay.  Though  equability  of  tempera- 
ture ajjpears  to  confer  a  certain  degree  of 
inmmnity  from  the  disease,  yet  there  are 
some  remarkable  exccjptions  ;  lor  in  Sene- 
gal, wliich  possesses  a  variable  climate, 
Pneumonia  is  rare,  while  in  the  Bermu- 
das, where  the  temperature  is  remarkably 
uniform,  it  is  by  no  means  unconnnon  ; 
and  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Earry,'  that  Pneumonia  and  affections  of 
the  lungs  in  general  are  less  common, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
of  the  Union,  than  in  the  central  portions 
where  the  temperature  is  more  uniform. 
Oregon  and  California  appear  to  enjoy  a 
singular  immunity  from  the  disease.  In 
certain  countries,  as  in  Siei-ra  Leone,  the 
Cape,  and  the  Mauritius,  the  negro  races, 
at  least  when  employed  in  militar)'  ser- 
vice, appear  to  sufler  more  than  the 
whites  ;  but  it  is  considered  possible  that 
the  preponderance  of  the  affection  amon^ 
them  is  due  to  their  being  more  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  than  the 
European  soldiers,  with  whom  greater 
precautions  are  taken. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  more  common 
among  sailors  on  land  than  when  at  sea 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
difference  is  not  in  part  due  to  other  in- 
fluences, causing  an  increased  relative 
frequency  on  land,  such  as  greater  irregu- 
larity of  life  and  severer  exertion. 

In  England,  Pneumonia  appears,  from 
the  returns  of  the  Eegistrar-General  for 
1863-4,  to  rank  next  after  the  following 
main  causes  of  mortality  : — Phthisis, 
bronchitis,  scarlatina,  old  age,  and  con- 
vulsions. The  frequency,  and  also  the 
mortality  of  the  disease,  however,  vary- 
considerably  in  different  years,  as  is  shown 
by  the  contrast  of  26,052  deaths  registered 
under  this  head  in  1855  Avhen  compared 
Avith  21,118  occurring  in  1867  and  the 
data  of  nearly  all  the  large  hospitals  of 
the  Continent  furnish  confirmatory  evi- 
dence of  the  same  kind.* 


quartered  on  Mont  Cenis  from  December  to 
May,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  were 
attacked  by  pneumonia.  (Chomel,  Le?.  Clin. 
Med.,  Ed.  Sestier,  p.  451.) 

'  American  Journ.  Med.  Science,  1841. 
(Gi-isoUe.) 

2  Dr.  Wilson's  report  to  the  Admiralty 
gives  for  1000  sailors :  Short  voyages,  29  per 
1000;  homo  service,  35-1  per  1000;  Mediter- 
ranean, 31-8.  Sailors  as  a  class  suffer  but 
little— 175  per  24,000.  (Le  Roy  de  MC-ricourt.) 
Th(!se  data  are  quoted  from  Grisolle. 

>  In  the  last-named  year  these  proportional 
numbers  are  995  d(!aths  from  Pneumonia,  to 
1,000,000  living;  and  45,275  to  1,000,000  of 
deaths. 

♦  This  is  especially  evident  from  the  statis- 
tics of  IIuss,  "Beh.andlnng  der  Lungen  Ent- 
zundung:"  for  while  the  average  number  of 
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It  would  appear  from  Ziemssen's  anal-  1 
ysis  that  the  mortality  from  Pneiunoma  i 
IS  o-reatcr  in  large  towns  than  in  country 
districts  ;  but  in  this  respect  there  are 
considerable  differences  in  degree  between 
different  cities,  that  of  Cork  being  O'O  ; 
London,  1-7;  Paris,  2-3;  Turin,  3-8; 
and  Algiers,  4*3  per  1000.  Ireland  seems 
to  suffer  to  a  less  degree  than  most  of  the 
European  countries. 

B.  Classes  and  Professions.— There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  consent  that  Pneu- 
monia is  more  common  among  the  labor- 
ing than  in  the  wealthier  classes  of  society, 
an'd  that,  among  the  former,  those  whose 
occupation  involves  the  severest  exertion 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  exposure  are 
the  most  liable  to  suffer.  In  the  English 
army  the  soldiers  suffer  more  than  the 
officers.'  The  disease  is  more  common  in  I 
the  French  army  than  among  the  civil 
population.'^ 

C.  Seasons.— It  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral truth,  that  in  European  countries 
Pueuuionia  is  most  common  during  peri- 
ods of  the  year  in  which  there  are  the 
greatest  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  while 
either  a  continuously  low  or  high  tempe- 
rature has  much  less  influence  in  its  pro- 
duction. Thus,  of  2616  cases  collected  by 
Huss''  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years  in 


cases  dnrnig  16  years  was  163-5,  these  in 

1849,  1851,  and  1853  amounted  respectively 
to  243,  242,  and  203  admitted  to  hospital ; 
while  in  1840,  1841,  and  1844,  the  numbers 
were  only  107,  102,  and  97.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  section  devoted  to  the  prognosis  that 
the  mortality  of  the  disease  in  ditferent  years 
also  presents  considerable  variations ;  and 
also  that  the  relative  mortality  at  different 
seasons  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  at  these  periods. 

'  On  the  Mediterranean  stations  the  sol- 
diers suffer  from  Pneumonia  in  the  proportion 
of  32  to  42  per  1000  ;  the  officers  in  tlie  jjro- 
portion  of  14*1  per  lOOO.  On  the  Canadian 
stations  the  proportion  of  soldiers  affected  is 
43  per  1000,  and  that  of  the  officers  is  10*6 
per  1000.    (Quoted  from  Grisolle.) 

2  Deaths  from  Pneumonia  in  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  France,  30  per  1000 ;  in  the  army, 
39  per  1000.  (Lancereau,  Ann.  d' Hygiene, 
1860,  xiii.  269.  Valleix.) 

'  The  amount  of  statistical  evidence  on  this 
head  is  large  and  conclusive,  and  the  results 
obtained  by  all  observers  agree  very  closely 
with  those  of  IIuss.  For  other  references  see 
Chomel,  "Lec.  Clin.  Mdd.  '  Pneumonie,' "  p. 
444;  Grisolle,  loc.  cit.,  139;  Wunderlich, 
"Allg.  Path.  Therap.,"  Bd.  iii.,  Abth.  ii.  B., 
p.  304;  Bamberger,  "  Wien.  Med.  Woch.," 
1857;  Roth,  "Wiirzh.  Med.  Zeitsch.,"  1860; 
Hamernigk,  "Die  Cholera  Epidem.,"  Prag, 

1850.  Ziemssen,  "Die  Pleuritis  und  Pneu- 
monie im  Kinderalter,"  p,  187,  found  in 
Grieswald  a  rather  larger  proportion  during 
the  summer  months  than  has  heen  noticed  by 
other  observers.  He  attributes  this  to  the 
cold  winds  and  rapid  variations  of  tempera- 


Stockholm,  the  spring  months,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  gave  4'J  per  cent.  ; 
the  winter  months,  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  yielded  30 
per  cent.  ;  and  the  sunnner  months, 
July,  August,  September,  and  October, 
21  per  cent.  Of  the  individual  months, 
August  and  September  are  those  in  which 
the  greatest  immunity  is  observed  ;  but 
this  is  nearly  equalled  by  June  and  July, 
while  April  and  May  show  the  greatest 
frequency.  Huss  states  that  the  relative 
frequency  in  individual  months  in  different 
years  corresponds  closely  to  rapid  changes 
of  temperature  observed  in  them.  Baro- 
metric variations,  independently  of  the 
influence  of  wind,  appear  to  have  little  or 
no  effect  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 
The  converse,  however,  appears  to  hold 
true  of  cold  winds,  and  particularly  of 
those  from  the  north  and  east ;  and 
though  the  effects  of  these  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Pneumonia  have  been  more  ob- 
served in  the  aged,  and  also,  though  to  a 
less  degree,  in  the  young,  than  in  persons 
of  middle  life,  yet  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bihty  that  their  agency  is  similarly  exert- 
ed at  all  ages. '  It  wa s  stated  by  Huxham'' 
that  dry  cold  air  was  most  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  Pneumonia  of  an  inflamma- 
tory type,  and  that  "bastard  peripneumo- 
nies"  were  most  common  in  damp  seasons. 
Dr.  Jackson"  has  also  shown  that  in 
Massachusetts,  a  damp  climate,  complica- 
tions are  more  common  than  in  drier 
atmosi:)heres. 

D.  Age  must  be  regarded  as  an  import- 
ant etiological  element  in  the  predisposi- 
tion to  Pneumonia,  and  it  is  also  one  of 
the  conditions  most  materially  influencing 
its  mortality. 

Some  of  "the  details  given  by  writers 
antecedent  to  the  researches  of  Legendre 
and  Bailly  are,  however,  unreliable, owing 
to  the  confusion  then  existing  between 
Pneumonia  and  collapse  of  the  lungs  oc- 
curring in  infancy.  Thus  Yalleix  and 
Yernois''  stated  that  of  114  newly-born 
children  113  had  hepatization  of  the  lungs. 
In  spite  of  these  doubts,  however,  there 
is  very  little  question  that  Pneumonia  is 
a  very  frequent  disease  of  early  life.  Of 
186  cases  of  primary  acute  (ci'oupous) 


lure  observed  there  dnring  this  season.  More- 
head,  "Dis.  of  India,"  pp.  300-303,  found 
Pneumonia  in  India  to  be  most  common  in 
the  cold  season,  and  next  in  freqiTency  in  the 
wet  season.  During  the  latter  period  it  is 
very  liable  to  be  complicated  by  intermit- 
tents. 

'  See  for  evidence  on  this  subject  Grisolle, 
p.  142. 

2  Essay  on  Fevers,  1757,  p.  222. 
"  Dr.  Sibson,  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  1858,  xxii. 
p.  23. 

Valleix,  Clin,  dcs  Malad.  des  Enfana 
nouveaux-nfe,  1838,  p.  114. 
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Pneumonia  in  chiUlren,  recorded  by 
Zii'nissen,'  117  occurreil  in  the  first  six 
yours  of  life,  and  only  G'J  in  Llie  succeed- 
ing ten  years.  Gunsburg,'  for  5000  cases 
of  Pneumonia,  gives  tlie  following  rela- 
tive table  of  frequency  at  diU'erent  ages  : — 
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Lombard  has  given,  further,  the  follow- 
ing proportion  of  deaths  from  Pneumonia 
and  deaths  from  other  diseases  at  different 


ages : — 

Deaths  from 
aU  causes. 

274  .  . 

310  .  . 

112  .  . 

387  .  . 

7G6  .  . 


Age. 
Tears.  Years. 


under 
from 


ll  to  14 
15  "  19 
19  "  27 
27  "  75 


Pneumonia. 
5G=i. 
70=^. 
Q  1 

O  -jj. 
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GrisoUe's  statement  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  embodying  the  truth  on  this 
question,  viz.  that  Pneumonia  (both  pri- 
mary and  secondaiy,  lobar  and  lobular  col- 
lectively) is  a  disease  very  frequent  in  in- 
fancy, that  it  is  less  common  from  infancy 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  that  it  is  compara- 
tively frequent  from  twenty  to  forty,  less 
so  from  forty  to  sixty,  and  very  frequent, 
and  also  very  fatal,  after  sixty  years  of 
age.  To  this  it  may  further  be  added, 
that  the  Pneumonia  of  old  people  and  of 
children  approximates  more,  but  by  no 
means  exclusively,  to  the  type  of  catar- 
rhal, or  broncho-pneumonia. 

E.  Sex. — In  the  Pneumonia  of  adult 
life,  males  are  more  commonly  affected 
than  females  in  proportions  varying  from 
two  or  three  to  one.^  This  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  not  observable  in  the 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  155. 

*  Klinik  der  Kreislaufs  nnd  Athmungs-Or- 
gane  (Breslau,  185G),  quoted  from  Huss,  loo. 
cit. 

3  The  proportion  of  2  males  to  1  female  is 
that  given  by  GrisoUo  and  generally  accepted. 
Of  the  actual  numVjers  treated  by  IIuss,  the 
proportion  was  5  to  1,  but  it  amounted  to  3 
to  1  when  calculated  on  tlie  total  numbers  of 
all  cases  of  males  and  females  admitted  to 
hospital.  Tlie  proportion  in  the  genin-al  hos- 
pital at  Vienna  (quoted  by  Huss)  is  1*98 
males  to  1  female.  Iliiss  thinks  that  tlio 
greater  disproportion  observed  in  the  more 
northern  climate  between  mahiS  and  females 
may  be  duo  in  part  to  the  greater  intensity 
of  climatic  conditions  to  which  the  former  are 
there  exposed. 


earlier  periods  of  life but  it  becomes 
api)arent  first  at  ages  when  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  sexes  differ,  and  when  males 
are  more  exposed  to  climatic  inHuences 
than  females.  When,  however,  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  both  sexes  are  identical, 
this  relative  disproportion  in  great  mea- 
sure disappears.*  lluss  lias  adduced  the 
fact  that  it  is  also  much  less  marked  in 
advanced  age.^ 

Females,  as  it  would  appear  from  Gri- 
soUe's data,  are  somewhat  more  predis- 
posed to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  at 
the  menstrual  period.  Xeither  pregnancy 
nor  the  puerperal  condition  seems,  how- 
ever, to  create  any  special  proclivity,  ex- 
cept when  the  latter  is  complicated  by 
septicEcmia. 

r.  Constitution. — Opinions  differ  whether 
Primary  Pneumonia  most  commonly  at- 
tacks the  vigorous  or  those  in  previously 
bad  health.  The  Ilippoci-atic  doctrine 
was  in  favor  of  the  former  view,  which  is 
also  supported  by  GrisoUe.  Huss,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  it  is  more  common 
in  weakly  subjects.  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,* 
in  118  cases — 84  males  and  34  females — 
found  that  of  the  males  27,  and  of  the 
females  22,  were  in  bad  health  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure.  Huss  considers  that 
the  fact  that  robust  males  are  frequently 
attacked  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
greater  degree  of  exposm'e  to  external  in- 
fluences to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Chlorotic  females  seldom  suffer.  Rickets, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  produce  a 
predisposition  to  the  disease,  for  of  twenty- 
four  patients  dying  rickety,  GrisoUe  found 
Pneumonia  in  one-half  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  caused  by  the  greater 
severity  of  bronchitis  and  the  increased 
tendency  to  collapse  in  these  subjects,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  collapse  of  the  lung 
Avhen  complicating  bronchitis  induces  a 
liabiUty  to  further  inflammatory  changes. 

•  Ziemssen,  in  91  cases  of  children  under 
four  years  of  age,  found  that  the  boys  affected 
numbered  41,  and  the  girls  35. 

2  Thus  Tolmouche  has  observed  that  in 
prisons  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  two 
sexes  suffering  from  Pneumonia  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  equal  (Ann.  d'Hygiene,  siv. 
pp.  252-7.)  Ruef  also  (Heidelb.  Med.  An- 
nalen,  ii.  1836)  has  noticed  a  similar  equality 
in  the  liability  of  the  sexes  to  the  disease 
when  women  are  employed  in  outdoor  labor. 

3  Of  the  cases  between  the  ages  of  IG  and 
50,  the  males  formed  S5-5  per  cent.,  and  the 
females  14*5  per  cent. ;  but  of  the  cases  be- 
tween 50  and  70,  the  males  constituted  only 
55-19,  and  the  females  44-81  per  cent.  Dinstl 
also  (Oest.  Zeitsch.  fiir  prakt.  Heilkunde, 
viii.  1862)  found  in  1212  cases  of  Pneumonia, 
that  after  mtat.  50  tlie  number  of  females  af- 
fected was  greater  tlian  that  of  the  males. 

*  The  Restorative  Treatment  of  Pneumonia, 
1866,  p.  24. 
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It  has  been  observed  that  some  persons 
are  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease—a peculiarity  which  may  either  be 
due  to  some  special  but  unknown  consti- 
tutioual  predisposition,  or  to  the  fact  that 
previous  attacks  induce  a  proclivity  to  its 
return.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  to  some 
decree  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  lung 
first  affected  is  the  most  liable  to  suffer  in 
a  subsequent  attack.'  In  175  cases  anal- 
yzed by  GrisoUe,  54  had  suffered  from  pre- 
vious attacks,  but  of  these  only  two  were 
in  females.  The  period  between  the  at- 
tacks varied  from  one  month  to  twenty- 
five  years.  Most  usually  the  intervals 
varied  from  three  to  five  years  ;  but  these 
tend  to  become  shorter  in  proportion  as 
the  attacks  become  more  frequent.^ 

The  number  of  attacks  from  which  in- 
dividuals have  suffered  is  also  very  re- 
markable. Thus  AndraP  records  a  case 
of  a  patient  who  had  had  fifteen  attacks 
in  eleven  years,  Chomel^  has  seen  ten  re- 
currences, J.  P.  Frank^  eleven,  and  Rust 
has  even  recorded  tAventy-eight  attacks  in 
the  same  individual.^  Intermittent  fever 
also  predisposes  to  recurrence.  A  patient 
of  Ziemssen's  thus  affected  had  four  at- 
tacks in  five  years,  three  of  which  were 
in  the  left  lower  lobe  and  one  in  the  right 
upper  lobe.'' 

Difficult  dentition  predisposes  to  Pneu- 
monia in  children,^  and  also  makes  the 


'  In  35  cases  of  recurrence  collected  by 
Grisolle,  the  return  of  the  disease  was  noted 
25  times  in  the  lung  first  affected.  In  the 
remaining  10  the  disease  changed  sides : 
Pneumonia  of  tlie  left  lung  recurred  more 
frequently  than  that  of  the  right,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  16  to  9.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  remembered  how  mucli  more 
frequently  the  right  lung  suifers  from  the 
primary  disease. 

*  Dr.  West  of  78  cases  in  children,  found 
that  31  had  suffered  from  previous  attacks. 
Of  these,  21  had  been  affected  once,  4  twice, 
and  2  four  times,  and  4  others  were  said  to 
have  had  several  attacks.  10  of  these  pa- 
tients were  under  2  years  of  age ;  10  more 
between  2  and  3,  and  the  remaining  11  were 
between  3  and  6.  Ziemssen,  in  201  cases  of 
children,  found  19  cases  in  which  the  attacks 
were  repeated.  Of  these,  14  had  Pneumonia 
twice,  3  three  times,  and  2  four  times.  In 
some  instances  the  disease  recurred  at  corre- 
sponding periods  of  consecutive  years. 

3  Clin.  MM.  iii.  371. 
Diet,  de  M6d.  xviii.  art.  "Pneumonie." 

*  Interpretationes  Clinicse,  Tubingse,  1812, 
p.  90.  (Urisolle.) 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Williams,  art.  "Pneumo- 
nia," Cyc.  Pract.  Med.  iii.  406. 

'  Ziemssen,  loc.  cit.  154. 

'  Of  201  cases  of  Pneumonia  observed  by 
Ziemssen,  this  condition  was  present  in  37. 
Of  these,  16  had  Broncho-pneumonia  after 
long-continued  bronchitis,  and  21  suffered 
from  primary  or  "croupous"  Pneumonia. 


prognosis  more  unfavorable.  Favorable 
hygienic  influences  confer  a  certain  de- 
gree of  comparative  immunity  from  the 
disease.  Drunkenness  appears  to  act 
powerfully  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
Pneumonia,  though  its  efiect  in  imme- 
diately producing  the  disease  may  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  doubtful. 

G.  Direct  Exciting  Causes.— The  influ- 
ence of  these  in  the  production  of  the  acute 
primary  disease  has  been  very  variously 
estimated  by  different  observers.  Some 
authorities,  and  particularly  writers  of 
the  last  century,'  attribute  its  origin 
mainly  to  the  influence  of  a  chill — an  an- 
tecedent which  others  have  denied  from 
statistical  data.  Grisolle  asserts  that  a 
discoverable  cause  of  this  nature  could 
only  be  affirmed  in  one-fourth  of  his  cases. 
ChomeP  and  AndraF  express  very  simi- 
lar opinions.  Ziemssen  says  that  among 
children  a  discoverable  cause  only  existed 
in  one-tenth  of  his  cases.  In  fifty-three 
cases  analyzed  by  myself,  a  distinct  cause, 
which  when  present  was  always  of  the 
nature  of  a  chill,  could  only  be  affirmed 
in  sixteen.  It  must,  hoM'ever,  be  admit- 
ted that  this  is  the  most  common  of  the 
discoverable  causes,  and  that  the  frequent 
absence  of  evidence  of  such  an  origin  is 
common  not  only  to  Pneumonia,  but  also 
to  many  catarrhal  affections  and  further 
to  acute  rheumatism,  diseases  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  very  frequently  due  to 
tills  immediate  agency.  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  of  such  cases  would  ap- 
pear to  lie  in  the  existence  of  a  more 
extreme  constitutional  susceptibility,  in 
consequence  of  which  causes  so  slight  as 
to  pass  unnoticed  at  the  time  of  exposure 
may  produce  effects  which  persons  less 
predisposed  to  suffer  from  their  influence 
would  have  escaped.  I  do  not  think,  as 
far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  that 
the  cases  excited  by  a  chill  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  and  placed  in  the 
categorj''  of  Broncho-pneumonia,  for  in 
most  of  the  instances  coming  under  my 
own  cognizance  these  cases  have  run  as 
typical  a  course  of  acute  primary  Pneu- 
monia as  those  in  which  no  such  cause 
has  been  discoverable.  The  indirect  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  seasons  of  the  year 
at  which  Pneumonia  is  most  prevalent, 
strongly  bears  out  the  opinion  that  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature  ai'e  among  the 
most  important  agencies  in  its  produc- 
tion.   They  appear  to  act  most  strongly 


'  Pinel  (Nos.  Phil.  ii.  163)  defines  as  the 
causes  of  primary  Pneumonia:  "Impi'cssion 
brusque  d'un  air  froid  apri!s  un  violent  exer- 
cice,  comme  la  course,  la  lutto,  le  chant,  les 
cris,  une  §quitation  rapido  centre  la  direction 
du  vent,  une  boisson  froide  lorsqu'on  est 
6chauff6." 

'  Logons,  p.  464. 

3  Clin,  M6d.  vol.  iii. 
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at  tho  two  extremes  of  life.  Cruveilhier' 
imrtioularly  iioticcd  the  iujuriouH  cjUbcts 
of  cold  (III  the  :ig(?d  in  Lli'e  Siilpclriere  ; 
and  Ilourniaiin  and  D(;clianil)rc,*  out  of 
151)  cases  of  Pneumonia  in  old  people, 
observed  140  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  montiis,  from  November  to  May. 
Both  these  writers,  and  also  Cruveilhier, 
remark  upon  the  injurious  ell'ects  of  north 
and  northeast  winds  in  producing  inflam- 
mation of  tiie  lungs  in  the  aged.^ 

Laennec  tliought  that  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  cold  had  more  effect  than  a  sud- 
den chill,  but  I  cannot  say  that  my  own 
experience  has  led  me  to  adopt  this  view. 
Nearly  all  the  cases  of  Pneumonia  which 
I  have  observed  from  traceable  causes 
were  owing  to  a  temporary  chill,  such  as 
a  wetting,  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold 
air  when  heated,  and  similar  influences. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that 
Pneumonia,  in  many  instances  at  least, 
must  depend  in  great  measure  on  predis- 
posing constitutional  or  local  conditions, 
whose  nature  is  unknown,  but  whose  in- 
fluence is  distinct.  It  is  to  their  influence 
that  the  special  localization  of  acute  dis- 
eases arising  from  general  in  contradis- 
tinction to  specific  causes,  is  due ;  and  it 
is  also  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  in 
which  they  predominate,  that  the  rela- 
tive facility  of  the  production  of  such 
diseases  may  in  great  measure  be  at- 
tributed. 

Excessive  exertion  appears  to  act  as  an 
occasional  cause.  Wunderlich  quotes  a 
statement  of  Earth's  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  traced  this  cause  in  12  out  of  125 
cases,  and  Wunderlich  says  that  he  can 
confirm  Earth's  experience. 

Traumatic  causes  do  not  easily  produce 
a  pneumonia  of  any  extent  or  severity  : 
the  lung  appears  to  have  remarkable 
powers  of  recovery  from  direct  injury.'' 
Injuries  and  blows  to  the  chest  are  how- 
ever occasionally  followed  by  Pneumonia 
without  distinct  evidence  of  direct  lacera- 
tion of  the  lung.^  The  mechanism  of  such 
influences  appears  in  some  cases  very  ob- 
scure. Thus  in  a  case  admitted  into  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  under  Sir  W. 


'  Anat.  Path.,  liv.  xxix. 

2  Pneurnonie  des  Vieillards,  Arch.  G6n.  2e 
S(-r.,  xii.  p.  2!). 

3  The  mode  of  action  of  these  causes  will 
be  further  considered  under  tlie  head  of  Pa- 
tholojjy. 

*  GrisoUe,  pp.  43-4. 

*  See  a  case  quoted  by  GrisoUo,  loc.  cit. 
31G,  from  J.  P.  Frank,  of  a  porter  who  had 
overstrained  himself;  also  Duchek,  "Ab- 
tlieilungs-beriuht  Allgem.  Krankonhauz  zu 
Prag;"  Prager  Vierteljaliresch.  IS.OS,  xxvii. 
p.  37 — two  cases  where  Pneumonia  followed 
a  blow  on  the  chest;  also  Wunderlich,  loc. 
cit.  Bd.  iii.  Abth.  ii.  13 ;  also  noted  by  Mor- 
gagni,  "Epist."  ii. ;  also  a  case  by  Andral, 
"Clin.  M6d."  iii.  obs.  vii.  p.  293. 


1  Jenncr,  a  patient  struck  his  shouhler- 
l)hi(h!  on  rising  from  a  stooping  position, 
lie  liad  i)r(;viously  been  in  apparently 
fjood  health,  tliougli  on  admission  he  was 
loimd  toljc  sulluring  from  albuminuria,  in 
1  addition  to  signs  of  jjleuro-pneurnonia  on 
;  tlie  side  struck.    Pericarditis  also  super- 
.  vened,  and  tl)e  case  proved  fatal.  The 
'  pneumonia  was  in  tlie  lower  portion  of 
the  upper  lolje,  and  there  was  also  exten- 
sive pleuritic  eflusion  on  the  same  side, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  mechanical 
injury  to  the  chest-wall  or  to  the  lung. 
The  kidneys  were  fatty.    It  is  jjroljable 
that  in  this  case  the  pre-existing  kidney 
disease  acted  as  a  powerful  predisposing 
cause  to  the  pathological  conditions  found. 

Pneumonia  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
easily  excited  by  foreign  bodies  entering 
the  lungs  I'rom  the  bronchi.  This  condi- 
tion is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  those 
cases  of  dementia  when  food  finds  its 
way  into  the  bronchi,  and  where  gangrene 
of  the  lung  is  vei-y  liable  to  supervene. 
Grains  of  wheat  or  beards  of  barley  enter- 
ing the  bronchi  are  also  occasional  causes 
of  Pneumonia.'  Blood  gravitating  into 
the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs  in 
cases  of  pulmonary'  hemorrhage  may  oc- 
casionally act  as  an  exciting  cause,*  and 
it  is  thought  probable  that  the  dissemi- 
nated Pneumonia  observed  in  diphtheria 
and  capillary  bronchitis  may  be,  in  part 
at  least,  occasioned  by  the  gravitation  or 
insufflation  into  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
fluid  secretions  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  irritating 
vapors  can  produce  true  lobar  Pneumonia. 
They  may,  however,  produce  a  dissemi- 
nated form  of  the  disease,  resembling 
closely  the  "  lobular  pneumonia"  occa- 
sionally occuring  in  bronchitis.^ 


'  Grisolle,  p.  146. 

*  See  Dr.  Hermann  Weber's,  Dr.  C.  Biium- 
ler's,  and  Dr.  Sanderson's  papers  in  the 
Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  iii.  This  subject  is  a  very 
wide  one,  and  involves  the  disputed  questi<iu 
whether  haemoptysis,  unassociated  in  the  first 
instance  witli  tubercles,  can  originate  a  dis- 
ease running  the  course  of  phthisis.  I  have 
more  tlian  once  seen  Pneumonia  follow  haemop- 
tysis in  the  course  of  early  phtliisis,  but  I 
have  hitherto  regarded  it  as  probable  that  the 
bfcmoptysis  may  be  the  result  of  the  conges- 
tion which  precedes  Pneumonia  acting  on  the 
weakened  pulmonary  vessels.  In  some  cases 
of  phthisical  subjects,  this  appears  to  be  the 
undoubted  mechaidsm  of  the  haimoptysis  ob- 
served ;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  Pneumonia  results  from 
tlie  hjemoptysis  in  tho  manner  descriljed. 

'  See  Bretonneau,  Rech.  Infl.  Spec.  Tiss. 
Muqueux,  Paris,  1826,  p.  100.  Gendrin 
(Hist.  Anat.  des  Inflam.  ii.  302)  says  that  if 
an  animal  be  made  to  breathe  chlorine,  the 
lungs  are  found  studded  with  little  solid 
nodules  arising  from  an  exudation  into  tlie 
air-vesicles.    Gendriu  considered  these  to  be 
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H.  Epidemic  Causes.— The  only  positive 
data  oa  this  subject  are  those  afforded 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  iu- 
fluenz-i.  This  disease  has  certainly  a  con- 
siderable tendency  to  give  rise  to  Pneu- 
monia, which  is  for  the  most  part  of  a 
catarrhal  type.  Thus  Nonat'  observed, 
during  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  1837, 
that  of  300  deaths  in  the  hospital  Ilotel- 
Dieu,  in  Paris,  in  the  month  of  February 
of  that  year,  80  were  due  to  Pneumonia  ; 
and  Lascrrc,^  in  La  Pitie,  observed  in 
three  mouths  in  1842,  during  a  similar 
epidemic,  31  cases  of  Pneumonia. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  un- 
healthy conditions  of  crowding,  with  bad 
ventilation,  strongly  predispose  to  the 
disease  when  other  causes,  particularly 
measles,  are  present ;  and  some  evidence 
has  lately  been  adduced  to  show  that 
similar  influences  may  operate  independ- 
ently of  the  presence  of  any  immediate 
cause.* 


identical  with  some  forms  of  tubercle.  It 
may  also  be  recalled  that  Cruveilhier  pro- 
duced similar  results  (to  which  he  attached 
the  same  interpretation)  by  injecting  mercury 
into  the  trachea.  Roitz  (Sitzb.  K.  K.  Akad. 
zu  Wieu,  1867;  Math.  Nat.  Wissch.  CI.  \v. 
3)  has  varied  these  experiments  by  injecting 
caustic  ammonia  into  the  trachea.  I  have 
repeated  this  experiment  in  a  dog.  The  re- 
sult was  an  intensely  developed  membranous 
exudation,  extending  throughout  the  trachea 
and  smaller  bronchi,  but  becoming  more  fluid 
and  puriform  in  the  latter.  There  was  no 
uniform  lobar  consolidation  in  the  lungs,  but 
these  were  studded  throughout  with  small 
yellow  spots,  solid,  not  at  all  prominent, 
rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  pea,  somewhat 
irregular  in  their  outlines,  finely  granular  on 
section,  breaking  down  in  various  parts  into 
cavities  which  in  some  places  attained  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut.  These  were  filled  with  a 
diffluent  puriform  matter,  and  when  near  the 
surface,  they  projected  like  blisters  from  un- 
der the  pleura  by  which  they  were  covered. 
Death  had  occurred  on  the  third  day  after  the 
experiment.  Dinstl,  however  (Oest.  Zeitsch. 
Prakt.  Ileilk.  vih.  1862,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb. 
1866),  has  occasionally  seen  Pneumonia  arise 
from  the  inlialation  of  irritating  vapors. 

•  Arch.  G6n.  de  Med.  3e  £6r.  tome  ii.  1837, 
p.  16. 

"  Ibid.  XV.  1842,  p.  130. 

"  Tims  Dahl,  "Norsk  Mag,  fttr  Laegcvi- 
donz,"  xxu.  Hft.  6;  Virchow's  Jahresb.  1868, 
ii.  95,  has  twice  observed  an  epidemic  of 
Pneumonia  in  the  prison  of  Christiania.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  1847  ;  the  second  was  in 
1866-7,  when  of  366  prisoners,  62  had  Pneu- 
monia, or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number. 
The  servants  working  outside  were  equally 
affected  with  the  prisoners.  In  other  years 
Pneumonia  has  been  a  rare  event  in  tlio 
prison.  Prof.  Boeck,  who  was  consulted  by 
the  Government,  considered  that  overcrowd- 
ing had  a  great  influence  in  the  production 
of  the  disease.   In  the  "  epidemic"  of  1866-7 


Griesinger'  has  stated  that  in  malarial 
districts  Pneumonia  has  at  times  a  ten- 
dency to  assume  an  epidemic  character. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  independently 
of  such  causes.  Pneumonia  can  be  con- 
sidered as  an  epidemic  due  to  a  speciflc 
poison,  or  whether  its  greater  prevalence 
at  certain  seasons,  and  in  particular  years, 
producing  an  apparent  resemblance  to  a 
zymotic  disorder,  has  not  resulted  from 
some  of  the  atmospheric  agencies  before 
alluded  to.^^ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Pneumonia 
and  "  typhus"  fever  have  a  tendency  to 
appear  simultaneously,  and  it  has  hence 
been  concluded  that  some  connection  may 
therefore  possibly  exist  between  these  dis- 
eases. This  belief  is  disproved  by  the 
returns  of  the  Vienna  hospitals,  and  also 
by  IIuss's  statistics ;  though  IIuss  con- 
sidered that  during  the  prevalence  of  these 
disorders  Pneumonia  is  liable  to  assume 
the  typhoid  form. 

I.  Influence  of  other  Diseases  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Pneumonia. — There  appear  to 
be  at  least  six  categories  under  which 
Pneumonia  occurring  in  the  course  of 
other  diseases  may  be  classified : — 

1.  It  may  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
poison  pi'oducing  the  primary  disease,  or 
of  the  altered  composition  of  the  blood 
thus  induced,*  and  in  this  light  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  pneumonias 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  acute  feb- 
rile diseases  should  be  regarded. 

2.  It  may  be  the  result  of  accidental 
products  accumulating  in  the  blood,  as  is 


the  weather  was  very  cold  during  a  great 
part  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disoi-der,  and 
Pneumonia  was  common  also  in  the  surround- 
ing district. 

'  Infections  Krankheiten;  Virchow's  Hand- 
buch,  Sp.  Path.  Therap.  ii.  43. 

*  The  descriptions  of  epidemics  of  Pneumo- 
nia are  only  to  be  found  in  older  writers,  and 
the  nature  of  the  disorder  must  in  some  of 
these  cases  be  considered  at  least  doiibtful. 
Lebert,  "  Path.  Anat."  i.  651,  says,  however, 
that  he  has  convinced  himself  of  the  existence 
of  epidemics  of  Pneumonia  in  certain  parts  of 
Switzerland.  Further  information  on  this 
subject  may  he  obtained  in  the  following 
works  :  Hirsch,  loc.  cit. ;  Ozanam,  Hist.  Mul. 
des  Mai.  Epiddm.,  Paris,  1835 ;  Lebecq  de  la 
Cloture,  Obs.  sur  les  Malad.  et  Consid.  des 
Epidemiques,  Paris,  1776-1778 ;  Max  Simon, 
Etude  Pratique  rdtrospective,  et  compar^e 
sur  le  Traitement  des  Epid6miqnes  au  ]7e 
Sifecle,  Paris,  1859.  (Quoted  by  Lobert,  loc. 
cit.) 

»  0.  Weber,  in  addition  to  other  internal 
inflammations,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
diffuse  Pneumonia  by  injecting  the  blood  of  a 
febrile  dog  into  another  healthy  one.  (Pitha 
and  Billroth's  Ilandbnch  der  Chirurgie,  i. 
610.)  See  also  Virchow,  Ges.  Abhand.  660, 
et  seq.  Also  Billroth,  Arohiv  fiir  Klin.  Clii- 
rurg.  vol.  vi. 
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Been  in  albuminuria,  and  possibly  in  dia- 
betes,— or  it  may  arise  from  the  mechani- 
cal or  infectini;  inllucnce  of  solid  materials 
formed  elsewhere,  and  conveyed  by  the 
blood  current  to  the  lunj^s,  as  in  throm- 
bosis and  in  some  cases  ol  pya;mia. 

3.  It  may  be  the  secondary  result  of 
other  diseases  affecting  the  lungs  or  air- 
passages,  as  tubercle  or  bronchitis. 

4.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  mere  passive 
congestion,  mainly  of  mechanical  orij^in, 
arising  either  from  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart  or  from  weakness  of  the  circulation, 
aided  by  defective  respiratory  movement 
and  dependent  position,  and  in  many  cases 
by  collapse  of  lung  in  the  course  of  some 
of  the  acute  febrile  and  also  in  that  of 
chronic  exhausting  diseases. 

5.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct  ex- 
tension of  diseases  affecting  other  organs, 
as  when  abscesses  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
communicate  with  the  lungs.  In  some 
cases  Pneumonia,  secondary  to  pericar- 
ditis, may  have  a  similar  origin. 

6.  It  may  be  a  purely  accidental  com- 
plication. 

In  many  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases 
no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the 
occurrence  of  Pneumonia  than  the  pres- 
ence of  a  blood  poison.'  In  others  the 
mechanism  is  more  complex,  as  in  diph- 
theria and  measles,  when  the  effect  is 
probably  in  part  due  to  the  secondary  ef- 
fects of  bronchitis  or  collapse  ;  and  even 
in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever  Pneumonia 
may  rise  either  from  embolism,^  or  from 
secondai-y  blood-poisoning  resulting  from 
the  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

The  characters  also  of  the  Pneumonia 
arising  in  the  course  of  other  diseases  vary 
considerably.  In  some,  as  in  measles  and 
hooping-cough,  it  mainly  presents  the 
characters  of  lobular  or  broncho-pneumo- 
nia ;  in  others,  as  in  variola,  the  inflam- 
matory changes  may  be  cither  lobar,  or 
ma}'  be  disseminated  irregularly  through- 
out the  lungs.  The  appearances  in  dia- 
betes may  be  either  those  of  the  acute 
lobar  form,  or  the  Pneumonia  may  occur 
in  disseminated  nodules,  tending  to  un- 
dergo a  necrobrotic  or  cheesy  change,  and 

•  It  has  been  noticed  by  Andral  that  Pneu- 
monia may  appear  with  the  first  invasion  of 
the  exanthemata,  and  that  its  occurrence  at 
these  early  periods  sometimes  coincides  with 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  eruption. 
In  a  case  of  variola  he  observed,  during  the 
invasion,  crepitation  in  botli  hmgs,  with  a 
viscous  rusty  expectoration,  which  vanished 
on  the  appearance  of  tlio  eruption.  I  have 
recently  seen  a  case  wliero  crepitation  and 
dulness  at  the  base  of  the  lung  disappeared 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  eruption 
of  variola  had  taken  place.  (Cf.  Clin.  M6d. 
iii.  pp.  409-460.) 

2  I  have  seen  a  well-marked  instance  of 
this,  where  both  lungs  contained  infarcta 
surrounded  by  secondary  Pneumonia. 


which  appear  to  be  closely  allied  to.  if  not 
identical  with,  tiie  tuberculiir  process.  In 
albuminuria  either  the  acute  lobar  form 
may  predominate  with  firm  exudation,  or 
the  inflamed  part  may  present  a  smoother 
section,  together  with  softer  consistence 
and  a  more  translucent  appearance,  arising 
from  coexisting  pulmonary  ttdcma. 

Of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  measles  is 
that  most  commonly  attended  by  Pneu- 
monia. The  frequency  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease varies,  however,  in  diflerent  epidem- 
ics, and  at  different  periods  of  the  same 
eiiidemic  and  it  is  a  more  common  com- 
plication of  the  disease  during  childhood 
than  in  adult  life.  Typhoid  fever  stands 
next  in  order  of  frcquencj' — typhus  fevci-, 
according  to  the  statement  of  L)r.  Murchi- 
son,^  involving  a  minor  degree  of  liability 
to  the  disease.  In  both  these  diseases, 
however^  the  data  are  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, owmg  to  the  liability  to  hypostatic 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  is  commonly- 
found  when  they  prove  fatal.  In  typhoid 
fever  especially,  the  Pneumonia  tends  oc- 
casionally to  assume  the  lobular  and  ve- 
sicular forms  of  the  disease. 

In  scarlatina,  Pneumonia  is  less  com- 
mon during  the  earlier  stages,  but  is  bj 
no  means  rare  when  in  its  later  periods  it 
is  complicated  by  albuminuria. 

In  glanders  and  farcy,  secondary  Pneu- 
monia is  extremely  common.  It  usually 
assumes  a  disseminated  form  and  tends  to 
pass  into  suppuration,  presenting  in  this 
respect  many  features  common  to  pyae- 
mia.* 

Pneumonia  is  occasionally  observed  in 
cases  of  erysipelas.*  In  some  cases  it  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  secondary  blood-poison- 
ing, and  to  assume  the  disseminated  form 
of  pyajmic  Pneumonia.*  In  other  in- 
stances, however,  it  appears  to  be  rather 
of  the  nature  of  an  intercurrent  phenome- 
non, and  approximates  more  or  less  closely 
in  its  characters  to  those  of  the  acute  pri- 
mary disease ;  and  it  appears  not  im- 
probable that  the  Pneumonia  maj,  under 
these  circumstances,  originate  from  the 


1  Barthez  et  Rilliet,  Mai.  des  Enfants,  iii. 
2G4.  These  authors  observed  G5  cases  of 
Pneumonia  and  lobular  Broncho-pneumonia 
in  167  cases  of  measles.  Bartels  (Yirch. 
Arch.  xxi.  pp.  75-6),  in  an  epidemic  in  I860, 
found  Pneumonia  or  Broncho-pneumonia  in 
12  per  cent,  of  his  cases,  but  these  complica- 
tions contributed  80  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
which  occurred. 

2  Continued  fevers,  p.  184. 

8  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  this  is 
the  condition  most  ordinarily  found  in  the 
human  subject,  yet  that  in  the  horse  these 
diseases  are  associated  with  peri-bronchitis, 
and  in  this  respect  closely  resemble  tubercle. 
(Cornil  and  Ranvier,  Manuel  Histol.  Path.) 

*  Stokes,  Dis.  of  Chest,  p.  33fl. 

»  See  vol.  i.  art.  "Erysipelas,"  by  Dr. 
Reynolds,  p.  321. 
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same  blood-poison  as  that  which  gives 
rise  to  the  erysipelas.  It  has  also  been 
observed  to  arise  by  a  propagation  of  the 
inrtammatory  action  from  the  skin,  ex- 
tending through  the  mouth,  fauces,  and 
air-passages  to  the  lung  tissue.' 

In  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism, 
Pneumonia  is  a  not  very  uncommon  com- 
plication.^ In  some  cases  it  appears  in  a 
form  truly  metatastic  with  the  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  joints  f  but  most  com- 
monly the  joint  aftection  persists  during 
its  continuance.  The  influence  of  acute 
gout  in  the  production  of  Pneumonia  ap- 
pears to  be  much  less  marked  than  that 
of  rheumatism. 

Other  febrile  states  associated  with  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  the  blood  are  fre- 
quently causes  of  Pneumonia ;  but  at 
present  these  cases  have  not  been  fully 
analyzed  with  regard  to  the  mechanism 
of  its  production.  Thus  the  statistics  of 
Mr.  Erichsen^  show  that  it  is  common 
after  severe  surgical  operations,  45  per 
cent,  of  deaths  from  these  causes  present- 
ing signs  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
It  also  appears  to  be  common  in  puerperal 
fever.* 

GrisoUe  states  that  five-sixths  of  child- 
ren aflected  with  gangrene  of  the  mouth 
suflered  from  intercurrent  Pneumonia. 
It  is  also  very  common  in  the  course  of 
scurvy  and  purpura.  In  the  latter  dis- 
ease I  have  seen  it  assume  anatomically 
the  acute  primary  form. 

Albuminuria,  associated  with  disease  of 


'  See  a  case  by  Gubler,  quoted  in  a  thesis 
by  Labb6,  "  De  I'Erysipele,"  Thfeses  de  Paris, 
1858,  p.  57.    Vulpian,  Pneum.  Second. 

*  Dr.  Fuller,  in  268  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, observed  28  of  Pneumonia.  Dr.  Latham, 
"Dis.  of  Heart,"  i.  161,  in  136  cases  found 
Pneumonia  in  18.  Dr.  .John  Taylor  (Med.- 
Cliir.  Trans.  1845,  vol.  x.  p.  565)  only  ob- 
sei'ved  it  three  times  in  86  cases.  My  own 
observations  would  lead  me  to  the  belief  that 
this  complication  is  not  infrequent.  I  have 
seen  several  cases  of  this  class.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1865-6,  several  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism simultaneously  admitted  into  hospital 
suffered  from  Pneumonia. 

*  Grisolle,  p.  173,  cites  three  cases  of  this 
kind;  one  from  Andral,  "  CHn.  M6d.,"  iii. 
463 :  and  a  fourth  where,  in  two  consecutive 
attacks  of  acute  rheumatism  occurring  at  in- 
tervals of  some  years  in  the  same  patient. 
Pneumonia  appeared  and  disappeared  "eight 
or  ten  times,  following  the  same  course,  and 
having  the  same  duration  as  the  joint  aflec- 
tion." 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi. 

*  Tonnele  (Arch.  Gen.  xxii.  487)  found 
Pneumonia  in  one-twelfth  of  tlie  fatal  cases 
of  puerperal  fever.  Grisolle,  p.  165,  says 
that  perimetritis  is  associated  with  septic 
pleurisy,  and  not  with  Pneumonia,  while 
uterine  phlebitis  is  more  commonly  associated 
with  Pneumonia. 
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the  kidneys,  is  again  a  very  common 
cause.'  Kayer  found  Pneumonia  in  one- 
twelfth  of  these  cases.  The  collection  by 
Jaccoud,"  of  Prerichs  and  Kosenstein's 
returns,  shows  that  the  afl'ection  was 
found  in  52  of  41(3  cases,  or  in  12-8  per 
cent.  Dr.  John  Taylor,"  however,  found 
the  frequency  of  Pneumonia  to  be  24  per 
cent.  Becquerel,''  in  129  cases  of  Bright's 
disease,  found  Pneumonia  in  20  per  cent. ; 
but  in  100  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Bright* 
it  was  only  found  in  (5  per  cent.  Rosen- 
stein^  considers  that  Pneumonia  in  this 
disease  is  nearly  as  frequent  as  pleurisy. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Pneu- 
monia is  a  very  common  secondary  result 
of  bronchitis.  The  relation  of  the  two 
diseases  is  threefold.  In  some  cases  they 
appear  to  be  due  to  a  common  cause,  and 
acute  primary  lobar  Pneumonia  may 
originate  simultaneously  with  a  general 
bronchitis.  In  other  cases  it  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  a  direct  extension  from 
the  bronchi,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  appear  in  the  form  of 
"lobular"  or  "vesicular"  Pneumonia; 
but  in  other  instances  the  disease  thus 
originating  is  in  the  lobar  form,  and 
ofl:ers  no  distinctive  chai'acters  from  the 
primaiy  disease.''  In  the  third  class  the 
Pueuuionia  is  produced  by  the  interven- 
tion of  collapse,  the  mechanism  of  which 
process  will  be  further  considered  here- 
after. Bronchitis  in  the  adult,  as  it  would 
ajipear  from  the  analysis  of  Grisolle,  often 
precedes  Pneumonia,  having  been  ob- 
served by  him  as  an  antecedent  in  76  out 
of  201  cases,  and  in  53  of  these  the  catarrh 
was  recent,  i.  e.,  it  had  commenced  with- 
in a  month  or  three  weeks  before  the 
Pneumonia  appeared.  Such  antecedent 
bronchial  catarrh,  according  to  GrisoUe's 
experience,  is  less  common  in  the  summer 
months.  My  own  observations  would 
lead  me  to  the  belief  that  bronchial 


'  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  (Bright's  Diseases 
of  the  Kidney)  gives  the  following  data  of  the 
frequency  of  Pneumonia  in  the  different  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney  associated  with  albumi- 
nuria :  acute  nephritis,  21  per  cent. ;  con- 
tracted or  cirrhotic  kidney,  7  per  cent.;  waxy 
kidney,  4  per  cent. 

2  Le9.  Clin.  Med.  1867. 

^  Loc.  cit.  p.  565. 

*  Sem^iotique  des  Urines,  1841. 

«  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1836. 

^  Path.  Therap.  Nierenkrankheiten,  p.  198. 

'  Some  authors,  and  Rilliet  and  Barthez  in 
particular,  consider  that  this  form  results 
from  extension  of  the  disseminated  variety, 
and  they  have  termed  it  "  Pneumonie  vdsicu- 
laire,"  or  "disseminfio,"  or  "lobulairo  g6n^ral- 
is6e."  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this 
distinction  can  be  always  maintained;  and, 
further,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  in 
cases  of  acute  pulmonary  pneumonia,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  lobar  form,  disseminated  nodules 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs. 
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catarrh  may  not  infrequently  precede  by  1 
two  or  tliree  days  tlio  syiuptoiiiH  of  iiiva- 
sion  ol' Pneumonia.    lironcliiliH  coiniiiou- 
ly  precedes  the  Pneunioiiia  of  tlie  a^ed.' 

I'lithisis  is  so  coinnioniy  coiupiicated 
with  Pneumonia,  that  the  latter  may,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Addison,  be  regarded  as 
the  innnediate  cause  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  phenomena  of  this  disease.  The 
question  of  their  mutual  relations  belongs, 
however,  ratlier  to  the  subject  of  Phthisis 
than  to  that  of  Pneumonia. 

Congestive  conditions  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  are  also  a  common  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  iulluence  of  cardiac 
allectious  in  its  ])roduction  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  Pneumonia  tends  to  ap- 
pear in  their  course  in  a  proportion  of 
from  one-third  to  one-fifth  (GrisoUe  and 
Dr.  King  Chambers). ^  It  is  probably 
mainly  to  the  iulluence  of  congestion  that 
the  inflannnatory  changes  appearing  in 
collapsed  portions  of  lung  are  due,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  it  contri)>utes  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  Pneumonia 
complicating  capillary  bronchitis.  The 
influence  also  of  congestion  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
which  attends  the  later  periods  of  life, 
when  it  mainly  occurs  in  the  most  depen- 
dent parts  of  the  lung — the  hypostatic 
pneumonia  of  Piorry — is  unanimously  ad- 
mitted.^ Pneumonia  being  found  in  a 
proportion  of  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of 
chronic  and  cancerous  diseases,''  and  of 
one-fifth  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  nervous 
sj'stem.* 


ACUTE  PRIMARY  PNEUMONIA. 

Syjiptoms. — The  invasion  of  the  dis 
ease  is  sometimes  pi-eceded  by  prodro- 
muta,  which  may  exist  for  one  or  two  days, 
or  even  longer,^  before  the  outbreak  of  the 


•  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  appears  to  be  a 
very  common  cause  of  secondary  Pneumonia. 
Thus  Barth  (Mem.  Soc,  obs.  iii.  185(5)  met 
with  Pneumonia  in  12  out  of  40  cases  of  bron- 
chiectasis. Biermer,  TheorieAnat.  clerBronch. 
Erweiterung  (Viroh.  Arch,  xix.),  found  it  in 
12  out  of  54  cases  ;  and  Rapp  (Verliand.  der 
Wiirzl).  Med.  Gesellsch.),  in  21  out  of  24 cases. 
The  Pneumonia  tlius  met  with  is  in  some 
cases  lobar,  in  others  lobuhir.  It  occasionally 
passes  into  gangrtme. 

2  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.  1853. 

'  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  quoted 
by  Vulpian,  "Pneuraonies  Secondaires,"  from 
Rayer,  "Mai.  des  Reins,"  ii.  293.  The  pa- 
tient was  ol)liged  to  maintain  the  sitting 
posture,  and  the  lower  portions  alone  of  both 
lungs  were  found  affected  with  Pneumonia. 

*  Orisolle. 

s  Calmeil,  Diet,  do  Med.,  ii.  106. 

6  Such  prodromata  may  last  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  or  five  or  six  days,  and  then  the 
Pneumonia  may  appear  after  a  slight  further 


severer  symptoms.  They  are,  however, 
very  frequently  wanting :'  when  present 
tliey  may  exist  as  ixifore  stated,  as  a  slight 
degree  of  In-onchial  catarrh,  or  in  llie 
form  of  g(!ni;ral  viuluwe,  chilliness,  loss  of 
appetite,  headache,  pains  and  acliing  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  and  an  earthy  or 
icteric  tint  of  skin.'  In  old  people  the 
disease  may  be  preceded  for  one  or  two 
weeks  by  headache  and  vertigo,  epistaxis 
and  lumbar  pains.*  Pyrexia  of  a  marked 
kind  is  stated  to  precede  sometimes  by 
some  days  all  other  signs  of  the  disease, 
but  these  cases  are  exceptional,^  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whetiier  pyrexia  in 
such  instances  has  not  lieen  caused  by 
a  central  but  undiscovered  Pneumonia. 
There  are  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
authentic  thcrmometric  observations  re- 
corded of  the  temperature  during  the 
prodromal  period,^  but  Huss  states  that  a 
slight  degree  of  feverishness  is  sometimes 
observed.    In  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 


exposure  to  cold.  (Grisolle,  p.  157.)  Zim- 
mermann  (Prager  Vierteljahresch.  1852,  vol. 
xxxii.  p.  97)  gives  a  case  in  a  young  man 
where  the  prodromata  had  lasted  a  week. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  how  far  these 
symptoms  can  be  regarded  as  being  in  any 
respect  special  forerunners  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs ;  or  whether  they  are  not 
rather  to  be  considered  as  symptoms  of  a  bad 
state  of  health  which  predisposes  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

'  Grisolle  estimates  the  frequency  with 
which  prodromata  are  observed  in  the  adult 
as  about  one-quarter  of  all  cases.  In  those 
to  which  I  have  had  access  the  proportion 
has  been  15  out  of  53.  They  are  much  less 
commonly  observed  in'  children  and  in  old 
j)eople.  Durand-Fardel  noted  their  presumed 
absence  in  20  out  of  50  cases  (Mai.  des  Vieil- 
lards,  470). 

2  Andral  (Clin.  M6d.  ii.  284,  obs.  iv.)  gives 
a  case  of  a  female  who,  after  drinking  largely 
while  heated,  was  seized  with  diarrhoea  and 
bronchitis ;  after  ten  days  the  diarrhoea 
ceased,  and  signs  of  Pneumonia  then  ap- 
peared. 

'  Hourmann  et  Dechamhre,  Arch.  G6n.  2e 
S6r.  xii. 

■»  Grisolle,  p.  187;  Traube,  Deutsche  Kliuik, 
1857,  p.  22. 

6  The  only  case  absolutely  bearing  on  this 
subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  one 
by  Monthus,  "  Essai  sur  la  I'neumonie  Dou- 
ble." A  patient  was  in  the  hospital  for  ab- 
scess of  the  foot.  Her  temperature  had  been 
normal  throughout.  One  night  she  got  a 
chill  from  a  draught  of  cold  air.  In  the 
morning  she  felt  ill,  and  the  temperature  was 
100-4;  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  rigor 
supervened.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
rigor  the  temperature  was  100-9.  During 
the  rigor  and  for  an  hour  after,  the  tempera- 
ture was  105-8,  it  then  fell  to  and  remained 
at  103-6.  On  the  following  day  crepitation 
appeared  in  the  lung,  and  the  temperature 
was  104O. 
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however,  the  disease  commences  suddenly 
and  without  previous  warning,  in  persons 
who  up  to  tlie  moaient  of  seizure  liad  felt 
perfectly  well,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  invasion  to  occur  during  the  night 
after  the  patient  has  gone  to  bed  in  his 
usual  health. 

The  invasion  is  most  commonly  marked 
by  rigors,  which  are  generally  of  a  severe 
character.    They  form  one  of  the  most 
constant  features  of  Pneumonia  in  adults, 
and  their  frequency  and  intensity  are 
greater  in  this  than  in  almost  any  other 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  pyfemia,  and  puerperal  fever.' 
They  are,  however,  commonly  absent  in 
most  cases  of  secondary  Pneumonia,  and 
also  in  that  succeeding  to  long-continued 
bronchitis.   The  rigor  usually  only  occurs 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
it  is  rarely  repeated,  tliough  this  is  some- 
times observed.^   In  some  cases  it  may 
appear  subsequently  to  other  symptoms, 
such  as  pain  or  cough,  and  in  other  in- 
stances it  commences  suddenly,  after  ma- 
laise and  a  general  feeling  of  illness  have 
existed  during  some  days.    When  rigors 
are  absent,  the  invasion  of  the  disease 
may  be  evidenced  by  other  symptoms, 
such  as  great  prostration  and  pyrexia. 
In  children  also  it  may  be  marked  by 
symptoms  indicating  tlie  early  implica- 
tion of  the  nervous  sj^stem,  such  as  con- 
vulsions, vomiting,  and  headache  or  de- 
lirium, which  may  occur  suddenly  and 
without  previous  warning,  or  by  the  milder 
symptoms  of  stupor,  restlessness,  and  loss 
of  appetite.    In  old  people  sudden  pros- 
tration and  a  semi-comatose  state  may  be 
the  first  symptoms  observed.^  Eigors 
may  precede  by  a  period  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  in  some 
cases,  of  from  three  to  four  days,  aU  other 
symptoms  and  local  signs  of  Pneumonia 
with  the  exception  of  Pyrexia. More 
commonly,  however,  other  symptoms  oc- 


'  Huss  (loc.  cit.)  observed  rigors  in  80  per 
cent,  of  liis  cases.  Tliey  occurred  in  145  out 
of  182  cases  observed  by  GrisoUe,  and  in  110 
of  these  they  were  the  first  symptom  noticed. 
Louis  observed  rigors  as  the  initial  symptom 
in  61  out  of  79  cases.  I  find  their  entire  ab- 
sence recorded  in  9  only  out  of  53  cases.  In 
34  they  were  distinctly  present. 

Louis,  Rech.  Fievre  Typh.  ii.  128. 
^  In  35  cases  of  Pneumonia  in  old  people, 
Durand-Fardel  observed  the  phenomena  of 
invasion  to  be  as  follows  :  In  7,  rigors  only ; 
in  8,  rigors  and  pain  in  the  side  ;  in  ti,  rigors 
and  vomiting ;  in  8,  pain  in  the  side  alone ; 
and  ui  6,  vomiting  alone.  DyspncBa  was  rare 
at  the  outset,  and  was  only  observed  in  12  out 
of  oO  cases.  It  was  comparatively  constant  at 
later  periods. 

*  This  state,  when  protracted,  constitutes 
the    'Febris  Pneumonica"  of  older  writers, 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  some  forms  of 
Latent  Pneumonia." 


cur  early,  and  particularly  pain  in  the 
side,  dyspna-a,  oppression  of  the  chest, 
cough,  and  rusty  expectoration.  In  some 
cases  the  earlier  symptoms  may  be  head- 
ache, or  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea  severe 
lumbago  is  also  occasionally  observed. 

Of  the  symptoms  indicating  the  pul- 
monary affection,  pain  in  the  side  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  tlie  most  constant,  and 
it  may  be  the  first  symptom  noticed,  in 
some  cases  preceding  the  rigor.*  It  is 
commonly  very  acute,  and  its  presence  is 
the  cause  of  great  anxiety  and  distress  to 
the  patient.  It  usually  corresponds  to 
the  site  of  the  Pneumonia,  but  exceptions 
to  this  are  occasionally  observed,  and  it 
assumes  at  times  the  character  of  lum- 
bago. Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to 
its  cause,  but  probably  in  most  cases  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  concomitant  implica- 
tion of  the  pleura.  It  generally  continues 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
tending  to  diminish  towards  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  but  sometimes  lasting  until 
the  eighth  or  ninth.  It  is  aggravated  by 
deep  inspirations  and  by  cough,  and  it 
occasionally  coexists  with  marked  tender- 
ness on  pressure  :  I  have  observed  it  to  be 
associated  with  consideralale  cutaneous 
hypertesthesia  of  the  aftected  side. 

The  other  symptoms  of  the  declared 
disease  usually  show  themselves  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  invasion,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  patient  is  then  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  characteristic.  There  is  great 
prostration  —  a  flushed  but  somewhat 
eartliy  or  dusky  tint  of  face,  tending  in 
some  cases  to  lividity.  The  skin  is  pun- 
gently  hot,  sometimes  dry,  but  not  infre- 
quently perspiring.  The  countenance  is 
expressive  of  anxiety,  particularly  when 
pain  is  present ;  at  other  times  the  ex- 
pression is  dull  and  heavy.  The  respira- 
tion is  accelerated,  and  when  pain  is 
severe  it  is  shallow  and  irregular;  and  the 
expansion  of  the  alcp.  nasi  with  the  res- 
piratory act  is  strongly  exaggerated.  Dys- 
pnoea and  a  great  sense  of  thoracic  op- 
pression are  frequently  but  not  constantly 
present.    Speech  is  rendered  difficult  and 


'  Headache  occurred  among  the  first  symp- 
toms in  12,  and  vomiting  in  9,  out  of  53  cases 
which  I  have  been  able  to  analyze.  For  the 
opportunities  of  making  many  of  tliese  obser- 
vations I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my 
colleagues,  Sir  W.  Jenner,  Dr.  Hare,  and  Dr. 
Reynolds,  wlio  liave  allowed  me  access  to  the 
pulmonary  cases  under  their  care,  and  also 
have  permitted  me  to  use  their  case-books  to 
supplement,  when  necessary,  my  own  obser- 
vations. 

2  In  201  cases  analyzed  by  Grisollo,  pain 
in  the  side  was  only  absent  in  29.  In  182  it 
appeared  within  the  first  twelve  hours  in  121. 
In  four  it  only  appeared  on  the  third  or 
fourtli  day,  and  in  two  of  these  latter  its  in- 
vasion was  marked  by  tlio  recurrence  of  an 
intense  rigor. 
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broken  by  tbc  accelerated  respiration,  tbc 
dyspnu-a,  tlio  couyli,  and  the  thoracic 
pain.    Tlicrc  is  a  short  liacliing  cougli. 
attended  wilii  a  labored  expectoration  of 
viscous,  tenacious,  and  rusty  sputa.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated,  it  is  full,  and  occa- 
sionally resisting,  but  more  connnonly  it 
is  soft,  or  small,  or  dichrotous.    The  de- 
cumbency  is  in  most  cases  dorsal ;  ortho- 
pntt'a  is  less  frequently  observed.  Tre- 
mors and  sul)sultus  tendinum  mark  severe 
cases,  which  may  also  be  complicated  by 
convulsions  or  delirium.    The  urine  is 
scanty  and  high-colored.    There  is  com- 
plete anorexia  and  great  thirst;  the  tongue 
is  dry  and  furred,  and  the  lips  cracked  ; 
vomiting  is  sometimes  present ;  the  bow- 
els are  usually  confined,  but  diarrhoea  is 
by  no  means  rare.   These  symptoms  may 
last  with  unabated  or  even  with  increas- 
ing^ intensity,  for  a  period  varying  from 
the  third  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease, 
within  which  time  a  notable  improvement 
is  usually  suddenly  observed  ;  the  tem- 
perature falls  abruptly,  the  flush  disap- 
pears and  gives  way  to  pallor  ;  the  skin 
becomes  bathed  with  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion ;  the  pulse  and  respiration,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  fall  in  frequency,  the 
dyspnoea  and  distress  are  markedly  dimin- 
ished ;  the  cough  becomes  freer  and  looser, 
and  the  rusty  sputa  ordinarily  disappear. 
In  favorable  cases  the  patient  at  once 
feels  and  declares  himself  better,  and  the 
appetite  may  return  immediately ;  while 
in  severe  cases,  or  in  weakly  patients,  in 
spite  of  the  fall  of  temperature,  an  in- 
tense degree  of  prostration,  amounting 
even  to  collapse,  and  sometimes  ending 
fatally,  ensues.     When  this  crisis  bas 
taken  place  there  is  usually  a  rapid  and 
continuous  improvement  both  in  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  and  in  the  physical  signs, 
which  may,  however,  be  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  a  relapse  and  by  a  return  of 
the  febrile  condition  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy-two 
hours.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  crisis 
is  indeterminate,  the  defervescence  of  the 
pyrexia  is  gradual,  and  the  improvement 
slow  and  protracted.  In  unfavorable  cases 
death  may  occur  from  asphyxia  or  col- 
lapse within  the  first  ten  days,  without 
the  subsidence  of  the  pyrexia ;  or  even, 
as  before  stated,  after  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  the  normal  standard. 

The  symptoms  now  enumerated  require, 
however,  a  more  special  consideration. 

Eesidratory  System.—  Accelerated  res- 
piration and 'dyspnoea  are  among  the  most 
marked  phenomena  of  Pneumonia.  The 
latter  is  not,  however,  constant  as  a  sub- 
iective  symptom,  and  seems  to  bear,  in 
'many  cases,  no  relation  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  breathing,'    It  is,  however,  occasion- 

>  Dr.  Walshe  says  that  he  has  seon  patients 
breathing  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  per  minute 


ally  the  first  symptom  observed,  especially 
in  secondary  pneumonias,  and  it  may  exist 
to  an  intense  degree,  producing  a  sense  ot 
impending  asphyxia  ;  in  children  it  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  sufibcative  paroxysms 
threatening  death.'    Its  intensity  is  com- 
monly but  not  constantly  in  projjortion  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  invasion  and  of  the 
extension  of  the  disease.    It  is  much  ag- 
gravated by  the  coexistence  of  general 
bronchitis  together  with  the  Pneumonia. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  more  intense  when 
the  inflammation  aflects  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  but  Grisolle  has  shown  that  facts  do 
not  confirm  this  opinion.    In  some  cases 
the  sensation  of  dyspnoea  is  probably 
masked  by  the  prostration  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  rate  of  respiration  is  greatly  quick- 
ened.   The  number  of  respirations  per 
minute  is  seldom  less  than  30,  often  35^to 
40,  and  they  may  even  reach  00  or  70. 
The  acceleration  of  the  breathing  is  gen- 
erally proportionate  to  the  extent  of  lung 
afiected,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the 
case.    It  is  increased  by  coexisting  bron- 
chitis, or  by  any  cause  interfering  with 
the  thoracic  expansion,  such  as  preg- 
nancy.   The  acceleration  of  the  breath- 
ing is  proportionately  greater  than  that  of 
the  pulse,  and  hence  arises  the  perverted 
pulse-respiration  ratio  which  is  especially 
insisted  on  by  Dr.  "Walshe  as  one  of  the 
earUest  signs  of  Pneumonia.^   This  per- 
version may  reach  the  limits  of  60  respi- 
rations to  100  pulsations  per  minute ;  or 
in  some  cases,  when  the  pulse  remains 
slow,  the  ratio  has  been  observed  of  56 
pulsations  to  60  or  70  respirations  per 
minute. »   The  respiration  is  commonly 
more  rapid  in  children  than  in  aduUs,  and 
in  them  the  anhelation  may  be  extreme 
and  the  respiratory  movements  irregular. 
In  some  cases  of  asthenic  Pneumonia  the 
pulse-respiration-ratio  may  not  vary  mark- 
edly from  that  of  health."    It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  extreme  degrees  of  fre- 
quency of  respiration  may  in  some  cases 
be  due  indirectly  to  peculiar  states  of  the 
nervous  system.^   The  breathing,  in  ad- 


without  any  sense  of  dyspncca.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  blood  is  suffi- 
ciently aerated  by  the  accelerated  breathing 
to  prevent  the  sense  of  dyspnoja  being  felt. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  respiration  is  less 
rapid,  the  sense  of  dyspnoea  is  extreme. 

1  Ziemmson,  loc.  cit. 

2  Dr.  Walshe  (Dis.  of  Lungs,  Edit.  1860,  p. 
366)  says  that  the  return  to  the  normal  ratio 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  improvement.  .  „ 

3  Ibid.  *  I*'"^- 

6  Traube  (Annalen  der  Charite,  vol.  i.) 
considers  tliat  tlie  rapidity  of  the  breathing 
is  in  part  due  to  pain,  and  in  pnrt  to  the  high 
temperature  of  the  blood  all.-cting  the  ner- 
vous centres,  as  it  is  diminished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold. 
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dition  to  being  rapid,  is  coiunionly  shal- 
low, particularly  when  pain  in  the  side  is 
severe, 

Cou'i-h  is  not  only  an  almost  constant, 
but  it  IS  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms. '  It 
is  short  and  hacking,  and  rarely  parox- 
ysmal, though  it  sometimes  becomes  so 
in  children  in  the  later  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  violent  paroxysms,  resembling 
those  of  hooping-cough,  mentioned  by 
Eilliet  and  Barthcz,  are  thought  by 
Ziemssen  to  be  more  characteristic  of 
Broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  frequent  in  old  people 
and  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  it  has 
been  observed  in  the  former,  that  a  cough 
previously  existing,  and  caused  by  bron- 
chitis, has  ceased^or  has  become  greatly 
diminished  on  the  invasion  of  Pneumonia. 
The  cough  often  ceases  when  a  fatal  ter- 
mination is  approaching. 

The  expectoration  which  attends  the 
cough  usually  presents  characteristic  fea- 
tures, depending  on  the  admixture  of 
blood.  This  is  not,  however,  always  ap- 
parent at  the  outset,  when  the  sputa  may 
be  frothy  and  aerated.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, tend  to  become  peculiarly  viscous, 
adhering  with  great  tenacity  to  the  con- 
taining vessel,  and  owing  to  this  quality 
they  are  often  expectoi'ated  with  great 
ditliculty.  They  are  at  the  same  time 
transparent,  having  various  tinges  of  red- 
dish-brown or  saffron,  or  they  may  be  of 
a  lighter  tint,  resembling  apricot  jelly  or 
barley-sugar.  The  most  common  color  is 
that  characterized  familiarly  as  "rusty," 
which  aptly  expresses  their  appearance. 
In  rarer  cases  they  may  sometimes,  in. 
the  earlier  stages,  present  a  brighter  tint, 
or  even  a  rose  color,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  acute  bronchitis,  though  iu 
Pneumonia  the  sputa  of  the  first  few 
hours  are  commonly  of  a  brighter  red 
than  subsequently,  and  streaks  and  specks 
of  blood  may  appear  in  them.  Dr.  AValshe 
remarks  that  profuse  hremoptysis  is  com- 
monly a  sign  of  coexisting  tuberculosis. 
In  the  cases  when  I  have"  seen  this,  the 
same  connection  has  been  distinct.  Huss 
also  confirms  this  observation,  but  adds 
that  in  the  Pneumonia  complicating  heart 
disease,  the  sputa  may  contain  an  unusual 
quantity  of  blood. 

In  other  cases  the  sputa  may  be  more 
watery,  almost  diffluent,  of  a  dark  purple 
color,  and  occasionally  offensive.  This 
appearance,  familiarly  known  as  "prune- 
juice,"  and  which  probably  results,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  presence  of  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  is  commonly  considered  a 
sign  of  gray  hepatization;  but  this  con- 
nection is  by  no  moans  invarialile,  for 
such  sputa  may  coexist  with  red  hepati- 
zation,^ and  may  be  al>.sent  when  gray 


'  til  8-9th3  of  cases  (Grisolle). 

*  Cases   are   recorded   by  Andral  where 
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hepatization  is  found  post  mortem sputa 
of  this  character  are,  however,  to  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  a  grave  form  of 
the  disease. 

The  sputa  which  have  now  been  de- 
scribed may  be  regarded  as  almost  pathog- 
nomonic ot  the  pneumonic  process  in  some 
of  its  forms,  but  variations  in  their  char- 
acters may  be  sometimes  observed,  and 
they  are  said  at  times  to  present  a  green- 
ish tint."  They  may  also  at  times  exhibit 
appearances  during  some  days,  differing 
but  little  from  those  of  bronchitic  sputa, 
and  without  any  blood-tinge  which  is  ap- 
preciable to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  these 
cases  they  are  commonly  more  tenacious 
and  gelatinous  than  those  seen  in  simple 
bronchitis."  In  severe  cases  they  may  be 
simply  purulent  throughout.''  In  other 
instances  the  viscidity  is  less  apparent, 
and  the  prune-juice  sputa  in  particular 
are  often  ditlluent  and  watery. 

The  rusty  sputa  are,  however,  the  most 
usual  form",  and  they  commonly  are  pre- 
sent early  in  the  disease,  and  are  among 
its  first  symptoms.^  The  time  of  their 
appearance  is,  however,  often  considera- 


prune-juice  sputa  preceded  all  the  physical 
signs  of  consolidation  (Clin.  Med.  Hi.  obs.  28, 
p.  3G1),  and  when  they  coexisted  only  with 
red  hepatization  (lb.  obs.  39,  p.  392)  ;  also 
another  case  wliere  they  appeared  on  the 
fourth  day,  but  Avere  replaced  on  the  subse- 
quent day  by  ordinary  expectoration,  the  pa- 
tient proceeding  afterwards  to  recovery  (lb. 
obs.  40,  p.  393).  Durand-Fardel  has  also 
noticed  them  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
disease  (Mai.  des  Vieillards,  477).  Huss  also 
states  that  prune-juice  sputa  are  by  no  means 
constant  accompaniments  of  gray  hepatiza- 
tion, but  that  they  are  common  in  the  Pneu- 
monia of  drunkards,  and  also  in  tubercular 
Pneumonia. 

'  See  Andral,  loe.  cit.  obs.  24,  pp.  350-1. 
Of  two  fatal  cases  of  gray  hepatization  coming 
under  my  own  observation,  this  character 
was  not  observed  in  one.  In  the  other  the 
sputa  were  diffluent,  and  had  the  tint  of 
burnt  sienna. 

'  Grisolle.  These  have  not  come  under 
my  own  observation  in  the  earlier  stages.  A 
greenish  tint  is  not  uncommon  during  the 
period  of  resolution.  When  icterus  compli- 
cates Pneumonia,  a  greenish  tint  is  sometimes 
observed.  (Andral,  loc.  cit.  obs.  55,  p. 
440.) 

3  Sputa  of  this  kind  are,  however,  more 
common  in  Pneumonia  which  is  secondary  to 
bronchitis,  and  particularly  iu  the  Pneumo- 
nia accompanying  influenza. 

<  Only  one  such  case  has  come  under  my 
own  observation. 

*  In  191  cases  observed  by  Grisolle,  charac- 
teristic sputa  existed  on  tlie  second  day  of 
the  disease  in  71 ;  they  were  present  in  33  of 
53  cases  analyzed  by  myself.  Of  the  cases  in 
which  they  were  absent,  4  were  in  children, 
in  another  the  Pneumonia  was  secondary  to 
albuminuria,  and  they  were  absent  in  ona 
fatal  case. 
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l)ly  delayed,  and  they  nmy  not  be  seen 
until  the  liftli  or  sixtli  day,  or  even  until 
the  twi'ltlli  tiny.  In  one  case  coniinfr  un- 
der my  own  observation,  there  was  not  a 
vestige  of  expeetoration  until  tiie  tenth 
day,  when  the  Tneunionia  was  rapidly 
npproaehin;^  resolution,  and  the  amount 
was  then  limited  to  two  small  rusty  masses 
expectorated  on  eaeli  ol'  two  consecutive 
days.'  When  present,  tiiey  conunouly 
continue  through  tlie  lirst  live  or  six  days, 
but  they  may  "preserve  their  rusty  tmt 
until  tlie  ninth  day.' 

In  some  cases,  otherwise  typical,  no 
expectoration  whatever  occurs  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  In 
others  the  characteristic  sputa  may  be 
absent  during  the  acute  period,  and  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  bronchitic,  or 
slightly  purulent,  or  pigmented  sputa  may 
appear  during  resolution.  In  cases  of 
gray  hepatization  and  of  abscess  of  the 
lung  the  sputa  may  be  purulent  or  creamy- 
looking.  When  gangrene  supervenes  they 
become  ofl'ensive,  and  fragments  and 
debris  of  pulmonary  tissue  may  be  found 
in  them.  The  entire  absence  of  expec- 
toration is  said  to  be  more  common  in 
Pneumonia  of  the  apex  than  in  that  of 
the  base  of  the  lung.''  Children  under  six 
years  of  age  seldom  if  ever  expectorate, 
but  Ziemssen  says  that  he  has  found  the 
rusty  tint  in  the  sputa  of  infants  when 
vomiting  has  taken  place.  They  are  also 
often  absent  or  only  mucoid  in  the  Pneu- 
monia of  old  age,"*  and  in  many  cases  of 
secondary  intercurrent  Pneumonia,  and 
in  that  complicating  delirium  tremens. 
The  sputa  often  cease  or  fail  to  be  expec- 
torated Avhen  the  disease  is  approaching 
a  fatal  termination.* 


•  Grisolle  qnestions  -whether  rtisty  Sputa 
expectorated  only  during  convalescence  may 
not  be  considered  critical.  In  the  case  in 
question  they  only  occurred  after  the  ther- 
mometric  crisis,  and  their  amount  is  almost 
invariably  too  small  to  permit  them  to  bo  re- 
garded as  a  true  critical  evacuation. 

2  Exceptional  cases  are  recorded  where 
viscous  and  rusty  sputa  may  continue  during 
longer  periods,  as  in  a  case  by  Dr.  Stokes, 
"Diseases  of  Chest,"  361,  whore  a  patient 
with  broken  ribs  continued  to  expectorate 
sputa  of  this  character  for  weeks  after  the 
physical  signs  of  Pneumonia  had  disappeared. 
Andral  also  quotes  a  case  where  rusty  sputa 
continued  to  the  nineteenth  day,  lasting  nine 
days  after  all  physical  signs  had  disappeared. 
(Loc.  cit.  .'326.) 

»  Out  of  14  cases  where  the  spnta  were 
entirely  absent,  in  7  the  apex  was  the  site. 
(Girisolle.) 

*  Rusty  sputa  were  observed  in  17  out  of 
61  cases  of  Pneumonia  in  old  people  olisc^rvod 
by  Hourmann  and  Decliaiiil»re,  and  in  18  out 
of  50  cases  observed  by  Durand-Fardel. 

s  The  absence  of  expectoration  may,  as 
suggested  by  Andral,  bo  sometimes  due  to 


Both  purgation  and  bleeding  diminish 
or  ciieck  the  expectoration. 

AVhen  Pneumonia  complicates  other 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  tlic;  rusty  sputa  may 
be  more  or  less  masked  by  otlier  forms  of 
expectoration  present,  or  they  may  re- 
place these. 

llemak'  first  described,  as  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  Pneumonia,  casts  of  tlie 
air-vesicles  and  of  the  minuter  bronchial 
tubes,  which  may  be  i'ound  in  the  sputa 
when  these  are  floated  in  water.  He 
regarded  them  as  pathognomonic  of  the 
exudative  pei-iod,  hut  they  are  by  no 
means  constant." 

Histologically  the  main  elements  of 
pneumonic  sputa  consist  of  swollen  epi- 
thelium cells,  Avhich  have  assumed,  by 
imbibition,  the  spheroidal  form ;  large 
mucoid  cells,  sometimes  with  double 
nuclei,  and  occasionally  tinged  with  im- 
bibed hajmatine;  swollen  cells  of  columnar 
epithelium,  occasional  granule  cells,  free 
oil-globules  and  blood-disks.  Dr.  Walshe 
says  that  true  pus-cells  are  never  found  in 
the  rusty  sputa  of  Pneumonia.  They 
may  however  appear  when  the  disease  is 
approaching  resolution,  and  in  this  stage 
large  round  cells  containing  granules  of 
black  pigment  become  a  very  predominant 
feature,  mingled  with  free  nuclei,  free 
pigment-graimles,  and  much  granular 
debris.  Chemically  the  sputa  contain 
mucus  and  albumen.^  Sugar  has  been 
observed  in  them  by  Dr.  Walshe*  and  by 
Dr.  Beale,*  and  tyrosine  by  Griesinger.^ 
They  contain,  in  the  earlier  stages,  a 
small  amount  of  organic  constituents,  and 
an  excess  of  fixed  salts^  in  proportion  to 


the  absence  of  bronchitis,  or  to  the  viscosity 
of  the  exudation  in  the  air-vessels.  The  ab- 
sence of  expectoration  in  some  cases  where 
resolution  is  very  rapid  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  absorptive  power  of  the  lung. 

1  Diagnostische  uud  Pathognostische  Unter- 
suchungen,  1845. 

s  Biermer  says  that  in  25  cases  he  failed  to 
find  them  six  times.  (Die  Lehre  von  Aus- 
wurf,  p.  52.) 

'  Scherer,  quoted  by  Biermer,  loc.  cit.  p. 

114. 

*  Loo.  cit.  p.  367. 

6  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxv. 

6  Blculer,  Clin.  Beobach.  iiber  Pneumonia, 
Diss.  Inaug.  (Zurich,  1865),  p.  37.  There 
was  no  icterus  in  this  case.  The  patieut 
recovered. 

J  Biermer,  loc.  cit.  Bcalo,  loc.  cit.  In 
three  cases  Dr.  Bealo  found  the  following 
proportions  of  fixed  .salts  and  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  sputa  : — 

lu  ino  pnrtsof  solid  matter.  Istoase.  2d  case.  3d  cafe. 
Fixed  salts    .    .    .    24-78    32-86  20-67 
Chloride  of  sodium      10-12    18-11  12-67 

In  another  fatal  case  where  the  spnta  con- 
tained 9-83  per  cent,  of  fixed  salts  in  the  solid 
matter,  the  blood  taken  from  the  heart  con- 
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the  serum  of  the  blood,  but  this  excess  is 
reduced  during  resolution,  when  llie  fixed 
suits  are  diminished  in  amount,  ])robably 
owing  to  their  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 
Among  these  salts  the  chlorides  are  some- 
times in  excess. 

In  some  cases  the  sputa  tend  to  assume 
an  acid  reaction.  This  was  noticed  by 
Dr.  Beale,  who  suggested  that  it  might 
be  due  to  the  pneumic  acid  discovered  by 
Vcrdeil,  and  found  by  him  to  be  increased 
in  the  intlamed  lung.'  The  true  explana- 
tion would  appear  to  be  that  afforded  by 
the  observations  of  Bamberger,  that  they 
are  markedly  deficient  in  alkaline  phos- 
phates when  contrasted  with  the  sputa  of 
simple  catarrh.^ 

The  expired  air,  as  Nysten  and  Dr. 
Walshe  have  observed,  is  colder  than 
natural,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
excreted  is  also  diminished.^ 

The  physical  signs  indicative  of  the  dis- 
ease commonly  make  their  appearance 
within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  symptoms  of  invasion,  but  they 
may  be  undiscoverable  for  three  or  even 
four  days,  though  probably  when  their 
appearance  is  thus  delayed  the  Pneumonia 
may  be  central. 

In  the  order  of  their  t3''pical  sequence 
they  may  be  stated  to  consist  of  the 
following  signs,  corresponding  to  the 
anatomical  stages  of  engorgement,  hepa- 
tization, and  resolution :  among  them, 
however,  certain  varieties  occur  : — 

(1)  Altered  characters  of  the  respiratory 
sound,  which  may  be  either  weaker  or 
harsher  than  natural,  and  attended  or 
immediately  followed  by  fine  crackling 
rales. 

(2)  Dulness  on  percussion,  attended  by 
bronchial  or  tubular  or  suppressed  breath- 
ing, bronchophony,  and  increased  vocal 
fremitus,  together  with  diminished  respi- 


tainecl  only  2-82  per  cent.  Healthy  pulmo- 
nary mucus,  according  to  Hasse,  may  con- 
tain 18  per  cent,  of  fixed  salts,  and  tlie  mucus 
of  influenza,  according  to  Wright,  contains 
8'9  per  cent.    (Quoted  by  Dr.  Beale.) 

'  See  Gaz.  M6d.  1851,  p.  777;  also  Robin  et 
Verdeil,  Chem.  Anat.  Phys.  ii.  4(!0-l. 

*  Wurzburg  Med.  Zeitsch.  ii.  Nos.  5  and  6. 
Bamberger's  observations  contain  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  compo- 
sition of  pneumonic  sputa  : — 

(ti)  They  contain  no  alkaline  phosphates, 
while  catarrlial  sputa  contain  10  to  14  per 
cent,  of  alkaline  earths. 

(6)  In  catarrh  the  soda  is  to  the  potash  as 
31  to  20,  while  in  Pneumonia  the  soda  is  to 
the  potash  as  1.5  to  41. 

(c)  Sulphuric  acid  in  catarrh  is  equal  to  3 
per  cent.,  in  Pneumonia  to  8  per  cent. 

(d)  At  the  period  of  resolution  the  chemi- 
cal character  of  pneumonic  sputa  approaches 
the  catarrhal  type. 

'  Walshe,  loc.  cit.  This  latter  phenome- 
non is  common  to  many  acute  diseases. 
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ratory  movement,  chiefly  affecting  the  act 
of  expansion, 

(8)  The  return  of  crepitation,  usually 
in  a  coarser  form ; — gradual  diminution 
of  percussion  dulness,  together  with  the 
return  of  the  respiratory  movements  and 
of  the  characters  of  the  respiration  and  of 
the  vocal  resonance  and  fremitus  to  the 
healthy  standard. 

(1)  The  Congestive  Stage. — The  indica- 
tions of  this  stage  are  in  most  cases  some- 
what uncertain.  There  may,  however, 
occasionally  be  noticed,  even  at  an  early 
period,  a  deficiency  of  pulmonary  tone  on 
percussion,  not  amounting  to  absolute 
dulness,  but  presenting  this  character  in 
an  increasing  degree  as  hepatization  ad- 
vances. In  some  cases,  however,  dui-ing 
the  early  stages,  the  percussion  note  may 
be  distinctly  tympanitic.  Sometimes,  as 
was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Stokes,  an  in- 
creased harshness  of  the  respiratoiy  mur- 
mur may  be  the  first  phenomenon  ob- 
served, but  this  is  not  constantly  present, 
although  it  may  occasionally  be  heard  at 
the  confines  of  a  part  where  hepatization 
is  extending.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  weakened  and 
loses  in  clearness  and  softness,  acquiring 
almost  ah  initio  the  character  of  the  "in- 
determinate" breathing  of  Skoda.' 

The  existence  of  fine  crepitation  in  this 
sta^e  is  less  constant ;  when  present  its 
characters  may  be  best  described  in  the 
terms  of  Dr.  Walshe  as  occurring  "in 
puffs  more  or  less  prolonged,  but  rapidly 
evolved,  composed  of  a  variable,  some- 
times immense  number  of  shai'p  crackling 
sounds,  all  perfectly  similar  to  each  other; 
conveying  the  notion  of  miimte  size  ;  dry; 
coexisting  exclusively,  except  in  rare 
cases,  with  inspiration  ;  and,  once  estab- 
lished; remaining  a  persistent  condition 
until  superseded  by  other  phenomena." 
The  simile  introduced  by  Dr.  Williams, 
between  this  rale  and  the  sound  produced 
by  rubbing  the  hair  between  the  fingers 
close  to  the  ear,  is  so  truthful  as  to  have 
become  almost  proverbial.  For  its  proper 
evolution  it  is  often  necessary  that  a  full 
inspiration  should  be  taken.  It  requires, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rale  produced  on  the 
first  full  expansion  of  a  portion  of  the  lung 
which  has  been  previously  in  a  condition 
of  imperfect  action,  either  from  muscu- 


'  Dr.  Walshe,  p.  355,  states  that  when 
congestion  is  near  the  surface  the  respiration 
is  weaker  and  harsher.  When  the  part  af- 
fected is  deeply  seated,  the  intervening 
healthy  pulmonary  tissue  may  give  rise  to 
puerile  breathing.  He  has  also  observed  a 
"fair  number  of  cases  in  which  exaggerated 
breathing,  coupled  with  febrile  excitement 
and  slight  pain  in  tlie  side,  were  the  earliest 
indications  of  a  central  Pneumonia  eventually 
travelling  to  the  surface." 
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lar  weakness  or  from  pleurodynia.  Tlie 
hitter,  however,  disappears  alter  one  or 
two  deup  respirations,  while  the  true 
crepitant  rale  is,  as  aljove  stated,  persist- 
ent. 

The  crepitant  rfile  may  often  be  mingled 
with  sibilant  or  sonorous  rales,  or,  in  other 
eases,  where  pre-existing  bronchitis  passes 
into  Pneumonia,  with  coarser  bubbling 
rales. 

The  rale  is  often  wanting  in  children, 
and  both  in  tliem  and  in  old  people  it  is 
commonly  coarser  and  less  rapidly  evolved 
than  in  the  Pneumonia  of  adults. 

In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  stage 
of  engorgement  passes  rapidly  into  that 
of  hepatization,  crepitation  is  not  heard, 
even  though  the  Pneumonia  be  developed 
under  direct  observation.'  Occasionally 
it  may  only  be  heard  after  broncliial 
breathing  has  appeared. 

The  mechanism  of  the  crepitant  i-3,le  is 
not  yet  determined.  The  two  leading 
theories  respecting  its  mode  of  production 
are  (1)  that  it  may  be  produced  by  air  and 
the  viscous  exudation  matter  in  the  pul- 
monary vesicles,  and  (2)  that  it  is  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  parietes  of  the  vesi- 
cles previously  agglutinated  together. ^ 

In  rare  cases  bronchial  breathing  may 
be  heard  during  the  congestive  stage.'' 
Vocal  fremitus  and  vocal  resonance  are 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  true 
bronchophony  is  not  heard. 

(2)  Stage  of  Hepatization.— The  crepi- 
tant rale  last  described  may  disappear  at 
various  periods  of  the  second  stage,  or  it 
may  continue  throughout  its  entire  course, 
becoming  coarser  as  resolution  advances. 

The  characteristic  physical  signs  of  the 
second  stage  depend,  however,  on  the 
filling  of  the  air-vesicles  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation,  by  which  the  part 
so  affected  is  distended  to  the  degree  of 
medium  or  full  insufBation.    In  conse- 


1  Walsh e,  loc.  cit.  356.  Dr.  Walshe  states 
also  that  "the  diagnosis  of  Pneumonia  must 
he  made  once  in  every  four  or  five  cases  in- 
dependently of  the  crepitant  rhonohus"  (loc. 
cit.  337).  In  the  writings  of  Laennec  and 
Andral  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  rale.  The 
latter  author  describes,  on  tlie  strength  of  its 
persistence,  a  case  where  the  stage  of  en- 
gorgement lasted  eight  days,  and  ended  fa- 
tally without  hepatization.  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  only  a  case  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis.   (Clin.  M6d.  iii.  297.  obs.  viii.) 

2  Walshe.  Dr.  Walshe,  however,  has  ob- 
served a  rule  indistinguislial)le  from  true 
pneumonic  crepitus  in  some  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary oedema,    (hoc.  cit.  p.  123.) 

8  Traubo  (Annalen  dor  Charit6,  i.  28G) 
Bays  that  bronchial  breathing  may  occur 
during  the  stage  of  engorgement  when  tiie 
combined  effect  of  oedema  and  of  swelling  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  is  sufficicMitly  great  to 
expel  air  from  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 


quence  of  this  all  further  expansion  move- 
ment of  the  aliccted  part  ceases,  though 
thoracic  elevation  contiimes,  and  a  cer- 
tain though  not  extensive  degree  of  en- 
largem<;nt  of  the  adecUid  side  may  ensue.' 
The  distended  lung  may  even  encroach  on 
the  mediastinum,''  and  may  occasionally 
cause  a  slight  displacement  of  the  heart.' 
The  prominence  or  obliteration  of  the  in- 
tercostal depression  is,  however,  not  seen 
to  the  extent  observed  in  cases  of  pleu- 
ritic etfusion,  although  they  sink  to  a  less 
degree  than  normal  during  the  act  of  in- 
spiration. 

The  percussion  note  over  the  affected 
part  loses  its  normal  pulmonary  reso- 
nance. In  some  cases  it  becomes  in  the 
early  stages  slightly  tympanitic  in  qual- 
ity, and  it  may  retain  this  character  an- 
teriorly when  the  dull  note  posteriorly 
indicates  complete  con.solidation  of  the 
latter  region.  Over  lung  completely  con- 
solidated, the  percussion  note  may  be 
almost  toneless,  and  the  sense  of  resist- 
ance is  greatly  increased,  though  neither 
of  these  qualities  is  so  strongly  marked 
as  in  the  presence  of  extensive  jDleuritic 
efl'usion. 

Instead  of  absolute  tonelessness  the 
note  may,  however,  be  tubular  or  am- 
phoric. The  tympanitic  quality  is  less 
common  when  the  consolidation  has  at- 
tained its  maximum  intensity,*  but  it 
sometimes  returns  during  the  progress  of 
resolution.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  is 
often  necessary  to  compare  the  percussion 
note  on  the  two  sides,  in  order  to  detect  a 
slight  degree  of  dulness  on  that  aflected. 
The  contrast  becomes  increasingly  marked 
as  consolidation  advances. 

When  the  Pneumonia  affects  the  base, 
the  upper  part  of  the  lung  often  continues 
to  give  excessive  or  even  tympanitic  reso- 
nance ;  and  a  cracked-pot  sound  may 
sometimes  be  elicited  here  when  the  chest 
wall  is  elastic.  The  note  under  the  cla- 
vicle is,  however,  rarely  so  markedly  am- 
phoric or  tubular  as  that  found  in  the 
same  situation  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effu- 
sion.^ The  limits  of  percussion  dulness 
are  sometimes  sharply  defined,  but  occa- 

•  This  point  has  been  tlie  subject  of  consid- 
erable discussion,  but  tbc  enlargement  appears 
to  be  settled  in  the  afliimative.  Dr.  Walshe, 
however,  states  that  general  enlargement  of 
the  side  is  never  the  resultant  of  Pneumonia 
alone. 

2  Walshe. 

»  Ibid. 

«  This  is  noticed  by  Skoda,  and  referred  by 
him  to  the  lung  still  containing  some  air— a 
proposition  also  maintained  by  Dr.  Hayden 
(Dublin  .Tourn.  18G6,  xli.).  Dr.  nUumler 
attributes  it  in  some  cas(>s  to  relaxation  of 
puhnonarv  tissue,  in  others  to  a  note  con- 
ducted from  the  larger  bronchi.  (Deutsch. 
Arch.  Klin.  Med.  i.  145.) 

»  Walshe. 
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sionally  they  are  indistinct.  In  the  latter 
case  the  i>ercussion  note  at  the  margins 
of  the  intlanietl  part  may  yield  a  tym- 
panitic resonance,  or  may  have  its  natural 
resonance  impaired  by  a  pnemnonia  ex- 
tending deeply. 

Blowing  or  bronchial  respiration  pass- 
in"-  into  tubular  and  intensely  metallic 
breathing,  distinguish  this  stage.'  These 
characters  usually  succeed  those  of  the 
first  period  with  great  rapidity.  Grisol  e 
describes,  under  the  title  of  "bruit  de 
taffetas,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
noise  produced  by  the  tearing  of  linen 
an  intermediate  sound,  occasionally  heard 
between  the  disappearance  of  the  crepi- 
tation and  the  supervention  of  bronchial 
breathing.  The  bronchial  character  is 
heard  first  during  expiration,  but  it  sub- 
sequently attends  the  inspiratory  sound 
also. 

In  some  cases,  however,  when  there  is 
no  evidence  of  pleuritic  effusion,  all  res- 
piratory sound  may  be  completely  absent 
over  hepatized  lung.  The  cause  of  this 
is  uncertain,  for  post-mortem  evidence 
has  shown  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  complete  exclusion  of  air  from 
a  large  tract  of  lung,  since  under  such 
circumstances  tubular  and  bronchial 
breathing  may  persist,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  respiration  may  be  absent  when 
only  a  small  portion  of  pulmonary  tissue 
is  affected  ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  depend 
on  the  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  by  exu- 
dation matter.^  In  other  cases  tubular 
breathing  may  alternate  with  absence  of 
respiration.'  Tlie  intensity  of  the  bron- 
chial or  tubular  breathing  appears  to  de- 
pend in  some  measure  on  the  size  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  included  within  the  por- 
tion of  lung  affected. 

The  vocal  resonance  is  increased  in  in- 
tensity, and  is  at  the  same  time  altered 
in  quality,  acquiring  the  character  known 
as  bronchophony.  The  cough  may  also 
acquire  a  bronchial  character.  Intense 
whispering  pectoriloquy  may  be  occasion- 


'  "  The  tubular  form  (of  respiration)  occurs 
in  perfection  in  but  one  condition  of  lung, 
that  of  hepatization ;  so  true  is  this,  that 
tubular  and  pneumonic  breathing  may  be 
used  as  convertible  phrases,  but  not  infre- 
quently Pneumonia  runs  its  course  without 
having  produced  true  tubular  breathing,  dif- 
fused blowing  alone  being  audible."  (Walshe, 
loc.  cit.  122.) 

*  This  view  is,  however,  affirmed  by  Skoda, 
who  says  that  the  auscultatory  phenouKnia 
of  respiration  may  be  restored  after  coughing. 

»  Dr.  Walshe  (loc.  cit.  300)  has  traced  this 
in  one  case  to  pressure  on  the  main  bronchus. 
Other  theories  advanced  have  been  that  of 
Grisolle,  that  it  may  be  due  to  complete  loss 
of  elasticity  of  the  lung;  or  of  Dr.  Gairdner, 
that  it  is  due  to  collapse  from  obstruction  of 
the  bronchi. 


ally  heard.'  The  heart's  sounds  are  also 
sometimes  heard  with  undue  intensity 
over  the  affected  lung.'' 

The  vocal  fremitus  is  generally  in- 
creased over  the  aliected  side.  In  com- 
paratively rare  cases,  however,  this  is  not 
observed  ;  the  dilference  between  the  two 
sides  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  or  the  fremitus  may  even  be 
less  on  the  affected  side.  In  some  excep- 
tional cases,  however,  vocal  fremitus, 
vocal  resonance,  and  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur may  all  be  simultaneously  absent, — 
a  condition  when  the  diagnosis  from  a 
case  of  pleurisy  might  present  some  diffi- 
culties.^   (See  Diagnosis.) 

In  some  instances  pulsation  may  be 
felt  over  the  aflected  lung.  It  is  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  this  is  due  to  the 
transmission  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  or  to 
increased  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the 
inflamed  lung.'* 

The  signs  now  enumerated  are  most 
distinct  when  the  inflanmiatory  consoli- 
dation has  reached  the  surface.  When  it 
is  seated  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
lung,  and  the  more  superficial  layers  are 
left  unaffected,  the  physical  signs  may  be 
comparativel}'^  obscure.  Laennec  thought 
that  crepitation  and  bronchial  breathing 
could  be  heard  deeply  ;  and  this  may 
sometimes  be  the  case,  though  instances 
occur  where  neither  of  these  signs  are 
distinct.  The  signs  also  derived  from  al- 
terations in  the  vocal  fremitus,  and  reso- 
nance, are  usually  wanting  under  these 
circumstances.^  Where  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  complicates  the  Pneumonia, 
friction  is  commonly  heard  during  its 
whole  course.  It  may,  however,  be  ab- 
sent during  complete  consolidation,  owing 
to  entire  loss  of  movement  of  the  hepa- 
tized lung,  and  also  when  eff'usion  is  ex- 
tensive. "  ^yhen  this  takes  place,  the 
dulness  increases  in  extent,  and  the  re- 
sistance is  greater.  Bulging  of  the  affected 
side  becornes  more  distinct,  and  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  occurs  if  the  left  side 
be  affected;  and  sounds  of  respiration 
usually  become  weaker,  and  the  bronchial 
breathing  less  distinct ;  but  the  intensity 
of  this,  and  the  site  in  which  it  is  heard, 
depend  on  the  proportion  of  fluid  present. 


'  Walshe.  This,  according  to  my  own  ob- 
servation, is  not  very  uncommon. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Wintrich,  Virchow's  Handb.  vol.  v.  Abth. 
i.  p.  299.  In  this  case  also  the  bronchi  were 
obstructed  by  firm  exudation  matter.  The 
case  was  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  and  paracen- 
tesis was  attempted.  There  was  no  fluid  in 
the  pleura. 

«  The  latter  opinion  is  denied  by  Grisolle, 
but  supported  by  Graves,  Stokes,  and  Skoda, 
and  admitted  as  a  iiossibility  by  Dr.  Walshe. 

6  This  subject  will  be  further  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  "  Diagnosis." 
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Tlie  froniitiis  is  commonly  diiniiiisliod. 
Bnnicliopluiiiy  may  also  (liiiiiiiisliod 
below  the  lliiul,  or  may  continue  at  its 
level,  or  the  vocal  resonance  may  in  the 
latter  position  assume  an  fcgopiionic  tone. 

The  jx'riod  necessary  for  the  evolution 
of  the  dillerent  piiysical  signs  varies.  The 
duration  of  the  initial  static  of  congestion 
may,  as  has  been  already  stated,  extend 
over  two  or  three  days,  and  bronchial 
breathing  and  distinct  percussion  dulness 
may  not  appear  until  tlie  second  or  even 
the  fourth  day,  and  tiiis  appears  to  be 
more  commonly  the  case  with  Pneumonia 
of  the  apex.  In  other  cases  hepatization 
may  advance  so  rapidly  that  a  large  tract 
of  lung  may  be  consoli(iatcd  in  from  twen- 
ty-four to  forty-eight  hours,  or  bronchial 
breathing  may  be  heard  within  twelve 
hours  from  the  period  of  invasion. 

The  condition  of  the  unaffected  lung  is 
usualljf  that  of  increased  functional  ac- 
tivity. In  some  cases  it  is  hyper-resonant 
on  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur over  it,  and  over  the  sound  parts  of 
the  affected  side,  is  of  an  exaggerated  or 
puerile  type.  In  three  cases  I  have  ob- 
served that  bronchial  breathing  friction, 
and  moist  rales  were  heard  over  the 
healthy  side  where  resonance  on  percus- 
sion has  been  perfect,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hand's  breadth  extending 
outwards  from  the  scapula.'  These  signs 
disappeared  pari  x>assu  with  the  return  of 
the  affected  side  to  a  normal  condition. 
The  vocal  fremitus  was  not  increased  over 
the  unaffected  side,  although  a  broncho- 
phonic  tone  of  the  voice  was  conducted 
for  a  short  distance,  but  not  so  far  as  the 
bronchial  breathing.  It  seems  difficult  to 
explain  these  phenomena  on  the  theory  of 
consonance,  and  my  own  conviction  is 
that  they  are  due  to  direct  conduction. 

(.3)  During  the  stage  of  resolution  the  ab- 
normal phj-^sical  signs  commonly  disap- 
pear in  an  inverse  order  to  that  in  which 
they  originated.  Improvement  is  gen- 
erally first  manifested  by  a  reappearance 
of  the  crepitant  rale.  This  rale  —  the 
rhonchus  crepitans  redux  —  is  usually 
coarser  and  less  rapidly  evolved  than 
that  heard  during  the  progress  of  hepati- 
zation ;  it  tends  to  pass  into  a  more  liquid 
form— the  subcrcpitant  rale — and  occa- 
sionally it  acquires  a  distinctly  fine  bub- 
bling character.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, resolution  may  proceed  rapidly 
without  the  occurrence  of  redux  crepita- 
tion. Sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  also 
appear  in  the  affected  part,  and  some- 
times in  other  portions  of  the  lung.  The 
dulness  on  percussion  gradually  disap- 
pears ;  the  tubular  breathing  diminishes 
in  intensity,  it  loses  its  metallic  quality, 


'  Barthez  and  Rilliet  (i.  460)  describe 
bronchial  breathing  as  being  sometimes  heard 
close  to  the  spine  on  the  unalTected  side. 


and  both  it  and  the  broncliial  In-eathing 
pass  into  bloAving  resjiiration,  whi<  ii 
finally  becomes  indeterminate  or  sinqjly 
weak.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  bron- 
chophonic  tone  of  the  voice,  but  the  vocal 
fremitus  and  resonance  usually  continue 
intensified  as  long  as  the  percu^sion  note 
remains  le.^s  resonant  than  natural. 

The  signs  which  persist  the  longest  are 
some  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  Hub- 
crei)itant  or  fine  moist  rale,  and  the  latter 
may  often  remain  during  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod after  the  other  physical  signs  have  dis- 
appeared. In  some  cases,  however,  when 
the  resolution  is  very  rapid,  the  redux 
crepitation  may  be  wanting,  and  the  dul- 
ness and  altered  characters  of  the  respi- 
ration may  vanish  within  twenty-four 
hours,  giving  place  to  a  weakened  or  in- 
determinate respiratory  sound.  Friction 
also  may  continue  long  after  the  other 
physical  signs  have  disappeared. 

Generall}',  though  occasional  exceptions 
are  observed,  the  parts  last  affected  are 
those  in  which  the  signs  of  resolution  first 
appear.  In  some  instances,  however,  I 
have  noticed  the  dulness  disappear  in 
irregular  patches  over  the  consolidated 
part.  When  a  whole  lung  has  been  con- 
solidated, the  resolution  usually'  com- 
mences at  the  apex.  If  this  is  not  the 
case  the  existence  of  tubercle  may  be 
suspected.'  In  cases  of  double  Pneumo- 
nia the  lung  last  affected  may  first  show 
signs  of  improvement;  but  occasionally 
the  resolution  of  that  first  attacked  may 
progress,  while  hepatization  is  still  ad- 
vancing in  the  other. 

(4)  The  physical  signs  of  gray  hepatiza- 
tion and  of  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  htng^' 
present  nothing  chai-acteristic.  Occasion- 
ally a  high  metallic  bubbling  rale,  as  de- 
scribed by  Stokes,  supervenes,  while  dul- 
ness on  percussion  still  persists ;  but  I 
have  observed  this  in  a  case  where,  post 
mortem,  the  lung  was  found  to  be  ahnost 
entirely  in  a  state  of  red  hepatization. 
The  formation  of  a  circumscribed  abscess 
(a  very  rare  event  in  Pneumonia  not  aris- 
ing from  secondarj' deposits  in  pyohasmia) 
is  only  discoverable  by  the  local  signs  of 
the  formation  of  a  cavity,  together  with 
profuse  purulent  expectoration,  which  is 
often  oflcnsive,  and  in  which  the  elastic 
tissue  of  the  lung  may  sometimes  be 
found.  Gangrene  of  the  lung — also  a 
rare  event  in  primary  Pneumonia  —  is 
mainly  to  be  recognized  by  the  signs  of  a 
cavity,  coupled  with  the  peculiar  fetor  of 
the  sjnita  and  the  expectoration  of  debris 
of  pulmonar^^  tissue. 

Cirndatory  System.— The.  jiulse  is  almcst 
invariably  accelerated,  though  exceptional 


'  Walshe,  loo.  cit.  372. 

*  It  may  be  doubted  Tvhether  the  lattir 
ought  to  l)e  described  as  a  separate  conditiou. 
(See  Patliology.) 
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cases  occasionally  occur,  particularly  in 
old  people,'  wlieu  this  is  not  observed.  lu 
adults,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity  it 
usually  ranges  from  yO  to  120^  pulsations 
per  minute,  but  it  may  reach  130  or  140, 
and  in  children  IGO,  ISO,  or  200,  or  it  may 
be  so  rapid  as  to  be  uncountable.  The 
extreme  degrees  of  frequency  of  the  pulse 
in  children  are  connnonly  only  observed 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  life.  In  some 
cases  the  pulse  may  become  notably  re- 
tarded before  the  fatal  issue. ^  A  pulse 
above  130,  or  even  120,  is,  except  in  chil- 
dren, a  very  unfavorable  sign.''  The  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  commonly,  but  not 
always,  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
acceleration  of  respiration,  and  a  similar 
proportion  may  -vvithin  certain  limits  be 
observed  between  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  and  the  degree  of  temperature  at- 
tained.^ 

In  characters  a  pulse  of  moderate  fre- 
quency is  commonly  during  the  earlier 
periods  full,  but  soft ;  it  may,  however, 
be  tense  and  incompressible.^  These  char- 
acters tend,  however,  to  diminish  by  the 
fifth  day,  wlien  the  pulse  usually  becomes 
smaller  and  often  acquii'es  a  dichrotic 
character.  A  rapid  pulse  is,  however, 
generally  both  small  and  weak.  A  small 
pulse  may  at  times  be  associated  with 
signs  of  distension  of  the  right  ventricle, 
particularly  when  the  Pneumonia  is  ex- 
tensive and  other  signs  of  defective  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  are  distinct,  but  it  may 
occasionally  be  observed  when  these  are 
not  marked,  and  when  the  distension  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  not  demon- 
strable either  by  percussion  or  by  in- 
creased post-sternal  or  epigastric  impulse. 
It  is,  however,  a  priori,  extremely  prob- 
able, and  it  is  also  confirmed  by  post-mor- 
tem observation,  that  overloading  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  obstructed  pulmonary  circu- 


'  Walslie,  loo.  cit. 

*  In  a  quarter  of  Grisolle's  cases  it  was, 
however,  below  100. 

*  Tlius  in  a  case  by  GrisoUe,  in  an  old  man, 
the  pulse  was  only  58  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  deatli. 

*  Out  of  184  cases  of  recovery,  Griesinger 
observed  a  pulse  of  120  to  150  in  fifty-four 
patients  above  the  age  of  15.  Twenty-seven 
patients,  having  a  pulse  of  this  frequency, 
died.  Hence  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  pa- 
tients above  15  under  Griesinger's  care  with 
a  pulse  above  120,  died.  The  dangerous  sig- 
nificance of  this  symptom  rises  to  an  extreme 
with  advancing  age.    (Bleiiler,  loc.  cit.) 

»  Ziemssen,  loc.  cit.  217.  Griesinger,  loc. 
cit. 

'  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  which  may  arise  from  rigidity  of  the 
arteries  from  calcification  in  advanced  life, 
but  this  condition  requires  constantly  to  be 
rememheri'd  in  estimating  the  "strength"  of 
the  pulse  in  acute  disease. 
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lation,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  this 
will  be  that  a  proportionately  diminished 
amount  of  blood  is  propelled  Ijy  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  systeuuc  arteries,  though 
the  general  injurious  ellect  on  the  aeration 
of  this  fluid  is  partly  compensated  for  by 
the  increased  rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

The  diagnosis  may  in  some  cases  be 
aided  by  tlie  palpation  and  auscultation 
of  the  heart.  If  the  cadiac  impulse  be 
strong  and  the  sounds  full  when  the  pulse 
is  small,  the  over-distension  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  proljably  present.  In  other 
instances  the  impulse  is  weak  and  the 
sounds  less  distinct  than  natural,  and  the 
enfeebled  pulse  must  then  be  attributed 
to  impaired  cardiac  power. ' 

A  small  pulse  may  therefore  be  attrib- 
uted in  many  cases  to  the  first-named 
cause,  though  enfeebled  cardiac  innerva- 
tion has  proljably  in  some  instances  a  con- 
siderable share  in  its  production.  A  di- 
chrotous  pulse  must,  however,  depend  in  a 
greater  degree  on  weakened  cardiac  power 
and  also  on  diminished  tonicity  through 
impaired  innervation  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  arteries.  The  dichrotous  character 
is  often  extremely  marked  about  the 
period  of  the  crisis. ^ 

The  heart's  action  is  commonly  more 
accelerated  in  weakly  people,  and  also  by 
coexisting  cardiac  disease,  so  that  a  rapid 
pulse  in  Pneumonia  nia}'^  occasionally 
draw  attention  to  tliis  previously  unsus- 
pected complication." 

Intermittence  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes 
observed  in  adults  ;  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  the  Pneumonia  of  old  age,  inde- 
pendently of  any  discoverable  cardiac  dis- 
ease. In  children  the  pulse,  when  very 
rapid,  is  frequently  unequal,  but  not  dis- 
tinctly intermitting. 

Occasionally,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Graves, 
a  murmur  may  be  heard  over  the  heart 
during  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  may 
disappear  during  the  progress  of  resolu- 
tion. I  have  also  observed  this  in  one 
case ;  the  murmur  was  systolic,  and  was 
limited  to  the  apex.  In  Dr.  Graves's  case 
it  was  heard  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
affected  side.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  been  oflered  of  this  phenomenon. 
It  is  difficult  to  attribute  it  to  polypoid 
concretions  of  fibrine,  seeing  that  its  dis- 

•  See  some  excellent  critical  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  M.  Jaccoud's  Clin.  M6d.  The 
test  proposed  by  M.  Jaccoud  of  '•  radial  recur- 
rence, /.  e.  of  the  blood  finding  its  way  back 
by  the  collateral  circulation  to  the  radial  ar- 
tery when  compressed  superiorly,  is,  I  believe, 
fallacious  as  an  evidence  of  cardiac  power. 
It  may  be  observed  in  the  weak  and  dichro- 
tous pulses  of  advanced  phthisis. 

2  For  sphygmograi)liic  tracings  of  difi^erent 
varieties  of  the  pulse  in  Pneumonia,  see  Ap- 
pendix A. 

'  Traubo,  Symptom(!n  der  Krankheiteu  der 
Respirations-Organe,  ]).  31. 
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appearance  was  not  altendcd  by  any  of 
tliu  plienouiuaa  of  eiuljolisnj. 

Evidences  of  impeded  circulation 
throiij^li  tlie  lung  are  al.-^o  observed  in  tlie 
cyanotic  tint  of  tlie  lips,  and  less  com- 
monly of  tlie  lingers  (tliougli  this  is  some- 
times seen  in  ciiildren),  and  also  in  the 
occasional  distension  of  tlie  jugular  veins,' 
which  may  sometimes  pulsate  ;  a  similar 
pulsation  lias  been  seen  to  extend  to  more 
distant  parts  of  the  venous  system.* 

Epistaxis  is  sometimes  observed.  It 
may  be  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  or 
it  may  appear  among  the  plienomena  of 
the  crisis.  I  have  observed  it  under  both 
sets  of  circumstances,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  has  been  noticed  by  some 
authors. 

The  condition  of  tlie  blood  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

JJujestive  System.— This,  also  participates 
in  the  general  pyrexial  state.  Thirst  is 
marked,  and  the  appetite  is  lost.  The 
tongue  varies  in  appearance ;  sometimes 
it  shows  but  little  alteration,  but  usually 
it  is  coated  with  a  thick  creamy  fur.  In 
severe  cases  it  tends  to  become  dry  and 
brown,  and  sordes  form  on  the  teeth,  and 
the  lips  are  dry  and  cracked.  Difficulty 
of  deglutition  is  occasionally  observed  in 
old  people.^ 

Vomiting  has  been  already  stated  to  be 
an  occasional  symptom  of  the  invasion.  I 
find  this  recorded  in  eight  out  of  fifty- 
three  cases,  most  of  whom  were  adults; 
it  is  much  more  common  in  children,  oc- 
curring, according  to  Barthez  and  liilliet, 
in  one-half,  and  according  to  Ziemssen  in 
three-eighths,  of  all  cases  of  Pneumonia. 
It  usually  ceases  after  the  fii'st  or  second 
day,  but  it  may  sometimes  continue 
throughout  the  pyrexial  period,  and  even 
subsequently.''  I  have  known  a  case  in 
which  erysipelas  followed  Pneumonia, 
and  where  vomiting  continued  during 
three  weeks,  and  placed  the  patient's  life 
in  considerable  danger. 

Diarrhoea  is  also  an  occasional  symptom 


1  Grisolle  (loc.  cit.  2.57)  thinks  that  this 
may  bo  occasionally  dne  to  pressure  by  the 
hepatized  lung.  It  has  been  observed  by 
him  on  the  affected  side  in  Pneumonia  of  tlio 
apex,  and  lie  cites  Houilland  as  having  simi- 
larly seen  distension  of  these  veins  limited  to 
tlie  affected  side. 

2  Stokes  (loc.  cit.  331),  quoting  from  Graves, 
says  that  the  pulsation  was  seen  in  the  back 
of  the  hnnd.  Graves  (Clin.  M6d.  ii.  41)  says 
head.    (Query  a  misprint.) 

«  Wunderlich,  Abth.  iii.  B.  ii.  363. 

*  Louis  (Fifcvre  Typh.  ii.  46.'))  records  gas- 
tric symptoms,  pnin  or  vomiting,  in  17  out  of 
24  cases  of  Pneumonia  whicli  died,  and  in  23 
out  of  58  which  recovered.  In  many,  these 
symptoms  occurred  late  in  the  disease,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  not  in 
part  due  to  antiraonial  treatment. 


of  the  invasion,  though  not  so  frequently 
so  as  vomiting,  with  which,  however,  it 
may  coexist.  It  rarely  continues  un- 
checked throughout  the  case,  except  in 
very  young  children  ;  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears at  the  period  of  the  crisis  or  during 
resolution.' 

When  tlie  gastric  symptoms  are  severe, 
they  have  given  rise  to  the  description  as 
a  special  variety  of  a  (jaslrk  or  hilvAUi  fwni 
of  Pnmrnoida  (in  which,  however,  the 
complication  with  icterus  is  not  included). 
This  variety,  which  was  first  described  by 
ytoU,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, and  it  appears  to  be  a  very  ill- 
defined  one.  A  certain  number  of  cases, 
indeed,  occur  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
gastro-duodenal,  or  enteric  catarrh,  are 
very  distinct.  I  have  met  with  three  or 
four  such ;  but  all  gradations  can  be  ob- 
served between  these  and  tlie  more  ordi- 
nary symptoms  evincing  participation  of 
the  digestive  tract  in  the  disturbance  oc- 
casioned by  acute  pyrexia. 

When  the  condition  is  a  marked  one, 
the  complexion  is  more  opaque  and  earthy 
than  usual.  There  is  greater  prostration, 
and  often  the  headache  is  more  than  com- 
monly severe.  The  tongue  is  much  load- 
ed, nausea  is  present,  or  vomiting  may 
persist  throughout.  The  epigastric  region 
is  sometimes  tender.  Constipation  is  pre- 
sent in  some  cases,  diarrhoea  in  others, 
and  the  latter  often  appears  towards  the 
crisis.  Huss  found  this  form  of  compH- 
catiou  mo.st  frequent  in  the  summer 
months.^  The  ordinary  state  included 
under  this  term  does  not  appear  to  exer- 
cise much  influence  on  the  mortality  of 
the  disease,  though  eases  presenting  its 
more  decided  features  are  usually  pro- 
tracted in  their  course. 

Nervous  Systerit.—  Ueadnche  has  been 
already  spoken  of  as  an  almo-st  constant 
symptom.  It  may  be  very  severe,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
cough.  It  usually,  however,  tends  to  di- 
minish after  the  first  three  or  four  days. 
Delirium  is  also  common,'  but  except  in 
patients  of  dissipated  habits,  in  whom  it 
may  assume  the  characters  of  delirium 
tremens,  it  is  rarely  violent.  It  may, 
however,  occasionally  appear  in  so  sud- 

•  Diarrhoea  appears  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon in  Louis's  cases,  ainouiiting  to  one-tliird. 

*  Huss  found  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in  5 
per  cent.,  "acute  enteritis"  in  a  little  more 
than  1  per  cent. 

9  Its  frequency  is  variously  estimated  by 
different  observers.  Louis  and  Andral  stated 
it  at  nearly  20  per  cent.;  but  others— Grisolle, 
Briquet,  and  Huss — liave  shown  that  it  does 
not  appear  in  more  than  from  8  to  12  per 
cent.  It  often,  liow(!vor,  occurs  to  a  sliglit 
degree  at  night,  and  hence  may  fail  to  be  no- 
ticed. Grisolle  says  that  it  is  more  common 
in  males  than  in  females,  in  the  proportion 
of  21  to  6. 
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den  and  severe  a  form  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  acute  mania  (Grisolle),'out  mo.st  com- 
monly it  exists  only  as  a  calm  wanderin.ii, 
or  as  an  incoherent  talkativeness,  lluss 
remarks,  contrary  to  some  previous  state- 
ments on  this  subject,  that  delirium  is 
not  especially  common  in  Pneumonia  ot 
the  upper  lobes,  but  that  it  is  most  liable 
to  occur  when  a  large  tract  of  lung  is  af- 
fected—either in  the  single  or  double 
form.  Under  these  circumstances,  Huss 
attributes  its  appearance  to  cerebral  con- 
gestion. In  the  Pneumonia  of  old  people 
ft  is  particularly  common.  Huss  says 
that  it  is  most  frequent  in  patients  who 
have  been  bled.  It  usually  occurs  during 
the  height  of  the  disease,  and  commonly 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  exacerbation  of  the  pyrexia ;  it 
rarely  continues  more  than  four  or  five 
days.  I  have  known  it  to  make  its  first 
appearance  in  the  prostration  following 
the  subsidence  of  the  fever.'  In  other 
cases  I  have  observed  it  to  commence  im- 
mediately before  the  crisis,  and  to  con- 
tinue subsequently.  Both  of  these  events 
are,  however,  rare— the  period  succeeding 
the  crisis  being  more  commonly  charac- 
terized by  a  subsidence  of  pre-existing 
nervous  symptoms. 

Its  appearance  in  a  marked  form  is  a 
sign  of  danger,  and  is  indicative  either  of 
tlie  prostration  of  the  patient  or  of  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  Grisolle  says  that 
three-fourths  of  his  patients  presenting 
this  symptom  died  ;  but  the  treatment  by 
bleeding  to  which  they  were  subjected 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
this  degree  of  mortality  which  certainly 
is  not  corroborated  by  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  though  the  symptom  tends  to 
occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases, 
others  may  preserve  a  perfect  intelligence 
to  the  last  moments  of  life.   The  delirium, 
in  fatal  cases,  tends  to  pass  into  an  im- 
perfect coma.    A  comatose  condition  in- 
dependently of  delirium  is  sometimes  ob- 
served ;  it  is  most  common  in  old  people 
and  in  children, ^  and  in  the  former  there 
may  be  a  complete  prostration  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  extending  even  to  a  failure 
in  the  pronunciation  of  words.* 


'  The  observations  of  Heintze  (Arch,  der 
Heilk.  1868)  appear  to  show  that  the  occur- 
rence of  delirium  in  Pneumonia  is  not  spe- 
cially connected  with  excessive  elevation  of 
temperature.  In  the  cases  observed  hy  him 
it  was  much  more  frequent  in  cases  of  Pneu- 
monia of  the  upper  lobe  than  in  that  of  the 
lower,  in  the  proportion  of  40'17  per  cent,  of 
the  former  to  25*5  of  the  latter.  As  regards 
season,  it  was  more  common  in  the  cooler 
tlian  in  the  hotter  months  of  the  year. 

*  Orisolle  relates  a  case  of  a  young  adult 
who  remained  perfectly  insensible  withont 
movement  for  twenty-six  hours,  but  finally 
recovered. 

3  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  loc.  cit. 


In  drunkards  Pneumonia  is  so  con- 
stantly associated  with  nervous  disturb- 
ance as  to  have  led  Huss  to  describe  a 
special  form,  the  Fneimionia  Fotalorum. 
The  delirium  may  assume  the  form  of 
active  delirium  tremens,  witli  sleepless- 
ness, delusions,  and  noisy  talkativeness, 
associated  with  tremors  of  the  limbs  and 
uncertainty  of  pronunciation— symptoms 
which  may  sometimes  appear  witli  the 
first  invasion  of  the  disease  ;  or  in  weak- 
ened patients,  the  subjects  of  chronic  alco- 
holism, the  state  may  be  one  of  profound 
prostration  and  stupor,  alternating  with  a 
low  muttering  delirium.  In  both  these 
forms  the  general  signs  of  Pneumonia 
may  be  indistinct  or  may  be  masked  by 
the  nervous  symptoms,  though  in  the  first 
class  the  invasion  may  be  sudden  and 
acute,  and  attended  with  rigors.  Pyrexia 
is  however,  present  in  both  varieties,  and 
is'  a  valuable  clue  to  the  mischief  in  the 
lungs. 

Tremors  are  not  uncommon  m  weak- 
ened patients  independently  of  delirium. 

Convulsions  are  rare  and  quite  excep- 
tional in  the  adult.  They  are,  however, 
very  common  in  children,'  particularly 
under  five  years  of  age,  in  whom  they 
often  attend  the  invasion  of  the  disease, 
and  they  are  specially  prone  to  occur  if 
dentition  is  advancing  or  difficult.  In 
other  cases  they  occur  towards  the  fatal 
termination.  They  are  sometimes  gen- 
eral and  epileptiform  ;  sometimes  they 
appear  only  in  the  form  of  spasm  or  rigid- 
ity of  one  limb,  or  of  some  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  or  the  eyeballs  ;  occasion- 
ally also  a  stiffening  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  passing  into  opisthotonos  and  a 
tetanic  state,  has  been  observed.''  I  have 
known  a  state  of  partial  paralysis  to  re- 
main subsequently  in  the  limbs  affected. * 
When  the  convulsions  are  general,  and 
occur  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
they  are  seldom  repeated ;  but  if  this  is 
the  case,  they  generally  end  in  a  fatal 
coma.  Partial  convulsive  movements 
may,  however,  recur  more  frequently. 

In  other  cases  in  children  the  cerebral 
disturbance  may  resemble  those  seen  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  tubercular  meningitis, 
being  markecf  by  prostration,  headache, 
delirium,  and  strabismus  —  symptoms 
whose  deceptive  character  is  further  in- 
creased by  attendant  constipation.  Bar- 
thez  and  liilliet  state  that  these  symptoms 


1  Barthez  and  Rillict  give  to  the  affection 
of  the  nervous  system  in  children  the  title  of 
"  Pneumonie  Cijr^brale,"  which  they  subdi- 
vide into  "Pneumonie  Eclamptique"  and 
"  Pneumonie  Mcmingfie." 

*  Weber,  Path.  Anat.  des  Neugeborenen 
und  SHuglinge,  ii.  61.  These  symptoms  were 
attended  by  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
oeroliro-spinal  arachnoid  sac. 

*  This,  according  to  Barthez  and  Rillict,  is 
very  rare. 
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arc,  however,  rarely  accompanied  l)y  the 
aiitoiiuitic  (.-i-ws,  by  the  sighing  respira- 
tion, tlie  grinding  of  the  teelli,  or  Ijy  tlie 
expression  of  indillorence,  and  Ijy  tlie 
rapid  elianges  of  color  wliicli  cliaracterize 
tubercular  meningitis.  Ziemssen,  how- 
ever, remarks  that  all  those  may  be  ex- 
ceptionally observed,  and  that  the  coma 
may  be  so  deei)  as  almost  to  simulate 
death.'  The  collcrMce  aiipearancc  of  this 
group  of  symptoms  is  fortunately  of  ex- 
treme rarity  in  the  Pneumonia  of  chil- 
dren. 

Disturbances  of  vision  occurring  sud- 
denly, with  undue  sensitiveness  to  light, 
a  false  coloring  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  associated  with  a  dilated  condition  of 
the  pupils,  have  been  occasionally  ob- 
served. In  these  cases  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  has  revealed  undue  disten- 
sion of  the  veins  of  the  retina  ;  these 
symptoms  disappeared  soon  after  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Pneumonia.'^  Deafness  was 
observed  in  one  case  by  the  late  Dr.  Hil- 
lier,^  and  this  symptom  may  at  times  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  typhoid 
fever.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  a  common  complication.^ 

The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  and 
increased  in  specific  gravity  during  the 
acute  period  of  the  disease.  The  de- 
crease in  water  may  reduce  the  amount 
passed  to  little  more  than  one-half  the 
normal  quantity.  At  the  same  time  the 
excretion  of  urea  is  vastly  augmented, 
amounting  sometimes  to  85'5  grammes  or 
1326  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,^  though 
usually  the  amount  varies  between  35  and 
55  grammes  (761  and  858  grains). ^  This 
large  amount  of  excretion  necessarily  rep- 
resents destruction  of  tissue,  for  it  is 
found  at  a  period  when  vei-y  little  food  is 
taken.  It  usually  reaches  its  height  dur- 
ing the  pyrexial  period,  increasing  daily 
in  amount  until  shortly  before  the  crisis, 
though  differences  are  observed  in  the 
period  at  which  the  maximum  is  attained. 
After  the  crisis,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of 
food,  the  amount  may  fall  within  one  or 
two  days,  to  or  below  the  normal  standard. 
In  other  cases  an  excess  may  be  passed 
for  some  days  during  the  period  of  resolu- 


'  In  a  case  where  this  was  ohserved  hy 
Zi(!mssen,  the  coma  ceased  with  the  crisis  on 
the  fifth  day. 

2  Sichel,  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  June,  1861. 
Seidel,  Deutsche  Kliiiik,  18G2,  p.  2G9. 

3  Dis.  of  Children,  pp.  40-42. 

*  Oriesinger  (Bleuler,  loc.  cit.)  met  with  it 
five  times  in  228  cases. 

*  J'arkes  on  Urine,  271.  There  will  be 
found  here  a  complete  list  of  authors  who 
liave  invostigatcid  tliis  subject. 

6  The  estimates  of  the  normal  amount  of 
Tirea  vary  considerably.  The  normal  daily 
average  for  an  adult  man  inider  ordinary 
conditions  of  life  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  5UU  grains. 


tion,'  and  the  normal  amount  may  only 
be  attained  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

The  uric  acid  is  also  increased,  and 
probaidy  to  a  greater  proportionate  degree 
than  the  urea,  and  generally  during  the 
pyrexial  period.  It  may  reach  at  the 
crisis  the  amount  of  37*7  grains,*  or  even 
the  enormous  amount  of  103  grains'  ex- 
creted in  twenty-four  hours.  Like  the 
urea,  an  excess  may  continue  to  be  passed 
for  some  days  alter  the  pyrexia  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Large  deposits  of  urates  tend  to  occur 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  disease. 

The  sulphuric  acid  also  appears  to  be 
slightly  increased  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
lessened,  and  the  free  acidity  is  said  to  be 
diminished.* 

The  chloride  of  sodium  is  markedly 
diminished,  and  sometimes  its  excretion 
is  entirely  suppressed  during  the  height  of 
the  disease,  even  when  hydrochloric  acid 
or  chloride  of  sodium  is  taken  internally.* 
The  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  continues 
in  some  cases  to  be  excreted.  The  chloride 
of  sodium  reappears  during  resolution, 
and  may  for  some  days  after  be  passed  in 
excessive  amounts,  showing  that  it  has 
been  retained  in  the  system  ;  and  the  ex- 
cess of  chlorides  may  persist  in  the  urine 
after  that  of  the  urea  has  ceased.^ 


'  Dr.  Parkes  (loc.  cit.)  says  that  he  has 
found  50  or  60  grammes  per  diem  during  the 
period  of  resolution. 

2  On  the  tenth  day.  Zimmermann,  Prager 
Vierteljahrescli.  1852,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  118. 
The  average  normal  amount  appears  to  be 
from  6  to  9  grains  daily. 

^  Huss,  loc.  cit.  p.  47.  This  amount  must 
be  regarded  as  very  exceptional,  as  would 
appear  from  other  analyses  given  by  the 
same  author. 

*  Dr.  Parkes  considers  that  this  may  proba- 
bly be  due  to  some  of  the  uric  acid  being  re- 
tained in  the  system,  owing  to  its  being  less 
easily  got  rid  of  than  "  the  diffusible  urea." 
Zimmermann  (loc.  cit.)  for  the  case  quoted 
above  gives  the  following  averages  : — 

Or.-iiu<  per  diem. 

Stadium  Incrementi    .       ...  15 

Crisis    37'7 

Stadium  Decrementi  (21  days — 

average)                                .  13*5 

First  7  days  of  Stadium  Decrementi  21-26 

Second  7  days             "  11-9 

Tliird  7  days              "  8-29 

*  For  these  statements  the  author  is  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Parkes's  work.  Huss,  how- 
ever, says  that  both  these  acids  are  dimin- 
ished, at  least  in  the  form  of  their  salts. 

6  For  the  cliief  investigations  on  this  jwint 
see  Redtenbacher,  Zeitsch.  der  K.  K.  Gesellch. 
der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  1850,  by  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  this  peculiarity  was  first  announced; 
and  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  (Med.-Chir.  Trans. 
XXXV.),  by  whom  this  subject  was  further 
invi'stigati^d  ;  also  Dr.  Parkes,  loc,  cit. 

'  For  remarks  on  tlie  relative  excretion  of 
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Rigler  has  found  that  iodide  of  potassium,  I 
Wheu  given  internally,  is  also  retained  in  | 
the  system  during  the  height  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  that  during  resolution  it  is  ex- 
creted by  the  urine. ' 

In  some  very  exceptional  cases  the  urea 
and  uric  acid  appear  to  be  retained  in  the 
system  during  the  febrile  period,  even 
when  there  is  no  albuminuria,  and  are  ex- 
creted in  large  quantities  during  conva- 
lescence, forming  a  sort  of  pseudo-critical 
discharge.^  Dr.  Parkes  states  that  these 
patients  are  more  liable  to  diarrhoea 
during  convalescence,  and  that  possibly 
some 'elimination  of  the  retained  matters 
may  then  take  place  by  means  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane.  Patients  pre- 
senting these  phenomena  of  retention  are 
also  liable  to  a  more  protracted  conva- 
lescence than  those  whose  urinary  excre- 
tion is  large  throughout  the  disease. 

During  convalescence  the  amount  of 
water  passed  is  increased,  but  that  of  the 
urea  tends  to  M\  below  the  normal  amount, 
while  the  chlorides,  as  before  stated,  are 
commonly  increased  in  quantity. 

Albuminuria,  usually  slight  in  amount, 
is  a  more  frequent  complication  of  Pneu- 
monia than  of  almost  any  acute  disease, 
except  typhus."  It  is  found  commonly 
during  the  height  of  the  disease,  more 
rarely  during  convalescence,  but  it  may 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  late  as  the 
twenty-third  day.  In  most  cases  it  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  due  probably  to 
the  kidneys  being  affected  by  the  same 
cause  which  sets  up  the  inflammation  in 
the  lungs.  Its  presence  is  also  indicative 
to  a  certain  degree  of  the  intensity  of  the 
cause,  for  cases  in  which  it  occurs  are 
generally  more  severe  in  their  character 
and  more  fatal  in  their  issue  than  those  in 
which  it  is  not  found.*  It  is  very  common 


the  chlorides  in  the  urine  and  sputa,  see  Ap- 
pendix B. 

'  Beitriige  zur  Statistik  der  Pneumonie ; 
Wien  Med.  Wocli.  1858,  No.  48  (Canstatt's 
Jahresb.  1858). 

*  Parkes,  loc.  cit. 

3  Parkes,  loc.  cit.  Dr.  Parkes  quotes  the 
following  statistics.  He  found  it  in  6  of  13 
cases,  or  in  46-1  per  cent. ;  Finger  in  15  of 
33,  or  in  45-4  per  cent.;  Becquerel  in  9  of  21, 
or  in  42.'8  per  cent., — collectively  represent- 
ing 30  cases  of  albuminuria  out  of  67  cases  of 
Pneumonia,  or  a  ratio  of  nearly  45  per  cent. 
Metzger,  however,  did  not  find  it  once  in  48 
cases.  In  32  cases  whicli  I  have  analyzed,  it 
was  found  10  times,  or  in  rather  more  than 
31  percent.;  Martin  Solon  and  Ziemssen  each 
found  albumen  only  twice  in  24  cases. 

*  In  seven  non-albuminous  cases.  Dr.  Parkes 
met  with  only  one  death  ;  while  in  five  where 
albumen  was  present  during  the  height  of 
tlie  disease,  three  died.  Of  the  ten  cases  in 
which  I  find  albuminuria  to  have  been  pres- 
ent, five  died,  but  in  one  of  these  the  disease 
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also  in  the  Pneumonia  whicli  appears  as 
part  of  the  general  phenomena  of  some 
morbid  blood  poison,  as  in  diphtheria  and 
other  conditions,  to  which  further  allusion 
will  be  made  (see  Pathology).  It  is  very 
commonly  attended  with  epithelial  casts, 
and  sometimes  with  blood  in  the  urine. 

Bile  pigment  is  not  infrequent.  The 
biliary  acids  are  less  common.  Fibrine 
and  cystine  have  also  been  found.  The 
vesical  mucus  is  increased,  and  the  urine 
tends  to  decompose  early  (Dr.  Parkes). 
I  have  observed  retention  of  urine  in  one 
case  associated  with  severe  cerebral  symp- 
toms. 

The  slcin  is  pungently  hot,  but  many 
variations  are  observed'  with  respect  to 
perspiration.  It  may  appear  shortly  after 
the  rigor,  and  subsequently  give  place  to 
a  dry  pungent  heat,  or  the  skin  may  be 
dry  until  the  crisis  is  attained,  or  perspira- 
tions may  continue  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  the  pyrexial  period.  Andral 
thought  that  sweating  was  a  favorable 
sign,  but  I  have  observed  it  more  than 
once  in  fatal  cases,  and  even  in  those 
where  the  temperature  has  not  been 
markedly  elevated.  Profuse  sweating 
usually  attends  and  follows  the  crisis. 

Louis  remarked  that  sudamina  were 
rare  in  Pneumonia.'  They  have  been 
abundant  in  three  of  the  cases  which  I 
have  observed  ;  a  few  also  may  often  be 
seen  when  sweating  is  copious. 

Herpes  is  a  very  common  complication.'' 
It  most  usually  appears  on  the  face,  and 
particularly  about  the  lips  and  angles  of 
the  mouth,  but  it  may  occur  occasionally 
in  other  situations.'  I  have  seen  a  tonsil- 
litis having  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances of  the  herpetic  form  appear  on  the 
flith  day  of  a  Pneumonia.  It  seldom  ap- 
pears before  the  third  or  Iburth  day,  but 
I  have  known  an  eruption  which  from  the 
description  I  concluded  to  be  herpes  pre- 
cede the  Pneumonia  by  a  period  of  some 
weeks,  the  patient  remaining  out  of  health 
in  the  interval.  It  may  also  appear  dur- 
ing the  crisis,  and,  in  rare  instances,  during 
convalescence.'' 

The  face,  as  has  been  stated,  is  flushed, 

of  the  kidneys  was  jirobably  of  old  standing. 
Griesinger  (Bleuler)  found  albumen  in  the 
urine  in  63  out  of  121  cases.  Of  these,  42  re- 
covered and  21  died.  In  22  cases  where  the 
amount  of  albumen  was  considerable,  8  died. 

*  Fievro  Typh.  ii.  111. 

*  Ziemssen  observed  it  in  half  of  the  cases 
of  children  under  his  care.  Geisler  ("Ueber 
die  prognostiche  Bedeutung  des  Herpes  bei 
der  Pneumonie,"  Arch,  der  Heilk.  1861,  ii.) 
found  it  in  43-2  per  cent,  of  421  cases  in 
Wunderlich's  wards.  In  cases  under  my 
own  care  it  lias  been  less  frequent  than  this. 

3  Thomas  has  observed  it  around  the  anus. 
(Arch,  der  Ibiilk.  viii.  478.) 

*  Six  days  alter  the  resolution  of  the  fever. 
(Thomas,  ib.) 
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particularly  over  Iho  miiliir  hones.'  Tlio 
llush  niiiy  be  liri;^iit  in  tint,  or  it  may  tend 
to  a  cyanotic  or  violet  tinge,  particularly 
iu  ciiildren.  AVitli  tlio  llusli  there  is, 
howevijr,  usually  an  ojjacity  or  earthy 
tint  of  tho  skin  around  the  eyes  and  lips. 
In  rare  cases  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  may  be  of  a  bright-red  tint,  so  as 
even  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers.'^ 
The  llush  tends  to  disappear  with  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ;  occasionally,  and 
particularly  in  children,  and  sometimes  in 
old  people,  there  may  be  an  earthy  pallor 
throughout,  which  may  be  attended  with 
a  bluish  tinge  of  the  eyelids.  Pallor  of 
the  face  is  most  commonly  observed  dur- 
ing the  crisis. 

The  temperature^  of  the  body  in  Pneu- 
monia has  only  been  made  the  subject  of 
accurate  thermometric  observations  with- 
in the  past  twenty  years,  though  many  of 
the  more  important  facts  bearing  on  this 
subject  had  been  previously  stated  by 
earlier  observers.''  It  is,  however,  to 
Von  Baerensprung,^  Traube,^  Zimraer- 
mann,^"Wunderlich,^  Thomas, ^and  Ziems- 

'  Unilateral  flushing  of  the  cheek  on  the 
affected  side,  and  attended  with  a  higher 
temperature  than  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
described  by  Gubler  (Union  Med.  1857)  as 
very  common  in  Pneumonia  and  also  in  other 
pulmonary  affections,  and  was  attributed  by 
liira  to  the  implication  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  plexus.  Other 
observers,  as  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  have  con- 
troverted tliis  opinion,  and  have  shown  that 
the  cheek  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  affected 
lung  may  show  an  excess  of  hypera;mia. 
Jaccoud  (loc.  cit.  p.  28)  observed  iu  an  attack 
of  Pneumonia  in  his  own  person,  that  a  local 
flush,  attended  by  a  disagreeable  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  cheek  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
affected  lung,  preceded  the  Pneumonia  for 
twenty-four  hours,  during  Avhich  time,  with 
this  exception,  he  felt  in  perfect  health.  The 
Pneumonia  then  commenced  suddenly  with 
rigors.  He  states  that  he  has  met  with  five 
similar  instances. 

2  Barthez  and  Rilliet  (loc.  cit.  i.  522). 

"  In  all  ensuing  statements  on  this  subject, 
the  temperatures  quoted  will  be  those  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  Quotations  from  other  ob- 
servers have  been  reduced  to  this  standard. 

<  Thus  Donn6  (Arch.  G6n.  do  Med.  1837) 
observed  a  temperature  of  103O,  and  Roger, 
in  a  more  extended  series  of  researches  (Arcli. 
Gen.  do  M6d,,  S§r.  iv.  vol.  vi.)  stated  that 
Pneumonia  had  a  higher  temperature  than 
almost  any  other  disease,  and  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  exceeded  104O  Fahr. 

s  Miiller's  Archiv,  1851-2. 

6  Annalon  der  Charitfi,  i. ;  Ueber  krisen 
und  kritischen  Tageii. 

1  Various  writings  in  "Mod.  Zeit.  dos 
Vercins  fiir  Heilkundo  im  Preussen,"  spe- 
cially in  "Prager  Vierteljahresch."  1852. 

8  Various  papers  in  "Archiv  fiir  physiol. 
Heilkunde;"  "  Das  Verhaltniss  der  liigen- 
wiii-me  im  Krankheiten." 

8  Archiv  fur  Heilkunde,  1864-5. 


S(!n'  that  we  owe  tlie  revival  of  oljserva- 
tion  and  most  of  our  accurate  knowledge 
on  this  subject.* 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
Pneumonia,^  which  is  almost  suHicient  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  diseases,  is  the 
sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture which  marks  its  invasion,  and  which, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  then  maintained, 
with  slight  morning  n.'missioris  and  even- 
ing exacerbations,  throughout  its  course 
until  a  crisis  occurs.  The  rise  of  tempe- 
rature during  the  rigor  is  common  to 
most  diseases  in  which  this  phenomenon 
occurs,''  but  its  subsequent  maintenance 
at  a  very  high  standard  during  the  suc- 
ceeding first  hours  and  days  of  the  disease 
is  limited  to  a  small  class  of  inflammatory 
affection. 

An  instance  of  this  has  been  already 
given.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the 
temperature  had  reached  105°  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  first  feeling  of  illness, 
although  the  usual  i-igorwas  absent ;  and 
others  may  be  quoted  from  diflerent  ob- 
servers who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  earliest  phenomena  of  inva- 
sion. Thus  Zimmermann*  relates  a  case 
where,  after  prodromata  of  a  Aveek's  dura- 
tion, the  temperature  within  three  hours 
after  the  initial  rigor  reached  102°  and 
Avithin  twelve  hours  it  attained  the  height 
of  104°.  Thomas'^  observed  a  tempera- 
ture of  105°  within  nine  hours  of  the  inva- 
sion ;  Ziemssen,  within  four  hours  after 
the  initial  vomiting  in  a  child,  found  a 
temperatm'e  of  102  "5° ;  within  twelve 

'  Pleuritis  und  Pneumonic  im  Kindesalter. 

2  Among  English  authors  the  most  valuable 
observations  are  those  by  Dr.  Parkes,  Med. 
Times,  1866;  by  the  late  Dr.  Waters,  St. 
Earth.  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  ii. ;  Dr.  Conipton, 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  xlii. ;  Dr.  Grim- 
shaw,  ib.  1866 ;  and  Dr.  Maclagan,  Edinb. 
Med.  Journal,  1869. 

3  Grisolle  (loc.  cit.  163)  says  that  in  some 
cases  the  course  of  Pneumonia  is  apyrexial 
tliroughout,  though  the  physical  signs  and 
rusty  sputa  are  present.  GrisoUe's  statement 
is  made  apparently  irrespectively  of  thermo- 
metric observations.  Wunderlich,  however, 
repeats  the  statement  (Eigenwarme  im  Krank- 
heiten, p.  337).  Such  cases  must,  liowever, 
he  excessively  rare,  and  require  data  as  to 
the  day  of  the  disease  upon  wliich  they  came 
under  observation.  The  majority  of  cases  in 
liospital  practice  are  rarely  admitted  before 
the  third  day,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  at  this  early  period  the  temperature 
may  in  some  cases  fall  from  a  pyrexial  height 
to  the  normal  standard.  I  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  Pneumonia  unattended  by  pyrexia 
tree  from  this  suspicion. 

♦  Tins  was  observed  by  Do  Haen,  in  Inter- 
mittent Fevers,  Rat.  Medendi,  Ed.  1761,  i. 
117. 

«  Prager  Vierteljahresch.  1852,  xxxvi.  p. 
97. 

6  Archiv  fOr  Huilk.  1864. 
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hours  this  had  reached  10-1-G°,  and  withhi 
twenty-four  hours  the  temperature  was 
maintained  at  103 "o^. 

The  highest  temperatures  are  most 
commonly  observed  on  the  second  or  third 
day  of  the  disease,  but  exceptions  to  tliis 
rule  are  not  infrequent.  In  some  in- 
stances the  maximum  temperature,  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  sudden  rise  of  from  one 
to  two  degrees  Fahr.  above  the  previous 
average,  may  occur  immediately  before 
the  crisis.  The  highest  recorded  tempe- 
ratures in  cases  ending  favorably  are 
106-7°  in  the  rectum'  "(Ziemssen),  and 
107°  (Kocher),  but  they  rarely  exceed  105° 
or  106°.  In  fatal  cases,  however,  there 
may  be  a  considerable  rise  before  death, 
as  to  106"'J°,  108-9°  (seventh  day),  or  even 
to  109-4°  (fourteenth  day— Thomas^)  ;  a 
slight  post-mortem  rise  is  also  occasion- 
ally observed.  In  the  fatal  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation 
this  ante-mortem  rise  has  not  been  noticed, 
but  in  most  of  these  the  temperature  had 
been  only  moderate  throughout.  The 
higher  temperatures,  according  to  my  own 
experience,  are  however,  rather  the  ex- 
ceptions than  the  rule.'  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  has  seldom  exceeded  104°,  and 
a  large  number  run  their  course  without, 
the  temperature  of  103°  l)eing  attained. 
As  a  general  rule  the  milder  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  pyrexia  is  least,  but 
oases  m?iy  end  fatally  in  which  the  tem- 
perature has  barely  exceeded  102°.  In 
old  people  especially,  in  whom  Pneumonia 
is  comparatively  the  most  fatal,  the  tem- 
perature is  very  commonly  lower  than  in 
adults. 

After  the  invasion  the  pyrexia  generally 
runs  a  certain  definite  course,  with  a  series 
of  regular  daily  exacerbations  and  remis- 
sion, which  commonly  occur  respectively 
in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  represent- 
ing in  this  respect,  though  with  some 
irregularity,  an  exaggeration  of  the  nor- 
mal diurnal  variations,''  and  which  ac- 


*  This  was  observed  on  the  sixth  day  in  a 
child  who  at  tlie  time  was  sweating  profusely. 

*  This  terminal  elevation  of  temperature  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  marked  remission. 
It  is  sometimes  gradual,  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  from  twelve  to  twenty -four  hours,  but 
it  may  take  place  very  rapidly,  i  e.,  within 
six  hours.  The  temperature  has  been  known 
to  rise  on  the  supervention  of  severe  brain 
symptoms  from  101-7O  to  108-7°,  or  7  degrees 
Fahr. 

"  Out  of  twenty-seven  cases  whose  tempera- 
ture has  been  carefully  taken  throughout,  in 
one  only  was  a  temperature  of  105-80  attained 
on  the  sixth  day,  the  crisis  occurring  on  the 
eighth  day.  Griesinger  (Arch,  der  Heilkunde, 
i.),  out  of  seventy-two  cases,  only  observed 
the  temperature  higher  than  103°  Fahr.  in 
nineteen. 

*  See  Von  Baerensprung,  Mailer's  Archiv, 
1851,  pp.  160  et  .w/.;  lb.  J  852,  p.  251. 
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cording  to  their  relative  extent  have  given 
rise  to  various  classifications.'  Usually 
the  daily  course  is  that  the  morning  tem- 
perature from  6  to  9  A.  M.  is  the  lowest, 
but  it  seldom  falls  more  than  1°  or  1-8° 
Fahr.  below  that  observed  in  the  evening, 
and  the  temperature  at  these  periods  of 
I'emission  never,  or  only  in  the  most  ex- 
ceptional cases,  reaches  the  normal  stand- 
ard. In  the  forenoon  or  early  in  the 
afternoon  the  fever  again  increases,  com- 
monly reaching  its  maximum  intensity 
early  in  the  evening,  or  sometimes  even 
at  mid-day.^  From  this  point  the  tem- 
perature falls  towards  midnight,  when  a 
second  slight  exacerbation  occasionally 
occurs,  which  does  not  however  reach  the 
same  height  as  that  of  the  afternoon.-'' 
Subsequently  to  this  the  temperature  con- 
tinues to  sink  during  the  night  until  an 
early  hour  the  following  mornmg,  from 
which  a  gradual  rise  takes  place,  culmi- 
nating in  the  exacerbation  of  the  succeed- 
ing afternoon.  In  very  rare  cases  the  rise 
of  temperature  takes  place  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  highest  temperature 
is  observed,  under  which  circumstances 
the  corresponding  remission  is  noticed  at 
mid-day,  or  a  continuous  fall  takes  place 
until  the  evening. 

During  the  course  of  the  acute  disease 
the  morning  remissions  and  evenins  ex- 
acerbations  maintain  in  typical  cases  a 
very  iniiform  standard  of  temperature 
until  the  period  of  the  crisis  is  attained, 
unless  fresh  extensions  of  the  pneumonic 
process  occur,  when  a  sudden  increase  of 
the  temperature  may  be  usually  observed. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease  or 
during  the  stadium  incrementi  a  more 


'  Those  proposed  by  Thomas  and  Wunder- 
lich  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  A  subcontiniious  course,  with  daily 
variations  of  from  |0  to  |o  Fahr. 

(6)  Subreraittent,  with  daily  variations 
of  1°  to  1-50  Fahr, 

(c)  Remittent,  with  variations  from  1*50 

to  2-5°  Fahr. 

(d)  Intermittent,  a  very  rare  form,  with 

complete  apyrexial  periods  in  the 
daily  course. 

There  is  a  form  of  Pneumonia  described  as 
accompanying  intermittent  fever  where  there 
also  appear  to  be  complete  apyrexial  periods 
corresponding  to  the  type  of  the  fever. 

^  This  occasional  irregularity  renders  a 
mid-day  observation  on  the  temperature  ne- 
cessary in  all  cases  when  scientific  accuracy 
is  required.  In  fact,  unless  frequent  obser- 
vations are  made,  the  period  of  the  maximwn 
elevation  of  temperature  may  escape  observa- 
tion. 

*  This  second  exacerbation  may  sometimes 
be  anticipated ;  that  is,  when  the  afternoon 
exacerbation  occurs  early,  a  rapid  fall  may 
take  place  until  early  in  the  evening,  and 
the  second  rise  may  take  place  early  in  the 
evening  instead  of  at  midnight. 
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marked  remission  may  occasionally  occur, 
and  may  even  be  repeated  inijre  than 
once.  I'liis  is  Ibllowed  in  some  cases  Ijy 
an  intenser  exacerbation,  but  in  otliers 
the  temperature  of  the  succeeding  rise 
falls  below  the  average  standard  of  the 
case.  When  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever 
follows  this  remission,  it  is  also  frequently 
attended  by  an  extension  of  the  pneumo- 
nic process  or  by  a  secondary  inflamma- 
tion of  some  other  organ. ' 

The  pyrexia  tends  to  subside  abruptly 
by  crisis  or  gradually  by  lysis,  the  resolu- 
tion by  crisis  being  however  the  most 
usual  form,  and  the  rapidity  witii  which 
this  takes  place  in  typical  cases  is  again  | 
almost  peculiar  to  this  disease.  Ther- 
mometric  phenomena  of  the  crisis  may 
commence  either  at  the  period  of  the 
morning  remission  or  of  the  post-meridial 
exacerbation.    If  at  the  former,  the  tem- 
perature, which  on  the  preceding  evening 
may  have  maintained  its  previous  height, 
is  found  on  the  following  morning  to  have 
fallen  to  the  normal  or  nearly  to  the  nor- 
mal standard,  and  the  succeeding  exacer- 
bation on  the  following  evening  is  less  by 
1  or  2  degrees  Fahr.  than  those  previously 
observed.    From  this  period  a  gradual 
fall  of  temperature  ensues,  and  within 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  crisis  it  has  usually  reached  the 
limit  of  health,  or  it  may  have  fallen  be- 
low it,  and  after  this  no  further  elevation 
ensues.*   The  extent  of  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature is  sometimes  very  remarkable 
■when  the  fever  has  been  severe,  amount- 
ing even  to  9-7°  Fahr.  in  sixty  hours.  ^ 
This  is  sometimes  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  -when  the  fever  has  been  high  and 
the  patient  is  weak,  and  in  children  par- 
ticularly, the  temperature  may  sink  dur- 
ing the  critical  defervescence  to  1°,  2°,  or 
2*5°  below  the  normal,  and  may  continue 
at  this  low  point  for  forty-eight  or  seventy- 
two  hours.    I  have  observed  in  a  child  a 
temperature  of  96*5°  (axilla)  with  a  cold 
skin  and  profuse  perspiration  maintained 
in  spite  of  artificial  warmth  for  forty- 
eight  hours.   Such  cases  in  children,  how- 
ever, do  not  coramordy  end  unfavorably. 
Variations  in  the  phenomena  of  the  crisis 
are,  however,  not  uncommon.  Some- 
times immediately  before  it  occurs  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  a  higher  point 
than  those  previously  observed.   In  other 


'  Kocher,  Behandlung  der  oroupiiscn  Pneii- 
monie  mit  Veratrum  Preparatcn  ;  Wiirzburg, 
1866. 

2  Griesinger  (Bleuler,  loc.  cit.)  found  this 
rapid  fall  of  temperature  in  112  out  of  146 
cases.  The  normal  temperature  was  reached 
within  twelve  hours  in  37  cases;  within 
twenty-four  hours  in  32  cases  ;  within  thirty- 
six  hours  in  43  cases.  In  41  cases  the  fall  of 
temperature  was  more  gradual. 

8  Zierassen,  loc.  cit.  211. 


cases,  for  twenty-four  or  furty-eight  liours 
previously,  both  the  morning  and  the 
evening  temperature  may  show  a  lower 
range  before  the  final  rapid  decline  takes 
l)lace.  In  some,  again,  the  crisis  is 
marked  rather  Ijy  successive  lalls  of  tem- 
perature during  the  periods  of  rendssion, 
those  of  exacerbation  maintaining  during 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  j-ame 
height  as  before,  but  finally  participating 
in  the  decline — a  course  which  may  be 
regarded  as  presenting  simjjly  a  modilica/- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  rhythmical  progress 
of  the  disease. 

Sometimes,  after  the  crisis  has  distinctly 
appeared,  the  fall  of  the  temperature  is 
suddenly  checked,  and  a  temporary  ex- 
acerbation may  occur,  attended  by  a  ces- 
sation of  the  critical  perspiration  and  by 
a  return  of  the  restlessness  and  of  the 
other  febrile  symptoms. 

For  some  days  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  fever  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  tem- 
porary trivial  exacerbations  from  slight 
causes,  such  as  a  meal  or  a  slight  exer- 
tion ;  but  these,  within  certain  limits,  do 
not  interrupt  the  progress  of  convales- 
cence.' 

The  course  of  the  fever  is,  however, 
subject  to  other  variations,  whicli  are  due 
commonly  to  the  progressive  invasions  of 
other  portions  of  the  lung  or  of  the  oppo- 
site lung,  and  the  crisis  may  be  disturbed 
by  a  relapse. 

The  former  may  occur  while  the  fever 
is  still  present.  They  are  often  marked 
by  an  increased  intensity  of  the  succeed- 
ing exacerbations,  which  may  give  the 
pyrexia  a  remittent  type. 

Eelapses  most  commonly  occur  within 
the  first  three  or  four  days  succeeding  to 
the  crisis.''  I  have,  however,  known  a 
relapse  take  place  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
day,  when  the  temperature  had  been 
natural  since  the  eighth  day."  They  are 
marked  by  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
from  the  normal  or  subnormal  standard 
previously  attained.  The  duration  of  the 
pyrexia  in  these  relapses  is,  however, 
commonly  shorter  than  that  of  the  pri- 
mary attack,  usually  terminating  within 
three  or  four  days  ;  but  cases  are  recorded 
where  even  a  third  relapse  has  ensued.* 

1  Monthus  (loc.  cit.)  remarks  that  the  apy- 
rexial  period  following  an  attack  of  double 
Pneumonia  is  marked  by  a  rather  higher 
temperature,  and  more  readily  sliows  slight 
subsequent  exacerbations  than  wlien  the 
Pneumonia  has  been  unilateral. 

s  Monthus,  loc.  cit.  206. 

»  The  duration  of  the  pyrexia  in  the  second 
attack  was  only  two  days. 

<  See  a  case  by  Ziemsson,  p.  186,  of  1  ncu- 
moiiia  of  the  upper  lobe.  The  maxmium 
temperature  of  the  original  attack  was  102O 
Fahr.  On  the  ninth  day  the  temperature 
fell  to  normal.  On  the  tenth  day  there  was 
a  return  of  the  fever  with  invasion  of  the 
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It  is  therefore  very  important  to  maintain 
thermometric  observations  for  some  days 
after  tlie  normal  temperature  lias  been 
attained — the  more  so  as  relapses  with  in- 
vasion of  other  portions  of  the  lung  are 
seldom  attended  with  a  return  of  the 
initial  rigors,  and  the  increased  tempera- 
ture may  give  the  first  indication  of  the 
extension  of  the  disease. 

In  other  cases  the  temperature  falls  by 
a  gradual  lysis,  which,  in  some  cases  that 
I  have  observed,  has  only  reached  the 
normal  standard  on  the  twelfth  or  four- 
teenth day. 

In  a  third  series,  again,  the  crisis  is  in- 
complete, and  the  course  of  the  pyrexia  is 
protracted.  There  is  very  often  noticed 
on  one  of  the  days  intervening  from  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  inclusive,  a  marked  fall 
both  of  the  morning  and  evening  tempera- 
ture ;  but  this  does  not  reach  the  normal, 
and  on  the  succeeding  days  pyrexia  per- 
sists, though  not  usually  at  its  previously 
high  standard,  A  slow  defervescence  then 
ensues  which  may  be  protracted  over  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  is  attended  with  a 
somewhat  irregular  course  of  the  tempera- 
ture— that  in  the  morning  being  often 
nearly  normal,  while  in  the  evening  it 
may  be  on  some  days  100°  and  on  others 
102°  Fahr.,  occasionally  rising  to  103°  or 
104°,  and  on  the  succeeding  evening  it 
may  again  only  be  100°.  These  cases  are 
generally  attended  with  a  protracted  dis- 
appearance of  the  physical  signs — the 
consolidation  and  bronchial  breathing 
with  line  rales  lasting,  together  with  the 
pyrexial  state,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 


middle  lobe,  and  with  a  temperature  of  104-90. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  a  second  remission  of 
the  pyrexia  took  place,  followed  on  the  fif- 
teenth by  a  return  of  the  fever  (temperature 
102-7),  and  with  invasion  of  the  lower  lobe. 
The  final  crisis  and  permanent  recovery  oc- 
curred on  the  eighteenth  day.  In  another 
case  by  the  same  author,  with  Pneumonia  of 
the  left  lower  lobe,  the  crisis  occurred  on  the 
fifth  day.  On  the  sixth  there  was  a  severe 
return  of  the  fever,  followed  on  the  eighth  day 
,  by  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation  of  the 
right  upper  lobe,  while  the  resolution  of  the 
lung  first  affected  continued  unimpeded.  The 
final  fall  of  temperature  began  on  the  eleventh 
day  and  continued  through  the  twelfth,  when 
convalescence  was  re-established.  Grisolle 
says  that  relapses  occurred  with  him  in  the 
proportion  of  once  in  28  cases.  Briquet  met 
witii  16  instances  in  92  cases.  Grisolle  quotes 
a  case  m  which  three  consecutive  relapses 
took  place,  the  last  being  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day.  Commonly  the  course  of  tlie 
relapse  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  first  attack, 
rarely  lasting  more  than  three  or  four  days. 
In  the  case,  however,  quoted,  each  attack 
lasted  nnie  days,  and  the  last  was  very  se- 
vere. (There  is  some  confusion  in  Grisolle's 
statement  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the 
relapses.) 
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but  gradually  disappearing  and  ending  iu 
perfect  recovery.' 

Tbe  circumstances  determining  a  more 
protracted  course  of  the  pyrexia  are  not 
always  clearly  discoverable.  Cases  where 
bronchitis  passes  into  Pneumonia,  and 
which  lielong  rather  to  the  clinical  cate- 
gory of  broncho-pneumonias,  often  evince 
this  tendency  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
this  peculiarity  is  sufficient  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  remove  a  case  in  which  it 
is  observed  from  the  category  of  the  pri- 
mary form,  as  it  is  occasionally  seen  when 
the  mode  of  invasion  and  the  earlier 
course  are  typical  of  this  condition  ;  and 
it  must,  therefore,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
a  somewhat  exceptional  variation. 

The  eases  in  which  I  have  observed  this 
course  are  most  commonly  those  which 
are  accompanied  by  an  extreme  degree  of 
gastric  catarrh,  or  when  the  Pneumonia 
attacks  persons  of  weakly  constitutions,  or 
those  of  previously  dissipated  habits.  In 
some  cases  also  where  bleeding  has  been 
practised  the  recovery  has  been  slow.^  A 
very  widespread  opinion  now  exists  that 
venesection  tends  to  retard  convalescence. 
The  presence  of  tubercle  or  the  tubercular 
diathesis  appears  also  to  protract  the 
course  of  acute  Pneumonia.  Such  patients 
may  in  many  instances  recover  entirely 
from  the  inliammatory  consolidation,  but 
in  others  the  resolution  is  imperfect,  and 
the  disease,  although  in  rare  instances, 

'  In  one  case  under  ray  own  observation,  a 
boy  aged  15,  previously  in  good  health,  got 
chilled.  Pneumonia  supervened  with  rigor 
on  tlie  following  morning;  admission  on  the 
third  day  of  disease  with  well-developed 
Pneumonia  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
right  lung,  and  severe  gastric  catarrh.  Tem- 
perature on  fourth  day,  105° ;  on  the  eighth 
day  it  fell  to  990 ;  on  the  ninth  and  tenth 
days  it  was  99°  and  98-4°;  on  the  eleventh 
day  it  rose  to  lOQO  without  any  discoverable 
increase  of  the  Pneumonia.  It  then  fluctuated 
between  lOOO  and  102°,  reaching  to  103°  on 
the  fourteenth  day,  and  only  fell  gradually 
to  the  normal  on  the  thirty  fifth  day.  The 
physical  signs  only  completely  disappeared 
by  the  sixtieth  day. 

This  was  the  case  in  that  by  Zimmermann 
before  quoted.  The  case  was  peculiar  in  its 
course.  The  temperature  on  the  first  day 
was  104O  in  spite  of  VS  to  2  lbs.  and  repeated 
on  the  second  day  to  14  oz.  Up  to  the  third 
day  there  were  only  the  physical  signs  of 
congestion,  but  the  respiration  was  slightly 
bronchial  in  one  place.  On  the  third  day 
there  was  a  distinct  remission  in  the  morning 
(99-80),  but  followed  by  an  evening  exacer- 
bation to  105-80.  On  the  fourth  day,  rusty 
sputa,  dulness,  and  bronchial  breathing  ap- 
peared in  the  lung.  A  second  imperfect  crisis 
occurred  on  the  ninth  day,  with  a  subsequent 
elevation  of  temperature  on  the  tenth,  reach- 
ing 103O  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and  with 
irregular  intermissions  maintaining  a  tem- 
perature of  lOOO  to  the  twenty-fifth  day. 
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passes  into  tho  eoiulitioii  of  a  chronic 
tuljcrciilar  Pnciiniouiu.' 

Pneumonia  of  tlie  apex  is  said  by  j 
Zieinssen  and  Uioulcr  to  U;w\  to  maintain  i 
a  high  temperature  diwing  a  longer  i)e-  j 
riod  tlian  tliat  of  the  base,*  and  tliat  in  i 
non-tubercular  patients,  though  the  pro- 
tracted course  may  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion of  this  complication.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  I  have 
known  the  crisis  to  occur  in  a  well-marked 
case  of  Pneumonia  of  the  apex  as  early  as 
tlic  fourth  day.  Ziemssen  thinks  that 
such  cases  may  be  distinguished  from  tu- 
bercular Pneumonia  by  the  constantly 
maintained  high  temperature ;  but  my 
own  experience  would  show  that  this  sign 
cannot  be  relied  on,  since  I  have  observed 
that  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  cases 
of  protracted  simple  Pneumonia  is  not 
always  continuous,  while  it  may  be  so  in 
some  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  of  tubercu- 
lar Pneumonia. 

The  coexistence  of  pleuritic  effusion 
certainly  tends  in  some  cases  to  render 
the  thermomctrical  crisis  incomplete  and 
to  protract  the  period  of  defervescence. 
It  also,  as  might  be  expected,  delays  the 
disappearance  of  the  physical  signs ;  the 
complication  with  pericarditis  has  a  simi- 
lar influence  in  the  crisis.  Ziemssen  re- 
marks that  neither  pleurisy  nor  pericar- 
ditis, when  occurring  in  the  course  of 
Pneumonia,  has  any  necessary  tendency 
to  raise  the  temperature  above  the  stand- 
ard of  the  individual  case. 

The  period  of  the  crisis  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion  and  of 
careful  thermometric  observation.  The 
recognition  of  this  tendency  has  been 
common  to  many  observers,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Laennec.  AndraF  thought 
that  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  or  twenty- 
first  days  were  the  most  common  periods 
of  its  occurrence— supporting  the  doctrine 
of  special  critical  days  advanced  by  Hip- 
pocrates. Grisolle  disputed  this  opinion. 
Traube  (Ueber  krisen  und  kritischen  Ta- 
gen)  has  again  revived  it,  and  has  asserted 

'  This  course  is,  however,  very  rare  in  the 
acute  primary  disease.  Most  of  the  forms  of 
tubercular  Pneumonia  run  the  course  of 
catarrhal  or  hroncho-Pneumonia. 

*  See  a  case  by  Ziemssen  (loc.  cit.  pp. 
180-2)  of  Pneumonia  of  upper  lobe,  in  a  child 
aged  nine  months.  Tlie  pyrexia  lasted  tliirty- 
one  days,  and  the  physical  signs  only  disap- 
peared three  weeks  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  fever.  Blouler  (loc.  cit.  p.  1!))  states 
that  of  the  cases  observed  by  him  and  Gries- 
ino-er  when  the  inflammation  affected  tho 
apex  of  the  right  lung,  in  one  only  did  the 
fall  of  temperature  occur  before  the  sixth  day, 
and  in  three-fourths  of  these  cases  it  took 
place  after  this  date,  while  in  more  than  half 
the  cases  of  Pneumonia  of  the  base  deferves- 
cence ensued  from  tho  third  to  the  fifth  day. 

8  Clin.  M6d.  iii.  516. 


that  in  acute  diseases,  and  especially  in 
Pneumonia,  the  crisis  usually  occurs  on 
the  tliird,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh 
days,  and  that  therefore  it  has  a  pre|)on- 
derating  tendency  to  ai)p(;ar  on  uneven 
days.  This,  however,  has  been  denied 
by  different  oljservers,  whose  observations 
show  that  the  crisis  is  by  no  means  so 
constant  on  the  uneven  days  as  Traube 
I'elieved,  but  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  amounting  respectively  to  20  and 
25  per  cent,  and  collectively  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  it  tends  to  oc- 
cur on  the  fifth  and  seventh  days.' 

The  cases  of  winch  I  possess  sufliciently 
accurate  thermometric  observations  give 
very  similar  results,  though  in  smaller 
numbers.  Out  of  twenty-seven  cases  end- 
ing favorably,  a  distinct  thermometric 
crisis  occurred  in  eighteen,  and  two  more 
were  admitted  on  the  fifth  and  eighth 
days  respectively  with  the  physical  signs 
of  Pneumonia,  but  with  a  normal  tem- 
perature, which  was  maintained  subse- 
quently. These,  therefore,  may  .justly,  I 
think,  be  added  to  the  above,  making  the 
propoi-tion  of  cases  terminating  by  crisis, 
as  compared  with  those  not  thus  ending, 
as  twenty  to  twenty -seven. 

The  following  were  the  days*  in  which 
a  crisis  was  observed : — On  the  fourth 
day,  one  case ;  on  the  sixth,  one  ;  on  the 
seventh,  six  ;  on  the  eighth,  two  ;  on  the 
ninth,  four  ;  on  the  tenth,  two  ;  and  on 
the  eleventh  day,  two  cases.  The  period 
of  complete  defervescence  varied  from 
twelve  hours  (four  cases)  to  seventy-two 
hours  (one  case).    In  the  remainder  it 


1  The  days  of  crisis  observed  by  Wunder- 
lich  (Spec.  Path.  Therap.  Abth.  iii.  B.  ii.  p. 
334),  Ziemssen  (loc.  cit.  174),  Thomas  (Arch, 
der  Heilk.),  and  Bleuler  (loc.  cit.)  may  be 
best  expressed  in  a  tabular  form : — 


Crisis,  Number  of  Cases. 


Day  of 

Wiin- 

Zicms- 

Thomas 

Bleul-r 

Total. 

dixease. 

derlich. 

660. 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3d 

10 

9 

6 

6 

31 

4th 

11 

3 

6 

13 

33 

5th 

14 

31 

11 

22 

78 

Gth 

14 

5 

5 

26 

50 

7tli 

19 

35 

10 

32 

96 

8th 

4 

4 

4 

24 

36 

9  th 

3 

9 

0 

12 

24 

10th 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

11th 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

12th 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

13th 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

14th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

107 

46 

146 

374 

«  I  have  reckoned  the  day  of  invasion  as 
the  first,  the  next  day  as  the  second  day. 
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varied  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

Two  otlier  cases  terminated  by  gradual 
lysis,  one  on  the  twelfth  and  another  on 
the  fourteenth  day,  the  temperature  grad- 
ually falling  to  the  normal. 

In  live  others  the  duration  was  pro- 
tracted without  complications,  which 
would  account  for  the  persistence  of  the 
pyrexia,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
there  was  considerable  pleuritic  effusion. 
In  this  case  an  imperfect  crisis  took  place 
on  the  tenth  daj-,  but  the  temperature  re- 
maiued  elevated  until  the  forty-sixth  day. 
Of  the  remainder  three  recovered  per- 
fectly, though  the  pyrexia  only  ceased  on 
the  twentj'-fourth,  thirtieth,'  and  thirty- 
fifth  days  respectively.  2  In  the  fourth 
there  was,  however,  a  suspicion  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  Pneumonia,  which  had  in- 
vaded the  whole  right  lung,  and  which 
was  complicated  with  pleurisy,  resolved 
imperfectlj'^,  and  occasional  pyrexia  re- 
mained until  the  eighty-first  day. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed,  I  do  not 
think  that  cases  where  the  temperature  is 
much  elevated,  i.  e.  above  104°,  necessa- 
rily have  a  longer  duration  than  those  in 
which  the  pyrexia  is  less  marked.  The 
pyrexia  in  the  former  may  end  rapidly  by 
an  early  crisis,  and  in  the  latter  its  disap- 
pearance may  sometimes  be  considerably 
protracted.  My  own  observations  would 
also  tend  to  confirm  Thomas's  opinion 
that  the  extent  of  lung  att'ected  does  not 
necessarily  delay  the  appearance  of  tlie 
defervescence,  though  cases  supporting 
the  contrary  opinion,  which  has  been  ad° 
vanced  by  Ziemssen,  may  sometimes  be 
met  with. 

Togetiier  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
fever,  the  aspect  of  the  patient  markedly 
changes.  The  flush  disapnears,  and  pro- 
fuse sweating  is  almost  constantly  ob- 
served.3  The  face  may  be  pallid  and 
sunken,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  general 
condition  may  be  one  of  such  intense  col- 
lapse as  to  lead  to  immediate  fears  of  a 
fatal  issue,  which  indeed  sometimes  oc- 
curs at  this  period. <  The  pulse  becomes 
small  and  often  dicrotous,  and  generally 
lalls  in  frequency.  It  seldom,  however 
attains  the  normal  standard,  and  is  liable 
to  irregular  exacerbations  for  some  days 
later,  quite  irrespective  of  any  correspond- 


This  case  was  a  man  of  dissolute  habits. 
An  imperfect  cns.s  took  place  on  the  ninth 
(lay.    1  he  general  symptoms  were  very  se- 

se.o;7w  P""''^'^™  ^P"*'-^  the 

o?  „° t  ''.-^'^'"^  to  strong  suspicions 
ot  gray  hepatization. 

*  This  case  has  been  already  alluded  to 

1  Hmnt^'  ^^'  '^  this  ca 

a"  imperfect  crisis. 

»  Herpes  also  may  appear  as  a  critical  phe- 
nomenon at  this  time.  ^ 

♦  I  have  seen  two  casus  of  this  nature. 


ing  variations  of  temperature.  Children 
particularly  may  be  for  hours  partially 
unconscious  and  almost  incapable  of  being 
roused,  with  a  cold  skin  bathed  in  colli- 
quative perspiration.'  A  catarrhal  flow 
from  the  nose  is  sometimes  also  observed 
in  children  at  this  period  simultaneously 
with  the  perspiration. 

The  respiration  at  the  same  time  falls 
in  frequency.  The  pain  in  the  side,  if 
this  has  persisted  up  to  the  period  of  the 
crisis,  disappears  or  is  much  relieved. 
The  cough  becomes  looser ;  the  expecto- 
ration loses  its  tenacity,  and  the  I'usty 
character  diminishes,  though  it  may  not 
finally  disappear  until  some  days  later. 
In  its  further  course  and  during  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Pneumonia  the  sputa  gradu- 
ally assume  a  bronchitic  character.  The 
most  marked  appearance  is,  however,  that 
of  black  pigment,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  rusty  tinge  of  blood,  and  the  early 
appearance  of  which  is  a  favorable  sign. 
The  amount  of  this  pigment  in  some  cases, 
when  the  resolution  is  retarded,  is  some- 
times very  considerable  :  I  have  seen  the 
sputa  during  many  days  almost  black  from 
its  presence. 

Other  phenomena  are  occasionally  ob- 
served, some  of  which  have  been  regarded 
as  truly  critical,  that  is  to  say,  as  in  part 
conducing  to  the  fall  of  temperature  ; 
others,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
accidental,  or  as  a  result  of  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever.  Among  the  former,  whose 
influence  in  really  producing  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature must  be  considered  doubtful,  are 
hemorrhage  and  diarrhoea.  Hemorrhage 
is  occasionally  observed  in  the  form  of 
epistaxis,  more  rarely  as  htematuria,  and 
occasionally  it  proceeds  from  the  bowels.'^ 
Diarrhoea  is  more  common,^  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  crisis  may  take 
place  without  any  of  these  events,  and 
their  appearance  is  as  a  whole  decidedly 
exceptional,  the  only  constant  critical  dis- 
charge (with  the  exception  of  the  changes 
in  the  amount  of  the  urinary  secretions) 
being  that  from  the  skin. 

Erysipelas  is  mentioned  as  an  occasional 
critical  phenomenon.'' 

'  An  excellent  and  life-like  description  of 
this  condition  is  given  by  Ziemssen,  loc,  cit. 
167. 

^  I  have  only  seen  one  case  of  this  nature. 

'  Huss,  p.  53,  says  that  diarrhoea  most 
commonly  occurs  on  the  seventh  day  in  cases 
of  Pneumonia  characterized  by  severe  gastrio 
disturbances,  but  that  tlie  convalescence  of 
sucli  cases  is  usually  pi-otracted. 

Grisolle  quotes  from  Serres  a  case  of  a  pa- 
tient who  had  several  attacks  of  Pneumonia, 
each  terminating  in  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 
I  have  only  seen  one  such  case.  Tlio  erysipe- 
las appeared  three  days  after  complete  defer- 
vescence, and  tlio  r(!Solution  of  the  Pneumonia 
and  the  aubscciuent  recovery  of  the  patient 
Were  greatly  pi-otractod. 
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When  the  nervous  system  has  been  pro- 
foundly implicated  during  the  pyroxial 
period,  tlie  symptoms  ofsudi  disturbance 
also  connnonly  disapi)oar  during  the  crisis. 
Delirium  or  extreme  restlessness  usually 
pass,  particularly  in  children,  into  quiet 
sleep.  In  adult  persons,  and  especially 
in  those  of  dissipated  habits,  this  may  not 
be  the  case  ;  1  have  seen  symi)toms  closely 
reseniblingdelirium  tremens  persist  during 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  normal  temper- 
ature has  l)een  reached  and  maintained. 

The  physical  signs  of  the  disease  may 
begin  to  improve  coincidently  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  fever.'    The  com- 
mencement of  the  resolution,  however,  is 
more  commonly  observed  after  the  first 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
apyrexial  period.    In  some  cases  it  is  so 
rapid  that  all  the  physical  signs  of  the 
disease  may  have  totally  disappeared  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  improvement. 2   I  have  seen  this 
in  one  case  where  the  whole  lower  lobe 
has  been  implicated,  and  it  may  occur 
without  any  marked  increase  of  tlie  ex- 
pectoration, or  even  when  this  has  been 
scanty  and  quite  insignificant  in  quantity. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  proportion  of  exudation  re- 
moved by  expectoration  must  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  amount  pres- 
ent in  the  lungs.    Commonly,  however, 
the  course  of  resolution  is  more  protracted. 
Grisolle  states  that  all  the  physical  signs 
had  only  completely  disappeared  in  37  out 
of  103  cases  who  left  the  hospital  between 
the  twentieth  and  the  fifty-fifth  days.  Dr. 
Stokes  gives  the  following  results  of  24 
cases,  dating  from  the  commencement  of 
resolution.     In  nine  the  physical  signs 
had  disappeared  at  the  end  of  a  week  ;  in 
nine  more  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days ;  in 
five  at  the  end  of  three  weeks ;  and  in  one 
they  lasted  a  month.  In  26  cases  of  which 
I  have  notes  of  the  total"  disappearance  of 

1  Grisolle  states  that  the  improvement  in 
the  physical  signs  may  precede  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  pyrexia.  Grisolle's  statement 
appears,  however,  to  he  made  independently 
of  thermometric  observations.  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  where  this  occurred  b(!fore  a 
marked  form  of  temperature,  and  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  Grisolle  regards  a  rapid 
pulse  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  fever. 
It  has  been  already  stated  tliat  the  pulse  may 
remain  rapid  after  the  fever  has  snbsidcid. 

«  Ziemssen  gives  a  case  of  a  child  where  the 
pbysical  signs  had  disappeared  before  the 
end  of  the  eighth  day  of  llie  diseas(% 

3  Tbis  includes  the  fnial  disappearance  of 
all  rales  as  well  as  dulnoss  and  bronchial 
breathing.  Crepitation  or  fine  moist  rides 
may  as  has  been  before  stated,  often  persist 
for  days,  or  even  weeks,  after  all  other  signs 
have  disappeared.  Probably  the  weakened 
resistance  of  the  vascular  coats  leaves,  durnig 
a  lengthened  period,  a  tendency  to  a  ccrtani 


the  physical  signs,  their  duration  after 
defervescence  was  as  follows  : — In  one 
case,  two  days ,  in  three,  three  days  ;  in 
one,  four  days  ;  in  one,  five  days  ;  in  one, 
six  days ;  in  three,  seven  days  ;  in  one, 
nine  clays ;  in  nine,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days  ;  in  five,  from  twenty  to  twenty -five 
days;  in  one,  from  twenty  to  tliirty.  Two 
other  patients  left  the  hospital  with  phy- 
sical signs  still  remaining  on  the  twc^nty- 
fourth  and  eightieth  days.'    In  some  of 
the  cases  of  longer  duration  the  Tneu- 
monia  was  complicated  with  pleurisy,  and 
when   much  cfl'usion  has  been  present 
some  dulness  at  the  base  may  remain  al- 
most indefinitely,  as  I  have  seen  in  one  or 
two  cases  not  included  in  this  list.  The 
coexistence  of  tubercles  may  also  indefi- 
nitely protract  the  resolution.  Patients 
whose  health  has  been  previously  bad  are 
also  liable  to  a  retarded  resolution  ;  but 
this  is  not  always  observed.    The  same 
tendency  has  been  noticed  in  cases  where 
the  defervescence  is  not  marked  by  a 
crisis,  or  only  by  an  imperfect  one.'' 

Dr.  Stokes  has  observed  that  retraction 
of  the  chest  walls  may  follow  an  attack  of 
Pneumonia.  This  has  been  disputed  by 
Grisolle  and  Woillez ;  but  Dr.  Walshe 
hais  seen  it  take  place  when  the  Pneumo- 
nia had  been  unattended  by  liquid  effu- 
sion into  the  pleura.  I  have  also  observed 
it  in  one  of  the  cases  of  protracted  Pneu- 
monia before  mentioned." 

The  recovery  of  strength  and  of  flesh  is 
generally  very  rapid.  The  appetite  often 
returns  almost  Avith  the  cessation  of  the 
pyrexia.  Wachsmuth  observed  in  a  pa- 
tient  whose  loss  of  weight  in  four  days 

degree  of  oedema,  particularly  in  the  lower 
j)ortions  of  the  lung. 

1  Bleuler  (loc.  cit.)  gives  the  following  pe- 
riods of  resolution  in  150  cases :  One  day,  5 
cases  ;  two  days,  2  cases  ;  three  days,  4  cases; 
four  days,  21  cases ;  five  days,  21  cases ;  six 
days,  30  cases ;  seven  days,  13  cases ;  eight 
days,  11  cases;  nine  days,  5  cases;  ten  to 
fifteen  days,  18  cases  ;  fifteen  to  twenty  dajrs, 
0  cases;  more  than  twenty  days,  7  cases, 
among  which  were  included  3  cases  of  Pneu- 
monia on  the  right  upper  lobe. 

2  Ziemssen  remarks  that  in  cases  where 
the  crisis  is  early,  resolution  may  be  sliort, 
but  my  own  experience  lias  not  confirmed 

this.  .        ,    ,  • 

»  In  a  hoy  in  whom  the  pyrexia  and  physi- 
cal signs  lasted  together  sixty  days  (see  note, 
p  179),  there  was  observed  when  he  left  the 
hospital  some  flattening  inferiorly  of  the  right 
(the  afl-ected)  side.  One  month  later,  when 
he  presented  himself  for  examination,  the 
measurements  were:  At  nipple— right  side, 
12  inches ;  left,  12  inches.  At  sixth  rib- 
right  side,  11  inches  ;  left,  llj  J  ^''''^ 
was  also  some  procidentia  of  the  shoulder  on 
the  right  side.  The  amount  of  effusion  pres- 
ent here  was  throughout  extremely  sma  1, 
but  some  dulness  still  remained  at  the  right 
base,  attended  with  weak  breathing. 
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amounted  to  a  daily  average  of  24  oz.  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  wiiom  the 
loss  of  weight  continued  for  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  crisis,  that  in  the  succeed- 
ing four  days  nearly  2  lbs.  were  regained.' 
I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  from  7  to 
14  lbs.  may  be  gained  in  weight  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  convalescence. 

An  attack  of  acute  Pneumonia  is  sel- 
dom succeeded  by  secondary  diseases,  ex- 
cept in  patients  liable  to  tubercle.  Zieras- 
sen  has  observed  in  children  that  oedema 
of  the  lower  extremities  may  be  caused  by 
a  pure  hydrtemia,  independently  of  albu- 
minuria, which,  however,  is  sometimes 
present  to  a  slight  degree.  Dr.  Walshe 
has  observed  the  same  phenomenon  asso- 
ciated with  coagulation  in  the  veins. 

Gubler^  and  Macario^  have  each  ob- 
served instances  of  general  paralysis  fol- 
lowing Pneumonia,  but  these  cases  are 
fortunately  rare. 

The  termination  of  Pneumonia  is  not, 
however,  always  favorable.  It  may  end 
fatally  or  it  may  give  rise  to  local  abscess 
or  to  gangrene  of  the  lung,  or  finally  it 
may  pass  into  a  chronic  state. 

In  some  cases,  which  may  prove  fatal 
during  the  acute  stage,  the  pyrexia  may 
persist  to  the  last,  and  may,  as  before 
stated,  increase  rapidly  towards  the  close 
of  life.  In  others,  however,  no  elevation 
of  temperature  occurs,  and  it  may  even 
sink  to  normal  before  the  fatal  termina- 
tion :  I  have  seen  in  one  case,  in  a  patient 
aged  62,  death  occur  after  the  crisis  had 
taken  place  forty-eight  hours  previously, 
and  in  whom  during  the  first  portion  of 
this  period  the  symptoms  miglit  on  the 
whole  have  been  considered  favorable. 

Most  commonly  death  ensues  during 
the  acute  period  of  the  disease,  when  it  is 
usually  preceded  either  by  intense  pros- 
tration or  by  extreme  dyspnoea.  The 
pulse  becomes  small  and  extremely  rapid 
and  dicrotous,  and  the  respiration  is 
commonly  greatly  accelerated.  Expecto- 
ration becomes  difficult,  or  ceases,  while 
large  coarse  metallic  rales  are  heard  in 
the  trachea  and  lai'ger  bronchi,  and  fine 
and  medium-sized  rales  indicative  of  cede- 
ma  of  the  lung,  extend  over  the  non-con- 
solidated portions.  The  face  becomes 
livid,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  skin  is 
often  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration,  which 
is  colliquative  when  the  temperature  is 
low.  A  semi-comatose  state  supervenes 
towards  the  last,  but  in  some  instances 


^  Zur  Lehre  von  Fieber,  Arch,  der  Heilk. 
18G5,  p.  236.  In  this  case  the  temperature 
had  been  very  high,  ] 0(5-10,  and  the  defer- 
vescence was  gradual  after  the  crisis. 

'  Arch.  G6n.  1860-1. 
Gaz.  M6d.,  Par.  1858.    Huxham  says: 
"I  have  seen  in  some  cases  (though  few  in- 
deed) a  complete  paraplegia."    (On  Fevers, 
p.  183.)  ' 


intelligence  is  preserved  to  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  fatal  issue.  In  children, 
coma  or  convulsions  are  very  common. 
In  old  people  death  may  often  take  place 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.' 

Sometimes,  particularly  in  children  as 
described  by  Ziemssen,  death  may  occur 
at  a  later  stage.  The  fever  does  not  main- 
tain the  high  standard  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  disease,  but  persists  together 
with  the  physical  signs.  The  pulse  re- 
mains accelerated,  the  skin  becomes  in- 
tensely pallid  ;  emaciation,  reducing  the 
patient  to  the  extremest  degrees  of  maras- 
mus, progresses  rapidly  ;  and  the  patient 
dies  in  the  third  or  fourth  week.  In  other 
cases  there  is  observed  an  incomplete 
remission,  followed  by  a  return  of  the 
fever,  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  in 
the  course  of  the  second  week. 

Some  cases,  however,  presenting  these 
characters  lapse  into  a  more  chronic 
stage  ;  the  fever  and  physical  signs  may 
persist  during  many  weeks,  but  the  for- 
mer may  subside,  while  the  lung  remains 
permanently  consolidated  with  signs  of 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi.^ 

No  special  condition  of  the  lung  is 
necessarily  associated  with  a  fatal  termi- 
nation in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  the  red  or  gray  hepatization,  or 
even  difiuse  suppuration,  may  be  found 
in  diflferent  cases  under  circumstances 
which  are  otherwise  apparently  similar. 

The  termination  in  abscess  is  very  rare. 
Huss  says  it  only  occurs  once  in  fifty  or 
sixty  cases,  and  usually  only  in  patients 
of  bad  constitution.  According  to  this 
author,  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
males  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  he 
states  that  it  was  more  common  when 
bleeding  formed  part  of  the  treatment 
than  it  has  proved  since  this  was  aban- 
doned by  him.  The  period  of  this  termi- 
nation, as  determined  by  profuse  purulent 
expectoration,  has  varied,  according  to 
GrisoUe,  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty- 
eighth  days.  Profuse  expectoration  may 
continue  for  three  months  subsequentlj^ 
The  site  of  the  abscess  is  usually  at  the 
apex ;  one  case,  however,  has  been  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Stokes,  where  a  cavity  in 
the  midst  of  pneumonic  tissue  was  found 
at  the  base  of  the  lung.  The  signs  of  this 
condition  have  been  already  described.' 
Cases  in  which  it  occurs  usually  run  a 
protracted  course,  though  death  ordi- 
narily, according  to  Grisolle,  takes  place 
before  the  thirteenth  week.  Pyrexia  per- 
sists, and  the  expectoration,  which  is  at 
times  intermittent,  consists  of  large  quan- 
tities of  puriform  matter.  The  pyrexia 
tends  to  assume  the  character  of  hectic 


1  Cruveilhier,  Path.  Anat.,  Liv.  xxix. 
*  These  cases  will  be  again  considered  un- 
der the  head  of  Chronic  Pneumouia. 
3  See  ante,  p.  170. 
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fever,  but  from  the  rarity  of  the  disease 
thcrinonu'trie  observations  arc  waiiLiii}'. 
-fciiuaoiation  procuresses  as  loii<^  as  llic 
fever  rt'inaiiis,  and  many  cases  end  fatally, 
sonictinu'H  with  the  si^rns  of  jn'ohajniia,  in 
other  instances  by  rupture  of  the  abscess 
into  tlu!  pleural  cavity,  and  occasionally 
by  sudden  suffocation  resulting  from  the 
filling  of  the  bronchi  with  pus.  Others, 
however,  progress  more  or  less  completely 
to  recovery  ;  in  tliese  the  abscess  cavity 
may  cither  cicatrize,  or  it  may  remain 
patent  but  completely  quiescent,  and  re- 
vealed only  by  ph3'sical  signs  more  or  less 
distinctly  indicating  its  existence.' 

The  termination  in  (jangrene  is  almost 
equally  rare  with  that  in  abscess,  and 
Grisolle  has  even  doubted  whether  it  is  a 
cause  or  a  consequence  of  the  latter. 
Some  well-authenticated  instances  are, 
however,  recorded,  and  it  appears  that  an 
epidemic  constitution  may  at  times  pre- 
dispose to  its  occurrence.^  It  commonly 
appears  late  in  the  disease  ;  but  it  has 
been  seen  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  (Huss). 
In  fifty-three  cases  of  which  I  possess 
observations,  I  have  found  two  instances 
of  gangrene,*  and  in  both  these  it  was 
irregularly  diffused  through  scattered 
spots  of  pneumonic  infiltration.  Its  site, 
according  to  Huss's  observations,  is  most 
commonly  in  the  lower  lobe,  and  it  has 
almost  invariably  occurred  in  exhausted 
constitutions.  Gangrene  is  much  more 
common  in  tubercular  Pneumonia.  Its 
physical  signs  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. In  addition  to  these  its  advent 
is  usually  marked  by  a  sudden  and  in- 
tense prostration  of  strength,  with  a  rapid 
weak  pulse  and  sunken  countenance. 
The  characteristic  sputa  are,  however, 
the  only  positive  signs,  when  developed 
suddenly  in  the  course  of  a  primary  Pneu- 
monia. It  appears  to  be  almost  invari- 
ably fatal. 

CosrPLiCATiONS  OF  Pnetjmonta. — 
Some  of  these  affecting  the  kidneys  and 
nervous  system  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. Others,  however,  deserve  men- 
tion,'' 


•  Of  20  cases,  Huss  states  that  12  died,  4 
recovered  completely,  and  4  only  partially. 
A  case  of  cicatrization  of  a  supposed  pneumo- 
nic abscess  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Stokes. 

'  Hughes  (Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  2d  Ser.  vii. 
1848)  found  28  cases  of  gangr(!ne  in  200  post- 
mortem examinations  of  Pneumonia.  At  one 
time  it  was  noted  tliat  several  cases  of  gan- 
grene appeared  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  of  influenza,  and  tliat  as  many  as 
six  cases  occurred  in  one  week. 

'  See  also  notes  to  Section  oil  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  Pneumonia,  "Gangrene." 

■*  Under  this  head  I  only  propose  to  treat 
of  sucli  complications  as  may  appear  sec- 
ondarily to  or  simultaneously  with  Pneumo- 


Lari/ngitis,  though  not  mentioned  by 
IIuKs,  is  an  occasional  complication.  Gri- 
solle quotes  Serres  as  having  collected  the 
histories  of  ten  cases,  and  Dr.  "Walshe  says 
that  Uidema  of  the  glottis  may  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  a  fatal  termination. 

BrondiUvi  is  a  more  frciquent  complica- 
tion. Grisolle  says  that  it  has  occurred 
in  one-fourth  of  his  cases,  that  it  is  seven 
times  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females,  and  that  it  is  most  frequent  in 
tlie  winter  months.  It  affects  both  lungs, 
though  it  sometimes  appears  in  excess  on 
the  affected  side.  Its  intensity  varies 
greatly  in  individual  cases.  Its  presence, 
when  general,  however,  increases  the 
dyspncea  and  the  livid ity  of  the  face.  It 
also  renders  the  sputa  more  abundant  and 
the  cough  more  frequent.  It  is  seen  from 
Huss's  tables  that  it  tends  (at  least  when 
severe)  to  increase  the  mortality  of  the 
primary  disease.' 

Pleurisy  is  also  very  common.  Tliere 
are,  indeed,  very  few  cases  of  Pneumonia 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  lung  in  which 
the  visceral  pleura  is  not  implicated. 
Efl'usion,  according  to  Grisolle,  occurs  in 
about  15  per  cent.  The  amount  of  fluid 
is  commonly  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent 
of  lung  implicated.  Its  signs  are  naturally, 
almost  invariabljf,  found  at  the  base,  what- 
ever the  site  of  the  Pneumonia.  Its  in- 
fluence on  the  pyrexia  and  on  the  progress 


nia.  The  following  table  from  Huss  gives  a 
relative  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  other 
complications,  and  of  their  influence  on  the 
mortality.  This  table  appears  to  include 
cases  of  both  catarrhal  and  aeute  primary 
Pneumonia  ;  but  while  some  chronic  diseases 
are  mentioned,  the  omission  of  others,  as  can- 
cer, is  remarkable.  Huss,  however,  does  not 
treat  of  tlie  secondary  Pneumonias  compli- 
cating other  diseases. 


Recov- 
eries. 

m 

o 
O 

Total. 

Per  ot. 

of 
deaths. 

92 

12 

104 

11 -.03 

Broncliitis  capillaris,  acute  . 

120 

20 

140 

14  28 

Bronchitis  chroiiira. 

36 

6 

42 

14-2S 

Eiiipliyscina  pulmouum  . 

20 

6 

26 

23  07 

Tuberculosis  pulmonum 

24 

12 

36 

33-3 

Pericarditis  .... 

10 

12 

22 

54  54 

Endocarditis     .       .       .  . 

1 

3 

4 

75 

Phlebitis  after  bleeding  . 

0 

2 

2 

100 

Valvular  disease  of  heart 

16 

7 

23 

30-43 

Meninijitis  corobralis 

0 

2 

2 

100 

Erysipelas  faciei 

11 

1 

12 

6-Xi 

Catarrh\is  intestinalls  . 

no 

13 

123 

10-.56 

Enteritis  et  entero-collllB,  acute 

31 

6 

37 

16  21 

Colitis  chronica 

0 

2 

2 

100 

21 

2 

2.) 

8-69 

Brij^ht's  disease 

20 

26 

62 

50 

Acute  articul.ir  rhenmatlBm  . 

20 

2 

22 

8-69 

Intorraitlcnt  fever  . 

60 

6 

66 

909 

20 

0 

25 

20 

Delirium  tremens  . 

144 

38 

1.S0 

20 

Chronic  alcoholism  . 

12 

4 

16 

25 

ToUl  .... 

774 

185 

959 

'  The  inclusion  of  cases  of  Broncho-pneu- 
monia in  Huss's  statistics  must,  however,  be 
remembered. 
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of  resolution  has  been  already  consiclered. 
Unless  very  considerable  in  amount,  or 
when  occurring  on  the  site  opposite  to 
the  pneumonic  lung,  it  does  not  very 
materially  modify  the  mortality.  Un- 
der the  latter  circumstances,  however, 
it  may  dangerously  lessen  the  respiratory 
surfixce.  Pneumothorax  has  beeu  men- 
tioned as  an  occasional  complication  ;  but 
its  existence  is  very  doubtful,  and  is  en- 
tirely unsubstantiated  by  post-mortem 
evidence.  Probably  the  tympanitic  note 
occasionally  heard  over  the  non-consoli- 
dated parts  has  given  rise  to  error  in  this 
respect. 

Pericarditis,  though  a  less  common 
event,  is  a  very  dangerous  complication. 
Huss's  statistics  show  that  it  proves  fatal 
in  more  than  half  the  number  of  cases 
affected.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to 
originate  in  the  same  cause  as  the  Pneu- 
monia, or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  direct 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  affection — 
(it  may,  however,  occur,  and  apparently 
with  about  equal  frequency,  in  pneumonias 
of  the  right  and  left  side) — or,  finally,  it 
may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  secondary 
septic  effects  resulting  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  inflammatory  products  in  the 
lung.'  Its  influence  on  the  pyrexia  and 
on  the  phenomena  of  resolution  have  been 
already  described. 

The  evidence  of  other  cardiac  lesions 
secondary  to  Pneumonia  is  but  slight,  but 
in  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  fibrinous  con- 
cretions in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Icterus.— A  slight  icteric  tinge  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Distinct  jaundice  is  also  an  occasional 
complication. 2  It  may  in  some  cases  be 
produced  by  congestion  of  the  liver,  arising 
from  the  impeded  circulation  in  the  lungs" 
in  others  it  is  probably  due  to  coincident 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter 
months.  It  appears  to  be  more  frequently 
associated  with  Pneumonia  of  the  rio-ht 
than  with  that  of  the  left  lung  ;  but'  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  former  is 
much  more  liable  to  be  affected.  The 
theory  of  its  production  by  direct  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammatory  action  from  the 
lung  to  the  liver  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered untenable.3   I  have  met  with  one 

•  Dr.  Parkes,  Clinical  Lecture,  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.  1860  ;  i.  187. 

2  It  occurred  in  7  per  cent,  of  Grisolle's 
cases,  in  less  tlian  1  per  cent,  of  237  cases 
analyzed  by  Roth,  Wiirzb.  Med.  Zeitsch.,  i. 
Nos  3  and  4.  Cvostek  (Canstatt's  Jaliresb. 
ibb7)  met  with  icterus  in  the  proportion  of 
21  per  cent,  of  147  cases,  and  the  mortality 
m  these  cases  was  23-8  per  cent.  Tlie  average 
mortality  of  the  whole  number  of  these  cases 
was  J  6-8  per  cent. 

*  Oat  of  20  cases  observed  by  Grisolle  16 
were  associated  with  Pneumonia  of  the  right 


case  in  which  icterus  preceded  the  attack 
of  Pneumonia ;  it  usually,  however,  fol- 
lows the  invasion  of  tlie  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  Grisolle,  the  liver  can  very  rarely 
be  felt  to  be  enlarged.'  Gastric  symp- 
toms, and  particularly  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing tend  to  accompany  this  condition. 

Parotitis  is  a  rate  complication,  but  it 
is  one  whose  appearance  seriously  in- 
creases  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  Pneumonia  in  which  it 
occurs  prove  fatal.  ^  Grisolle  states  that 
its  progress  is  very  rapid,  and  that  it 
tends  to  pass  into  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene. In  the  former  case,  the  pus  may 
burrow  deeply  among  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  or  may  open  into  the  external  ear. 
The  pus  is,  however,  usually  infiltrated, 
so  that  but  little  escapes  on  incision.  It 
appears  to  be  most  common  in  advanced 
life.  The  only  case  in  which  I  have  met 
with  it  was  in  a  girl  aged  fourteen." 

In  rare  cases  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  joints  occurs  in  the  course  of  Pneu- 
monia. Grisolle  reports  four  such.  In 
all  these  the  joint  afiection  was  multiple, 
but  it  Avas  not  migratory.  Three  of  these 
cases  proved  fatal.  In  the  only  one  ex- 
amined the  joints  contained  pus,  and  Gri- 
solle considers  it  proloable  that  the  affec- 
tion was  septic  in  its  nature,  since  in  all 
the  fatal  cases  the  lung  was  found  in  a 
state  of  suppuration.  In  one  case,  a  pa- 
tient of  Dr.  Reynolds,  a  man  of  dissipated 
habits,  effusion  came  on  in  the  knee-joint 
on  the  day  after  the  crisis,  attended  with 
a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  The  Pneu- 
monia resolved  perfectly,  but  the  swelling 
of  the  knee  became  chronic' 

Variations  in  the  Clinicai.  Aspect 
OF  Acute  Pneumonia. 

Many  of  these,  depending  on  the  sever- 
ity of  the  coincident  affection  of  the  di- 
gestive or  of  the  nervous  system,  have 
been  already  described.  Three  classes, 
however,  deserve  some  mention,  viz., 

lung.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  right  and 
lower  lobes  were  affected  with  equal  fre- 
quency. 

'  Andral  reports  a  case  (Clin.  M6d.  iii.  p. 
441,  obs.  Iv.)  of  icterus  accompanying  Pneu- 
monia, where  the  liepatic  region  was  jminful 
and  resistant.  The  stools  were  natural, 
though  all  the  tissues  were  stained  with  bile. 
Post-mortem,  the  liver  was  found  softened, 
and  of  a  deep  red  color.  Tlie  biliary  passages 
were  free  ;  and  bile  could  easily  be  expressed 
from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  duodenum. 

2  Two  such  cases  are  related  by  B6hier, 
Conferences  de  Clinique  M6dicale. 

*_This  case  has  already  been  referred  to  as 
an  instance  of  Pneumonia  passing  into  gan- 
grene. 

*  This  patient  was  transferred  to  the  surgi- 
cal wards,  and  I  am  unable  to  trace  his  sub- 
sequent history. 
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PNEUMONIA. 


Latent  Pneumonia,  the  so-called  Typhoid  | 
Pneumonia,  and  Pneuinouia  assuming  an  I 
inlermiltent  type. 

Latknt  Pneumonia.— Tlie  cla.ss  of 
Latoit  Pneuinouia  is  an  ill-defined  one, 
and  in  many  cases  in  cliildren  tiie  accom- 
panying cei-el)i'al  allection  may  mask  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  in  vigorous  adults 
the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  does  not 
present  characteristic  clinical  features, 
but  in  old  people  many  of  these  are  often 
absent.  In  cases  also  where  Pneumonia 
is  secondary  to  other  diseases,  the  chief 
symptoms  may  be  altogether  wanting. 
In  old  people  the  disease  may  be  only  re- 
vealed by  prostration,  headache,  and  de- 
lirium, and  none  of  the  usual  phenomena 
of  invasion  may  be  present.  Cough  also 
and  expectoration  may  be  entirely  absent, 
or  the  latter  may  fail  to  present  the  char- 
acteristic rusty  tint,  and  may  be  transpa- 
rent and  viscous,  or  simply  puriform. 
Subjective  dyspnoea  is  also  less  frequent, 
though  some  acceleration  of  the  respira- 
tion and  the  perversion  of  its  normal 
ratio  to  the  pulse  rarely  fail  to  be  ob- 
served. 

The  flushed  face  is  also  less  frequent  in 
the  aged  than  in  adults,  and  the  coun- 
tenance is  often  pale,  earthy,  and  sunken. 
The  skin  may  be  dry  and  hot,  but  it  may 
fail  to  communicate  to  the  hand  the  pun- 
gent feeling  of  heat  sometimes  described  ; 
or  it  may  be  relaxed  and  perspiring 
throughout.  Fever  is,  however,  almost 
always  present,  though  seldom  ranging 
so  high  as  in  adults  and  in  children.  Its 
presence  is,  however,  a  valuable  indica- 
tion for  a  careful'  investigation  of  the 
chest,  since  Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  few 
febrile  affections  to  which  elderly  people 
are  liable.  The  disease,  however,  may 
be  so  entirely  latent  that  its  presence  in  a 
state  of  gray  hepatization  may  only  be 
revealed  post  mortem  after  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  death. ' 

The  Typhoid  Form  of  Pneumonia 
is  very  common  in  elderly  people,  and 
might  be  described  as  a  sub-variety  of  the 
Latent  form.  Its  occurrence,  judging  from 
my  own  experience,  must  be  rare  in  this 
country,  though  some  of  the  severer,  and 
particularly  of  the  fatal  cases,  tend  to 
assume  towards  their  close  some  of  the 
characters  described.  Dr.  Stokes,  how- 
ever, has  found  it  more  common  in  Dub- 


'  Hourmann  et  Doch.ambre,  Pnoumonie  des 
VieillardH  (Arch.  06n.  do  M(5d.  2o  Sdr.  xii. 
37).  These  authors  state  that  of  49  cases  of 
Pneumonia  in  old  people  uncomplicated  by 
disease  of  the  lieart  or  brain,  21  were  latent. 
It  is  almost  always  latent  when  occurring  in 
old  people  with  cardiac  or  cerebral  affections. 
See  also  Cruveilhier,  Anat.  Path.  liv.  xxxii. 


lin.    It  has  also  been  described  by  Hux- 
haul  as  occurring  iu  scorbutic  i)atients,  in 
wiioni  it  is  often  associated  with  dysen- 
tery, attended  by  bloody  stools.  Iluss 
remarks  that  it  occasionally  occurs  spo- 
radically, but  only  in  those  who  liave 
been  exiiausted  by  toil,  want,  or  other  de- 
pressing inlluences.    It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  reported  ei)idemics  of  this 
character  have  been  pure  Pneumonia,  or 
not  rather  typhf)id  fever.'    Many  of  the 
cases  in  which  Pneumonia  occurs  as  a 
complication  of  other  diseases  tend  to 
assume  this  type,^  but  it  may  occasionally 
be  met  with  as  the  primary  disease.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  form  of  Pneumo- 
nia marked  by  intense  prostration  and  by 
the  signs  of  profound  depression  of  the 
nervous  centres.    Its  invasion  is  often 
gradual ;  the  initial  rigor  may  be  slight 
or  nil,  and  pain  in  the  side  may  be  absent 
or  slight ;  the  cough  and  sputa  are  often 
present  at  the  outset,  but  the  latter  may 
be  merely  viscous,  or  may  ])resent  the 
characters  of  prune  juice.    Stupor,  alter- 
nating with  a  constant  low  muttering  de- 
lirium, and  associated  with  tremors  and 
subsultus  tendinum,  with  a  fixed  but 
vacant  expression  of  countenance,  and 
with  complete  abolition  of  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  also  in  some  cases  of 
the  faculty  of  speech,  are  its  most  promi- 
nent features.    The  tongue  is  dry  and 
brown,  and  sordes  form  on  the  teeth.  In- 
continence or  retention  of  urine  are  some- 
times observed.    The  pulse  is  small,  but 
markedly  accelerated.   Sloughs  may  form 
on  the  more  prominent  parts.  These 
symptoms    ma}^  continue  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  which  usually 
ends  fatally  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day, 
or  later.    The  course  in  cases  of  recovery 
is  conmionly  protracted,  and  resolution  is 
very  slow. 

Wunderlich  describes,  as  a  variety  of 
Pneumonia,  a  class  of  cases  attended  with 
early  breaking  down  of  lung-tissue  (Jau- 
ciiige  Pneumonie),  which  present  a  gi'cat 
resemblance  to  the  typhoid  form.  The 
sputa  are  fetid  and  of  a  dirty  color.  The 
fever  is  high,  and  prostration  sets  in 
early.  Sweating  is  profuse,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  colliquative  diarrh<Ea. 
Their  course  is  protracted,  and  they  tend 
to  a  fatal  termination.    When  recovery 


I  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the 
epidemic  quoted  by  GrisoUe,  as  described  by 
Torchet,  at  Noyers,  M#m.  Acad.  Imp.  1838. 

8  Dr.' Stokes"  (loc.  cit.  p.  339)  describes  va- 
rious forms :  (1)  As  a  complication  of  "En- 
teritis, or  Gastro-Enteritis  ;"  (2)  As  a  compli- 
cation of  true  typhus  ;  (3)  Occurring  in  cases 
of  bad  erysipelas ;  (4)  Occurring  ni  cases  of 
diffuse  cellular  inflammation  ;  (.'))  Occurrnig 
in  cases  of  delirium  tremens  from  excess;  (6) 
As  a  consequence  of  phlebitis  ;  (7)  As  appa- 
rently the  solo  disease. 
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takes  place  the  fever  subsides,  and  the 
sputa  lose  their  fetid  odor  and  pecuhar 
color,  and  become  simply  purulent.  I 
have  seen  one  tixtal  case  of  this  kuid  asso- 
ciated with  dysentery,  and  with  sloughs 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. ' 
Some  forms  of  Pneumonia  occurring  sec- 
ondarily to  dilatatioa  of  the  bronchi  are 
very  prone  to  assume  this  character. 

Intermittent  Pneumonia.— Among 
the  inhabitants  of  malarial  districts  the 
symptoms  of  Pneumonia,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  pyrexia,  often  assume  an  intermit- 
tent type. 

The  invasion  is  commonly  attended 
with  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia  and 
sweating;  but  with  these  symptoms  of 
ague  the  physical  signs  of  Pneumonia 
may  simultaneously  make  their  appear- 
ance. In  some  cases,  after  the  first  twen- 
ty-four hours  the  fever  ceases,  and  during 
the  apyraxial  period  a  marked  improve- 
ment is  said  to  take  place  in  the  physical 
signs:  the  dulness  diminishes  and  the 
railes  disappear,  while  the  respiration 
over  the  affected  part  may  be  merely 
weak,  or  may  in  some  cases,  retain  the 
bronchial  character.  A  second  invasion, 
however,  occurs  with  in'jreased  severity 
after  twenty-four  or  forty-ei^ht  hours, 
with  a  return  of  th3  physical  signs.  The 
subsequent  intermissions  are  less  com- 
plste,  but  the  p3'rexia  in  such  cases  has 
always  a  distinctly  remittent  character, 
which  may  assume  either  the  quotidian 
or  tertian  type ;  the  cessation  of  tiie  pneu- 
monic signs  in  the  early  stages  is,  how- 
ever, more  complete  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  variety.  It  is  said  tliat  qui- 
nine, if  given  early,  will  cut  the  disease 
short ;  but  if  this  is  not  effected,  the 
Paeumonia  tends  to  become  double,  and 
of  a  dangerous  character.^ 

In  some  cases,  however,  of  Pneumonia 
where  there  is  no  evidence  of  malarial  in- 
fection, the  type  of  the  pneumonic  py- 
rexia is  distinctly  intermittent,  with  apy- 
rexial  periods  whose  duratian  may  vary 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  re- 
missions are  attended  with  marked  sweat- 
ing, and  also  with  an  alleviation  of  the 
chief  symptoms,  though  the  physical  signs 
usually  remain  unchanged  during  this 
period.  The  exacerbations  are  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  attended  by  a  return  of 
the  rigors  which  marked  the  primary  in- 
vasion.   This  class  of  cases  is  rare,  and 


'  Dr.  Stokes  (Cyc.  Pract.  Med.  iii.  art. 
"aastrltis")  has  also  observed  this  form  of 
Pneumonia  associated  with  severe  gastro-en- 
teric  disturbance.  An  instance  of  this  form 
of  Pneumonia  is  given  by  Dr.  Laycock,  "  Fe- 
tid Bronchitis." 

*  See  Morehead,  Diseases  of  India,  p.  349 
et  seq.  Mo.st  of  tlie  other  authorities  on  this 
subject  will  bo  found  quoted  in  Grisolle's 
work. 


the  conditions  determining  their  pecu- 
liarities are  not  fully  explained.  In  some 
instances  the  exacerbations  appear  to  be 
due  to  an  irregular  progress  of  the  Pneu- 
monia, but  in  others  no  determining 
cause,  either  of  the  remissions  or  of  the 
return  of  the  fever  can  be  discovered. ' 


Pathology. 

A.  MoKBiD  Anatomy.— The  different 
anatomical  changes  which  may  be  found 
in  the  course  of  acute  sthenic  Pneumonia 
have  been  ordinarily  described  under  the 
terms  of  Engorgement,  Bed  Hepatization, 
Gray  Hepatization,  Suppuration,  and  jBcso- 
lution. 

Dr.  Stokes  has,  however,  described  a 
stage  of  arterial  injection  antecedent  to 
that  of  engorgement,  and  characterized 
by  a  brighter  color  and  by  dryness  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  Opportunities  for  ob- 
serving this  condition  are  extremely  rare, 
and  its  very  existence  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Rokitansky  and  by  Skoda. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  in 
the  probability  that  such  a  state  may  pre- 
cede the  subsequent  changes  of  the  in- 
flammatory period,  and  the  auscultatory 
signs  of  harsh  respii'ation,  wliich  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Stokes  as  attending 
it,  have  been  recognized  by  many  and 
different  authors. ^ 

(1)  The  stage  of  Engorgement  is  charac- 
terized by  intense  congestion  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  and  by  commencing  oedema 
of  the  lung. 

The  tissue  is  of  a  deep  reddish-purple 
tint.  It  is  heavier  than  natural,  and  has 
lost  some  of  its  resistance  and  elasticity. 
It  pits  on  pressure,  and  is  more  easily 
torn  than  a  healthy  lung.  On  section  a 
large  amount  of  blood-stained  serosity 
escapes  from  the  cut  surface,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  this  is  frothy  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  air.  During  this  period  the 
tissue  is  still  crepitant,  and  floats  in  wa- 
ter to  a  degree  corresponding  with  the 
extent  to  which  the  condition  has  ad- 
vanced. Under  the  microscope,  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
found  to  be  loaded  with  blood.  The  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  air-vesicles  are  seen  to 
be  enlarged  and  granular,  and  occasion- 

'  See  Wnnderlich,  Die  EigenwS,rnio  im 
Krankheiten ;  Thieme,  Die  Intermitteronde 
Pnenmonie,  Diss.,  Jena,  1S65  ;  Griesinger, 
Virchow's  Spec.  Path.  Tlierap.,  ii.  p.  43.  In 
none  of  the  reported  cases  of  this  condition 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  has  the  condi- 
tion of  the  spleen  been  mentioned. 

2  The  reality  of  its  existence  must,  how- 
ever, in  part  depend  on  the  qnestion  of  the 
increased  arterial  supply  from  the  bronchial 
vessels,  since  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  does  not  give  this  tint. 
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ally  thoj'  exhibit  a  commencing  division 
of  their  nuclei :  some  exudiition-eorpiis- 
cles  may  also  be  seen  in  tiui  alveoli,  min- 
gled with  red  blood-corpiiHcles  which  have 
escaped  from  the  capillaries. 

The  (juestion  of  the  vessels  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  i)ncumonic  process  has  been 
largely  discussed  without  any  definite  set- 
tlement having  been  arrived  at.  It  has 
been  maintained  Ijy  some  that  the  inflam- 
matory chau'^es  arc  mainly  dependent  on 
the  bronchial  artery  as  the  nutritive  ves- 
sel of  the  lungs,'  and  Virchow-s  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  the  most  typical 
pneumonic  changes  may  ensue  in  parts  of 
these  organs  whose  supply  from  the  pul- 


monary artery  has  been  completelj'  ar- 
rested by  the  occlusion  of  branches  of  this 
vessel.'  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  nutrition  of  the  lung  is 
exclusively  conducted  by  the  bronchial 
artery ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
tiiat  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, whose  participation  in  the  process  of 
congestion  so  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the 
bronchial  capillaries,  may  have  no  incon- 
siderable share  in  the  exudative  processes 
which  distinguish  the  condition  of  hepati- 
zation. 

(2)  Bed  Ilepaiizalifm  is  the  term  gene- 
rally adopted  for  the  appearance  observed 
in  the  second  stage,    la  it  the  lung  has 


[Fig.  25. 


Cronpons  Pneumonla.-Red  Hepatlzation.-Showingr  the  fibrluous  coagnlum  In  one  *l'f„ 
alvcoU,  inclosing  within  its  meshes  numerous  leucocytes,  which  are  al'-^a^y  commencing  to  undergo  lany 
nicuraorpliosis.   A  few  leucocytes  are  also  seen  ou  the  alveolar  walls,  and  the  alveolar  epithelium  Is  swollen 
and  granular.   X  200.  (Groim).] 


become  solid ;  it  sinks  in  water,  and  the 
section  is  that  of  a  solid  tissue.  It  is  firm, 
as  if  the  lung  had  been  artificially  injected 
with  size  from  the  bronchi ;  but  it  has 
lost  its  elasticity  and  i-csistancc,  it  tears 
easily,  and  breaks  down  into  a  pulp  under 
pressure.  Its  section  is  less  livid  than 
that  of  a  simply  congested  lung,  and  is  of 

'  This  question,  according  to  Virchow,  was 
first  raised  by  IJocrhaave.  (See  Van  Swictcn, 
Comm.  in  Aph.  Boerhaave,  ii.  712.)  It  has 
also  been  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Morehoad, 
Dig.  of  India,  ii.  311. 


a  dull,  reddish-brown  tint  (sometimes 
likened,  but  not  very  exactly,  to  mahoga^- 

^  aesTAbhand.  p.  3G9  et  seq.  Dr.  Waters 
(Dis.  of  Chest,  p.  30)  believes  that  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  exclusively  distributed  to 
the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles.  Since,  however, 
it  has  been  shown  that  some  of  the  products 
of  inflammation  may  escape  by  the  vcms,  it 
is  possi))le  that  this  may  explain  such  cases 
as  those  described  by  Virchow  ;  thougli  some 
doubt  still  remains  as  to  whether  the  bron- 
chial arteries  may  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
cess more  tlian  Dr.  Waters's  suggestions  would 
lead  him  to  believe. 
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ny)  which,  however,  becomes  brighter 
after  a  short  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  also  opaque,  and  has  lost  the  ghsten- 
ino-  transpareucy  of  ordinary  pulmonary 
tissue.'  The  color  is  not  absolutely  uni- 
form, but  mingled  with  the  reddened  tint 
is  a 'grayish  appearance,  as  if  Chinese 
white^  had  been  mixed  with  the  colormg 
matter.  Very  little  serosity  exudes  on 
section,  but  a  dirty,  rusty-looking,  red- 
dish fluid  with  a  certain  degree  of  viscid- 
ity may  be  expressed  or  scraped  from  the 
surface.  A  characteristic  appearance  of 
the  section  in  the  Pneumonia  of  adults  is 
the  granular  look  which  it  presents,  and 
which  is  still  more  distinct  when  the  tis- 
sue is  torn.  The  granulations  are  small 
and  uniform  ;  they  give  the  torn  surface 
the  appearance  seen  on  the  exterior  of  a 
nutmeg,  and  they  may  easily  be  separated 
on  scraping  the  tissue.  This  granular 
appearance  is  less  distinct  in  children, 
and  varies  also  in  degree  according  to  the 
amount  of  oedema  present.^ 

During  this  stage  the  interlobar  septa, 
and  even  the  larger  bronchial  vessels,  are 
still  distinct,  and  participate  but  little  in 
the  inflammatory  changes,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  sometimes  filled  with  solid  exuda- 
tion-matter. The  vesicular  character  of 
the  lung  is,  however,  entirely  destroyed, 
being  replaced  by  the  granular  look  just 
described. 

The  tissue  is  greatly  increased  in  weight, 
and,  according  to  Gendrin,  its  specific 
gravity  when  compared  with  that  of 
healthy  lung  may  be  as  1*15  or  1'9  to  1. 

The  lung  is  expanded  by  the  exudation 
present  to  the  fullest  capacity  of  its  nor- 
mal dimensions.  It  is  possible  also  that 
it  may  somewhat  exceed  this.  The  pos- 
sibility of  its  thus  retaining  the  impress 
of  the  ribs  has  been  largely  discussed  ;  but 
it  has  been  definitely  settled  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  pleura  almost  invariably  partici- 
pates in  the  inflammatory  changes  when 
the  part  affected  is  superficial.  It  loses 
its  normal  translucency  and  becomes 
opaque,  and  it  is  generally  covered  with 
a  layer  of  fibrinous  exudation. 

When  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  has 
lasted  some  days,  its  color  becomes  paler 
and  whiter.  This  is  due  to  individual 
granulations  becoming  whiter  in  aspect, 
either  singly,  or  in  groups  scattered 
through  the  surrounding  reddened  tis- 
sue ;  and  this  change  jDroduces  a  mot- 
tled look  in  the  inflamed  part.  Coinci- 
dcntly  with  this  change  of  color  there  is  a 
gradually  increasing  loss  of  the  solidity  of 
the  affected  tissue :  the  exudation  lique- 


>  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  translucency 
is  preserved  in  conditions  of  collapse,  and  tliat 
the  dead  opacity  of  appearance  is  one  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  the  pneumonic  process. 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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fies,  and  more  fluid  can  be  expressed  from 
the  cut  surfixce,  and  the  state  may  gradu- 
ally pass  into  that  of  gray  hepatizati(jn, 
though  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
perfect  resolution  does  not  often  take  place 
without  the  latter  being  fully  attained. 

The  two  conditions  are,  however,  fre- 
quently found  intermingled,  and  the  lung 
then  acquires  a  marbled  appearance, 
which,  as  Laennec  remarked,  may  closely 
resemble  some  forms  of  granite. 

(3)  Qrmj  Hepatization.— In  this  condition 
the  cut  surface  of  the  affected  part  is  of  a 
uniform  gray  tint,  generally  presenting,  , 
however,  a  somewhat  greenish  or  oUve  / 
tinge.  The  redness  of  the  preceding  stage 
has' disappeared  entirely,  and  the  granu- 
lar character  has  become  less  distinct. 
The  tissue  has  lost  its  firmness  and  has 
become  soft  and  pulpy,  and  allows  a  dirty- 
looking,  puriform,  gray  fluid  to  be  abund- 
antly exuded,  both  on  scraping  and  on 
pressure.  Sometimes  a  further  stage  of 
softening  is  reached,  though  this  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  rarely  ob- 
served. Many  minor  variations  of  ap- 
pearance are  presented  in  this  state,  which 
usually  is  found  in  persons  of  bad  consti- 
tution or  in  cases  where  Pneumonia  is 
secondary  to  other  diseases.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  appearances  observed,  depend, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  greater 
or  less  amount  of  oedema  present,  and 
in  the  comparative  indistinctness  of  the 
granulations.  In  some  instances  tiiese 
are  entirely  absent,  and  the  tissue  is  uni- 
form, smooth,  and  glistening.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  large  amouni  of 
serum  may  escape  on  pressure,  containing 
but  few  solid  elements,  and  not  present- 
ing, therefore,  the  milky,  puriform  detri- 
tus usually  observed.  Such  conditions 
are  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  Pneumonia 
proving  fatal  in  the  course  of  Bright 's  dis- 
ease, when  attendant  oedema  of  the  lung 
complicates  the  inflammatory  process.  In 
some  instances  also  this  condition  appears 
capable  of  remaining  for  some  time  in  a 
chronic  state,  when  it  may  form  one  of 
the  stages  of  transition  between  acute  and 
chronic  Pneumonia.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  some  forms  of  phthisis,  but  it 
is  .also  seen  independently  of  the  compli- 
cation with  tubercles.  The  consolidated 
lung  still  retains  the  gray  marbled  ap- 
pearance, and  some  serosity  may  escape 
on  pressure,  but  the  t  issue  gradually  ac- 
quires a  more  resisting  character,  and 
does  not  break  down  easily  into  detritus.' 


•  I  donbt  much  whether  cheesy  changes  in 
the  exudation,  as  described  by  Niemeyer,  are 
commonly  observed  in  this  form  of  Pneu- 
monia, independently  of  tubercular  forma- 
tions in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles.  Such 
an  event  may  be  possible,  \n\i  I  believe  that 
cheesy  masses  commonly  found  in  such  lungs 
in  phthisical  iDatients  are  usually,  though  not 
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(4)  Suppuration  nf  the  Lung.— In  this 
state  the  lung  presi-iils  a  yellower appoar- 
aneu  than  that  seen  in  the  gray  hepatiza- 
tion.   Tlie  granular  character  is  lost,  and 


a  diffluent  puriforin  fluid  exudes  from  the 
cut  surface.  The  whole  tissue  of  the  lung 
is  softened  and  pulpy,  and  hrealis  down 
with  the  greatest  iacility  under  very  slight 


[Fig.  26. 


Croupous  Pnenmoiiia, — Gray  Hepatization. — Showing  the  largo  accumnlation  of  ceUular  elements  within 
one  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  wliich  in  some  parts  liave  untleit;oiie  such  extensive  fatly  deyeneratiou  that 
their Uistinctive  oiitlluos  aie  uo  longer  visible.    X  200.  (Green.)] 


pressure,  and  it  may  thus  give  rise  to  the 
false  impression  that  an  abscess  has  been 
formed.  The  condition  is  not,  however, 
specifically  distinguished  from  either  of 
those  last  named,  in  respect  of  the  changes 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  since  pus-cells 
are  present  in  all  stages  of  the  pneumonic 
process  ;  and  the  greater  degree  of  soft- 
ness and  the  changes  of  color  observed  in 
the  so-called  gray  hepatization  and  sup- 
puration of  the  lung  are  only  due  to  the 
increasing  anaemia  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  the  accumulated  products  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles,  and 
by  the  progressive  degrees  of  fatty  de- 
generation in  the  cell-forms  thus  pro- 
duced :  while  the  gradual  softening  is 
attributable  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  pre- 
viously solidified  exudation.' 

invariably,  tho  result  of  a  secondary  tnborcti- 
lar  growth.  The  discussion  of  this  question, 
however,  belongs  to  that  of  Phtliisis,  and 
cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

'  It  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  that  this 
condition  is  not  a  true  "suppuration  of  the 
lung;"  as  stated  by  Gluge,  and  certainly  it 
does  not  specifically  differ  from  the  previous 
stages,  since  pus-colls  are  produced  through- 
out the  whole  pneumonic  process.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  terms  rather  than  of  a  reality, 
but  as  the  contents  of  the  air-vesicles  are  more 
purely  puriform  than  in  tho  earlier  stages, 
there  appciars  to  me  to  be  no  objection  to  re- 
taining the  expression. 


(5)  During  the  stage  of  Eesohdion  the 
liquefied  exudation  matter,  and  the  cell- 
forms  which  have  degenerated  and  broken 
down,  are  gradually  absorbed.  The  ex- 
pectoration is  often  in  such  cases  so  insig- 
nificant as  hy  no  means  to  account  for  the 
elimination  in  this  manner  of  these  pro- 
ducts and  the  greater  part  must  neces- 
sarily be  removed  by  absorption.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  observation  of  lungs  in  this 
condition  are  i-are.  I  once  found,  three 
weeks  after  the  phy.sical  signs  had  di.sap- 
peared,  a  considerable  amount  of  adema 
remaining  in  the  aflected  parts,  together 
with  a  marked  loss  of  elasticity  of  the 
tissue'. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  that 
Pneumonia  has  been  described  as  a  disease 
of  intra-uterine  life.  F.  Weber''  mentions 
it  as  existing  in  two  forms,  a  white  hepati- 
zation and  a  red.  Tlie  former,  however, 
is  now  generally  considered  to  be  a  syph- 
ilitic affection.  The  red  hepatization  of 
intra-uterine  life  occurs  as  a  lobar  Pncu- 

1  An  accident  prevented  my  making  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  this  lung.  Similar 
conditions  liave  been  described  by  Laennec 
and  Grisolle.  Laennec's  description  of  the 
process  is  very  minute,  and  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  the  diflerent  stages.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  doubtful  whether  these  can  bo 
so  perfectly  defined  as  was  attempted  by  him. 

2  Path.  Anat.  des  Neugeb.  und  Siiuglinge, 
il.  41  et  seq. 
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monia.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with 
durine  epidemics  of  puerpcnal  fever,  whicli 
AVober  b(!lieves  may  produce  blood-poisou- 
iug  in  tlie  mother  before  deUvcry. '  The 

Fiff.  27. 


Air-vesicle3  of  Inflamed  Lung. 


lung  is  very  mucli  gorged  with  blood,  and 
is  softer  tluin  in  the  ordinary  form  of  red 
hepatization,  though  resembling  the  Pneu- 
monia found  in  some  conditions  of  blood 
dyscrasia.  Tiie  disease  usually  proves 
fatal  within  a  few  hours  after  birth. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  a 
pneumonic  lung'  is  at  once  sudicicnt  to 
show  that  the  inflammatory  products  are 
almost  entirely  accuuudatcd  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  air-vesicles.  This  is  seen  in 
Fig.  27  (x  100  diam.);  and  the  same  ap- 
pearance persists  throughout  all  the  stages 
of  the  process,  including  that  of  gray 
hepatization,  in  which,  as  originally  re- 
marked by  Gluge,'^  the  elastic  fibres  arc 
still  distinct.  The  walls  of  the  vesicles 
are,  however,  somewhat  swollen,  but  this 
is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  congestion 
of  the  capillaries,  and  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  any  interstitial  growth  or  exu- 
dative process  within  or  external  to  them. 
In  some  parts,  b  6,  in  hardened  prepara- 
tions, the  contained  masses  of  cells  sepa- 
rate from  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles, 
leaving  the  latter  intact. 

When  examined  with  a  higher  power 
(Figs.  28  and  29,  X  700),  the  alveoli  are 
seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  considerable 
variety  of  cell-forms  held  together  by  a 
tenacious  material,  and  mingled  witli  a 
number  of  free  I'ed  blood-corpuscles  (Fig. 
28,  b).    The  amount  of  these  latter,  how- 


Fig.  28. 


Alveoli  ia  Pueumonia. 


ever,  varies  greatly,  but  in  some  instances 
it  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  material  filling  the 
alveoli.  In  the  earUer  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alveoli  and 
smaller  bronchioles  are  seen  in  different 


_  '  Forstor  (Handb.  der  Path.  Anat.,  2d  Ed. 
ii.  248)  says  that  he  lias  mutwith  this  change 
under  similar  circumstances. 


stages  of  transformation  and  proliferation. 
They  are  greatly  enlarged,  measuring 
from  1  j'jj  to  7^5^  or  ^-j^^j;  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.     They  tend  to  assume  the 

'  On  this  subject  see  also  Dr.  Da  Costa, 
"  Amer.  Journ.  Microscop.  Science,"  1855  ; 
and  Rindfleisch,  "  Lehrb.  der  Path.  Gewebe- 
lohre." 

2  Anat.  Microscop.  1838. 
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roiuul  foiMu,  but  some  (Fig.  30,  a  h  il)  ure  '  In  Ihe  cai-ly  Btagcs  they  are  cloudy  and 
at  times  irregular  in  Hliiipe.  Tiiey  are  for  i  opaque,  but  tliey  clear  with  acetic  acid, 
the  most  part  very  granular.'  I  snowing  that  they  contain  an  excess  of 


Fig.  29. 


Alveoli  in  Pneumonia. 


fibrinous  matter  ;  but  as  the  process  ad-  their  interior.  The  nuclei  in  these  cells 
vauccs,  the  granular  character  is  mainly  are  sometimes  single,  and  show  a  distinct 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  drops  in   nucleolus  (Fig.  28,  a;  Fig.  30,  a  c  c) ;  but 


Altered  Epithelial  Cells  in  Pneumonia. 


in  the  majority  of  instances  the  nuclei 
may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  multiplication 
and  division  (Fig.  29,  h  h;  Fig.  30,  bed), 
until  several  nuclei  are  found  accumulated 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells  (Fig.  30,/). 


'  In  Figs.  28  and  29,  the  preparations  from 
which  tho  drawings  wcrfc  niado  wore  put  up 
in  Canada  balsam  or  Damara  gum,  and  the 
antecedent  modes  of  preparation  (immersion 
in  turpentine  and  chloroform)  dissolved  out 
tlie  fat  granules. 


Large  cells  maj-,  however,  at  times  be 
found  in  other  conditions  in  which  the 
nucleus  has  disappeared,  and  the  cell  may 
only  present  a  clear  hyaline  cavity  in  its 
interior,  which  gradually  increases  in  size 
until,  in  some  instances,  only  a  narrow 
margin  of  the  granular  cell  contents  is 
seen  surrounding  the  central  space  (Fig. 
29,  c;  Fig.  30,  kk).  Together  Avith  these 
there  are  seen  various  forms  of  pyoid  cells, 
some  of  which  present  one,  and  others 
two  nuclei  or  more  (Fig.  30,/).  They 
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are  smaller  than  the  foregoincr,  and  ave- 
rage from  Ho'itij  to  jjVrt  ol"  '^^^  i'l^^^  i'^ 
diameter ;  the  nuclei  vary  in  size  from 


round 


3„Vff  to  Tf.VsOf  an  inch.  Many 
cells  are  also  seen  in  which  no  nucleus  is 
apparent  (Fig.  30,  /t).  Some  of  these  cor- 
respond in  appearance  with  that  presented 
by  the  nuclei  of  the  larger  cells  ;  others 
bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  lymphoid 
cells  or  to  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  ;  others  again  are  larger  than  these 
(Fig.  30,  i).  The  whole  of  these  cells  are 
nnel}'^  or  coarsely  granular,  the  granules 
being  mainly  of"  a  fatt}^  nature.  Tiie}'^ 
are  often  stained  by  imbibed  hematine, 
and  in  the  later  stages  pigment  granules 
tend  to  accumulate  in  increasing  numbers 


in  tlicir  interior.  They  arc  seen  in  Figs. 
28,  21),  to  be  irregularly  scattered  among 
the  larger  epithelial  cells. 

As  the  process  advances,  the  granule 
cells  become  more  numerous,  and  the 
epithelial  cells  in  great  measure  disa])pear. 
This  is  due  to  the  fatty  disintegration  of 
the  latter,  which  may  be  seen  in  all  stages 
of  this  change,  large  tracts  being  filled 
with  coarser  granule  cells,  and  with  the 
compound  granular  bodies  of  Gluge.  They 
break  down  and  their  nuclei  are  set  free, 
until  the  interiors  of  the  alveoli  are  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  smaller-sized 
round  nucleated  and  non-nucleated  cells 
(Fig.  31),  in  which  large  quantities  of  fat 
granules   become  accumulated.  These 


Fig.  31. 


AlveoU  in  advanced  Pneumonia. 


appearances  are  most  common  when  the 
stage  of  gray  hepatization  is  reached  ;  but 
similar  conditions  are  often  found  in  parts 
which  to  the  naked  eye  still  present  the 
aspect  of  red  hepatization.  In  the  earlier 
periods  the  cells  are  agglutinated  together 
by  a  material  of  a  cohesive  nature,  which 
IS  usually  considered  to  be  fibrin,  but  of 
the  nature  of  which  no  very  precise 
cliemical  proof  has  been  afforded    but  it 


In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pneumonic 
process,  during  the  period  of  engorgement 
the  air-vesicles  are  loaded  with  a  clear  but 
very  tenacious  fluid,  which,  however,  be- 
comes cloudy  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
I>uring  the  height  of  the  consolidation  acetic 
acia  etiects  a  partial  clearing  of  the  effused 
material,  while  during  the  stage  of  liquefac- 
tion tlie  qualities  of  this  fluid  in  respect  to 
the  reaction  with  acetic  acid  revert  to  the 
hrst  stage  (Rindfleisch,  Lehrbuch  der  Path. 
Gewebolehre,  363.) 
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may  sometimes  present  a  line  network 
like  that  seen  in  whipped  fibrin  from  the 
blood.  Its  cohesive  nature  is,  liowever, 
distinctly  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  gran- 
ules may  be  scraped  or  washed  out  entire 
from  the  cut  surface,  and  these  not  in- 
frequently present  the  forms  of  casts  of 
the  smaller  bronchi  and  infundibula,  and 
consist  of  masses  of  the  cells  now  described. 
If  a  section  of  the  lung  in  this  state  be 
carefully  washed  over  with  a  caniel's-hair 
pencil,  cells  are  seen  still  remaining  be- 
tween and  imbedded  among  the  elastic 
fibres  of  the  alveoli,  mingled  with  an  ad- 
ventitious network  of  a  fibrinous  nature 
(Fig.  32).  These  fibres  have  not,  how- 
ever, the  definite  outline  and  the  regular 
arrangement  seen  in  the  process  of  growth 
which  characterizes  tubercular  formation, 
and,  though  in  section  some  cells  are  seen 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli,  no  interstitial  growth  appears  to 
take  place  in  these  during  the  process  of 
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acute  Pneumonia.  Tn  IIk;  later  stages  of 
the  process  tlie  material  holiliu}^  the  cells 
together  loses  mueii  of  its  cohesive  jjrop- 
erties,  and  l)ecomes  more  (Uiid,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  cell-forms  observed,  great 
uumbei-s  of  free  oil  globules  and  of  gran- 


ules of  protein  matter  become  apparent. 
In  this  stage,  scrapings  of  the  tissue  yield 
only  cells  and  a  tenacious  fluid,  and 
neither  the  granules  nor  the  casts  of  the 
bronchi  can  he  sejjarated  entire. 
The  full  discussion  of  the  pathology  of 
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these  processes,  involving  as  it  does  the 
whole  question  of  the  nature  of  the  changes 
of  tissues  in  inflammation,  can  necessarily 
be  only  briefly  dwelt  upon  here.  The 
points  of  greatest  interest  in  relation  to  it 
are  those  regarding  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
udation process,  and  the  origin  of  the 
cells  which  are  produced  in  such  excess  in 
the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles.  Until  the 
publication  of  Cohnheim's  researches,  the 
opinion  generally  received  was  that  of 
Virchow,  that  the  coagulable  material  was 
derived  from  blood-plasma,  changed  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  inflamed  tis- 
sues, and  that  the  cell-forms  found  were 
the  result  of  increased  growth  from  pre- 
existing tissues.  Cohnheim's'  statement, 
that  the  so-called  pus-cells  in  inflammatory 
processes  consist  chiefly  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  which  have  passed 
through  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  has 
been  absolutely  adopted  by  Professor  Axel 
Key''  in  respect  to  Pneumonia,  though 
here  the  kind  of  proof  obtainable  in  the 
mesentery  and  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog  is 
necessarily  wanting.  That  such  a  passage 
takes  place  in  these  parts  in  the  frog  can 
be  easily  verified,  but  that  this  migration 
of  the  white  corpuscles  is  the  sole  source 
of  the  vast  increase  of  cells  found  in  in- 
flamed parts  appears  to  me  inconsistent 
with  facts.  I  believe  that  all  the  cells 
and  nuclear  elements  (centres  of  nutrition) 
of  a  tissue  participate  in  the  inflammatory 
process,  and  multiply  in  number  by  di- 
vision. 

The  illustrations  which  I  have  given  of 
these  processes  during  Pneumonia  are,  I 


'  Sco  Appendix  D. 

«  Ilygeia,  18G8,  p.  530.  Translated  by  Dr. 
W.  Moore  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  18G9, 
452). 


think,  sufficient  to  confirm  this  proposi- 
tion, and  the  same  fact  may  be  abundantly 
seen  in  the  frog's  mesentery,  where,  in 
parts  when  no  escape  of  corpu.scles  from 
the  bloodvessels  is  taking  place,  and  even 
before  this  process  has  commenced,  a 
great  increase  of  the  nuclei  in  the  tissue 
may  be  observed  without  a  single  cor- 
puscle having  migrated  from  elsewhere 
into  such  parts. 

The  tendency  of  all  irritative  growth  is 
to  approximate  to  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  primary  or  tymphoid  cell- 
forms,  and  hence  "pus-cells,"  which  in 
some  cases  are  undistinguishable  from  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  are  pro- 
duced wherever  rapid  growth  of  this  na- 
ture occurs.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
while  a  number  of  the  cells  in  the  pulmo- 
nary alveoli  may  be  those  which  have  es- 
caped from  the  bloodvessels  of  this  part, 
another  series  are  produced  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  and  which  in  their 
final  stages  are  undistinguishable  from 
the  former." 

With  respect  to  the  exudation,  it  may 
be  held,  when  spontaneously  coagulable, 
to  consist  mainly  of  the  blood-plasma; 
but  the  condition  of  this  product  in  the 
early  stages  of  Pneumonia  suggests  at 
least  a  doubt  whether  it  is  merely  a  trans- 
udation, or  not  rather,  as  Virchow  has 


'  That  a  local  production  of  white  corpus- 
cles takes  place  either  in  the  lymphatics  or 
in  the  bloodvessels  (and  probably  in  both)  of 
an  inflamed  part,  is,  I  think,  probable  from 
the  great  increase  of  these  in  the  blood  gen- 
erally. If  this  were  not  the  case  their  exit 
at  the  scat  of  inflammation  ought  largely  to 
diminish  their  relative  number  in  the  sys- 
temic blood,  whereas  precisely  the  reverse  is 
1  observed. 
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taught,  that  it  owes  some  of  its  proper- 
tics  to  transformations  wliich  it  lias  un- 
dergone during  its  passage  tlu'ougli  tiie 
inflamed  tissues. 

The  terminations  of  acute  Pneumonia 
in  abscess  and  gangrene  are  very  rare. 

Abscess'  is  probably  the  rarer  of  these. 
It  is  due  directly  to  the  breaking  down  of 
the  hmg-tissue,  and  it  is  most  commonly 
found  in  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  gray 
hepatization.  The  size  of  such  abscesses 
varies  from  that  of  a  beau  or  a  pea  to  a 
cavity  of  some  inches  in  diameter.''  They 
may  in  rare  instances  give  rise  to  pneu- 
mothorax, and  a  case  is  reported  of  an 
opening  being  effected  into  the  pericar- 
dium.'' Tliey  are  sometimes  found  sur- 
rounded by  a  thickened  wall  of  false  mem- 
brane, but  more  commonly  they  merely 
form  irregular  excavations  in  the  soft- 
ened tissue  which  may  hang  in  irregular 
necrotizing  rags  in  their  interior. 

Oungrene  has  been  already  stated  to  be 
rare  in  acute  primary  Pneumonia,  but  its 
occasional  occurrence  seems  to  be  indis- 
putable.*   It  may  invade  considerable 


'  Huss  estimates  its  frequency  as  once  in 
50  or  60  cases  ;  Laennec  only  saw  five  in- 
stances, hut  he  probably  overrated  their  fre- 
quency as  diagnosed  by  physical  signs. 
Chomel  met  witli  it  three  times ;  Louis,  An- 
dral,  and  Grisolle  have  each  observed  only 
one  instance.  Moreliead  (loc.  cit.)  in  1S9 
cases  only  found  five  instances.  Of  twenty- 
five  cases  collected  by  Grisolle  from  dilFerent 
sources,  eight  occurred  above  aetat.  70,  twelve 
above  aetat.  50,  and  three  above  £etat.  45. 
According  to  the  statements  of  Barthez  and 
Rilliet,  and  of  all  other  authors,  abscesses  are 
very  rare  in  the  primary  Pneumonia  of  child- 
hood, contrasting  in  this  respect  with  the 
effects  of  Broncho-pneumonia.  They  appear 
to  be  proportionately  more  frequent  in  Pneu- 
monia of  the  upper  than  in  that  of  the  lower 
lobes,  especially  when  the  relative  liability  of 
these  parts  of  the  lung  to  the  primary  disease 
is  considered.  Multiple  abscesses  are  most 
commonly  the  result  of  pyaemia,  and  have 
been  described  under  this  head.  (See  vol.  1. 
of  this  work.)  Rare  instances  may  be  found 
of  abscesses  in  the  lung  caused  by  those 
formed  in  the  diff'erent  organs  of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  perforating  the  diaphragm.  Several 
cases  of  this  kind  have  been  collected  by  Dr. 
Stokes.  (See  also  Ulcer  of  Stomach,  vol.  ii.) 
Foreign  bodies  entering  the  lung  are  also  an 
occasional  cause. 

*  A  remarkable  case  of  the  cicatrization  of 
an  abscess  is  reported  by  Dr.  Stokes.  Laen- 
nec describes  one  involving  the  greater  part 
of  the  middle  and  lower  lobes. 

J  Beclard,  Bull.  Soc.  Anat.  1863,  p.  356. 
(GrrisoUe.) 

*  Andral,  Clin.  Med.,  obs.  vol.  lii.  63  and 
b8.  Wdligk  (Prager  Vierteljahresch.  xxxviii. 
p.  13)  found  gangrene  in  52  out  of  583  post- 
mortems of  Pneumonia=3-3  per  cent.  It  oc- 
curred in  3-6  per  cent,  of  the  males,  and  2-9 
per  cent,  of  the  females.    Huss,  in  2166  cases 


tracts  of  tissue.  The  distinction  between 
some  forms  of  gray  hepatization  and  true 
gangrene  is  not  always  very  sharply  de- 
fined. The  former  may  be  Ibund  rapidly 
breaking  down  into  a  pulpy  detritus  of  a 
dirty  and  blackened  appearance,  but  want- 
ing the  characteristic  odor  of  a  gangrenous 
lung.  Such  states  appear  to  occur  most 
connnonly  in  persons  of  bad  constitution 
or  under  peculiar  conditions  of  blood- 
poisoning.'  This  state  corresponds  with 
the  Ichorous  [Jduchige)  Pneumonia  of 
Wunderlich,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made.  The  condition  is  usually 
accompanied  by  intense  typhoid  prostra- 
tion, and  the  Pneumonia  only  appears  to 
be  part  of  a  constitutional  state  which  is 
of  the  extremest  gravity. 

When  true  gangrene  takes  place,  the 
part  affected  is  dark  aud  stinking,  and 
is  commonly  reduced  to  a  pulpy  debris. 
The  gangrenous  fragments  are  not  infre- 
quently found  floating  in  a  pseudo-cavity 
amid  fetid  putrilage.  IIuss  attributes 
its  origin  to  thrombosis  occurring  in  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery — a  view 
originally  entertained  by  Carswell  f  but 
in  some  instances  it  may  be  due  to  the 
directly  destructive  effect  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  tissue,  or  to  an  arrest  of  the  circula- 
tion by  the  excessive  accumulation  of  its 
products  in  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles. 
The  portions  affected  are  commonly  sur- 
rounded by  tissue  in  a  state  of  gray 
hepatization. 

Site. — The  most  frequent  seat  of  acute 
primary  Pneumonia  is  in  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  right  lung. 

The  excess  of  frequency  of  the  affection 
of  the  right  lung,  independently  of  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  over  that  of  the  left,  is 

of  Pneumonia,  met  with  only  12  instances : 
all  were  in  males,  aged  from  35  to  55,  and 
all  the  cases  were  in  patients  of  exhausted 
constitutions.  Dr.  West  (loc.  cit.  p.  318) 
says  that  "the  lung  in  childhood  shows  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
gangrene  than  in  adult  age."  This  tendency, 
however,  is  not  seen  in  the  acute  Pneumonia 
of  children,  and  instances  of  such  an  occur- 
rence only  occur  singly  in  the  works  of  differ- 
ent authors.  (See  Steffen,  loc.  cit.)  Ziems- 
sen  (loo.  cit.)  met  with  only  one  case  out  of 
201  instances  of  primary  Pneumonia  in  chil- 
dren. 

•  See  a  case  by  Bamberger  (Deutsche  Klinik, 
1850,  115)  of  Pneumonia  of  this  nature  i^ass- 
ing  into  abscess.  It  occurred  five  days  after 
parturition.  A  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Lay- 
cock  (Fetid  Bronchitis,  p.  27)  of  acute  gan- 
grenous Pneumonia  destroying  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  lung,  and  proving  fatal  within 
a  month.  Tubercles  were  present  in  this 
case. 

*  lUust.  Elem.  Forms  of  Disease,  art.  "Mor- 
tification." 
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variously  stated  by  tlifTeront  observers'  in  | 
tin.',  projiorrions  ol'  Tj  to  H  or  7  to  4,  Tliis 
predomiuiuicu  of  tli(i  rif,'lit  hide  over  tlic  | 
left  C'xi.sts  IVoin  tlic  earliest  iidiuiey,  Ijiit  ' 
diiuiiiihhc'Sh(ji)R'.\vii;it  vvitli  advauclnj^age.'' 
The  sauK!  relative  proportions  obtain 
equally  I'or  botli  sexes. 

The  lower  lobe  is  aHccted  more  fre- 
queutly  than  the  ujjjier  in  Ijoth  lungs  eol- 
h'cLivi'ly  in  the  proportion  of  about  ;3  to 
2.^  The  proportion  remains  mtarly  the 
same  lor  childhood'  and  ;.(lult  age  ;  but 
in  more  advanced  i)eriodsof  life  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  invasion  of  the  upper 
lobes.  This  proportion,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Htokes,  varies  from  year  to 
year  and  it  appears  also  to  be  sometimes 
nilluenced  by  epidemic  causes,  rendering 
the  upper  lobe  more  liable  to  sufl'cr  than 
the  lower. 

In  relation  to  the  lung  affected.  Pneu- 
monia of  the  upper  lobe  is  singularly  more 
common  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lung,^ 
and  •witli  a  relative  frequency  which  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  proportion^  ob- 
served in  the  affections  of  the  two  sides, 
when  considered  independently  of  the 
locality  of  the  inflammation. 

The  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is 
still  less  frequently  afliected.  Dr.  "VValshe 
states  that  Pneumonia  having  this  site  is 
usually  either  the  result  of  endocarditis, 
or  that  it  depends  on  blood-poisoning. 

Double   Pneumonia   is  comparatively 


•  Euss,  of  2616  cases,  found  53  per  cent,  in 
tlie  right  lung,  32  per  cent,  ui  the  left,  and 
double  Pneumonia  in  15  per  cent.  Grisolle, 
in  1430  cases,  collected  from  various  authors, 
found  742  cases  in  the  right  lung,  426  in  the 
left,  and  double  Pneumonia  in  262.  The 
latter  number  he  regards  as  doubtful. 

2  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  found  in  old 
people  the  proportionate  frequency  of  Pneu- 
monia of  the  right  lung  to  that  of  the  left,  as 
34  to  27. 

3  This  is  Andral's  statement.  Wunderlich, 
in  a  calculation  of  660  cases,  from  different 
authors,  gives  the  following  numbers ;  Lower 
lobes,  397  eases  ;  upper  lobes,  180  cases  ;  af- 
fection of  a  whole  lung,  83  cases.  Grisolle, 
from  a  calculation  of  2G4  cases,  gives  the 
proportions  as — lower  lobe,  133  ;  upper,  101 ; 
middle  lobe,  30  cases. 

<  Barthez  and  llilliet  (i.  516)  found  in  122 
cases  :  Upper  lobe,  42 ;  lower  lobe,  65  ;  affec- 
tion of  tlie  whole  lung,  3;  double  Pneumonia, 
12  cases. 

6  Grisolle  states  that  Pneumonia  of  the  up- 
per lobe  in  tlie  right  lung  is  two  and  a  half 
times  more  common  than  in  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  left.  Tho  observations  of  other  authori- 
ties show  a  still  more  striking  difference. 
Barth  states  the  relative  frequency  of  Pneu- 
monia of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  to 
that  of  the  left  as  18  to  1 ;  Briquet  as  18  to  4; 
Barthez  and  Rilliet  as  9  to  1.  Ziemssen,  in  234 
cases,  gives  the  following  numbers:  Right  side 
collectively,  126  cases,  upper  lobe,  57  ;  lower 
lobe,  55  ;  middle  lobe,  14.  Left  side  collect- 
ively, 106  cases;  upper  lobe,  27;  lower  lobo,79. 


much  less  frequent  than  the  unilateral 
aflectioii,  excejit  in  the  case  of  Broncho- 
pneumonia.' The  lialiility  of  old  jieople 
and  children  to  this  form  of  the  disens-e  has, 
liowever,  led  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  both  lungs  may  sufier. 
It  is  comparatively  rare  that  both  lungs 
are  attacked  simultaneously,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  one  is  commonly  secondary  in 
point  of  time  to  that  of  the  other.  No 
difference  apjiears  to  exist  in  the  relative 
liability  of  either  side  to  be  followed  by 
the  attack  in  the  opposite  lung. 

Tlie  Mode  of  i)ro(jreisis'ive  J^Jxlmision  of  the 
disease  is  usually  direct  from  the  site  first 
implicated.  Exceptions  to  this,  however, 
occur  when  the  oj)posite  side  sufiers  sub- 
sequently, and  also  sometimes  when  the 
upper  lobe  is  invaded  after  the  disease  has 
commenced  in  (he  lower  lobe  of  the  same 
side.  It  is  also  not  very  uncommon  in 
fatal  cases  to  find  dis.seminated  nodules  of 
pneumonic  change,  varying  in  size  from  a 
hazel-nut  to  a  -walnut,  scattered  irregu- 
larly around,  and  sometimes  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  larger  mass,  and 
separated  from  it  by  ajiparently  sound, 
or  sometimes  bj^ unduly  hypera;mic  tissue. 

The  Bate  of  Evolution  of  the  diflerent 
stages  of  the  process  appears  to  be  very 
variable.  A  lung  may  remain  in  a  con- 
dition of  red  hepatization  during  eight  or 
ten  days,  or  even  for  some  weeks  ;  while 
in  others  the  condition  of  gray  hepatiza- 
tion may  be  found  as  early  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day. 2  Both  Laennec  and  Huss 
consider  the  stage  of  engorgement  to  last 
from  one  to  three  days  ;  whether  it  can 
persist  longer  than  this  without  producing 
some  consolidation  of  lung  is,  however, 
doubtful.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  twentj'- 
four  hours  to  elapse  before  the  physical 
signs  of  consolidation  become  apparent ; 
but  the  duration  of  the  stage  of  engorge- 
ment may  lie  so  short  that  a  large  tract  of 
lung  may  be  consolidated  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  first  rigor.''   The  duration 


«  The  proportion  of  15  per  cent,  given  by 
Huss  represents  nearly  the  average  frequency 
of  its  occurrence,  but  the  smaller  numbers  of 
some  observers  show  different  ratios.  Grisolle 
states  its  frequency  to  be  11  per  cent.  The 
Vienna  returns  for  1860  place  it  at  5  per  cent. 
Barth,  in  125  cases,  at  6  per  cent.  Willigk, 
on  the  other  hand,  loc.  cit.,  found  double 
Pneumonia  in  50  per  cent. 

2  1  have  seen  this  in  a  child  under  set.  1, 
when  the  disease  began  acutely.  Laennec 
(Forbes'  Trans,  p.  206)  statics  that  the  stage 
of  purulent  infiltration  may  be  reached  in 
thirty-six  hours. 

3  Dr.  Stokes,  loc.  cit.,  p.  120,  remarks  that 
in  some  instances  of  tn'boid  pneumonia, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  antecedent  stage  of 
engorgement,  but  that  of  the  lung  may  be- 
come solid  without  any  crepitant  rale  pre- 
ceding this  change.  He  further  observes, 
liowever,  that  this  rapidity  of  progress  is  not 
common  in  tho  sthenic  forms  of  the  disease. 
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of  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  was  stated 
byLaenuccto  vary  iVoinone  to  three  days, 
ami  of  suppuration  from  two  to  six  days, 
IIuss  reclions  the  former  as  lasting  Irom 
five  to  seven  days.  The  periods  of  resolu- 
tion have  been  already  referred  to. 

The  termination  in  abscess  or  gangrene 
usually  occur  at  later  periods  ;  but  even 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  stated,  may 
be  found  very  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

The  Pathogejtesis  of  acute  primary 
Pneumonia  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.'  Two  opposite  theories 
have  been  advanced  respecting  its  origin, 
both  of  which  are  supported  by  certam 
facts  and  are  opposed  by  others. 

These  theories  may  be  briefly  stated  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

(1)  That  Pneumonia  is  a  "specific" 
fever,  of  which  the  disease  in  the  lung  is 
only  a  local  effect. 

(2)  That  it  is  a  purely  local  disease,  of 
which  the  pyrexia!  and  other  phenomena 
observed  are  only  the  immediate  conse- 
quences. 

The  second  hypothesis,  as  such,  appears 
to  be  scarcely  a' tenable  one,  and  even  the 
first  appears  to  require  some  modification. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  first  hy- 
pothesis are  mainly  derived  from  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  discoverable  causes  for 
the  origin  of  Pneumonia,''  and  from  the 
suddenness  of  the  crisis  while  the  inflam- 
mation is  still  at  its  height. 

The  question  of  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  disease  has  been  already  considered 
under  the  head  of  etiology.  It  appears, 
however,  deserving  of  remark  that  the 
theory  of  a  "specific"  cause  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  for  Pneumonia  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  the  term  is  em- 
ployed for  the  contagious  pyrexial  dis- 
eases. The  causes  of  Pneumonia  are 
manifold,  and  the  disease  may  originate 
under  such  diverse  conditions,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  any 
single  blood-poison. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  probable 
hypothesis  to  explain  its  origin  is  that  of 
an  altered  composition  of,  or  the  existence 
of  some  morbid  material  in,  the  blood, 
which  from  its  special  qualities  may  affect 
a  particular  organ,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
may,  under  local  predisposing  causes,  ex- 
cite inflammation  in  that  part  of  the  sys- 
tem which  in  any  given  individual  is  the 


>  See  especially  on  this  point  a  clinical  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  Parkes,  Medical  Times  and  Ga- 
zette, 1860,  i.  187. 

*  It  has  already  been  stated  (see  Etiology) 
that  experimental  attempts  at  the  production 
of  a  disease  resembling  acute  primary  Pneu- 
monia by  direct  irritation  of  the  lung,  have 
invariably  failed. 


most  liable  to  suffer  as  a  locus  minoris  re- 
sistentue. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
antecedent  symptoms,  the  malaise,  the 
pains  in  the  limbs,  the  headache,  and  the 
sUght  jaundice  occasionally  oljserved,  may 
be"due  to  the  blood  alteration;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  in  a  not  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  cases,  the  outbreak  of 
the  pneumonic  fever  is  sudden,  without 
being  preceded  by  any  of  these  prodro- 
mata.  The  nature  of  the  alterations  in 
the  blood  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
ease are,  like  those  of  all  other  sponta- 
neous inflammations,  entirely  unknown ; 
and  the  hypothesis  of  an  antecedent  con- 
dition of  hyperinosis  advanced  by  Nau- 
mann"  seems  to  be  disproved  by  some  of 
Zimmermann's  analyses.  It  would  ap- 
pear indeed  from  these  that  the  excess  of 
fibrine  observed  in  the  blood  of  pneumonic 
patients  is  almost  entirely  a  secondary 
phenomenon,  and  that  it  is,  as  Yirchow 
aflirms,  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  of 
the  inflammatory  process  in  the  luug,^ 


•  Ergebnisse  und  Studien  aus  der  med, 
Clin,  zu  Bonn,  1858.  Naumann  has  afforded 
no  direct  proof  of  an  increase  of  fibrine  in  the 
blood  antecedent  to  an  attack  of  Pneumonia. 
He  says,  however,  that  symptoms  resembling 
the  prodromata  of  Pneumonia  are  sometimes 
associated  with  hyperinosis. 

2  Thus,  in  "  Prager  Vierteljahresch,"  1852, 
vol.  XXXV.,  in  a  patient  bled,  after  signs  of 
the  stage  of  engorgement  had  lasted  five  days, 
the  blood  contained  only  1-13  per  1000  of 
fibrine.  In  a  venesection  practised  36  hours 
later,  and  when  signs  of  consolidation  had 
supervened,  the  fibrine  amounted  to  4*41  per 
1000,  and  in  a  third  venesection  practised 
after  6  days  it  had  risen  to  7*16  per  1000. 
Zimmerraann  argues  further,  that  this  rapidly 
increasing  quantity  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  in 
the  later  stages  of  Pneumonia,  is  not  due  to 
venesection,  for  in  other  cases  bled  for  the 
Jirst  time  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  days 
respectively  the  fibrine  amounted  to  7'2,  8-0, 
9-1,  and  9*6  per  1000,  Also  in  "Analyse  des 
Blutes,"  p.  370,  he  has,  as  the  result  of  more 
extended  observations,  found  that  in  eight 
cases  of  commencing  Pneumonia  the  blood 
contained  eitlier  a  normal  or  a  less  than  nor- 
mal amount  of  fibrine.  In  eight  other  cases 
where  venesection  was  practised  within  the 
first  24  hours,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  was 
between  3  and  7" 5  per  1000,  and  in  eight 
other  cases,  the  blood  in  the  second  24  hours 
of  the  disease  contained  fibrine  varying  from 
3  to  7"5  per  1000.  Zimmermann's  method  of 
analysis  leads  him  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
fibrine  in  tlie  healthy  blood  as  lower  than 
that  given  by  many  observers  ;  hut  this  only 
adds  strength  to  his  estimate  of  the  propor- 
tion observed  in  inflammatory  diseases.  He 
places  it  at  1-689  per  1000  (loc.  cit.  p,  17), 
while  Becquerel  and  Rodier  estimate  it  at  2*5, 
and  Andral  and  Gavarret  at  3  per  1000, 
The  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  during 
the  progress  of  Pneumonia  is  abundantly 
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The  theory  of  hypcrinosis  as  a  cause  of 
riu'iimonia  has  aiso  liltli;  support  iu 
the  diseases  with  which  it  is  coiiunouiy 
associated,  for  tliougli  it  is  a  not  uuconi- 
mou  conii)licalion  of  acute  rlieuuiatisin, 
in  wliicli  this  condition  of  t)lood  is  present, 
it  also  occurs  in  oilier  diseases  when  tlu; 
amount  of  rd)rine  is  below  the  normal 
standard,'  and  in  some  of  these,  as  in  ty- 
phoid lever,  the  supervention  of  pneu- 
monia increases  the  proportion  of  fihrine 
in  the  blood." 

It  would  appear  from  the  consideration 
of  the  various  diseases  with  which  Pneu- 
monia may  be  associated,  that  many,  and 
probably  different,  blood-poisons  may 
have  the  power  of  exciting  inllanmiation 
of  the  lungs. 

That  the  lungs  should  be  especially  lia- 
ble to  become  affected  by  causes  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  regarded  as  extraordi- 
nary, when  we  consider  the  importance 
of  their  functions  as  purifying  agents  of 
the  blood.  Nor  does  it  seem  improbable, 
from  the  complexity  of  the  lymphatic 
structures  which  they  contain,  that  other 
changes  In  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
in  addition  to  its  mere  aeration,  may  be 
accomplished  by  their  means,  though  of 
the  nature  of  these  changes  we  are  as  yet 
ignorant. 

The  lung,  from  its  embryological  de- 
velopment and  anatomical  characters,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  glandular  organs,  and 
it  is  on  these  that  blood-poisons  produce 
their  most  marked  effects.  It  is  further 
to  be  noted  that  other  organs  of  this  class 
are  not  unfrequcntly  simultaneously  af- 
fected. The  frequent  association  of  albu- 
minuria with.  Pneumonia  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  accidental  complica- 
tion, and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  kidneys  are,  under  these  circum- 
stances, implicated  by  the  same  cause  as 
the  lung.    Other  glands  also  occasionally 


confirmed  by  other  observers.  Thus  Andral 
(Ess.  Hffim.  Path.  p.  87),  in  90  cases,  found 
in 

7  cases  flbrine  4 — 5  per  1000. 
17        "  5—6  " 

19        "  6—7  " 

15  "  7—8  " 
17        "  8—9  " 

9        ic         9_io  " 
6        "        10  and  upwards. 

The  largest  amount  in  Pneumonia  recorded 
by  Andral  is  10-5  per  1000,  and  Zimmermann 
(loc.  cit.  p.  13)  also  found  10  per  1000. 

'  I  have  already  advanced  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  the  Pneumonia  which  is 
secondary  to  many  of  these  diseases  differs 
essentially  in  anatomical  characters  from  that 
of  tlie  acute  primary  disease.  The  firmness 
of  the  exudation  varies  in  degree,  but  this 
may  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease to  which  it  is  secondary. 

2  Andral,  Ess.  Heem.  Path.  17. 


suffer,  as  the  parotid  :  gastro-duodenal 
catarrh  and  some  degree  of  affection  of 
the  liv(.-r  are  also  frequent  complications. 
In  addition  to  these  the  serous  mem- 
branes tend  also  to  become  implicated  as 
])art  of  the  jjrimary  disease,  and  when 
these  relations  of  Pneumonia  are  regarded 
as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  those  (jrgans 
are  most  likely  to  suffer  which  are  most 
connnonly  affected  by  recognizalde  condi- 
tions of  ))lood-poisoning.  Tiie  I'act  that 
cases  of  Pneumonia  presentin''  these  com- 
plications are  more  severe  and  dangerous 
than  the  simple  disease,  would  also  tend 
to  show  a  greater  intensity  of  the  jirimary 
cause,  for  their  mortality  is  dispi'ojxjr- 
tioned  to  what  might  be  expected  (par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  parotitis  is  pres- 
ent) from  the  mere  existence  of  these 
inflannnations,  if  regarded  as  purely  local 
disorders.  The  argument  is  still  further 
strengthened  by  tlie  profuse  sweating 
wdiich  often  attends  Pneumonia,  and  also 
by  the  I'requcnt  co-existence  of  herpes, 
which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  dis- 
ordered blood-states. 

In  some  cases  Pneumonia  indeed  is 
known  to  be  caused  by  recognizable  con- 
ditions of  this  nature,  as  by  septicajmia, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  acute  primary  dis- 
ease it  is  most  probable  that  the  poison  is 
one  engendered  within  the  system.  In 
the  cases  Avhere  a  discoverable  cause  ex- 
ists, such  as  a  chill,  it  is  probably  due  to 
retained  products  of  secretion  injuriously 
affecting  the  composition  of  the  blood.  It 
is  also  not  improbable  that  Pneumonia 
secondary  to  ura^mic  poisoning  may  have 
a  similar  origin  ;  while  in  the  cases  where 
no  discoverable  cause  exists,  we  only 
stand,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  Pneu- 
monia as  we  do  to  other  idiopathic  local 
inflammations. 

Whether  the  blood-poison  is  eliminated 
by  the  exudation  process  must  remain  a 
matter  of  hypothesis,  though  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  pyrexia  when  this  stage 
has  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  would 
appear  to  lend  some  support  to  this  view, 
and  particularly  when  Ave  remember  the 
analogy,  and  even  the  various  phases  of 
transition,  which  exist  between  exudative 
and  secretory  processes. 

The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  pyrexia 
occurring  simultaneously  with  the  super- 
vention of  the  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  lung  would,  however,  appear  to  show 
that  the  implication  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem indicated  by  the  fever  is  largely  due 
to  the  alteration  of  the  composition  of  the 
blood  produced  by  the  local  process.  We 
have  no  evidence  of  any  distinct  altera- 
tion antecedent  to  this,  and  much  that  a 
large  projiortion  of  the  subsequent 
changes  in  the  blood  are  due  mainly  to 
this  cause. 
All  local  inflammations  produce  in  this 
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respect  similar  results,'  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  that  the  pyrexia  following 
a  purely  traumatic  Pneumonia  may  have 
the  same  typical  course  as  is  observed  in 
that  of  idiopathic  origin.''   That  the  in- 
tensity of  these  blood  alterations,  and 
particularly  the  increase  of  iibrine,  should 
be  so  especially  marked  in  Pneumonia, 
and  may  in  part  be  referable  to  the  pecu- 
liar relations  of  the  organ  (to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  already  made),  is  very 
probable.    Pyrexia  per  se,  independently 
of  local  inflammations,  has  not,  except  in 
the  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  any  marked 
proclivity  to  the  production  of  hyperino- 
sis.    The  large  excretion  of  urea  during 
the  height  of  the  pyrexia  and  its  diminu- 
tion during  the  progi-ess  of  resolution 
(even  where  eflete  materials  from  the 
lung  must  continue  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  blood),  conclusively  show  that  this 
phenomenon  is  due  to  increased  tissue- 
changes  throughout  the  system,  produced 
probably  by  perverted  nervous  action, 
and  which  are  onl}'  secondarily  referable 
to  the  process  in  the  lung.  The  increased 
destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  shown 
by  the  simultaneous  increase  of  pigment 
in  the  urine,  is  perhaps  referable  to  both 
the  general  and  local  conditions,  since  it 
frequently  persists  after  the  excess  of  urea 
has  ceased  to  be  observed.  Zimmermann 
has  further  remarked  that  the  decrease  in 
their  number,  noticed  by  Andral  and  Ga- 
varret,  may  be  due  not  only  to  this  cause, 
but  to  a  subsequent  defective  formation 
arising  from  the  abnormal  conditions  un- 
der which  the  white  corpuscles  are  formed 
during  the  process  of  local  inflammation 
and  in  the  pyrexial  period. 

The  disorder  which  on  a  lesser  scale 
presents  the  greatest  analogy  with  acute 
Pneumonia  is  perhaps  acute  tonsillitis, 
where  we  have  the  same  short  initial 
state,  a  similar  intensity  of  rigor  and 
prostration,  a  similar  sudden  invasion  of 
pyrexia,  and  a  similar  rapid  decHne  of 
this  before  the  local  inflammation  has 
sho\vn  any  signs  of  abatement.  In  ton- 
sillitis also  we  have  frequently  an  equal 
difliculty  with  Pneumonia  in  verifying  a 
distinct  cause,  and  a  certain  amount'' of 
evidence  at  least  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  "hospital  sore  throat,"  that  it 
may  also  be  produced  by  other  poisons 
than  those  originating  within  the  system 
from  the  impeded  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  the  skin. 

The  associated  PATnoLOGY  of  Pneu- 
monia  has  been  already  almost  sufliciently 

'  See  Anclral,  loc.  cit.  ;  also  Zimmermann, 
Arcli.  der  Phys.  Ileilk.  1848. 

*  See  an  interesting  case  from  Mr.  Hilton's 
practice,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1867,  1. 
p.  144,  where  Pneumonia  supervened  after 
a  broken  rib.  The  temperature  rose  abruptly 
to  1030,  and  fell  by  crisis  on  the  seventh  day. 


described  under  the  complications  of  the 
disease.  A  few  points  only  deserve  fur- 
ther attention. 

In  the  Lungs  themselves.— Tlw  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  more  or  less 
injected,  but  the  tubes  seldom  present 
much  evidence  of  the  dilatation  observed 
in  broncho-pneumonia.  Plastic  exuda- 
tions, moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  tubes 
are  very  common  in  the  smaller  bronchi. 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  process  may 
extend  to  the  larger  bronchi,  which  may 
be  found  thus  obstructed  through  consid- 
erable areas.' 

Acute  Emphysema  is  sometimes  observed 
in  parts  adjacent  to  the  hepatized  por- 
tion. 

(Edema  surrounding  the  consolidated 
part  is  more  common,  and  may,  by  its 
extension  and  by  its  appearance  on  the 
opposite  side,  prove  a  source  of  much 
danger  to  life. 

The  Bronchial  Glands  are  usually  swol- 
len and  medullary  in  appearance.  They 
are  only  in  the  worst  instances  subject  to 
suppurative  changes. 

The  Pleura  is  almost  invariably  in- 
flamed when  the  hepatized  part  is  situ- 
ated at  the  surface  of  the  lung.  Efl^ision 
is,  however,  less  common  than  the  forma- 
tion of  false  membranes. 

In  the  Heart  the  complication  of  peri- 
carditis has  been  already  alluded  to.  In 
some  cases  this  is  due  apparently  to  direct 
extension  of  the  inflammation,  for  it  is 
most  common  when  a  part  of  the  left  lung 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  pericardium  is 
the  seat  of  the  Pneumonia.  It  appears, 
however,  to  arise  sometimes  under  cir- 
cumstances inexplicable  by  this  cause, 
and  it  may  then,  according  to  the  date  of 
its  appearance,  be  held  to  be  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  that  in  which  the  Pneumo- 
nia originated,  or  to  the  secondary  blood- 
poisoning^  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
inflammatory  products  from  the  lung. 

The  right  side  of  the  heart  is  usually  in 
fatal  cases  found  distended  and  contain- 
ing large  and  firm  clots.  Bouillaud" 
thought  that  Pneumonia  predisposes  to 
ante-mortem  polypoid  concretions,  and 
this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Ilasse,''  who 
adds  that  he  has  found  secondary  infarcta 
in  the  spleen  from  this  cause. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences 
of  Pneumonia  on  the  circulation  is  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels  leading  to  the  aifected 
part.    This  event,  caused  in  all  probabil- 


'  This  condition  appears  to  have  heen  first 
described  by  Reynaud,  M6m.  oblit.  dcs 
Bronches,  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  1835,  iv.  p. 
157. 

2  Parkes,  loc.  cit. 

'  Traite  Clin,  des  Maladies  Du  Coeur,  ii. 
71G. 
*  Loc.  cit.  214. 
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ity  by  the  retarded  circulation  in  the 
hnig,'  is  not  uncommon,  and  may,  by  ex- 
tiMullng  to  tlic  larger  brai\elie8  of  tlie  pul- 
monary artery,  be  a  source  both  of  innue- 
diale  danger  from  sudden  death,  and  may 
also,  in  great  proi)al)ility,  retarcl  the  pnj- 
cess  of  resolution  and  the  subsequent  con- 
valescence. 

Catarrh  of  the  Oastro-iniestinal  Mucom 
iranbrane  is  by  no  means  unconnnon, 
Tlie  cl>aractcrs  of  the  appearances  found 
have  been  already  descriljcd  in  the  section 
devoted  to  diseases  of  the  stomach.  In 
.some  instances,  however,  this  proceeds  to 
a  more  serious  stage  by  producing  dysen- 
teric ulcerations  of  the  colon."  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  large  intestines  and  stom- 
acl'liave  been  described  by  Barthez  and 
llilliet.' 

The  Liver  is  foimd  congested,  and  the 
gall-bladder  occasionally  distended,  but, 
even  when  icterus  has  been  present,  there 
may  be  no  demonstrable  obstruction  of 
the  ducts. 

The  Spleen  is  commonly  congested,  soft- 
ened, pulpy,  and  opaque;  characters  which 
it  presents  after  death  in  most  of  the 
acute  febrile  diseases.  > 

The  Brain  rarely  shows  any  other 
change  than  congestion  ;  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances, when  delirium  has  been  violent, 
there  has  been  found  purulent  infiltration 
of  the  subarachnoid  space  on  the  con- 
vexity of  the  hemispheres,  and  also  of  the 
base,  which  may  also  extend  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cord.  In  many  cases  of 
delirium,  however,  the  brain  is  found  per- 
fectly healthy.-" 


1  VircTiow,  Ges.  AWmnd.  222.  It  appears 
first  to  have  been  described  by  Baron,  Arch. 
Gen.  1838,  ii.  17,  who  first  had  the  merit  of 
distinguishing  this  event  from  the  effects  of 
inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  artery.  Mal- 
herbe,  Journ.  de  Nantes,  1843  (Constatt's 
Jahresb.  1843)  first  referred  it  to  the  retarded 
circulation.  See  also  Mr.  Paget's  Memoir  on 
this  subject,  Med.-Ghir.  Trans,  xxvii. ;  Cars- 
well,  Illust.  Princ.  Forms  of  Dis.,  art.  "Mor- 
tification;" Cruvcilhier,  Path.  Anat.,  liv. 
xsxii.  p.  2,  who  distinguishes  the  site  of  the 
coagulation  as  being  in  the  artery,  and  not  in 
the  veins. 

2  The  result  of  Dr.  Bristowe's  observations 
on  this  subject  (Path.  Soo.  Trans,  viii.  66) 
have  led  him  to  regard  dysentery  as  a  very 
common  complication  of  Pneumonia.  Out  of 
16  cases  of  acute  primary  Pneumonia  proving 
fatal,  he  found  dysenteric  ulceration  of  the 
large  intestine  in  four.  The  possibility  of 
some  epidemic  influence  may  perhaps  he  re- 
garded as  not  improbable  in  these  cases,  since 
the  period  over  which  part  of  Dr.  Bristowe's 
observations  extended  included  one  of  the 
recent  epidemics  of  cholera. 

8  Loc.  cit.  i.  352. 

*  Orisolle.  Louis,  Fifevre  Typh.  i.  359,  ii. 
37.  Immcrmann  and  Heller  found  that  out 
of  30  cases  observed  in  Erlangen  during  the 


The  influence  of  primary  Pneumonia 
in  the  production  of  otlicr  diseases  appears 
to  be  hut  slight. 

That  any  permanent  effect  is  produced 
on  the  heart  appears  to  ha  disproved  by 
Grisolle's  statistics.    Nor  does  the  occur- 
rence of  Pneumonia,  in  the  course  of  a 
cardiac  disease  already  existing,  appear 
to  have  any  sj)ecially  unfavorable  eflect 
upon  the  cardiac  state.   Its  effect  on  tvJjer- 
culur  ^>attc)j<.'i  appears,  however,  to  be 
more  doul)tful.    It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
Dr.  "VValshe  has  stated,  that  patients  with 
tubercles  already  formed  in  the  lungs 
nuiy  recover  rapidly  and  completely  from 
intercurrent  acute  Pneumonia,  and  Gii- 
soUe  found  that  twenty-two  patients  of 
tubercular  diathesis  affected  with  Pneu- 
monia all  recovered  perfectly.'   In  some 
cases,  however,  of  tuberculosis,  the  con- 
valescence is  protracted  and  the  cure  im- 
perfect, and  in  others  the  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  tends  to  be  followed  hy  rapid 
softening  and  cheesy  change.    In  fact, 
intercurrent  Pneumonia  must  always  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  tubercular  patients.    Eesolution  is  im- 
perfect—the affected  parts  tend  to  pass 
into  gray  consolidation,  and  in  such  parts 
fresh  formations"  of  tubercles  rapidly  form 
and  disintegrate. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  the  ex- 
istence of  acute  Pneumonia  essentially 
depends  on  the  recognition  of  an  acute 
febrile  disease  associated  with  the  physi- 
cal signs  of  consolidation  of  a  portion  of 
the  lungs.  "Without  this  combination  its 
presence  cannot  beaflarmed  with  certainty 
in  the  earlier  stages,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  patients  may  first  come 
under  observation  at  later  periods,  pre- 


years  1866  to  1868,  nine  presented  post-mor- 
tem signs  of  meningitis.  They  attribute  this 
condition  in  part  to  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  ; 
Deutsch.  Arch,  fiir  klin.  Med.  v.  (Virchow's 
Jahresb.  1868).  Weber  (Path.  Anat.  der 
Neugeborenen  und  Saiiglinge,  ii.  61)  has  aho 
found  cerebro-araclinitis  during  an  epidemic 
of  Pneumonia. 

1  lluss  also  states,  p.  24,  that  in  northern 
climates  acute  Pneumonia  has  very  little  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  tubercle.  He 
quotes,  however,  p.  162,  from  Gellersted 
"Bidrag  till  den  Tuheroulose  Lungostens 
Nosographio  och  Pathologic,"  a  statement 
that  of  310  cases  of  phthisis,  23-.')  per  cent, 
had  within  a  longer  or  shorter  period  suflTered 
from  one  or  more  attacks  of  Pneumonia. 

2  Those  changes  belong,  however,  more 
particularly  to  the  history  of  phthisis  ;  and 
their  pathology,  being  in  many  points  disput- 
ed, would  involve  too  wide  a  discussion  to  be 
entered  upon  here,  since  hy  some  authors  the 
process  of  Pneumonia  complicating  phthisis  is 
placed  in  a  s<!parate  category  of  "catarrhal 
Pneumonia,"  or  "infiltrated  tuberculosis. 
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senting  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation 
of  the  king,  but  after  the  initial  fever  has 
subsided.  It  is,  however,  important  that 
its  early  stages  should  be  reeognized  be- 
fore the  signs  of  consolidation  are  distinct. 
Under  this  head  certain  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  invasion  deserve 
special  prominence. 

Among  these  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant and  constant  is  the  pyrexia,  which, 
although  not  pathofinomonic,  still  presents 
very  niarlved  and  distinctive  features,  and 
is  so  invariable  a  symptom  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  Pneumonia  during  the  acute 
stage  can  scarcely  be  made  in  its  absence. 
Whether  or  not  the  invasion  be  preceded 
by  rigors,  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
in  a  subject,  previously  non-febrile,  should 
always  excite  suspicion,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  rise  of  temperature  may 
precede  by  hours,  or  even  days,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  distinctive  physical  signs 
in  the  lungs.  The  use  of  the  thermometer 
is  also  often  a  mode  of  recognizing  the 
invasion  of  Pneumonia  when  its  symptoms 
are  obscure,  and  appearing  in  the  form  of 
vomiting  or  convulsions  in  children,  or  of 
the  prostration  with  which  it  often  com- 
mences in  old  people.  The  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  most  of  the  acute  febrile 
diseases  is  commonly  gradual ;  in  Pneu- 
monia it  is  sudden,  and  maintains  a 
higlier  elevation,  during  the  first  forty- 
eight  or  seventy-two  hours,  than  is  com- 
monly seen  either  in  these  or  in  tubercular 
meningitis.' 

The  "other  phenomena  of  invasion  which 
are  most  distinctive  are  the  acceleration 
of  respiration  and  the  perversion  of  its 
ratio  to  the  pulse.  If  to  these  and  to  the 
pyrexia  are  joined  cough,  rusty  sputa, 
and  pain  in  the  side,  the  diagnosis  of  Pneu- 
monia becomes  one  of  infinite  probability. 
Of  the  last-named  symptoms,  the  relative 
acceleration  of  respiration  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  if,  as  Dr.  Walshe  remarks, 
hysteria  be  excluded,  since  expectoration 
may  be  absent,  both  in  adults  and  chil- 
dren, or  in  the  former  the  blood-stained 
tint  may  be  wanting,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  appearances  of  a  very  similar 
character  to  those  seen  in  the  first  stage 
of  Pneumonia  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  sputa  accompanying  cardiac  disease, 
and  also  in  the  early  stages  of  congestive 
bronchitis.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  the  last-named  diseases  fever  may 
be  entirely  absent,  or  if  present  in  bron- 
chitis, the  elevation  of  the  temperature  is 
rarely  so  considerable  or  so  sudden  as  in 
the  commencement  of  Pneumonia. 

The  distinctive  features  presented  by 
the  physical  signs  have  been  already  fully 


'  Children  are,  however,  liable  to  such 
sudden  elevations  of  temperature  from  very 
slight  causes,  so  that  less  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  this  sign  in  them  than  in  adults. 


described.  Wlien,  however,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  the  inflamma- 
tion first  attacks  the  central  parts  of  the 
lung,  the  signs  of  consolidation  may  be 
masked  by  healthy  pulmonary  tissue 
nearer  the  surface.  Under  these  circum- 
stances harsh  breathing  or  weakened 
respiration  may  be  the  only  phenomena 
observed. 

Crepitation,  when  present,  and  when 
the  possibility  of  oedema  and  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy  are  excluded,  is  a  valuable  aid  ; 
but  it  is  not  unfrequently  absent,  and  con- 
solidation may  take  place  so  rapidly  that 
it  may  not  be  heard  in  the  earlier  stages. 
As  a  rule  it  only  furnishes  further  grounds 
for  suspicion,  until  dulness  on  percussion, 
bronchial  or  tubular  breathing,  and  bron- 
chophony are  established.  Tlie  chief  fal- 
lacy attending  percussion  is  the  occasional 
production  of  a  quasi-tympanitic  note 
over  portions  of  lung,  below  which  deeper- 
seated  consolidation  exists.'  A  comijari- 
son  of  the  two  sides  is,  however,  in  chil- 
dren, often  indispensable.  Percussion  of 
the  chest  of  children  should  also  be  gently 
practised  for  reasons  which  I  have  already 
stated. 

The  superaddition  of  the  auscultatory 
phenomena  of  the  breathing  and  voice, 
and  the  increase  of  vocal  fremitus  over 
the  affected  part,  if  occurring  collectively, 
render  the  diagnosis  absolute  ;  and  as  this 
combination  of  phenomena  is  the  most 
frequent.  Pneumonia  may  commonly  be 
recognized  with  facility. 

In  exceptional  cases,  however,  varia- 
tions in  these  signs  occur,  which  require 
some  cai'e  in  the  diagnosis,  particularly 
when  one  or  more  of  them  are  wanting. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case  in  central 
Pneumonia,  when  the  respiration  may  re- 
main harsh  or  blowing,  and  crepitation 
and  bronchophony  may  be  absent.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis  of 
Pneumonia  can  only  be  of  relative  value, 
depending  on  the  presence  of  the  charac- 
teristic pyrexia  accompanied  by  rusty 
sputa. 

The  diseases  of  the  lungs  with  wiiich 
Pneumonia  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
are  pleuritic  effusion,  oedema  of  the  lungs, 
collapse,  and  certain  forms  of  acute 
phthisis. 

The  question  of  the  diagnosis  of  Pneu- 
monia from  pleurisy  icith  effusion  only 
occurs  when  the  former  affects  the  base  of 
the  lung  or  the  whole  organ. 

In  typical  instances  of  the  two  diseases, 
the  distinctive  physical  signs  may  be 
briefly  contrasted  as  follows :  In  Pneu- 
monia the  affected  side  is  not  distinctly 
bulged,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  not 
obliterated.    Neither  displacement  of  the 


'  The  tubular  note  over  the  larger  bronchi 
may,  however,  sometimes  prove  deceptive  to 
beginners. 
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heart,  nor  liver,  nor  diaphragm  are  ob-  I 
served.  The  duhiess  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  opposite  side,  or  only  to  a  very 
moderate  degree.  Tlie  dulness  is  less 
absolute  than  in  pleuritic  ellusion,  and 
has  often  a  tubidar  tone.  It  does  not 
change  its  site  with  the  position  of  the 
patient,  and  the  percussion  note  over  the 
upi)er  non-all'ected  parts,  though  some- 
times tympanitic,  is  never  tul)ular  or 
amphoric.  Tiic  respiration  over  the  af- 
fected parts  is  marked  Ijy  a  bronchial,  or 
tubular,  or  metallic  quality.  The  vocal 
resonance  is  strongly  bronchophonic,  and 
the  vocal  fremitus  is  increased.  Crepita- 
tion may  be  heard  in  forced  breathing  or 
coughing. 

In  pleuritic  effusion  the  side  is  bulged 
and  increased  in  diameter,  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  obliterated  and  may  even  be 
prominent,  and  fluctuation  may  some- 
times be  perceived  over  them.  iJisplace- 
ment  of  the  heart  or  liver,  according  to 
the  side  affected,  is  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  effusion.  When  this  is  ex- 
tensive the  dulness  also  encroaches  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  percussion  note  is 
toneless,  the  sense  of  resistance  is  great. 
A  tubular  note,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Walshe, 
is  sometimes  producible  under  the  clavi- 
cle. In  some  instances  the  level  and  seat 
of  dulness  change  with  the  position  of  the 
patient.  The  respiration  below  the  level 
of  dulness  is  weakened  or  absolutely  sup- 
pressed. Weak,  bronchial,  or  blowing 
breathing  is  heard  near  the  spine  and 
over  the  compressed  lung.  Vocal  fremi- 
tus is  diminished  or  abolished.  Vocal 
resonance  is  also  abolished  below  the  level 
of  dulness,  and  it  is  bronchophonic  or 
segophonic  towards  its  limits.  Friction 
may  or  may  not  be  present. 

Difficulties  may,  however,  occasionally 
arise  from  exceptional  combinations  of 
the  phenomena  presented  by  each  of  these 
diseases.  In  the  rare  instances  when,  in 
Pneumonia,  there  are  found,  together  with 
dulness  on  percussion,  a  simple  absence 
both  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  of 
bronchophony  and  fremitus,  the  most  ac- 
complished observers  have  been  led  into 
the  error  of  mistaking  the  condition  for 
one  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.'  The  signs 
which  best  distinguish  Pneumonia  under 
such  circumstances,  are  the  absence  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  side  of  the  oblite- 
ration of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  of 
the  displacement  of  the  various  viscera, 
which  characterize  extensive  eff"usion. 
Variation  of  the  percussion  duln-css  with 
the  position  of  the  patient,  may,  if  observ- 
able, serve  as  a  further  aid  if  pleurisy  be 
present,  though  its  absence  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon  for  the  exclusion  of  this 
affection.    As  a  sign  of  minor  value,  it 

'  Soe  Barthpz  and  Rilliet,  i.  589  ;  also  Win- 
trich,  before  quoted. 


may  be  stated  that  the  percussion  note  is 
more  absolutely  toneless  in  ])leurisy,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  higher  pitch  of 
that  observed  in  Pneumonia.  The  tubu- 
lar or  amphoric  note  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  lung  sometimes  heard  in  pleurisy  is 
not,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Walsiie,  met  with 
in  the  non-affected  upper  portions  of  the 
lung  when  Pneumonia  exists  at  the  base  ; 
the  percussion  here,  though  hyjjer-reso- 
nant,  being  connnonly  of  a  lower  pitch, 
and  sometimes  tympanitic  in  quality. 
The  invasion  of  the  pyrexia  is  commonly 
less  acute,  and  the  temperature  less  ele- 
vated in  uncomplicated  pleurisy.'  It  is, 
however,  an  event  of  the  extremest  rarity 
that  the  absence  of  respiration  and  the 
diminution  of  the  vocal  fremitus  and  re- 
sonance are,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  found 
to  coexist  simultaneously  over  a  pneumo- 
nic lung.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  fremitus 
may  aid  in  distinguishing  the  two  diseases, 
being  increased  in  most  cases  of  Pneumo- 
nia and  diminished  in  pleuritic  effusion. 
In  children,  and  when  in  adults  and  fe- 
males the  voice  is  weak,  this  sign  may  be 
comparatively  indistinct. 

In  the  cases  of  jileuritic  effusion,  where 
bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony 
persist,  the  diagnosis  from  Pneumonia 
may  also  commtmly  be  made  by  the  signs 
above  enumerated.  The  fremitus  may  be 
a  further  guide, ^  and,  as  Dr.  Walshe  has 
remarked,  the  true  tubular  respiration  of 
Pneumonia  is  wanting  in  pleurisy,  and 
the  indistinct  bronchial  breathing  heard  is 
most  commonly  met  with  near  the  spine. 

(Edema  of  the  lungs,  which  may  be  at- 
tended by  the  crepitant  rale  of  Pneumo- 
nia, may  commonly  be  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  absence  of  pyrexia,  by  the  minor 
degree  of  dulness,  by  the  respiration  being 
simply  weak,  and  by  the  concomitant 
affections  in  which  it  originates. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  Pneumonia 
from  acute  xMhisis  when  the  latter  is  only 
attended  by  the  disseminated  formation 
of  miliary  tubercles,  is  comparatively 

1  This  sign  is  of  minor  value  in  relation  to 
cases  of  Pneumonia  of  moderate  severity,  and 
when  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above 
102O.  It  should  also  he  remembered  that  the 
Pneumonia  may  come  under  observation  for 
the  first  time  after  the  fever  has  subsided. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  diagnosis  from 
pleuritic  effusion  may  depend  on  the  physical 
signs  alone. 

2  Dr.  Walshe,  however,  states  that  fremi- 
tus may  he  diminished  in  extensive  hepatiza- 
tion, though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  over 
an  equal  amount  of  effusion.  He  adds  that 
he  has  often  known  fremitus  feeble,  and  vo- 
cal resonance  strong  over  effusion,  hut  that 
he  has  never  met  with  this  combination  in 
hepatization.  The  value  of  these  signs  m 
diagnosis  depends  on  their  combination,  and 
hut  little  reliance  can  he  placed  on  either 
singly. 
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easy,  owing  to  the  absence  of  dulness  in 
percussiou'in  the  latter  affection.  When, 
however,  acute  tuberculosis  is  attended 
by,  or  commences  with,  a  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive pneumonic  infiltration,  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  almost  impossible  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  affection.  This, 
however,  is  less  common  in  acute  phthisis 
than  a  more  gradual  extension  of  the  pneu- 
monic process,  which  usually  takes  place 
irregularly  and  through  longer  periods 
than  are  observed  in  primary  Pneumonia. 
The  pyrexia  of  acute  phthisis  is  more 
irregular  in  its  course ;  it  has  more  marked 
reniissions  than  those  of  Pneumonia,  and 
the  exacerbations  often  occur  at  very 
varying  periods  of  the  day,  the  maximuni 
teniperature  being  attained  on  one  day  in 
the  morning  and  on  another  in  the  even- 
in<T— a  phenomenon  of  the  extremest  i-ar- 
ity  in  primary  Pneumonia.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  time  at  which  the  case  comes 
under  observation.  If  at  a  later  period 
than  the  first  ten  days,  the  protraction  of 
the  pyrexia  may  always  be  regarded  as  a 
suspicious  circumstance.  If  the  fever  is 
very  irregular  in  its  course,  and  acute  ex- 
acerbations with  very  marked  remissions 
occur  at  uncertain  intervals,  the  suspicion 
is  still  further  strengthened,  since  in  most 
cases,  when  the  pyrexia  of  a  simple  Pneu- 
monia is  retarded  in  its  final  disappear- 
ance, the  fever  maintains  as  a  whole  a  low 
standard,  and  subsequent  elevations  of 
temperature  to  103'^  or  104°  are  very  rare. 
Pneumonia  of  the  apex,  running  such  a 
course,  is  still  more  open  to  suspicion  than 
that  affecting  the  base  of  the  lung. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  signs 
of  the  formation  of  cavities  become  in- 
creasingly apparent,  the  grounds  for  an 
unfavorable  opinion  are  still  further 
strengthened,  though  doubts  may  still 
exist,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  the  for- 
mation of  abscesses  in  the  hepatized  tis- 
sue. Evidences  of  progressive  disease  in 
other  parts  of  the  lung  at  a  late  period  of 
the  case  are  still  more  serious  symptoms  ; 
and  the  implication  of  the  opposite  side, 
particularly  if  genei-al  rales  appear  here 
accompanied  by  irregular  spots  of  con- 
sohdation,  and  by  signs  of  destruction  of 
tissue,  will,  together  with  the  conditions  of 
pyrexia  before  alluded  to,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  rapid  emaciation  and  other 
signs  of  hectic,  render  the  diagnosis  of 
tubercle  almost  a  certainty.  Louis  be- 
lieved that  implication  of  the  anterior  and 
superior  parts  of  the  lung,  without  the 
invasion  of  the  whole  apex,  was  almost 
certainly  an  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  but 
this  statement,  though  affirmed  by  Barth 
and  Koger,  is  disputed  by  Grisolle.' 
The  diagnosis  from  Collapse  of  the  lung 

'  Dr.  Walshe  also  affirms  that  Pnonmonia 
having  this  position  is  commonly,  but  not  al- 
ways, tuberculous  (loc.  cit.  p.  497). 


will  bo  considered  under  the  head  of 
Broncho-pneumonia. 

There  are  certain  other  diseases  with 
which  acute  Pneumonia  is  occasionally 
confounded. 

The  sudden  prostration,  witli  severe 
headache  and  high  degree  of  pyrexia  at 
the  outset,  not  unfrequently  simulate 
Typhus ;  so  much  so  that  from  the  reports 
of  the  different  fever  hospitals  it  would 
appear  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
Pneumonia  are  annually  sent  to  these 
institutions  under  this  error.  Even  in  the 
earlier  periods  the  mistake  both  from  ty- 
phus and  typhoid  may  be  avoided,  as  Dr. 
Grimshaw  has  remarked,'  by  the  observa- 
tion of  the  temperature,  which  rises  sud- 
denly in  Pneumonia,  but  in  the  continued 
fevers  rarely  attains  its  maximum  before 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  At  the  later 
periods  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation 
of  the  lung  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  appearance  of  the  characteris- 
tic rash  of  the  continued  fevers,  are  suflS- 
cient  to  prevent  mistakes.  The  existence 
of  herpes  may  also  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  affection,  being  very  com- 
mon in  Pneumoiaia,  while  it  is  scarcely 
ever  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
tinued fevers. 

Pneumonia  commencing  with  cerebral 
symptoms  in  children  may  be  easily  over- 
looked, particularly  when  it  affects  the 
apex  of  the  lung. 

Ziemssen  has  remarked  that  tubercular 
meningitis  rarely  gives  at  the  outset  the 
high  temperature  of  acute  Pneumonia. 
The  remissions  ai-e  also  more  marked. 
They  are  more  variable  in  their  extent, 
sometimes  showing  a  range  of  tempera- 
ture of  1-80,  2°,  or  even'so  Fahr.,  and 
the  pyrexia  is  less  continuously  main- 
tained. Some  differences  also  in  the 
character  of  the  nervous  symptoms  have 
been  already  alluded  to. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of 
consolidation  rests  upon  no  absolutely  reli- 
able signs. 

The  stages  of  gray  hepatization  and  of 
supjniratinn  of  the  lung  cannot  be  deter- 
mined absolutely  by  the  duration  of  the 
disease. 

The  prune-juice  dilBuent  sputa,  which 
were  thought  at  one  time  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  former,  have  been  shown  to 
be  by  no  means  pathognomonic  of  this 
state,  though  their  appearance  affords 
strong  ground  for  suspecting  its  presence. 

It  may,  however,  be  strongly  suspected 
when  tiie  amount  of  sputa  is  much  in- 
creased, and  when,  instead  of  being  i-usty 
and  tenacious,  they  become  profuse,  dif- 
fluent and  puriform,  and  still  more  so 
when  they  are  fetid  and  offensive.  Pro- 

'  See  Dr.  Grimshaw,  Tbermoraetric  Obser- 
vations on  Pneumonia;  Dublin  Quart.  Journ., 
May,  1869. 
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traction  of  the  period  of  resolution,  at- 
tended by  coarse  nietnllic  rales  in  the 
ciiest,  and  by  extreme  i)r(j.siriiLiuii,  ))yrexia 
and  deliriinn,  aflbrd,  toi^'uther  with  tiie 
signs  derived  from  llie  sputa,  additional 
cvidenee  oftlus  condition  of  the  lung. 

The  diagnosis  of  ahni-exn  can  only  be 
maile  when  the  expectoration  of  puriforni 
matter  is  sudden  and  copious.  The  de- 
tection of  elastic  iibres  in  ihe  si)uta  affords 
a  further  proof  of  its  existence.  Uaivjrene 
can  only  he  suspected  when  great  prostra- 
tion, together  with  extreme  fetidity  of 
the  sputa,  occur  late  in  the  disease ; 
the  only  positive  proof  of  its  existence  de- 
pends on  the  discovery  of  debris  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  in  the  sputa,  but  in 
these,  elastic  fibres  are  seldom  distinct. 

The  Prognosis  of  Pneumonia  in  rela- 
tion to  its  general  mortality  has  proved  to 
be  the  same  insoluble  problem  that  An- 
dral'  pronounced  it,  when  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  in  dif- 
ferent statistics  varied  from  33  to  2  per 
cent.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  still 
further  increased  in  later  j-ears  by  the 
varying  and  contradictory  statistics  of  the 
result  of  the  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment adopted  for  the  disease.  The  re- 
sults attained  by  Dr.  Bennett,^  who  in 
129  cases,  of  which  twenty-four  were  com- 
plicated, had  the  good  fortune  to  see  all 
recover  except  four  which  presented  serious 
complications,  are  so  singularly  favorable 
that  they  might  lead  us  to  regard  the  dis- 
ease as  less  dangerous  than  it  sometimes 
proves  to  be.  Even  in  young  male  sub- 
jects of  previously  good  health.  Pneumo- 
nia may,  as  I  have  seen,  sometimes  falsify 
the  hopes  entertained  from  the  relatively 
small  mortality  of  such  cases  ;  and  my 
own  hospital  experience  has  yielded  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  fatal  results 
than  Dr.  Bennett's,  though  the  general 
methods  of  treatment  have  been  very 
similar  to  his.  In  fifty-five  cases  which  I 
have  observed  or  collected  from  the  case- 
books of  University  College  Hospital,  and 
the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,''  I  have 
met  with  eight  deaths,  but  in  all  these  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  the  disease 
were  such  as  fully  account  for  the  mor- 
tality. 

One  was  in  an  infant  of  five  months,  in 
whom  the  whole  of  one  lung  had  passed 
by  the  fifth  day  into  a  state  of  gray  hepat- 
ization. 


I  Cours.  de  Path.  Mdd.  1836,  i.  386. 

*  The  Restorative  Treatmont  of  Pncnimonia, 
1866.  A  very  similar  result  is  recorded  liy 
Dr.  Waters,  Dis.  of  Lungs,  p.  87,  wlio  in 
forty-four  uncomplicated  cases  only  met  with 
one  death. 

3  I  do  not  present  these  as  statistics  of  these 
hospitals,  as  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  they  em- 
brace all  the  cases  admitted. 


One  was  in  a  young  female,  where  the 
Pneumonia  was  ajjparently  developed 
under  the  iidluence  of  fiome  intense  blood- 
l)oi8oning,  Ijeiiig  complicated  with  paro- 
titis occurring  on  the  ninth  day,  and 
where  there  were  also  albuminuria,  peri- 
carditis, and  constant  vomiting,  d}  senteric 
diarrhtjea,  and  a  petechial  eruption  under 
the  skin,  which  latter  in  some  jjlaces 
l>assed  into  large  vesicles  filled  witli  a 
dirty-looking  blood-stained  serum,  and 
where  also  disseminated  spots  of  a  gan- 
grenous character  were  found  in  both 
lungs. 

In  two  other  cases  there  were  old-stand- 
ing renal  disease  and  recent  pericarditis. 
In  one,  an  old  woman,  the  bronchi  were 
calcified,  and  there  was  extensive  pleuritic 
effusion  on  the  opposite  side  and  throm- 
bosis in  the  pulmonar}'  artery. 

Tw^o  others  also  presented  extensive 
double  Pneumonia  :  in  one,  a  man  aged 
GO,  there  was  also  an  adherent  pericar- 
dium and  a  fatty  heart.  The  other,  a 
young  man,  had  been  a  hard  drinker,  and 
was  suffering  from  syphilis. 

In  the  remaining  case  there  was  also 
general  bronchitis  with  emph3-sema,  and 
the  whole  of  one  lung  was  in  a  state  of 
gray  hepatization. 

Pneumonia,  when  extensive,  certainly 
carries  with  it  conditions  which  may 
prove  fatal  whatever  the  treatment 
adopted.  It  may  kill  by  the  intensity  of 
the  cause  in  which  it  originates,  or  by  the 
secondary  lesions  to  which  this  may  give 
rise,  particularly  in  the  pericardium  and 
in  the  kidneys.  It  may  prove  fatal  by 
asphyxia,  especially  when  the  afiection  is 
double,  or  is  complicated  by  old-standing 
emphysema,  by  extensive  general  bron- 
chitis, by  oedema  of  the  lung,  or  by  pleu- 
ritic effusion  of  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
finally,  and  particularly  in  elderly  people 
of  weak  constitution,  death  may  take 
place  in  spite  of  the  most  energetic  restor- 
ative measures,  and  when  no  previous 
lowering  treatment  has  been  adopted,  in 
the  prostration  following  the  crisis,  which 
may  pass  into  fatal  collapse. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  as  stated 
under  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  that  the 
mortality  varies  greatly  in  diflerent  years 
under  the  same  methods  of  treatment. 
This  is  seen  markedly  in  IIuss's  statistics, 
where,  under  an  "antiphlogistic"  treat- 
ment, the  relative  numbers  of  91  and  14-1 
per  cent,  may  be  observed ;  and  after  this 
plan  had  been  abandoned  the  mortality  in 
different  years  may  yet  appear  as  Gl  and 
13-4  per  cent.  The  returns  from  the 
Julius  Hospital  of  Wiirzburg'  for  the  tri- 
ennial periods  of  1854-7  and  1B57-G0  show 
a  similar  difference  ;  the  mortality  in  the 
former  period  being  11-2  per  cent.,  and  in 


•  Bamberger,  Wien  Med.  Woch.  1857,  No. 
5  ;  Roth,  Wvirzb.  Med.  Zeit.  i.  Nos.  3  and  4. 
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the  latter  18-9  per  cent.,  the  conditions  of 
treatnit-nt  in  both  periods  being  very  suni- 
lar.  Brandcs,'  in  Copenhagen,  Ibiiud  tlie 
mortality  in  two  successive  years  vary  to 
the  degrees  of  5-4  and  31-0  per  cent.  The^ 
same  iact  is  borne  out  by  the  returns  of 
the  Registrar-General  before  alluded  to. 

The  "most  important  etiological  condi- 
tions whicli  inlluencc  tlie  mortality  of 
Pneumonia  are  tlie  age  of  the  patients, 
tlieir  previous  health  and  habits  of  life, 
their  sex,  the  extent  of  tlie  disease,  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  its  seat  and  the  existence 
of  complications. 

^Ige. — It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
Pneumonia  of  infancy  and  childhood  was 
an  excessively  fatal  disease,^  but  these 
statements  rested  probably  in  the  first 
place  on  the  confusion  between  Pneu- 
monia and  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  in 
the  second  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
severe  antiphlogistic  treatment  then 
adopted.  Strangely  in  contrast  with  this 
belief  is  the  remarii  by  Barthez  and  Eil- 
liet,  that  the  opportunities  for  post-mortem 
examination  in  the  acute  lobar  Pneumonia 
of  children  are  excessively  rare.*  The 
statistics  of  Ziemssen  and  Steffen  bear  out 
these  assertions.  The  former,  out  of  201 
cases  of  Pneumonia  in  children,  only  lost 
seven  in  the  acute  stage.  In  four  others 
the  recovery  was  imperfect,  and  two  of 
tliese  died,  giving  a  total  mortality  of  less 
than  4^  per  cent.  Steffen,  in  94  cases, 
lost  13.^   It  would  appear  from  his  tables 

1  Vircliow's  Arcliiv,  xv.  213.  Brandes 
very  properly  solves  part  of  this  enormous 
difference  by  the  explanation  tliat  the  higher 
mortality  was  due  in  the  latter  instances  to 
the  patients  with  delirium  tremens  admitted 
under  his  care.  The  number  of  cases  entered 
in  the  two  years  were  respectively  55  and  87, 
and  out  of  the  27  fatal  cases  in  the  latter 
period,  12  were  instances  of  delirium  tremens 
complicated  with  Pneumonia ;  five  others 
were  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  Pneumonia, 
and  in  five  more,  complications  with  "  organic 
cardiac  disease"  were  present. 

*  Thus  Valleix  (Mai.  des  Enf.  nouveaux- 
n6s,  pp.  45,  47,  70)  says,  that  of  128  cases 
collected  by  Vernois  and  himself,  nearly  all 
died. 

*  Mai.  des  Enfants,  i.  515.  Barthez  and 
Rilliet  (ib.  p.  535)  say  that  in  hospital  they 
lost  one-seventh,  and  in  town  practice  one- 
eighth  of  their  patients,  hut  this  remark  ap- 
pears to  apiDly  to  primary  and  secondary 
Pneumonias  collectively.  The  previous 
health  and  earlier  treatment  of  the  patients 
in  private  practice  would  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  difi'erence.  They  dis- 
tinctly refer  the  deaths  of  some  of  their  pa- 
tients to  "poisoning"  (sic)  by  tartar  emetic. 
Barthez  (Bull.  Akad.  Med.  1862,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  676)  gives  a  further  report  on  this  subject, 
stating  that  among  212  children  aged  from  2 
to  15,  the  subjects  of  Pneumonia,  only  two 
deaths  occurred. 

*  Some  of  Steffen's  cases  were  secondary  to 
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that  the  mortality  is  greatest  in  early 
childhood,  since  nine  of  these  were  under 
tlirec  years  of  age. 

The  ixriod  of  deniition,  though  showing 
from  the  results  of  Stellen  a  greater  mor- 
tality than  tlie  later  years  of  childhood, 
does  not  in  Ziemssen's  opinion  unfavor- 
ably inllucnce  the  prognosis,  if  all  lowering 
treatment  he  withheld.  This  state  tends, 
liowevcr,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  higher 
degree  of  pyrexia  and  by  more  severe 
cerebral  symptoms. 

After  the  period  of  childhood  the  mor- 
tality remains  comparatively  low  until  the 
age  of  30  is  attained,  but  after  this  it  ra- 
pidly advances  witli  each  succeeding  dec- 
ade;' so  that  Mark  D'Espini's  statement 
may  be  regarded  as  approximatively  true, 
that  in  more  than  half  the  patients  dying 
of  Pneumonia  the  age  exceeds  50  \^  while 
Prus  showed  that  in  129  cases  whose  age 
exceeded  60,  77— or  59  per  cent.— died,' 
and  Ilourmann  and  Dechambre''  give  a 
nearly  equal  proportion. 

/Sex.— Pneumonia  is  a  more  fatal  dis- 
ease to  females  than  to  males.  Huss 
gives  the  relative  mortality  as,  males  10 
per  cent.,  females  14  per  cent.  The  re- 
turns from  Yieuna  show  the  mortality  to 
be  as  2  to  3  in  the  male  and  female  sexes, 
so  tliat  although  Pneumonia  is  a  less 
common  disease  in  the  female  sex  it  is 
proportionately  considerably  more  dan- 
gerous. The  disease  also  in  the  female 
sex  appears  to  be  more  protracted,  show- 
ing an  average  duration  of  three  days  in 
excess  of  that  observed  in  the  male,  in 
the  cases  which  recovered.  •  Females  are 
also,  according  to  Huss,  more  liable  to 
double  Pneumonia  than  males.  His  tables 
also  appear  to  show  that  the  mortality  in 
the  female  sex  is  less  influenced  by  age 
than  in  the  male. 


measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola.  Others 
were  complicated  with  other  diseases.  Of  his 
uncomplicated  cases,  88  in  number,  he  only 
lost  7. 

1  Among  the  mass  of  statistical  evidence  on 
this  subject,  the  following  table  from  Huss 
(p.  93)  gives  probably  the  most  reliable 
data : — 


Age. 

No.  of  cases. 

No.of  deaths. 

Perceutage 

5—10 

9 

1 

11-11 

10—20 

229 

14 

6-11 

20—30 

1041 

61 

5-85 

30—40 

816 

97 

11-88 

40—50 

363 

72 

19-83 

50— GO 

127 

27 

21-60 

60—70 

29 

7 

24-13 

70—80 

4 

2 

50 

2  Ann.  d'Hygifeno  et  M6d.  Leg.  1840,  xxiii. 
p.  50. 

3  M6m.  Acad.  Mdd.  1840,  viii.  13. 
^  Arch.  G6n.  xii.  28. 
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Certain  conditions  peculiar  to  tlic  female 
sex  appear  to  add  to  tiie  dangerous  ciiar- 
aeters  ol'  rneuinonia  in  tlieni,  tliougii 
these  arc  scarcely  sullicient  to  explain 
the  whole  of  the  relative  dilfcrence. 

Tlie  condition  of  pregnancy  appears  to 
render  Pneumonia  peculiarly  dangerous. 
Eight  out  of  18  cases  collected  hy  Gri- 
Bolle  proved  fatal,  and  this  author  remarks 
that  abortion  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  its 
course  than  in  that  of  any  other  acute  dis- 
ease, with  the  exceptions  of  variola  and 
cholera.  Pneumonia  occurring  in  the 
puerperal  state  has  also  an  extreme  grav- 
ity. Menstruation,  according  to  GrisoUc, 
increases  the  intensitj'^  of  Pneumonia  oc- 
curring during  this  period,  though  with- 
out necessarily  adding  to  its  mortality. 
The  state  of  chlorosis,  according  to  IIuss, 
appears  in  some  degree  to  aftbrd  a  pro- 
tection against  Pneumonia,  but  imparts 
to  it  when  present  an  element  of  addi- 
tional danger.' 

The  extent  of  lung  aflPected  increases, 
ca2teris  imrihus^  the  gravity  of  the  affec- 
tion in  a  manner  which  may  be  readily 
understood,  though  a  limited  area  of  in- 
flammation may,  when  unfavorable  com- 
plications exist,  prove  equally  dangerous. 
Double  Pneumonia  must,  a  fortiori,  be 
always  regarded  as  a  source  of  very  seri- 
ous danger  from  the  extreme  impediment 
to  respiration  involved  by  it,  the  mortal- 
ity from  this  condition  being  by  universal 
consent  regarded  as  double  that  of  the 
unilateral  disease.^ 

Pneumonia  of  the  apex  was,  especially 
by  the  authors  of  twenty  years  ago,  re- 
garded with  peculiar  distrust."  Grisolle 
states  that  the  mortality  in  patients  so 
affected,  and  under  40  years  of  age,  is, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  base,  as 
6  to  3.  Louis"  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  increased  mortality  in  the 
aged.  Barthez  and  Rilliet  speak  of  it  in 
children  as  being  especially  liable  to  be 
associated  with  dangerous  cerebral  symp- 
toms. Ziemssen^  also,  and  Gerhardt,  al- 
though recognizing  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  nervous  disturbance  attending 
Pneumonia  of  this  site  in  children,  do  not 


•  Of  twenty-five  cases  of  this  complication 
met  with  by  lluss,  five,  or  20  per  cent.,  died. 

2  See  Grisolle,  loc.  cit.  Huss  (loc.  cit.) 
gives  as  the  collective  mortality  —  double 
Pneumonia,  22  per  cent.  ;  right  unilateral 
Pneumonia,  9  per  cent.  ;  left  ditto,  7"9  per 
cent.  Huss's  tables  show  further,  in  respect 
to  age,  that  while  double  Pneumonia  is  most 
common  from  20  to  30,  the  mortality  from  it 
is  greatest  from  40  to  70.  The  mortality  from 
double  Pneumonia  appears  to  bo  about  equal 
for  both  sexes. 

8  Chomcl,  Diet,  de  M^d.  xxv.  158.  In 
deaths  he  found  13  of  the  upper  lobe,  11  of 
the  lower,  and  31  of  an  entire  lung. 

«  Rech.  sur  les  Effets  de  la  Saigndo,  42. 

6  Loc.  cit.,  211. 
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regard  it  as  being  ultimately  of  unfavor- 
able augury.  Sonuj  doubt,  however,  still 
exists  regarding  its  specially  unfavorable 
character  in  adults. 

The  occurrence  of  gray  hepatization  is 
of  very  unfavorable  significance.  IIuss 
states  that  one-third  of  the  patients  per- 
ished in  whom  its  presence  could  be  prob- 
ably presumed.  It  usually,  at  least  when 
occurring  early,  signifies  a  more  rapid 
progress  of  the  discahc  and  a  weaker  re- 
sisting power  of  the  individual.  In  the 
later  stages  it  implies  defect  in  the  restora- 
tive powers  which  conduce  to  resolution. 

Gangrene  in  the  course  of  acute  Pneu- 
monia is  of  very  serious  augurj'.  Of 
twelve  cases  occurring  in  lluss's  practice 
only  two  recovered. 

Sestier'  and  Briquet*  both  thought  that 
Pneumonia  was  more  dangerous  in  cold 
seasons.  Grisolle  disputes  the  validity  of 
these  data,  and  points  out  that  in  I3ri- 
quet's  cases  a  large  proportion  of  the  mor- 
tality was  due  to  the  advanced  age  of  the 
patients,  and  concludes  that  season  has 
but  little  influence  in  any  other  respect. 
Huss's  statistics,  however,  show  the  re- 
markable fact  that  though  Pneumonia  is 
less  frequent  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  j-et 
that  the  mortality  during  this  period  is  by 
far  the  greatest,  in  the  proportion  of  17*6 
per  cent,  for  the  later  six  months  to  12 
per  cent,  in  the  earlier,  while  the  excess 
during  the  last  half  prevails  during  each 
individual  month.  The  contrast  is  still 
greater  for  some  months :  April,  which 
yielded  355  cases,  showing  only  a  mortal- 
ity of  8*7  per  cent.  ;  while  August,  with 
only  113  cases,  had  a  death-rate  of  25-6 
per  cent.  The  cases  occurring  during  the 
hot  months  also  presented  greater  severity, 
a  condition  considered  by  Huss  to  be 
partly  due  to  the  liability  during  these  to 
gastro-enteric  catarrh,  and  also  to  a  larger 
consumption  of  alcoholic  fluids  at  this 
season.'' 

Previous  attacks  do  not  per  se  increase 
the  danger  of  the  disease.  The  more  ad- 
vanced ages  at  which  later  attacks  may 
occur  in  adults,  do,  however,  somewhat 
increase  their  risk. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  Pneu- 
monia was  most  dangerous  in  robust  in- 
dividuals;  but  Huss's  statistics  have 
most  clearly  disproved  this,  and  show 
that  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  the  af- 
fection, both  clinically  and  pathologically, 
occur  in  patients  of  weakened  constitu- 
tions. 

Of  all  conditions,  however,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  other  circumstances,  impart 


>  Chomel,  Lec.  Clin.  Mfid.,  Pneumonic,  p. 
455. 

2  Arch.  G6n.  de  Med.  3°  S6r.,  1840. 

»  The  returns  from  the  General  Ilospital  of 
Vienna  show  that  in  some  years  themortaUty 
is  greatest  in  the  winter  mouths. 
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a  special  danger  to  the  disease,  habitual^ 
drunkenness  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
tlie  most  serious.  The  mortaUty  from 
Pneumonia  under  these  conditions  is 
nearly  double  that  ordinarily  observed, 
amounting  to  20  or  25  per  cent.' 

The  existence  of  coniplicationa  forms  the 
most  serious  element  in  the  prognosis, 
and  most  largely  influences  the  mortality 
of  the  disease.  This  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent from  Huss's  collected  results,  where 
the  mortality  of  the  non-complicated  cases 
was  only  5 "79  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
complicated  cases  amounted  to  19 '29  per 
cent.  The  relative  danger  of  the  various 
complications,  as  observed  by  him,  will 
be  best  seen  in  the  table  before  quoted 
(see  p.  184).  It  is,  therefore,  only  neces- 
sary here  to  remark  that  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary of  these  the  greatest  mortahty  occurs 
in  the  presence  of  endocarditis  (75  per 
cent.);  pericarditis  (54*5  per  cent.); 
Bright's  disease  (50  per  cent.);  old  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart  (30  per  cent.);  tu- 
bercle (83'3  per  cent.);  emphysema  of  the 
lung  (23  per  cent. ) ;  chlorosis  (20  per  cent. ) ; 
and  chronic  alcoholism  and  drunkenness 
(25  and  20  per  cent.).  The  danger  is  pro- 
portionately increased  if  more  than  one 
complication  occur  in  the  same  patient. 
It  may  further  be  noticed  that  certain 
complications,  such  as  rheumatism  and 
erysipelas  of  the  face,  do  not  appear  un- 
favorably to  influence  the  general  course 
of  the  disease,  while  both  bronchitis  and 
pleurisy  do  so  to  a  less  degree  than  might 
be  d  priori  believed. 

An  extreme  degree  of  pyrexia  is  con- 
sidered by  many  an  unfavorable  sign. 
Wunderlich  regards  a  temperature  of 
101°  Fahr.  as  the  limit  of  mild  cases.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  cases 
may  prove  fatal  in  which  this  tempera- 
ture is  never  attained.'  Wunderlich  re- 
gards a  gradual  rise  taking  place  after  the 
fourth  day  as  a  very  unfavorable  symp- 
tom.* The  rapidity  of  the  breathing  has 
less  influence  on  the  prognosis  than  that 
of  the  pulse,  but  a  very  rapid  respiration 
associated  with  a  low  temperature  is 
pointed  out  by  Wunderlich  as  indicative 
of  danger.  Irregular  respiratory  move- 
ments show  a  severe  imphcation  of  the 
nervous  system.  Excessive  dyspnosa 
amounting  to  orthopnoea,  particularly 
when  associated  with  cyanosis,  are  also 
indications  of  considerable  gravity. 

A  pulse  above  120  always  indicates 
weakened  cardiac  powers,  but  its  unfa- 


'  Huss,  loc.  cit. 

*  This  is  further  confirmed  by  Griesinger. 
Of  thirty  fatal  oases  the  temperature  only 
reached  or  exceeded  104O  in  eight.  A  tem- 
perature of  105-2,  occurring  in  only  one  in- 
stance, was  the  maximum  attained  among 
these  fatal  cases.    (Bleuler,  loc.  cit.  p.  33.)° 

^  Din  Eigenwiirme  in  Krankheiten. 


vorable  augury  is  less  in  young  children 
than  in  adults.  In  the  latter,  a  pulse 
above  130  or  140  is  a  sign  of  great  danger, 
and  particularly  when  the  temperature  is 
not  markedly  high.'  GrisoUe  says  that 
all  his  cases  died  in  whom  the  pulse  ex- 
ceeded 150.  Extreme  dicrotism  of  the 
pulse  has  a  very  similar  import.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  in  some  cases 
the  pulse  may  be  markedly  retarded  be- 
fore a  fatal  issue.  Irregularity  and  inter- 
mittence  of  the  pulse  except  in  elderly 
people,  in  whom  these  symptoms  are  not 
uncommon,  must  also  be  regarded  as 
suspicious  symptoms. 

Eew  signs  can  be  drawn  from  the 
sputa.  Those  of  liquorice  or  prune-juice 
tint  are  the  more  serious,  but  do  not  ne- 
cessarily indicate  a  fatal  issue.  The  se- 
rious import  of  profuse  haemoptysis  has 
been  before  alluded  to.  Diffluent  puri- 
form  expectoration  when  profuse  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  when  as- 
sociated with  great  prostration  and  per- 
sistence of  the  physical  signs,  are  also 
symptoms  of  considerable  gravity.  Sup- 
pression of  the  expectoration  from  weak- 
ness, together  with  increase  of  tracheal 
rales,  is  of  very  sei-ious  augury.  The 
total  absence  of  expectoration  throughout 
the  disease  has  no  influence  on  the  prog- 
nosis. 

Marked  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
system  are  always  indicative  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  disease.  A  mild  degree  of 
delirium  is  not  uncommon  in  children, 
and  also  in  elderly  people ;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter it  is  a  serious  symptom.  ^  In  adults, 
however,  severe  delirium  is  always  dan- 
gerous, particularly  when  occurring  late 
in  the  disease,  or  when  habits  of  drinking 
have  preceded  the  attack.  Convulsions, 
repeated  after  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
are  in  children  a  sign  of  much  danger. 

Intense  prostration  with  sunken  and 
pallid  features,  and  profuse  sweating,  are 
always  suspicious,  and  have  a  gravity 
proportioned  to  their  degree.  In  the 
more  marked  forms  of  so-called  Typhoid 
Pneumonia,  the  prognosis  must  always 
be  doubtful. 

Total  suppression  of  the  chlorides  in  the 
urine  indicates  a  greater  severity  of  the 
disease  than  when  these  are  present,  but 
does  not,  independently  of  other  circum- 
stances, materially  affect  the  prognosis. 

Severe  gastric  disturbance  and  diar- 
rhoea have  a  very  similar  import.  Their 
effect  is  certainly  unfavorable,  but  it  can 


'  Blenler,  loc.  cit.  Of  adults  with  a  pulse 
above  120,  one-third  died  whose  age  did  not 
exceed  40  ;  over  setat.  40  one-half  died  ;  over 
60  all  died. 

*  Bleuler  (loo.  cit.)  observed  a  mortality  of 
one-fourth  of  patients  imder  setat.  40  who  ex- 
hibited marked  delirium;  over  40,  three- 
fourths  of  these  died. 
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only  be  jiulf^ed  of  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral streni,4li  of  tlie  patient,  leterus  does 
not  neees.sarily  increase  the  gravity  of  the 
progno.sis.' 

A  protracted  defervescence  with  a  high 
pyrexia  are  also  unfavoraljle.  The  lia- 
bility t(j  relai)si!  in  the  early  days  succeed- 
ing the  crisis  sliould  also  impose  caution 
ngainst  a  premature  conlidence  in  the 
cessation  of  danger. 

The  terminations  in  a  chronic  state  are 
so  excessivel}'  rare  that  tiiey  hardly  form 
an  element  in  the  consideration  ofordinary 
forms  of  acute  Pneumonia.  The  possi- 
bilities of  a  more  protracted  course  arc 
suniciently  shown  in  the  previous  account 
of  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  herpes  appears  from 
the  researches  of  Griesinger^  and  Geisler^ 
to  have  a  favorable  prognostic  signification. 

Treatment.— There  is,  perhaps,  no 
subject  in  modern  medicine  which  has 
been  more  earnestly  discussed  of  late  than 
the  treatment  of  Pneumonia.  It  has  been 
the  champ  de  hataille  between  the  advo- 
cates on  the  one  side  of  "  heroic"  mea- 
sures, and  the  supporters  of  a  "rational" 
and  of  "expectant"  treatment  on  the 
other  ;  and  since  the  first-named  methods 
have  been,  to  a  large  degree,  shown  to  be 
worse  than  useless,  the  question  has  be- 
come further  complicated  by  the  assertion 
that  a  change  of  type  has  ensued,  by  which 
the  nature  and  characters  of  inflanunatorj' 
diseases  in  general  have  been,  during  re- 
cent years,  materially  modified. 

When,  however,  tlie  natural  course  and 
the  various  relations  of  this  disease  are 
attentively  considered,  it  is  apparent  that 
no  malady  can  well  be  chosen  less  suited 
to  aftbrd  logical  proof,  by  means  of  statis- 
tics, of  the  relative  value  and  the  curative 
effects  of  any  system  of  treatment  applied 
indiscriminately,  though  the  reverse  is 
more  easily  shown  by  the  enormous  ex- 
cess of  mortality  which  prevails  when  an 
"active"  treatment  is  u.niversally  em- 
ployed. 

An  acute  disease  with  a  natural  ten- 
dency, under  favorable  circumstances,  to 
terminate  spontaneously  by  a  sudden 
crisis  occurring  at  periods  varying  from 
the  3d  (or  even  the  2d)  to  the  7th  or  11th 
days,  presents  the  most  singular  elements 
of  fallacy  in  reasoning  from  the  beneficial 
effects  of  active  medical  interference.  If 
to  these  we  add  the  manner  in  which  its 
mortality  is  affected  by  age,  by  constitu- 
tion, by  sex,  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  complications,  and  by  the  other  but 


'  This  is  the  almost  universally  adopted 
opinion.  Bleuler,  however,  records  a  mortal- 
ity of  35  per  cent,  of  cases  in  which  icterus 
was  observed. 

2  Arch,  der  Ileilk.  18G0,  vol.  1. 

3  Ibid.  1861,  vol.  ii. 


unknown  epidemic  conditions  which  have 
no  slight  effect  in  the  same  direction,  it 
would  appear  a  task  of  the  extremest 
dilliculty  to  collect  sullicient  data  in  order 
to  institute  a  logical  comparison  between 
paliijuts  under  similar  circumi-tancts  of 
the  disease,  but  under  difll-rent  Ky.'^tenlS 
of  treatment,  so  as  to  form  any  true  con- 
clusion as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  its  cure. 

Looking  to  the  evidence  of  statistics, 
and  to  the  individual  experience  of  care- 
ful observers,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
medicinal  interf(?r(;nce  and  active  treat- 
ment are,  collectively  speaking,  of  but 
little  influence,  either  in  shortening  the 
duration  in,  or  diminishing  the  mortality 
of,  Pneumonia.  Treatment,  in  its  wider 
sense  of  nursing,  diet,  sujjport,  and  reme- 
dies adapted  to  individual  cases,  is,  liow- 
ever,  the  author  believes,  by  no  means 
ineflicacious  in  aiding  the  tendency  of 
nature  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  remedy  which  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively adopted,  but  which  has  been 
almost  completely  discarded  of  late  in  this 
country,  is  venesectim. 

Keintroduced  by  Sydenham'  as  applied 
both  to  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  with  the 
statement  "Ilujus  morbi  curatio  in  repe- 
tita  venffisectione  fere  tota  est,"  and  sup- 
ported  by  riuxham   and    CuUen,  the 
amount  of  blood  taken  by  these  authori- 
ties and  their  followers  in  the  treatment 
of  this  and  kindred  disorders  was  enor- 
mous.   Day  by  day,  with  the  progress  of 
the  disease,"^  fresh  venesections  were  prac- 
tised, and  Dr.  Gregory,  after  bleeding  a 
young  man  into  convulsions  by  the  ab- 
straction of  between  4  and  5  lbs.  of  blood 
in  three  days,  considered  that  he  had 
thereby  cured  him  of  pleurisy.^  Bouilland 
recommends  a  daily  bleeding   to  the 
amount  of  14  or  16  oz.  until  the  disease  is 
cured.    Andral  asserts  that  no  period  of 
the  disease  contraindicates  venesection, 
provided  the  other  symptoms  appear  to 
require  it,  and  that  age  is  no  barrier  to 
this  treatment,  citing  in  its  favor  at  ad- 
vanced ages  the  authority  of  Frankj^"  and 
that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  children  equally 
with  adults  :  the  slightest  threatening  of 
a  relapse  called  in  his  opinion  for  further 
bleeding  :  it  is  not  to  be  omitted  without 
the  greatest  danger,  even  if  menstruation 
be  present :  profuse  sweating  is  no  contra- 
indication, nor  is  anv  amount  of  prostra- 
tion to  prevent  it,  if  the  respiration  be 
seriously  impeded     it  is  to  be  equally 


1  Works,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed.  p.  352. 

2  Quoted  by  Dr.  Alison. 

3  Grisolle  similarly  quotes  Morgagni  (Epist. 
XX.),  who  bled  a  man  over  80  with  "sue- 
coss." 

4  On  this  point  he  quotes  Stott,  wlio  bled 
for  the  eighth  time  a  patient  covered  with 
petechial  eruption. 
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practised  in  the  secondary  pneumonias  of 
measles,  variola,  and  scarlatina,  though 
with  caution  in  typhoid  fever :  it  is  only 
contraindicated  in  the  adynamic  forms  ot 
the  disease,  and  in  some  rare  cases  ot 
special  idiosyncrasy,  and  in  the  absence 
cf  expectoration.  'Grisolle,  even  for  more 
moderate  bleedings,  recommends  the  ab- 
straction of  from  2  to  4  lbs.  by  repeated 
venesections,  and  still  regards  this  plan 
as  the  most  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

The  treatment  thus  indicated  continued 
in  use  with  more  or  less  freedom  in  this 
country  until  attention  was  forcibly  drawn 
by  Dr.  Balfour'  to  the  lesser  mortality  of 
Pneumonia  in  Skoda's  practice,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  homoeopathic  hospitals 
where  bleeding  had  been  for  some  time 
discontinued.  Even  before  this  period 
BecquereP  had  shown  the  inutility  of 
venesections  in  the  pneumonia  of  children, 
and  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Le- 
gendre,»  that  Biett  and  Magendie  had 
pursued  an  expectant  treatment  in  Pneu- 
monia with  excellent  results.  Dr.  Graves* 
had  also  asserted  that  the  large  bleedings 
practised  by  some  physicians  were  un- 
necessary, and  that  repeated  venesections 
were  injurious  in  the  disease ;  but  the 
statistics  of  Skoda's  practice  showed  for 
the  first  time  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  "  heroic"  and  the  "expectant" 
methods ;  for  while  the  mortality  in  384 
cases  treated  by  him  with  small  doses  of 
extractum  (iraminis  and  nitre  was  only  13-7 
per  cent.,  "that  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary 
during  a  nearly  corresponding  period  of 
five  years  was  35"9  per  cent.  Dietl's' 
comparative  statistics,  which  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  with  Dr.  Balfour's 
papers,  seemed  still  more  forcibly  to  bring 
into  contrast  these  systems  of  treatment, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  at  once  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  medical  opinion 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany. 

The  arguments  against  bleeding  have 
subsequently  been  most  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Bennett,  who 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  showing  that 
the  treatment  by  venesection  is  in  most 
cases  unnecessary,  and  that  in  a  very  large 
proportion  it  is  positively  injurious,  and 
the  same  conclusions  have  been  more  or 
less  completely  adopted  by  tlie  majority 
of  the  physicians  of  the  present  day. 


*  Notes  in  the  practice  of  Skoda,  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jonrnal,  1847,  p.  397. 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  1846,  vol. 
xxii.  p.  590. 

*  Sur  rinfluence  des  Emissions  sanguines 
et  dos  V^sicatories,  choz  les  Enfants,  1838. 

'  Do  I'Expcctation  dans  la  Pneumonic.  A 
posthumous  memoir  ;  Arch.  G6ii.  1859,  xiv. 
283. 

*  Clinical  Medicine,  1843,  ii.42. 

*  Der  Aderlass  in  dor  Lungen-Entziindung. 

VOL.  II.— 14 
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The  conclusion  which  has  been  practi- 
cally arrived  at  by  the  medical  profession 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  venesection 
in  Pneumonia  may  be,  with  approximative 
truth,  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :'— 

(1)  That  indiscriminate  bleeding  im- 
mensely increases  the  mortality  of  the 
disease. 

(2)  That  it  is  especially  fatal  in  old  peo- 
ple and  in  young  children,  in  patients  of 
exhausted  constitutions,  and  in  those  suf- , 
fering  from  chronic  diseases,  and  particu- 
larlyTfrom  Bright's  disease. 

(3)  That  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  young  adults  and 
also  of  young  children.*^ 

(4)  That  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
it  has  no  influence  whatever  either  in  cut- 
ting short  the  disease,"  or  in  lessening  its 
duration,  or  diminishing  the  pyrexia,  but 
that  occasionally  these  resiUts  appear  to 
follow  from  its  use  when  practised  early. 

(5)  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  hin- 
ders the  critical  fall  of  temperature  and 
delays  convalescence. 

(6)  That  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as 
shown  especially  by  Dr.  "Bennett's  and 
Dietl's  data,  recovery  is  equally,  if  not 
more  rapid,  when  it  is  not  practised  as 
when  it  is  resorted  to. 

(7)  That  in  a  few  cases  a  moderate  ven- 
esection may  be  necessary  in  the  early 
stages  to  avert  immediate  danger  of  deatli 
from  asphj'xia. 

Individual  cases  where  apparent  suc- 
cess has  followed  venesection  are  really 
but  little  capable  of  proving  its  general 
utility.  It  is  a  treatment  to  which  I  have 
never  but  once  resorted,  and  have  very 
rarely  seen  practised,  and  I  can  certainly 
affirm  that  those  cases  which  may  occa- 
sionally ofter  the  strongest  temptation  to 
the  use  of  the  lancet  recover  just  as  well 
when  it  is  withheld.  The  mortality  among 
the  cases  which  I  have  mentioned  as  com- 
ing under  my  own  observation,  has  cer- 
tainly been  in  such  as  would  not,  with  any 
modern  knowledge,  have  been  considered 
fit  subjects  for  venesection.  Even  the  re- 
lief of  dyspnoea,  which  is  thus  effected,  is 
proved  by  universal  consent  to  be  only 
temporary  in  its  duration,  for  this  symp- 
tom usually  results  more  from  attendant 
oedema  of  adjacent  portions  of  the  lung 
than  from  the  actual  obstruction  to  respi- 


1  See  Appendix  F. 

2  This  is  especially  seen  in  Ziemssen's 
treatment,  and  also  in  a  memoir  by  Barthez, 
who,  in  212  cases  of  young  children  with 
lobar  Pneumonia,  only  met  with  two  deaths. 
Barely  one-sixth  were  subject  to  active  treat- 
ment.   (Arch.  G6n.  1859.) 

'  This  is  most  strongly  affirmed  by  Louis 
and  Andral,  and  also  illustrated  by  the  case 
by  Zimniermann  before  quoted.  Chomel(Dict. 
de  M6d.  XXV.)  held  that  it  might  sometimes 
effect  this. 
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ration  in  the  part  antictcd  by  the;  primary 
illsc!a;sc  unless  tliis  1m!  very  (jxtensivi^;  and 
lis  tiio.  amount  of  tluitl  willidrawn  by  ven- 
esuclion  is  spoedily  replaced  hy  the  ab- 
sorption of  \vat(\r,  tlie  i)ressure  on  tbc  col- 
lateral eireulatioa  ol'  the  bnij^  is  tliereljy 
oidy  very  temporarily  diminislied.  It 
was,  however,  to  this  eaiis(!  that  the  re- 
peated venesections  of  Ibrmer  times  were  : 
l)robably  due,  a  system  whose  impropriety 
it  is  scarcely  neeili'ul  to  discuss  further. 

Its  employment  in  severe  pyrexia  is 
also  shown  by  Ziemssen  to  be  unneces- 
sary, for  thouyh  he  admits  that  he  has 
occasionally  resorted  to  its  use  when  the 
temperature  has  appeared  dangerously 
high,  lie  yet  states  that  other  cases  of  a 
similar  nature  recover  equally  well  with- 
out it.  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
fatal  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  have  not  in  any  instance 
presented  this  phenomenon. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  that  the 
most  urgent  symptoms  of  the  disease —  ^ 
the  dyspnoja  and  the  pyrexia'  are  only 
temporarily  diminished  by  venesection, 
and'  that  they  both  tend  in  most  cases  to 
return  after  a  few  hours,  the  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  relief  lose 
much  of  their  validity. 

It  may  be  possible  that  cases  of  such 
extreme  urgency  may  occasionally  arise 
that  venesection  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  avert  immediate  death  bj'  apnoea. 
Such  cases  I  must  believe,  however,  judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience,  to  be  exces- 
sively rare  ;  though,  in  the  event  of  their 
occurrence,  this  remedy  is  probably  the 
best  that  could  be  adopted,  and  should 
not  be  shrunk  from  if  the  indications  are 
urgent,  but  I  believe  that  such  a  condition 
is  the  onty  one  in  which  it  can  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  necessary.  The  mortality 
from  Pneumonia  has  appeared  to  me  to 
depend  much  more  on  prostration  in  the 
later  periods  than  on  asphyxia  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  disorder  ;  and  the  former 
result  appears  to  be  much  more  likely  to 
occur  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  is 
weakened  by  venesection.  If,  therefore, 
venesection  appears  to  be  positively  re- 
quired at  an  early  period  of  the  attack, 
the  amount  of  blood  withdrawn  should  be 
moderate,  and  should  not  exceed  six  or 
eight  ounces. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  effect  of  this 
treatment  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  chances  in  any 
given  case  are  strongly  against  such  a  re- 
sult. Looking  at  the  general  effects  of 
this  procedure^  patients  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  probably  in  a  worse  condition  for  pass- 
ing through  the  later  stages  of  disease 
when  weakened  by  an  artificial  loss  of 
blood  than  they  are  likely  to  he  if  their 
resources  in  this  respect  are  husbanded  : 


'  See  Appendix  E. 


and  though  its  dangers  are  the  least  in 
the  case  of  young  adults  (jf  good  constitu- 
tion who  commonly  "  bear"  bleeding  com- 
])aratively  well,  this  "  tolerance"  of  the 
rcnutdy  by  such  subjects  adbrds  no  jjroof 
of itsgeiieral  advantageous ellectH.  [Toler- 
ance, howev(tr,  jjlus  innnediate  relief  of 
marked  synqitoms,  and  early  recovery, 
allbrds  the  kind  of  evid(;nce  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  rules  of  clinical  experience,  is 
wanted  to  establish  the  a])i)ropriateness 
of  a  remedy  in  ])ractice.  ^Vhil(;  an  indi- 
vidual case  (f.  y.,the  one  in  which,  as 
above  mentioned.  Dr.  W.  Fox  resorted  to 
venesection)  can  prove  but  little,  yet  the 
aggregate  of  individual  canes,  carefully 
observed,  furnishes  a  better  basis  than 
any  a  priori  reasoning  can  do,  for  conclu- 
sions in  inductive  medicine.  AVhat  is 
claimed  by  those  who  still  advocate  mode- 
rate venesection  in  a  certain  minority  of 
cases  of  Acute  Pneumonia,  during  the 
early  stage,  is,  that  having  ix-sorted  to  it, 
and  seen  it  resorted  to,  in  a  large  number 
of  such  cases,  relief  and  early  recovery  ibl- 
lowed,  without  any  drawback  of  excessive 
Aveakness.  Their  legitimate  inference  is, 
that  the  unmitigated  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation would  have  produced  greater  de- 
bility than  the  timely  withdrawal  of  a  few 
ounces  of  blood.  Nor  does  this  conclusion, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  appear  to  be  vitiated 
by  the  comparative  effects  of  expectant 
or  stimulant  treatment,  now  so  common, 
upon  the  mortality  of  the  disease. — H.] 

Most  of  the  other  methods  of  treatment 
directed  immediately  to  the  cui'e  of  Pneu- 
monia afford  nearly  equal  proofs  of  their 
inutilit}'. 

The  comparative  effect  of  large  doses  of 
tartar  emetic  is  shown  bj-  Dietl's  statistics,' 
while  Rasori's"  mortality  from  this  me- 
thod was  22  per  cent.,  and  Grisolle's  18 
per  cent. — or  in  those  treated  exclusively 
by  this  method,  13  per  cent.  Independ- 
ently also  of  this  considerable  mortality, 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  remedy  were 
very  frequently  observed.  Laennec  spoke 
very  highly  of  tartar  emetic  in  more  mode- 
rate doses,  and  considered  that  it  had  re- 
duced the  mortality  from  Pneumonia  in 
his  practice  to  a  minimum  ;  but  grave 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  accuracy 
of  Laennec's  details'  in  respect  to  this 
method.  Laennec  asserted  and  Grisolle 
believes  that  it  is  more  useful  when  pre- 
ceded by  bleeding.  Louis^  also  and  Trous- 
seau" speak  favorably  of  its  results,  but 
the  data  given  by  the  former,  complicated 
as  his  treatment  was  by  venesection, 
afford  but  little  proof  of  its  efficacy. 


'  See  Appendix  E. 

«  Ann.  de  Th6rap.  1847,  and  in  Archiv. 
G^n.  1824. 

s  See  Grisolle.  Roch.  snr  la  Saign^e. 

6  Dictionnaire  de  Mddecine,  art.  "  Anti- 
moine." 
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■Rsgarding  the  statemiuits  made,  partic- 
ularly by  Grisolki,  respecting  its  ellects  in 
Pneumonia,  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  tar- 
t\r  emetic  produces  occasionally  a  feeling 
of  relief  to  the  patient,  and  in  some  cases 
l)\vers  the  frequency  of  tlie  pulse,  and  ap- 
parently diminishes  the  pyrexia.'  This 
effect,  however,  requires  to  be  very  care- 
fully watched.    It  is  a  depressing  agent 
both  to  the  nervous  system  and  to  the  cir- 
culation, and  is  liable  to  increase  the  dan- 
gers of  the  later  collapse.    As  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
I'emedy  which  can  only  very  rarely  prove 
of  essential  utility,  and  certainly,  to  say 
the  least,  the  vast  majority  of  patients 
will  recover  as  well,  if  not  better,  without 
its  use  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  inadmissible 
in  the  adynamic  forms  of  the  disease,  and 
also  in  the  Pneumonia  occurring  iu  old 
people,  and  in  most  cases  in  children.  A 
very  rapid  pulse  contra-indicates  its  use, 
and  it  is  highly  dangerous  in  most  forms 
of  the  delirium  accompanying  the  disease. 

Calomel,  with  or  without  opium  in  com- 
bination, has  also  ftiUeu  into  disuse,  prob- 
ably not  without  reason.  Experience  has 
gradually  demonstrated  the  minor  degree 
of  power  which  it  was  at  oue  time  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  aiding  the  absorption 
of  exudations,  and  no  valid  proof  has  been 
afforded  that  the  duration  of  Pneumonia 
has  been  shortened  by  its  use.  By  most 
of  its  advocates  it  was  only  held  to  be  effi- 
cacious after  the  previous  employment  of 
venesection  and  the  administration  of  tar- 
tar emetic  ;  and  a  remedy  requiring  such 
antecedents  is  one  that  may  with  advan- 
tage be  abandoned.  Even  when  resolu- 
tion is  delayed,  the  final  termination  of 
the  disease  is  not,  in  most  cases,  less  favor- 
able ;  and  I  should  not  only  feel  extremely 
sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  mercurials  in 
accelerating  this  process,  but  I  should 
greatly  hesitate  to  interfere  with  a  remedy 
which  often  so  materially  impairs  the  gene- 
ral health  and  nutrition  of  the  patient.  ^ 

Iodide  of  jMassiumhaa  also  appeared  to 
me  to  exercise  little  or  no  iuliuence  in 
promoting  resolution. 

The  methods  of  treatment  by  allcalies,'^ 
or  by  w-ctate  of  Uad,^  copper,^  and  chloro- 
form,^ mtroduced  in  more  recent  periods, 


'  Accurate  thermometrical  observations  on 
this  point  are  wanting. 

"  Wittich  has  published  a  series  of  twenty- 
three  cases  thus  treated,  and  without  fatal 
results.    (Canstatt's  Jahresb.  1850  ) 

»  Mascagni,  quoted  by  Grisolle. 
Leudet,  Bull  Therap.  1863,  a  mortality  of 
7  per  cent.  •' 

«  Kissel,  Canstatt's  .Jahresb.,  1852,  a  mor- 

\r.lL  ,  'r*-  ^^''^'^^'^  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  thus  treated. 

r-inJoH'I'"?'!""'^  W"«lierer,  and  Helbing, 
S  Pfl  ,f  '^''■f  ^  ^F"^'  Varrentrapp,  Henle 
and  Pfeufer's  Zeitsch.  N.  P.,  1851,  analyzed 


only  serve  to  show  that  Pneumonia  is  a 
disease  little  influenced  by  remedies;  tiiat 
the  less  "  active"  these  arc,  the  better  for 
the  patient.  Chlorolorm  inhalations  may 
certainly  relieve  the  cough  and  allay  the 
discomfort  of  the  patient,  as  Dr.  Walsh 
has  stated,  but  they  appear  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Digitalis,  which  was  used  by  Itasori, 
has  recently  had  an  extensive  trial,  both, 
by  Thomas'  and  Ziemssen.^  This  remedy, 
from  the  researches  of  Traubc''  and  Wun- 
derlich,'  seems  to  have  a  distinct  efficacy 
in  reducing  the  pyrexia  iu  typhoid  fever. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  Thomas's 
observations,  that  at  periods  antecedent 
to  the  crisis  (except  in  a  few  cases,  when 
a  marked  lowering  of  the  temperature  and 
of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  observed) 
this  effect  is  juucli  less  distinct  in  Pneu- 
monia, but  Avhen  given  in  the  later  stages 
it  tends  to  increase  the  post-critical  fall  to 
an  abnormal  degree.^  Both  in  adults  and 
children  it  produces  at  times  intermittence 
of  the  pulse,  which,  however,  Ziemssen 
regards  as  not  intrinsically  dangerous. 
Duclos  and  Ilirtz,**  who  have  also  used  it, 
give  the  alcoholic  extract  in  divided  doses, 
to  the  extent  of  3,  6,  or  10  grains  daily. 
Ziemssen  gives  .5j  of  an  infusion  made 
with  gr.  V.  to  the  ounce  of  water  every 
two  hours  (the  infusion  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is  made  with  gr.  iij  to  the 
ounce  of  water). 

Verairia,  introduced  by  Aran,''  has  been 
tested  by  several  subsequent  observers' 
with  varying  results.  A  more  extensive 
trial  of  tills  remedy  by  Kocher^  ai:)pears  to 
show  that  in  certain  cases  favorable  results 
may  attend  its  administration  iu  diminish- 
ing both  the  pyrexia  and  also  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse.  In  some  instances  the  tem- 
perature may  be  reduced  by  its  use  to  the 
normal  standard,  though  in  many  in- 
stances this  effect  is  only  temporary,  but 

in  Schmidt's  Jabrbiiclier,  Ixxiii.  20.  The 
treatment  in  some  of  these  cases  was  mixed. 

'  Arch,  dor  Heilk.  1865. 

^  Loc.  cit. 

'  Annalen  dor  Charity,  i.  691. 
^  Arch,  dor  Heilk.  iii. 

^  The  effect  on  the  pulse  also  appears  to  be 
uncertain,  and  a  marked  lowering  of  the 
pulse  may  ensue  without  any  fall  of  tempera- 
ture, though  the  latter  is  never  observed  with- 
out the  former.  Occasionally  the  reverse 
effect  is  observed,  and  great  acceleration  of 
pulse  may  take  place  with  or  without  a  rise 
of  temperature. 

5  Bull.  Th6rap.  vols.  li.  and  Ixii. 

'  Ibid.  xlv. 

8  Vogt,  Schweitz.  Monatsch.  vi.,  and  Bull. 
Thdrap.  58;    Fournior,  Union  Mdd.,  1855:. 
Roth,  Wiirzb.  Med.  Zeitsch.  iii.  1863  ;  Uhle, 
Arch,  der  Heilk.  N.  F.,  iii. 

8  Die  Bebandlung  der  Croiiposen  Pncumo- 
nie  mit  Veratrum  Prcparaten.  Wurzburg, 
1866. 
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Instlnf;  in  olhors  for  sixloon  hours.  In 
some,  liowevcr,  it  appeared  to  accelerate 
tlic  jieriod  of  tlie  crisis,  and  Koclier  is  of 
opinion  tliat  it  also  sliortens  the  duration 
of  the  i)roccss  of  resolution  ;  while  in  a 
few  cases,  wlien  <^iven  earl}',  it  appeared 
to  cut  short  the  disease,  and  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  consolidation.  The  tem- 
perature is  connnonly  all'ected  hefore  the 
jjulse,  hut  in  a  lew  cases  tlu-se  jihcnoniena 
did  not  coincide  ;  and  either  tlie  pulse  or 
the  temperature  may  he  affected  8inp;ly 
and  without  any  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  other. 

The  remedy,  however,  appears  in  some 
cases  to  cause  both  vomiting  and  diar- 
rlujca,  and  to  produce,  when  given  in  the 
later  stages,  a  dangerous  amount  of  de- 
pression. Yor  this  reason  Kocher  recom- 
mends that  its  effect  should  be  most 
closely  watched,  and  it  appears  also  de- 
simble  that  it  should  only  be  given  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  disease.  The  ver- 
atria,  as  an  alkaloid,  can  only  he  safely 
given  in  doses  of  one-twentieth  of  a  grain, 
and  should  be  administered  in  pill,  the 
resin  in  doses  of  gr.  Kocher  recom- 
mends that  it  should  be  given  in  frequent 
doses  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two 
hours,  until  a  distinct  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  pulse  and  temperature. 

In  very  severe  cases  he  considers  that 
its  good  effect  is  increased  by  venesection. 
Dessauer,  however,^  who  has  also  used 
this  remedy  and  speaks  highly  of  its 
effects,  regards  venesection  as  unneces- 
sary, and  "believes  that  veratria  is  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  bleeding.  He  consid- 
ers that  no  prejudicial  effects  attend  the 
diarrhoea  which  it  commonly  produces, 
and  he  says  that  delirium  usually  disap- 
pears under  its  influence. 

Aconite  as  a  remedy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  tested  sufficiently  to  afford  a 
proof  of  its  effects  in  Pneumonia.  In 
one  or  two  cases  'in  which  I  have  given  it 
I  could  not  observe  that  any  effect  was 
produced  by  it  on  the  temperature. 

The  treatment  which  has  hitherto  been 
shown  to  have  the  most  marked  effect  on 
the  pyrexia  consists  in  the  external  appli- 
cation of  cold  vxjier  to  the  body.  Tepid 
baths  had  been  indeed,  as  Grisolle  shows, 
recommended  by  Hippocrates,  and  used 
by  others;  and  Grisolle  himself  speaks 
favorably  of  their  effects  in  relieving  pain 
and  also  the  general  distress  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  use  of  cold  water,  though 
recommended  by  Curric  in  fevers,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
in  Pneumonia,  but  it  has  been  largely 


used  by  the  followers  of  Vve'iRHmtz.^  It 
was  further  introduced  into  mod(;r])  prac- 
tice by  Dr.  F.  Wcbcr,''  of  Kiel,  and  has 
been  highly  praised  by  Ziemssen,  both  in 
tlie  lol)ar  and  lobular  Pneumonia  of  chil- 
dren, and  by  Nienieyer''  in  that  of  adults. 
Its  effect  during  the  pyrexial  period  only 
lasts  during,  or  for  a  short  time  after,  its 
employment,  and  it  often  requires  a  pro- 
longed application  to  effect  any  marked 
lowering  of  the  temperature.   Ihe  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature  ali-o  l)y  this  means 
appears  irom  ZieniFsen's  observations  to 
be  rarc^ly  so  marlced  as  in  the  form  of 
Broncho-jjneumonia,  and  seldom  appears 
to  exceed  Ip  or  2"^  Fahr.    It  appears, 
liowever,  simultaneously  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  n  spira- 
tion ;  and  though  often  unpleasant  at 
first,  it  seldom  fails  to  afford  great  relief 
to  the  patient,  and  to  produce  quiet  sleep. 
The  method  adopted  by  isiemeyer  is  tliat 
recommended  by  Weber,  of  applying  com- 
presses wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and 
changed  every  five  minutes,  to  the  chest, 
and  especially  to  the  affected  side.  Ziems- 
sen  recommends  the  employment  of  Es- 
march's  ice-bag,''  covered  with  linen,  for 
the  same  purpose. 

In  a  few  cases  in  children  this  treat- 
ment appears,  as  also  in  the  form  of  Bron- 
cho-pneumonia, to  produce  a  depressing 
effect,  and  it  therefore  requires  to  be  care- 
fully watched,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  attended  with  any  other  risk,  either  of 
exciting  bronchitis  or  of  setting  up  sec- 
ondary complications.^   It  does  not  ap- 


'  Kocher  has  found  that  the  tincture  of  the 
vcratrnm  virido  contains  very  variable 
amounts  of  the  alkaloid  voratria. 

2  Oostcrreioh.  Zcit.  Prakt.  Ileilk.  and 
Schmidt's  Jahrcsb.  18GG,  cxxxii- 


1  Schedel,  quoted  by  Grisolle. 

2  Beitrage  zur  Path.  Anat.  der  Neuge- 
borencn,  ii.  63.  Weber  says  that  this 
method  was  first  recommended  to  him  iu 
1637  by  Dr.  Kiossen,  of  Altona.  Grisolle,  p. 
G78,  says  that  it  was  also  recommended  by 
Dr.  Campagnano,  of  Naples,  who  revived  pa- 
tients in  extremis  by  cold  baths.  Grisolle 
States  that  Campagnano  also  employed  bleed- 
ing and  antimony  "auec  tine  vigueur  presque 
harbare." 

3  Spec.  Path.  Therap.  i.  182.  Niemeyer 
states  that  the  treatment  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively used  in  Prague,  with  good  results. 
He  says  that  under  this  treatment  cases  of 
Pneumonia  rarely  last  beyond  the  seventh 
day:  that  in  an  extraordinary  number  the 
disease  terminates  on  the  third  day. 

4  Langenbeck's  Archiv  fiir  Chirurgie,  ii. 
27r). 

»  I  have  employed  this  treatment  experi- 
mentally in  only  one  mild  case  in  a  child  for 
a  few  hours.  The  continuous  application  of 
cold  cloths  to  the  chest  lowered  the  tempera- 
ture hal  f  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  It  rose  again 
with  the  ensuing  exacerbation  to  the  same 
liei^ht  as  on  the  previous  evening  (ItM-J), 
afte°r  they  were  discontinued  hy  the  nurse,  on 
account  of  the  dislike  of  the  patient  to  the 
treatment. 
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pear  to  shorten  the  duratiori  of  the 
(lisjcaso,  but  only  to  act  beuclioially  by 
diniiuishing  tlie  pyrexia. 

Blidcrs  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  Pneumo- 
nia are  to  be  considered  as  both  useless 
ami  as  greatly  increasing  the  distress  of 
the  patient.  When  resolution  is  progres- 
sing favorably,  they  also  appear  to  be 
quile  unnecessary.  In  a  few  cases  when 
resolution  is  delayed,  or  when  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  small  amount  of  pleuritic  effu- 
sion, they  may,  I  believe,  in  adults  be 
occasionally  employed  with  apparent  ad- 
vantage. In  children  they  are  almost  in- 
variably inapplicable.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions or  poultices  to  the  side  often  give 
great  relief  to  the  pain.  I  have  by  no 
means  satisfied  myself  that  any  advantage 
accrues  during  the  acuter  stages  from  any 
more  irritant  applications,  whether  of 
mustard  or  turpentine,  though  in  cases  of 
threatening  collapse,  or  when  dyspnoea  is 
severe,  they  have  occasionally  appeared 
to  attbrd  relief. 

It  may,  however,  be  desirable  that  after 
the  foregoing  analysis  some  account  should 
be  given  of  the  treatment  of  Pneumonia 
which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sult of  modern  observation. 

The  author,  in  commencing  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  feels  it  right  to  express  his 
conviction  that  a  large  number  of  the 
milder  cases  occurring  in  young  adults 
require  no  more  medicinal  interference 
than  similar  cases  of  other  acute  febrile 
disorders,  and  that  neither  depletory 
measures  nor  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
necessar}'  to  bring  such  cases  to  a  satis- 
factory termination. 

Kest  in  bed  ;  a  free  supplj^  of  fresh,  but 
not  too  cold,  air  attention  to  the  evacu- 
ations, and  the  administration  of  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  liquid,  nutritious,  and 
easily  digestible  food— indications  abund- 
antly fulfilled  by  milk  and  beef-tea — are 
often  all  that  is  requisite.  [Cold  and 
fresh  air  will  be  better  for  the  patient 
than  that  which  is  warm  and  impure.  In 
two  very  severe  cases  I  have  met  with  a 
craving  for  air  from  open  windows,  when 
the  weather  was  very  cold.  One  of  these 
patients  was  a  man  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  On  being  called  to  see  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  attack,  I  found  hira  lying 
with  his  two  windows  wide  open  near  his 

'  "  A  close,  narrow,  stifling  room  is  exceed- 
ingly incommodious  to  any  person  sick  of  a 
fever,  but  much  more  so  to  those  ill  of  a  peri- 
pneumony,  as  I  have  many  times  observed, 
especially  among  the  lower  part  of  tradesmen 
when  two  or  three  families  perhaps  live  in  a 
house  together.  Celsus's  advice  is  never  more 
proper,  nay  necessary,  in  any  kind  of  fever 
than  in  a  peripneumonia,  in  amplo  condavi 
tenendus  tef/er.  If  sucli  close  rooms  cannot  be 
avoided,  they  certainly  should  be  frequently 
but  prudently  aired."  (Iluxham  on  Fevers, 
1757,  199.)  ' 
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bed,  the  thermometer  indicating  17°rahr. 
"When  I  attempted  to  close  one  of  the 
windows,  he  made  known  at  once  his  dis- 
tress for  want  of  air.  Continuing,  with 
reluctance,  this  aerial  refrigeration  of  his 
lungs,  his  recovery  suggested  the  thought, 
that,  to  the  inilamed  pulmonary  tissue, 
possibly  a  direct  "apyretic"  inlluence 
may  have  been  thus  extended,  similar  to 
that  of  cold  applications  to  a  superficial 
infiammation.  Almost  precisely  the  same 
observation  occurred  to  me  afterwards  in 
the  case  of  an  old  lady  more  than  eignty 
years  of  age;  who  manifested  a  craving  for 
the  admission  of  cold  winter  air  through 
her  windows.  She  also  recovered,  under 
that  exposure,  from  a  very  severe  attack  of 
broncho-pneumonia. — H.]  Pain  may  be 
assuaged  if  severe  by  a  few  leeches  to  the 
side,  by  linseed  poultices,  and  more  eftect- 
ually  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
phia. Sleep  also  may  be  procured  by  the 
same  means,  or  by  moderate  doses  of  opi- 
ates, or  probably  by  the  hydrate  of  chloral.' 
When  cough  is  distressing,  and  opium 
is  not  contra-indicated  by  cyanosis,  this 
remedy  in  small  doses  has  appeared  to  me 
to  give  much  relief,  and  to  have  no  inju- 
rious eflects.  Neutral  salines  also  favor 
the  action  of  the  skin,  and  thus  reduce 
the  discomfort  from  the  pyrexia,  and 
probably  aid  in  the  elimination  of  eflete 
matters  by  the  urine.  If  any  extensive 
bronchitis  be  present  ammonia  may  with 
advantage  be  combined  with  these,  and 
small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  have  also  un- 
der these  circumstances  appeared  to  me 
to  be  useful.  When  convalescence  is 
established,  solid  food  and  a  moderate  use 
of  stimulants  adapted  to  the  strength  and 
habits  of  the  patient,  are  frequently  all 
that  is  necessary  to  promote  a  rapid  cure. 
Iron  and  quinine  or  strychnia  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  given  if  there  be  ausemia  or 
much  weakness  remaining. 

In  severe  cases  of  Pneumonia,  threaten- 
ing to  invade  a  large  tract  of  lung,  and 
coming  under  observation  within  the-first 
forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours  of  the 
disease,"  and  if  the  dyspnoea  threatens  as- 
phyxia, and  the  distension  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  indicates  overfilling  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  a  cautious  bleeding  may 
probably  be  practised  with  advantage  to 
the  extent  of  six  or  eight  ounces,  particu- 
larly if  the  patient  be  young  and  vigor- 
ous, and  of  previously  temperate  habits." 

'  I  have  not  had  a  full  opportunity  of  ex- 
perimenting with  this  remedy  in  Pneumonia. 

^  Huss  lays  down  the  following  rules  : — 
Venesection  maybe  practised  when  the  pulse 
is  full,  tense,  or  depressed.  The  large  full 
pulse  sinks  at  first,  but  venesection  is  to  be 
continued  until  it  rises  again.  In  patients 
with  a  "  tense"  pulse  venesection  is  to  be 
contintied  until  it  becomes  soft.  If  the  piilse 
is  depressed,  venesection  is  to  bo  continued 
until  it  becomes  full.     The  indications  for 
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Under  thusc  circuinstancos  also,  if  tlie 
fuver  be  liif'li,  tiirtar  emetic  may  l)e  given  ■ 
in  d()»e«  of  i^v.  i  lo  gr.  j  or  gr.  iss,  com-  j 
bined  willi  salines  and  small  doses  of  pare-  I 
goi-ie,  every  lionr  or  two  honrs  until  some 
relief  is  expiirienced — a  relief  wliicb  may 
bo  liirther  aidctd  l)y  the  application  of 
Icecbes  or  cupping  to  the  side.    I  think  it 
ri'jht,  however,  to  a<ld  here,  that  although  j 
I  have  not  hitlierto  adoi)ted  tlie  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  in  such  cases,  I  should,  j 
after  the  testimony  adduced  in  its  favor 
by  the  authors  before  cpioted,  feel  strongly 
disposed  to  make  a  trial  of  its  elfects.  1 

Under  all  circumstances  food  must  be 
given  in  suitable  (piantities,  for  it  is  im-  [ 
portant  to  huslxmd  the  resources  of  the 
patient  as  much  as  possible. 

Cases  such  as  these  now  under  consid- 
eration vary  nuich  in  their  lat(;r  manifes- 
tations, and  it  is  in  these  that  judgment 
and  decision  are  most  required. 

One  complication  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  most  indicative  of  danger  is 
aelirium,  and  it  is  to  this  symptom  espe- 
cially that  I  now  refer. 

By  many  of  Dr.  Todd's  pupils  the  occur- 
rence of  delirium  in  Pneumonia  has  been 
regarded  as  a  certain  indication  for  the 
ad"ninistration  of  stimulants,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
practice  is  both  well  founded  and  success- 
ful. Cases  do,  however,  occasionally  oc- 
cur when  acute  delirium  associated  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  pyrexia  is  not 
benefited  by  this  treatment,  and  though 
comparatively  rare,  they  belong  to  a  class 
which  requires  separate  consideration. 

We  have  unfortunately  but  little  exact 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  brain  during 
delirium" to  serve  as  a  pathological  guide 
for  its  treatment.  It  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally admitted  that  delirium  in  many 
cases  is  by  no  means  an  expression  of 
hypersemia  or  inflammatory  irritation  of 
the  brain,  and  it  is  only  clinical  expe- 
rience which  has  led  us  to  the  discrimina- 
tion of  these  conditions  in  the  various  dis- 
eases associated  with  this  symptom. 

venesection  to  he  drawn  from  the  pulse  were 
repeated  hy  nearly  every  writer  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  How  little  these 
were  to  be  relied  upon,  even  by  those  in  tlio 
habit  of  testing  their  practice  by  this  means, 
is  apparent  from  the  following  observations  of 
Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  who  may  at  least 
be  supposed  to  have  been  conversant  with  the 
fallacy  of  "  fulness"  in  the  pulse  of  old  people 
to  whom  these  remarks  refer  :  "  Nous  avons 
vu  des  malades  chez  qui  le  ponls  inviudt^  la 
saignfie,  cesser  do  rcnidro  leurs  craoliats  im- 
m6diatement  apr^s  quo  cello-ci  avait  6f6 
pratiquee  et  mourir  en  moins  do  douzi;  A 
quinze  honros."  (Arch.  G6n.  de  M6d.,  2o 
Si^r.  xii.  190.)  Intense  severity  of  dyspnrra 
appears  to  mo  to  be  the  only  positive  indica- 
tion for  this  remedy.  A  very  liigh  amount  of 
pyrexia  in  the  early  stages  is  also  so,  but  to 
a  less  degree. 


In  Pneumonia  the  evidences,  as  before 
stated,  of  meningeal  or  cereljral  hyper- 
lenna  associated  with  delirium  are  very 
rarely  met  with  poal  'nuyrU'/ia ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  may  with  advantage  dis- 
criminate; two  conditions  under  which  de- 
lirium occurs  in  this  disease.    In  one  the 
state  is  that  of  weakness,  for  which  we. 
have  no  more  precise  pathological  expres- 
sion ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  (;xpression  of 
a  blood-poisoning  by  the  products  of  the 
pyrexial  disturbance,  though  not,  I  be- 
lieve, as  some  are  disposed  to  think,  de- 
pending on  the   direct  eflects  of  over- 
heated blood  on  the  nervous  centres.  It 
is  prolmble  also  that  in  many  cases  botli 
these  conditions  are  more  or  less  com- 
bined in  various  degrees. 

In  conditions  of  pure  weakness  the  rea- 
sons for  giving  stimulants  are  abundantly 
clear,  but  in  delirium  from  l)lood-poi8on- 
ing  tliis  is  more  doubtful.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  easy  to  apply  any  certain 
clinical  test  to  distinguish  these  two 
states.  Delirium  with  high  pyrexia 
.should  always  induce  aoubt  as  to  its  na- 
ture, and  this  doubt  is  increased  when 
it  has  been  preceded  by  severe  cephalal- 
gia. I  do  not  think  that  the  special  char- 
acters of  the  delirium  always  afford  a  cer- 
tain guide;  at  least  its  violence  is  no 
proof  of  the  sthenic  or  asthenic  character 
of  the  primary  disease,  thou<^h  a  low  mut- 
tering delirium  almost  invariably  belongs 
to  the  latter  class.  A  correct  opinion  on 
this  point  must  depend  on  the  practition- 
er's judgment  as  to  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient's strength;  and  if  indications  of 
asthenia  exist,  it  is  better  to  depend  on 
this  as  a  guide,  rather  than  on  any  theo- 
retical reasoning  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  symptom. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  is,  I  believe,  the 
surest  indication  whicn  we  at  present  pos- 
sess. An  extremely  rapid  pulse,  i.  e.,  one 
above  120  or  130,  generally  calls  for  the 
employment  of  stimulants.  "When  the 
pulse  presents  the  characters  of  dicrot- 
ism  to  any  distinct  degree,  they  are  almost 
invariably  necessary,  and  under  both 
these  conditions  the  use  of  bleedinj:  or 
tartar  emetic  is  absolutely  contra-indi- 
cated. Tremors  and  subsultus  rarely  co- 
exist with  violent  delirium  ;  when  they 
are  present,  they  also  strongly  require  the 
remedies  under  discussion. 

In  doubtful  cases  it  is  safer  to  make  a 
cautious  trial  of  stimulants  than  to  omit 
their  use  :  when  beneficial,  their  good  ef- 
fect is  usually  seen  early. 

Huss  recommends  the  use  of  tartar 
emetic  in  doses  of  gr.  j  to  gr.  ij  every 
hour  in  the  delirium  of  drunkards,  when 
tliis  sets  in  early,  accompanied  by  high 
fever  and  by  a  flushed  face  and  tense 
pulse.  He  considers  blecdin"  in  these 
cases  to  be  cntirelv  inadmissible,  and  the 
tartar  emetic  is  to  be  discontinued  directly 
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the  pulse  falls  in  volume,  or  if  dian-ha;a 
or  vomiting  should  occur.  The  use  ot  all 
lowering  remedies  directed  solely  to  the 
delirium  is,  however,  only  to  be  pursued 
with  the  greatest  caution,  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  pathological  state  present  is 
often  doubtful,  and  their  danger,  when 
inappropriately  used,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. 

Opium  in  these  forms  of  delirium  can 
only  be  used  with  caution.  Full  doses 
often  increase  the  prostration,  and  fail  to 
procure  sleep.  Huss  regards  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pupil  as  afibrding  a  valuable 
indication  for  the  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued. If  this  be  contracted,  opium  is 
contra-indicated,  but  belladonna,  in  doses 
of  gr.  i  of  the  extract,  given  three  or  four 
times  daily,  may  induce  a  quieter  condi- 
tion, ending  in  sleep. 

I  believe'that  in  such  cases  as  these  the 
value  of  cold  applications  in  lessening 
pyrexia  will  be  found  to  be  very  consider- 
able when  properly  used,  and  may  aid  iu 
solving  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto 
attended  some  of  these  cases.  Digitalis 
or  veratria,'  when  the  pulse  is  rapid, 
are  remedies  that  appear  to  me  to  be  de- 
serving of  a  further  trial  than  I  have  yet 
had  opportunities  for  making  of  their  effi- 
cacv. 

The  class  of  cases  which  have  now  been 
considered  are  fortunately  comparatively 
rare.  In  the  majority  the  discrimination 
is  more  simple,  and  in  the  severer  cases 
of  Pneumonia  the  administration  of  stim- 
ulants in  the  later  stages  is  almost  inva- 
riably both  useful  and  necessary.  They 
are,  indeed,  often  required  almost  from 
the  outset  in  cases  marked  by  debility,  at 
whatever  age,  but  particularly  in  patients 
of  bad  constitution,  in  those  who  have  in- 
dulged freely  in  alcohol,  and  in  old  peo- 
ple ;  and  under  all  these  circumstances 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  previous 
habits  of  the  patient  in  regulating  the 
amount  given. 

In  such  cases  as  these  I  believe  that  all 
depletion  and  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  are 
in  the  highest  degree  injurious,  though 
simple  salines  may  usually  be  given  with 
apparent  advantage. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount  of 
stimulants  given  during  the  pyrexial  pe- 
riod may  be  very  moderate.   It  is,  indeed, 


•  The  lowering  of  the  pulse  hj  veratria  is 
often  very  considerable.  I  have  known  it 
reduced  in  acute  rheumatism  from  100  to  54 
in  the  minute  within  eight  hours  by  the 
tincture  of  the  veratrum  viride,  given  in  doses 
of  n\^v  every  two  hours.  The  influence  of 
this  remedy  on  the  temperature  (104°)  in  this 
ease  was  much  less  perceptible.  It  fell  half 
a  degree,  and  the  ensuing  exacerbation  did 
not  take  place.  The  pulse  regained  its  former 
frequency  within  twelve  hours  after  the  rem- 
edy was  discontinued.  ^ 


always  best  to  begin  with  a  minimum 
dose,  and  lo  increase  the  quantity  as  re- 
quired ;  and  under  all  circumstances  it  is 
desirable,  as  for  as  possible,  to  husband 
resources  of  this  nature.  For  infants, 
brandy,  which  is  the  best  form  of  alco- 
holic stimulant  for  these  purposes,  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  drops,  in- 
creased to  thirty  drops,  or  3j  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours.  For  adults,  from  one 
to  three  drachms  may  be  given  at  similar 
intervals,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  more  than 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  brandy  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  indi- 
cations for  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
these  doses  are  best  gained  from  the  pulse 
and  from  the  general  signs  of  asthenia. 
As  long  as  these  are  distinct,  stimulants 
must  be  persevered  with;  and  though 
always  to  be  used  with  caution,  they  must 
in  some  cases,  especially  in  patients  ad- 
dicted to  habits  of  intoxication,  be  given 
both  unflinchingly  and  unsparingly  when 
the  need  arises.  I  have  in  one  or  two 
instances  given-  3G  ounces  of  brandy  daily 
for  several  days  consecutively,  in  doses  of 
six  drachms  every  half  hour,  with  a  suc- 
cessful result,  in-  cases  of  Pneumonia  in 
drunkards  ;  every  attempt  to  diminish  the 
dose  being  immediately  marked  by  dan- 
gerously increasing  signs  of  asthenia  ;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  more  marked  evi- 
dences of  prostration  diminished,  that 
any  symptoms  of  alcoholic  intoxication 
were  observable. 

Such  cases  are,  however,  rare,  and,  as 
before  observed,  much  smaller  amounts 
of  alcohol  are  usually  sufficient. 

The  period  immediately  following  the 
crisis  is  that  in  which  moderate  doses  of 
I  alcohol  appear  to  be  most  called  for  ;  and 
I  in  many  cases  which  have  not  previously 
1  presented  marked  signs  of  asthenia,  very 
1  considerable  prostration,  which  in  old 
I  people  may  prove  fatal,  may  occur  at  this 
time.    Indeed  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  practitioner  in  most 
cases  of  Pneumonia  is  to  watch  carefully 
for  symptoms  indicating  the  employment 
of  stimulants,  and  to  regulate  by  frequent 
observations  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  the  strength. ' 


'  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Todd  to  point  out  that  a  great  part  of  the 
reform  in  medical  practice  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  stimulants  in  acute  diseases 
is  due  to  him.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  pushed  this  method  at  times  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  of  their  general  utility  and  of  the 
advantage  of  administering  them  in  repeated 
doses,  as  recommended  by  him,  there  can  now 
be  but  little  question.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  enter  upon  the  rather  wide 
discussion  to  which  this  practice  has  given 
rise  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  this  class 
of  remedies.    The  cliemical  side  of  the  ques- 
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In  cases  of  extreme  prostration  with  a  | 
very  rapid  pul.-si!,  and  attended  by  pro-  I 
fuse  sweating,  I  Iteiieve  from  wiiat  1  liave 
seen  of  tlie  eH'ecls  of  digitalis  in  tlic  anal- 
ogous condition  of  delirium  tremens,  that 
tills  remedy  may  probably  bo  tried  with 
advantage.' 

If  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease 
expectoration  becomes  profuse  and  co- 
])ious,  and  abundant  line  niles  in  the  lung 
show  tlie  i)resence  of  a:dema,  and  if  I'eso- 
hition  be  proceeding  but  slowly,  expecto- 
rants may  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
muriate  of  anunonia  and  senega  appear 
to  be  the  b(;st  of  these,  and  carbonate  of 
annnonia  may  be  beneficially  combined 
with  them. 

Counter-irritation  may  at  this  stage 
often  prove  useful. 

The  maintenance  of  the  general 
strength  is,  however,  of  paramount  im- 
portance ;  and  bark,  quinine,  the  mineral 
acids,  or  preparations  of  iron,  will  often 
promote  recovery  more  rapidly  than 
remedies  devoted  to  the  special  condition 
of  the  lung.  Strychnia  is  useful  in  cases 
where  much  nervous  prostration  is  pres- 
ent. The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  also  often 
beneficial  at  this  stage. 

It  remains  to  treat  briefly  of  some  of 
the  attendant  circumstances  and  compli- 
cations of  the  disease. 

Srccre  gastric  catarrh,  with  a  loaded  and 
furred  tongue,  and  whether  attended  or 
not  by  vomiting,  is  in  adults  often  bene- 
fited by  one  or  two  purgative  doses  of 
calomel  (gr.  j  to  gr.  iij),  followed  by  a 
saline  aperient,  and  this  remedy  is  recom- 
mended by  most  authors  for  the  "  bilious" 
form  of  the  disorder.  Mustard  poultices 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium  if 
vomiting  is  troublesome.  In  children, 
however,  this  symptom  may  depend  on 
cerebral  disturbance. 

If  diarrhoea  be  present,  a  few  grains  of 


lion  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  resccarches 
of  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  who  main- 
tained that  the  alcohol  so  given  was  excreted 
hy  the  kidneys  ;  while  Straucli  (De  demon- 
Btratione  spiritus  vini  in  corpore  ingesti,  Diss. 
Dorpat.  1862),  Schulinus  (Arch,  der  Heilk. 
18G6),  Dr.  Hall  Smith's  "Experiments  on  the 
Chromic  Acid  Test  for  Alcohol"  (Brit,  and 
For.  Rev.,  1861),  and  Dr.  Anstie  (Lect.  Roy. 
Coll.  Phys.,  Lancet,  1867,  vol.  ii.),  have 
shown  that  this  only  takes  place  to  a  very 
limited  degree.  The  latest  researches  on  this 
snhject  are  by  Dr.  Parkes  and  Count  WoUo- 
wicz  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xviii.  1870). 

'  I  have  known  it  under  these  circum- 
stances, when  combined  with  the  administra- 
tion of  alcohol  (though  the  rcinedy  liad  pre- 
viously been  freely  given)  markedly  reduce 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  incrc^ase  its 
])ower,  while  the  sweating  ceased  within  a 
f<!W  liours  after  it  bad  been  commenced.  Tlie 
digitalis  was  given  in  doses  of  gj  of  the  tine- 
tare  every  two  hours. 


Dover's  jjowder  may  l)e  combined  witli 
the  calomel,  and  the  saline  shouhl  then  be 
omitted.  Severe  diarrhaa  may,  iiow- 
ever,  require  the  use  of  astringents, 
though,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  this 
symj)tom  is  seldom  sullieiently  intense  to 
call  for  their  employment.  IIuss  recom- 
mends cold  compresses  to  the  abdomen, 
or  leeching  to  tlie  colon,  in  the  dysenteric 
diarrhu'a  which  accompanies  Pneumonia 
in  hot  seasons. 

If  gastric  catarrh  continues  in  the  later 
stages,  simple  alkaline  remedies,  the  Iji- 
carbonate  of  soda  combined  with  bis- 
muth, have  appeared  to  me  the  most 
useful.  Huss  and  other  German  authori- 
ties recommend  the  nmriate  of  ammonia 
for  this  symptom. 

IltcmoptyHiH,  if  profuse,  may  be  met  by 
the  internal  administration  of  styptics. 
The  most  ellicacious  of  these  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  be  gallic  acid,  acetate  of 
lead,  and  ergot.  The  latter  is  especially 
recommended  by  IIuss  when  the  pulse  is 
quick,  small,  and  Aveak.  Venesection  has 
been  recommended  for  this  symptom,  but 
its  true  efficacy  may  be  considered  as 
doubtful.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
large  hsemoptysis  is  most  commonly  a 
symptom  of  attendant  tubercles,  and  ihat 
any  reducing  measures  are,  in  such  a 
case,  specially  contra-indicated. 

For  the  condition  of  gray  hepatization, 
Huss  and  Grisolle  recommend  the  use  of 
camphor,  musk,  and  turpentine.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  full 
employment  of  stimulants  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  practised  by  these  au- 
thors. Their  administration  appears  to 
me  to  be  likely  to  be  better  than  that  of 
the  remedies  in  question  ;  though  these, 
of  which  however  I  have  no  experience, 
may  at  times  be  useful.  Huss  recommends 
the'  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses  of  five  to 
ten  drops  every  two  hours,  and  says  that 
it  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  Pneumo- 
nia occurring  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  remarks  that  it  seldom  dis- 
agrees even  when  the  tongue  is  drj-  and 
coated,  but  that  if  it  causes  A'Omiting  it 
may  be  combined  with  hy  drocyanic  acid. 
He  recommends  camphor  when  delirium 
is  present.  This  remedy,  however,  ap- 
pears occasionally  to  produce  redness  of 
the  face  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  un- 
der these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  ammonia. 

For  the  complication  of  ahscess  cf  tlie 
lung,  Huss  reconnnends  acetate  of  lead 
in  doses  of  gr.  ij  repeated  every  four  or 
six  hours,  as  long  as  the  sputa  continue 
offensive  and  copious.  In  the  later  stages 
bark  or  quinine  with  the  mineral  acids 
(Huss  considers  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be 
the  best)  are  the  most  suitable  remedies. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  appears  to  be  but 
little  open  to  remedial  treatment.  The 
employment  of  inhalations  of  turpentine, 
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recommended  by  Skoda,  or  of  chloroform, 
has  proved  useless  in  Huss's  experience. 
Two  cases  recovered  in  his  hands  ;  one 
under  the  internal  administration  of  crea- 
sote  in  doses  of  one  drop  given  every  two 
hours,  and  another  with  pyroxylic  acid  in  ; 
doses  of  ten  drops,  combined  with  live  ! 
drops  of  tinct.  opii  every  two  hours,  but  i 
the  same  remedies  proved  iuetfectual  in 
other  cases.    More  reliance  must  prob- 
ably be  placed,  both  in  this  and  in  the 
last-named  condition,  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  abun- 
dant support,  and  by  bark  and  ammonia 
or  the  mineral  acids. 

Pneumonia  complicated  by  intermittent 
fern-  requires  the  use  of  quinine.  liuss 
recommends  that  eight  grains  should  be 
given  during  the  rigor,  and  repeated  iu 
the  sweating  stage. 

The  complication  with  pre-existing 
BrighVs  disease  also  calls  in  Huss's  opin- 
ion for  the  use  of  turpentine.  I  have  no 
experience  of  this  method  of  treatment. 
It  might,  however,  prove  valuable  if  alco- 
hol appeared  inadmissible  in  such  cases. 
Huss  does  not  appear  to  regard  this 
remedy  as  productive  of  injurious  cftects 
on  the  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

For  the  complication  with  pericarditis, 
local  cupping  or  leeching  and  the  internal 
administration  of  mercurials  have  been 
recommended.  The  utility  of  all  these 
measures  is,  however,  I  believe,  in  the 
highest  degree  doubtful.  Deaths  from 
Pneumonia  complicated  with  pericarditis 
have  always  appeared  to  me  to  present 
the  most  marked  symptoms  of  asthenia. 
The  advisability  of  small  local  bleedings 
must,  however,  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  general  strength  of  the  patient. 

For  oedema  of  a  limb  remaining  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  disease,  friction, 
shampooing,  and  an  elastic  bandage  ar3 
the  most  appropriate  remedies.  (Walshe. ) 


SECONDARY  AND  INTERCUR- 
RENT PNEUMONIAS. 

Pneumonia,  when  appearing  as  sec- 
ondary to  other  diseases,  presents  in  some 
cases  both  the  anatomical  and  the  clinical 
features  of  the  acute  primary  form.  In 
other  instances  the  disease  appears  in 
spots  of  variable  size  irregularly  scat- 
tered through  the  lungs,  when  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Lobular  Pneumonia, 
thoui^h  it  is  seldom  so  strictly  limited  to 
individual  lobules  as  this  name  would 
imply. 

The  features  of  the  disease,  when  of  the 
latter  class,  and  particularly  when  occur- 
ring in  children,  differ  so  widely  from  the 
Lobir  form  as  to  require  a  separate  de- 
scription. 

A  short  account  will  also  be  given  of 
the  principal  variations  in  the  characters 


of  Pneumonia  when  appearing  as  a  com- 
plication of  other  disorders. 

"CiVTARRiiAi.  Pneumonia"  is  a  va- 
riety of  Pneumonia  whose  characters  are 
in  some  respects  clinically,  and  in  others 
pathologically,  only  imperfectly  defined 
from  those  of  the  acute  primary  form. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  considered  to 
be  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  child- 
hood, originating  either  in  primary  bron- 
chitis or  in  the  bronchitis  secondaiy  to 
measles,  hooping-cough,  and  influenza, 
and  in  some  cases  of  diphtheria.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  forms  of 
the  pneumonia  of  old  age  may  belong 
more  truly  to  this  category  ;  and  some  re- 
cent German  authorities  have  been  dis- 
posed from  pathological  considerations — 
which  appear,  however,  to  the  author  to 
rest  on  insuflicient  foundations — to  regard 
many  other  cases,  hitherto  classed  with 
the  primary  disease,  as  belonging  to  this 
variety.  This  form  of  Pneumonia  is 
almost  constantly  characterized  by  being 
preceded  by  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  and  it  is  a  not  uncom- 
mon complication  of  bronchial  dilatation. 
The  inflammation  of  the  vesicular  struc- 
ture of  the  lungs  is  in  such  cases  the 
result  either  of  direct  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  or  it  is  induced 
through  the  intervention  of  collapse  of 
portions  of  lung,  owing  to  obstruction  of 
the  bronchi  communicating  with  them,  in 
a  manner  which  requires  a  separate  and 
fuller  description  hereafter.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  me  to  be  correct  to 
regard  all  cases  of  Pneumonia  which  are 
preceded  by  bronchial  catarrh  as  forming 
a  separate  class.  In  many  of  these  the 
bronchitis  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  prodromata  of  a  pneumonia  induced 
by  the  same  cause,  but  preceding  the  true 
invasion  by  a  period  of  from  twenty-four 
to  seventy-two  hours.  In  others  the  pneu- 
monia is  an  accidental  complication  of 
pre-existing  bronchitis,  which  possibly 
may  have  predisposed  to  its  occurrence, 
but  which,  without  the  intervention  of 
other  causes,  would  not  have  led  to  the 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
In  both  these  classes  of  cases  the  invasion 
of  the  pneumonia  is  sudden — it  runs  a 
typical  course,  and  terminates  by  a  crisis 
within  the  usual  period.' 


'  Ont  of  fifty-three  cases  I  found  thirteen  to 
have  been  preceded  hy  catarrh.  In  foiir  of 
these  the  cough  preceded  the  rigor  from 
twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours ;  in  one,  a 
chill  had  taken  place  a  week  before  the  rigor. 
In  three  there  liad  been  cough  for  a  week  before 
the  sudden  invasion  of  the  Pneumonia,  which 
commenced  either  with  rigors  or  vomiting. 
In  three  others  there  was  a  history  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  In  all  these  the  invasion  of  the 
Pneumonia  was  sudden :  two  of  these  cases 
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In  a  third  class,  however,  wliich  niiiy 
truly  bo  termed  Hronclio-l'iieuinoiiiii,  llu; 
invasion  Is  gnuliial  ;  it  is  preceded  l>y 
broneliitis  of  some  standing  or  intensity, 
and  the  implication  of  (lie  ])ulinonary  tis- 
sue is  only  marked  l»y  an  increased  pyrexia, 
or  hy  a  slij^lit  sense  oi'  chilliness,  usually 
without  rigors,  and  hy  prostration  with  a 
quick  and  small  pulsi;  and  a  tiindency  to 
suh-deliriuni,  sometimes  attended  hy,  but 
at  others  without,  distinct  changes  in  the 
characters  of  the  cough  and  sjiuta.  The 
latter  are  usually  bronchitic  throughout, 
or  they  may  be  purilbrm,  and  in  a  certain 
jiroportion  of  cases  rusty  sputa  are  ob- 
served. The  course  of  the  disease  in  these 
cases  is  protracted  and  indelinite,  either 
ending  fatall}',  or  by  a  slow  lysis  and  very 
gradual  resolution.  In  fatal  cases  the 
lung  is  very-connnonly  found  in  a  state  of 
gray  hepatization.  In  a  few  cases  again 
the  invasion  may  be  insidious  and  grad- 
ual, attended  by  cough  and  by  increasing 
weakness,  but  the  symptoms  may  be  of 
such  slight  comparative  severity  that  pa- 
tients so  affected  may  continue  during 


[Fig.  33. 


Catarrhal  Pneumonia.  —  From  a  case  of  acnte 
phthisis.  Showing  tlie  large  epithelial  cells  which 
nil  the  alveoli.    X  200.  (Green.)] 

some  weeks,  although  with  difficulty,  their 
usual  occupations.  Cases  of  this  class, 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
variety  described  as  "Latent  Pneumonia, " 
tend  to  pass  into  chronic  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  though  occasionally  occurring 
without  the  complication  of  tubercles, 
they  have  appeared  to  nie,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  be  more  or  less  closely  -associ- 
ated with  this  diathesis. 
This  form  of  Pneumonia  is,  hoAvever, 

died  on  tho  seventh  and  eighth  days.  Of 
these  the  affooted  lung  was  in  one  in  a  state 
of  typical  red  hepatization  ;  in  the  other,  in 
a  state  of  gray  hepatization.  In  one  case 
there  was  a  history  of  pnivious  catarrh  of  in- 
definite duration  ;  the  invasion  was  sudden, 
but  tlie  case  was  protracted.  In  one  only 
was  the  invasion  gradual.  It  was,  however, 
a  distinct  case  of  Acute  Pneumonia. 


common  during  epidemics  of  influenza, 
but  it  may  occur  without  the  direct  effect 
of  this  specific  poison,  lluss  met  with 
it  in  140  out  of  2lil(5  cases,  or  in  a  propor- 
tion to  all  forms  of  Pneumonia  of  about 
,'().  The  mortality  is,  however,  <:reater 
than  that  of  the  acute  primary  form, 
amounting  to  14-i!8  per  cent.  It  is  al.«o 
very  connnon  in  tuberculosis,  of  which  it 
forms  a  most  dangerous  comi)lication,  and 
markedly  hastens  the  fiital  ij-sue.  This 
association  and  the  clinical  phenomena 
attending  it  belong,  however,  more  pro- 
perly to  the  subject  of  Phthisis,  and  will 
not  therefore  be  considered  here. 


BRONCHO  -  PNEUMONIA  LOBU- 
LAR,2  DISSEMINATED,  Oil  VESI- 
CULAR PNEUMONIA. 

The  Broncho-Pneumonia  of  childhood 
was  by  earlier  writers  largely  confounded 
with  collapse  of  the  lung,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  result  of  inlfannnation  before 
Legendre  and  Bailly  demonstrated  its  true 
character.  The  publication  of  their  ob- 
servations led  indeed  to  an  almost  equall}' 
strong  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  it  has  been  thought  hy  many  that  no 
true  infantile  Pneumonia  ever  accompa- 
nies bronchial  catarrh,  but  that  all  the 
changes  in  the  lung  attending  this  state 
are  due  to  collapse  alone.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  almost  equally  erroneous  with 
that  which  it  has  displaced,  since  both 
pathologically  and  clinically,  inflamma- 
tion afiecting  the  pulmonary  tissue  has, 
under  these  circumstances,  certain  well- 
marked  features  which  it  is  important  to 
recognize. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  disease 
consists,  as  before  stated,  in  its  origin  in 
pre-existing  bronchial  catarrh,  cither  ex- 
tending from  the  upper  air-passages  or 
commencing  as  capillary  bronchitis.  It 
is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  decide  the 
precise  period  at  which  the  extension  of 
the  disease  from  the  bronchi  to  the  air- 
vesicles  takes  place,  since  this  is  usually 
gradual,  and  in  scattered  points ;  and 
hence  in  some  cases,  in  children,  the  con- 
dition of  Broncho-Pneumonia  represents 
a  variable  combination  of  bronchitis  and 
of  Vesicular  Pueumonia,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  also  in  part  due  to  attendant 
collapse. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  its 
clinical  features  and  physical  signs  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  anticipate  so  far 
the  description  to  be  hereafter  given  of 
its  morbid  anatomy  by  stating  that  the 
mode  of  implication  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 


'  The  term  first  used  hy  SeiflTert  (Die  Bron- 
cho-Pneumonie  der  Neugcborenen  and  h'uug- 
linge,  1837). 

«  Burnet ;  Journ.  Ilebdomadaire,  1833. 
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sue  ordinarily  dillcrs  from  that  found  in  j 
the  Acute  Primary  or  Lobar  rueumouia,  j 
and  tliat  the  nodules  of  pneumonic  con- 
solidation are  usually  scattered  through 
tracts  of  air-containing  tissue,  which  is 
often  emphysematous  ;"that  these  nodules 
may  vary  in  size  from  the  dimensions  of 
a  poppy-seed  to  those  of  a  walnut,  and 
tliat  they  may  coalesce  until  larger  tracts 
are  invaded  ;  and  further,  that  the  in-  i 
lianmiatory  changes  often  commence  in 
portions  of  collapsed  lung;  and  finally 
that  both  lungs  are  very  frequently  and 
simultaneously  allected. 

Etiology.— The  frequency  of  this  form 
of  Pneumonia  in  children  is  variously 
stated.  Ziemssen'  observed  98  cases  as 
contrasted  with  186  of  the  primary  form. 
Steflen,2  foj.  94  of  the  primary,  has  met 
with  72  of  the  catarrhal  or  lobular  form. 

It  is  most  common  and  most  fatal  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  life.  Of  72  cases 
observed  by  Steflen,  52  occurred  before 
four  years  of  age.  The  age  thus  specially  j 
prone  to  it  corresponds,  therefore,  with  j 
the  period  of  the  first  dentition ;  but 
whether  any  increased  liability  to  the  dis- 
ease is  induced  by  this  process  appears  to 
be  doubtlul,  since  it  is  almost  constantly 
a  secondary  effect  of  bronchitis,  or  of  dis- 
eases of  which  bronchitis  is  a  common 
comphcation  in  early  life.^  The  causes  of 


'  Loc.  cit. 

2  Klinik  der  Kinderkrankheiten. 

3  Steiner  (Prager  Vierteljahresch.  1862, 
vol.  Ixxv.)  gives  the  following  table  of  condi- 
tions coincident  with  Lobular  Pneumonia  : — 


Cases.  Boys.  Girls. 


26 

15 

11 

Rickets   and   tubercle  corn- 

11 

8 

3 

16 

10 

6 

Tubercle  of  glands      .  . 

1.5 

9 

6 

10 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Steffen,  out  of  fifty-two  cases,  found  thirty- 
eight  arising  from  bronchitis,  eight  from 
hooping-cough,  and  six  from  measles. 

Ziemssen,  in  ninety-eight  cases,  found  thir- 
ty-two associated  with  bronchitis  or  chronic 
bronchitis,  twenty-three  with  hooping-cough, 
and  forty-three  with  measles. 

Bartels  (Virchow's  Archiv,  xxi.  p.  7.5) 
found  in  an  epidemic  of  measles  that  12  per 
cent,  of  those  attacked  were  aflfected  with 
Broncho-Pneumonia. 

Peter  (Gaz.  Hebdom.  1863,  p,  689)  found 
the  disease  very  frequent  in  diphtheria.  He 
states  that  in  100  cases  of  diphtheria  he  found 
sixty-seven  of  confirmed  Pneumonia  and 
twelve  of  engorgement.    Peter's  data  would 


bronchitis  in  children  are  therefore  in 
some  degree  also  causes  ol'  Broncho-Pneu- 
monia, and  hence  it  is  most  common  in 
cold  seasons.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  at 
times  epidemically,  but  this  is  probably 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  prevalence 
of  influenza  or  of  other  zymotic  diseases 
associated  with  bronchial  catarrh. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  a 
previous  condition  of  bad  nutrition  mark- 
edly predisposes  to  this  form  of  Pneumo- 
nia. The  infiuence  of  bad  air  lias  also 
been  strongly  insisted  on  by  Bartels  as  a 
more  or  less  direct  cause  of  its  occurrence 
in  cases  of  measles.  It  is  probable  also 
that  atl  causes  which  diminish  the  respi- 
ratory muscular  force  of  children  operate 
in  the  same  direction  particularly  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  occurrence  of 
partial  or  general  collapse  is  frequently 
the  immediate  precursor  of  the  inflamma- 
tory changes,  and  that  a  long-maintained 
recumbent  position,  by  causing  congestion 
of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs, 
favors  the  pneumonic  process.  Constitu- 
tional predisposition  to  bronchitis  at  early 
ages  also  favors  the  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  thus  it  is  prone  to  recur  in  the 
same  individual. 

SyjMPTOMS. —  The  signs  of  pneumonic 
inflammation  are  usually  developed  more 
acutely  in  the  course  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis and  of  measles,'  in  which  the  bron- 
chial inflammation  is  more  intense,  than 
in  hooping-cough,  in  which  latter  disease 
the.invasioii  is  more  gradual,  and  is  almost 
invariably  preceded  by  pulmonary  col- 
lapse. 

The  period  of  its  accession  varies  also 
in  difl^erent  diseases.  In  measles  it  most 
commonly  occurs  during  the  decline  of  the 
eruption,  and  it  may  be  deferred  until  the 
second  or  even  to  the  thii'd  week  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  pyrexia  and  of  the  ex- 
anthem  ;  occasionally,  hoAvever,  it  has 
been  noticed  to  precede  the  eruption  by  a 
period  of  nearly  a  week.*^  In  diphtheria 
the  pulmonary  complications  usually  oc- 
cur within  the  first  five  or  six  days  ;  but 

appear,  however,  somewhat  to  overrate  this 
frequency,  for  in  some  of  the  cases  which  he 
cites  as  instances  of  "  hepatization,"  the  por- 
tions affected  floated  in  water ;  and  he  also 
speaks  of  collapse  as  a  stage  of  Pneumonia. 

Dr.  Wilks  (Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  3d  Ser.  vi. 
146)  finds  that  burns  of  the  skin  are  very 
frequently  followed  by  this  variety  of  Pneu- 
monia. In  some  instances,  however,  it  as- 
sumed a  more  extensive  and  lobar  form. 

'  It  has,  however,  been  before  stated  in  re- 
spect to  measles,  that  some  forms  of  Pneumo- 
nia occurring  in  this  disease  approximate 
very  closely  in  their  characters  to  the  true 
primary  form,  both  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  large  tract  of  lung  is  invaded,  and  also  iu 
their  anatomical  characters. 

*  Steffen,  loc.  cit. 
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in  liooping-cough  thoy  seldom  appear  until 
thu  diseii.sii  lias  bta-n  considcniljly  pnj- 
tnicled,  luid  both  tiie  general  nutrition 
and  the  nui.scniar  power  of  the  patient 
li.ivc  been  impaired.  In  aeute  bronchitis 
Pncunnonia  may  oceur  curly,  when  the 
afleetion  is  severe,  or  when  olher  causes 
predisposing  to  pulmonary  collapse  are 
present;  and  among  these,  early  inlimcy, 
rickets,  or  previously  defective  nutrition 
are  i)ronunent.  In  elironic  bronchitis  the 
supervention  of  Pneumonia  is  conniionly 
a  late  phenomenon. 

The  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  to  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs  is  rarely  attended  by 
the  phenomena  of  rigors,  or  vomiting,  or 
by  the  cerebral  symi)toms  which  mark  the 
invasion  of  the  primary  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, though  the  latter  may  occasionally 
be  observed.' 

The  i)ulmonary  complication  is  usually 
first  evidenced  by  an  increase  of  dyspnoea, 
together  with  the  supervention  of  fever, 
if  this  has  not  been  previously  present,  or 
by  an  aggravation  of  that  already  existing. 

The  dyspnoea,  except  in  very  mild  cases, 
■when  it  may  be  comparatively  slight  in 
degree,  is  commonly  both  objective  and 
subjective,  and  gives  the  patient  nmc  h 
distress.  It  tends  at  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  rickets  and  when  collapse  of  lung 
is  also  present,  to  occur  in  suffocative 
paroxysms,  and,  even,  when  these  are  less 
marked,  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  and  is  usually  most  felt 
in  the  morning  and  evening. 

Great  acceleration  of  the  respiration  is 
the  rule  where  the  disease  is  of  any  con- 
siderable intensity  ;  it  may  then  equal 
the  extreme  degrees  of  frequency  ob- 
served in  the  primary  forms  of  Pneumo- 
nia, and  may  sometimes  attain  to  107 
respirations  in  the  minute.^  Commonly 
the  frequency  of  the  respiration  is,  as  in 
the  primary  disease,  disproportionately 
greater  than  that  of  the  pulse,  the  ratio 
of  1  tol"5  being  sometimes  observed  ;  but 
when  cerebral  congestion  is  also  present, 
the  pulse  may  be  rapid  and  the  respira- 
tion even  slower  than  natural  (Bednar). 
The  respiration  is  not  unfrequently  re- 
tarded Avhen  a  fatal  termination  is  ap- 
proaching. Irregularity  in  its  rhythm  is 
not  uncommon,  and  this  may  amount  to 
so  complete  a  cessation  of  the  respiratory 
movements  during  some  minutes  as  even 
to  simulate  death". 

The  thoracic  movements  are  shallow. 


'  Dr.  West  (Di.s.  of  Infancy  and  Childhood, 
p.  326).  Steffen  lias  once  seen  spurious  hy- 
drcncephalic  symptoms  precede  tlie  outbreak 
of  the  Pneumonia,  and  cease  on  its  appear- 
ance (loo.  cit.  302). 

*  Hcdniir,  Lehrbucli  dor  Kiiulerkrankheiten, 
268. 

3  Barthcjs  and  Rilliet,  i.  264. 


with  great  elevation  and  little  expansion. 
Inspiration  is  imperlect  and  t-hort  ;  ex- 
piration is  often  lorcible,  jtrolontred,  and 
noisy.  Tlie  actir^n  of  the  accessory  mus- 
cles is  violent.  The  chest  is  raised  by 
the  elevatory  iimscles,  but  the  lower  por- 
tions are  drawn  in  by  the  dia])hragm. 
The  anterior  sujjcrior  jjortions  apj>ear 
distended  when  emphyseinu  is  also  pres- 
ent, but  may  yet  be  comijaratively  mo- 
tionless. The  action  of  the  alae  nasi  is 
also  greatly  exaggerated.  The  cough 
varies  in  character.  It  is  sometimes 
l)aroxysmal,  but  this  character,  eveji 
when  previously  present,  as  in  hoojjing- 
cough,  may  disappear  on  the  superven- 
tion of  Pneumonia,  and  tlie  cough  may 
become  short  and  dry  ;  and  this  change 
in  its  character  often  forms,  together 
with  the  pyrexia,  one  of  the  earliest  signs 
of  the  implication  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue in  this  disease.  The  cough  also  often 
becomes  painful,  eliciting  cries  from  the 
patient,  a  symptom  which  is  also  some- 
times a  valuable  indication  of  the  pneu- 
monic change.  I  believe,  however,  from 
some  cases  in  which  I  have  observed  this 
in  adults,  that  such  pain  may  be  extra- 
thoracic  and  myalgic  in  its  nature,  and 
that  it  is  partly 'caused  by  the  sinking  of 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  thoracic  walls 
due  to  collapse  of  the  lung.  In  some 
cases  the  pain  complained  of  may  be  in 
the  epigastric  and  in  the  upper  abdomi- 
nal regions.' 

The  secretion  from  the  bronchi,  if  pre- 
viously free,  as  shown  hy  the  looseness  of 
the  cough,  is  often  diminished.  Expec- 
toration is  rarely  seen  in  young  children. 
When  brought  up  by  vomiting,  it  is  com- 
monly bronchitic  and  tenacious,  some- 
times streaked  with  blood,  but  rarely  if 
ever  rusty.  The  same  characters  are  ob- 
served in  the  sputa  of  adults  attacked  by 
Pneumonia  during  the  pi'evalence  of  in- 
fluenza. 

The  physical  signs  in  the  earlier  stages 
are  often  obscure.  They  conmionly  aflect 
both  lungs  simultaneouslj^  though  ijirely 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  immobilit}'  of 
the  thorax  and  the  sinking  of  the  lower 
ribs,  with  deepening  of  the  diaphragmatic 
depression,  occur  in  cases  of  simple  bron- 
chitis, with  attendant  emphysema  and 
collapse  ;  but  when  the  lung  becomes  ex- 
tensively infiltrated,  the  depression  of  the 
ribs  may  partially  disappear. 

The  percussion  results  maj'  be  uncer- 
tain :  usually  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest 
are  hyper-resonant,  and  they  niaj-  be 
quasi-tympanitic  when  niuch  attendant 
emphysema  is  present.  When  the  spots 
of  collapse  or  of  pneumonic  infiltration 
are  disseminated  through  healthy  pul- 
monary tissue,  the  sound,  though  less 
resonant  tlian  natural,  is  rarely  dull,  and 


'  Steffen. 
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only  loses  the  pulmonary  tone  when  these 
have  coalesced  into  more  extensive  tracts. 
The  tlulness  of  Pneumonia  does  not  difler 
markedly  from  that  of  collapse,  though 
the  latter  may  occasionally  acquire  a 
tympanitic  tone  (Ziemssen)  ;  but  it  is 
usually  more  intense.  Tlie  site  of  col- 
lapse is,  however,  peculiar.  It  tends  to 
occur  at  the  free  border  of  the  left  lung 
overlapping  the  heart,  and  also  at  both 
bases  posteriorly,  when,  instead  of  ex- 
tending uniformly,  it  passes  upwards  in 
an  elongated  and  quasi-pyramidal  form 
along  the  lines  of  the  intervertebral 
grooves,  and  it  may,  maintaining  this 
peculiarity,  extend  nearly  to  the  apices  of 
the  lungs.'  As,  however,  collapse  often 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  pneumo- 
nic process,  this  form  of  dulness  may  be 
maintained  after  the  latter  has  set  in. 

The  respiratory  sounds  over  collapsed 
portions  are  commonly  weak  or  inaudible. 
In  lobular  pneumonic  consolidation  they 
usually  acquire  a  bronchial,  but  never  a 
tubular  character  (Walshe).  This  quality 
of  respiration,  though  occasionally,  is 
only  very  rarely  met  with  in  simple  col- 
lapse.^ 

The  respiration  in  other  portions  of  the 
chest  is  usually  exaggerated  and  attendecl 
by  rales.  Generally  disseminated  dry  or 
moist  bronchitic  rales  indicate  only  the 
bronchial  catarrh.  When  Pneumonia 
supervenes,  they,  however,  often  become 
finer,  and  may  thus  be  heard  in  limited 
spots  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  they 
frequently  change  in  site  from  day  to 
day  f  but  they  seldom  present  the  typical 
characteristics  of  the  crepitation  heard  in 
the  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonia.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  the  finer  bronchi 
are  dilated,  the  rales  heard  may  be 
coarse,  and  they  may  acquire  a  quasi- 
metallic  character  if  consolidation  sur- 
rounds these  dilatations.  Rales  are  sel- 
dom heard  directly  over  collapsed  parts, 
\mless  tliey  be  conducted  from  adjacent 
bronchi. 

Vocal  fremitus  is  commonly  exag- 
gerated over  pneumonic  infiltration  more 
than  over  collapsed  portions  of  lung.  The 
differences  of  degree  observable  in  this 
respect  are,  however,  very  variable. 

Vocal  resonance,  as  heard  when  a  child 
cries,  is  usually  much  increased  by  pneu- 
monic consolidation  of  any  extent,  and 
frequently  under  these  circumstances  it 
acquires  a  bronchophonic  tone.  These 
characters  may,  however,  be  absent  when 
the  bronchi  are  extensively  obstructed. 


'  Ziemssen,  loc.  cit. 

'  Barthez  and  Rilliet ;  also  Ziemssen  and 
Gerliardt. 

»  When  masked  by  other  rales  it  is  desira- 
ble to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Barthez  and 
Rilliet,  and  to  repeat  auscultation  after  the 
act  of  coughing. 


The  pulse  is  rapid.  It  rarely,  even  in 
the  early  stages,  presents  the  fulness  or 
strength  of  the  primary  disease.  At 
more  advanced  periods  it  becomes  exces- 
sively frequent,  small,  and  feeble,  so  as 
scarcely  to  be  felt.  Irregularity  of  its 
rhythm  is  also  occasionally  observed. 
Fulness  of  the  superficial  veins,  extend- 
ing even  to  those  of  the  hands  (Trousseau), 
is  also  observed,  and  oedema  of  the  ex- 
tremities has  sometimes  been  noted 
(Steften). 

Simultaneously  with  these  symptoms 
there  is  a  great  restlessness  :  the  eyes  are 
sunken,  and  the  face  assumes  an  anxious 
expression,  v/hich  is  painfully  distinct  in 
young  children.  Strength  fails  rapidly  ; 
as  the  disease  progresses  somnolence  and 
a  semi-comatose  condition  supervene,  in 
which  the  child  lies  passive,  but  stai-ting 
up  from  time  to  time  into  an  erect  or  semi- 
erect  posture,  with  jactitation  and  move- 
ments of  distress,  when  attacks  of  cough 
and  dyspnoea  return. 

The  skin  is  hotter  than  natural,  though 
not  commonly  presenting  the  pungencj'  of 
heat  which  characterizes  the  acute  lobar 
form,  and  it  is  often  bathed  in  profuse  per- 
spiration, which  occasionally  alternates 
with  a  dry  heat.  The  perspiration  may 
be  general,  or  in  rickety  patients  may  ap- 
pear chiefly  about  the  head.  The  surface 
is  generally  pallid  with  the  exception  of 
the  cheeks,  which  present  a  flushed  or 
violet  tinge,  which  is  sometimes  transi- 
tory and  alternates  with  a  cyanotic  pal- 
lor. Cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  finger-nails 
increases  with  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  is  especially  distinct  in  the  pneu- 
monia succeeding  to  hooping-cough,  and 
when  collapse  forms  a  prominent  feature. 

Vomiting,  unless  caused  by  the  cough, 
is  less  common  in  this  forni  of  Pneumonia 
than  in  the  acute  primary  disease.  Diar- 
rhoea, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  unfre^ 
quent,  particularly  in  the  Broncho-pneu- 
monia attending  measles,  and  if  not  orig- 
inally present  it  is  very  easily  excited  by 
medicinal  remedies,  especially  by  tartar 
emetic.  The  tongue,  at  first  moist,  be- 
comes dry  in  the  later  stages,  and  sordes 
form  on  the  teeth  or  on  the  angles  of  the 
lips,  which  are  also  dry  and  cracked ; 
nphthous  stomatitis  may  occur  when  the 
course  is  protracted.  The  appetite  is 
completely  lost,  but  thirst  is  marked  ;  in- 
fants at  the  breast  suck  it  eagerly,  but  the 
power  of  continued  sucking  is  lost,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  A  slight 
degree  of  delirium  is  occasionally  ob- 
served, particularly  in  older  children,  as 
an  exaggeration  oi  the  I'estlessncss  which 
tends  to  increase  towards  night.  Convul- 
sions are,  however,  much  less  frequent 
than  in  the  acute  disease  ;  when  they  do 
occur,  they  form  a  very  unfavorable  fea- 
ture. A  semi-comatose  state  is  more 
common  ;  it  passes  later  into  dccp;;r  un- 
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consciousness  Avlicn  thn  Bigns  of  mal-oxy-  , 
{{eniiliou    of   tlie   blood   become    more  | 
uppareut.     In  some  casea,  however,  a 
hycln'iicej)lialic  emulition  with  restless-  j 
iiess  and  (-ric'S  has  been  obscsrved.'  { 
Tlie  urine,  owing  to  the  early  period  of 
life  in  wbieli  the  disease  usually  occurs,  j 
has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  exact  I 
observation.    Bedniir  says  that  the  chlo- 
rides arc  present.     In  some  cases  the 
)rc8ence  of  a  small  amount  of  albumen 
las  been  noticed. 

Emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  pro- 
gress with  marked  rapidity  ;  there  is 
great  loss  of  weight,  the  eyes  arc  sunken, 
the  muscles  are  wasted  and  the  skin  is  flac- 
cid. These  appearances  inay,  in  severe 
cases,  become  very  distinct  within  a  few 
days  from  the  outset :  if  the  disease  runs 
a  more  protracted  course,  and  particularly 
in  the  Pneumonia  succeeding  to  hooping- 
cough,  the  Avasting  of  the  tissues  may  at- 
tain an  extreme  degree  of  marasmus — 
proportioned,  however,  in  most  cases  to 
the  age  of  the  patient  and  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  Eethymatous  j^ustulcs 
often  form,  which  lead  to  painful  sores. 
Excoriations  of  the  nose  and  angles  of  the 
mouth  are  also  observed,  and  bedsores 
form  on  the  prominent  parts  of  the  ema- 
ciated limbs.  The  patient  often  dies 
completely  exhausted,  or  sinks  suddenly 
during  a  paroxysm  of  cough,  or  with  the 
increasing  cyanosis  may  pass  into  a  state 
of  final  somnolence  and  coma.  When 
death  occurs  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
disease,  it  is  usually  due  to  the  combined 
asphyxiating  effects  of  capillary  bronchitis 
and  collapse.  The  course  of  the  disease 
after  Pneumonia  has  set  in  is  usually  more 
protracted. 

Many  of  the  above  symptoms,  and  espe- 
cially the  increasing  intensity  of  the  dys- 
pnoea, may  occur  in  severe  cases  of  bron- 
chitis accompanied  hy  extensive  collapse 
of  the  lung,  and  uncomplicated  by  Pneu- 
monia. The  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  latter  is  constituted  by  the  pyrexia, 
the  presence  of  which  is  almost  essential 
to  its  recognition.  Acute  bronchitis  in 
children  is,  indeed,  not  unfrequcntly  at- 
tended by  fever,  but  when  uncomi^licated 
by  Pneumonia  the  temperature  seldom 
rises  in  it  above  101°  or  102°.  The  fever 
.also  when  present  is  not  continuous,  the 
temperature  in  the  morning  being  often 
nearly  at  the  normal  standard,  or  perhaps 
falling  to  99°  or  99-5°.  The  invasion  of 
Pneumonia  is  marked  by  accession  of  fever 
rf  the  disease  has  been  previously  ap}'- 
rexial,  or  by  an  increased  temperature  if 
fever  has  already  existed,  and  this,  in  the 
pneumonia  of  measles,  may  speedily  at- 
tain the  degrees  of  103,  104,  or  105.  The 
lower  standard  of  102°  may,  however,  not 


>  Barthez  and  Rilliet  (i.  4G7)  attribute  this 
to  frontal  ncuraljia. 


be  surpassed  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
case'  Sometimes  a  rise  of  temperature 
may  be  observc^d  lo  follow  the  accession  of 
dulnciss  on  jjercussion,  both  at  the  outset 
and  during  the  subsequent  exacerbations, 
sliowing  that  collapse  has  preceded  the 
inllannuatory  changes.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  to  be  observed,  and  tiic  rise  of 
temperature  may  Ijc  comparatively  sud- 
den and  rapid,  and  may  eitlK;r  proceed 
jjuri  pasHU  with  the  loss  of  resonance  on 
percussion,  or  may  ))rccede  this  by  some 
hours  or  days — the  diminution  of  ])ulmo- 
nary  resonance  only  bt^coming  distinct 
Avhcn  the  islets  of  Lobular  Pneumonia,  by 
becoming  confluent,  afi'cct  tracts  of  tissue 
sufficiently  extensive  to  give  I'ise  to  this 
physical  sign. 

In  some  cases  again,  when  Pneumonia 
succeeds  to  measles,  the  invasion  both  of 
the  physical  signs  and  also  of  the  pyrexia 
may  present  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
phenomena  of  tlie  acute  primary  disease 
— the  temperature  rising  rapidlj',  and 
maintaining  a  tolerably  uniform  elevation 
with  comparatively  slight  morning  remis- 
sions, but  in  its  later  periods,  running  a 
protracted  com'sc  resembling  the  catar- 
rhal type.''  In  its  subsequent  course, 
however,  the  pyrexia  as  mcaf  ured  by  the 
temperature  presents  certain  characteris- 
tics which  aid  considerably  in  the  recog- 
nition of  this  form  of  Pneumonia.  The 
chief  among  these  are  the  irregular  course 
of  the  fever,  the  extent  of  the  remissions 
and  exacerbations,  and  the  absence  of 
critical  phenomena — the  fever  being  usu- 
ally protracted,  and  ending  only  by  a  slov/ 
and  gradual  decline,  which  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  renewed  exacerbations. 

The  remissions  may  be  as  great  as  from 
1-8°  to  2-5°  Fahr.  They  occur  at  irregu- 
lar times  during  the  day,  diflering  in  this 
respect  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
acute  primary  disease.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  "that  in  some  cases  of  this 
form,  the  maximum  temperature  may  be 
observed  in  the  morning  instead  of  at 
night ;  but  this  condition,  which  is  excep- 
tional in  Primary  Pneumonia,  is  much 
more  common  in  Broncho-pneumonia, 
when  it  may  be  noticed  to  occur  irregu- 
larlv  in  the  course  of  a  single  case — a  pe- 
culiarity which  is  probably  due  to  the  in- 
definite course  and  irregular  extensions  of 
the  pulmonary  inflammation.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  fever  is  also  protracted. 
Ziemssen   regards  a  case  terminating 


1  In  some  fatal  casos  the  tomperatnro  may 
ris(!  shortly  before  death  to  upwards  of  107° 
(Ziemssen),  but  on  tlio  other  hand  a  rapid 
fall  of  temperature,  due  probably  to  defective 
aeration  of  the  blood  and  to  extension  of  the 
collapse,  may  immediately  precede  the  fatal 
issue. 

«  Ziemssen  and  Krablor,  Klin.  Berieht  neber 
die  Masern  und  ihre  Complicationen,  p.  169. 
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williin  seven  days  as  a  very  exceptional 
oae;  and  the  pyrexia  may  last  for  weeks,' 
in  the  Broncho-pneiunouia  both  of  mea- 
sles and  hoopiug-cough,  presenting  in  its 
irregular  exacerbations  and  remissions  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  course  of  tu- 
berculosis, which,  however,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Bartels  and  Ziemssen, 
is  a  much  less  common  sequela  of  these 
diseases  than  is  usually  believed.  The 
defervescence  rarely,  if  ever,  presents  the 
abrupt  critical  foil  so  commonly  observed 
in  the  acute  primary  form  :  or  if  this  com- 
mences, it  is  usually  followed  by  subse- 
quent elevations  of  temperature :  the 
decline  of  the  fever  is  only  gradually  ef- 
fected, and  rarely  extends  over  a  shorter 
period  than  three  or  four  days,  and  it  is 
often  interrupted  by  irregular  secondary 
exacerbations.  In  some  cases  the  tem- 
perature often  finally  sinks  during  some 
hours  or  days  below  the  normal  standard. 

The  range  of  temperature  is  commonly 
lower,  and^both  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  the  duration  of  the  pyrexia  are  more 
protracted  in  the  Pneumonia  succeeding 
to  sul)aeute  bronchitis  and  to  hooping- 
cough  than  in  that  which  follows  measles. 
In  hooping-cough  the  degree  of  pyrexia 
may  be  very  slight,  and  the  morning  re- 
missions may  attain  almost  to  the  normal 
standard,''  but  exceptional  cases  occur  in 
which  Pneumonia  complicating  this  dis- 
ease appears  in  an  acute  form  and  runs  a 
rapid  course  to  a  fatal  termination. 

With  the  gradual  decline  of  tempera- 
ture other  signs  of  improvement  become 
evident.  There  is  rarely  any  appearance 
of  critical  sweating,  but  perspiration  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time,  and  often  seems 
to  aftbrd  relief.  The  dyspnoea  and  the 
cyanotic  aspect  diminish ;  the  pulse  and 
respiration  fall  in  frequency ;  the  cough 
becomes  looser  and  less  hard,  and  it  may 
again  acquire  a  paroxysmal  character,  if 
this  has,  as  in  hooping-cough,  been  pre- 
viously present ;  diarrhcEa,  if  present, 
ceases ;  the  appetite  gradually  returns, 
and  thirst  disappears  or  diminishes  in  in- 
tensity. 

Kecovery  is,  however,  almost  always 
slow  and  protracted  ;  cough  persists  long ; 
and  the  duration  of  the  physical  signs  of 
consolidation,  and  especially  of  bronchitic 
rales,  may  continue  during  many  weeks. 
Some  acceleration  of  the  respiration  and 
of  the  pulse  may  also  continue  after  the 
fever  has  subsided.'  Slight  returns  of  the 
pyrexial  symptoms  may  also  be  observed 
during  this  period.    The  restoration  of 


■  EigM  weeks.  (Bartels.) 

^  See  a  case  by  Steffon,  p.  313.  This  case 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  one  of 
hooping-cough  complicated  by  tuberculosis, 
which  had  progressed  to  the  stage  of  excava- 
tion. 

3  Steflfen. 


the  digestive  powers  and  of  the  nutrition 
is  only  very  gradually  effected,  and  the 
patient  may  be  for  months  liable  to  a  re- 
newal of  catarrh,  attended  with  slight  de- 
grees of  feverishness. 

In  some  cases,  after  a  long  continuance 
of  the  pyrexia  and  of  the  physical  signs, 
the  former  may  subside,  but  the  latter 
may  change  their  character  and  present 
those  of  chronic  Pneumonia  or  of  bronchi- 
ectasis, or  sometimes  of  the  latter  alone.' 

ConqMcaLions.  —  Independently  of  the 
diseases  which  exert  a  direct  or  predis- 
posing influence  on  its  production,  the 
liability  of  Broncho-pneumonia  to  other 
complications  is  comparatively  slight. 
Some  of  these  will  be  further  alluded  to 
among  attendant  pathological  phenom- 
ena. One  of  the  most  important  is  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  which  has  been  attributed 
by  M.  Beau  to  the  swallowing  of  un- 
healthy sputa.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  more  directly  due  to  the  venous  con- 
gestion of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  the 
tendency  of  catarrh  in  children  to  affect 
the  whole  gastro-pulmonary  tract  of  mu- 
cous membranes.  True  dysentery  was 
observed  by  Steiner  in  seven  out  of  110 
cases.  Pleurisy  is  less  frequently  observed 
than  in  the  acute  primary  disease.  Steffen 
in  seventy-two  cases  only  found  six  of  ex- 
tensive pleuritic  effusion.  Various  decrees 
of  the  aflection,  in  the  form  of  adhesions, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Tubercle  is  not  uncommonly  associated 
with  the  chronic  form,  but  whether  as  to 
cause  or  effect  it  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to 
distinguish.     It  is  not  improbable  that 
repeated  relapses  may  give  rise  to  this 
tendency,  and  a  statement  of  Steiner's, 
which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter,  would 
seem  to  show  that  even  collapse  may  suf- 
j  fice  to  set  up  tubei-cular  formations  in 
\  predisposed  subjects  ;  and  Bartels  has  re- 
I  marked  that  when  present  it  is  specially 
I  prone  to  occur  in  the  condensed  portions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  of 
Bartels  appear  to  show  that  tuberculosis 
is  a  much  less  common  sequela  of  the 
Broncho-pneumonia  of  measles  than  has 
been  commonly  believed.^ 

Pathology  and  Pathogenesis. — 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  this 
form  of  Pneumonia  may  be  produced  by 
the  mechanism  of  two  distinct  processes. 


'  This  subject  will  be  again  referred  to  tin- 
der the  head  of  Chronic  Pneumonia. 

*  Bartels  only  foiind  tubercle  four  times  in 
twenty-one  post-mortem  examinations,  and 
in  two  of  these  the  affection  was  meningeal. 
Ziemssen  only  observed  cheesy  changes  twice 
in  sixty-three  cases  of  death.  Legendrc  and 
Bailly  found  five  cases  of  tubercle  in  twenty- 
seven  of  catarrhal  Pneumonia.  Ziemssen 
and  Krabler  remark,  however,  that  acute  tu- 
berculosis is  not  uncommon  after  measles. 
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The  pulmonary  alveoli  may  suffi-r  by  tlic 
direct  extension  of  the  inllaniniatory  ac- 
tion from  the  l)ronchi,  or  th(!  inllamma- 
tory  clian<res  may  only  take  place  in  por- 
tions which  have  already  become  tlie 
subjects  of  collapse.  The  pathological 
appearances  in  the  inflamed  lung  present 
under  these  conditions  several  i)oints  of 
dill'erence.  Under  Ijoth  sets  of  circum- 
stances liic  changes  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  l)r()nchi  are  very  similar, 
exhibiting  various  degrees  of  uillamma- 
tory  congestion,  togetlier  with  swelling 
and  softening  of  tiie  mucous  membrane, 
which  are  accompanied  by  slight  super- 
ficial ulcerations.  These  changes  may  ap- 
pear throughout  the  whole  course  (;f  the 
air-passages  when  the  catarrh  has  com- 
menced in  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  j 
has  travelled  downwiirds.  In  some  cases, 
however,  they  may  be  limited  to  the  I 
smaller  bronclii,  and  the  upper  air-pas- 
sages may  present  a  comparative  immu- 
nity. The  walls  of  the  iiiicr  bronchi  are 
often  so  much  thickened  as  to  cause  them 
to  stand  out  rigidly  in  sections  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue. 

Dilatations  of  the  bronchi  are  very  com- 
mon ;  they  are  generally  in  the  cylindrical 
form,  but  are  sometimes  globular,  and 
they  may  be  so  universal  throughout  the 
lung  as  to  give  it  a  cribriform  aspect  on 
section,  or  even  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  small  cavities.  The  con- 
tents of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  usually  a 
cream}'  pus,  or  a  denser  exudation  consti- 
tuting a  form  of  false  membrane,  or  some- 
times a  clear  tenacious  mucus  containing 
nucleated  cells  in  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  desquamated  ciliated  epithelium 
may  be  found.  In  other  cases  again  little 
or  no  mucus  can  be  found  in  them. 

The  changes  in  the  lung  tissue,  when 
the  inflammation  has  proceeded  directly 
from  the  bronchi,  present  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  small  whitish-yellow  spots 
•with  indistinct  margins  fading  insensibly 
into  the  surrounding  tissue.  They  are 
not  very  prominent,'  and  do  not  stand  out 
sharply  defined  like  the  gray  granulations 
or  the  small  softer  spots  of  more  acutely 
produced  tubercle.  They  are  often  very 
thickly  scattered  through  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  and  the  portions  of  lung  intervening 
between  them  are  softer,  more  vascular, 
and  more  ojdematous  than  natural.  They 
are  slightly  but  not  markedly  granular, 
and  usually,  on  scraping  or  pi-essure,  a 
turbid  milky  fluid  can  be  expressed  from 
them.  As  they  increase  in  age  they  be- 
come firmer  and  drier,  but  still  have  little 
of  the  granular  character.  Tliat  they  un- 
dergo any  cheesy  metamorphosis  inde- 

'  These  spots  are  often  dHseribed  as  "promi- 
nent," but  the  author  believes  that  as  a  ques- 
tion of  flof;ree  the  distinction  hero  drawn  will 
be  found  to  bo  correct. 


pendently  of  i)re-existing  or  superadded 
tubercular  ciianges  is  in  my  opinion  very 
doubtl'ul.  In  addition  to  these  spots  others 
are  found,  varying  in  size  Irom  a  |tin's 
point  to  a  hemp-seed,  of  a  brighter  yel- 
low, consisting  of  dilated  air-vesicles,  or 
sometimes  of  grou])s  of  air-vesicles  whose 
walls  have  broken  down,  or  of  the  terminal 
extremities  of  dilated  lironchi.    In  which- 
ever manner  oi-iginating,  they  form  little 
collections  of  puriform  fluid,  which  <!scapes 
when  they  are  i)ricked,  but  winch  also 
may  become  more  inspissated,  and  which 
when  evacuated  leave  irregular  cavities. 
They  are  sometimes  found  under  the 
pleura  forming  little  sub-plcural  abscesses, 
and  in  some  cases  may  by  their  rupture 
give  rise  to  pneumo-thorax.   It  is  doubted 
hy  some  writers  whether  these  originate 
in  a  true  inflammation  of  the  air-vesicles 
of  the  lungs,  or  whether  they  are  not 
merely  collections  of  pus  which  have  grav- 
itated or  have  been  drawn  by  inspiration 
into  the  extremities  of  the  dilated  bronchi 
and  infundibula,    I  believe  from  my  own 
experiments  on  animals  in  which,  espe- 
cially  in  dogs,  both  these  sets  of  appear- 
ances can  be  produced  easily  by  injecting 
ammonia  into  the  trachea,'  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  truly  inflammatory  in 
their  nature  ;  though  the  latter  mode  of 
origin  is  howejver  possible,  since,  as  Ziems- 
sen  (who  agrees  with  the  view  previously 
expressed  by  Fauvel  of  their  nature)  re- 
marks, tliey  are  most  commonly  to  be 
found  after  the  prolonged  paroxj-sms  of 
hooping-cough.  The  purulent  yellow  spots 
before  described  are  perhaps  more  com- 
monly found  in  the  Pneumonia  succeed- 
ing to  measles  than  in  other  conditions. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  Pneu- 
monia which  is  secondary  to  diphtheria 
may  pi-esent  in  some  cases  all  the  ana- 
tomical characteristics  of  the  acute  pri- 
mary form.  In  other  cases  it  takes  place 
by  the  inten'eution  of  collapse  ;  but  in  a 
third  class  the  appearances  observed  cor- 
respond with  those  which  have  just  been 
described.  When  the  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions are  opened  it  will  be  found,  in  pro- 
portion as  these  diminish  in  size,  that  the 
firmness  of  the  exudation  layer  diminishes, 
and  that  the  finer  bronchi  are  only  filled 
with  a  soft  puriform  fluid.  In  some  in- 
stances this  process  does  not  extend  be- 
yond bronchi  of  from  two  to  four  lines  in 
diameter ;  but,  in  other  cases,  patches  of 
a  yellowish  color  and  soft  consistence, 
varyin"-  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed 
to  a  horee-bcan,  and  only  rarely  attaining 
the  dimensions  of  a  hazel-nut,  are  found 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  These  arc  im- 
pervious to  air,  and  are  only  slightly 
o-ranular.  They  fade  insensibly  into  the 
surrounding  tissue  by  an  ill-deflned  mar- 
gin.   They  are  friable,  and  on  pressure 

'  See  p.  159, 
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they  allow  a  thin  yellowish  fluid  to  exude. 
Ou  microscopic  examination  the  air-vesi- 
cles are  found,  for  the  most  part,  occupied 
by  an  amorphous  exudation,  in  which  are 
seen  a  few  puriform  and  granular  cells, 
together  with  proliferating  epithelium 
from  the  air-vesicles.  I  agree  with  Su- 
William  Jenner,'  that  in  most  cases  these 
spots  are  formed  by  the  lluid  foruied  in 
the  bronchi  being  drawn  by  inspiration 
into  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  Pneumonia  which  occurs  con- 
secutively to  collapse  of  the  lung,^  various 
stages  may  be  observed  in  the  inflamma- 
tory process.  It  requires,  however,  to  be 
stated,  that  in  many  flital  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, and  particularly  in  infants,  the 
condition  of  extensive  collapse,  unat- 
tended by  a  trace  of  inflammation,  may  be 
the  only  morbid  change  present. 

The  mechanism  of  the  production  of 
collapse  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in 
the  section  devoted  to  this  subject.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  in  this  place  to 
refer  to  the  inflammatory  changes  ensuing 
in  parts  which  have  already  undergone 
this  change. 

In  collapse  pure  and  simple,  the  parts 
affected  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  tissue.  They  are  most  usu- 
ally found  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  and  at 
the  free  borders  of  the  lower  inferior  lobe, 
and  they  commonly  affect  both  lungs 
simultaneously,  though  rarely  in  an  equal 
degree.  They  are  often  pyramidal  in 
shape,  with  the  base  at  the  periphery  of 
the  lung  corresponding  to  the  distribution 

'  Oral  communication. 

«  Hasse  (Path.  Anat.,  Syd.  See.  Ed.,  p. 
251)  says  that  Pneumonia  is  not  necessarily 
frequently  associated  with  atelectasis.  This 
may  be  true  of  primary  atelectasis  in  the  re- 
cently born  infant,  but  I  believe  that  acquired 
collapse  frequently  forms  the  starting-point 
for  secondary  Pneumonia.  Hasse  says  that 
he  has  seen  spots  of  collapse  in  the  midst  of 
hepatized  lung,  but  not  participating  in  the 
inflammatory  changes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Pneumonia  and  collapse  may  not 
unfrequently  be  found  coexisting,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  quite  as  common  to  find  Pneu- 
monia commencing  in  the  midst  of  collapsed 
portions,  as  it  is  to  observe  the  condition  de- 
scribed by  Hasse.  The  elucidation  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  collapse,  and  tlie  recogni- 
tion of  tlie  distinction  between  this  condition 
and  Pneumonia,  appear  to  have  led  many 
writers  since  the  publication  of  tlie  researches 
of  Legendre  and  Bailly  to  deny  too  exclusively 
the  existence  of  Lobular  Pneumonia  in  chil- 
dren, and  to  attribute  all  the  appearances  of 
consolidation  found  in  their  lungs  to  the  con- 
dition of  collapse.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  comparative  frequency  and  the  important 
pathological  and  clinical  significance  of  tliis 
condition,  but  I  believe  that  these  have  been 
to  some  degree  exaggerated,  and  the  import- 
ance of  pneumonic  changes  has  been  in  conse- 
quence underrated. 
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of  the  terminal  bronchi  leading  to  the 
aflected  parts.  They,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, occur  in  the  more  central  portions. 
They  are  irregularly  distributed,  and  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  when 
they  arise  from  the  collapse  of  small 
groups  of  pulmonary  lobules,  to  spots  of 
one  or  two  inches  in  diameter.  In  severe 
cases,  both  in  infants  and  in  adults,  a 
whole  lobe  may  be  affected,  though  the 
pyramidal  form  is  that  most  conmionly 
observed.'  On  section  the  nodules  are  of 
a  bluish-purple  tint,  which  is  uniform  ex- 
cept when  traversed  by  br-onchi,  blood- 
vessels, or  interlobular  septa  ;  they  are 
smooth  on  section,. allowing  only  a  small 
amount  of  blood-stained  serosity  to  escape 
on  pressure  or  by  scraping ;  they  are 
often,  however,  attended  with  scattered 
ecchymoses.  They  are  resistant,  and  do 
not  break  down  readily  under  pressure, 
and  they  are  airless  and  sink  in  water, 
but  can  be  restored  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion of  expansion  by  inflation,  which  pro- 
cess, however,  leaves  the  aflected  parts  of 
a  brighter  red  than  the  surrounding  tis- 
sue. This  latter  is,  however,  more  or 
less  congested  and  oedematous,  and  not 
unfrequently  emphysematous.  When  the 
condition  has  lasted  longer,  the  ability  to 
insufflate  the  lung  diminishes,  and  may 
even  be  partly  lost,  and  the  parts  thus 
aflected  may  finally  undergo  either  a  sim- 
ple atrophy,  or  may  become  the  seat  of 
fibroid  metamorphosis  or  of  calcareous 
degeneration.^.  These  changes  belong, 
however,  rather  to  the  pathological  his- 
tory of  bronchitis  than  to  that  of  Pneu- 
monia, with  which  they  have  no  neces- 
sary connection,  though  under  the  names 
of  Carnification  and  Carnization' 
they  have  often  been  confounded  with  it. 

The  process  of  inflammation  in  the  col- 
lapsed parts  is  effected  through  two  sets  of 
changes,  which,  however,  differ  chiefly 
through  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
complicated  by  passive  congestion.  In 
some  cases  this  is  extensive,  and  affects 
large  tracts  which  have  previously  be- 
come collapsed,  and  extends  also  to  the 
surrounding  tissue.  The  cause  of  this  con- 
gestion appears  to  be  the  increased  impedi- 

'  In  some  cases  of  collapse  from  pneumo- 
thorax a  whole  lung  may  thus  become  aifected 
by  secondary  Pneumonia  (Steffen,  loc.  cit.  p. 
24). 

«  Hasse  (Path.  Anat.,  2.50);  Gairdner  (Brit, 
and  For.  Rev.,  April  1853,  p.  467;  Path. 
Anat.  of  Bronchitis,  p.  68). 

^  It  appears  best  to  confine  the  significance 
of  these  terms  to  simple  "collapse,"  which 
presents  an  appearance  which  they  fully  de- 
scribe. The  application  of  them  to  other  con- 
ditions only  involves  confusion.  MM.  Isam- 
bert  and  Robin  (Gaz.  M6d.  1855)  have  applied 
the  title  of  "  Carnification  congestive"  to  a 
form  of  induration  of  the  lung  secondary  to 
heart  disease. 
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ment  to  the  circulation  arising  from  defec-  ] 
tivo  aeration  of  tiio  blood,  and  also  from 
the  absence  of  the  alternate  expansions 
and  contractions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  j 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  largely 
favor  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  ! 
capillaric!S  of  the  lung.    To  this  passive 
congestion  (edema  quickly  succeeds.  The 
tissue  then  loses  its  bluish  tint  and  be- 
comes  of  a  darker  purpU; ;  much  serosity 
exudes  on  section ;  and  this,  in  the  parts 
not  i)reviously  collapsed,  may  be  frothy 
from  the  admixture  of  air.    The  tissue 
also  becomes  more  swollen,  and  the  tough 
resistant  character  of  simple  collapse 
being  lost,  it  is  also  rendered  more  friable 
and  breaks  down  underpressure.    To  this 
state  the  term  Splknization  has  been 
applied,  and  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
confounded  with  the   "Pneumonic  des 
agonises"  of  Piorry.  though  the  changes 
now  described  are  not,  in  their  essential 
nature,  of  an  inllammatory  character. 
Congestion  of  this  kind  may  affect  large 
tracts  of  tissue  surrounding  collapsed  por- 
tions, and  hence  it  has  been  oljserved  that 
these  parts  may  be  crepitant,  or  that  the 
collapsed  and  congested  portions  may  be 
insufflated  ;  and  from  this  fact  has  arisen 
the  statement  that  insufflation  is  possible 
in  the  early  stages  of  Lobular  Pneumonia. 
When  inflammatory  changes  occur  in  such 
parts  they  appear  generally  in  scattered 
nodules  which  are  solid  and  granular,  but 
very  friable,  and  in  which  the  interlobular 
septa  have  disappeared  and  the  ordinary 
character  of  collapsed  tissue  is  destroyed. 
These  nodules  are  whiter  in  color  than 


the  dark  purple  tissue  surrounding  them., 
but  into  which  they  fade  insensibly  at 
their  margins.    They  depend  on  the  accu- 
nudation  in  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles, 
of  enlarged  epithelial  cells,  mucoid  cells, 
and  pyoid  cells,  which  fill  and  distend 
them;  and  hence,  in  addition  tobeingsolid, 
the  parts  thus  allected  b(!Come  prominent 
above  the  level  of  the  surroundmg  tissue. 
Collapsed  portions  which   have  become 
congested  sink  in  water  without  pressure. 
Congested  parts  surrounding  these  usually 
float  imperfectly,  but  sink  after  pressure. 
The  pneumonic  nodules  sink  without  pres- 
sure.   On  scraping  the  latter  a  milky  fluid 
exudes,  airless,  and  presenting  under  the 
microscope  cells  of  the  same  chiiracter  as 
those  found  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  As 
the  process  extends,  the  whole  of  the  col- 
lapsed and  congested  parts  may  gradually 
become  inflltrated  until  the  greater  part  is 
solidified,  but  usually  the  nodular  form  is 
preserved  for  some  time  with  congested 
and  excessively  cedematous  tissue  inter- 
vening between  the  pneumonic  portions. 
This  form  of  Pneumonia  readily  passes 
into  the  condition  of  gray  hepatization. 
The  congestion  disappears  from  the  infil- 
trated parts,  and  the  gray  appearance  is 
produced  by  the  rapid  progressive  fatty 
degeneration  and  the  liquefaction  of  the 
inflammatory  products,  aided  by  the  co- 
existence of  cedema. 

Pneumonic  changes  may,  however,  oc- 
cur in  collapsed  portions,  without  being 
preceded  by  such  marked  evidences  of 
congestion  and  oedema  as  those  last  de- 
scribed.   Under  these  circumstances,  the 


[Fig.  34. 


Broncho-Pnoumonla.-From  a  child,  aged  fonr,  wUli  capillary  bronchitis.  A  Ecction  of  o,"*  '''1;  P"'/*;" 
of  consolidallon.  Showing  the  Btudlng  <.f  tho  alveoli  with  what  appears  in  the  main  to  be  inhaled  bronchial 
secreUou.    X  200.  (Green.)] 


appearances  presented  offer  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  first  form  of  Vesicular 
Pneumonia,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  some  cases  the  existence  of 
collapse  is  not  an  accidental  complication 
superadded  to  the  pneumonic  process, 
rather  than  an  essential  factor  in  its  pro- 
duction. In  the  collapsed  portions  nodules 
are  found  of  a  grayish-yellow,  contrasting 


strongly  with  the  surrounding  purplish 
tint  of  the  adjacent  tissue.  They  are  also 
prominent  about  its  level.  They  are  solid, 
and  usually  granular,  and  yield  a  milky 
or  yellowish  creamy  fluid  on  scraping  or 
pressure.  In  them,  however,  dilated  bron- 
ehi  filled  with  a  yellowish  puriform  fluid 
are  often  observed,  and  these  may  even 
give  the  appearance  of  small  abscesses 
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scattered  through  the  nodules ;  wnen  evac- 
uated they  leave  small  cavities.  Dilated 
bronchi  with  similar  characters  may  some- 
times be  found  in  parts  atlected  by  simple 
collapse  ;»  hut  unless  true  Pneumonia  be 
superadded,  the  granular  character  ot  the 
adjacent  pulmonary  tissue  is  absent. 

These  appearances  may  occur  in  col- 
lapsed portions  of  lung,  however  origi- 
natiuo-.  I  have  found  pneumonic  nodules 
IdentiGil  with  those  last  described  in  the 
base  of  the  lung  of  an  adult  dying  of 
urajinic  poisoning,  and  who  had  presented 
during  life  no  signs  of  bronchitis,  but  in 
vAwm  dulness  on  percussion,  unattended 
with  pyrexia,  had  appeared  at  the  base 
during  the  later  days  of  life.  The  whole 
of  the  lower  lobe  of  one  lung  was  col- 
lapsed, and  in  this  part  were  spots  of 
Pneumonia  surrounding  small  dilated 
bronchi,  which  were  filled  with  a  yellow- 
ish pus.  It  has  been  recognized  since 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Baly,^  that  in  the 
exhausting  diseases  of  adults  collapse 
may  easily  occur,  probably  from  muscular 
weakness,  though  this  change  is  compara- 
tively less  frequent  in  them  than  in  chil- 
dren", owing  to  the  more  yielding  charac- 
ter of  the  chest-walls  and  the  smaller 
calibre  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  lat- 
ter. Collapse  is  thus  in  many  cases  the 
first  stage  in  the  production  of  hypostatic 
Pneumonia,  so  frequently  found  in  post- 
mortem observations.  Hourmann  and 
Dechambre  had  previously  described  ap- 
pearances identical  with  these  in  the 
lungs  of  the  aged,  as  consisting  of  scat- 
tered yellow  or  whitish  spots,  from  which 
a  yellow  fluid  escaped,  leaving  behind 
small  vesicles  situated  in  the  midst  of  con- 
gested tissue,^  and  passing  at  times  into 
larger  nodules  of  a  granular  appearance  ; 
and  Diirand-Fardel'  has  confirmed  these 
observations. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  pro- 
cesses of  collapse,  congestion,  and  Lobu- 
lar Pneumonia  intermingled  in  the  same 
lung,  and  every  stage  may  be  occasion- 
ally observed  between  them.  The  char- 
acters of  the  pneumonic  change  also  vary, 
and  in  some  parts  nodules  may  be  found 
resembling  in  all  their  essential  features 
spots  of  red  hepatization,  as  observed  in 
the  acute  primary  form,  while  in  others 
the  pneumonic  portions  may  be  white  or 
gray,  or  almost  diffluent,  as  if  softening 
into  abscesses. 

In  all  the  forms  now  described,  and  in 
fact  in  nearly  all  cases  where  nodules  of 
Pneumonia  reach  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
the  pleura  participates  in  the  infiamma- 


>  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  "  Pathology  of  Hoop- 
ing Cough." 

'  Communicated  to  and  cited  by  Dr.  West 
(Dis.  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  p.  291). 

'  Arch.  Gfin.,  xii.  2e  S6r.  274. 

*  Maladies  des  Viuillards,  475. 


tory  changes,  and  a  layer  of  lymph  is 
found  on  tlie  surface,  which  is  congested 
and  roughened.  These  characters  may 
sometimes  aid  in  the  distinction  between 
Pneumonia  and  simple  collapse,  for  in 
the  latter,  though  sub-pleural  ecchymoses 
are  sometimes  observed,  a  true  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  pleura  is  rarely  found.  Ex- 
tensive pleural  elfusion  is,  however,  very 
unfrequent  in  Lobular  Pneumonia. 

Scattered  nodules  of  red  hepatization, 
occurring  apparently  without  the  inter- 
vention of  collapse,  and  also  without  any 
appearance  of  direct  extension  from  the 
bronchi,  are  found  in  other  blood  diseases. 
I  have  seen  them  in  smallpox'  and  diph- 
theria, and  they  also  occasionally  occur 
in  scarlatina  and  typhoid  fever.  It  is 
probable  also  that  some  forms  of  the  Pneu- 
monia occurring  in  the  course  of  typhus 
originate  in  a  similar  manner.  These 
cases  certainly  militate  against  the  view 
expressed  by  some  recent  writers,  that 
the  acute  primary  or  croupous  Pneumonia 
is  a  specific  disease  with  special  anatomi- 
cal characters. 

All  these  disseminated  varieties  of  Pneu- 
monia, including  the  true  vesicular  or 
broncho-pneumonia  of  measles,  may  occa- 
sionally coalesce  and  occupy  large  tracts 
of  the  lung,^  and  under  these  circum- 
stances also  the  anatomical  distinctions 
from  the  acute  primary  disease  become 
very  uncertain,  though  the  consolidated 
tissue  is  generally  paler  and  whiter,  and 
presents  a  greater  number  of  puriform 
spots  arising  from  the  accumulation  of 
pus  in  previously  dilated  bronchi,  than 
are  commonly  observed  in  the  acute  pri- 
mary form.  In  the  rarer  cases,  wdien  a 
Lobar  Pneumonia  appears  to  be  produced 
in  adults  by  a  gradual  extension  from  the 
bronchi,  there  are  few,  if  any,  exact  ana- 
tomical observations  respecting  the  con- 
dition in  the  earlier  stages.  Most  of  these, 
except  in  old  people,  occur  in  tubercular 
subjects.  A  few  pass  into  the  condition 
of  Chronic  Pneumonia,  hereafter  to  be 
described.  The  leading  characteristic  oi 
such  cases,  when  non-tubercular,  appears 
to  be  a  tendency  to  pass  early  into  a  state 
of  gray  hepatization. 

There  is  also  in  the  typical  forms  of  ca- 
tarrhal Pneumonia  a  greater  amount  of 
proliferation  of  epithelial  cells,  and  a 
smaller  number  of  pus  corpuscles,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stages,  than  is  ob- 
served in  the  primary  disease.  A  spon- 
taneously coagulable  "fibrinous  exudation 
is  rarely  present,  and  the  material  in 
which  the  cells  are  imbedded  is  semi-fluid 


'  SteflFen  says  that  yellow  spots  correspond- 
ing to  puriform  collections  in  dilated  bronchi 
may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  secondary 
Pneumonia  of  variola  (loc.  cit.  p.  294). 

The  "  Pneumouie  Lobulaire  G6n6ralis6e" 
of  Barthez  and  Rilliet. 
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and  allied  to  mucus,  approaching  in  this 
rcspi'ct  tiiii  (.•liiinictiirs  ol"  tlie  f^olatlnous-  ' 
lookiiiji  I'xudalion  which  (ills  tlic  air-cells 
in  llic  pnciiniouia  attending  many  cases 
of"  tuherculosis  ;  1  helieve,  however,  that 
all  gradations  can  he  ohserved  hctween 
these  products.'  In  some  cases  also  of 
tliu  most  distinct  hypostatic  Pneumonia  I  i 


have  found  the  air-vesicleH  filled  almost 
entirely  witli  pyoid  cells,  resembling  tliose 
Been  in  the  later  stages  of  tiie  acute  pri- 
mary disease.    (See  Fig.  ill,  p.  ID;}.) 

In  tlie  lurtlier  progress  of  Broncho- 
pneumonia tliere  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Ml  many  cases  a  perfect  rcHtUuW)  ad  inleg- 
ru'ia  may  occur,  and  that  the  lung  nuiy 


Alveoli  in  Bronclio-pneumonia. 


regain  its  normal  condition.  In  other  in- 
stances, however,  dilated  bronchi  may 
persist  long  with  some  condensation  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  surrounding  them, 
but  may  gradually  return  to  the  normal 
state,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  of  from  the- 
physical  signs.  Abscesses  also  may  occa- 
sionally form,  though  usually  they  are 
small  in  size,  and  gangrene  is  also  some- 
times observed  in  "the  aifected  portions.  ^ 
In  rarer  instances,  general  consolidation 
of  the  lung  may  remain  in  a  chronic  form, 
the  characters  of  which  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  Chronic  Pneumonia. 
In  some  instances  the  pneumonic  nodules, 
particularly  in  scrofulous  and  rickety 
children,  may  pass  into  cheesy  changes 
with  destruction  of  tissue,  and  may  run 
the  subsequent  course  of  tubercle.  Ziems- 
sen  describes  these  as  a  true  tuberculiza- 
tion. Barthez  and  Rilliet "  also  describe 
them  as  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  gray  in- 
duration, precisely  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect the  changes  found  around  tubercles 
in  the  adult.  Bartels,  as  already  stated, 
has  found  tubercle  to  be  a  less  common 
complication  of  the  pneumonia  of  measles 
than  is  commonly  beUeved ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  my  own  microscopic  observa- 
tions, that  tubercle  may  occur  in  these 
spots  of  pneumonic  change,  although  it 
may  be  masked,  and  may  be  undiscover- 


'  See  Appendix  D. 

^  This  is,  liowever,  rare.  Steiner  only  ob- 
served two  cases.  StefTcn  also  reports  two 
such.  It  is  rather  more  common  in  the  indu- 
rations surrounding  chronic  bronchial  dilata- 
tions. 

'  Loc.  cit.  1.  p.  436. 


able  by  mere  ocular  inspection.'  The 
pneumonic  changes  are  always  limited  to 
an  accumulation  of  cells  in  the  interior  of 
the  air-vesicles  and  terminal  bronchi, 
and,  except  in  very  chronic  forms,  when 
interstitial  thickening  occurs,  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  themselves  are  not  the  seat  of 
nuclear  growth. 

The  associated  pathology  of  Broncho- 
pneumonia i^i'esents  but  few  special  feat- 
ures indepeudentlj'-  of  those  of  the  diseases 
of  which  it  constitutes  a  complication. 
The  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  resulting  from  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  may  lead  to  per- 
manence of  the  openings  of  the  foramen 
ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus.*  Throm- 


'  Legendre  and  Bailly  only  found  five  cases 
of  tubercle  in  twenty-seven  of  catarrhal  Pneu- 
monia (loo.  cit.  215).  Steiner  (loc.  cit.)  de- 
scribes accumulations  of  nuclei  as  occurring 
in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  parts  affected  by 
collapse,  proceeding  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  alveoli.  Other  observers 
describe  in  the  chronic  forms  of  collapse  a 
thickening  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  such  accumulations  of 
nuclear  growth  as  Steiner  describes  are  of  a 
tubercular  nature.  Steiner  speaks  of  miliary 
granulations  of  tubercle  in  the  pleura  as  not 
uncommon.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  statements  of  some  high 
authorities,  and  particularly  of  Niemeyer, 
that  cheesy  changes  in  the  lung  are  a  very 
rare  event  wlien  not  caused  by  or  associated 
with  tubercle. 

*  The  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  with 
attendant  cyanosis  was  observed,  as  early  as 
by  Jiirg,  to  be  a  frequent  complication  of  col- 
lapse (Diss,  do  Pulmonum  vitio  Organico,  p. 
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bosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  occasion- 
ally observed.  Pericarditis  is  also  an 
occasional  complication.  Tlie  bronchial 
rrknds  are  swollen  and  medullary-looking. 
Sometimes  they  are  distinctly  hyperaimic, 
but  when  the  swelling  is  extreme  they 
may  be  pale.  In  a  few  cases  they  are 
unaffected.  Sometimes  cheesy  spots  or 
calcified  nodules  are  found  in  them,  but 
these  usually  accompany  tubercles  in  the 
luna.  Suppuration  of 'the  post-tracheal 
glands  leading  to  an  ulcerative  opening 
into  the  trachea  was  once  observed  by 
Steiner. 

The  appearances  observed  in  other  or- 
gans are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of 
venous  congestion.  CEdema  and  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  is  common  in  fatal  cases. 
Meningitis  of  the  base  is  a  rare  complica- 
tion. "The  liver  is  congested,  and  hyper- 
£emia  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  also  common.  In  the  large 
intestines  the  catarrhal  congestion  may 
even  give  rise  to  dysenteric  changes.  The 
kidneys  are  also  congested,  and  concre- 
tions of  urates  are  often  found  in  the 
straight  tubules  of  the  pyramids.  Gen- 
eral dropsy  is  an  occasional  complication. 
Amyloid  changes  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys,  which  are  sometimes  present, 
must  be  regarded  as  pre-existing  and 
accidental  conditions  rather  than  as  re- 
sults of  the  pulmonary  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Broncho- 
pneumonia may  be  occasionally  difficult, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
description  of  its  symptoms  and  physical 
signs.  The  chief  points  requiring  to  be 
alluded  to  here  are  the  actual  existence 
of  Pneumonia  in  some  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, and  its  distinction  from  collapse  in 
others. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  thermometer  are  most 
valuable,  and  often  aid  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  physical  signs. 

The  latter  are  often  obscure  ;  but  when 
sufficient  lung-tissue  is  consolidated  to 
alter  the  qualities  of  the  percussion-reso- 
nance and  of  the  respiratory  murmurs,  the 
following  characteristics  may  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  Pneumonia  from  collapse, 
though,  in  the  intermediate  stages  by 
which  the  latter  passes  into  the  former, 
many  of  them  are  but  little  available. 

The  loss  of  resonance  is  more  absolute 
in  Pneumonia,  and  the  note,  though 
sometimes  tubular,  seldom  possesses  any 
of  the  tympanitic  quality  occasionally  ob- 
served in  collapse. 

The  side  is  more  retracted,  and  the 
sinking  in  of  the  ribs  and  elevation  of  the 
diaphragm  are  more  distinct  in  collapse 
than  in  Pneumonia.    Indeed,  when  the 


16),  and  also  by  "Weber  (Path,  der  Neuge- 
borenen,  ii.  39). 


latter  is  extensive,  falling  in  of  the  lower 
ribs  is  not  observed. 

In  collapse  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
weak  or  nil.  In  Pneumonia  it  is  bron- 
chial or  blowing,  but  seldom  tubular,  in 
the  form  of  Broncho-pneumonia.  Excep- 
tions, however,  occur  on  this  point,  and 
pure  collapse  may  give  a  metallic  tone  to 
the  respiration.'  Rales  are  not  heard  as 
a  rule  in  collapsed  lung  (though  the  possi- 
bility of  their  presence  when  dilated 
bronchi  traverse  the  collapsed  portion  can 
hardly  be  disputed).  In  Broncho-pneu- 
monia, rales  more  or  less  approaching  the 
crepitant  or  sub-crepitant  type  are  toler- 
ably constant,  though  not  invariably  pre- 
sent. Vocal  resonance  and  vocal  fremitus 
are  increased  in  Pneumonia,  and  the 
former  may  acquire  a  bronchophonic 
tone.  They  are  both,  as  a  rule,  dimin- 
ished over  collapsed  portions,  without 
alteration  of  the  quality  of  the  vocal 
resonance. 

Many  of  these  points  may,  however, 
fail,  and  the  distinction  by  the  physical 
signs  alone  is  not  always  easy.  Under 
such  circumstances,  observations  on  the 
temperature  materially  assist  the  diag- 
nosis. 

Whether  the  condition  of  the  patient  be 
pyrexial  or  not,  collapse  alone  Will  neither 
give  nor  increase  fever ;  and  the  presence 
of  consolidation,  together  with  the  super- 
vention or  increase  of  fever,  is  at  least  an 
indication  that  some  portions  of  this  are 
due  to  true  pneumonic  changes. 

Among  other  indications,  the  following, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  pyrexia, 
are  also  of  value  in  the  recognition  of  the 
pulmonary  disease  :  The  change  in  the 
characters  of  the  cough  from  a  paroxysmal 
and  painless  to  a  short,  dry,  and  painful 
one  ;  the  acceleration  of  the  respiration 
and  of  the  pulse,  and  the  increased  dis- 
tress and  restlessness  of  the  patient,  may 
also  serve  to  point  attention  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease. 

When  Pneumonia  occurs  in  the  lobular 
form  in  the  course  of  bronchitis  or  measles, 
without  the  intervention  of  collapse,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  much  more  difficult.  In 
both  diseases  the  Increase  of  the  pyrexia, 
which  rarely  attains  in  the  simple  bron- 
cliitis  of  children  a  temperature  exceeding 
100°  Fahr.,^  or  its  continuance  in  measles 
beyond  the  period  of  the  specific  fever, 
should,  even  in  the  absence  of  distinct 
pneumonic  dulness,  afford  grounds  for  a 
strong  suspicion  of  pulmonary  mischief, 
and  particularly  when  moist  bronchitic 
rales  are  also  present. 

The  distinction  of  Broncho-pneumonia 


•  Ziemssen,  loc.  cit.  335. 

*  I  have  recently  seen  two  cases  in  .adults 
where  a  temperature  of  105O  was  attained  in 
the  course  of  apparently  uncomplicated  bron- 
chitis. 
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from  tlio  lobar  form  of  the  acute  primary 
disi'iisi;  niiiy  in  measiiJH  lie  occa«i()iially 
ditlicult  wliL'ii  the  patient  is  seen  lur  tiie 
lirst  time  after  a  lar^e  traet  of  lunf^  lias 
Ijeen  invaded.  If  the  aileetiun  he  pnrely 
unilateral,  the  dillicully  i.s  fnrther  in- 
creased. In  most  t'orniH  of  Jironeho-ptieu- 
monia  the  alleetiou  exiBta  ia  both  lunj^s 
simultaneou.sly,  though  seldom  to  an  ecjual 
degree.'  In  some  cases,  however,  when 
collai)se  has  preceded  the  Pneumonia,  the 
peculiar  pyranudal  form  of  the  dulne.ss 
ma}'  aid  the  diagnosis.  Moist  rales  in 
the  op])osite  lung,  or  in  other  portions  of 
that  all'ectcd,  are  a  further  Clue.  The 
characters  of  the  pyrexia  in  the  two  aftec- 
tions  are  in  most  cases  a  valuable  guide, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  nnnd  that  in  the 
fever  of  the  acute  primary  form  a  crisis  I 
may  occasional!}'  be  wanting,  and  that  its 
subsequent  course  also  may  be  sometimes 
protracted. 

The  diagnosis  from  pleurisy,  under  these 
circumstances,  rests  on  the  same  grounds 
as  that  of  the  acute  primary  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  Lobular  Pneumonia 
from  acute  tuberculization,  or  the  recog- 
nition of  tuberculosis  as  a  complication  of 
the  Pneumonia,  may  at  times  be  very 
difficult.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  disease  originates  in  simple  bronchitis ; 
and  when  the  general  dissemination  of 
moist  rales,  accompanied  by  pyrexia,  may 
often  closely  resemble  the  phenomena  ob- 
served in  disseminated  miliary  tubercle. 
In  measles  and  hooping-cough,  a  febrile 
state  associated  with  pulmonary  symp- 
toms developed  in  the  course  of  these 
affections  would  raise  a  presumption  of  its 
acutely  pneumonic  character. 

The  rapid  development  of  signs  of  con- 
solidation, with  or  without  antecedent 
collapse,  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
favor  the  diagnosis  of  Pneumonia,  but 
especially  so  in  the  two  latter  affections. 

As  points  of  minor  value  may  also  be 
noted  the  fixity  of  the  rales  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  while  the  dyspnoea  is  often 
more  distinctly  disproportioned  to  the 
physical  signs  than  it  is  in  Pneumonia. 
Usually  also  the  strength  is  less  markedly 
or  suddenly  prostrated  in  tuberculosis 
than  in  Pneumonia. 

Even  in  the  later  stages  the  difliculties 
may  increase  rather  than  diminish,  since 
tlie  progressive  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
may  closely  simulate  the  formation  of 
cavities  from  softening  tubercle.  The 
emaciation  also  and  loss  of  sti-ength  in 
protracted  cases  of  Broncho-pneumonia 
may  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  later  stages 
of  tuberculization. 


'  Ziemssen  and  Krabler  rumark,  however, 
that  a  double  pneumonia  may  occasionally 
occur  in  measles  so  acutely  as  to  bo  iindistin- 
guishable  from  the  primary  "  croupous"  form 
(loc.  cit.  169). 


Under  such  circumstances  the  observer 
nmst  oft(!n  remain  in  doubt,  though  liis 
opinion  may  be  inlluenced  by  the  pr(;vious 
health  of  the  patients,  by  their  constitu- 
tional or  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
by  the  evidence  or  not  of  the  existence  of 
tubercle  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

TiiK  Pkognobis  of  Broncho-pneu- 
monia is  of  nmch  greater  gravity  than 
that  of  the  acute  jirimary  disease;.  Ziems- 
sen records  thirty-six  deaths  in  ninety- 
eight  cases  in  clnldren,  and  in  nine  more 
various  sequela;  remained.  The  mor- 
tality of  Stelfen's  cases,  also  in  children, 
amounted  to  forty-one  out  of  seventy-two 
cases  ;  in  six  of  these,  however,  the  lung 
affection  was  complicated  by  heart  dis- 
ease, noma  of  the  external  genitals,  tu- 
bercle, pleurisy,  and  meningitis.  Steiner 
records  a  mortality  of  one  in  three  cases. 
The  results  of  different  authors  vary  as 
to  the  relative  mortality  of  the  disorder 
in  the  difiisrent  diseases  of  which  it  is  a 
complication  but,  as  a  rule,  the  acute 
forms  appear  to  be  less  dangerous  than 
those  running  a  more  protracted  and 
chronic  course. 

The  age  of  the  patients  affected  has, 
however,  a  marked  influence  on  the  mor- 
tality. Bartels  says  that  Broncho-pneu- 
monia after  measles  was  fatal  in  all  the 
children  who  had  not  completed  their 
first  year.  From  ietat.  one  to  five  the 
mortality  was  39  per  cent.,  and  after  the 
age  of  five  years  it  was  37  per  cent.  The 
collective  mortality  of  all  the  cases  enu- 
merated by  Ziemssen  under  one  year  old 
was  as  1  :  1,  occurring  in  equal  propor- 
tions in  measles,  bronchitis,  and  hooping- 
cough  -.^  of  the  whole  number  of  Steffen's 
cases  the  mortality  before  two  years  of 
age  amounted  to  54  per  cent. 

The  condition  that  most  unfavorably 
influences  the  prognosis  is  the  weakness 
of  the  patient,  not  only  as  affecting  the 
direct  possibility  of  recovery,  but  also  as 
predisposing  to  further  collapse.  This 
statement  explains  the  mortality  at  very 

'  Ziemssen's  data  give  the  following  per- 
centage of  mortality  :— Measles,  25  per  cent.; 
bronchitis  and  chronic  broncliitis,  43  per 
cent.  ;  and  hooping-cough,  51  per  cent. 
Steffen  found  the  mortality  from  measles  the 
greatest,  amounting  to  five-sixths,  hut  his 
cases  of  this  disease  were  few  in  number,  and 
affected  children  of  very  early  ages.  His 
mortality  from  the  pneumonia  of  hooping- 
cough  was  as  8  :  10,  and  in  bronchitis  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  as  14  :  41  cases.  Bartels' 
mortality  in  pneumonia  from  measles  was  42 
per  cent.,  and  he  states  that  80  per  cent,  of 
all  the  deaths  in  573  cases  of  measles  were 
due  to  the  lungs. 

8  There  appears  to  be  some  omission  in 
Ziemssen's  subsocpient  tables  (p.  329),  as  the 
totals  of  those  affected  at  different  ages  do  not 
correspond  to  the  whole  numbers  of  his  cases. 
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early  ages,  and  is  specially  applicable  to 
hoopiiig-c'ou-li,  where  collapse,  which  is 
itself  tUio  iu'great  measure  to  exhaustion 
of  the  muscular  powers,  is  frequently  the 
direct  agent  in  the  production  of  pneu- 
monic changes  ;  and  hence  the  forms  of 
Pneumonia  occurring  at  late  periods  of 
the  disease  are  not  only  indicative  of  loss 
of  strength,  but  also  predispose,  by  still 
further  increasing  the  already  existing 
weakness,to  induce  an  extension  of  the  pul- 
monary changes  in  which  they  originate. 

For  the  same  reasons  a  higlier  degree 
of  fever,  when  of  short  duration,  may  be 
regarded  as  less  unfavorable  than  a  lower 
range  of  pyrexia,  but  protracted  over  a 
longer  period.  A  temperature  exceeding 
105^  Fahr.  must,  liowever,  be  considered 
as  being  of  very  serious  augury.  Among 
other  symptoms  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  unfiivorable  must  be  enumerated  a 
great  extension  of  the  bronchitis  over 
both  lungs,  signs  of  extensive  collapse, 
increasing  cyanosis,  and  diminished  power 
of  cough  and  expectoration,  as  shown  by 
rales  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi. 
To  these  must  be  added  extreme  fre- 
quency and  particularly  great  feebleness 
of  the  pulse.'  Somnolence  and  coma, 
indicative  of  mal-oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  are  also  serious  symptoms,  not 
only  in  their  direct  indications,  but  also 
through  the  injurious  influence  produced 
on  the  respiratory  muscles  and  on  the 
heart  by  the  impaired  conditions  of  in- 
nervation of  which  they  arc  the  evidence. 
Convulsions  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease  are  a  most  unfavorable  sign. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of 
Broncho-pneumonia  it  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  this  is  a  secondary  disorder,  and 
one  whose  very  existence  and  mode  of 
origin  are  very  commonly  indicative  of 
weakness.  This  statement,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  forms  of  the  disease 
originating  in  collapse  of  the  lung,  is 
hardly  less  true  of  the  cases  when,  as  in 
measles  and  diphtheria,  the  pneumonia 
originates  by  direct  extension  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  from  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane. 

When  this  fact  is  remembered  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  all  meas- 
ures of  treatment  calculated  to  depress 
the  powers  of  the  patients,  such  as  ab- 
straction of  blood  by  Ijleeding,  by  leeches 
or  by  cupping,  tartar  emetic,  calomel,  and 
mercurials  in  general,  except  to  state  that 
their  employment  in  sucli  cases  is  only  to 
be  regarded  with  the  strongest  reproba- 
tion, since  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
tend  to  increase  tlie  mortality  of  the  dis- 
ease.   Even  when  there  is  the  temptation 


'  Barthez  and  Rilliet  record  a  case  where 
the  pulse  could  not  bo  felt  during  many  days. 
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to  abstract  blood  in  order  to  relieve  ur- 
gent dyspnoea,  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  the  subsequent  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease is  long,  that  its  tendency  is  to  pro- 
duce death  by  exhaustion,  that  all  deple- 
tory measures  diminish  the  muscular 
powers,  and  that  by  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  expectoration  they  favor  an  increase  of 
the  collapse  of  the  lung,  which  under  such 
circumstances  may  speedily  prove  fatal. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Broncho- 
pneumonia of  measles,  unless  the  fever  is 
severe,  an  expectant  treatment,  with  the 
administration  of  nutritious  food  and  the 
employment  of  salines,  is  all  that  is  abso-  / 
lutely  necessary.  When,  however,  expec- 
toration is  diflicult,  and  when  the  rales  in 
the  chest  are  abundant,  and  dyspnoea  is 
marked,  the  occasional  employment  of 
emetics  is  productive  of  considerable  re- 
lief. Of  these,  ipecacuanha  in  emetic 
doses  is  the  most  serviceable,  since  its  ad- 
ministration tends,  simultaneously  with 
the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  bron- 
chi, to  favor  a  freer  and  looser  secretion, 
and  thus  to  ward  oft'  the  tendency  to  col- 
lapse. The  beneficial  effects  of  emetics 
are  seen  in  the  relief  of  dyspnoea  and  in 
the  diminution  of  cyanosis,  and  the  tem- 
porary depression  which  they  sometimes 
occasion  is  speedily  recovered  from  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relief  which  they  aflbrd  to 
the  breathing.  If  the  cough  is  very  trou- 
blesome and  frequent,  opiates  may  be  cau- 
tiously used,  particularly  as  the  continued 
expirtvtory  efforts,  when  prolonged  and 
forcible,  are  among  the  chief  agencies  by 
which  collapse  is  produced.  This  state- 
ment, though  applicable  to  all  forms  of 
the  disease,  is  especially  true  of  those 
originating  in  hooping-cough  ;  and  in  this 
disease  other  agents  capable  of  diminish- 
ing the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  cough, 
such  as  opium,  belladonna,  alum,  zinc,  or 
the  bromide  of  ammonium,  may  be  also 
employed  with  advantage.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  opiates,  however,  narcotism  is 
to  be  carefully  avoided ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  effect  is  easily  pro- 
duced in  all  diseases  in  which  the  aeration 
of  the  blood  is  impeded.  Such  an  effect  is 
also  doubly  dangerous  through  the  dimin- 
ished muscular  power  which  it  entails,  and  v 
the  doses  given  must  therefore  be  in  the 
minimum  amount  sufficient  to  allay  the 
cough. 

In  cases  where  the  expectoration  con- 
tinues difficult  and  the  pulse  is  weak,  sed- 
atives may  with  advantage  be  combined 
with  the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia,' together  with  small  doses  of  the 


'  The  preparations  of  ammonia  are  best  ad- 
ministered to  infants  in  milk.  Mr.  Squire 
lias  recently,  at  my  request,  made  a  number 
of  experiments  in  order  to  discover  the  best 
method  of  disguising  the  unpalatable  flavor 
of  tlie  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  has  done  so 
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viiuim  ipeciuniaulue  (TRiiJ  to  TUv),  and  I 
with  prepanilionis  oi'  benzi)ic  acid  and  of  j 
beiu!'4a.  [ 

When  prowtniLion  is  more  niarkod,  wine  , 
or  brandy  shonld  Ijc  fiiven  in  doHes  )n'o- 
portioned  tn  tiie  age  of  llie  i)atient.  For 
iufunls  it  is  hesl  to  eoninience  witli  l)randy 
in  doses  of  from  o  to  lU  drojjs  every  two 
or  three  liours,  gradually  inereasing  l^oth 
the  quantity  .and  the  irequeney  of  the 
dose,  until  a  deeided  elfeet  is  produced  on 
the  pulse  and  on  the  respirator}'  move- 
ments. It  may  occasionally  be  necessary 
to  give  as  nuieh  as  3ss  or  even  every 
hour,  to  infants  of  a  few  months  old, 
though  it  is  very  rarely  that  such  an 
amount  is  required  during  long  periods. 
Under  its  inllucnce,  however,  both  the 
pulse  and  the  respiratory  movements  be- 
come slower,  and  the  latter  deeper  and 
fuller ;  the  convulsive  movements  arc  ar- 
rested ;  the  prostration  and  semi-coma 
sometimes  observed  are  diminished  or  dis- 
appear, and  the  pallor  mingled  with  cya- 
nosis gives  place  to  a  more  natural  color. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  employment 
of  these  agents  should  not  be  too  long  de- 
layed; and  when  dyspnoea  and  prostration 
are  extreme,  the  action  of  emetics  may 
often  be  assisted  by  their  administration. 
"When  from  the  intensity  of  dyspnoea 
deglutition  has  become  difficult,  it  is  oc- 
casionally advisable  to  administer  stimu- 
lants combined  with  beef-tea,  or  with 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  or  with  egg  or 
milk,  by  the  rectum,  until  the  patient  has 
rallied,  and  the  state  of  depression  is 
alleviated.  Under  these  circumstances 
also,  quinine  and  the  preparations  of  bark 
may  often  with  advantage  be  combined 
with  the  expectorant  remedies.  If  diar- 
rhoea exists,  it  must  be  carefully  combated 
by  astringents,  and  by  bismuth  combined 
■with  these  and  with  small  doses  of  opium. 

Stimulating  liniments  or  the  application 
of  mustard  poultices  to  the  chest  are  ad- 
visable in  all  these  conditions,  but  the 
employment  of  blisters  is  highly  undesira- 
ble, since  they  weaken  the  patient,  and  in 
children  are  liable  to  cause  a  dangerous 
sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue. 

The  method  of  treatment  by  cold  com- 
presses applied  to  the  chest  has  received 
the  strongest  encomiums  both  from  Bar- 
tels  and  Ziemssen,  and  from  their  state- 
ments and  observations  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  remedial 
agents,  particularly  when  the  fever  is 
high  ;  nor  does  any  danger  appear  to  arise 
during  its  employment  from  any  exten- 
sion of  the  pulmonary  disease.  It  appears 
to  operate  favorably  in  two  directions, 
both  by  increasing  the  strength  iind  depth 
and  by  lessening  the  frequency  of  the  res- 
very  snccossfully  by  combining  it  with  the 
tinct.  limonis  and  sp.  cliloroformyl. 


pirations,  and  also  by  the  reduction  which 
it  effects  in  the  t(;mi)erature — a  result 
which  ai)pears  unattainable  by  any  other 
ag(MiL,  at  h.-ast  in  an  etjual  degree.' 

Uartels  ))articularly  insists  on  tlie  bene- 
fit derived  from  the  first  deep  insjiirations 
excited  by  the  application  of  the  cold 
compress  to  the  thorax,  in  jjronioting  the 
expansion  of  the  lung,  and  warding  off  the 
threatened  danger  of  increasing  collapse. 

The  reduction  of  temi)erature  which 
follows  their  application  is  also  very  re- 
markable. In  eight  hours  liartels  wit- 
nessed a  fall  from  10.5 -25  to  'M-H'-^  Fahr., 
or  of  more  than  8''-'  Pahr.  and  Ziemssen, 
within  seven  and  a  half  hours,  oljserved 
in  the  rectum  a  fall  of  Fahr.  This 
effect  is  not,  however,  permanent,  for 
after  a  few  hours'  intermission  of  the 
treatment  the  temperature  again  risx'S, 
and  the  application  of  cold  requires  there- 
fore in  some  instances  to  be  continued 
during  some  days  before  the  temperature 
is  permanently  reduced  to  the  normal 
standard. 

This  treatment  needs  to  be  carefully 
watched,  since  when  it  is  prolonged  with- 
out intermission,  a  dangerous  degree  of 
depression  maj-  ensue.  It  is,  however, 
rarely  observed  until  after  several  hours' 
application  of  cold  ;  but  in  a  case  recoi-ded 
by  Ziemssen  it  was  noticed  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  treatment  had  commenced. 
The  face  under  such  circumstances  be- 
comes pallid,  the  ej'es  sunken,  the  skin 
cold,  and  the  pulse  small  and  almost  im- 
perceptible. This  alarming  state  is  said 
by  Ziemssen  speedily  to  disappear  on  the 
temporary  intermission  of  the  cold  appli- 
cations, and  neither  in  five  cases  of  this 
nature  observed  by  him,  nor  in  a  similar 
one  occurring  in  an  infant  aged  only  thir- 
teen months,  recorded  by  Bartels,  did  any 
further  injurious  or  fatal  consequences 
ensue,  and  the  treatment  was  repeated 
with  favorable  results  after  the  depression 
thus  excited  had  passed  oft'. 

Although  the  first  application  of  the 
cold  compresses  is  often  disagreeable  to 
the  patients,  a  remarkable  imjirovement 
usually  appears  speedily  in  their  general 
state.  Both  the  pulse  and  the  respirations 
fall  in  frequency,  and  the  former  becomes 
fuller  and  the  'latter  deeper.  The  pulse 
may  fall  from  170  to  130,  and  the  respira- 
tions from  80  to  34:  in  the  minute.  The 
appearances  of  cyanosis  simultaneously 
diminish,  and  the  patient,  previously  rest- 
less, often  sinks  into  a  sound  sleep  while 


'  Digitalis  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
temperature  of  Uroncho-pneumonia,  and  only 
very  rarely  has  it  any  influence  in  lessening 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

2  This  result  was  obtained  in  the  axilla, 
and  is  therefore  less  trustworthy  than  Ziems- 
sen's  as  regards  the  general  etToct  on  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 
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still  enveloped  in  the  cold  wet  cloth.  With 
the  iutermissiou  of  the  applications  the 
pulse  and  respiration  again  increase  in 
frequoncj',  simultaneously  with  the  rise  of 
temperature  which  is  then  observed.'  It 
is  probable,  as  Bartels  has  remarked,  that 
these  favorable  effects  are  not  attributable 
soleh'  to  the  artificial  abstraction  of  heat, 
but  "that  they  are  also  due  in  part  to  a 
diminished  destruction  of  tissue  through- 
out the  body,  and  that  thus  the  produc- 
tion of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  for  the 
elimination  of  which  the  diseased  lungs 
are  incompetent,  is  also  favorably  held  in 
check. 

The  favorable  effects  of  this  system  are 
strikingly  shown  by  Bartels'  results  ;  for 
whereas  under  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment he  lost,  in  the  jjneumonia  following 
measles,  seventeen  out  of  twenty-six  cases, 
or  65  per  cent.,  the  mortality  after  its 
adoption,  and  when  no  other  x-emedies 
were  employed,  amounted  to  only  thirteen 
out  of  forty-two  cases,  or  little  more  than 
30  per  cent.  In  some  cases,  even  when  it 
was  employed,  the  duration  of  the  pneu- 
monic consolidation  was,  however,  very 
protracted,  extending  in  one  instance  to 
eight  weeks. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  hygienic  treatment  of  the  patient 
requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  Fresh 
warm  air,  and  the  avoidance  of  draughts, 
are  most  important  points  to  be  insisted 
upon,  and  flannel  should  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin. 

During  convalescence  the  same  precau- 
tions are  to  be  observed,  and  the  liability 
to  relapse  must  be  constantly  remem- 
bered. It  may  be  necessary  during  some 
months  to  enforce  the  extremest  precau- 
tions against  causes  of  catarrh,  and  during 
the  winter  months  a  confinement  within 
the  house,  but  in  weU-ventilated  rooms, 
which  should  have  a  southern  aspect,  may 
be_  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of 
children  of  delicate  constitutions,  or  in 
those  whose  strength  has  been  much  re- 
duced by  the  disease.  Careful  attention 
to  diet,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  patient,  are  also  most  import- 
ant. The  administration  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  of  preparations  of  iron,  and  small 
quantities  of  wine  sometimes  given  two  or 
three  times  daily,  are  often  necessary  to 
complete  restoration  ;  while  in  many  in- 
stances a  change  of  air,  particularly  in 
chddren  brought  up  in  large  towns,  is  the 
most  effective  remedy  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

When  the  consolidation  becomes  more 


Even  in  the  most  advanced  and  seemingly 
hopeless  cases,  and  when  the  eyes  appeared 
insensible  to  tlie  stimulus  of  light,  Bartels 
observed  a  gradual  return  of  power,  and  a 
finally  favorable  result,  after  the  adoption  of 
this  method. 


chronic,  and  is  attended  with  profuse  se- 
cretion from  the  bronchial  nmcous  mem- 
branes, and  particularly  when  dilatation 
of  the  Ijronchi  exists,  as  shown  by  coarse 
rales  in  the  chest,  the  same  method  of 
treatment  must  be  sedulously  followed. 
The  administration  of  stimulants  must, 
howevci",  be  ^^ui'sued  with  caution  when 
any  tendency  to  pyrexia  persists  ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
weakness  of  the  patient  appears  to  require 
their  employment  (a  condition  frequently 
observed),  it  is  well  to  administer  them 
during  ap^rexial  periods  of  the  day,  which 
must  be  carefully  ascertained  and  subse- 
quently watched  by  the  aid  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

The  use  of  inhalations,  and  particularly 
of  turpentine,  has  under  these  circum- 
stances been  tried  by  Ziemssen,  and  with 
some  favorable  results. 


Other  Forms  or  Secondary 
Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  occurring  in  the  course  of 
BrighVs  Diaease  may  in  some  cases  pre- 
sent no  special  variations  from  the  char- 
acters observed  in  ordinary  acute  Pneu- 
monia. In  others  it  may  begin,  as  before 
stated,  in  collapsed  portions,  i-escmbling 
more  or  less  in  its  course  and  characters 
the  Lobular  Pneumonia  of  children.  Even 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  characters 
of  the  primary  disease  are  modified  by 
this  complication.  The  pyrexia  is  usu- 
ally moderate,  but  the  sputa  tend  to  be 
thin  and  watery,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able liability  to  cedema  of  the  lungs  and  to 
consecutive  gray  hepatization.  The  tend- 
ency to  pericarditis  is  also,  I  believe  from 
my  own  experience,  increased  by  this 
complication. 

Rosenstein'  has  observed  that  when 
Pneumonia  supervenes  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, the  total  quantity  of  the  urine  is 
diminished,  but  that,  in  contradistinction 
to  what  is  observed  in  other  conditions, 
the  amount  of  urea  and  the  specific  gravity 


•  Path.  Tlierap.  Nieren.  Krank.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  Rosenstein's  analy- 
ses : — 


Day  of 
pneum. 

Amount 
cc. 

Density 

Nacl. 
gram. 

Urea 
gram. 

Album, 
gram. 

1st 

600 

1013 

2-4 

3-6 

1-8 

2d 

G50 

1013 

2-47 

4-37 

3-25 

3d 

GOO 

1012 

2-10 

4-5 

2-4 

4th 

700 

1012 

2-24 

5-85 

2-8 

5th 

700 

1012 

2-8 

2-1 

6th 

580 

1012 

2-32 

4-98 

1-7 

7th 

190 

1013 

0-71) 

1-04 

0-95 

Death  on  the  sevcntli  day  from  suppuration 
and  a>dema  of  the  lung. 
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still  roin.'lin  helnw  the  nonnal  standard. 
M.  .luLcoiul  has  drawn  attention  to  tli(3 
faL  l  tliat  a  low  spooilic  gravity  with  diniin- 
islifd  water  and  a  minor  amount  of  uroa 
may  aid  in  the  diagnosis  between  chronic 
Bright'.s  disease  complicated  hy  Pncu- 
monia,  and  the  cases  where  allniminuria 
occurs  as  a  con)plicatioii  of  the  primary 
disease,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  an  ex- 
cess of  urea  is  connnonly  present  and  the 
urine  retains  a  hi<^h  specilic  gravity. 

The  dangers  ol  this  complication  have 
been  already  alluded  to. 

llayer'  remarks  that  Pneumonia  occur- 
ring as  a  complication  of  diseases  of  the 
in-inary  organs,  associated  with  alkaline 
urine,  lias  the  tendency  to  render  this 
secretion  acid,  and  his  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Grisolle. 

The  Fneunionia  occurrinrj  in  the  course  of 
the  Acute  Febrile  Diseases  has  its  features 
materially  modified  by  the  special  symp- 
toms of  these,  and  presents  in  conse- 
quence so  many  variations  that  no  gen- 
eral description  Avill  cmln-ace  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  observed. 

In  typhoid  fever  it  visually  commences 
during  the  later  stages.  Its  invasion  is 
rarely  marked  by  rigors,  but  commonly 
by  a  rise  of  temperature  above  the  stand- 
ard previously  maintained.  Fuller  data 
are  wanting  on  the  subject  of  its  further 
course.  In  cases  which  I  have  observed, 
the  phenomena  of  crisis  were  absent,  and 
when  improvement  has  taken  place  it  has 
been  by  a  gradual  fall  of  temperature, 
which  may  only  occur  after  the  pyrexia 
of  the  primary  disease  has  subsided  ;  the 
resolution  of  the  infiltration  also  is  often 
slow  and  protracted.  Greatly  increased 
prostration  and  asthenia  attend  this  com- 
plication. The  pulse  and  respiration  are 
accelerated  and  their  ratio  is  perverted, 
and  the  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  breath- 
ing, together  with  that  of  the  pyrexia, 
may  be  the  first  indication  of  the  changes 
in  the  lung.  Cough  may  be  almost  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  the  rusty  sputa  are, 
as  observed  by  Louis,  comparatively  rare. 
The  insidious  mode  of  invasion  of  Pneu- 
monia in  these  cases  renders  a  frequent 
examination  of  the  chest  necessary  in  all 
cases  of  continued  fever.  The  Pneumo- 
nia commonly  assumes  the  anatomical 
characters  of  red  hepatization,  but  the 
tissue  is  softer  and  more  gorged  with  blood 
than  in  acute  primary  form.  Various 
stages  of  transition  to  gray  hepatization 
are  also  found. 

The  Pneumonia  arising  from  diseased 
heart  presents  also  in  many  cases  the  fea- 
tures which  are  most  characteristic  of 
catarrhal  or  broncho-Pneumonia.  This 
is  especially  evident  in  cases  of  marked 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  conges- 
tion thus  produced  in  the  bases  of  the 
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lungs  maybe  so  extreme  as  to  give  rise  to 
duhi(!8s  on  jjercussion,  but  the  respiratory 
nmrmur  at  this  stage  is  blowing  rather 
than  tubular.  There  is  almost  always 
chronic  cough,  with  frequent  exacerba- 
tions, until  iinally  a  more  acute  attack 
supervenes,  attended  by  (udcma,  of  the 
lungs,  and  accompanied  by  coarse  rales. 
The  sputa  are  bronchitic,  clear,  watery, 
or  fnjthy,  sometimes  blood-stained,  but 
rarely  distinctly  rusty  or  tenacious.  The 
dulness  gradually  progresses,  and  tlie 
breathing  becomes  more  bronchial  in  cliar- 
acter;  and  these  physical  signs,  accom- 
panied by  increased  vocal  fremitus  and 
by  intensified  though  rarely  by  broncho- 
phonic  vocal  resonance,  often  appear  In 
scattered  patches,  which  may  vary  in  site 
from  day  to  day.  lligors  ai-e  hardly  ever 
observed  as  the  pneumonic  changes  pro- 
gress :  the  invasion  is  gradual,  and  the 
temperature  is  often  scarcely  elevated 
even  when  the  pneumonic  consolidation 
is  considerably  advanced. 

Portions  of  lung  thus  affected  are  found 
intensely  cedcmatous,  but  airless  ;  the  sec- 
tion is  smooth  or  indistinctly  granular, 
and  the  pneumonic  consolidation  usually 
begins  in  patches  of  variable  size,  in 
which  all  gradations  of  the  inflannnatory 
changes  may  be  observed.  They  finally, 
however,  tend  to  coalesce  and  to  pass 
into  the  condition  of  gray  hepatization, 
yielding,  from  the  a-dema  present,  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  turbid  fluid  on  pres- 
sure. 

The  frequency  with  which  Pneumonia 
occurs  in  the  course  of  other  chronic  and 
exhausting  diseases  has  -  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  usually  of  the  hypostatic 
form,  and  tends  to  appear  in  scattered 
nodules  in  the  midst  of  congested  tissue  ; 
and,  as  before  stated,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  produced  through 
the  intermediate  mechanism  of  collapse. 
The  nodules  are  very  soft  and  friable, 
often  whitish,  and  distinct,  and  break 
down  easily  into  a  pulpy  debris. 

Its  invasion  is  rarely  preceded  bj-  rigors ; 
cough  and  sputa  may  be  alike  absent,  and 
the  only  evidence  of  the  disease  until  de- 
tected by  the  phj'sical  signs,  are  the  su- 
pervention of  pyrexia — commonly  mod- 
erate in  amount — and  some  acceleration 
of  respiration.  Pneumonia  is  under  these 
circumstances,  very  frequently'  the  direct 
agenc}'  by  which  a  fatal  termination  is 
induced. 

The  Pneumonia  from  p?/ccn??'c  condi- 
tions, or  Metastatic  Pneumonia,  has  been 
already  described  in  this  work  under  the 
head  of  Pyemia.    (See  Vol.  I.) 

The  treatment  of  these  forms  of  Sec- 
ondary Pneumonia  rests  upon  the  same 
principles  as  have  been  described  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  adynamic  forms  of  the 
acute  primary  disease.  Brieflj^  it  may 
be  described  as  consisting  almost  exclu- 
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sively  in  the  administration  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  stimulants  and  support.  In 
the  Pneumonia  of  the  continued  levers, 
these  indications  are  especially  called  for, 
and  considerable  amounts  of  alcoholic 
tluids  must  sometimes  be  given  in  order 
to  sustain  the  patient's  strength. 

In  Pneumonia  complicating  heart  dis- 
ease, digitalis  may  often  be  given  with 
advantage  in  moderate  doses,  when  the 
puise  is  rapid  and  small ;  but  the  admin- 
istration of  stimulants  is  by  no  means  to 
be  omitted.  The  carbonate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia  may  also  be  used  with  benefit 
under  these  circumstances. 


A.PPENDICES  TO  ARTICLE  ON 
ACUTE  PNEUMONIA. 

Appendix  A. 

ON  THE  PULSE  IN  ACUTE  PNEUMONIA. 

The  accompanying  wood-cuts  represent 
the  chief  forms  assumed  by  the  pulse  in 
various  stages  and  in  difl'erent  degrees  of 
severity  of  the  disease. 

The  first  three  were  taken  from  a  man. 
aged  thirty,  with  consolidation  of  the 


2J 

1. 

2. 

3. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

B 

4. 

lower  two-thirds  of  the  right  lung,  and 
they  depict  the  gradual  improvement  fol- 
lowing the  crisis  and  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants. 

No.  1  was  taken  on  the  eighth  day, 
when  the  temperature  was  104-8,  and 
when  great  prostration  was  present.  Tlie 
frequency  of  the  pulse  was  110.  It  was 
distinctly  jerking  and  excessively  com- 
pressible. The  number  of  the  respira- 
tions was  forty. 

The  tracing  shows  a  slight  tendency  to 


dicrotism.  The  recoil  is  i-apid.  and  the 
curve  with  the  convexity  downwards, 
corresponding  to  the  normal  condition  o^ 
arterial  tension,  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  first 
marked  remission  took  place  by  a  fall  to 
102*8,  and  by  the  ensuing  evening  the 
temperature  had  fallen  to  98*4,  above 
which  no  further  rise  ensued. 

No.  2  represents  the  pulse  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  disease  and  after  tho  tempera- 
ture had  fallen  to  normal,  and  the  patient 
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had  taken  during  twenty-four  hours  ratlier 
nioretlian  three  ouueesof  brandy,  in  doses 
of  3iJ  every  two  hours,  witli  earbonateof 
annnonia  yr.  iij  every  four  liours. 

Tlie  artiirial  tension  and  also  the  cardiac 
power  are  sliown  to  Ijc  greatly  increased, 
by  tlie  prolongation  of  the  recoil,  and  by 
the  even,  gradual,  downward  curve  of  the 
descending  line.  The  tendency  to  dicro- 
tisni  has  also  almost  disappeared. 

On  the  eleventh  day,  as  seen  in  No.  3, 
the  pulse  had  nearly  regained  .the  normal 
standard.  The  same  treatment  had  been 
persisted  in  throujjfhout  this  period,  though 
the  brandy  was  given  at  the  longer  inter- 
vals of  from  three  to  four  hours.  During 
this  period  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  72  and 
the  respirations  to  30  in  the  minute,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  normal  pro- 
portion of  84  to  20  was  regained  in  tlieir 
ratios. 

No,  4  is  a  tracing  taken  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  disease,  from  a  man  of  dissi- 
pated habits,  who  was  accustomed  almost 
daily  to  drink  excessive  quantities  both  of 
beer  and  of  spirits.  The  Pneumonia  in- 
volved the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  right 
lung.  The  disease  in  this  case  ran  a  pro- 
tracted course.  An  imperfect  crisis  took 
place  on  the  ninth  day,  but  the  fever  re- 
tux'ned,  and  only  subsided  on  the  twenty- 
second  day,  with  occasional  slight  subse- 
quent exacerbations  occurring  until  the 
thirtieth  ;  on  the  fifteenth  day,  when  this 
tracing  was  taken,  the  temperature  was 
100°,  the  pulse  92,  and  the  i-espiratious  32. 
Puriform  sputa,  indicative  of  gray  hepa- 
tization, appeared  early ;  and  constant 
delirium  with  intense  prostration,  and 
profuse  perspirations,  were  prominent 
symptoms  throughout  the  case.  Large 
quantities  of  brandy  were  necessary  from 
the  outset,  and  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twentieth  days  (including  therefore  the 
time  when  this  tracing  was  taken)  brandy 
was  administered  in  doses  of  an  ounce  and 
a  half  every  hour  continuously.  The  pulse 
was  very  weak  throughout,  and  was  fre- 
quently intermittent.  The  tracings  show 
great  deficiency  in  cardiac  power  and 
arterial  tension,  but  dicrotism  is  not  ob- 
served here. 

Tracings  5  and  6  are  those  taken  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  da3'S  in  a  case  ending 
fatally  on  the  tenth  day.  The  Pneumonia 
was  double,  affecting  nearly  the  whole  of 
both  lungs.  Pericarditis  was  also  present. 
The  pulse  tracings  show  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  dicrotism,  and  in  No.  6  "hyper- 
dicrotism"  (Anstie)  is  seen  in  the  line  of 
the  recoil  falling  below  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  tracing.  The  temperature  on 
these  days  was  respectively  104°  and 
104-80.  The  pulse  Avas  120,  and  the  res- 
pirations 00  in  the  minute.  Brandy  was 
given  freely  in  this  case,  but  not  in  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  last  instance. 


Appendix  B. 

ok  the  iletention  of  ciilokide  of 
bouiijm  in  tjie  system,  ani>  j'js 
pkesicnce  ix  tue  sputa  is  pneu- 
MONIA. 

A  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  in  the  urine  is  common  to 
a  great  number  of  febrile  diseases.  It  is 
not,  iiowever,  constant  in  them,  nor  is 
total  suppression  invariably  observed  in 
cases  of  Pneumonia.  It  would  ajjpear, 
therefore,  that  it  is  governed  by  some  of 
the  g(!neral  laws  of  pyrexia;  and  although 
in  Pneumonia  the  sputa  and  also  the  in- 
fiamed  pulmonary  tissue  are  found  to 
present  a  considerable  amount  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  ]3eale, 
yet  this  is  hardly  suflicient  to  account  for 
the  deficiency  below  the  nonnal  average 
(177  grains,  tarkes).  Dr.  Beale  found  m 
one  case  that  while  the  urine  was  abso- 
lutely deficient  in  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
amount  contained  in  the  sputa  was  10  per 
cent,  of  the  solid  matters.  Dr.  Beale 
thought  that  the  chlorides  were  attracted 
to  the  inflamed  lung  as  a  consequence  of 
the  rapid  cell-formation  taking  place 
there.  When  the  chlorides  were  reap- 
pearing in  excess  in  the  urine,  a  similar 
excess  was  found  in  the  serum  of  a  blis- 
ter, amounting  to  8*93  of  the  solids,  which 
Dr.  Beale  attributes  to  re-absorption 
from  the  lung  during  the  period  of  reso- 
lution. (It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  serum  of  a  blister  is  also  an 
inflammatory  product.)  In  a  case  ending 
fatally,  the  following  proportions  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  Avere  found  by  Dr.  Beale 
in  different  parts : — 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  Per  cent,  of  solids. 

Urine  0 

Blood  from  heart  0-68 

Hepatizecl  lung  2*59 

Healthy  lung  1-43 

It  would  appear  desirable  that  some  anal- 
yses of  the  blood  should  be  made  during 
the  pei-iod  of  absence  of  the  chlorides 
from  the  urine. 

I  subjoin  analyses  of  the  urine  and 
sputa  in  a  young  adult  man,  the  subject 
of  double  Pneumonia,  in  whom,  however, 
the  temperature  did  not  rise  to  any 
marked  height.  The  analyses  of  the 
urine  were  conducted  for  me  Ijy  my  friend 
and  then  clinical  assistant,  Dr.  Poore ; 
those  of  the  sputa  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Meusel,  assistant  to  Prof.  Williamson,  in 
the  Birkbeck  Laboratory  in  University 
College.  The  case  is  so  far  complicated 
that  until  the  tenth  day  the  patient  took 
daily  40  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia, which  would  probably  increase  the 
amount  of  chlorides  both  iii  the  urine  and 
sputa.    It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in 
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the  early  (lays  the  amount  excreted  in  the 
sputa  by  no  means  complemented  the  de- 
ficient excretion  by  the  urine.  No  cause 
could  be  at^signed  for  the  diminution  of 
the  urea  on  the  eleventh  day.  A  similar 
decline  will  also  be  noticed  in  the  urinary 
chlorides  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 


teenth days.  The  patient  perspired  freely 
during  this  period,  and  possibly  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  chlorides  may  have 
been  thus  eliminated  by  the  skin,  though 
tlie  amount  of  the  water  of  the  urine  was 
less  affected  than  the  chlorides  during 
this  period. 


Day  of  disease. 

Temp, 
max. 

Urine, 
amount 
in  0. 0. 

Bp.  gr. 

TJrea. 

fi  1*  U  1  tic 

Chlorides 

3d 

day 

102-8 

4th 

103 

5th 

i( 

101-2 

970 

1020 

598-68 

11-19 

6th 

101-4 

870 

1020 

535-72 

16-78G 

7th 

It 

101-5 

1450 

1019 

792-71 

50-204 

8th 

It 

100 

1210 

1020 

670-82 

64-142 

9th 

£  i 

99 

1560 

1020 

792-79 

95-896 

10th 

(  t 

100 

1830 

1016 

605-86 

119-658 

11th 

It 

99-8 

1510 

1015 

488-33 

3G-806 

12th 

li 

99 

1370 

1015 

506-35 

71-610 

]4th 

t£ 

98 

1860 

1015 

657-20 

48-756 

15th 

It 

97  (?) 

1380 

1013 

382-33 

147-955 

16th 

tt 

98 

2135 

1012 

509-58 

50-880 

17th 

It 

98-5 

1800 

1011 

388-20 

157-850 

18th 

It 

98-5 

2050 

1010 

473-5 

115-808 

Sputa 
Clilorides. 
Grains. 
Total. 


17-6 


15-7 


•37 

■0 

•34 

■803 

•78 


Total  excreted 
chluritles  in  uriue 
aud  sputa. 
Grains. 


19-7  (est.) 

24-586  " 

55-574 

70-742 
102-236 
123-461 

39-586 


The  amount  of  urea  subsequently  va- 
ried between  385  and  462  grains  during 
the  succeeding  five  days.  Oa  admission 
the  right  base  alone  was  aflFccted,  the 
left  became  implicated  on  the  fourth  day. 
Free  perspiration  commenced  on  the  sev- 
enth day  aud  continued  on  subsequent 
days.  The  sputa,  which  at  first  were 
copious,  on  the  ninth  day  had  lost  their 
rusty  tint,  and  had  become  bronchitic  in 
character;  on  the  tenth  day  they  were 
much  diminished  in  amount,  but  on  the 
eleventh  some  rusty  tint  remained.  The 
physical  signs  had  only  completely  disap- 
peared ou  the  thirtieth  day. 
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The  cause  of  the  granular  appearance 
of  a  pneumonic  lung  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  dispute.    The  question  w'ill  be 
found  discussed  at  length  in  the  works  of 
most  writers  on  the  subject  of  Pneumonia, 
particularly  by  Laennec,  and  also  by  An- 
dral,  "Clin.  Medicale;"  Chomcl,  "Lec. 
Ohn.  Med.,  Pneumonic-,"  Dr.  Williams, 
art    'Pneumonia,"  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.: 
Addison,    "Works,"    Syd.    Soc.  Ed. 
Hodgkm,  "Morb.  Anat.  of  the  Mucous 
and  Serous  Membranes,"  vol.  ii.    It  was 
by  these  writers,  in  varying  degrees,  at- 
tributed to  swelling  of  the  walls  of  the 
air-vesicles,  to  interstitial  exudation  in 
the  walls,  and  to  the  filling  of  the  air- 
yesicles  themselves  with  exudation  ma- 
teria s.    The  merit  of  having  first  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  this  country  that  the 
exudation  took  place  into  the  interior  of 


the  air-vesicles,  is  claimed  for  Dr.  Addi- 
son, and  Dr.  Ilodgldn  admitted  that  his 
views  on  the  question  had  been  changed 
by  Dr.  Addison.    Dr.  Addison's  state- 
ments on  this  subject  arc,  however,  some- 
what contradictory,  as  it  would  appear 
from  his  writings  that  he  regarded  the 
solidification  of  the  lung  during  the  stage 
of  red  hepatization  as  due  to  the  swelling 
of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  (loc.  cit. 
pp.  8,  21),  and  that  even  gray  hepatiza- 
tion was  attended  with  a  similar  change 
(loc.  cit.  p.  22),  and  that  at  a  later  stage 
the  softening  of  the  walls  admitted  "of 
an  albuminous  material  being  poured 
into  their  cavities. "   In  another  passage, 
however,  he  states  (loc.  cit.  p.  18)  that 
"Pneumonia  has  its  original  and  essen- 
tial seat  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and 
that  the  ordinary  pneumonic  products  are 
poured  into  these  cells."   Dr.  Addison's 
editors  and  former  pupils  asserted  that 
he  distinguished  red  hepatization  from 
gray  hepatization  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  consists  in  the  swelling  and  gum- 
ming together  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells 
without  effusion  into  them,  and  that  the 
latter  consists  of  an  albuminous  effusion 
into  the  cells.    (Editor's  preface,  loc.  cit. 
p.  25.)    This  distinction  cannot  now  be 
regarded  as  tenable;  for  in  the  first  stages 
of  Pneumonia  the  inflammatory  products 
accumulate  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicles, 
and  the  walls  are  unaffected  except  by 
vascular  hyperoemia.    In  the  recognition 
of  the  intra-alveolar  exudation,  Addison 
was,  however,  according  to  Virchow  (Ges. 
Abhand.  p.  725),  preceded  bv  Lobstein 
(Arch.  Med.  de  Strasbourg,  1835^  No.  1). 
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Virchow  (loc.  cit.)  states  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  liranuliir  uppeiiniuce  (lepeiids 
on  the  soHdit}'  of  the  exuchilion,  and  tliat 
it  ia  less  marked  in  the  iun^,^s  of  cliiUh-en, 
of  old  i)eoj)k',  and  also  in  doi^s,  heeause 
the  exuilation  in  them  is  commonly  more 
llnid  in  its  con.sistenee.  The  (granular 
appearance  may,  however,  he  distinet  in 
the  lungs  of  cliihlren,  though  on  a  finer 
scale  than  in  adults.  It  may  Ijo  still  a 
question  whether  this  appearance  may 
not  be  in  part  due  to  the  post-mortem  co- 
agulation of  (ibrinous  and  other  materials, 
which  during  life  are  scnni-fluid  ;  and 
wliethcr  the  exudation  matter  in  the  lungs 
may  not  undergo  changes  similar  to  those 
which  ensue  after  death  in  other  organs, 
such  as  tlie  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  mus- 
cles (as  shown  by  Kuhnc's  researches), 
through  which  they  acquire  increased 
firnmess  after  life  has  ceased.  Toul- 
mouche  (Gaz.  Med.  x.  489)  found  in 
l)ncumonic  lungs  examined  very  shortly 
after  death,  that  a  quantity  of  Uuid  blood 
escaped  from  the  cut  surface. 


Appendix  D. 

the  okigrn"  of  exudattox  and  of 
cell-products  in  inflamivuvtion. 

The  account  of  Cohnheim's  researches 
may  l)e  found  in  Virchow 's  Archiv,  vol. 
xl.  18G7.  It  is  due  to  earlier  observers  to 
state  that  although  Cohnhcim  has  by 
means  of  woorara  found  an  admirable  me- 
thod of  observing  the  escape  of  the  white 
corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  has  reduced  it  to  a  true  dem- 
onstration, he  was,  however,  anticipated 
in  his  observation  by  Dr.  Addison  of 
Brighton  (Exp.  and  Pract.  Eesearches  on 
Inflammation,  1843 ;  llealtliy  and  Dis- 
eased Structure,  1849),  by  Dr.  Waller  in 
1846  (Philosoph.  Mag.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  271- 
398),  (I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Sharpey  for 
this  fact),  by  Zimmermann  (Prager  Vier- 
teljahresch.  1852,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  145),  and 
still  more  recently  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale 
(Microscop.  Journ.  xii.  18G4).  Dr.  Beale 
describes  the  so-called  white  cells  of  the 
blood  as  multiplying  in  loco  from  the 
germinal  matter  of  the  nuclei  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  he  states  that  portions  of  this 
germinal  matter  pass  through  the  capil- 
lary -walls,  and  grow  externally  into  cell- 
forms  in  the  exudation.  If  I  riglitly 
interpret  Dr.  Bealc's  view  expressed  in 
other  places  on  this  point,  he  regards  the 
solidified  parts  of  the  exudation  as  the 
"formed  material"  produced  by  "germi- 
nal matter" — an  opinion  corresponding  in 
some  respects  with  Virchow's  that  fibrin- 
ous exudations  are  the  product  of  tissues 
in  an  excessive  state  of  nutritive  activity, 
Virchow,  indeed,  believes  that  in  most 
instances  the  connective  tissue,  from  the 


I  close  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  lymph- 
atic structures,  is  tlie  origin  of  fibrinous 
exudation  (Geseh.  Abhand.  j).  i;j7).  Buhl, 
liowever  (Sitzungsij(aicht  dor  Akad.  der 
Wissenseh.  zu  Miinchen,  180;},  vol.  ii.  p. 
59),  has  argued  that,  when  this  exudation 
j  occurs  ou  nmcous  surfaces,  the  material 
I  so  produced  may  be  the  result  of  trans- 
I  formations  efi'ected  in  tlie  blood-plasma  by 
the  agency  of  epithelial  structures.  Vir- 
chow (loc.  cit.,  and  aho  in  Archiv,  vol. 
iv.  p.  .310,  and  in  Spec.  Path.  Th(;rap.  vol. 
i.  art.  "  EntzUndung")  has  ])ointed  out 
that  the  exudative  processes  of  inllamma- 
tion  liave  a  close  analogy  to  secretions, 
and  that  the  fdjrinous  exudations  are  at 
times  more  or  less  interchangeable  with 
those  in  which  a  material  resembling 
mucin  is  formed;  and  further,  that  all  de- 
grees of  transition,  in  respect  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  exudation,  may  be  observed 
between  catarrhal  and  "croupous"  infiam- 
rnations.  These  statements  have  a  great 
interest  and  an  important  bearing  in  the 
processes  observed  in  Pneumonia,  where 
these  transitions  in  the  nature  of  the  exu- 
dation may  be  observed  in  its  different 
stages.  They  serve  also  to  show  that  the 
boundary -line  between  the  so-called  croup- 
ous and  catai-rhal  forms,  on  which  some 
recent  authors  have  especially  insisted,  is 
by  no  means  so  sharply  defined  as  is  now 
sometimes  believed ;  while  in  the  latter, 
as  noticed  by  MM.  Herard  and  Cornil 
(Phthisic  Pulmonaire,  p.  135),  a  true 
fibrinous  exudation  may  be  occasionally 
observed. 


Appendix  E. 

on  the  treat3ient  of  pneumonia  by 
venesection. 

As  it  is  still  at  least  theoretically  main- 
tained by  some  that  the  statistics  of  cases 
of  Pneumonia  treated  bj'  venesection  show 
a  superiority  for  this  procedure  over  other 
methods,  it  appears  desii-able  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  principal  data  which 
are  accessible  on  the  subject.  All  statis- 
tics on  this  subject  are  more  or  less  beset 
with  fallacies,  but  the  final  conclusions  to 
be  draM'n  from  them  appear  to  me  to  be 
those  which  I  have  stated. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  venesection 
rest  chicily  on  the  data  given  by  Louis' 
and  Grisolle,''  with  whom  also  may  be 
ranked  Wuuderlich,'  who  has  recently 
supported  the  same  view. 

The  weight  of  Louis's  and  Grisolle's 
argument  goes  to  show  that  caf^es  bled 
early,  within  the  first  four  days,  have  a 
more  speedy  recovery  than  those  bled  at 


1  Rech.  sur  la  Saignde. 
«  Loc.  cit. 

3  Arch.  Phys.  Heilk.  185G,  xv. 
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later  periods.  Louis  stated  that  cases 
bled  withiu  the  first  period  had  au  average 
duration  of  seventeen  days,  those  within 
the  second,  an  average  duration  of  twenty 
days  ;  and  in  a  second  scries  he  contrasted 
the  duration  under  tlie  same  circum- 
stances, as  being  in  the  first  instance  be- 
tween twelve  and  fourteen  days,  and  in 
the  second  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
days.  G-risoUe  states  that  in  patients 
bled  in  the  "first  stage,"  convalescence 
began  on  the  tenth  day  and  was  completed 
within  three  weeks  ;  while  in  those  bled 
in  the  second  stage,  convalescence  began 
on  an  average  on  the  twelfth  day,  and 
they  were  discharged  on  an  avera.ge  on 
the  twenty-second  day.  Both  Louis  and 
GrisoUe  date  convalescence  from  a  day  or 
two  after  the  cessation  of  the  fever.  If, 
however,  these  data  are  compared  with 
the  periods  at  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
fever  naturally  tends  to  decline  without 
active  interference,  it  would  appear  not 
unjustifiable  to  infer  that,  regarded  from 
the  "positive"  side,  this  evidence  has  no 
bearing  on  the  absolute  value  of  early 
bleeding,  though  demonstrating  the  rela- 
tively injurious  effect  of  late  bleeding  in 
the  disease. 

Looking  at  the  general  results  of  these 
test  cases,  we  find,  however,  that  the 
mortality  under  Louis '  amounted  to  32 
out  of  107  cases,  or  30 "8  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  Grisolle  in  233  cases  was  15*8  per 
cent.,  or  10  per  cent,  for  the  earlier  bleed- 
ings, and  17 "o  per  cent,  for  the  later  ;  a 
mortality  which  in  Louis's  cases  is  vastly 
in  excess  of  the  average  results  of  an  ex- 
pectant treatment,  and  in  GrisoUe's  is 
only  so  to  a  less  degree. 

Tor  an  absolute  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  bleeding  and  non-bleeding 
plan  by  the  same  individual,  the  most 
authentic  data  are  those  of  Grisolle,  Wun- 
derlich,  IIuss,  Dietl,  and  Dr.  Todd.  The 
two  former  have  attempted  to  show  that 
a  number  of  cases  treated  by  venesection 
have  on  the  whole  a  shorter  duration  and 
a  more  favorable  course  than  those  in 
which  no  abstraction  of  blood  is  practised. 
Grisolle 's  data  only  rest  on  a  comparison 
of  eleven  mild  cases  left  to  absolute  expec- 
tancy [including  a  rigorous  French  diete), 
and  thirteen  of  the  same  type  treated  by. 
bleeding.  In  the  former,  he  states  that 
the  convalescence  only  began  on  the  tenth 
day,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  physi- 
cal signs  was  protracted  to  the  twenty- 


'  Louis's  own  data  afford  one  of  tlie  best 
evidences  of  the  fallacies  inherent  in  this 
class  of  statistics,  for  the  percentage  of  mor- 
tality in  liis  first  series  is  greater  in  those 
bled  during  the  first  four  days  than  in  those 
Mod  later,  in  the  proportions  of  42-8  to  25 
per  cent.  ;  a  fallacy  which  Louis  himself 
pointed  out  and  rightly  attributed  to  the 
comparatively  advanced  ag(!S  of  .the  patients 
who  constituted  the  former  class. 


second  or  thirtieth,  while  in  the  latter  the 
fever  disappeared  on  the  average  on  the 
seventh,  and  the  physical  signs  on  the 
twelfth  days.  These  data  have  a  certain 
incontestable  value,  but  the  number  of 
cases  is  too  small  to  weigh  largely  in  the 
balance  of  evidence  derived  from  the 
natural  history  of  the  disease. 

Wunderlich's  evidence  is  also  in  favor 
of  bleeding.  He  gives  a  total  of  190  cases, 
with  an  average  mortality  of  11-57  per 
cent. ;  7G  were  treated  without  bleeding, 
with  a  mortality  of  17-10  per  cent.,  and  47 
with  bleeding,  with  a  mortality  of  G-3B 
per  cent.  The  data  as  to  sex,  age,  and 
compUcations  are,  however,  here  also  very 
imperfect.'  In  contradistinction,  how- 
ever, to  the  almost  universal  evidence  of 
other  authorities,  he  considers  that  in 
eighteen  cases  of  those  bled  on  the  first  or 
second  day,  there  was  an  almost  immedi- 
ate cessation  of  the  pneumonic  process  in 
ten  (i.  e.  crisis  on  the  second,^  third,  and 
fourth  days),  and  in  five  more  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  pyrexia. 

Traube  (IJeber  Krisen  und  kritische 
Tagen)  had  before  asserted  that  as  the 
natural  tendency  of  Pneumonia  is  to  a 
crisis  in  the  uneven  days,  active  therapeu- 
tic interference  by  emetics  or  bleeding  was 
likely  to  induce  the  crisis  at  these  periods. 

Thomas,''  however,  as  the  result  of  his 
researches,  made  eight  years  later  than 
Wimderlich's,  but  in  the  same  hospital, 
asserts  that  bleeding  has  little  or  no  influ- 
ence in  the  reduction  of  temperature,  and 
that  the  course  of  Pneumonia  is  identi- 
cally the  same,  both  under  "  active"  and 
indifferent  treatment ;  and  the  same  re- 
sult had  been  before  arrived  at  by  voa 
Baerensprung,*  one  of  the  earliest  obser- 
vers on  this  subject.  Thomas  further 
points  out  that  the  elTcct  of  bleeding  short- 
ly before  the  crisis  is  in  some  cases  to  pro- 


'  Wunderlicli  gives  collectively  114  cases 
in  whom  local  bleeding  (58)  (?),  general 
bleeding  (47,)  and  spontaneous  hemorrhage 
(9)  occurred.  The  evidence  deduced  from 
the  latter  is,  however,  almost  valueless ;  iu 
seven  of  these  epistaxis  occurred  simulta- 
neously with  the  crisis  ;  in  two  females  men- 
struation took  place  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease,  and  in  one  of  these  the  crisis  followed 
its  cessation.  Wunderlich  gives  no  collective 
data,  but  only  selects  typical  numbers  ;  c.  g. 
he  only  analyzes  thirty-two  of  the  seventy-six 
cases  where  no  bleeding  was  practised. 

*  This  result  is  certainly  remarkable  when 
compared  with  the  average  frequency  of  the 
crisis  on  the  third  day.  The  amount  of  blood 
drawn  was  from  seven  to  sixteen  ounces. 

8  Arch.  Phys.  Heilk.  18G4.  It  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  Thomas's  data  resijcct- 
ing  critical  days,  before  quoted,  do  not  include 
these  cases  of  Wunderlich's,  though  made  in 
the  same  hospital.  Thomas  states  that  his 
observations  date  from  18G0.  Wunderlich's 
paper  was  published  in  1856. 

<  Mullor's  Archiv,  1851,  p.  174. 
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(luce  an  unnsiturally  low  temperature  after 
tliis  has  oeeuiTed.  As  eucli  extniine  de- 
l)ressi()iisoft(!inpc'raturc  are  almost  always 
associated  wltii  marked  prostration,  this 
result  of  venesection  can  i)y  no  means  bo 
considered  a  desirable  one. 

Dietl's  oljservations  have  been  l)efore 
alluded  to,  but  they  allbrd  very  strong 
arguments  against  the  utility  of  venesec- 
tion. His  lirst  observations'  on  380  cases 
gave  the  following  results  : — 

Vonosocliuu.   Tiirtiiroinotio,  Expectant, 
large  dosoH. 

No.  of  Cases    G8            lOU  189 
Mortality 

per  cent.    20            20-7  7-4 

Dietl's  statistics,  in  exact  opposition  to 
GrisoUc's,  show  that  cases  left  to  a  purely 
expectant  treatment  have  a  shorter  dura- 
tion of  the  pyrcxial  period,  and  a  more 
rapid  convalescence  than  those  treated 
cither  by  bleeding  or  tartar  emetic,  while 
the  age  of  the  patients  and  the  complica- 
tions present  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
equivalent  under  all  the  systems  triccf. 
In  a  later  publication^  he  gives  the  statis- 
tics of  750  cases  (412  males  and  338  fe- 
males), all  treated  without  venesection  in 
the  four  years  1847-50,  with  a  mortality 
of  9 '2  per  cent.  Many  of  these  were  com- 
plicated (389  cases),  including  all  the  fatal 
cases ;  a  large  proportion  (5i5  cases)  suf- 
fered from  "severe"  dyspnoea.  In  the 
majority  of  those  who  recovered,  the  py- 
rexia lasted  only  from  five  to  eight  days, 
and  the  convalescence  in  most,  from  seven 
to  fourteen  days. 

Huss's  observations,  extending  over  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  during  the  time  in 
which  bleeding  was  indiscriminately  prac- 
tised in  the  hospitals  of  Stockholm,  the 
mortality  was  greater  than  after  it  had 
been  discontinued.  During  the  former 
period  of  eight  years,  from  1840  to  1847, 
when  venesection  was  generally  employed, 
the  mortality  was  11 '54  per  cent.,  and 
during  the  succeeding  eight  years,  from 
1848  to  1855,  when  it  was  rarely  resorted 
to,  it  was  10*21  per  cent.;  or  the  mortal- 
ity of  the  former  period  exceeded  that  of 
the  latter  by  1*33  per  cent.  The  average 
duration  of  the  disease  in  those  who  re- 
covered during  the  latter  period  Avas  also 
shorter,  being  20*9  days  in  the  former, 
and  18*12  days  in  the  latter. 

The  contrast  of  the  effects  of  the  two 
systems  of  treatment  on  the  duration  of 
the  disease  was  markedly  greater  in  the 
females  than  in  the  males  ;  the  average 
duration  in  the  former  being  7*6  days 
shorter  in  those  not  bled,  while  in  the 
latter  the  difference  was  only  1*83  days." 


'  Bnr  Aderlass  in  der  Lungen  Entzttndnng. 
Wicn.   Med.   Woch.   1832.  Schmidt's 
J.nhrcsb.  1852,  Ixxvi.  p.  30. 
3  An  analysis  of  IIuss's  statistics  shows 


ITuss  asserts  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  pneumonias 
admitted  during  these  periods,  and  he 
concludes  that  the  difference  is  to  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  influence  of  treat- 
ment.'   IIuss  further  adds  that,  in  his 


that  tho  corresponding  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes  during  tliese  periods  were  as  follows:  

1840  to  1847.  1848  to  1805. 

Males  .  773  cases.  Males  .  1195  cases. 
Females    147     "         Females     220  " 

'  I  have  analyzed  IIuss's  tables,  to  see  if 
any  dilTerence  in  age  of  the  patients  treated 
conkl  have  had  any  influence  on  tliese  re- 
sults, but  the  subjoined  table,  constructed 
from  his,  would  appear  to  negative  the  possi- 
bility :— 


AOB  .... 

C— 10. 

10—20. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

1840  to  1847  ) 
Bleeding  { 
1S48  to  IS-jS  > 
Non-bleeding  ) 

3 
6 

33-3 
0 

104 

12.* 

7-8 
4-8 

Aqe  .... 

20—30. 

1  30—40. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

1 

No.  of 

cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

1840  to  1S47  j 
Bleeding  \ 

1 843  to  1  sr.r>  ; 
Kon-bleeding  \ 

430 
6U 

6 

5-2 

321 
495 

10-5 
10-8 

AOE  .... 

40—50. 

50—60. 

No.  of 

cases. 

Per  cent. 

of  deaths. 

1 

No.  of 

cases 

Per  cent. 

of  deKlhs. 

lStOtolS47  ) 
Bleeding  < 
184S  to  ISS.-)  j 
ITon-bleediug  \ 

125 
238 

22'4' 
16-7 

49 
7C 

18-3 
23-7 

AOK  .... 

60—70. 

70— SO. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

No.  of 

cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

1S40  to  1847  J 
Bleedin<{  \ 
Kon-bleeding  \ 
1848  to  1853  \ 

7 

22 

14  2 
27-2  j 

1 
3 

0 
66.6 

The  totals  of  those  above  and  below  .-et.  40 
may  be  represented  thus  , — 


Under  40  Trars. 

Over  40  Years. 

No.  of 

cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

No.  of 

cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

1840  to  1S47 
1848  to  1S5S 

858 
1201 

9-.7 
7-4 

182 
341 

20-8 
19-3 

It  will  thus.be  seen  that  a  minor  degree  of 
mortality  exists  both  for  cases  below  and 
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opinion,  treatment  by  bleeding  disturbs 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
crisis,  a  result  before  pointed  out  by 
Bairlivi  and  adopted  by  GrisoUe. 

If  we  look  at  the  effect  of  large  bleed- 
hi.t^s  indiscriminately  practised,  we  see  an 
enormous  excess  of  mortality  attending 
the  treatment.  Many  of  the  data  of  these 
are  very  contradictory,  but  some  are  all 
but  conclusive. ' 

Andral's  mortality  amounted  to  more 
than  half  his  cases,  or  thirty-six  out  of 
sixt3'--tive.  Of  the  uncomplicated  cases, 
nine  were  bled  in  the  first  stage  of  con- 
gestion, and  two  died  ;  of  thirteen  bled  in 
the  second  stage,  live  died  ;  of  seven  bled 
in  the  third  stage,  all  died  ;  and  of  thirty- 
six  complicated  cases,  twenty-two  died.^ 
The  mortality  of  Bouillaud,  according  to 
his  own  report,  was  only  11  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  Pellatan's  12  per  cent.  Louis's 
mortality  we  have  already  seen.  That  of 
Chomel,  according  to  Louis's  report,  was 
32  per  cent.  Kasori's — a  treatment  com- 
plicated with  enormous  doses  of  tartar 
emetic — gave  a  mortality  of  22  per  cent. 
The  moi-tality  of  Broussais  is  given  at  6B 
per  cent. 

Many  will  contrast  with  these  the  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Bennett  before  alluded  to, 
which  even  if  considered  exceptionally 
favorable,  demonstrate  that   during  a 

above  40  in  the  second  half  of  this  period  of 
sixteen  yeai's,  tliough  the  number  of  cases  in 
both  instances  is  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
period,  but  that  in  the  later  decennial  epochs 
of  life,  after  fetat.  50,  tlie  mortality,  as  shown 
by  tlie  first  table  (in  the  second  period  of 
non-bleeding),  absolutely  appears  to  bo  great- 
er. This  is,  however,  prol)ably  fallacious, 
owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  cases  on 
which  they  are  calculated,  since,  in  the  face 
of  the  positive  evideuce  to  the  contrary,  it 
■would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  venesection 
is  relatively  less  dangerous  at  advanced  ages. 
The  data  in  Huss's  tables  give  no  means  of 
forming  further  accurate  comparisons  on  the 
influence  of  sex  as  compared  with  age,  or  of 
the  complications  present.  The  former,  as 
far  as  I  can  gather  from  his  tables,  appears 
to  be  immaterial — the  latter  remains  unan- 
swered ;  but  in  dealing  with  such  large  num- 
bers the  probable  influence  of  this  cause  of 
fallacy  in  the  comparison  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  fluctuations  in  the  mortality 
m  different  years  appear,  as  already  pointed 
out,  to  have  been  almost  as  great  in  the  lat- 
ter as  iu  the  former  period. 

'  How  uncertain  such  data  may  be  appears 
from  a  oonnnunication  made  by  Skoda  to  Dr. 
BalfoLir,  that  in  1840  he  treated  sixty-four 
females  by  large  bleedings  and  tartar  emetic, 
with  only  one  death,  but  that  in  the  same 
year  the  deaths  among  the  males  brought 
this  average  mortality  to  12-5  per  cent, 
(lint,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  184G,  xxii. 
p.  590.)  ' 

«  Analysis  by  Dr.  Markham, 
VOL.  11.— 16 


period  extending  over  sixteen  years  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  of  Pneumo- 
nia, taken  indiscriminately,  may  recover 
perfectly  without  venesection,'  in  the  ab- 
sence of  serous  complications,  although 
presenting  in  some  instances  tlic  most 
marked  forms  of  dyspnoia  and  lividity  of 
face,  associated  with  double  Pneumonia, 
or  an  extensive  affection  of  one  side  in- 
volving iu  iifteen  cases  the  whole  of  one 
lung.  They  further  show  that  the  period 
of  convalescence  and  tlie  duration  of  the 
disease  do  not  exceed,  and  in  many  cases 
fall  very  short  of,  those  observed  when 
venesection  is  practised.  Nor  can  we  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
his  facts  adduced  from  the  same  field  of 
observation,  that  while  the  mortality  from 
Pneumonia  in  the  Koyal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  prior  to  1848,  and  when  large 
bleedings  were  practised,  was  36  per  cent., 
this  diminished  during  eight  years  when 
bleeding  was  less  employed  to  21  per  cent., 
and  in  the  following  nine  years  to  11  per 
cent.,  while  in  Dr.  Bennett's  own  practice 
it  has  only  amounted  to  3  per  cent. 

Dr.  Todd^  also  pointed  out  that  while 
the  mortality  from  Pneumonia  treated  by 
bleeding  combined  with  the  use  of  tartar 
emetic  amounted  to  one  in  six  cases,  this 
under  a  treatment  by  salines,  nourish- 
ment, and  support  was  only  one  in  nine. 

The  argument  that  Pneumonia  has 
changed  its  type  and  has  acquired  of  late 
years  a  more  asthenic  character  than  it 
formerly  possessed,  is  one  on  which  exact 
data  are  necessarily  wanting.^ 

'  Nine  of  Dr.  Bennett's  cases  were  bled  be- 
fore he  saw  them,  and  to  an  extent  varying 
from  twelve  to  thirty  ounces  ;  sixteen  more 
were  subjected  to  limited  bleeding  by  leeches 
or  cupping :  the  amount  so  lost  is  calculated 
by  him  as  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to 
eight  ounces.  These  cases  had  not  a  mora 
favorable  course  than  those  not  so  treated. 

2  Clinical  Lectures,  p.  310. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  very 
superficial  sketch  of  the  able  and  elaborate 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  this 
controversy.  They  will  be  found  for  the 
most  part  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  the  years  1S5G-59,  in  papers 
by  Drs.  Alison  and  Christison,  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Gairdner,  Dr.  Bal- 
four, and  Dr.  Mitchell.  An  admirable  sum- 
mary of  them  is  contained  in  an  article  at- 
tributed by  Dr.  Bennett  to  Dr.  Sibson,  "  The 
Blood-letting  Controversy."  in  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Chir.  Rev.  1858.  The  question  of  the 
theory  of  the  "change  of  type"  in  acute  in- 
flammation is  fully  considered  and  negatived 
by  Dr.  Markham  in  the  Gulstonian  Lectures 
for  1864,  "Bleeding  and  Change  of  Type  iu 
Diseases,"  and  also  by  Dr.  Balfour,  "  Hrema- 
tophobia,  an  liistorical  sketch,"  Edin.  Med. 
Journ.  1858.  To  the  latter  the  author  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  earlier  liistory  of  the 
schools  of  opinion  on  this  subject.    To  Dr. 
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Cullen'8  description  of  liigh  fever  and  j 
of  a  full  boundin;^  pulse  applies  to  nleu-  ! 
risy  as  well  as  lo  Pneumonia,  and  in-  | 
stances  of  this  class  of  syujptonis  in  botii  , 
diseasses  in  youn;;  adults  are  not  now,  I  ' 
believe,  so  very  rare  as  tliey  are  sometimes  ' 
stated  to  be.    Sucli  cases  of  Pneumonia,  ] 
however,  are  those  most  likely  to  recf)ver 
under  any  circumstances,  and  the  state- 
ment that  they     bear"  bleedinj,'  better 
than  the  more  adynamic  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease is  no  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  treat- 
ment, but  only  of  the  minor  degree  of 
danger  attending  it  under  these  circum- 
stances, while  there  is  abundant  evidence 
tbat  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  superlluous.    Further,  the 
soft  and  yielding  pulse,  which  is  the  most 
connnon  in  Pneumonia,  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  from  l)r.  Gregory's  own 
records,  to  have  been  prevalent  in  his 
time,  as  now,  but  that  it  certainly  formed 
no  obstacle  to  his  course  of  venesection. 
The  argument  of  Drs.  Balfour  and  Mark- 
ham,  that  this  asserted  change  of  type  was 
not  recognized  by  some  of  the  most  acute 
observers  then  practising  for  nearly  twenty 
years'  after  it  was  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  epidemics  of  cholera  and  influenza  in 
1830  and  1832,  and  that  bleeding  was  only 
discontinued  after  the  experiment  of  an 
expectant  treatment  had  proved  its  inu- 
tility, appears  also  a  very  forcible  one. 
Bleeding  was  instituted  and  practised  on 
the  theoretical  ground  of  humoralism,  or 
on  the  mechanical  (or  "  hydrauUc,"  Bal- 
four) ground  of  relieving  the  congested 
lung.   It  was  held  to  be  the  almost  univer- 
sal "remedy  for  fever  and  inflammation, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  and  that  at  a  pe- 
riod antecedent  to  the  more  perfect  recog- 
nition of  Pneumonia  by  means  of  physical 
diagnosis,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
have  extended  the  practice  ;  but  the  final 
proof  of  experiment  necessary  to  an  in- 
ductive science  was  not  applied  by  its 
advocates,  and  when  thus  applied  the 
inutility  of  the  treatment  was  immedi- 
ately demonstrated.    The  analogy  also  of 
a  change  of  type  in  fevers  is  a  most 
doubtful  one,  since  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  those  referred  to 
by  Sydenham  and  others  were  not  difier- 
ent  manifestations  of  one  disease,  but 
■were  in  reality  tlie  different  forms  of  ty- 
phus, typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever,  whose 
specifically  diverse  nature  was  not  recog- 
nized until  the  writings  of  Sir  W.  Jenner. 
Dr.  Balfour's  historical  researches  have 
proved  that  this  question  is  by  no  moans 
a  new  one,  but  that  it  has  descended  to 

Bennett's  work  on  Pnoumonia,  and  to  Dr. 
Sibson's  artiolo,  tho  author  is  indebted  for 
many  valuable  statistical  contributions. 

'  Dr.  Balfour  cit(!9  Dr.  Alison  as  writing 
in  1844  ("Patholojry"),  (bat  bleeding  was 
the  most  important  remedy  for  Pneumonia. 


us  from  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  as 
opposed  to  tho8(!  of  Galen,  and  that  even 
in  tiie  last  c(;ntury  the  same  argument 
was  advanced  when  tlie  ojjjwnents  of  ven- 
esection had  demonstrated  its  inutility  in 
acute  disease ;  Dr.  Markiiam  has  also 
shown  tbat  it  was  supi)Oiled  by  no  less 
an  authority  tlian  John  Hunter.  The 
opinion  that  such  a  change  of  type  lias 
taken  place  within  more  recent  jjeriods 
is  further  controverted  by  contem])orary 
tbougli  indirect  evidence.  Laennec  stated 
that  tlie  success  of  Dumangier  in  the 
treatment  of  Pneumonia  witbout  bleed- 
ing was  equal  to  tliat  of  Corvisart,  who 
bled  frcelv  ;  and  Dr.  Balfour  observes 
that  at  the  very  time  Dr.  Gregory  was 
practising  his  enormous  bleedings,  Laen- 
nec asserted  that  the  treatment  of  Pneu- 
monia by  tartar  emetic  alone  had  reduced 
its  mortality  to  3  per  cent.    The  argu- 
ment also  involves  this  remarkable  para- 
dox, that  a  disease  in  its  asthenic  jorm 
is,  in  the  abstract,  vastly  less  dangerous 
than  when  presenting  a  sthenic  type ;  a 
paradox  utterly  confuted  by  our  daily  ex- 
perience, not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  other 
inflammatory  diseases.   This  paradox  ap- 
pears in  some  of  the  ablest  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  a 
change  of  type  in  acute  disease,  since  one 
of  its  most  eminent  advocates  hails  with 
satisfaction  some  signs  of  a  return  of  the 
sthenic  character. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  change 
of  treatment  from  venesection  to  a  milder 
system  also  militates  strongly  against  this 
view.  Skoda  and  Dietl  conmienced  their 
investigations  on  the  results  of  expectant 
treatment  on  purely  experimental  grounds, 
and  the  former  to  the  present  day  denies' 
any  recognizable  change  of  type  in  the 
forms  of  Pneumonia  observed  by  him.* 

As  a  final  conclusion  of  the  argument, 
it  must,  the  author  believes,  be  adnutted 
on  the  evidence  brought  forward,  that  at 
no  period  since  A.  D.  1700  has  blood-letting 
in  Pneumonia  been  shown  to  be  a  general 
necessity  in  the  disease;  and  that  although 
on  more  than  one  occasion  since  this  date 
a  change  in  the  vital  characteristics  of  the 
disease  has  been  asserted,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  recovery  of  patients  suflcnng 
from  it,  on  whom  no  venesection  was 
practised,  yet  that  no  valid  proof  has  been 
attbrded  that  such  a  change  has  really  at 


1863. 


>   Allg.    Wien.    Med.    Zeit.  viii. 
Schmidt"s  .Tahrb.  cxx.  34.      ,  ,    _    .„  , 

2  A  denial  also  maintained  by  Bouillaud, 
who  is  stated  by  Dr.  Bennett  to  pursue  his 
system  of  venesection  coup  sur  coup  with  una- 
bated energy,  and  with  the  fulles  belief  in 
its  snccess;  while  Grisollc,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  still  holding  venesection  to  be  the 
best  treatment,  asserts  liis  belief  that  la 
constitution  m^dicalo  est  moins  inflamniatoire 
qu'il  y  a  vingt  ans." 
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any  time  taken  place.    [To  indicate  tliat 
I  am  not  alone  iu  maintaining  that  tlic 
use  of  venesection  is  not  obsolete  (but 
ratiier  has  of  late  partially  revived)  in 
American  practice,  I  may  (^uote  some  re- 
marks made  recently,  in  a  discussion  in 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,' 
by  Prof.  Wm.  Pepper:  "If  a  patient  is 
seen  early,  before  hepatization  has  oc- 
curred, and  while,  although  the  central 
part  of  the  ailected  area  is  probably  so 
seriously  damaged  that  fully  developed 
iutlammation  will  there  occur,  there  is  a 
zone  surrounding  this  where  the  vessels 
are    merely  extremel}'   congested,  and 
where,  if  a  prompt  relief  of  tliis  engorge- 
ment can  be  effected,  proliferation  and 
diapedesis  (i.e.,  inflammatory  exudation) 
may  be  prevented.    Now,  at  this  stage  I 
feel  sure  that  prompt  venesection  will 
favor  such  a  good  result,  and  thus  may 
possibly  abort  or,  at  all  events,  limit  the 
extent  of  the  inflammatory  process.  This 
same  effect  may  be  secured  in  a  less  de- 
gree, but  with  more  safety,  in  cases  where 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of 
general  venesection,  by  leechir  g  or  wet 
cupping  ;  but  later,  when  the  local  dis- 
ease is  fully  developed,  venesection  seems 
to  me  of  doubtful  propriety.    The  only 
advantage  to  be  hoped  for  would  be  the 
relief  of  a  laboring  and  over-loaded  right 
heart,  and  this  relief  would  necessarily 
be  transient,  since  the  mechanical  cause 
would  remain.    It  seems,  therefore,  tiiat 
in  most  cases,  after  full  development  of  hep- 
atization, failure  of  the  right  heart  from 
over-loading  may  be  treated  more  success- 
fully by  other  means  than  venesection."] 


ZN-TERLOBULAK  PNEUMONIA.  — 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERLOBULAR TISSUE  OF  THE 
LUNG. 

This  is  the  acute  form,  and  in  the 
human  subject  is  a  disease  of  the  ex- 
tremest  rarity.  Dr.  Hodgkin^  alludes  to 
it,  and  it  has  been  figured  by  Sir  R.  Cars- 
well. »  Dr.  Stokes'  also  describes  a  case 
where  "the  substance  of  the  lower  lobe 
was  completely  dissected  from  its  pleura 
by  the  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
subserous  mucous  membrane.  This  pro- 
cess also  was  found  to  have  invaded  ex- 
tensively the  interlobular  and  intervesicu- 
lar  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  cause  this  part 


['  Feb.  19,  1879  ;  reported  in  Phila.  Medi- 
cal Times,  April  26,  1879.] 

^  Mucous  and  Serous  Membranes,  ii.  149 
Museum  Univ.  Coll.  c.b.  573.    In  liis 
manuscript  account  of  this  drawing,  Sir  R 

IftLt,'  '1'°  '^""^  °f  bladder 

Without  pulmonary  symptoms. 

*  Diseases  of  Chest,  144, 


of  the  lung  to  resemble  nearly  the  struc- 
ture of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  All  these 
nearly  isolated  lobules  were  surrounded 
by  puriform  matter,  in  which  they  hung 
from  their  bronchial  pedicles."  The  ex- 
act condition  of  the  vesicular  texture  is 
not  described  by  Dr.  Stokes,  but  his  de- 
scription would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
it  was  in  a  state  of  hepatization.  Roki- 
tansky'  has  also  described  the  disease  in  a 
form  very  similar  to  that  met  by  Dr. 
Stokes. 

In  Dr.  Stokes's  case  death  took  place 
on  the  twelfth  day  from  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  Large  rales  were 
heard  over  the  site  of  the  change,  and 
the  characters  of  the  respiration  led  Dr. 
Stokes  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  cav- 
ity. Renewed  rigors  and  coi)ious  sweat- 
ing occurred  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
were  repeated  up  to  the  time  of  the  pa- 
tient's death. 

I  have  seen  one  instance  of  this  change 
in  the  interlobular  tissue,  caused  by  the 
direct  extension  of  a  post-pharyngeal  ab- 
scess along  the  posterior  mediastinum  to 
the  roots  of  the  bronchi.  There  was  eflu- 
sion  with  i-ecent  lymph  in  both  laleurfE. 
The  interlobular  septa  of  the  lower  lobe 
of  one  lung  w^ere  greatly  thickened  and  of 
a  yellowish  color,  and  were  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  purulent  infiltration.  The  lung 
tissue  intervening  between  them,  was  con- 
densed, but  was  otherwise  healtliy,  with 
the  exception  of  several  pysemic  abscesses 
scattered  through  its  tissue.  Thrombi 
were,  however,  found  in  several  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  this  case  also 
there  were  considerable  pyrexia  and  fre- 
quent rigors  followed  by  sweating.  Dul- 
ness  on  percussion  existed  at  the  base  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  and  was  attended  by 
weak  bronchial  breathing  and  by  fine 
crepitation,  mingled  with  fremitus  in  these 
situations.  The  physical  signs  present, 
however,  cannot  be  "referred  in  this  case 
exclusively  to  the  condition  of  the  inter- 
lobular septa,  since  other  complications 
were  present. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  implication  of  the  interlobular 
septa,  though  so  rare  in  man,  is  the  ordi- 
nary appearance  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
of  the  bovine  species.  A  full  description 
of  its  characteristics  has  been  given  by 
Professor  F.  Weber  of  Kiel." 

There  is  no  evidence  at  present  existing 
that  such  a  condition  precedes  those  thick- 
enings of  the  interlobular  septa  which  are 
occasionally  observed  to  follow  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  occurrence  of  this 
process  in  a  modified  form  may  be  the 
origin  of  such  appearances  to  which 
further  allusion  will  be  made. 


'  Anat.  Path.  18G1,  iii. 
*  Virchow's  Arcliiv,  vi. 
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CHRONIC  PNEUMONIA. 
By  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Synonyms 
full 


Cirrhosis  (?)' ;  Intersti- 


Pueuinonia  *,*    Lungen  -  luduration 


'  Dr.  Walshe,  for  whose  opinion  I  entertain 
tluf  most  profound  rospect,  luul  to  wliom  as  a 
fiinncr  teacher  I  cannot  siUIiciently  express 
niy  obligations,  regards  Chronic  Pneumonia 
and  Cirrhosis  as  independent  diseases.  The 
liabits  of  inquiry  which  he  taught  his  pupils 
will,  I  trust,  servo  as  an  excuse  for  one  of 
tlunu  expressing  an  opinion  on  this  point 
which  diifers  in  some  respects  from  his  own. 
The  illustrations  of  the  final  effects  of  a  pneu- 
monia which  has  lapsed  into  a  chronic  state, 
appear  to  me  to  show  that  the  result  of  the 
changes  thus  induced  differs  in  no  essential 
particulars  from  those  which  are  met  with  in 
"  cirrhosis"  of  the  lung,  in  regard  both  to  the 
induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  the 
dilatations  of  the  bronchi,  which  so  commonly 
are  found  in  this  state.    M.  Charcot  is  indeed 
disposed  to  make  the  existence  of  such  dilata- 
tions a  ground  of  distinction  between  the  two 
diseases,  but  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  such  dilatations  are  found  in  cases  where 
induration  has  succeeded  to  an  attack  of 
Acute  Pneumonia.    They  are  not  indeed  so 
evident  in  the  early  as  in  the  later  stages  of 
such  cases,  and  induration  found  in  the  latter 
is  only  a  progressive  change  ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  disease 
if  sufficiently  protracted.    The  question  is  in 
one  sense  a  purely  pathological  one,  but  as 
far  as  clinical  diagnosis  rests  on  a  pathologi- 
cal basis  it  is  not  without  its  significance. 
There  is  abundant  proof  that  thickening  of 
the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  resulting  in  the 
complete  obliteration  of  their  cavities,  is  a 
final  result  of  Chronic  Pneumonia,  and  it  is 
this  condition  which  is  described  in  all  (the 
few)  authentic  cases  of  "  cirrhosis."    I  have 
discussed  at  some  length  the  possibility  of  its 
origin  in  idiopathic  changes  independently  of 
such  inflammatory  action.     In  the  light  in 
which  I  regard  this  state,  and  with  this  ex- 
planation,   I    have   ventured    to  use  Dr. 
Walshe's  recorded  case  of  this  disease,  which 
is  the  most  perfect  extant,  and  also  his  no 
less  admirable  commentary,  as  an  illustration 
of  chronic  pulmonary  induration. 

2  The  terra  Interstitial  Pneumonia  also  ap- 
pears to  me  etymologically  to  express  only 
very  imperfectly  the  real  character  of  this 
affection.  The  most  important  secondary 
effect  of  chronic  inflammatory  action  on  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs  is  the  tliick(^ning  of  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli,  and  not  of  the  int.^rstitial 
tissue.  It  is  indeed  a  question  how  far  the 
latter  is  implicated,  at  least  primarily,  in  this 
procuss. 


fl-IcBchl),  German;  Sclerosis  of  Lung 
(Jaccoud) ;  Fibroid  Plilliisis ;  Plithisie 
avcc  Melano.se  (Baylej;  Scirrlius  of  Lung 
(Aveuln-ugger  and  older  writers). 

Definition. — A  chronic  induration  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  depending  on  a 
tliickening  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  by  a 
fibrous  growth,  wliich  causes  a  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  air-vesi- 
cles. This  condition  leads  finally  to  con- 
traction of  the  lung.  It  is  commonly  uni- 
lateral ;  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi ;  and  it  tends, 
either  through  ulcerations  proceeding 
from  these,  or  from  secondary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  indurated  tissue,  to  give  rise 
to  cavities  in,  or  gangrene  of,  tne  lung. 
It  is  associated  with  dyspnosa,  with 
cough,  occasionally  with  fetid  expectora- 
tion, and  with  haemoptysis.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  protracted,  but  it  tends 
to  a  fatal  issue  after  considerable  periods, 
through  impairment  of  sanguification, 
dropsy,  diarrhoea,  and  gradual  marasmus, 
or  through  acute  intercurrent  diseases  af- 
fecting the  opposite  lung. 

HiSTORT.— The  condition  of  the  lung 
included  under  this  title  is  one  whose  na- 
ture and  pathological  relations  are  as  yet 
only  imperfectly  defined. 

The  views  expressed  by  some  recent 
pathologists  respecting  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  the  changes  in  the  lung  in  many 
instances  of  phthisis  would,  if  correct, 
necessarily  involve  the  inclusion  under 
this  title  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  hitherto  regarded  as  tubercular,  and 
indeed  the  estimate  of  the  frequency  of 
Chronic  Pneumonia  formed  by  diflerent 
authors  has  varied  largely  with  their 
opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  tuber- 
cular changes.  This  division  of  opinion 
dates  at  lea"st  from  the  period  of  modern 
patholoo-ical  research.  By  some  authori- 
ties and  in  particular  by  Broussais,'  Cru- 
veilhier,^'  Reinhardt,^  and  more  recently 

1  See  especially  Examen,  vol.  i.  Aph.  161 
to  171  ;  Hist,  des  Phlog.  i.  Proleg.  P- hj.  v. 
vi.  ib.  p.  3  ;  Examen,  iv.  24.5,  402  ;  Hist,  des 
I'hh"'  ii.  385.  Broussais  recognized  a  pul- 
monary non-tubercular  phthisis,  but  he  re- 
garded tubercles  as  the  result  of  inflammation 
or  irritation  of  the  lymphatic  tissues. 

2  Anat.  Path.  fi6n.  vol.  iv.  1862. 

3  Annalen  der  Charit6,  vol.  i. 
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by  Lebcrt,'  all  tubercular  changes  have 
been  regarded  as  essentially  intlannnatory 
in  their  nature. 

Others,  with  Andral,**  who  recognized 
only  the  softer  and  more  opaque  granula- 
tions as  tubercular,  have  regarded  the 
gray  granulation  of  Bayle,  which  many 
hovv  consider  the  type  of  "  true  tubercle," 
as  the  result  of  a  Chronic  Vesicular  or 
Lobular  Pneumonia.  A  third  series  of 
observers — among  whom  may  be  named 
Gendrin,^  the  late  Dr.  Addison,''  and, 
more  recently,  Niemeyer^  and  Colberg''— 
maintain  an  opinion  precisely  the  reverse 
of  Andral's,  and  assert  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  softer  "  tubercles,"  and  nearly 
all  caseous  changes  found  in  the  lung, 
are  due  to  a  Pneumonia  which  some  of 
these  authors  have  termed  "cheesy"  or 
"scrofulous."  This  view  has  also  been 
in  part  supported  by  Virchow,''  but  it  has 
been  generalized  by  some  recent  writers 

1  Gaz.  Mdd.  de  Par.  1867.  Sur  la  Pneu- 
moiiie  disseminee  chronique. 

2  Free.  Anat.  Path.  ii.  518  et  seq.  ;  Empis, 
De  la  Granulie.  See  also  Reynaud,  Mai.  des 
Bronchus,  Diet,  de  Med.,  vol.  vi. 

3  Hist.  Anat.  des  lull.  ii.  334. 

*  Works,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed.  Dr.  Addison's 
statements  on  this  subject  ai-e  somewhat  con- 
flicting, and  soma  passages  in  his  writings 
would  almost  lead  to  the  conviction  that  he 
held  tubercle  to  be  an  inflammatory  product; 
e.  g.  loc.  cit.  p.  33:  "  Unless  the  simple  trans- 
parent tubercle  already  alluded  to  can  be 
considered  as  a  separate  and  distinct  body, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  varied  morbid  condi- 
tions coming  under  the  denomination  of  tuber- 
cle which  has  not  appeared  to  result  from 
changes  in  or  on  the  natural  tissue.  .  .  . 
Tliese  morbid  changes  have  appeared  to  mo 
periectly  identical  with  those  of  inflamma- 
tion." "  The  immediate  morbid  changes  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  pneumonia  and  by  phthisi- 
cal disease  are  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  the  albumen,  ....  being  much  more 
susceptible  of  organization,  and  consequently 
more  likely  to  become  permanent  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter"  (ib.  p.  34).  "If 
called  upon  to  give  an  expressive  name  to  tu- 
bercular phthisis,  I  should  venture  to  desig- 
nate tlie  disease  Scrofulous  Pneumonia."  fn 
other  places  {e.g.  p.  30),  however,  he  treats 
of  the  gray  granulation  as  occurring  indepen- 
dently of  inflammatory  change  ;  and  at  p.  49 
he  status,  "However  analogous  and  closely 
allied  the  abnormal  condition  which  produces 
tubercle  may  be  to  that  which  constitutes  in- 
flammation, we  cannot  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  admit  their  identity."  In  an- 
other passage,  however,  he  distinguishes  two 
knuls  of  tubercle,  a  firm  transparent,  and  a 
soft  opaque  form  (loc.  cit.  pp.  49,  50) 

6  Lehrb.  Spec.  Path.  Thcrap.  Ed.  1868,  ii. 
j6.i-b.  Khnische  Vortrago  iibor  die  Lungen 
bchwmdsucht,  passim. 

^  Deutsch.  Arch.  Klin.  Med.  ii. 

7  Wien.  Med.  Woch.  185G.    Die  Krankhaf- 
ten  Geschwulste,  vol.  ii.  pp.  600  et  seq. 


to  a  wider  degree  than  has  been  done  by 
him. 

It  is  undesirable  in  this  place  to  enter 
further  into  the  discussion  of  these  widely 
diverse  views. 

They  have  however  largely  influenced, 
and  particularly  of  late,  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed respecting  some  forms  of  indura- 
tion of  the  lung  classed  under  the  head  of 
Chronic  Pneumonia,  and  even  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  this  condition,  and 
they  appear  to  have  caused  not  a  little 
discrepancy  of  statement  respecting  its 
relative  frequency. 

Thus  authors  who,  like  Hasse,  Grisolle, 
and  Chomel,  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
Laennec  respecting  tubercle,  assert  that 
Simple  Chronic  Pneumonia  is  a  disease  of 
extreme  rarity,  and  that  it  is  hardly  ever 
met  with  excejDt  when  complicated  with 
tubercles.'    Grisolle^  states  that  he  has 
only  met  with  six  cases  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  only  four  where  the  acute  dis- 
ease passed  into  a  chronic  state ;  and 
ChomeP  writes  that  in  sixteen  years,  dui"- 
ing  which  he   performed  nearly  three 
thousand  post-mortem  examinations,  he 
only  met  with  two  examples.  Andral/ 
however,  regarding  the  subject  from  a  dif- 
ferent pathological  point,  stated  that  he 
had  met  Avith  the  disease  much  more  fre- 
quently than  Chomel.    Dr.  Stokes^  says 
that  in  his  experience  Chronic  Pneumonia 
is  a  very  rare  affection,  but  that  it  is  "dif- 
ficult to  define  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Chronic  Pneumonia,  or  to  draw  the  line 
of  distinction  between  it  and  that  low 
irritation  of  the  lung  which  is  followed 
by  tubercular  infiltration."    In  the  suc- 
ceeding pages  the  author  proposes  to  treat 
only  of  such  forms  of  chronic  induration 
of  the  lung  as  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  caused  by  processes 
in  which  tubercular  changes  have  had  no 
share.    In  this  sense  the  disease  is  of 
great  rarity,  and  examples  of  it  can  only 
be  found  in  isolated  cases  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent journals  and  in  monographs  on  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs.    The  author's  own 
experience   would   almost  confirm  the 
statement  of  Hasse,  that  it  seldom  occurs 
except  in  the  presence  of  tubercles ;  for 
out  of  five  apparent  examples  of  the  dis- 
ease which  have  come  under  his  own 
observation,  in  one  only  were  the  lungs 
found  on  microscopic  observation  to  be 
free  from  tubercles.    In  the  analysis  of 


'  Hasse,  Path.  Anat.,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed.,  p. 
225.  This  is  admitted  to  a  great  extent  by 
Prof.  Niemeyer,  but  he  explains  the  concur- 
rence of  cheesy  products  with  tubercle  by  the 
theory  that  the  tubercles  are  secondary  to 
Pneumonia. 

'  Loc.  cit.  pp.  82,  338. 

3  Diet,  do  Med.  xvii.  223. 

*  Clin.  Med.  iii.  491. 

5  Loc.  cit.  353. 
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cases  by  other  authors  those  caf^es  will  he  ( 
Bpokeii  of  as  tulicrciilar  wliich  present 
graiuilatioiis— <;ray,  or  soft,  or  clieesy— 
ill  Ihu  lungs  or  other  organs.' 


'  Tlui  author  foeln  coiiHidcrabh^ diffidence  in 
thus  souuiwluit  (loguiutically  critiuiHiiig  casus 
by  otiior  observers,  and  Ik;  is  aware  tliat  ex- 
coption  uiay  be  takun  to  the  vi(!W  luire  ex- 
pressed, which  diU'ors  from  the  opinions  enter-  j 
tained  by  many  advanced  patliologistH  of  the  j 
present  day,  but  wliich  has  only  been  arrived  , 
at  by  him  after  a  ])rolonged  anil  careful  iiivea- 
tigatioii  of  this  suljject.    The  (piestion  of  the 
nature  of  tubercle  underlies  tlie  whole  of  this 
question,  and  lie  can  only  shortly  state  here 
the  opinion  which  he  entertains,  that  tuber- 
cle as  a  growth  is  not  only  liable  to  "  clieesy" 
degeneration,  but  that  it  is  also  capable  of  be-  ' 
coming  a  more  or  less  permanent  tissue  by 
fibrous  transformation  ;  and  the  last-named 
change  forms,  in  his  opinion,  a  much  more 
important  element  in  the  history  of  tubercle 
than  is  generally  recognized.    Also,  that  it 
consists  of  a  multiplication  of  nuclei  and  cells 
in  dense  masses,  the  interstices  of  which  are 
occupied  by  a  delicate  fibre  network  or  by  a 
solid  intercellular  substance;  that  this  growth 
may  be  peri-bronchial  and  peri-vascular,  but 
that  it  also  appears  in  the  walls  of  the  air- 
vesicles  ;  that  when  found  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion, it  is  often,  but  not  always,  accompanied 
by  a  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  of  an  in- 
flammatory character  in  the  interior  of  the 
air-vesicles  ;  and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
theso-called  "catarrhal,"  "  gelatinous,"  and 
"  scrofulous"  pneumonias  the  cheesy  changes 
found  in  the  lung  are  accompanied  by  this 
"  tubercular"  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli;  that  these  "cheesy"  changes  may 
occasionally  be  due  to  fatty  metamorphosis  of 
the  epithelium,  attended  by  destruction  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  but  that  in  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  cases  they  are  due  to  a  true  tu- 
bercular change,  and  that  even  when  they  are 
not  the  direct  cause  of  such  changes  in  isolated 
spots,  tubercles  are  almost  invariably  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  lung,  and  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  system.    Patients  whose 
lungs  present  this  peculiarity  of  "  cheesy"  or 
"  scrofulous"  change,  are  therefore  almost  in- 
variably those  who  are  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  of  tubercle  ;  and  the  author  believes 
that  he  is  correct  in  stating  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  such  "  cheesy"  changes  oc- 
cur under  the  influence  of  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis, and  are  mostly  associated  with  if  not 
caused  by  the  presence  of  tubercle.    On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  fully  prepared  to  admit 
with  Dr.  Addison  and  Cruveilhier  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  alterations  in  the  lungs  of 
such  patients  are  due  to  attendant  Pneu- 
monia. This  Pneumonia  is  commonly  chronic, 
and  when  not  destructive,  it  leads  to  a  tbiclc- 
ening  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  by  the 
growth  of  fibrous  tissue.     This  thickening 
takes  place  by  means  of  a  fibro-plastic  growth 
with  elongated  and  fusiform  cells,  indepen- 
dently of  the  tubercular  masses  before  de- 
scribed.   Tubercular  masses  may,  however, 
be  mixed  witli  these,  and  the  two  sets  of 


Ciu-onic  Pneumonia,  in  the  restrided 
sense  in  which  it  ajipears  to  the  author 
desirable  to  employ  this  term,  is  found 
principally  in  the  lorms  detjcribed  by  An- 
dral,'  of  red,  gray,  yellow,  and  black  in- 
duration.^ The  two  former  are  almos't 
invariably  a  direct  consequence  of  a  pro- 
longation of  the  acute  disease.  Tiie  last- 
named  is  ol'ten  found  under  circumstances 
which  leave  considerable  doubt  respecting 
its  mode  of  origin,  though  in  not  a  few 
instances  it  can  also  be  referred  to  past 
inllammatory  conditions.  To  those,  per- 
haps, may  be  added  the  induration  of  lung 
occurring  in  connection  with  lieart  dis- 
ease, and  designated  by  Vircbow"  as  the 
brown  or  pigmentary  induration  of  the 
lung,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung,  and 
also  certain  rare  conditions  associated 
with  non-tubercular  ulceration. 


changes  may  goon  pari  passu,  while  the  tuber- 
cular growths  may  eitlier  soften  and  break 
down,  or  may  themselves  at  later  periods  un- 
dergo the  same  fibrous  transformation.  Fi- 
broid transformation  of  the  lung  tissue  is 
therefore  an  exceedingly  common  event  in 
tubercular  phthisis,  and  forms  in  fact,  in  one 
sense,  a  mode  of  cure  of  tubercle,  as  has  been 
long  recognized.    The  mode  of  evolution  of 
most  forms  of  tubercular  growth  in  the  lungs 
is  indeed  closely  allied  to  an  inflammatory 
change,  but  it  presents  in  addition  other  phe- 
nomena whicb  are  not  ordinarily  met  with  in 
inflammatory  processes  ;  and  until  the  purely 
inflammatory  nature  of  tubercle  is  more  dis- 
tinctly proved  than  has  yet  been  done,  it  ap- 
pears desirable,  at  least  in  a  clinical  sense,  to 
maintain  the  separation  of  these  processes. 
A  discussion  of  this  question  is,  however,  im- 
possible here.    As  regards  the  coexistence  of 
"cheesy"  changes  in  other  organs  being 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  tubercular  nature 
of  changes  in  the  lungs,  the  author  is  fully 
aware  that  this  subject  is  yet  subjuclice,  but 
lie  believes  that  the  discussions  respecting  it 
rather  tend  to  show  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  nature  of  tubercular  changes  in 
general  than  that  they  afl'ect  the  questions  of 
the  identity  of  these  "deposits"  with  tuber- 
cular changes  in  other  parts.    Some  recent 
writers,  indeed,  appear  altogether  to  ignore 
the  termination  of  tubercle  in  a  "cheesy" 
metamorphosis  ;  and  forgetting  that  this  is  its 
most  common  change,  and  also  that  tubercle 
is  the  most  common  source  of  this  pathologi- 
cal product,  they  appear  anxious  under  all 
circumstances  to  prove  its  origin  in  some  other 
process.    The  author  hopes  shortly  to  be  al)le 
to  lay  before  the  profession  in  a  more  complete 
manner  the  grounds  on  which  these  opinions 
are  based. 

1  Clin.  Mdd.  iii.  489. 

2  Bayle  (Rech.  Phthisie  Pulm.  p.  12)  de- 
scrilM'd  "  engorgement"  of  tlu;  lung  as  a  form 
of  Chronic  Pneumonia,  but  the  nature  of  this 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

3  Archiv  fiir  Path.  Anat.  i.  463.  This  state 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Andral  (Prec.  Path. 
Anat.  ii.  517) ;  Hasse  (loc.  cit.  p.  227). 
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Etiology. — I  have  already  stated,  in 
the  section  devoted  to  the  clinical  history 
of  the  acute  disease,  that  1  have  only 
known  one  case  of  Pneumonia  wiiere  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  without  a  perfect 
resolution  of  the  physical  signs  in  the 
lung;  but  I  have  also  given  instances 
where  this  process  was  protracted.'    I  do 
not  think  that  cases  of  the  latter  class,  in 
which  a  somewhat  tardy  but  progressive 
improvement  takes  place,  can  properly  be 
called  instances  of  Chronic  Pneumonia. 
Huss,  however,  dates  the  tendency  to  pass 
into  the  chronic  state  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  acute  dis- 
ease.   He  says  that  this  protracted  course 
is  somewhat  more  common  in  Pneumonia 
of  the  upper  lobes,  and  that  the  Pneumo- 
nia of  drunkards  has  a  similar  tendenc3^ 
Grisolle  states  that  Libermann  has  as- 
serted it  to  be  conunon  amongst  opium- 
smokers  in  China,  and  Dr.  Stokes  con- 
siders that  Chronic  Pneumonia  ending  in 
induration  of  the  lung  is  more  common 
after  the  typhoid  forms  of  the  disease. 
Chomel  attributed  to  excessive  bleeding 
an  injurious  influence  in  protracting  reso- 
lution.   The  pneumonia  of  the  aged  has 
also  a  similar  tendency,  particularly  after 
the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  has  been 
attained.    Circumstances  interfering  with 
convalescence,  and  fresh  exposure  leading 
to  relapses,  may  also  protract  the  course  of 
the  disease  and  give  it  a  chronic  charac- 
ter.   Thus  Broussais^  gives  three  cases  of 
induration  of  the  lung  from  military  hos- 
pitals, ending  ftvtally  on  the  twentieth, 
fifty-first,  and  ninety-first  days  after  an 
attack  of  Pneumonia.    In  two  of  these,  a 
condition  of  induration  alone  is  men- 
tioned, but  in  the  second,  the  state  de- 
scribed approaches  closely  to  Andral's 
description  of  the  red  induration.  Gri- 
solle also  states  that  the  appearance  of 
the  lung,  in  cases  of  Pneumonia  ending 
fetally  within  five  or  six  weeks,  presents 
but  little  difference  from  the  characters  of 
the  acute  stage,^  though  exhibiting  a  more 


'  Also  Andral  (Clin.  MM.  iii.  550).  A 
case  where  the  signs  of  consolidation  only 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  four  months. 

*  Hist,  des  Phlegm,  i.  p.  13  et  seq. 

3  Cf.  a  case  by  Bayle  (Phthisic  Pulmonaire, 
obs.  46,  p.  373)— Pneumonia  of  three  months' 
standing— red,  firm  hepatization  ;  also  a  case 
by  Duraud-Fardel  (Mai.  des  Vieillards,  p. 
589),  where  death  took  place  after  two  months 
and  red  hepatization  was  found  passing  in 
spots  into  gray ;  also  (lb.  p.  594)  a  case  of 
three  months'  standing,  where  gray  indura- 
tion existed  at  the  bases,  together  with  recent 
gray  infiltration  of  one  apex.  Hourmann 
and  Dechambre  (loc.  cit.)  also  speak  of  this 
protracted  course  as  common.  See  also  a 
case  by  Rayer  (Gaz.  M(5d.  1846,  p.  983)  du- 
ration not  stated  ;  also  a  case  by  Grisolle '(loc. 
cit.  p.  tl),  of  a  patient  dying  on  the  sixtieth 
aay,  when  transitions  from  red  and  gray 


marked  degree  of  induration  ;  the  surface 
on  section  being  somewhat  smooth,  but  in 
other  cases  still  presenting  the  granular 
character  of  the  primary  disease.  The 
only  case  whicli  I  have  met  with  of  this 
nature  was  in  a  man,  aged  forty-six,  the 
subject  of  chronic  albuminuria :  cough, 
with  liiEmoptysis,  began  two  months  be- 
fore admission,  but  he  was  only  comijelled 
to  leave  off  work  a  fortnight  before  admis- 
sion into  hospital.  Dropsy  in  the  legs 
had  been  present  for  six  months.  The 
sputa  were  thick,  puriform,  and  uniformly 
blood-stained.  The  patient  died  suddenly 
three  days  after  admission.  The  bronchi 
of  both  lungs  were  dilated.  Both  apices 
presented  a  gray  infiltration,  which  was 
most  marked  in  the  left  upper  lobe,  which 
was  also  considerably  indurated  ;  the  kid- 
neys were  granular. 

The  condition  of  lung,  however,  most 
commonly  described  as  Chronic  Pneumo- 
nia, is  that  in  which  the  pulmonarj^  tis- 
sue has  undergone  a  fibrous  induration, 
more  or  less  deeply  pigmented,  usually 
attended  with  complete  obliteration  of  its 
vesicular  structure,  and  commonly,  but 
not  constantly,  traversed  by  dilated  bron- 
chi. It  is  this  state  which  received  from 
Sir  D.  Corrigan  the  name  of  "Cirrhosis,"' 
and  which  some  modern  English  patholo- 
gists have  regarded  as  the  result  of  an 
idiopathic  change,  which  has  also  been 
termed  "Fibroid  Degeneration  of  the 
Lung, "2  or  "Fibroid  Phthisis.""  The 
condition,  has,  indeed  been  long  known. 
It  Avas  described  by  Morgagni,*  and  later 
by  Avenbrugger,^  under  the  title  of  "  Scir- 
rhus"  of  the  Lung,  and  by  Bayle  as 
"Phthisic  avec  Melanose,"  and  the  last- 
named  author  recognized  its  occurrence 
independently  of  or  complicated  by  tuber- 
cular disease  :^  the  same  condition  was 


hepatization  to  firmer  degrees  of  induration 
were  found. 

'  Dublin  Journ.  1837.  Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz. 
1857. 

2  Dr.  Sutton,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xlvii. 

3  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  i.  n. 
174. 

''  Epist.  section  23,  xviii.  section  30. 

^  "  Inventum  novum  ex  percussione  thora- 
cis humani  ut  signo  abstrusos  interni  pectoris 
morbos  detegendi,"  1761.  Trans,  by  Sir  J. 
Forbes,  1824.  He  describes  this  state  as  hav- 
ing the  consistence  of  cartilage.  Scirrlius 
was  the  term  universally  applied  by  older 
writers  to  pulmonary  indurations,  however 
originating,  as  by  De  la  Boe,  Sylvius,  and 
Bonetus.  (See  Waldenburg,  "  Die  Tubercu- 
fose,"  pp.  30,  31,  42.)  Avenbrugger  does 
not  seem  to  have  described  tubercles,  though 
they  were  recognized  before  his  time.  Aven- 
brugger's  commentator  (Corvisart)  has  left 
almost  as  complete  a  description  of  the  symp- 
toms as  any  subsequently  furnished. 

5  Phthisic  Pulmonaire,  p.  209  et  seq.  The 
first  two  cases  are  typical  illustrations  of  this 
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also  described  by  Laenncc'  iis  occiihionally 
coinplicatiui^  dilaLaLiou  of  Uie  broucbi, 
and  as  oxisLhig  around  luberculai- excava- 
tions. Tlie  pi^nienled  Ibnn  was,  liow- 
cver,  included  Ijy  liim  under  the  term  j 
melanosis,  wliich  he  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent disease,  but  wliieh  Aiidnil  first  j 
showed  to  result  from  a  chronic  inUamma- 
tory  action. 

iMie  didiculty  in  arriving,'  at  a  conclu- 
sion respecting  tlie  mode  of  origin  of  tliis 
state  is,  however,  very  considerable, 
owing  to  the  Icngtli  of  time  during  which 
pulmonary  symptoms  may  exist  before 
deatli,  and  also  in  many  cases  from  tlie 
incompleteness  of  the  reports  furnished. 
I  have,  however,  analyzed  thirty-nine 
cases^  returned  as  "  Chronic  Pneumonia, " 
"Cirrhosis,"  "Interstitial  Pneumonia," 
or  "  Induration  of  the  Lung,"  which  are 
all  that  I  can  find  in  modern  medical  litera- 
ture capable  of  throwing  any  light  on  the 


general  bearings  of  this  question.  Many 
of  these  are  more  or  less  imperfect, in  re- 
gard to  iiistory  or  to  pathcjlogical  details, 
so  that  the  facts  tlius  gained  are  only  of 
comparative  value.  As  far,  however,  as 
they  are  available,  I  shall  give  the  results 
in  a  numerical  form. 

(Sex  and  Aye. — (Jf  these  cases  twenty- 
two  were  males  and  sixteen  were  I'emales. 
In  one  case  tlie  sex  is  not  mentioned. 
The  figeif  at  which  death  took  place  in 
thii'ty-eight  cases  are  given  in  the  sub- 
joined talile ;  but  the  sniallness  of  the 
numliers  involved  and  the  uncertain  dura- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  affection  in  many 
I  cases,  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of 
these  results.  Tiiey  show,  however,  that 
the  disease  materially  shortens  life,  since 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  patients  died  be- 
fore attaining  the  age  of  forty.  (See 
1  PllOGNOSLS.) 


AGES  AT  DEATH. 


1  to  10. 

10  to  20. 

20  to  30. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  00. 

CO  10  CO. 

60  to  70. 
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State,  and  were  evidently,  from  Bayle's  de- 
scri^jtion,  associated  with  dilatation  of  tlie 
"bronchi.  Baylc  considered  melanosis  to  result 
from  a  diathetic  disease  (loc.  cit.  84). 

1  Forbes'  Trans.  2d  Ed.  1827,  p.  112. 
Laennec's  description  of  melanosis  of  the 
lung,  under  which  title  he  also  included 
melanotic  tumors,  contains  one  case  of  chronic 
black  induration,  associated  with  tubercle 
(lb.  p.  390). 

2  The  cases  included  in  this  analysis  will 
be  enumerated  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  Both  in  the  Appendix  and  in 
reference  to  special  points  I  have  marked 
such  cases  by  *  ;  cases  not  so  included  I  have 
marked  in  my  references  by  J.  I  have  not 
included  thirty-four  cases  tabulated  by  Dr. 
Sutton  as  instances  of  "fibroid  degeneration 
of  the  lungs"  (Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xlvii.),  nor 
thirty-five  cases  of  bronchial  dilatation  de- 
scribed by  Bicrmer,  many  of  which  presented 
similar  alterations  (Zur  Theorie  und  Anato- 
mic der  Bronchien-Erweiterung,  Virch.  Arch. 
xi.K.)  Both  these  and  Dr.  Sutton's  cases  will 
be  alluded  to  separately.  In  addition  to 
these  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  fifty  fur- 
ther cases  whore  any  allusion  is  made  to  this 
affection.  Many  of  these  are  wanting  in  ne- 
cessary details  of  history,  or  in  descriptions 
of  the  other  lung,  or  of  other  organs.  Some 
which  relate  to  cases  of  recovery,  or  which 
illustrate  special  points,  will  be  again  alluded 
to.  I  have  not,  liowevor,  included  cases  de- 
scribed as  tubercular,  but  only  such  published 
as  cases  of  "cirrhosis,"  "induration  of  lung," 
"  interstitial  pneumonia,"  or  "  chronic  pneu- 
monia," and  Dr.  A.  Clark's  published  case 
of  "fibroid  phthisis."  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  retain  in  this  category  some  of  the 


The  great  difficult}"-  in  the  recognition 
of  the  true  pathcnogenesis  of  pulmonary 
indurations  arise  from  the  occasional  im- 
possibility of  determining  the  origin  of 
masses  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  lung, 
when  all  signs  of  the  affection  in  which  it 
originated  have  passed  away.  A  cicatrix 
is  not  a  disease,  but  represents  the  cure 
of  a  past  disease,  and  it  is  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  which  commonly 
produce  such  changes  in  this  organ  and  of 
their  attendant  circumstances,  that  we 
can  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the  proba- 
bilities respecting  the  antecedent  condi- 
tions in  which  it  may  have  originated. 

There  can,  however,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  in- 
duration of  the  lung  found  po.st  mortem, 
whether  occurring  in  isolated  patches  or 
extending  over  very  considerable  areas, 
the  cause  lies  in  the  presence  of  tubercle 
and  of  tubercular  pneumonia— u;  ing  the;  e 
terms  in  their  wider  sense  to  include  all 

cases  which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  tu- 
bercular in  their  nature,  altliough  not  de- 
scribed as  such,  in  order  to  express  more 
clearly  the  fallacies  inherent  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed 
as  remarkable  from  these  numbers  how  very 
rare  this  affection  is  when  uncomplicated 
with  tubercle ;  and  even  some  of  the  cases 
included  in  this  analysis  appear  to  have  had 
a  tubercular  origin,  or  to  have  been  thus 
complicated.  Cliomcl  based  his  description 
of  the  disease  on  eight  cases,  including  two 
of  his  own,  which  were  all  that  were  accessi- 
ble to  him. 
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forms  of  crranulation  ordinarily  described 
as  tubercular,  and  also  most  of  the  cheesy 
Chant's  found  in  the  lungs.'.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  long  recognized,  and  the 
fibrous  or  indurating  termination  of  tuber- 
cular processes  has  been  fully  described  u 
most  works  on  Pathological  Anatomy.* 
So  commonly  is  tubercle  found  as  a  com- 
plication of  this  state,  that  out  of  tour 
cases  quoted  by  Steffen^  as  examples  of 
"Interstitial  Pneumonia,"  three  axe  most 
probably  tubercular,  and  the  fourtliis  not 
free  from  a  similar  suspicion.  Out  ot  the 
thirty-four  cases  of  "Fibroid  Degenera- 
tion'' o-iven  by  Dr.  Sutton  (loc.  cit.),  i 
shouldl-egard  fifteen  at  least  as  present- 
in"-  simlLai-  evidences  of  indurating  tuber- 
cuTosis,  and  eleven  more  as  probably  hav- 
in>T  been  produced  by  the  same  condition, 
inasmuch  as  they  presented  this  state  as 
a  double  alfection  of  both  apices  associated 
with  cavities,^  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
six.  If  indeed  the  indurated  gray  granu- 
lations, whether  occurring  singly  or  m 


1  The  cheesy  concretions  formed  by  inspis- 
sation  of  puriform  matter  in  the  bronchi  are, 
in  my  experience,  much  less  frequent  than  is 
sometimes  supposed. 

2  See  especially  Rokitansky's  work.  Sir 
D.  Corrigan  speaks  of  "cirrhosis"  represent- 
ing a  species  of  cure  for  tubercle.  See  also 
Cniveilhier,  "Tubercles  de  Cicatrization" 
(Anat.  Path.  liv.  xxx.  pi.  iii.  p.  6).  He  also 
gives  a  case  where  the  whole  of  one  lung  was 
indurated  by  chronic  tuberculosis  (Anat. 
Path.  G6n.  iv.  631).  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, a  microscopic  examination  will  reveal, 
in  cases  of  fibroid  induration,  evidences  of 
tubercular  growth  which  are  undiscoverable 
by  the  naked  eye.  I  have  recently  observed 
this  in  a  case  which  clinically,  as  well  as  in 
the  post-mortem  appearances,  presented  a 
most  typical  apparent  example  of  "cirrhosis," 
in  the' retraction  and  induration  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  lung  with  only  a  small  nodule 
of  induration  in  the  other. 

'  Klinik  der  Kinderkrankheiten.J 
*  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  bronchial 
dilatations  may  lead  to  secondary  nlcerations 
in  indurated  tissues,  but  the  proportional 
number  of  these  when  independent  of  tuber- 
cle is  strangely  small  when  compared  with 
those  given  by  Dr.  Sutton.    See  especially 
Biermer's  paper  on  "  Bronchial  Dilatation." 
Out  of  thirty-five  cases,  only  twelve  were  as- 
sociated with  nlcerations  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and  of  these  seven  were 
tubercular  ;  while  of  the  five  remaining,  two 
were  examples  of  gangrene,  and  another  was 
a  case  of  abscess  of  the  lung  communicating 
with  the  bronchi.     Bartli  also  considered 
ulcerations  of  the  bronchi  as  being  very  rare, 
having  only  met  with  three  instances  out  of 
sixty-two  cases.    The  possibility  which  may 
be  argued  that  cavities  may  arise  from  ob- 
structions of  the  bronchi  only  rests  upon 
what  must,  when  actually  tested  by  observa- 
tion, be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  small 
number  of  cases. 


masses,  are,  as  Andral  thought,  the  result 
of  Chronic  Pneumonia,'  this  hypothesis 
vastly  extends  the  range  of  this  allection  ; 
but  this  theory  of  their  intiammatory  ori- 
gin is,  I  believe,  just  as  applicable  to  the 
nature  of  tubercle  in  general  as  it  is  to 
this  special  form  iu  which  it  is  sometimes 
found  jjoat  mortmi.  . 

Even  out  of  the  thirty-nine  cases  which 
I  have  analyzed,  I  regard  eleven  to  have 
been  thus  associated.  In  four  cases  tuber- 
cles were  found  in  both  lungs ;  in  lour 
others,  where  the  whole  of  one  lung  was 
indurated,  they  Avere  found  in  the  oppo- 
site lung,  and  in  three  they  were  found 
only  in  the  afl"ected  side.  Of  three  cases 
published  by  Sir  D.  Corrigan  as  instances 
of  "cirrhosis,"  one  was  regarded  by  him 
as  coming  under  this  category,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  cavities  in  the  affectecl  side, 
and  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines. ^  Dr.  Walshe  also  alludes  to  the 
possibility  of  "cirrhosis"  complicating 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.'' 

The  question  respecting  the  other  pa- 
thological relations  of  this  condition  is, 
however,  a  complex  one,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently discussed  under  the  following 
heads : — 

(a)  The  evidence  in  favor  of  its  origin 
either  in  Acute  Primary  or 
Broncho-Pneumonia. 

{!))  The  evidence  of  its  origin  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura. 

(c)  The  evidence  of  a  simple  chronic 
inflammatory  action  of  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  lung,  not  pre- 
ceded by  either  of  the  above- 
named  acute  conditions,  and 
therefore  akin  to  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  or  to  the  granular  condition 
of  the  kidney. 

(c7)  The  evidence  of  an  idiopathic 
"fibroid  change"  in  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  occurring  independ- 
ently of  inflammatory  action. 

(a)  The  possibility  of  the  origin  of 
fibrous  induration  of  the  lung  from  an  at- 
tack of  Acute  Primary  Pneumonia  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  a  case  of  Andral's,'' 
where  the  acute  attack  had  occurred  eigh- 
teen months  previously,  and  where  after 
death  the  lung  of  the  affected  side  was 

>  It  is  under  this  title  that  Dr.  Sutton  de- 
scribes most  of  these  granulations,  and  he 
attributes  the  same  opinion  to  Dr.  Addison. 
Dr.  Sutton  has,  however,  carefully  distin- 
guished these  cases,  and  has  thereby  avoided 
the  confusion  which  might  otherwise  be 
caused  in  pathological  descriptions  when 
such  a  reservation  is  not  adopted.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Andral  regarded  cheesy 
matter  as  the  type  of  tubercle,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  result  from  an  inspissated  secretion. 

«  Dubl.  Hosp.  Gaz.  IR.'i?.* 

3  Dis.  of  Lungs,  p.  407. 

*  Clin.  Med,  iii.  obs.  04,  p.  474.* 
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found  univerKally  indurated  and  traversed 
by  dilalod  bronchi,  in  the  walls  of  whicli 
a  ganj,'renou8  action  was  taliln;^  i)lace. 
Tiie  opposite  lung  was  in  a  condition  of 
recent  hepatization ;  tlie  oUier  viscera 
wen;  licalthy.     In  addition  to  this  in- 
stance, liv(!  other  cases  among  those  anal- 
yzed in-esent  a  similar  history,  making  a 
total  of  six,  and  seven  otliers  allbrd  a 
strong  suspicion  of  a  similar  origin.  Thus, 
of  the  only  three  cases  published  by  .Sir 
D.  Corrigan  with  post-mortem  results, 
one  began  with  an  attack  of  inllucnza. 
and  in  another  (the  tul)enadar  case  before 
alluded  to)  the  disease  appears  to  have 
originated  with  a  catarrh,  attended  Avith 
severe  pains  in  the  side.  Similar  evidence 
is  also  afforded  by  three  cases  reported  Ijy 
Weber'  of  children  wdiom  he  had  himself 
treated  previously  for  Pneumonia;  and 
he  states  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
two  others  still  living,  who,  after  attacks 
of  Pneumonia,  retained  for  years  the  phy- 
sical signs  of  induration  of  the  lung,  with 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  ;  and  a  similar 
origin  is  sliown  in  cases  reported  by 
Ziemssen,2  Eeinhardt,''  Dr.  Addison,  '  and 
Biermer.^ 

The  conditions  of  Catarrhal  or  of  the 
Secondary  Broncho-pneumonias,  whicli 
arc  more  liable  than  the  acute  disease  to 
lapse  into  a  chronic  state,  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  more  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  change,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  some  cases  of  induration  of  the 
lun^  with  dilated  bronchi  may  owe  their 
origin  to  this  form  of  the  disease.  Bron- 
chial dilatation  is  a  common  event  in  the 
Broncho-pneumonia  of  children,  and  this 
condition  may  persist  in  cases  where  the 
pulmonary  consolidation,  instead  of  re- 
solving, passes  into  a  condition  of  indura- 
tion. This  is  shown  conclusively  by  a 
very  instructive  case  by  Bartels,^  and  by 
two  others  reported  by  Dr.  Bennett.^ 
Another  is  afforded  by  Dr.  Addison,^ 

'  Path.  Aiiat.  der  Neugeb.  ii.  58.  J 

*  Pleuritis  nnd  Pneumonie  in  Kindesalter, 
p.  257.* 

8  Ann.  der  Charity,  i.f 

*  Collected  writings,  p.  45.  J    The  second 
of  Dr.  Addison's  cases. 

*  See  cases  i.J  and  xviii.} 

6  Virch.  Arch.  xxi.  p.  1444  This  case, 
where  Pneumonia  of  the  apex  succeeded  to 
measles,  showed  in  the  course  of  nine  months 
some  improvement  in  the  physical  signs,  hut 
persistent  dulness  remained  at  tlio  apex, 
with  signs  of  diL'ited  bronchi. 

1  Rep.  City  of  Lond.  Hosp.  for  Dis.  of 
Chest.  J  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  access  to 
the  originals  of  these  cases.  They  are  quoted 
at  length  in  the  Journal  flir  Kinderkrank. 
1858,  p.  305.  In  both,  persistent  signs  of  con- 
solidation of  the  lung  succeeded  to  measles, 
and  in  one  case  lasted  nearly  four  years. 

B  Loc.  cit.  p.  44t.  The  first  of  Dr.  Addi- 
son's three  cases  of  induration  of  the  lunp;. 


where  the  induration  of  the  lung,  asso- 
ciated with  dilated  bronchi,  commenced 
with  hooping-cougli.  Two  others  witli 
less  details  are  given  by  Steiner  and  Neu- 
retter'  as  secondary  to  bronchitis,  and 
Jiarth's^  fourth  case  is  probably  an  ex- 
ample of  the  same  kind.  If  vve  consider 
the  course  of  acute  In-onohitis  in  children, 
and  recollect  how  constantly  dilatation  oi 
the  In-onchi  occurs  in  this  condition,  both 
in  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  and 
also  in  the  course  of  measles  and  hooping- 
cough,  it  can  only  be  a  subject  of  surprise 
that  permanent  lesions  of  this  nature  are 
not  more  commonly  met  witli  as  the  re- 
sults of  these  diseases.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  that  the  Pneumonia  which 
attends  them  has  a  more  prolongijd  course 
and  undergoes  a  more  protracted  resolu- 
tion than  is  observed  in  the  typical  forms 
of  the  primary  disease  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  higher 
reparative  powers  of  childhood  that  such 
indurations  do  not  more  commonly  occur 
as  the  scquelas  of  these  affections.  Two 
cases  by  Legendre^  might  indeed  give  rise 
to  the  question  whether  collapse  of  the 
lung,  together  with  bronchial  dilatation, 
may  not  subsequently  lead  to  induration 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  independently  of 
pneumonic  changes,  particularly  when  M  e 
recall  the  statement  of  Kokitansky,''  that 
fibro-nuclcar  growth  in  the  alveolar  Avails 
tends  to  occur  in  cases  of  collapse  of  long 
standing. 

The  mere  existence  of  bronchial  dilata- 
tion, hoAvever  acquired,  appears  to  afford 
a  predisposition  to  pneumonic  changes, 
and  to  thickening  around  the  bronchi, 
Avhicli  may  Avell  explain  a  large  proportion 
of  tlie  instances  Avhcre  these  conditions 
co-exist,  and  Avhen  no  definite  history  of 
their  joint  origin  in  a  single  attack  of  an 
acute  affection  can  be  obtained.  The 
progress  of  interstitial  thickening  does 
not,  hoAA'ever,  appear  to  affect  in  this 
manner  large  tracts  of  lung  Avhen  uncom- 
plicated by  other  changes,  though  in  some 
instances  it  extends  iuAvards,  through  the 
interlobular  septa  from  the  pleura.*  There 
can  be  no  question  that  bronchiectasis  and 
induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  may 

•  Padiiltrische  Mittlieilungen,  Prager  Vier- 
teljalu-esch.  18G4,  Ixxxii.  p.  224 

2  Loc.  cit.  p.  501.* 

s  Rech.  Mai.  de  I'Enfance,  223-283. J  It 
appears,  however,  most  probable  from  Legen- 
dre's  descriptions,  that  these  changes  had 
been  the  result  of  a  partially  diffused  Bron- 
cho-pneumonia. He  applies  to  tliem  the 
term  "  carnization,"  Avhich,  from  its  unde- 
fined meaning,  has  been  a  frequent  source  of 
confusion.  Two  cases  of  a  A"er_y  similar  na- 
ture are  cited  in  Legendre  and  Bailly's  origi- 
nal papers  on  "Collapse"  (loc.  cit.).  It  is 
possible  that  they  are  identical  with  thcae. 

*  Path.  Anat.  1861,  iii.  50. 
'  Biermer,  loc.  cit. 
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reciprocally  act  as  cause  and  effect  to  one 
aaother,  and  also  that  the  process  leading 
to  induration  may  sinuiltaneously  give 
rise  to  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  _  ihis 
oKplanatioii,  hoAvever,  fails  to  explain  in- 
stances of  chronic  bronchitis  when  the 
clinical  evidence  of  induration  of  the  lung 
would  show  that  this  change  is  of  more 
recent  origin  than  the  cough  and  expect- 
oration, which  in  some  cases  date/rom  an 
earlier  period  ;  and  for  these  I  think  that 
the  theory  of  a  pneumonia  secondary  in 
point  of  time  to  the  bronchial  dilatation 
affords  the  best  elucidation.  The  fre- 
q-icncy  with  which  such  secondary  pneu- 
monias occur  is  variously  estimated. 
Biermer's  cases  show  that  they  were 
found  in  twelve  out  of  fifty-four  cases  ; 
Rapp  (quoted  by  Biermer)  found  them  in 
twenty-one  out  of  twenty-four  cases  ;  and 
Barth  in  twelve  out  of  forty  cases. 

The  pneumonia  attending  bronchial 
dilatations  is  also  commonly  of  the  dis- 
seminated catarrhal  type.  It  tends  espe- 
cially to  occur  around  the  dilatations, 
when  it  is  frequently  set  up  by  the  irrita- 
tion arising  from  the  retained  and  decom- 
posing products  of  secretion,  or  by  the 
direct  extension  of  ulceration  or  inflam- 
matory action  through  the  bronchial  wall. 
Such  forms  of  Pneumonia  are  very  liable 
to  pOjSS  into  gangrene,  but  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  persistence  of  their  cause 
tends  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  a 
speedy  resolution,  and  to  produce  fibrous 
thickening.  Of  this  tendency  several  re- 
corded cases  afford  very  good  illustrations, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  conclu- 
sive of  the  nature  of  this  process.'  Pneu- 
monia having  this  origin  is  insidious  in 
its  invasion,  and  does  not  produce  the 
marked  symptoms  ordinarily  presented 
by  the  acute  form  ;  and  this  probably  ex- 
plains some  of  the  reported  cases  where 
the  commencement  of  the  induration  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  single  acute  attack. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  when 
this  process  has  once  been  established, 
and  when  Pneumonia  ending  in  indura- 
tion has  attacked  a  lung  the  subject  of 
bronchiectasis,  it  tends  to  recur  and  to  re- 
peat itself  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
organ.  The  dilated  bronchi  surrounded 
by  indurated  tissue,  being  a  locus  minoris 
resistentm,  are  continually  liable  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  fresh  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, from  which  the  process  extends 
to  other  divisions  of  the  bronchi  in  the 
same  lung.  These  in  their  turn  excite 
disseminated  pneumonic  changes,  which 
are  again  prone  to  the  same  indurating 
process.  The  disease  thus  tends  to  pro- 
gress saltatim  until  the  greater  part  of  the 

1  Seo  Case  iv.  of  Dilatation  of  Bronchi,  by 
Lacnnect  (loc.  cit.  113) ;  also  Biermer'sJ. 
Obs.  i.  ii.  xiv.  xviii.  xxi.  xxiii.  xxiy.  xxix.  ; 
also  Dr.  Stokes,  Dis.  of  Chest,  p.  159.* 


lun"-  is  invaded.  Bronchial  dilatation 
may  indeed  exist,  and  apparently  long, 
without  giving  rise  to  other  chauges  than 
those  caused  by  the  compression  which  is 
produced  by  tlie  enlarged  tubes  encroach- 
ing on  the  surrounding  tissue,  but  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  state  is 
found  to  exist  alone  and  without  attend- 
ant induration  is  comparatively  small, 
amounting  to  only  eleven  out  of  the  thirty- 
five  cases  reported  by  Biermer. 

The  unilateral  character  of  these  pul- 
monary indurations,  which  forms  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  history  of  the 
disease,  and  to  which  allusion  Avill  again 
be  made,  may  also  be  compared  with  the 
frequency  with  which  bronchial  dilata- 
tions are  found  limited  to  one  lung.'  The 
frequent  coincidence  of  the  two  aflections 
is  also  very  remarkable,  for  dilatations  of 
the  bronchi  are  stated  to  have  existed  in 
thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-nine  cases  of 
pulmonary  induration  which  I  have  ana- 
lyzed while,  conversely,  on  analyzing 
Biermer's  cases  I  find  that  induration 
was  present  in  twenty-four  out  of  the 
thirty-five  cases  of  bronchial  dilatation 
reported  by  him ;  and  Dr.  Grainger  Stew- 
art' also  regards  it  as  a  very^  common 
though  not  a  necessary  complication  of 
this  condition. 

Lastly  in  this  category  belongs  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  cases  where  in- 
duration of  the  lung  is  found  in  patients 
exposed  by  their  occupation  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  irritating  particles  of  solid  matter, 
such  as  the  Sheffield  grinders,  stonema- 
sons, miners,  potters,  and  cotton-workers. 
In  some  cases  even  of  this  class  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  tubercular  changes 
may  play  some  part  in  the  production  of 
the  indurations  discovered  ;  but  in  others, 
and  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  no  evi- 
dence of  tubercle  has  been  shown  to  exist. 
It  appears  most  probable  that  the  passage 
of  these  particles  into  the  air-vesicles,  and 
their  lodgment  in  their  walls,  set  up  a  slow 
pneumonic  process  attended  by  a  fibrous 
growth  in  the  alveolar  walls  and  septa,  by 
which  the  indurations  observed  are  pro- 
duced. These  diseases  form  a  class  which 
requires  a  separate  consideration,  but 
their  relation  to  the  origin  of  chronic  pul- 

1  Barth  says  that  out  of  forty-tbree  cases 
of  bronchiectasis  the  affection  was  unilateral 
in  twenty-seven.  Biermer  says  that  it  occurs 
wite  about  equal  frequency  as  a  double  or  as 
a  one-sided  affection  (Vircbow's  Handbucb, 
v.,  section  i.  245).  This  is  probably  in  part 
explicable  from,  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
it  originates  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  col- 
lapse. See  Laennoc's  first  case  (loc.  cit.  p. 
IIOJ),  where  unilateral  bronchiectasis  re- 
mained as  the  result  of  hooping-cough. 

*  In  two  others  there  is  no  sufficient  ac- 
count. In  six  only  is  this  condition  stated  to 
have  been  absent. 

»  On  DiLatation  of  the  Bronchi,  18G7. 
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monarj  induration  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance ni  tlieir  features  of  iJiitliologica). 
alliuity.' 

{b)  Pleurisy  again  seems  to  be  in  some 
cases  the  exciting  cause  of  this  condition. 
One  sucli  case"  occurs  among  tliosc  which 
I  have  analyzeil,  and  JJienner''  gives  two 
otlicrs.  The  maimer  in  wliich  this  etfect 
is  produced  is  somewhat  douhtful.  It  is 
possihle  tiiat  in  sucli  instances  Pneumo- 
nia may  have  complicated  the  pleurisy. 
]3icrmer  attributes  to  pleuritic  adliesions 
an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
bronchiectasis,  but  it  may  still  be  ques- 
tioned if  they  are  not  rather  the  effect 
than  the  cause,  though  in  some  instances, 
liowcver,  there  appears  to  be  pretty  clear 
evidence  that  they  have  been  the  first 
cause  leading  to  the  subsequent  dilatation 
of  the  tubes.  Some  thickening  may  at 
times  extend  from  the  visceral  pleura 
tlirough  the  interlobular  septa,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  any  evidence  at  present 
exists  that,  except  at  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  such  a  process  can  extensively  in- 
vade the  alveolar  Avails  of  the  pulmonary 
air-vesicles  unaccompanied  by  an  attend- 
ant Pneumonia. 

(c,  d)  If  now  yve  turn  to  inquire  whe- 
ther any  other  conditions  may  exist  tend- 
ing to  produce  pulmonary  indurations, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
such  an  explanation  is  required  is  remark- 
ably limited.  The  cases  in  which  either 
a  history  of  phthisis,  of  acute  affections 
of  the  lung,  or  pleurisy,  may  be  inferred 
to  have  been  the  antecedents  of  this  state, 
amount  in  those  which  I  have  analyzed 
to  twenty-six  out  of  the  whole  number. 
The  great  duration  of  some  of  the  other 
cases  would  afford  a  probable  ground  of 
belief,  that  to  many  of  these,  where  no 
history  is  obtainable,  a  similar  explana- 
tion by  the  theory  which  I  have  raised  of 
progressive  attacks  of  Broncho-pneumo- 
nia is  also  applicable;  and  the  probability 
of  this  Vi'iW  become  more  apparent  when 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

Morbid  Ai^atojiy  and  Pathology. 
— (1)  The  forms  of  Bed  and  Oray  Indura- 
tion of  Chronic  Pneumonia  have  been  al- 
ready described  as  presenting  but  little 

'  For  an  almost  complete  series  of  references 
to  the  literature  of  tliis  subject,  see  Zenker, 
Die  Staubinhalations  Krankheitcn  dor  Lun- 
gcn,  Deutsche  Arch.  Clin.  Med.  vol.  ii.  Also 
lb.  Seltmann,  Anthracosis  der  Lungen.  See 
also  Peacock,  Brit.  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  xxv. 
18G0  ;  Dr.  Greenhow,  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xviii. 
XX.;  Dr.  Hall,  Brit.  Mod.  Journ.  March  and 
April,  1857;  Cfilvert  Holland,  Edinb.  Journ. 
1843. 

2  Dr.  Peacock,  Edinb.  Journ.  1855,  p.  281.* 
'  Cases  v.J  and  xxvi.}     Biermer's  cases 
are  for  the  most  part  merely  pathological 
studies  -without  any  clinical  history. 


deference  from  the  appearances  presented 
in  the  acute  stage.  Instead,  liowever  of 
presenting  the  usual  friability  of  a  recent- 
ly hcpatized  lung,  they  are  firm  and  re- 
sistant, and  are  drier,  and  snnictimes 
rather  paler.  The  finely  granular  aspect 
persists  during  some  time,  but  tends  to 
disappear  with  the  progress  of  the  case. 
It  may,  howe\'er,  be  apparent  on  tearing 
tiie  tissue,  even  when  the  section  appears 
smooth.  In  some  cases  the  tissue  assumes 
a  yellow  tint,  but  without  (from  tlie  de- 
scriptions given  by  Hope'  and  Leljert)^ 
passing  into  a  cheesy  change;  and  this 
would  appear  to  result  from  a  gradual 
fading  of  the  brighter  tint  of  the  red  hep- 
atization.^  The  induration  in  this  state 
depends  on  a  gradual  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  air- vesicles— a  thickening 
which  is  commonly  found  in  large  tracts 
of  the  forms  of  Pneumonia  associated 
wath  tubercle,  as  well  as  in  the  simpler 
forms.  I  have  met  with  this  chronic  red 
induration  of  the  base  in  one  case  only, 
and  in  this  there  were  also  masses  of  tu- 
bercular induration  in  the  apex  of  the 
same  lung,  the  other  lung  being  free.  Tlie 
patient  was  an  old  woman  with  syphi- 
litic cicatrices  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  a  history  of  earUer  syphilis. 
She  had  had  haemoptysis  seven  years  be- 
fore, and  no  distinct  history  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Pneumonia,  but  she  was  under  observa- 
tion for  three  and  a  half  months  with  the 
physical  signs  of  consolidation  of  the  base. 
Pericarditis  with  effusion  fonned  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  The  bronchi 
were  dilated  in  spots  of  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  the  apex,  where  indurated  tu- 
bercles were  present,  and  also  in  the  tract 
of  red  induration  at  the  base.  This  tract 
(Fig.  .3G)  showed  on  mici'oscopic  exami- 
nation a  dense  fibre  tissue  consisting  of  a 
network  interlacing  in  all  directions, 
thickening  the  Avails  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  and  spreading  in  all  directions 
through  them  (a,  a).  The  contents  of  the 
alveoli  (&,  h)  were  round  nucleated  cells 
mostly  resembling  the  pyoid  forms  seen  in 
the  tliird  stage  of  Pneumonia,  but  mingled 
Avith  occasional  epithelial  cells,  and  with 
granular  corpuscles  and  free  fat  granules. 
In  places  (c,  d)  tlie  air-vesicles  arc  seen  to 
be  almost  obliterated  by  this  growth,  and 
in  some  tracts  scarcely  anj^  traces  of  them 
Avere  discoA'erable.    There  Avas  compai-a- 


'  Morbid  Anatomy  ;  "  Yellow  Induration." 

2  Physiol.  Pathoiogiquo,  i.  137:  "Yellow 
Hepatization." 

'  I  have  ncA'er  seen  this  state.  Hope  and 
Lcbcrt  each  only  speak  of  one  instance.  Le- 
bert's  case  Avas  in  a  child,  and  tlie  disease 
Avas  of  two  months'  duration.  Another  is 
quoted  by  Charcot  from  Monneret  (case  ii.  loc 
cit.  p.  30).  The  disease  was  hero  only  of 
three  months'  duration. 
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tively  little  nucleated  growth  discoverable 
in  the  walls  iu  this  case.  The  process  in 
this  condition  appears  to  be  only  slowlv 
evolved  ;  the  growth  and  thickening  ot 
the  fibres  is  gradual,  and  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  nucleated  cells  is  not  discover- 


able. In  the  earlier  stages,  however,  tliis 
is  sometimes  seen  as  ligured  in  Tigs.  37 
and  38. 

The  fibro-nucleated  growth  is  com- 
monly, as  is  seen  in  these  figures,  in  the 
form  of  elongated  fusiform  cells,  they  are 


Fig.  36. 


Chronie  Red  Induration  in  a  tnberculrms  case — a,  a.  Fibrous  networlc  in  walls  of  alveoli,    b,  b.  Eouud 
nucleated  cells  -withia  alveoli,    c,  d.  Air-vesicles,  almost  obliterated. 


not  densely  massed,  as  in  the  tubercular 
growths.  Heschl  has  convinced  himself 
that  the  nuclei  of  the  capillaries  partici- 
pate in  the  change,  and  my  own  observa- 
tion would  confirm  his,  inasmuch  as  all 

Fig.  37. 


ceeding  side  by  side,  and  occasionally  it 
mav  even  be  doubtful  what  the  destina- 
tion of  the  nucleated  tissue  thus  originat- 

Fig.  38. 


Caso  of  Chronic  Oray  Induration  associated  with 
Tuberculosis,  but  ■without  tubercle  in  this  part.  The 
contents  of  the  vesicles  are  au  amorphous  exudation 
with  few  cell-forms. 

the  nuclei  of  the  alveolar  wall  appear  to 
multiply,  and  to  yield  fibrous  elements. 
In  tubercular  indurations,  the  process 
may  take  place  iu  a  manner  similar  to 
those  above  described,  and  without  any 
growths  differing  from  the  ordinary  fusi- 
form cells  of  the  fibro-plastic  type,  or  on 
the  other  hand  they  may  be  associated 
with  a  dense  growth  of  luiclei  character- 
istic of  tubercle.  In  some  cases,  indeed 
(sec  Pig.  39),  the  two  may  be  found  pro- 


From  neschl  (Lungon  Induration,  Prager  Viertel- 
jahresch.  ISjU,  vol.  xli.).  This  is  given  by  lloschl 
as  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  dense  fllirous  induration, 
but  his  case  also  presented  some  reddish-piay  and 
rusty  granulations,  though  the  tissue  was  indurated 
to  the  cousisteuce  of  fibro-cartilago. 

ing  may  be,  and  whether  it  shall  ulti- 
mately form  a  fibre  tissue,  or  a  tubercular 
mass.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  finally 
shrivel  by  a  species  of  fibrous  transforma- 
tion, or  it  may  bo  the  seat  of  cheesy  trans- 
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forniiition  or  soften  in-,'  Iciidin^'  to  the  ;  growth  as  an  illustration  of  the  freqiu>iu;y 
naki'd-i-yc!  appearance  of  scattered  yellow  with  which  this  combination  occur>. 
cheesy  masses  in  the  midst  of  indurated  |  With  the  exception  of  cases  where  tuher- 
tissue.   I  have  only  alluded  to  this  mixed  i  cle  is  mixed  with  the  indurating  growtlj, 


Fig.  39. 


Mixed  tub prculons  an  1  flbro-plastic 'growth,  or,  a,  a,  Alveoli  filled -with  enlarged  e'-ithplial  prodncts.  i. 
Recent  tuberculous  growth  of  round  nuclei,  imbedded  ina  fiuu  alveolar  network,  mingled  wall  masses  of  pig- 
ment, c.  The  game  growing  into  the  interior  of  an  alveolus,  d.  Fibro-plastic  growth  of  fusiform  atd  nucle- 
a.ed  fibre  cells,    e.  The  same  mixed  with  round  nuclei  like  the  tubercular  mass.  (700.) 


I  believe  that  little  and  probably  no  histo- 
logical distinction  exists  between  the 
forms  of  indurating  Pneumonia  unasso- 
ciated  with  tubercle,  and  those  where  the 
pneumonic  process  occurs  in  a  lung  in 
which  tubercle  is  also  present,  but  with- 
out the  necessary  formation  of  this  growth 
in  the  inflamed  portions. 

Other  authors  have  described  the  indu- 
ration of  the  lung  as  depending  on  an  in- 
filtration of  an  amorplious  substance  be- 
tween the  interstices  of  the  alveoli.  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  condition  described  by 
Dr.  Addison  as  the  "  iron-gray  indura- 
tion," or  the  "uniform  albuminous  indu- 
ration," and  also  by  MM.  Bouchut  and 
Eobin.'   M}'  own  observations  have  failed 

I  Mai.  cles  Nouveaux-n^s,  Ed.  1852,  371. 
Their  description  is  quoted  hy  Grisolle  and 
Charcot  as  the  type  of  the  process.  ]5ouchut 
and  Robin  describe  tliis  state  as  being  very 
frequently  associated  with  gray  granulations. 
In  tlie  sense  in  which  I  have  used  these  terms 
I  regard  sucli  cases  as  instances  of  tubercular 
Pneumonia.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Robin,  wliose  descriptions  Bouchut  gives, 
does  not  regard  the  gray  granulation  as  a 
form  of  tubercle,  but  as  a  proiUict  siii  (jcncris 
—a  view  further  developed  by  Empis,  "De 


1  to  show  this  condition.  Dr.  Addison's 
descriptions  were  anterior  to  the  use  of 
the  microscope,  and  I  believe  that  when 
this  appearance  is  found  in  large  tracts  of 
indurated  tissue,  it  arises  from  the  thick- 
ening and  fusion  of  large  tracts  of  fibrous 
growth  into  a  uniform  semi-cartilaginous 
material,  closely  analogous  to  the  tissue 
produced  during  earUer  stages  of  ossifica- 
tion, and  by  a  process  which  in  the  two 
cases  presents  very  striking  forms  of  re- 
semblance.' The  material  occupying  the 
interior  of  the  alveoli  is  often  mainly 
amorphous,  particularly  iu  the  forms  of 


la  Granulie."  This  confusion  meets  us  at 
every  turn  in  relation  to  tliis  subject.  Bou- 
chut, however  (loc.  cit.  p.  386),  says  that  he 
has  twice  seen  acute  Pneumonia  pass  into 
tlie  chronic  stage.  See  also  Lorain  and  Robin, 
Comptes  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  1854,  2d  ser.  i.  G2. 

'  This  formation  of  tissue  with  dense  fibrous 
bands  is  an  exceedingly  common  complication 
of  the  fibrous  forms  of  tubercle.  It  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  minute 
histological  description,  or  to  give  further  il- 
!  lustrations  of  the  processes  by  which  tliis  re- 
sult is  obtained.  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able 
to  give  in  another  place  a  fuller  description 
of  these  changes. 
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the  "gelatinous  infiltration"  of  Lacnncc, 
as  scon  in  Fig.  37,  which  is  equally  liable, 
with  the  other  forms  of  Pneumonia,  to 
undergo  the  same  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  alveoli  ;  but  cell-products  mingled 
with  a  variable  amount  of  exudation  may 
also  be  seen  in  them. 

(2)  The  Oray,  Black,  or  Fibroid  Lndu- 
ration  of  the  lung  presents  a  further  stage 
than  those  last  described. 

In  the  former  cases  the  lung  may  re- 
tain apparently  its  natural  volume,  but 
when  tlie  change  now  in  question  has 
been  undergone,  it  is  almost  always  shrunk 
and  dindnished  in  size,  to  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  the  process. 

The  period  in  wdaich  this  chai^ge  and 
the  loss  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
pneumonic  consolidation  may  follow  an 
acute  attack,  varies  in  different  instances. 


Grisolle  reports  a  case  where  the  transi- 
tion between  the  two  forms  was  api)a.rent 
within  sixty  days,  and  the  first  case  of  Sir 
D,  Corrigan's,'  of  three  months'  duration, 
still  showed  by  its  color  traces  of  its  origin. 
A  case  of  Charcot's,"  however,  showed 
marked  gray  induration,  with  black  mot- 
tling, in  less  than  three  months  from  the 
acute  attack. 

In  characteristic  cases  of  this  nature 
the  cut  surface  of  the  lung  is  smooth  and 
glistening ;  it  is  hard,  and  creaks  hke 
cartilage,  or  resembles  the  tissue  of  the 
uterus.  It  tears  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  no  longer  presents  the  granular 
appearance  of  ordinary  Pneumonia.''  No 
fluid  can  usually  be  expressed  from  this 
tissue.  The  surface  is  homogeneous,  ex- 
cept where  traversed  by  dilated  bronchi 
or  by  dense  white  lines,  which  may  rep- 


[Fig.  40. 


ChronlT  Pneumonia. — Va«culariz ition  and  fibroul  development  of  Intra-alveolar  exudation  products. 
Bloodvessels  are  seen  iu  the  exudation  products,  -whicli  bloodvessels  commuuicate  with  tliose  in  the  alveolar 
■walls.   The  alveolar  walla  are  also  thickened  by  a  fibro-nncleated  growth.  X  100,  and  reduced  (Green.)] 


resent  either  these  tubes  when  obliterated, 
or  thickened  and  obliterated  bloodvessels, 
or  which  may  arise  from  thickening  of  the 
interlobular  septa.  In  some  instances, 
when  the  disease  is  less  advanced,  and 
particularly  when  the  induration  appears 
to  have  been  secondary  to  bronchial  dila- 
tation, these  bands  tend  to  pass  as  thick- 
enings around  the  larger  bronchi,  and 
thence  to  extend  into  the  surrounding 
tissue.  The  tissue  is  variously  pigmented^ 
and  the  irregular  dissemination  of  black 
coloring  matter  among  the  white  fibrous 
growth  gives  it  a  marbled  gray  appear- 
ance, which  is  very  characteristic.  The 
alveolar  texture  of  the  lung  is  entirely 
destroyed,  though  portions  may  still  be 
found  which  show  traces  of  pulmonary 
tissue,  and  representing  earlier  stages  of 
the  process.  In  general,  however,  the 
indurated  parts,  except  wiion  occurrino- 
around  dilated  bronchi,  are  pretty  sharply 
circumscribed  ;  and  the  change  is  usually 
lobar,  or  it  affects  the  greater  part  of  a 
lobe  or  the  whole  of  one  lung. 

The  state  of  the  bronchi  in  the  afTectcd 
lung  IS  somewhat  variable.  In  the  maior- 
ityof  cases  they  arc  dilated,  this  condition 


being  mentioned  in  thirty-one  out  of 
thirty-nine  cases.  In  eight  only  is  a 
negative  stated.  Charcot  says  that 
neither  in  his,  nor  in  Monnerct's,  nor  in 
Hardy  and  Behier's  cases  was  this  dilata- 
tion present,  but  these  must  to  some  de- 
gree be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and 
Charcot's  own  cases  refer  to  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.  In  some  instances,  wlien 
the  bronchi  have  been  found  dilated  in 
both  lungs,  induration  has  been  discov- 
ered in  one  only,''  but  usually  in  such 
cases  the  dilatation  is  greatest  on  the  in- 
durated side.  In  other  instances  the  dila- 
tation has  been  general  throughout  a  sin- 
gle lung,  a  portion  of  which  only  has  been 
found  occupied  by  the  indurated  tissue  ; 
while  in  a  third  and  most  common  form, 
the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  has  been 
limited  to  the  indurated  part. 

'  Dub.  Journ.  1838.* 
Loo.  cit.  p.  19  (Charcot's  third  caso).* 

«  Laenno!c  (loc.  cit.  233)  described  indu- 
rated portions  around  gangrenous  excavations 
as  presenting  an  appearance  of  granulations 
resembling  tlio  eggs  of  insects.  I  should  re- 
gard tlieso  as  indurating  tul)erclcs. 

*  Sco  Ziemsscn's  caso,  before  quoted. 
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Tlio  origin  of  lliis  dilalalion  of  tho 
bnmclii  luis  been  a  Kul)JecL  of  much  dis- 
cussion. In  some  it  is,  as  before  ex- 
plained, extremely  i)roljabU!  that  it  has 
existed  prior  to  tlie  induration ;  and  in 
others,  as  in  the  form  of  lironcho-pncu- 
monia  of  childhood,  the  two  may  not  un- 
frequently  originate  simultaneously.  In 
acute  primary  Pneumonia,  however,  dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi  is  a  rare  event,  and 
its  absence  is  probably  due  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  tlui  pulmonary  tissue  preventing 
their  enlargement  within  the  period  at 
which  death  usually  occurs  in  this  disease. 
"When  the  Pneumonia  jmsscs  into  the 
chronic  form,  which  is  attended  with  re- 
traction of  tissue,  various  explanations 
have  been  oflcred  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
jirocess.'  This  subject,  however,  belongs 
rather  to  the  history  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi  than  to  tliat  of  Chronic  Pneu- 
monia. Sir  D.  Corrigan  attributed  it  to 
a  compensatory  dilatation  of  the  tubes,  in 
order  to  fill  the  space  within  the  thorax 
left  bj"^  the  contracting  lung.  It  appears, 
however,  to  me  to  be  most  probable  that 
the  mechanism  of  this  condition  is  similar 
to  that  in  which  bronchial  dilatation 
takes  place  midcr  other  circumstances, 
and  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  expiratory 
force  of  cough  acting  on  tissues  which  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder  are  soft- 
ened, and  have  lost  their  elasticity  tlirough 
the  inflammatory  processes  going  on  in 
them.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
though  in  the  later  stages  the  fibrous  tis- 
sues formed  in  this  process  have  a  ten- 
dency to  shrink  and  contract,  they  are 
still  deficient  in  natural  elasticity.  This 
defect  persists  even  after  they  have  con- 
solidated into  a  denser  material,  and  the 
subsequent  contraction  would  rather  have 
a  tendency  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the 
bronchi  than  the  reverse.  It  is  less  easy 
to  explain  the  occasional  absence  of  such 
dilatations,  but  much  would  depend  on 
the  degree  in  wdiich  the  bronchial  walls 
participate  in  the  inflammatory  softening, 
and  possil)ly  also  on  diversities  in  the 
rapidity  of  induration  with  which  we  are 
not  yet  familiar.'^  In  Chronic  Tubercular 
Pneumonia,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  a 
very  common  phenomenon,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide  whether  it  has  been 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  pneumonic 
changes. 

'  Charcot  conaidcra  that  tho  dilatation  of 
tlio  hronehi  in  "  Cirrhosis"  distnigiiishos  it 
from  Chronic  Pncnmonia,  whore  lio  bolioves 
it  to  absent ;  but  indubitable  evidence  is 
afForded  that  it  attends  induration  of  tho 
lung  secondary  to  Pneumonia.  See  cases  by 
Andral,  Weber,  and  Biermer,  before  quoted! 

'  The  same  difference  exists  with  respect 
to  the  inflammatory  soft(!nings  of  the  aorta, 
which  in  somo  cases  are  tho  origin  of  aneuris- 
mrd  dilatations,  wliile  in  otliers  tli(\v  indurate 
witliout  having  yielded  to  tho  pressure  of  tho 
blood  current. 


The  oxt(!nt  to  which  this  bronchial  di- 
latation may  pr(^C(;ed  is  sometimes  very 
remarkable,  and  the  enlarged  tubes  may 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  bulk 
of  the  retracted  and  shrunken  lung.'  The 
form  of  the  dilatation  is  not  uncommonly 
globular,  and  the  dilated  ends  may  then 
Ibrm  large  cavities.  It  may,  liowever,  Ije 
simi)ly  fusiform.  The  nmcous  membrane 
of  the  tubes  is  sometimes  smocjtii  ;  more 
commonly  it  is  intensely  congested,  thic  k- 
ened, and  villous :  in  some  cases  it  is  ul- 
cerated, but  this  is  rare,  unless  the  dila- 
tations are  of  lai-ge  size,  or  except  in  the 
presence  of  tubercle  or  of  sloughing  action 
in  the  surrounding  tissue.  Their  contents 
arc  either  the  usual  mueo-purulent  secre- 
tion, or  they  maj'  be  highly  oll(?nsive  even 
without  the  presence  of  discoverable  gan- 
grene in  the  rest  of  the  lung. 

Secondary  inflammation  in  the  indu- 
rated parts  is  not  uncommon  ;  probably 
in  some  instances  it  extends  from  the 
bronchi.  It  leads  to  the  formation  of  ex- 
cavations, and  is  prone,  in  some  instances, 
to  take  on  a  gangrenous  action.  Traube, 
indeed,  regards  this  process  as  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  gangrene  of  the 
lung.''  In  the  cases  which  I  have  ana- 
lyzed, I  find  gangrene  mentioned  twice 
on  the  same  side  as  the  induration,  once 
on  the  side  opposite.'  Biermer  found 
gangrene  in  five  out  of  fifty-four  cases,* 
and  Earth  in  three  out  of  forty -three 
cases  of  bronchiectasis.^ 

'  See  a  case  by  Dr.  Wilks,  Path.  Soc.  Trans, 
viii.  39*  ;  also  Sir  D.  Corrigan's  cases.  This 
condition  is  common  in  the  extreme  degrees 
of  the  affection.  The  resemblance  noticed  by 
Sir  D.  Corrigan  to  the  bronchi  of  tlie  tortoise 
aptly  expresses  this   ajipearance  in  many 

CclSGS  • 

«  Deutsche  Klinik,  1853-1859.  From  Prof. 
Traube's  manner  of  speaking  of  chronic  Pneu- 
monia, ho  would  appear  to  regard  the  disease 
as  more  common  than  many  other  observers 
do. 

3  Case  by  Dr.  Walshe,  Med.  Times  aHd 
Gaz.  1856,  i.  15G.* 

*  In  the  thirty-five  cases  reported  by  Bier- 
mer, gangrene  is  mentioned  in  three.  In  two 
of  these  tliere  was  induration  of  the  lung.  I 
do  not  regard  bronchiectasis  as  synonymous  " 
with  chronic  induration,  but  introduce  these 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Gan- 
grenous Pneumonia  may  take  place  in  this 
condition  as  an  acute  affection. 

6  In  Cruvoilhier's  Path.  Anat.  liv.  xxxii. 
is  an  illustration  of  this  ])rocoss  in  a  case  of 
chronic  tubercular  Pneumonia,  when  a  large 
portion  of  tissue  was  separated  and  lying  in 
a  cavity.  Cruveilhier  does  not,  however,  re- 
gard this  as  a  case  of  gangrene.  Dittrich 
(Lungen-Brand  im  Folge  der  Bronchicn-Er- 
weilerung)  regarded  these  inflammatory  ef- 
fects as  septic,  and  as  .arising  from  retained 
accretions,  and  when  occurring  in  tho  oppo- 
site lung,  as  resulting  eitlicr  from  tlie  gravi- 
tation of  the  fluids  into  the  bronchi  of  tho 
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The  Pneumonia  in  other  cases,  of  which 
four  are  reported,  has  led  to  ulceration  of 
tlie  tissue,  and  the  formation  of  cavities. 
Tlie  total  numl)er  of  cases  in  which  Pneu- 
monia is  reported  on  the  same  side  as  the 
induration  is  four.  In  seven  others  it  oc- 
curred on  the  opposite  side.  In  one  of 
these  it  was  gangrenous,  and  in  two  others 
it  had  led  to  the  formation  of  abscess. 

The  pleura  is  almost  invariably  thick- 
ened, and  adhesions  to  the  costal  wall  are 
also  nearly  constant  when  the  disease  has 
made  any  extensive  progress,  or  has 
reached  the  surface.  The  thickening  is 
sometimes  extreme,  and  occasionally  it 
extends  through  the  interlobular  septa 
into  the  tissue  of  the  lung. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  about 
this  condition  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  and  that  is  the  preponder- 
ant number  of  instances  in  which  one 
side  ouly  has  been  indurated,  amounthig 
to  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-nine  cases.  In 
five  there  was  Chronic  Pneumonia  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  whole  of  the  right 
lung  was  efl'ected  in  ten  cases,  tlie  whole 
of  the  left  in  fourteen,  the  base  alone  in 
eight,  and  one  apex  alone  in  three  cases. 
A  double  affection  of  tiie  apex  existed  in 
tliree,  but  in  two  of  these  there  is  evidence 
that  the  affection  was  tubercular. 

Chomel's  data  are,  that  out  of  eight 
cases,  in  five  the  base  was  affected,  in  one 
the  whole  of  one  lung,  in  one  the  apex 
and  in  one  the  middle  two-thirds  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lung.  He  states  also 
that  in  these  the  bronchi  were  generally 
dilated.  Durand-Fardel'  .says  that  in  his 
observations  the  upper  lobe  was  affected 
five  times,  the  lower  lobe  three  times,  and 
the  middle  lobe  twice. 

The  non- affected  parts  of  the  luno-  some- 
times present  emphysematous  chan-res 
This  change,  usually  of  the  hvpertrophous 
type,  is  often  exceedingly  well  marked  in 
the  sound  lung,  when  only  one  is  exten- 
sively affected  by  retraction  and  indura- 
tion. 

The  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  have 
sometimes  been  found  to  be  much  en- 
larged. In  other  instances  they  have  been 
simply  indurated.  When  tubercle  has 
existed  in  the  lungs,  cheesy  spots  have  in 
some  cases  been  found  in  the  glands 


}\ff}f,^^T-^—V'^''''  ''^PP'^-'^^-'^  to  be  but 
little  to  add  m  explanation  of  cases  where 
the  ordinary  appearances  of  pneumonic 
oon^dation  in  the  forms  of  red,  gray, 
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Bromli,8  (Arch.  G6n.  de  M§d.  1841). 
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yellow  induration  can  be  traced  in  direct 
continuity  from  a  recent  but  acute  attack 
of  primary  Pneumonia.  Some  points, 
however,  require  to  be  noticed  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  fibrous  induration  and 
its  relation  to  other  diseases. 

Addison  denied  that  this  state  ought  to 
be  called  a  chronic  Pneumonia,  and  so  far 
as  Pneumonia  is  a  process  this  criticism  is 
probably  correct  as  applied  to  the  final 
condition  of  complete  induration,  for,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  a  cicatrized  tissue 
can  hardly  be  termed  an  inflammatory 
disease.  The  question  is,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent one  ■when  we  consider  the  process 
by  which  such  indurations  are  produced  ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  evidence  which  I 
have  analyzed  will  suffice  to  show  that 
they  are  very  frequently  the  result  of  a 
pneumonia  which  has  passed  into  a 
chronic  stage. 

It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  these 
indurations  result  from  a  process  which, 
as  Sir  D.  Corrigan  supposed,  has  any 
analogy  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  from 
such  a  condition  I  believe  that  sufficient 
points  of  difference  may  be  found,  to  cause 
serious  hesitation  in  placing  the  two  dis- 
eases in  the  same  nosological  categorj-. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  this  marked 
diversity  between  these  indurations  of  the 
lung  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  tliat  in  the 
lung  the  fibrous  induration  of  the  walls  of 
the  pulmonary  alveoli  is  almost  invariably, 
if  not  constantly,  associated  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  interior  of  the  air-sacs.    In  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  this  is  demon- 
strably the  result  of  acute  inflammation, 
and  in  many  more  it  proceeds,  though  in 
a  more  chronic  form,  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  process  attend- 
ant on  the  presence  of  tubercle,  or  deter- 
mined by  the  tubercular  diathesis.  Fur- 
ther, the  change  in  the  liver  takes  place 
in  a  great  measure  through  an  increase 
of  the_  fibrous  tissue  between  the  acini ; 
while  in  the  lung,  though  some  thickenino- 
IS  found  in  the  interlobular  septa,  the 
most  important  pathological  alterations 
are  those  which  occur  in  the  walls  of  the 
pulmonary  alveoli,  which  certainly  have 
not  yet  been  shoM^n  to  be  the  anatomical 
analogues  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  a 
glandular  organ,  but  rather  to  correspond 
to  the  Avails  of  the  terminal  extremities  of 
the  ducts  of  a  gland.    Or,  to  state  tiie 
difference  more  briefly,  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
hver  the  change  is  external  to  the  lobules 
and  perilobular,  while  in  induration  of  the 
lung  the  fibrous  thickening  is  intralobular. 
In  the  liver  it  is  still  a  question  w'lether 
the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis  c;in  be 
called  an  inflammation,  but  in  it,  at  least, 
there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  that  tiie 
cells  of  the  acini  of*  this  gland  have  under- 
gone any  changes  analogous  to  those  seen 
in  the  interior  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli. 
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Tlic  granular  contracted  condition  of 
till-  kidney,  wliicli  may  ijt;  regarded  as  tlie 
most  marked  analogue  of  the  cirrhotic 
liver,  oilers  in  another  respect  a  (striking 
contrast  to  these  indurations  of  the  lung. 
In  the  kidney— a  double  or<j;an— the  adec- 
tion  is  almost  invariably  bilateral,  and  it 
is  a  very  rare  event  to  (Ind  a  single  kidney 
alone  allected.'  In  the  lung,  the  double 
all'cction  is  the  exception,  and  generally 
explicable  by  a  tubercular  origin,  and  the 
single  allection  is  the  almost  invariable 
rule  when  tubercle  is  not  present. 

On   these    grounds,   therefore,  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  doubt  whether,  in  j 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  these  thicken-  . 
ings  originate  iii  the  alveolar  walls  as  a  ' 
pnmar\^  allection,  but  rather  to  believe  j 
that  they  are  an  almost  constant  sequence 
of  an  alveolar  Pneumonia  which  has 
passed  into  the  chronic  stage. 

That  thickenings  of  the  interlobular  | 
septa  may  at  times  extend  inwards  into  ■ 
the  lung  as  a  consequence  of  chronic 
pleurisy  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  but  more  j 
proof  is  at  present  required  than  has,  I 
think,  been  afforded,  that  these  can  im- 
plicate  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  , 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  general  i 
induration  of  the  lung  with  obliteration  j 
of  the  air-vesicles,  independently  of  a  I 
superadded  pneumonic  process,  or  of  the 
co-existence  of  tuberculosis.    I  am  only 
acquainted  witli  two  recorded  cases  which 
would  appear  to  bear  out  such  an  opinion. 
One  is  in  a  note  of  a  post-mortem  by  Dr. 
Wilks,  reported  by  Dr.  Sutton,  where  it 
is  .stated  that  "sections  of  the  lungs 
.showed  that  they  were  uniformly  mvaded 
by  a  tough  fibre  tissue,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  natural  structure  and  ren- 
dered them  partially  airless  and  very 
hard.      There  were  no  circumscribed 
masses  of  hard  tissue,  as  is  sometimes 
seen,  but  the  pulmonary  texture  appeared 
invaded  in  all  parts  ;  thus  the  natural  as- 
pect was  lost,  being  striated  or  interwoven 
with  fibrous  filaments.""     Parts  of  the 
lunf'  were  emphysematous  ;  the  other  or- 
trans  were  healthy.     The  other  case  is 
reported  by  Drs.  Barlow  and  Sutton," 
where  one  lung  only  was  affected.  Islets 
of  normal  pulmonary  tissue  appeared 
among  the  indurated  portions,  and  thick- 
enin"-s  could  be  seen  around  the  bronchi. 


'  Cnrionsly,  a  unilateral  affection  of  one 
kidney  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge, 
in  a  case  of  induration  of  the  lung  (Path.  Soc. 
Trans,  xx.*) .  The  kidney  was  partially  atro- 
phied in  its  cortical  suV^stance.  A  calculus, 
however,  existed  in  one  of  the  calyces. 

2  M(!d.-Chir.  Trans,  xlvii.  .309.$ 

3  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xvi.  p.  3!).*  The  liver 
and  spleen  were  cnlarg(!d.  The  heart  was 
enlarged,  and  tricuspid  regurgitation  had  ex- 
iRt(!d  during  life.  The  other  organs  presented 
nothing  special. 


It  would  require,  however,  a  larger 
body  of  proof  than  these  two  cases  appear 
to  me  to  adord,  in  order  to  establisli  the 
existence  of  an  independent  pulmonary 
disease,  whose  essential  characters  con- 
sist in  the  thickening  of  the  aveolar  wall, 
as  surriiiMri/  alie(;tion  occurring  independ- 
ently of  inllammatory  processes  or  of 
tubercular  or  syphilitic  changes,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  this  proof  should  be  fully 
established  before  such  a  class  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  our  nosological  categories.  I 
must  confess  that,  though  during  many 
years  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  I  have  never  seen  any  patholo- 
gical specimens  supporting  such  a  view, 
and  nearly  all  the  cases  of  pulmonary  in- 
duration which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
ol)servation  have  been  connected  with 
I  previous  Chronic  Pneumonia  a.ssociated 
I  with  the  presence  of  tubercles. 

For  this  reason  I  think  that  the  term 
!  "fibroid  degeneration,"  when  applied  to 
!  this  state,  fails  to  express  its  true  nature, 
i  The  new  tissue  is  a  growth  produced  under 
'  conditions  of  irritation,  and  though  pre- 
!  existing  tissues  may  disappear  in  its  pro- 
!  gress,  and  so  far  it  may  be  appropriately 
1  termed,  as  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
i  Dr.  Bastian,'  an  instance  of  "  fibroid  sub- 
I  stitution,"  it  appears  to  me  most  import- 
'  ant  that  the  inflammatory  conditions  of 
1  its  origin  should  be  borne  in  mind." 
1     The  associated  pathology  of  chronic  in- 
duration of  the  lung  presents  some  fea- 


1  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  (Trans.  Path.  Soc. 
XX  ). 

'i  The  term  "Fibroid  Phthisis,"  proposed 
by  my  friend  Dr.  A.  Clark,  has  been  very 
largely  debated  of  late.  If  it  is  used  to  in- 
clude all  diseases  tending  to  produce  indura- 
tion of  the  lung,  it  must  necessarily  compre- 
hend many  and  widely  different  pathological 
processes  which  conduce  to  the  same  result. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  symptoms  of 
"phthisis"  may  arise  from  some  non-tuber- 
cular diseases,  and  so  far  the  exclusive  limi- 
tation of  the  word  to  tubercular  affections 
may  be  in  a  certain  sense  illogical ;  but  as  m 
the  lunff  at  least,  these  form  an  enormous 
p  opor^^o'n  of  the  whole,  we  shall  have  no 
option  but  to  retain  the  term  m  the  present 
s^nso  or  to  fall  back  upon  the  heterogeneous 
cl^ification  of  Sauvages  and  Morton  ;  and 
the  former  plan  appears  likely  to  be  product- 

ve  of  the  least  amount  of  confusion  in  our 
nomenclatnre.  It  is  important,  doybtless  o 
reco<rni7.e  the  origin  of  the  induration  of  the 
uTng,  and  to  distinguish  the  purely  pneumo- 
n  c  forms  and  those  which  arc  the  result  of 
b  onchial  dilatation  or  pleuritic  i  •>cken.ng 
from  those  complicated  V  tubercle.  I  t^l^ 
same  manner,  while  recognizing  the  "pl'thisi- 
cal"  tendency  of  ulcerative  1  "eumonia  or  of 

le  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  it  wou  d^p- 
pear  more  desirable  to  classify  these  d.se.as  .s 
Fn  their  pathological  relations  rather  than  in 
their  occasional  clinical  aspects. 
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tures  of  interest.   The  heart  is  very  coni- 
inonly  dlsphiced  when  retraction  of  the 
lu^ig  is  considerable.    It  also  tends  to 
hypertrophy,  but  not  constantly,  as  I  only 
find  this  condition  described  in  eight  cases. 
In  four  the  heart  is  described  as  having 
been  healthy.    In  thirteen  its  state  is  not 
mentioned.    In  two  cases  there  was  con- 
traction of  the  mitral  orifice,  and  in  one 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  attended  by  a  char- 
acteristic murmur.'  In  one  it  is  described 
as  fatty.    In  some  cases  thrombi  \\'ere 
found  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  un- 
der these  circumstances  has  been  con- 
tracted :^  Dr.  AValshe,  however,  found  it 
dilated.    It  may  be  a  subject  for  further 
inquiry  whether  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  branches  of  this  vessel  may 
not  in  some  cases  be  a  cause  of  protracted 
resolution  of  acute  Pneumonia,  or  even  of 
the  secondary  changes  which  have  now 
been  described.   The  fact  that  their  mere 
obstruction  may,  as  shown  by  Virchow,* 
give  rise  to  infiannuatory  changes  in  the 
pulmonary  parench3nna,  which"  are  usu- 
ally persistent,  would  at  least  be  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  hypothesis.  Thick- 
enings have  been  found  in  the  coats  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  both  by  Dr.  Schmidt 
and  by  lir.  A.  Clark.    The  liver  is  re- 
ported as  healthy  in  eleven  cases  ;  granu- 
lar and  cirrhotic  in  six  ;  enlaged  and  con- 
gested in  two  ;  fatty  in  one  ;  in  nineteen 
cases  there  is  no  mention  of  its  condition. 
The  kidneys  were  healthy  in  eight  cases  ; 
granular  in  twelve ;  congested  in  one  ; 
their  state  is  not  mentioned  in  eighteen. 
The  spleen  is  not  mentioned  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  to  make  any  analysis 
useful. 

The  intestines  are  cpmmonly  reported 
as  healthy:  tubercle  existed  in  them  in 
some  of  the  tubercular  cases :  diarrhoea 
without  tubercle  is  reported  in  a  few 
others.  Chronic  catarrh  and  congestion 
of  the  stomach  are  reported  in  a  few 
cases  ;  but  the  data  of  a  large  proportion 
are  imperfect  as  regards  the  condition  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

When  ulceration  or  gangrenous  action 
has  ensued  in  the  indurated  parts,  metas- 


'  Drs.  Barlow 
quoted.* 

*  Dr.  Dickinson,  Path.  Sec.  Trans. 
Schmidt,  Zwei  Falle  von  Chronisohen 
monie.    Schmidt's  Jahresb.  1S6G.* 

3  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  3G8 
case  of  Virchow's  (loc.  cit.  p.  274),  where  old 
thrombi  were  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
with  indurated  Clironic  Pneumo- 
would  appear  to  give  a  further  support 
to  this  view.  Lebert's  and  Wyss's  experi- 
ments (Virchow's  Archiv,  xl.)  on  the  intro- 
duction of  solid  particles  into  the  circulation 
have  shown  that  this  may  give  rise  to  thick- 
en ng  around  tlie  obstructed  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  tliat  such  thickenings 
may  extend  into  the  tissue  of  the  lung 


associated 
nia 


and  Sutton's  case,  before 


xvi.J 
Pneu- 

One 


tatic  abscesses  may  be  found  in  other 
organs.  Three  instances  of  this  nature 
are  reported  where  the  brain  was  affected,' 
and  another  where  abscesses  of  the  same 
kind  were  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys.^ 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  on  looking  at 
the  general  results  of  this  analysis,  that 
the  state  of  the  other  viscera  affords  any 
special  ground  for  the  assumption  of  a 
"fibroid  diathesis"  which  has  been  re- 
cently maintained  to  exist  as  a  primary 
cause  of  the  pulmonary  induration.  The 
alterations  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  do 
not  appear  to  be  more  common  in  chronic 
pulmonary  induration  than  they  are  in 
many  other  chronic  diseases,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  affecting  the  main  con- 
duits of  the  circulation,  whether  directly 
through  the  heart,  or  indirectly  through 
the  lungs.    Both  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
diseases,  which  give  rise  to  systemic  ven- 
ous congestion,  are  liable  to  cause  indu- 
ration both  of  the  liver  and  of  the  kid- 
neys, associated  Avith  an  increased  growth 
of  their  interstitial  tissue ;  and  these 
changes  appear  to  me  to  be  equally  com- 
mon in  cases  of  simple  chronic  bronchitis 
and  of  chronic  tubercular  phthisis,  as  in 
the  special  affection  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

There  are  some  other  conditions  which 
appear  most  properly  to  take  their  place 
under  the  category  of  Chronic  Pneumo- 
nia, but  which  are  also  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  chief  of  these  are  Chronic  Ulcerative 
Pneumonia  and  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the 
Lungs. 

Chronic  Ulcerative  Pneumonia. 
— The  recorded  cases  of  this  state  occur- 
ring independently  of  tubercular  disease 
are  comparatively  few.  Broussais,^  in- 
deed, speaks  of  having  met  with  several, 
but  none  are  recorded  by  him  except  a 
case  of  ulceration  secondary  to  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  bullet  in  the  lung.  Dr.  Stokes 
also  speaks  of  being  acquainted  with  cases 
of  chronic  pulmonary  abscess  arising  from 
Pneumonia,  and  gives  one  case  where 
cicatrization  had  ensued.''   Bayle,^  under 


'  Bierraer  (loc.  cit.  p.  244)  :  Lancereaux 
(Gaz.  Med.,  Par.  18(j3)  ;  Herard  and  Cornil 
(loc.  cit.)  A  very  similar  case  is  also  reported 
by  Virchow  (Archiv  fiir  Path.  Anat.  v.  276). 

'  Lancereanx,  loc.  cit. 

s  Esamen,  iv.  156,  336 ;  Hist,  des  Phleg- 
masies,  ii.  6,  note.  Bronssais  here  says  that 
during  a  long  period  lie  never  met  w'ith  an 
instance  of  this  disease  uncomplicated  by  tu- 
bercles except  when  caused  by  a  foreign  body 
in  the  lungs. 

*  Loc.  cit.  316. 

*  Phthisie  Pulmonaire,  obs.  25  and  26.  All 
the  other  cases  reported  by  Bayle  are  more 
or  less  complicated  by  tubercles,  but  in  obs. 
28  the  only  evidence  of  this  consisted 
laryngeal  ulcerations. 
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the  title  of  "Phthisic  Tncfircnsp,"  gives 
thivo  cases  of  tliis  imture.    TIk;  Ih-ht,  of 
about  two  luontlis'  dumtiou,  sliowed  one 
km;,'  only  anectud  willi  several  ule(;ratc  d 
eaviiie.s,  the  contents  of  whicli  appear  to 
have  been  ganj^n-nous.    In  the  second, 
wiilch  was  of  tliree  years'  standing,  and 
wlicre  a  portion  of  bone  entering  the 
larvnx  was  supposed  to  be  tlie  exciting 
cause,  both  lungs  were  indurate-d  and  con- 
tained numerous  cavities.     ]?aylc  says 
that  he  has  seen  several  other  cases  in 
wlnt;h,  commonly,  there  was  only  one 
ulcerated  cavity.    The  size  of  these  cav- 
ities was  sometimes  very  considerable. 
Two  are  reported  by  him  where  a  large 
cavity  existed  in  one  lung  without  disea.se 
of  tlie  other.    One  of  these  (Obs.  27)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  case  of  secondary 
ulceration,  such  as  I  have  before  described 
as  occurring  in  a  lung  which  has  already 
undergone  "fibrous  induration,  and  the 
same  condition  is  present  in  some  cases 
reported  by  other  authors,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  whether 
the  induration  or  the  cavity  formed  the 
primary  lesion.'    A  case  is  recorded  by 
Dr.  Risdon  Bennett,'^  where  the  history  of 
the  symptoms,  which  dated  from  an  attack 
of  scarlatina  eighteen  months  previously, 
would  appear  to  support  the  latter  view, 
since  a  large  cavity  existed  at  the  root  of 
one  lung  surrounded  by  a  gray  infiltra- 
tion. 

The  twenty-ninth  case  recorded  by 
Biermer'  bears  a  very  close  analogy  with 
that  last  quoted,  but  here  the  disease  in 
the  luu"  appeared  as  secondary  to  typhus 
(typhoid  ?),  and  was  only  of  a  month's 
standing.  Numerous  spots  of  Broncho- 
pneumonia passing  into  abscesses  or  form- 
ing cavities  were  found  in  both  lungs. 
Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  was  also  present, 
audit  may  be  questioned  whether  this  was 
not  of  recent  origin,  since  Buhl  has  shown 
that  this  condition  tends  to  occur  under 
identical  circumstances,  after  continued 
fever  associated  with  acute  destructive 
Broncho-pneumonia.'' 

1  See  a  case  by  Dr.  Green  (Path.  Soc. 
Trans,  xx.*)  ;  also  the  eleventh  case  by 
Barth  (loc.  cit.J). 

«  Patli.  Soc.  Trans.  xii.J  The  sudden  ex- 
pectoration of  a  large  amount  of  purl  form 
matter  in  this  case  led  to  the  suspicion  during 
life  of  the  evacuation  of  a  loculated  empyema 
through  the  lung,  but  no  distinct  evidence  of 
this  was  afforded  by  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. Tlio  symptoms  and  the  subsequent 
expectoration  would  be  quite  explicable  by 
an  abscess  communicating  with  the  bronchi. 
There  was  some  evidence  of  a  tubercular  dia- 
thesis. 

5  Loc.  cit.  p.  274. 

«  Virchow's  Archiv,  xi.  275,  "Ueber  Acnte 
Lungen  Atrophic."  The  name  docs  not  ap- 
pear well  chosen,  since  the  cases  nlbidcd  to 
were  those  of  disseminated  gangrenous  1  neu- 


There  are  two  fallacies  to  he  guarded 
against  in  estimating  the  pathological 
significance  of  ulcerative  processes  in  the 
lungs,  which  are  (1)  tbisir  origin  in  tuber- 
cle, and  (2)  their  origin  in  pyteniic  pro- 


Ce8S(!8. 


Tlie  latter  need  only  to  he  mentioned  as 
a  fn-quent  cause  of  ])ulmonary  abscess, 
the  origin  of  which  may  at  times  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  It  is  not  unimportant 
also  to  remember  that  hemorrhagic  in- 
farcta  may  be  the  cause  of  indurated  spots 
of  cicatricial  cliaracter,  which,  after  long 
periods,  may  show  but  few  traces  of  their 
origin. 

Ulcerations  may  also  take  place  from 
nodules  of  tubercle  situated  in  the  midst 
of  gray  or  gelatinous  hepatization,  either 
recent  or  of  a  more  chronic  and  indurated 
type,  and  the  tubercle,  having  perished  by 
softening,  may  leave  only  a  cavity  sur- 
rounded by  gray  infiltration,  or  hy  more 
or  less  induration.' 

SY3IPT0MS  AND  PHYSICAL  SiGXS.— A 
considerable  variety  has  been  noticed  in 
these,  depending  on  the  stage  of  the  in- 
flammatory action,  but  still  more  on  the 
co-existence  of  bronchial  dilatation,  or  of 
secondary  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  also  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  secondary  Pneumonia 
in  the  opposite  lung. 

(a)  In  the  cases  where  the  state  of  consoli- 
dation has  been  traced  in  continuous  sequence 
from  an  attach  of  acute  jmmary  Pneu- 
monia, the  symptoms  present  have  been 
chiefly  those  indicating  a  prolongation  of 
the  pyrexial  state,  together  with  a  per- 
sistence of  the  phj-sical  signs  of  consolida- 
tion of  the  lung. 

The  fever  does  not,  however,  maintam 
the  acuteness  or  the  typical  course  ob- 
served in  the  primary  disease.  In  some 
instances  it  is  scarcely  apparent,  though 
the  patient  remains  weak  and  continues 
to  lose  flesh. 


monia,  following  typhoid  fever  and  associated 
with  collapse.  Bulil  considers  that  such 
conditions  lead  to  subsequent  shrinking  and 
induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Ihe 
distinction  which  Buhl  establishes  for  this 
form  of  Pneumonia  appears  to  be  that  it  is 
associated  with  collapse,  and  that  it  passes 
into  acute  desquamation  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  epithelium  of  the  air-vesicles ;  a 
process  which  he  regards  as  being  allied  to 
acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

1  A  case  reported  by  Charcot  as  Chronic 
Ulcerative  Pneumonia  (loc.  cit.  Appendix,  p. 
6G)  appears  to  me  to  be  of  this  character. 
Tubercle  existed  in  the  opposite  lung.  A 
case  recorded  by  Louis  "V  i         1 0^ 

Syd.  Soc.  Ed.,  trans,  by  Dr.  Walshe,  p.  19) 
was  considered  by  him  to  belong  to  this  class, 
inasmuch  as  tubercle  was  found  m  a  lym- 
phatic gland  in  the  neck.  Tliere  7<'r«'  l'^' 
ever,  no  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  bodj . 
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In  other  instances,  however,  it  assumes 
more  of  the  chiiractor  of  hectic,  with 
irregular  exacerbations  and  remissions, 
and  usually  a  marked  febrile  movement 
takes  place  towards  night.  Exact  ther- 
mometric  observations  on  this  subject  are 
wanting,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  disease 
in  this  form.  have  already  described 
the  characters  of  the  pyrexia  in  the  only 
case  of  the  kind  which  has  come  under  my 
.own  cognizance.  Night  sweats  some- 
times, but  not  constantly,  foUovv  the 
evening  exacerbations ;  and  emaciation 
may  be  very  rapid. 

There  is  usually  dyspnoea,  but  this  is 
not  al\va3"s  present  in  a  subjective  form. 
The  rapidity  of  respiration  also  remains 
greater  than  natural ;  but  as  the  pulse  is 
usually  accelerated,  the  degree  of  perver- 
sion of  their  ratio  to  one  another,  wit- 
nessed in  the  acute  stage,  is  not  com- 
monly maintained. 

Cough  may  in  some  cases  be  slight,  in 
others  it  is  persistent  and  troublesome, 
and  may  cause  a  return  of  the  pain  in  the 
side.  The  sputa  may  in  some  cases  retain 
a  rusty  tinge — more  commonly  they  are 
mucoid  or  puriform,  and  with'  the  latter 
character  they  may  sometimes  be  expec- 
torated in  considerable  quantities.  HfB- 
moptysis  has  not  been  observed  at  this 
period  of  the  disease,  though  it  is  com- 
mon when  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  and 
ulcerations  have  occurred. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  chest 
reveals  at  this  period  phenomena  differing 
in  little  from  those  observed  in  the  acute 
stage. 

Ketraction  of  the  side  to  any  notable 
degree  does  not  take  pl^ce  until  further 
induration  and  contraction  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissues  have  occurred  ;  but  the  tend- 
ency is  shown  even  at  earUer  stages  by  the 
case  already  quoted,  of  recovery  after  a 
protracted  convalescence. 

Kespiratory  movements  are  diminished 
on  the  aflected  side. 

Percussion  gives  a  toneless  want  of  res- 
onance which  increases  in  intensity  with 
the  progress  of  the  case.  Bronchial  or 
tubular  breathing,  bronchophony  or  pec- 
toriloquy, with  increased  vocal  fremitus, 
are  the  typical  phenomena  accompanying 
this  state  ;  but  in  some  instances  these 
have  been  noticed  either  to  be  entirely  ab- 
sent' or  to  have  only  been  intermittingly 
present,  alternating  at  times  with  an  en- 
tire absence  of  breath-sound.^ 


'  Requin,  quoted  by  Grisolle,  p.  340.  Cho- 
ruf],  loc.  cit.  277. 

2  Charcot,  loc.  cit.  p.  39.  Charcot  only 
mentions  the  disappearance  of  the  breath- 
souml,  and  not  of  the  other  phenomena. 
iNeither  he  nor  Rnqnin  have  described  the 
state  of  vocal  fremitus.  Charcot  regrets  that 
the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  the  expec- 
toration was  not  noticed.    It  may  be  remem- 


Eales  are  generally  heard  during  this 
period.  They  are  commonly  subcrepi- 
tant,  and  the  fine  ci-epitation  of  the  acute 
stage  does  not  appear  to  persist  in  the 
chronic  form  ;  large  bubbling  rales  are 
more  common,  and  they  may  be  suffi- 
ciently metallic  as  to  stimulate  the  char- 
acters of  an  abscess  or  an  excavation  even 
when  none  exists.  The  respiration  in  the 
opposite  lung  is  commonly  exaggerated. 

If  the  progress  of  the  case  is  unfavor- 
able, the  digestive  system  suffers,  con- 
gestion and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  su- 
pervene, and  vomiting  is  occasionally 
observed.  Thirst  is  a  common  symptom. 
Diarrhoea  may  also  be  present,  without 
tubercle  or  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 
Anasarca  and  ascites  occasionally  occur 
in  the  latter  stages,'  without  any  appreci- 
able cause,  other  than  that  afl'orded  by  the 
disturbed  circulation  through  the  lung. 

(b)  Whai  the  condition  lias  passed  into 
the  more  advanced  stage  of  induration,  the 
symptoms  present  depend,  in  great  meas- 
ure, on  the  coexistent  conditions.  In 
some  cases  the  cicatricial  tissue  formed  is 
perfectl}'-  quiescent,  and  life  may  be  long 
protracted,  without  much  manifest  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health,  and  with  only 
a  minor  degree  of  dyspnoea  on  exertion, 
although  the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary 
induration  persist.    The  presence,  how- 
ever, of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  or  the 
existence  of  ulcerations  of  these  extend- 
ing into  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  the  oc- 
currence of  secondary  Pneumonia,  im- 
parts to  the  disorder  a  gradually  pro- 
gressive character,  which  may  strongly 
simulate  the  features  of  tubercular  phthi- 
sis.   These  correspond  closely  to  the  de- 
scription of  the   disease   furnished  by 
Avenbrugger  and  Corvisart.  Avenbrug- 
ger  pointed  out  that  want  of  respiratory 
niovements  and  of  resonance  on  percus- 
sion were  the  leading  physical  signs, 
while  the  symptoms  present  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  disten- 
sion of  the  jugular  and  external  veins ; 
cough   being   unfrequent,  expectoration 
scanty,  and  the  decubitus  of  the  patient 
remaining  unaffected.    Corvisart,  in  his 
Commentary,  adds  to  these  symptoms  a 
progressive  emaciation,  and  also  a  febrile 
diathesis,  occasional  partial  perspirations, 
loss  of  appetite  and  of  sleep,  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoea,  and,  in  rare  instances,  oedema, 
which  occasionally  is  limited  to  the  limbs 
of  the  afTected  side. 

When  the  complication  of  bronchiectasis 
is  absent,  the  contraction  of  the  indurated 
pulmonary  tissue  produces  a  gradual  re- 
traction of  the  chest-wall  on  the  aflected 


bered  that  the  same  condition  is  sometimes 
observed  in  the  acnte  stage.    It  has  also  been 
noticed  by  Bamberger  over  broi.chial  dilata- 
tions :  Oest.  Zeitsfh.  185!)  (Charcot). 
'  Durand-Fardel,  loc.  cit.  008. 
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Bide,  which  is  goneral  when  liic  whoU;  of 
tlie  huig  has  bi'i;ii  jilVeclL-d,  or  pai  Liiil  in 
iiiu  upper  or  lower  partti  of  tiu;  eliest,  ae- 
eordinj;  to  the  site  of  the  induration.  If 
tlie  allection  is  extensive,  displacement  of 
the  heart  occurs  either  upwards  when  the 
consolidation  is  seated  at  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  or  if  the  allection  be  general,  or  iin- 
pUeates  a  large  part  of  the  base,  the  heart 
is  drawn  towards  the  adected  side.  The 
contraction  of  the  side  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  Stokes  to  be  as  great  as  that  Ibllowing 
pleurisy,  with  the  same  approximation  of 
the  ribs,  and  procidcnitia  of  the  shoulder. 
Dr.  Walshe,  however,  denies  that  this 
form  of  retraction  is  produced  by  simple 
"  cirrhosis." 

The  respiration  in  some  cases,  when 
there  is  no  dilatation'  of  the  tubes,  has 
been  observed  to  be  bronchial ;  but  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  authentic  records  of 
the  physical  signs  in  this  state.  Weak  or 
suppressed  breathing  must  be  admitted  as 
being  d  2'^'^'^>'''  possible.  We  have,  I  be- 
lieve" no  data  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance  in  this 
condition. 

(c)  When  dilatation  of  the  Ironchi  coexists 
with  chronic  puhnonar;/  induration,  many 
variations  occur  both  in  the  symptoms 
and  in  the  physical  signs.    As  a  whole, 
as  before  stated,  they  closely  simulate 
those  of  tubercular  phthisis;  but  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  is  usually  slow,  and  the 
deterioration  of  health  and  strength  pro- 
ceeds rather  through  a  series  of  exacerba- 
tions than  by  any  marked  continuously 
progressive  disease.    Dyspnoea  is  almost 
constant,  though  not  an  absolutely  inva- 
riable symptom.   The  decumbency  (when 
mentioned)  is  commonly  on  the  aflected 
side.    The  pulse  perspiration  ratio  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessarily  or  notably  per- 
verted.*   Cough  is  usually  persistent,  and 
is  liable  at  times  to  marked  exacerbations. 
It  may  be  drv,  as  originally  noticed  by 
Avenbrugger  and  Chomel,  but  more  com- 
monly it^is  attended  by  expectoration. 

The  sputa,  when  present,  are  variable 
in  their  characters  :  sometimes  they  are 
simply  mucoid  ;  more  conmionly  they  are 
puriform.  Under  the  influence  of  inter- 
current Pneumonia  they  may  become  at 
times  rusty  in  tint.  When  ulceration  is 
proceeding  they  acquire  a  brick-dust  ap- 
l)earance,  and  und(!r  these  circumstances 
they  are  often  profuse.  They  often  pre- 
sent a  dirty  greenish-gray  appearance, 
which  may  approach  a  bottle-green  or 


inky  tint,'  and  they  are  either  confluent, 
or  consist  of  floating  masses  of  irregular 
outline,  marktjd  by  lilack  specks  and  spots 
of  the  size  of  a  millet  or  hemp  seed,  and 
they  may  contain  a  lar^'e  amount  of  pig- 
ment and  fragments  of  the  elastic  tis-sue 
of  the  lung.*   The  color  of  the  sputa  de- 
scribed ijy  Traube  has  also  been  noticed 
by  other  observers.    That  these  charac- 
ters are  connnon  to  dilatation  of  the  bron- 
chi is  apparent  from  Earth's  description* 
of  their  appearance  under  these  circum- 
stances.   In  one  of  his  cases,  where  there 
was  a  "black  softening"  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue,  they  were  of  a  chocolate 
tinge. 

Fetidity  of  the  sputa  and  also  of  the 
breath  is  a  very  fretiuent  accompaniment 
of  this  condition.  1  find  it  mentioned  in 
eleven  out  of  the  thirty-nine  cases  which 
I  have  analyzed.  In  four  of  these  it  ac- 
companied gangrene  of  the  lungs,  but  in 
five  others  there  was  no  evidence  of  this 
state.  In  two  cases,  however,  the  data 
are  imperfect.  This  offensive  character 
of  the  sputa  may  indeed  coexist  with  sim- 
ple bronchitis  or  with  bronchial  dilatation 
without  pulmonary  induration  ;  but  the 
latter  is  the  most  conmion  condition  in 
which  it  occurs,  particularly  when  ulcera- 
tion and  the  formation  of  cavities'  liave 

'  Ha;moptysis  is  comparatively  a  com- 


•  E.  g.,  in  Dr.  Andrew  Clark's  case.  Res- 
piration was  bronchial  under  the  clavicle  of 
tlio  afT(!Cted  side,  wlu^re  there  was  only  a 
"tliickened  sub-pleural  nodule,"  and  where 
the  lung  tissue  otherwise  appeared  healthy. 
There  were,  however,  cavities  in  the  central 
pnrls  of  the  lung. 

«  Dr.  Walshe'a  case. 


1  Traube  (Deutsche  Klinik,  1859,  477)  con- 
siders these  characters,  and  particularly  the 
dark  specks,  as  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
sputa  of  Chronic  Pneumonia  from  those  of 
tubercular  phthisis,  which  he  says  are  masses 
of  yellow  or  whitish  color,  float  in  water,  and 
keep  their  round  shape,  and  do  not  present 
these  black  specks.  Tlie  sputa  of  phthisis 
are,  however,  more  varied  in  their  appearance 
than  those  here  stated,  and  masses  oi  pig- 
ment are  not,  I  believe,  uuconuuon  lu  them. 

2  Dr.  Walshe. 

3  Loc.  cit.  524. 

4  Sec  Dr.  Laycock  on  "Fetid  Bronchitis, 
Case  iv.  p.  27.  Fetidity  of  the  sputa  and  of 
the  breath,  in  connection  with  chronic  pul- 
monary induration,  was  recognized  as  early 
as  by  Willis.  Dr.  Laycock,  (p.  9)  quotes  a 
case  by  this  author,  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  who  was  long  troubled  with  this 
symptom,  and  in  whom  some  years  later  the 
whole  of  one  lung  had  undergone  the  change 
in  question.  Dr.  Laycock  distinguishes  this 
odor  as  fecal,  in  contrast  to  the  special  odor 
of  pulmonary  gangrene.  In  a  chemical  in- 
vestigation undertaken  of  one  case  by  Ur. 
Gam-ee,  the  reaction  of  the  sputa  was  alka- 
line °  I  have  found  the  reaction  alike  in  sev- 
eral cases  of  fetid  sputa ;  in  one  also,  now 
under  my  care,  presenting  the  physical  signs 
of  the  state  at  present  under  consideration. 
Dr  Walshe  (loc.  cit.)  notes  that  the  sputa 
are  particularly  fetid  without  being  gan- 
grenous, though  in  his  case  there  was  gan- 
grene of  the  opposite  lung,  but  probably  of 
more  recent  date. 
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mon  symptom.  I  find  it  mentioned  in 
sixteen  out  of  thirty -nine  cases  ;  in  seven- 
teen tlie  data  are  imperl'ect ;  in  six  others 
its  absence  may  be  reasonably  inferred. 
In  six  cases  it  was  tlic  first  symptom  that 
attracted  attention,  tliougli  cough  had  ex- 
isted in  some  antecedently  ;  in  two,  how- 
ever, of  these  there  is  evidence  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  tubercles  were  also  present  in 
three  other  cases  in  which  it  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  In  nine  others 
there  were  either  ulcerations  or  cavities 
present,  and  in  two  only  (in  both  of  which 
it  was  slight)  are  neither  of  the  above 
conditions  recorded.  In  some  cases  where 
it  appeared  early,  it  is  possible  that  the 
ulceration  of  previously  dilated  bronchi 
may  liave  been  the  cause  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  Broncho-pneumonia 
thus  excited  may  have  led  to  the  subse- 
quent induration  of  the  lung,  since  in 
most  of  these  many  years  intervened  be- 
tween its  appearance  and  the  final  fatal 
issue. 

The  amount  of  blood  expectorated  varies 
considerablj".  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
has  been  moderate,  but  it  is  occasionally 
repeated  and  it  may  prove  the  cause  of 
death.'  In  a  case  by  W.  Schmidt,^  where 
there  was  no  evidence  of  tubercle,  the  pa- 
tient had  had  seventy  attacks  of  pulmo- 
nary hemorrhage  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
three  years. 

The  physical  signs  depend  on  the  exist- 
ence of  dilated  bronchi  and  of  cavities  in 
an  indurated  and  retracted  lung.  The  re- 
traction of  the  side  and  the  displacement 
of  the  heart  reaches  its  extreme  degree  in 
this  condition  ;  and  when  the  right  lung  is 
affected,  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
may  be  found  beyond  the  nipple"  on  that 
side.  There  is  an  absolute  deficiency  of 
expansion,  though  some  elevation  move- 
ments may  persist  over  the  aflected  lung. 
Percussion  gives  a  high-pitched  wooden 
resonance,  which  may  even  be  amphoric 
or  tubular,  when  large  dilatations  occur 
near  the  surface,  and  particularly  in  the 
infra-clavicular  regions.  The  respiration 
presents  in  varying  degrees  the  charactera 
of  bronchial  or  blowing.  Broncliophony 
and  pectoriloquy,  the  latter  also  occurring 
in  the  whispering  variety,  are  most  com- 
monly met  with  over  the  affected  parts. 
The  vocal  fremitus  is  usually  exaggerated, 
but  its  absence  has  been  noticed  when 
both  bronchial  breathing  and  broncho- 


'  As  in  Dr.  Sutton's  second  case,t  and  in 
one  by  Dr.  Foot,  Dub.  Journ.  18G(),  xli.* 
The  latter  case  was  probably  tubercular,  and 
the  former  is  not  free  from  the  same  suspi- 
cion. 

'  Zwoi  Fiillo  von  Chronischon  Pneumonio  ; 
Erlangon,  18G3.  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  18GG,  p. 
132.*  ' 

'  Dr.  Walsho's  case. 


phony  have  been  present.'  Rales  of  vari- 
able size  are  usually  heard  over  the  di- 
lated tubes.  They  are  commonly  large 
and  bubbling,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
metallic  or  cavernous  in  character.  When 
one  lung  only  is  implicated,  or  unless  re- 
cent secondary  Pneumonia  has  supervened 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  uuafiected  side 
is  generally  hyper-resonant,  and  the  in- 
creased clearness  on  percussion  may  ex- 
tend across  tlie  middle  line,  so  that  under 
the  clavicle  on  the  affected  side,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Sir  H.  Marsh, ^  the  duluess 
is  greater  towards  the  acromial  angle 
than  towards  the  sternal  articulation  of 
the  clavicle.  The  respiration  in  the  sound 
side  is  exaggerated — puerile  ;  rales  are 
only  heard  here  when  bronchitis  or  Pneu- 
monia is  i^resent  as  a  complication.  Liv- 
idity  of  the  face,  amounting  to  a  minor 
degree  of  cyanosis,  is  observed,  and  dis- 
tension of  the  jugular  veins  appears  to  be 
comparatively  not  unfrequent.  Peculiar 
white  spots  on  the  face  have  been  noticed 
by  Drs.  Bai'low  and  Sutton,  and  by  Dr. 
i)Lndrew  Clark."  Gangrene  of  the  ex- 
tremities has  been  noticed  as  a  complica- 
tion in  elderly  people.''  Clubbing  of  the 
fingers  was  noticed  in  a  case  by  Ziemsseu. 

Pyrexia,  though  commonly  existing  only 
to  a  slight  degree,  is  more  or  less  present 
dm-ing  the  progress  of  these  cases.  There 
are  periods  when  fever  is  not  pi-esent,  and 
its  occurrence  appears  to  be  due  either  to 
intercurrent  Pneumonia  or  to  ulcerations 
and  inflammatory  action  in  the  indurated 
tissue  surrounding  the  dilated  bronchi. 
In  some  cases  of  long  continuance  it  is 
noticed  as  having  occurred  at  variable  in- 
tervals, alternating  with  apyrexial  periods 
of  considerable  duration  during  the  course 
of  many  years.  ^  A  large  proportion  of 
the  recorded  cases  show  a  certain  inter- 
mitting degree  of  febrile  action,  which  in 
some  instances  has  been  severe  and  of  a 
hectic  type  towards  the  close  of  life.  In 
other  instances,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  febrile  action  has  been  slight, 
or  almost  imperceptible.  Exact  ther- 
mometric  observations  appear,  however, 
to  be  entirely  wanting  in  all  the  recorded 
cases  of  this  disease. 

Dropsy  is  a  very  common  symptom.  It 
is  mentioned  in  thirteen  out  of  thirty-nino 
cases.  Its  absence  is  only  distinctly  re- 
corded or  presumably  inferable  in  eight. 
It  is  seldom  extensive,  and  most  com- 
monly affects  only  the  lower  extremities. 


'  As  in  a  case  by  Dr.  Green,  Dub.  Quart. 
Journ.  184G,  p.  510.* 

"  Noto  by  Sir  D.  Corrigan,  Dub.  Mod.  Gaz. 
1857,  p.  284. 

"  Dr.  A.  Clark  considers  these  to  be  indica- 
tions of  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  skin. 

<  Durand-Pardel,  loc.  cit.  G04. 

^  Schmidt's  second  case,  loc.  cit. 
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It  is  sometimes  associated  witli  albumin- 
liriiv  :uul  caKts  of  tubes,  but  in  otiier  eases 
the  absence  of  tliese  lias  b(;eu  noted.' 
Ascites,  as  noticed  Ijy  IJurand-Fardel,  is 
extremely  rare.*  IJiarrbuia  is  not  uncom- 
mon even  without  ulceration  of  the  in- 
testines. The  latter  cause,  and  probably 
of  a  tubercular  character,  existed  however 
in  some  cases.''  Vomiting  is  also  occa- 
sionally observed.  In  some  cases  where 
it  has  been  severe,  albuminuria  has  been 
simultaneously  present.  In  other  in- 
btances  it  is  excited  by  spasmodic  cough, 
hy  difficulty  of  expectoration,  or  occa- 
sionally by  the  olTensivc  character  of  the 
sputa.  In  a  few  instances  no  explanation 
of  its  occurrence  has  been  recorded. 
Emaciation  and  loss  of  flesh  proceed  in 
some  cases  to  an  extreme  degree ;  in 
others,  though  cough  had  lasted  long, 
there  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
wasting  of  the  tissues,  but  there  are  very 
few  cases  which  do  not  present  this  to 
some  extent. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Chronic 
Pneumonia  rests  on  the  recognition  of  tlic 
consolidation  of  the  lung,  with  or  without 
the  presence  of  cavities. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  atFection  being 
unilateral,  we  have  to  deal  only  with 
causes  which  may  affect  one  lung  singly  ; 
and  the  diseases  with  which  this  state 
may  be  confounded  are— pleurisy  with 
effusion,  or  pleurisy  with  retraction,  col- 
lapse of  the  lung,  tubercle,  and  cancer. 

The  possibility  of  Pleuritic  Effusion  can 
only  be  admitted  in  the  more  recent  cases 
when  retraction  of  the  side  has  not  already 
occurred.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
ill  chronic  induration,  the  absence  of  en- 
Ir.rgement  of  the  side,  the  distinctness  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  presence  of 
bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony,  and 
increased  vocal  fremitus,  are  usually  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  the  idea  of  fluid  in  the 
pleura.  In  the  rare  cases  where  the  res- 
piratory sounds  together  with  the  vocal 
resonance  have  been  inaudible,  the  mis- 
take has  actually  occurred/  but  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  intercostal  spaces  would 
probably  prevent  this  fallacy.  A  further 
guide  in  such  cases  is  the  position  of  the 
lieart,  particularly  when  the  affection  is 
on  the  left  side.  In  effusion  it  is  pushed 
from  the  dull  side.  In  Chronic  Pneumonia 
without  retraction  it  is  not  displaced. 


•  In  Zierassen's  case  (loc.  cit.)  albumen 
■was  absent  from  tlic  urine  wlien  anasarca 
was  first  noticed,  and  only  ai)peared  later 
tosethor  witli  casts  of  tubes.  Tlie  data  ro 
spccting  tlie  urine  are,  as  a  general  rule,  im- 
perfect in  most  of  the  recorded  cases. 

2  Loc.  cit.  612. 

'  As  in  one  by  Sir  D.  Corrigan,  Dub.  Hosp. 
Ga/,.  1857. 

*  Grisolle,  p.  342. 


Depression  of  the  diaphragm  would  also 
aid  in  the  recognition  of  pleurisy.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  these  difficul- 
ties are  unlikely  to  occur, 

PkurtHi/  'Willi  rtlruclUm  of  the  side  may 
offer  greater  difficulties,  particulai  ly  if  the 
indurated  lung  does  not  contain  dilated 
bronchi. 

In  Chronic  Pneumonia,  liowever,  the 
retraction  is  more  {general  than  in  pleurisy, 
and  is  not,  accorduig  to  the  most  recent 
evidence,  attended  with  the  same  degree 
of  twisting  of  the  ribs  on  their  axes,  or 
with  the  procidentia  of  the  shoulder  and 
tilting  outwards  of  the  angle  of  the  scaj^ula, 
which  attends  the  retraction  following 
pleurisy.'  Bronchial  breathing  and  bron- 
chophony are  common  to  both  affections  ; 
and  in  pleurisy,  even  signs  of  excavation 
may  occasionally  be  siumlated  by  marked 
pectoriloquy.  But  such  cases,  which  are 
the  exception  in  chronic  pleurisy,  are  the 
rule  in  pulmonary  indurations  associated 
with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi ;  and  there- 
fore the  existence  of  signs  of  cavities,  par- 
ticularly when  general,  and  .when  asso- 
ciated with  large  and  metallic  rales  heard 
over  the  affected  lung,  will  be  strong  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  latter  condition. 
The  diagnosis  will  also  be  aided  by  the 
other  features  of  the  case.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  expectoration  are  often  peculiar 
in  Chronic  Pneumonia.  In  pleurisj-,  if 
bronchitis  be  present,  they  are  simply 
bronchitic,  and  their  source  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  rales  in  the  opposite  lung, 
ritemoptysis  can  only  take  place  in  simple 
pleurisj'  under  some  conditions  affecting 
the  opposite  lung.  If  these-  be  undiscover- 
able,  the  presumption  would  be  in  favor 
of  Chronic  Pneumonia.  Pyrexia  and 
emaciation  are  rarely  found  in  simple 
chronic  pleuritic  retraction  ;  and  diarrhaa 
is  ako  uncommon  except  in  the  later 
stages  of  cases  complicated  with  albumin- 
tiria.  Kcgarded  as  a  whole,  although  no 
single  diagnostic  sign  exists  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  two  affections,  the 
group  of  symptoms  characterizing  Chronic 
Pneumonia  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  pre- 
vent, in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  possi- 
bility of  this  error  in  diagnosis. 

Simx)le  Collapse  of  the  Lung,  sufficiently 
extensive  to  simulate  retraction  with  in- 
duration, can  only  occur  in  the  adult  as  a 
consequence  of  obstruction  of  one  of  the 
main  bronchial  tubes.  Except  from  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  this  can 
only  occur  from  external  pressure— as 
from  an  aneurism  or  a  tumor  originating 
in  the  bronchial  glands— and  would  then 
be  attended  with  other  pressure  symptoms, 


•  Dr.  "Walshe,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1856, 
i.  1858.  Tlie  author  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Walslie's  masterly  analyses  for  most  of  the 
data  on  the  subject  of  diagnosis. 
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or  by  the  physical  signs  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Collapse  of  the 
lung  is  further  attended  with  weakened 
or  suppressed  respiratory  murmurs.  Bron- 
chophony, also,  is  rarely  heard  over  such 
parts,  and  would  be  practically  impossible 
when  the  collapse  originated  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bronchi.  Signs  of  dilated 
bronchi  are  also  entirely  wanting  except 
in  the  acute  form  of  Broncho-pneumonia. 
Pyrexia,  and  other  symptoms  enumerated,^ 
are  also  absent  in  uncomplicated  cases  of 
collapse. 

Cancer  of  the  Lung  produces  retraction 
of  the  side,  and  may  lead  to  signs  of  ex- 
cavation. In  it,  however,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  is  much  less  considera- 
ble. The  dulness  commonly  extends 
across  the  middle  line,  while  in  retraction 
from  Pneumonia  the  sound  lung  usually 
encroaches  on  the  affected  side.  In  can- 
cer, also,  pressure  signs  may  be  present : 
the  excavations  are  more  extensive,  and 
haemoptysis  is  commonly  more  profuse 
and  repeated.  The  peculiar  currant-jelly- 
like expectoration  of  cancer  has  not  been 
met  with  in  any  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
pulmonary  induration.  Pain  in  the  chest 
is  also  much  more  common  in  cancer  than 
in  Chronic  Pneumonia  ;  in  the  latter  dis- 
ease it  appears  scarcelj'  ever  to  be  a 
prominent  feature.  Local  limitation  to 
one  side,  and  the  absence  of  secondary 
cancerous  affections,  are  less  certain 
guides,  but  they  are  p^o  tanto  in  favor  of 
simple  induration.  The  existence  of  the 
cancerous  cachexia  has  not  been  distinct 
in  tlie  cases  which  I  have  seen  of  primary 
cancer'of  the  lung.  Emaciation  and  py- 
rexia are  common  to  both  classes  of  dis- 
ease. The  duration  of  the  case,  where  it 
has  exceeded  more  than  two  years,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Walshe,  almost  sufficient 
to  exckide  cancer ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  features  first  enumerated,  are 
adequate  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  dis- 
eases. 

The  diagnosis  from  tubercle  presents 
considerable  difKculties  in  some  aspects  of 
the  question.  It  is,  I  think,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  a  tubeiTular  Pneumonia 
may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  pro- 
duce a  local  induration  of  a  part  or  even 
of  the  whole  of  one  lung  without  neces- 
sarily entailing  a  secondary  affection  of 
the  opposite  lung  or  of  other  organs.  The 
indurations  attending  chronic '^tubercular 
phthisis  are  almost,"  if  not  absolutely, 
identical  in  their  nature  with  those  re- 
sulting from  a  non-tubercular  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  the  final  result  in  both  cases, 
of  cicatricial  tissue  traversed  by  dilated 
bronchi,  produces  a  condition  in  which 
the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  the 
two  aftections  are  precisely  similar.  Such 
cases  are,  however,  exceptional.  In  tu- 
bercle the  disease  is  commonly  progres- 


sive, and  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that 
the  opposite  lung  is  not  implicated.  The 
difficulty  of  diagnosis,  however,  refers 
rather  to  affections  of  the  apex  than  to 
those  of  the  base  of  the  lung.  A  double 
apex  affection,  attended  with  the  signs  of 
cavities,  is  immensely  in  favor  of  the  tu- 
bercular origin  of  the  disease.  When,  as 
in  some  instances,  the  consolidation  af- 
fects the  base  of  one  lung  and  the  apex  of 
the  other,  this  presumption  has  also  the 
greatest  amount  of  probability  in  its  favor. 
A  unilateral  induration  of  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  one  lung,  when  the 
opposite  lung  is  hypertrophous  and 
healthy,  afibrds  on  the  other  hand  strong 
evidence  against  the  tuberculous  nature 
of  the  aft'ection.  Neither  the  presence 
nor  absence  of  haemoptysis,  of  pyrexia,  or 
diarrhoea,  afford  any  material  additional 
aid,  since  they  may  all  occur  in  chronic 
induration,  and  may  be  absent  in  cases  of 
chronic  phthisis,  at  least  during  long  pe- 
riods. Fetidity  of  the  sputa  is  rare  in 
phthisis,  very  common  in  Chronic  Pneu- 
monia with  dilated  tubes  ;  but  it  may  ex- 
ist in  the  former  and  may  be  absent  in 
the  latter.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  the  history 
of  the  patient  may  afford  some  aid.  •  The 
history  of  a  previous  acute  attack  occur- 
ring on  the  affected  side  is  largely  in  favor 
of  the  diagnosis  of  simple  induration. 
The  existence  of  an  antecedent  but  long- 
continued  bronchitis,  coupled  with  occa- 
sional attacks  of  pyrexia,  and  gradually 
increasing  dyspna?a,  Avould  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  ;  and  practically — though 
some  cases  have  been  recorded  as  errors 
in  diagnosis— the  data  for  the  recognition 
of  the  disease  are  usually  sufficiently  clear 
to  avoid  most  of  the  fallacies  which  may 
lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Prognosis.— This  may  be  best  studied 
by  considering  the  duration  of  the  record- 
ed cases.  Of  these  the  duration  in  eight 
was  unknown.  In  four,  death  appears  to 
have  taken  place  within  twelve  months 
from  the  first  serious  symptoms,  though 
whether  this  represents  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  may  be  considered  as 
doubtful.  The  shortest  recorded  period 
is  three  months,  mentioned  in  two  of 
Charcot's  and  in  one  of  Sir  D.  Corrigan's 
cases,  and  both  the  former  appear  to  have 
been  simply  cases  of  the  acute  disease 
running  a  protracted  and  fatal  course  and 
ending  in  ulcerative  excavation  of  the 
lung.  In  the  case  before  quoted  from 
Andral,  where  also  the  pulmonary  indu- 
ration succeeded  to  an  acute  attack  of 
Pneumonia,  death  took  place  within 
eighteen  months  ;  but  in  a  similar  case 
recorded  by  Ziemssen  in  a  child,  nine 
years  of  progressive  illness  elapsed  be- 
tween the  first  attack  and  the  fatal  ter- 
mination.   In  the  remainder  analyzed, 
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tho  disease  was  of  unknown  dni-ation  in 
six  cases.  Dating  Ironi  tlie  first  synin- 
toins,  deatli  tool;  place  in  four  cases  with- 
in 2  years,  in  two  witliin  :5  years,  in  lour 
witliin  4  y(!ars,  in  four  wiiliin  5  years,  in 
two  witliin  (j  years,  in  two  witliin  8  years, 
in  three  within  11  years,  and  in  six  cases 
hfe  was  protracted  to  14,  20,  23,  27,  34, 
and  44  years.  Excludiuj,'  tlie  cases  of  un- 
known duration— in  many  of  wliicli,  liow- 
evcr,  puhnonary  symptoms  liad  existed 
during  some  years— and  exciluding  also 
tliose  wliere  death  took  i)lace  in  less  than 
12  months,  we  Hnd  tliat  fourteen  died 
-within  5  years,  and  twelve,  or  nearly  an 
equal  number,  lived  for  variable,  and 
sometimes  for  considerable,  periods  Ijc- 
yond  tliis  date. 

The  general  conclusion  which  may 
safely  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is, 
therefore,  tliat  under  favorable  circum- 
stances life  may  be  considerably  protract- 
ed after  distinct  signs  of  consolidation 
liave  become  apparent,  and  even  when 
there  has  been  an  occasional  recurrence 
of  threatening  symptoms.'    The  possi- 
bility, indeed,  of  a  nearly  perfect  restora- 
tion to  health,  though  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, sometimes  amounting  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  lung,  is  rendered  impervious 
to.  air,  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  cases 
before   quoted,   especially  in  children, 
where  the  affection  has  succeeded  to  an 
acute  attack  of  Pneumonia  or  of  Broncho- 
pneumonia.  In  none  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, is  there  any  evidence  that  the  af- 
fected part  ever  regained  its  respiratory 
function  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  more 
than  doubtful  whether  organized  cica- 
tricial tissue  of  the  lung  is  ever  removed 
by  any  process,  so  as  to  restore  the  natu- 
ral condition.    In  some  cases,  where  only 
a  part  of  the  lung  has  been  thus  indu- 
rated, its  gradual  contraction  is  compen- 
sated for  by  an  hypertrophous  emphysema 
of  the  remainder ;  and  thus  the  area  over 
which  the  physical  signs  of  induration 
exist  may  gradually  diminish,  and  may 
become  replaced  by  those  of  healthy  pul- 
monary tissue.''   If  the  whole  of  one  lung 
lias  been  indurated,  the  process  of  respi- 
ration is  necesarily  confined  to  the  other, 
and  this  increases  the  danger  arising 

•  This  is  particularly  seen  in  two  cases  re- 
corded by  Schmidt  before  quoted,  where  the 
patients  with  signs  of  pulmonary  consolida- 
tion with  cavities  were  under  observation 
daring  periods  of  fifte(!n  and  twenty-three 
years,  and  wliere  it  is  stated  that  the  second 
of  these  outlived  tlireo  physicians  who  at- 
tended him.  A  boy  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Mayno,  whoso  case  is  not  free  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  tubercle,  lived  six  years  of  a  laborious 
life  involving  great  exposure,  after  distinct 
disease  had  been  observed  in  one  lung,  and 
died  only  of  acute  bronchitis  affecting  the 
other.    (Dubl.  Hosp.  Gaz.  18G0,  vii.*) 

*  As  in  Bartol's  case,  before  quoted. 


from  any  subsequent  disease,  by  which 
the  sound  organ  may  be  incajjacitated 
Irom  performing  its  functions.' 

The  other  elements  in  the  prognosis  de- 
pend on  the  progress  of  tlie  disease  in  the 
aflected  parts,  and  on  the  general  consti- 
tutional state  of  the  patient. 

Evidences  of  chronic  iiitlaniniatorj  ac- 
tion in  tiie  bronchi,  as  shown  by  catarrh, 
with  jiyrexia  and  profuse  expectoration', 
have,  in  addition  to  the  exhausting  effects 
which  these  directly  produce,  the  fur- 
ther unfavorable  significance,  that  they 
threaten  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
action  to  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, and  are  thus  a  source  of  danger  from 
ulceration  and  the  formation  of  cavities. 
The  more  quiescent  these  symptoms  ap- 
pear, the  more  favorable  therefore  is  the 
ultimate  prognosis. 
The  existence  of  ulceration  as  shown  by 
I  hfBinoptysis,  or  by  the  expectoration  of 
j  grumous  fragments  of  lung  ti.ssue,  are  un- 
favorable signs  ; "  and  though  hemoptysis 
may,  as  before  stated,  be  in  some  ca.ses 
frequently  repeated  during  many  years, 
yet,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  cases 
presenting  this  symptom  to  a  marked  de- 
gree have  a  more  unfavorable  course  than 
those  in  which  it  is  slighter  in  amount  or 
altogether  absent ;  and  it  must  further  be 
remembered,  that  such  haemoptysis  may 
occasionally   prove    immediately  fatal. 
Cases  commencing  with  hsemoptvsis  are 
always  open  to  the  suspicion  of  "being  of 
tubercular  origin,  but  the  very  existence 
of  an  indurating  tendency  in  tuberculous 
disease  imparts  to  such  cases  a  compara- 
tively favorable  prognosis  ;  and  some  of 
these,  as  recorded,  appear  to  have  quite 
as  favorable  a  chance  of  prolongation  of 
life  as  those  cases  where  the  primary  in- 
duration appeared  to  be  of  simple  inflam- 
matory origin. 

An  offensive  character  of  the  sputa  al- 
most invariably  gives  a  more  seri cms  char- 
acter to  tlie  case ;  but  life  may  in  some 
instances  be  long  protracted  even  after 
this  has  appeared.  Fetidity  of  the  expec- 
toration may  coexist  with  simple  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  but  the  character  of 
the  secretion  in  such  cases  imparts  to  them 
a  septic  tendency,  and  increases  the  liabil- 
ity to  septic  or  gangrenous  Pneumonia, 
either  in  the  aflected  or  in  the  opposite 
lun^:.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  such  fetid- 
ity is  immediately  associated  with  ulcera- 
tive processes,  and  the  recognition  of 


'  As  in  Dr.  Mayne's  case  (Dubl.  Hosp. 
Gaz.  18G0,  vol.  vii.),  where  death  was  caused 
by  acute  bronchitis  affecting  tlie  previously 
sound  lung. 

^  The  discovery  of  eliistic  lung  fibres  in 
these  fragments  is  the  only  positive  evidence 
of  pulmonary  destruction  ;  but  when  ulcera- 
tion affects  an  old  induration,  tlie  elastic 
fibres  may  be  undiscovurable. 
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these  may  probably  be  aided  in  great 
measure  by  the  coexistence  of  pyrexia 
witli  tliis  state. 

The  presence  of  fovcr  inider  such  cir- 
cmnstances  usually  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence of  secondary  Pneumonia  ;  and  when 
it  is  undiscoverable  on  the  sound  side,  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  probability  that  it  is 
extending  in  that  already  aftected.  Py- 
rexia, when  of  long  continuance,  has  been 
indeed  one  of  the  final  phenomena  in  nearly 
all  the  recorded  cases,  and  its  existence  is 
always  to  be  regarded  with  the  gravest 
suspicion,  both  in  its  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance and  also  through  its  exhaustin.ir  ef- 
fects on  the  nutrition  and  strength  of  the 
patient. 

Emaciation  is  naturally  an  unfavorable 
sign,  but  in  some  cases  death  may  ensue 
without  any  extreme  degree  of  marasmus 
being  attained. 

Dropsy  is  always  an  unfavorable  symp- 
tom. Very  few  cases  attained  to  any  con- 
siderable prolongation  of  life  after  it  had 
appeared.  Even  when  albuminuria  is  ab- 
sent, it  is  indicative  both  of  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  and  probably 
also  of  an  hydfjemic  condition  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  coexistence  of  albuminuria  and 
the  presence  of  casts  of  tubes  in  the  urine 
adds  an  additional  gravity  to  the  progno- 
sis, by  their  significance  as  expressions  of 
a  general  impairment  of  nutrition. 

Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  are  also  signs 
of  the  gravest  import.  They  rapidly  ex- 
haust the  patient,  and  in  some  cases  lead 
directljf  to  the  fatal  issue.  Pinally,  when 
ulcerative  action  is  proceeding,  the  possi- 
bility of  secondary  metastatic  alfections 
must  also  be  recollected.  In  one  case,  by 
Andral,  sudden  death  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  without  any  adequate  explana- 
tion being  afforded  of  the  cause  of  such  a 
termination.' 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of 
Chronic  Pneumonia  may  be  considered 
under  two  categories.  The  first  includes 
the  cases  where  the  disease  has  recentli^ 
lapsed  from  the  acute  stage.  Tiie  second 
comprehends  those  where  thickening  and 
filn-ous  growth  have  taken  place  in  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles. 

(a)  Cases  of  the  first  type  are  often 
serious  in  their  character,  and  the  con- 
tinuous pyrexia  and  progressive  emacia- 
tion lend  to  a  fatal  issue. 

The  great  principle  to  be  followed  in 
such  cases  is  steadily  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  to  meet  indi- 
vidual symptoms  as  they  arise. 

Sufficient  evidence  exists  to  show  that 
under  these  conditions  progressive  im- 
provement may  be  observed,  and  that  the 
lung  may  be  restored  to  its  healthy  state. 


'  The  suspicion  here  may  arise  of  throm- 
bosis of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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I  have  the  strongest  doubts  whether  medi- 
cinal agents  have  any  direct  ellect  in  ac- 
celerating the  absorption  of  the  exudation 
matter  from  the  interior  of  tlie  air-cells  of 
the  lung,  and  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercurials,  or  even  of  tiie  pre- 
parations of  iodine  with  this  purpose,  is 
likely  to  defeat  the  main  object  which, 
should  be  pursued  of  maintaining  and 
improving  nutrition. 

As  long  as  pyrexia  persists  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  in  order  to  econo- 
mize, as  far  as  possible,  the  expenditure 
of  strength  and  the  waste  of  tissue.  The 
diet  should  be  liberal,  but  proportioned  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  the  digestive 
powers  ;  and  milk  may,  when  it  agrees,  be 
freely  taken  with  advantage.  Alcoholic 
stimulants,  in  moderation,  are  required  in 
most  cases  ;  the  form  selected  is  best  de- 
termined by  their  effects  on  the  individual 
case.  It  is  important  to  watch  their 
effects  on  the  pyrexia,  which  should  be 
made  the  object  of  careful  and  repeated 
tliermometric  observations.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  they  are  best  given  as 
far  as  possible  during  the  periods  of  remis- 
sion, and  tliat  they  should  be  withheld  or 
given  in  diminished  quantities  before  and 
during  the  fel)rile  exacerbations.  When 
night  perspirations  are  present,  a  mode- 
rate dose  of  stimulant  will  often  have  the 
effect  of  checking  these,  and  also  of  ob- 
viating some  of  the  exhaustion  which  is 
felt  on  tiie  succeeding  morning. 

Cough  may  be  allayed  by  small  doses  of 
opiates  combined  with  three  or  four  drops 
of  the  vin.  ipecacuanhoe,  and  with  from 
five  to  ten  grains  of  the  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia. Iron,  quinine,  bark,  and  the  mine- 
ral acids  may  all  be  employed  according 
to  the  special  indications  of  anaemia, 
failure  of  appetite,  sweating,  or  profuse 
expectoration.  If  the  latter  be  present, 
ipecacuanha  should  be  withheld,  and 
ammonia  with  infusion  of  senega  or  sei- 
pentaria  may  be  given.  The  existence  of 
gastric  catarrh  often  forms  an  unfavorable 
complication  of  these  cases.  Its  presence 
appears  to  me  to  contraindicate  most  of 
the  remedies  last  enumerated,  and  it  is 
usually  aggravated  by  the  Avhole  class  of 
"tonics."  If  it  co-exists  with  much 
cough  and  expectoration,  these  may  be 
met  with  opiates  and  the  muriate  of  am- 
monia, while  the  gastric  disorder  is  best 
treated  by  bismuth,  alkalies,  and  occa- 
sionally by  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  Under  this  management  a  gradual 
improvement  will  often  take  place,  and  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  this  may  be  aided 
by  small  blisters  repeatedly  applied  over 
the  affected  side — a  method  which  I  think 
better  than  the  use  of  extensive  vesica- 
tion, which  may  disturb  sleep  and  exhaust 
the  patient. 

(b)  In  the  treatment  of  chronic  indura- 
tion, it  is,  I  believe,  best  to  recognize  the 
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fact  that  fibrous  tissue  once  formed  is  in-  I 
capable  of  b(!ing  ruinoved  by  nicdicimil 
Iroatnient.  Tlie  niana<;oineiit  of  sucii 
ca.ses  is  tiuirefore  iiiaiiily  bygienif;,  and  | 
should  be  directed  to  niaintiiin  the  liealth 
and  tit  prevent  exteuHion  of  tlie  disease  in 
tlie  allected  side  or  secondary  affections  of 
tlic  opposite  lung. 

Tlie  dilatation  of  the  Vironchi  which 
commonly  attends  this  condition,  renders 
the  patient  liable  to  catarrh ;  and  since  i 
it  is  from  repeated  attacks  of  bn^ncbial 
inflammation  that  the  most  dangerous 
effects  of  the  disease  are  likely  to  arise, 
tlie  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  this  nature 
is  therefore  of  primary  importance.  Flan- 
nel worn  next  the  skin,  the  avoidance  of 
exposure,  and  the  resources  of  a  climate 
suited  to  the  individual  case,  and  which 
niav  be  in  part  determined  by  experience 
and  in  part  by  the  conditions  of  irrita- 
bility or  of  more  or  less  tendency  to  bron- 
chial secretion,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant elements  to  be  considered  among 
the  proph3'lactic  agencies. 

Every  fresh  catarrh  should  be  at  once 
and  promptly  met,  at  least  in  its  acute 
stage,  l)y  confinement  to  a  regulated 
atmosphere,  by  counter-irritation  to  the 
chest,  and  by  opiates,  ipecacuanha,  or 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

The  maintenance  of  the  general  health 
and  of  the  nutrition  are  also  of  essential 
importance.  A  liberal  diet,  of  which 
milk  may  form  a  large  share,  and  a  judi- 
cious use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  whenever 
pyrexia  is  absent,  are  almost  always  re- 
quired. Cod-liver  oil  may  also  be  taken 
with  advantage  during  long  periods  when 
the  digestion  will  tolerate  its  use.  Iron 
and  bark  should  be  given,  if  the  indica- 
tions for  their  administration  arise. 

If  any  of  the  severer  complications  are 
present,  they  should  be  appropriately 
treated— hsjemoptysis  by  gallic  acid  or 
the  acetate  of  lead  or  ergot :  diarrhoea  by 
astringents  ;  vomiting  by  small  doses  of 
opiates  or  by  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  and  gas- 
tric catarrh  by  bismuth  and  alkalies. 

Profuse  expectoration  may  be  met  by 
inhalations  of  oleum  picis,  creosote,  or 
carbolic  acid,  either  in  the  form  of  vapor 
or  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  in  an 
atomizer ;  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  in 
the  same  manner.  The  inhalation  of  the 
vapor  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  has  been 
tried  in  some  cases  where  the  sputa  have 
been  fetid,  but  unfortunately  without 
much  success.  The  vapor  of  iodine  has 
appeared  to  me  to  give  more  relief  in 
some  cases  when  gangrene  has  imparted 
this  character  to  the  sputa.  Port  wine 
in  full  doses  often  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  cases  characterized  by  profuse 
expectoration,  and  prejiarations  of  bark 
and  the  mineral  acids  have  also  a  favor- 
able influence. 


Opiates  not  only  check  secretion,  but 
diminish  the  violence  of  the  cough,  and 
relieve  the  bniiichi  from  the  continual 
tendency  thus  excited  to  produce  further 
dilatation. 

The  treatment  of  albuminuria,  dropsy, 
or  ulceration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
when  this  has  occurred,  is  unfortunately 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial 
agents  :  and  though  much  may  be  effected 
before  these  conijilications  have  occurred, 
the  later  stages  of  this  condition  cjin  only 
be  met  by  such  indications  an  may  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  patient,  rather 
than  with  any  hopes  of  restoration. 


APPENDIX  TO  ARTICLE  ON  CHRONIC 
PNEUMONIA. 

The  rarity  of  this  disease  and  the  difTiculty 
attending  some  points  of  its  patliology  induce 
niu  to  believe  that  references  to  the  most  im- 
portant published  cases  illustrating  it  may 
possibly  be  useful  to  others.  I  shall  continue 
to  mark  the  cases  wliich  I  have  tabulated  by 
an  asterisk  (*). 

Bayle  (Plitliisie  Pulmonaire),  two  cases 
of  "  phtliisie  avec  melanose."*  Laennec 
(Forbes's  translation,  2d  Edition,  p.  112),  a 
case  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  with  pulmo- 
nary induration.*  Andral  (Clinique  Medi- 
cale,  iii.  obs.  Ixiv.),  a  case  where  induration 
of  the  lung  succeeded  an  attack  of  acute 
pneumonia.*  Dr.  Stokes  (Diseases  of  Chest, 
p.  150),  a  case  of  chronic  pulmonary  indura- 
tion with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.*  Jaccoud 
Clinique  Medicale,  p.  82),  sclerosis  of  the 
lung  with  dilatation  of  tlie  bronchi — tubercu- 
lar Herard  and  Cornil  (Phthisic  Pulmo- 
naire, 167),  induration  of  lung  with  bronchial 
dilatation.*  Ziemssen  (Pleuritis  und  Pueu- 
monie  im  Kindesalter),  a  case  of  nine  years' 
standing  in  a  child,  probably  resulting  from 
an  attack  of  acute  pneumonia;  dilatation  of 
bronchi  in  both  lungs ;  induration  of  one.* 
Barth  (Rech.  sur  la  Dilatation  des  Bronches ; 
M6in.  Soc.  Med.  Obs.  1856),  six  cases;*  some 
probabli/ tubercular.  Heschl(Prager Vierteljahr- 
esch.  1856,  ii.),  two  cases  :  only  pathological 
details.)*  W.  Schmidt  (Zwei  Falle  von  chron- 
ischen  Pneumonic,  Diss.  Erlangen,  1863).* 
Charcot  (De  la  Pneumonie  chronique),  three 
cases,*  two  acute.  Dr.  Green  (Path.  Soc. 
Trans.,  vol.  xx.),  ulcerative  pneumonia.* 
Dr.  Peacock  (Edinb.  .Journ.  1855).*  Raim- 
bert  (Journ.  Mdd.  et  Pharm.  de  Bruxelles  : 
analysis  in  Gazette  Hebdom.  1856),  one  case 
incomplete  ;*  others  referred  to  are  described 
as  "  carnification."  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  a 
case  of  fibroid  phthisis*  (Trans.  Clin.  Soc. 
i.),  probably  tiiberculdr. 

The  following  are  described  as  cases  of 
"cirrhosis :" — 

Sir  D.  Corrigan  (Dublin  Journal,  1838,  and 
Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  1857),  three  cases 
with  post-mortem  results.*  Dr.  Walshc  (Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,  1856),  the  most  fully-re- 
corded case  extant  with  commentary.*  Dr. 
Mayne  (Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.,  1857  and  1860), 
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two  eases  *  the  last  douhtfullii  tubercular.  Dr. 
Green  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  1846)." 
Dr.  Law  (ib.  jwahably  tubercular  Ut. 

Jenninss  (ib.  18(iG).*  Dr.  Foot  (ib.  1806), 
doubtfully  tubercular*  Dr.  Wilks  (Path.  boc. 
Trans,  viii.),  probablij  tubercular,  mentions 
"spots' of  strumous  deposit"  in  the  opposite  lung. 
Drs  Barlow  and  Sutton  (Path.  Soc.  Trans. 
xvi.V*  Dr.  Faggo  (ib.  vol.  xx  ).*  Dr  Bar- 
low (Guy's  llosp.  Rev.  1847,  2d  ber.  v.).* 

Thp  following  cases  not  included  m  the 
analysis  as  being  cither  of  doubtful  nature  or 
imperfect  in  general  details,  may  also  be  re- 
ferred to  : —  . . 

Dr.  Dickinson  (Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xiii.). 
Dr.  Risdon  Bennett  (Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xu.), 
a  case  of  ulcerative  pneumonia  of  doubtful 
origin     Biermer  (Zar  Theorie  und  Anatomie 
der   Bronchien-Erweiterung,   Virch.  Arch, 
xix.),  many  instances  of  induration  of  lung. 
Macdowell  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  1856), 
entitled  as  "Cirrhosis,"  but  lung  described 
as   "carnifled;"  no  dilatation  of  bronchi; 
thickened  pleura  and  fluid  in  pleural  cavity. 
Weber  (Path.  Anat.  der  Neugeborenen  und 
Siiuglinge,  ii.),  three  cases  referred  to  where 
induration  of  lung  commenced  with  acute 
pneumonia,  with  post-mortem  results,  and 
two  more  of  recovery.    Bartels  (Virch.  Arch, 
xxi.),  a  similar  case  commencing  with  bron- 
cho-pneumonia.   Steflfen  (Klinik  der  Kinder- 
krankheiten),  four  cases  of  interstitial  pneu- 
monia ;  tliree  at  least  tubercular.  Legendre 
(Reoli.  Anat.  Path.  Maladies  de  I'Enfance), 
two  cases  of  induration  of  lung  in  children  ; 
secondary  to  catarrhal  pneumonia.     Dr.  Ben- 
nett (Rep.  City  of  London  IIosp.  for  Dis.  of 
Chest),  two  cases  of  induration  with  signs  of 
dilated  bronchi  in  children;  recovery.  Traube 
(Deutsche  Klinik,  1859,  §  iv.),  two  cases, 
chronic  ulcerative  pneumonia ;  general  re- 
marks.    Dr.  Addison's   Works   (Syd.  Soc. 
Ed.),  three  cases.    Steiner  and  Neuretter, 
Padiatrische  Mittheilungen  (Prager  Viertel- 
jalirescli.  186G,  Ixxxii.),  two  cases  of  indura- 
tion after  broncho-pneumonia.  Maoquet  (Bull. 
Soc.  Anat.  xsii.).    Gabalda  (ib.).  Charnal 
(ib.  vol.  XXX.),  induration  of  lung  in  conse- 
quence of  acute  pneumonia ;  other  data  im- 
perfect.   Earth  (ib.  vol.  xxix.),  induration 
of  base  with  dilated  bronchi.    Barset  (Bull. 
Soc.  Anat.  xxx.),  microscopic  examination 
by  Robin  after  maceration.  Lancereaux,two 
oases  of  gangrenous  pneumonia,  surrounded 


by  induration,  and  associated  with  secondary 
abscesses  in  otlier  organs  (Gaz.  Mdd.  Pari.s, 
1863).    Powell  (Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  ii.),  cases 
of  phthisis  with  contracted  lung ;  excellent 
description  of  appearances,  all  of  tubercular 
nature.    Sutton,  libroid  degeneration  of  lungs 
(Med.-Cliir.  Trans.  1865,  xlviii.).  Bastiau, 
Cirrhosis  of  Lungs  (Patli.  Soc.  Trans,  xx.), 
tabulated  series  of  thirty-four  cases  of  indura- 
tion.   Durand-Fardel  (Mai.  des  Vieillards), 
various  forms  of  chronic  pneumonia.  Cotton 
on  a  prevailing  form  of  Chronic  Pneumonia 
(Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1855.  i.)  ;  general  de- 
scription, pathological  appearances  of  two 
cases.  Hardy  and  Behier  (Path.  Interne) ;  gen- 
eral description,  ref.  to  four  cases.  Grisollo 
(Traite  de  la  Pneumonic) ,  ref.  to  various  cases. 
Leber t  (Piiysiologie  Pathologique),  ref.  to  pa- 
thological appearances  in  two  cases.  Chomel 
(Diet  de  Med.  xvii.),  general  description. 
Avenbruegger  (Inventum  Novum,  &c.,  1761), 
"Scirrhus  of  Lung,"  with  commentary  by 
Corvisart  (Eng.  Trans,  by  Sir  J.  Forbes). 
Sir  J.  Forbes  (Appendix  to  Trans.  Laennec, 
Ed.  1824),  two  cases,  one  probably  tubercu- 
lar, the  other  doubtful,  tissue  of  lung  floated. 
Broussais  (Hist,  der  Phlegm,  vol.  ii.),  three 
cases,    llasze  (Path  Anat.,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed.). 
Hope  (Morbid  Anatomy) .    Rokitansky  (Path. 
Anat.).  Cruveilhier  (Anat.  Path.,  liv.  xxxii.). 
In  addition  to  these,  the  following  works,  to 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access, 
are  referred  to  by  Grisolle,  Durand-Fardel, 
and  Charcot,  but  the  data  of  many  appear 
from  the  statements  of  these  airthors  to  be 
unreliable  or  imperfect:    Letenneur  (Diss. 
Pneumonic  chronique.  These  de  Paris,  1811). 
Baziere  (Diss,  sur  I'Emploi  du  Seton  dans  la 
Pneumonio  chronique,  1819).    Rat,  Theses 
de  Paris,  1845.   Raymond,  Sur  la  Pneumonie 
chronique  simple.  Diss.  1842.    The  author  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Bastian's  tables  and  to  M. 
Charcot's  thesis  for  several  references  to  cases, 
some  of  whicli  are  included  in  the  foregoing 
analysis. 

(Since  this  article  was  printed  I  have  met  with 
tiro  other  illustrations :  Dr.  E.  Long  Fox  (Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.  1870),  a  case  of  chronic  ulcera- 
tive pneumonia — thermometric  observations;  Im- 
mermann  (Deutsch.  Arch.  Klin.  Med.  V.  p.  235 
et  seq.),  a  case  of  chronic  pulmonary  induration 
(tubercular?),  attended  with  stenosis  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.) 
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SYPHILITIC  AFFECTIOlv^S  OF  THE  LUi^^G. 
By  Wilson  Pox,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


TiTE!  manner  in  wliicli  the  tissue  of  the  I 
lung  may  be  adccted  by  the  syphilitic 
poison,  altliough  it  has  been  made  the  I 
subject  of  nuich  recent  researcli,  f^till  re- 
quu-es  a  more  accurate  definition  tiian  has  \ 
yet  been  attained.  i 

Tiie  opinion    tliat  certain    forms  of  I 
phthisis  may  arise  from  clianges  in  tlie  i 
puhnonary  tissue  due  to  the  sypiiiUtic  | 
poison,  is  no  new  one.    Morgagni  noticed  ' 
the  frequent  connection  of  tubercle  with 
this  dyscrasia,  and  Portal  and  Morton  de- 
scribed a  syphilitic  phthisis,  but  failed  to 
show  that  any  special  pathological  chau'res 
were  connected  with  this  condition  Dr 
Graves  and  Dr.  Stokes^  have  both  enter- 
tained a  similar  opinion,  based  upon  the 
success  of  the  mercurial  treatment  of 
bronchitis  in  patients  who  had  formerly 
been  the  suljjects  of  venereal  sores.  Bayle 
Laennec,  and  Louis  failed  to  find  any  evi- 
dence of  a  special  form  of  phthisis  which 
could  be  dictinguished  as  syphilitic,  and 
It  IS  only  within  recent  periods  that  any 
changes  have  been  identified  in  the  luno-s 
which  can  probably  be  attributed  to  this 
cause. 

The  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  lies  in  es- 
tablishing any  certain  criteria  by  which 


I  have  not  met  with  any  indubitable  in- 
stances of  these  afFections  in  my  pathological 
studies  on  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  and^'tlie 
information  contained  under  this  head  has 
been  drawn  from  the  following  authors,  in 
addition  to  those  alluded  to  subsequently 
Virchow,  Archiv,  xv.,  Krankhaftcn  Gesch- 
wiilsto,  vol.  ii. ;  historical  data  and  complete 
references.   E.  Wagner,  Arch,  der  Ileilkunde, 
18G3,  vol.  iy.    Foerster,  Wurzb.  Med.  Zeitsch 
18G3,  vol.  iv. ;  Berkeley  Hill,  Syphilis  and 
Local  Contagious  Disorders,  many  references. 
Von  Baerensprung,  Die  llereditiire  Syphilis  ; 
many  cases  ;  microscopic  figures  of  gummata 
in  the  lungs.    Lancereaux,  Trait6  Hist,  et 
Pract.  do  la  Syphilis;  extensive  bibliography 
numerous  cases.    Lebert,  Traits  d'Anat.  Path. 
PI.  xciii.,  figures  of  gummata  in  the  lungs 
Wilks,  Guy's  IIosp.  Hep.,  18G3,  and  Path. 
Soc.  Trans,  ix.,  figures  of  gummata  in  the 
lungs ;  also  A  Lecture  on  Syphilis.  Pihan 
Dufeillay,  Des  D^gfinerescences  Syphilitiques 
dcs  Visceres,  Union  M6d.,  1801,  and  in  Bull, 
Soc.  Anat.  1861 ;  comments  in  a  case  of  Cor- 
nil's  ;  numerous  references  and  critical  obser- 
vations. 

'  Graves.  Clin.  Med.  ii.  27.  Stokes,  Dis. 
of  Chest,  94r432. 


such  alterations  can  he  distinguislied  from 
the  changes  produced  either  by  simple  i„. 
flainmatory,  or  by  the  tubercular  pro- 
ce.S8es.    Each  of  these  may  aflect  syplii- 
litic  patients,  and  may  run  a  course  an- 
parently  unmodified  either  clinically  or 
pathologically  by  the  specific  dyscrasia  : 
and  looking  at  the  general  history  of  sv- 
phihtic  affections,  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  the  lungs  are  less  prone  to  suffer 
Irom  secondary  or  tertiary  aflcctions  of  a 
syphilitic  character    than   the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  upper  air-paf^sages  or 
than  the  skin,  the  eye,  or  the  bones. 
What  their  comparative  liability  may  be 
m  respect  to  the  liver,  the  .spleen,  the  tes- 
ticle, or  the  brain  is  a  point  which  must 
I  yet  be  determined  by  further  research  In 
,  the  lungs  of  syphilitic  patients  wliich  I 
have  examined,  1  liave  seen  no  appear- 
I  anccs  differing  from  those  of  ordinary 
I  pneumonia,  of  ordinary  tubercle,  or  of 
j  tubercular  or  cheesy  infiltrations :  and 
I  one  marked  case  of  this  kind  has  come 
I  under  my  observation,  where  there  was 
i  the  most  distinct  syphilitic  ulceration  of 
j  the  larynx,  but  where  the  lungs  only  pre- 
sented a  gray  infiltration,  together  with 
!  tubercles  and  indurations  referable  to  a 
:  previous  attack  affcctin£r  the  apices  the 
cure  of  which  I  had  myself  witnessed  at 
an  earlier  date.    Other  instances  of  an 
analogous  kind  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, where  the  most  careful  micro- 
scopic examination  failed  to  reveal  any 
peculiarities  which  I  could  ascribe  to  a 
syphilitic  process. 

The  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  chantrcs 
attributable  to  syphilis  is  therefore  for  the 
present  almost  a  purely  pathological  one, 
though  the  importance  of  the  question  in 
Its  clinical  aspect  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. A  large  amount  of  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  is  derived  from  premature 
or  stillborn  children,  the  ofispring  of  sy- 
philitic parents  ;  but  some  cases  are  re- 
corded where  syphilitic  gummata  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs  of  adults. 

There  are  two  sets  of  changes  in  the 
lungs,  regarding  the  syphilitie°naturc  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  unanimity 
of  opinion.  In  another  large  class  there 
is  more  doubt  as  to  their  true  connection 
with  this  poison.  The  former  are  at  least 
rare,  and  only  isolated  instances  are  re- 
corded by  observers  having  large  oppor- 
tunities lor  pathological  research.  The 
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latter  class  requires  a  most  careful  and 
critical  examination  before  their  specilic 
nature  can  be  admitted. 

The  most  authentic  changes  in  the  lungs 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  syphilis  are  gum- 
mata,  or  masses  of  low  fibrous  growth, 
evinciu"-  a  great  tendency  to  necrobiotic 
changes  of  the  dry  cheesy  type,  and  which 
are  very  closely  analogous  to  similar 
masses  found  in  the  liver  and  in  other  in- 
ternal organs.  They  are  found  in  the 
lun<rs  of  adults,  and  in  newly-born  syphi- 
litic children.  In  the  former,  however, 
they  are  so  extremely  rare,  that  Lancer- 
eaux  has  only  been  able  to  collect  ten 
cases  by  difterent  authors.  They  are  ir- 
recularly  distributed  through  the  lungs, 
having  no  special  seat  of  predilection,  but 
according  to  Wagner  they  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  deeper  than  in  the  peripheric 
parts.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple, 
and  their  dimensions  may  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or  even 
of  a  goose's  egg.'  They  are  generally 
rounded,  rarely" irregular  in  outline,  and 
are  sharply  defined,  but  are  not  always 
encapsuled.i^  their  earlier  stages  they 
are  gray  or  brownish  red,  completely 
liomogeneous  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are 
firm  and  dryish  :— later  they  become  of  a 
comparatively  uniform  yellowish  tint,  but 
still  maintaining  their  dry  firm  character. 
In  some  instances,  however,  they  soften 
and  form  actual,  or,  more  commonly,  po- 
tential cavities.'  On  microscopic  exami- 
nation they  are  found  to  consist  of  imper- 
fectly formed  fibres,  which  are  often  gran- 
ular and  are  intermixed  with  al)ortive 
nuclei  and  a  few  fibre  cells.  Both  the 
nuclei  and  the  cells  are  commonly  found 
in  various  stages  of  fatty  degeneration. 
The  lung  tissue  is  entirely  destroyed  by 
this  growth,  by  which  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli  become  progressively  thickened, 
until  the  cavity  of  the  vesicles  is  obliter- 
ated, while  the  epithelium  lining  them 
appears  to  participate  but  little  in  the 
change.  In  some  cases  the  bronchi  show 
an  infiltration  of  the  submucous  cellular 


'  E.  Wagner. 

*  lb.  (loc.  cit.)  Von  Barensprung  describes 
smaller  masses  in  the  lungs  of  newly-born 
cliildren  as  sliarply  defined  by  a  layer  of  well- 
developed  fibrous  tissue.  The  nodules  in  Dr. 
Wilks's  case  do  not  appear  to  have  been  thus 
encapsuled. 

s  Dr.  Wilks  (loc.  cit.)  Ricord  (Clin.  Icono- 
graph.  PI.  28)  gives  a  case  where  numerous 
softened  masses  were  found  in  the  lungs,  but 
he  questions  whether  they  were  not  tlie  result 
of  pya;mio  infection.  Depaul,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest authors  who  has  published  authentic 
observations  on  this  subject  (Bull.  Soc.  Anat. 
1837;  Gaz.  MM.  1851;  M6m.  Acad.  Imp.  de 
Med.  18.53),  has  also  found  the  centre  of 
these  masses  softening  into  a  puriform  fluid, 
and  sometimes  pres(!nting  real  abscesses, 
whose  walls  w(!re  formed  by  a  yellowish  gray 
u.iid  indurated  tissue. 


tissue  with  a  libro-nucleated  growth, 
which  may  form  small  prominences  on 
the  surl'ace.  Similar  masses  are  some- 
times found  in  their  deeper  structures, 
but  these  as  a  general  rule  are  unaltered. 
In  these  changes  the  preponderant  and 
distin<;tive  character  consists  in  the 
growth  of  an  indurating  fibrous  tissue, 
mingled  with  abortive  nuclei,  into  distinct 
masses,  and  presenting  a  strong  tendency 
to  an  early  necrotic  change. 

Another  form,  termed  by  Wagner  the 
'•diffused,"  is  the  appearance  described 
by  Virchow'  and  Weber^  as  the  "white 
hepatization  of  the  lungs"  of  newly-born 
children  :  it  has  also  been  named  "Epi- 
thelioma of  the  lungs,"  by  Lorain  and 
Robin  and  its  syphilitic  character  has 
been  shown  by  the  last-named  authors, 
who  traced  a  relation  between  it  and  sy- 
philitic pemphigus,  and  also  by  Hecker,-' 
Ilowitz,^  and  Wagner,"  and  this  has  also 
been  admitted  by  Virchow.  Lungs  in 
this  state  are  dfstended  so  as  to  com- 
pletely fill  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
to  bear  the  impress  of  the  ribs.  The 
pleura  covering  them  is  usually  found  un- 
af!ected.  They  ai-e  white,  dense,  firm, 
and  hard.  They  occasionally  admit  of 
partial  insufflation,  but  this  is  not  con- 
stant. Their  weight  when  the  affection 
is  general  is  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  natural.  Their  color  is  whitish  with 
a  shade  of  yelloM%  and  it  is  uniform  with- 
out any  shading.  Their  section  is  smooth 
and  opaque.  They  are  resistant  in  some 
cases  ; — in  others,  as  described  by  Weber, 
the  finger  can  be  pressed  into  them  as  into 
a  fatty  liver.  They  are  quite  exsanguine, 
and  not  a  trace  of  blood  or  of  the  smaller 
bloodvessels  can  be  discovered  in  them. 
The  lobular  texture  is  apparent — the  in- 
terlobular tissue  sometimes  presents  a 
slightly  reddish  tinge.  The  bronchi  con- 
tain a  tough  mucus.  The  bronchial 
glands  are  enlarged,  grayish,  homogene- 
ous, or  in  parts  presenting  a  dry  cheesy 
aspect.  The  extent  of  infiltration  varies 
—  sometimes  the  whole  of  both  lungs  are 
aflected',  sometimes  only  parts.  When 


'  Archiv,  i.  146. 

*  Path.  Anat.  der  Neugeborenen,  ii.  47. 
'  fiaz.  M6d.,  Par.  1855. 

*  Verhand.  der  Berlin.  Geburtshulf  Gesell. 
1854,  viii.  130. 

s  Behrend's  Syphiologie,  1862,  iii.  611. 
"  Loc.  cit. 

'  Wagner  in  six  cases  found  the  wliole  of 
both  lungs  aflfected  four  times ;  once  the  half, 
and  once  tlie  sixth  part  of  the  lung.  Kostlin 
(Arcli.  Phys.  Heilk.  xvii.)  met  with  it  in 
four  cases,  generally  limited  to  the  lower 
lobe,  or  in  isolated  masses,  varying  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  one  cliild, 
who  lived  a  fortnight  after  birth,  the  signs  of 
the  disease  in  the  lungs  appeared  coincidently 
with  ccthymatous  pustules,  with  a  measly 
rash,  and  with  excoriations  of  the  skin. 
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the  afroctioii  is  partial,  there  may  he  found  I 
in  addition  to  tlie  general  inlillration  iso-  ' 
hited  spots  of  tiie  same  kind,  liut  reseni-  ' 
hling  more  or  less  tiie  gunnnata  ijefore  i 
uoscriljed,  whicli  sometimes  merge;  at  th(;ir 
margins  into  tiie  neigidjoring  iidiltration. 
riiere  is  some  discrepancy  hetweeii  tlic 
statement  of  different  oijservers  regardin" 
the  Instologieal  ciiaracters  of  tliis  consoli' 
dation.    Virchow  descril)ed  the  air-vesi- 
cles as  fdled  with  epithelial  cells,  and 
Eobin  and  Lorain  make  the  same  state- 
ment, and  add  that  this  process  extends 
into  the  ultimate  bronchial  ranulications  ■ 
—but  that  at  the  same  time  the  walls  of 
tlie  alveoli  arc  thickened  and  rigid.  Weber 
described  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  as 
cellular ;  while  Wagner,  from  his  recent 
researches,  says  that  the  characteristic  by 
which  this  change  may  be  distinguished 
from  gray  hepatization  is,  that  notlung 
can  be  brushed  or  M-ashed  out  from  the 
interior  of  the  vesicles,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease essentially  consists  in  a  thickening  of 
the  alveolar  walls,  by  which  the  cavity  of 
the  vesicles  is  gradually  obliterated,  and 
that  in  this  process  the  epithelial  lining  is 
but  little  affected.    This  thickening  takes 
place  by  the  growth  of  an  imperfect  and 
scantily  fibrillated  tissue  mingled  with 
nuclei,  and  of  a  few  fibre  cells  which  are 
found  in  various  stages  of  fattv  and  molec- 
ular disintegration  ;  granular  and  fatty 
debris  are  also  found  in  large  proportions 
throughout  the  tissue.    The  interlobular 
texture  is  normal  or  contains  a  small 
amount  of  nuclear  and  cell  growth.  The 
vessels  and  capillaries  are  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  the  affected  parts. 

The  submucous  tissue  of  the  bronchi  is 
affected  in  the  .same  manner  as  has  been 
described  as  occurring  in  connection  with 
the  gummata,  by  a  growth  of  nuclei 
limited  to  the  superficial  structures. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  and 
show  concentric  masses  of  cells  bounded 
by  a  tough  fibre  tissue. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  of  these 
forms  of  disease  the  essential  character- 
istic of  the  change  described  consists  in  a 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles 
by  a  growth  of  imperfect  fil)re  tissue 
mingled  with  nuclei  which  tends  to  pass 
into  an  early  molecular  detritus,  and  that 
this  change  thus  produces  a  structure 
apparently  identical  with  the  syphilitic 
gummata  found  in  the  liver. 

Even  in  this  form  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  .state  any  preci.se  definition  which 
might  absolutely  distinguish  the  process 
from  the  similar  changes  which  occur  in 
tubercular  growths,  and  in  the  thickenings 
which  aflect;  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles 
in  tubercular  pneumonia.'  This  difficulty 


'  Lancereaux  (426)  says  that  large  granule 
cells  are  not  found  in  tubercular  growtlis ; 
but  this  distinction  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be 


is  furtlier  increased  in  relation  to  some  of 
the  other  ciianges  winch  are  frequently 
found  in  the  lungs  of  sypiiilitic  children 
and  also  in  some  cases  of  adults.  These! 
if  separately  distinguished,  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows : — 

(<x)  Foerster  lias  shown  that  lobular 
vesicular,  and  broncho-pneumonia,  either 
in  a  disseminated  or  in  a  confluent  form 
is  very  connnon  in  the  lungs  of  children 
affected  with  hereditary  'syphilis  and 
dying  shortly  after  birtli.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  such  pneumoiuas  are  identical  in 
character  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
disease,  and  consist  only  of  an  excessive 
development  of  epithelial  cells  and  of  their 
derivatives  filling  the  vesicles. 

(h)  Suppurative  changes  occur  at  times 
in  these  spots  and  give  rise  to  abscesses, 
the  specific  nature  of  which,  however' 
may  still  be  considered  doubtful,  since 
similar  processes  also  occur  in  the  non- 
syphilitic  forms  of  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

(c)  Foerster,  however,  has  in  some  of 
these  cases  met  with  a  gradual  thickenin" 
of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  by  the  growth 
of  a  fibre  tissue  mingled  with  ovoid  nuclei 
'  surrounding  the  spots  of  lobular  pneu- 
monia. These  then  become  liard,  smooth, 
pale  and  glistening,  and  in  a  later  stage 
they  show  a  yellow  change  which  gradu- 
ally extends  throughout  the  nodule.  This 
process  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  the 
I  growth  of  tubercular  granulations,  and  if 
due  to  the  syphilitic  poison  it  would  es- 
tablish a  close  anatomical  affinity  between 
its  effects  and  the  changes  which  are  most 
distinctive  of  tubercles.  Similar  appear- 
ances have  been  described,  though  on 
rather  a  larger  scale,  by  Von  Baeren- 
spruug  and  others,  when  the  nodules  so 
formed  may  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Virchow  has  also  remarked  that  these 
may  coexist  with  peribronchitic  thicken- 
ings, and  that  they  may  pass  in  spots  into 
ulceration  ;  and  he  further  observes,  that 
when  met  with  in  stillborn  children  of 
syphilitic  parentage,  their  specific  nature 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  the 
fact  that  tubercle  proper  is  never  met 
with  as  a  disease  of  the  foetus. 

{(l)  Virchow  is  also  di.^posed  to  regard 
as  being  in  some  cases  of  syphilitic  origin, 
indurated  masses  of  fibrous  structure  more 
or  less  pigmented,  and  presenting  a  rasp- 
berry-like appearance,  which  are  found 
scattered  through  the  lungs.  Thej-  are 
either  seated  immediately  under  the 
pleura,  where  they  cause  puckering  and 
contraction,  and  also  around  the  bronchi, 
where  they  form  a  cicatricial  tissue,  and 
they  are  often  attended  by  pleuml  ad- 
hesions ;  cheesy  spots  are  not  uncom- 


relied  upon.  My  own  observations  on  tuber- 
cular formation.s  have  convinced  me  that  such 
granular  cells  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
these. 
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monly  found  scattered  through  them. 
The  nature  of  these  is  however  still  more 
doubtful,  since  such  masses  are  very  coni- 
mou  in  the  indurating  form  of  tuberculosis 
when  there  is  uo  suspicion  of  syphilis.' 
Virchow  states  that  the  more  tibrous 
structures  present  uo  distinctive  features 
of  difference  from  the  indurating  forms  of 
chronic  pneumonia  which  occur  in  the 
"  grinder's  asthma,"  and  probably  also  in 
the  whole  class  of  diseases  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  irritating  solid  particles 
into  the  lungs. 

(e)  Virchow  is  further  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  fibrous  induration  of  the  pleura, 
and  also  certain  forms  of  peribronchitic 
thickening  which  extend  into  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue,  may  be  due  to  the  syphihtic 
dyscrasia,  and  that  they  may  hold  a  place 
analogous  to  the  cirrhotic  indurations  of 
the  liver,  and  to  indurations  which  are 
met  with  in  the  testicle  under  the  same 
influence.  Dr.  Wilks  has  also  raised  the 
question  whether  some  forms  of  "cirrho- 
sis" of  the  lung  may  not  have  a  similar 
origin,  but  this  point  still  remains  to  be 
settled  by  further  observation^ 

(/)  Virchow  has  also  met  with  a  change 
in  the  lungs  closely  analogous  to  the  brown 
induration  to  be  hereafter  described,  but 
occurring  independentl}'  of  heart  diseases, 
and  which  from  its  associations  he  thinks 
may  also  be  placed  in  this  category. 

((/)  Dr.  Hermann  Weber,'  in  a  case 
where  there  was  evidence  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  and  where  nodules  which  he  was 
disposed  to  regard  as  early  forms  of  gum- 
mata  existed  in  the  liver,  fouud  in  the 
lungs  a  general  enlargement  of  the  super- 
ficial lymphatics,  which  were  filled  with  a 
thickened  cheesy  lymph  which  could  be 
expressed  from  their  interior.  These  en- 
larged lymphatics  presented  on  section 
the  appearance  of  white  spots  scattered 


'  Addison  regarded  these  as  pneumonia, 
and  Virchow  also  speaks  of  them  as  the  re- 
sults of  chronic  pneumonia.  For  the  reasons 
before  given,  I  venture  still  to  express  an 
opinion  respecting  their  tubercular  nature. 
An  appearance  of  this  kind  is  described  by 
Cornil  as  syphilitic  (Bull.  Soc.  Anat.  1861). 

*  Wagner  relates  a  case  of  the  same  kind. 
Vidal  (Traitg  des  Mai.  Ven.)  describes  in  a 
syphilitic  patient  a  condition  of  fibrous  indu- 
ration surrounding  the  bronchi,  and  extend- 
mg  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  was  chiefly 
limited  to  the  lower  lobes.  The  condition  of 
the  bronchi  is  not  mentioned.  Vidal  notices 
the  resemblance  of  the  tissue  to  that  produced 
by  a  chronic  periostitis.  Proof  of  the  syphi- 
litic nature  of  these  is,  however,  wanting. 
Laucereaux  (loo.  cit.  p.  424)  considers  that 
cicatricial  contractions  of  the  lung  may  also 
be  due  to  this  cause,  but  this  must  be  re- 
fal  present  as  being  simply  hypotheti- 

»  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xvii.    (Two  plates  of 
tlio  appearances  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 
VOL.  II.— 18 


over  the  lungs  :  their  contents  pi-esented 
granular  corpuscles  with  multiple  nuclei. 
The  bronchial  glands  were  also  enlarged, 
softened,  and  crowded  with  cells  exhibit- 
ing considerable  activitj^  of  growth.  Dr. 
Weber  regarded  it  as  doubtl'ul  whether 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  pulmon- 
ary lymphatics  or  of  the  bronchial  glands 
constituted  the  primary  affection.  The 
appearances  described,  as  Dr.  Weber  him- 
self considered,  difiered  in  many  respects 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  syphilitic. 

Syphilitic  growths  in  the  lungs  certainly 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  tuberculous 
formations  than  is  presented  by  almost 
any  other  morbid  change  in  this  organ. 
It  is  useless  at  present  to  revive  the  for- 
mer speculations  which  have  been  held 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  syphilis  on 
the  production  of  tubercle.  The  question, 
however,  may  be  looked  at  in  another  as- 
pect, and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  subject 
for  inquiry,  how  far  a  pre-existing  ' '  tut)er- 
culous" or  "scrofulous"  constitution  may 
aid  in  the  development  of  these  special 
local  manifestations.  Syphilis  has  long 
been  known  to  exhibit  its  most  virulent 
characters  in  patients  of  this  diathesis, 
and  it  appears  to  be  not  impossible  that 
such  a  predisposition  may  render  the 
lungs  specially  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
syphilitic  affection,  the  characters  of  which 
may  be  partially  modified  by  the  tubercu- 
lous tendency.  Tubercular  changes  are 
in  many  points  of  view  so  closely  allied  to 
the  processes  of  inflammation  that  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  with  further 
research  to  assign  to  them  any  specific 
character ;  but  in  the  lungs  at  least, 
whether  occurring  in  the  form  of  granula- 
tions or  of  an  infiltration,  they  are  almost 
constantly  attended  by  a  fibro-nucleated 
growth  of  the  alveolar  wall,  in  which 
sometimes  the  fibrous  and  sometimes  the 
nuclear  element  predominates.  It  would 
appear  also  by  no  means  improbable,  in 
the  light  of  recent  researches  on  the  pro- 
duction of  tuberculosis  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals,' that  various  poisons,  as  well  as 
simple  irritants,  may  serve  as  the  starting- 
points  for  tubercular  changes  in  predis- 
posed individuals.  I  would  not,  without 
much  further  personal  experience  than  I 
possess  on  this  subject,  venture  to  affirm 
that  syphilitic  changes  in  the  lung  are 
identical  with  tubercle  ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  study  the  observations  of  those  Avho 


'  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
my  experiments  guinea-pigs  inoculated  with 
syphilitic  virus  were  the  only  class  that  com- 
pletely escaped  secondary  tuberculization ; 
but  this,  when  the  difference  of  species  is 
considered,  would  be  no  argument  against 
the  possible  elTcicts  of  this  virus  in  the  human 
subject.  See  lecture  by  the  author  "On  the 
Artificial  Production  of  Tubercle." 
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have  investigated  both  procosseB,  and  i 
I)urll(ruliiriy  llie  rcsciirclicH  of  Vlrcliow,  [ 
witiiuui.   bcinf^   convinced  oi"  tiie   close  | 
lumioj^'y  between  liiem  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear to  ine  that  the  conclusion  that  sonui  ' 
of  the  changes  tluis  descriijed  as  Hyi)liilitic 
have  a  quasi-tubercular  nature,  is  at  U^ast 
quite  as  likely  to  lie  correct  as  the  con- 
verse, viz.,  that  a  large  nunilj(!r  of  ))ro- 
cc!ssi!S    hitherto    considered  tubercular 
should  be  ascribed,  when  Ibund  in  syphi- 
litic patients  to  the  exclusively  specilic 
ellect  of  this  dyscrasia. 

The  clinical  history  of  tliesc  changes  is 
as  yet  an  almost  untrodden  ground.  The 
majority  of  the  reputed  .syphilitic  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  lungs  have  been  observed  in 
stillborn  children,  or  when  found  in  adults 
have  only  been  accidentally  discovered  on 
post-mortem  examination.  Lancereaux 
cites  a  few  instances  where  pulmonary 
symptoms  had  been  present  before  death. 
In  one  of  these,  quoted  from  Vidal,  and 
where  the  chief  change  was  peribronchitic 
induration,  there  were  the  physical  signs 
of  consolidation  at  the  bases,  associated 
with  slight  htemoptysis,  little  cough,  and 
no  fever,  but  with  a  dyspnoea  gradually 
increasing  in  intensity,  and  apparently 
proving,  at  last,  one  of  the  causes  of  death. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  in  this  case, 
after  pulmonary  .symptoms  ■were  first  ob- 
served, extended  over  two  j-ears. 

lu  another  case  under  "Lancereaux's 


I  own  observation,  and  where  the  presumed 
[  guumiata  had  Ibrnicd  cavities  surrounded 
I  by  nmch  induration,  the  adection  was 
limited  to  one  lung,  and  the  physical 
signs  were  those  of  induration  with  exca- 
vation ;  haimoptysis,  however,  occurred 
also  in  tins  instance,  and  the  sputa,  at 
first  scanty,  iKicame  subsequently  copious 
and  fetid  ;  (edema  of  the  legs,  and  slight 
l)yrexia  were  present,  and'  the  patient 
died  cachectic. 

Lancereaux  remarks  that  a  unilateral 
allection  of  the  lung,  with  signs  of  chronic 
induration  or  excavation,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  syphilitic  liistory,  may  lead  to 
the  diagnosis  of  its  specific  origin,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  syi)hilitic 
affection  is  not  invariably  confined  to  a 
single  lung. 

In  respect  to  treatment,  Lancereaux 
cites  several  cases  where  a  mercurial 
course  has  been  followed  by  the  cessation 
of  phthisical  symptoms,  and  by  the  im- 
provement in  some  instances  of  the  phys- 
ical signs  of  the  disease.  1  have  more 
than  once  subjected  phthisical  patients 
with  a  history  of  syphilis,  to  treatment 
both  by  mercury  and  bj-  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, but  the  results  which  I  have  hitherto 
obtained  have  been  by  no  means  favor- 
able. The  treatment  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium would  appear  to  be  the  least  dan- 
gerous, and  the  most  deserving  of  a  more 
extensive  trial. 


BROWi^^  i:n^duratioi^  of  the  JjV:^g. 

By  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


SyxoNYirs.- -Pigment  Induration  (Vir- 
chow)  ;  Brown  Condensation  (Zenker)  ; 
C'arnifi cation  Congestive  (Isambert  and 
Robin). 

ITrsTORY.— This  state  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  occupies  a  doubtful  ground  between 
the  indurations  whicli  succeed  to  long- 
continued  congestion  and  the  process  de- 
fined as  chronic  inflammation.  Some  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  its  exact 
nosological  position  depends  on  discrep- 
ancies in  the  statements  made  by  differ- 
ent observers  with  respect  to  the  exact 
<-hanges  which  hmgs  to  which  this  term 
has  been  applied  have  presented. 

It  was  described  originally  by  Andral' 
mnder  the  title  of  Hypertrophy  of  the 


'  Free.  Path.  Anat.  ii.  516. 


Lung,  and  as  existing  in  cases  of  chronic 
catarrh.  He  states  that  the  change  con- 
sists in  an  enlargement  of  the  vesicles, 
together  with  thickening  of  their  walls, 
and  Rokitansky'  appears  to  have  observed 
a  very  similar  condition.  It  has  also 
been  noticed  by  Hope"  and  Hasse^ 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. 
—The  state  to  which  the  term  Brown  In- 
duration is  applied  is  the  result  of  long- 
continued   congestion,  most  commonly 


'  Path.  Anat.  1861,  iii.  46.    A  drawing  ao- 
compaiiios  this  description. 
2  Morbid  Anatomy. 

"  Loc.  cit.  Ilasse  appoars  to  have  proposed 
the  titleof  "Brown  Induration,"  which  seems, 
from  its  simplicity,  to  be  the  most  eligible  for 
this  affection. 
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arising  either  from  marked  incompetency 
or  constriction  oi'  tiie  mitral  valve.  Vir- 
chow,'  who  lirst  after  Audral  gave  a  min- 
utely detailed  account  of  its  appearances, 
also  describes  the   lungs  as  enlarged, 
prominent,  and  not  collapsing  when  the 
thorax  is  opened.    They  feel  more  com- 
pact than  the  normal  lung,  and  they  are 
also  heavier  and  inelastic  ;  they  crepitate 
but  little,  and  have  a  pecuhar  tint  of  yel- 
low, shading  into  a  browu  or  a  reddish- 
brown.    On  section  the  tissue  is  dense 
and  is  speckled  with  red  spots  of  variable 
size,  shading  into  blacker  tints,  and  be- 
tween these'also  the  tissue  has  a  more  or 
less  rusty  appearance.    A  brownish  fluid 
(brown  oedema,  Virchow)  exudes  on  pres- 
sure.   Virchow  described  the  essential 
characteristic  of  this  condition  as  depend- 
ing on  the  accumulation  of  hajmatoidine 
in'the  epithelial  cells  of  the  air-vesicles, 
which  are  either  natural  or  more  or  less 
enlarged,  and  also  in  granule  cells,  which 
probably  result  from  the  transformation 
of  the  former.    The  pigment  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  granules,  insolu- 
ble in  acetic  acid,  but  which  are  destroyed 
by  caustic  alkalies  and  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Various  transformations  of  the  yellow  pig- 
ment into  black  granules  can  be  seen 
within  the  cells  themselves,  and  later  it  is 
found  free  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and 
in  the  interstitial  tissue.    Further  ac- 
counts of  this  state  have  been  given  by 
Friedreich^  and  by  Buhl.^   The  latter  de- 
scribes and  figures  a  series  of  varicose 
dilatations  of  the  capillaries  coexisting 
with  the  pigment  in  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli.    Friedreich's  description  of  the 
filling  of  the  aveoli  with  enlarged  epithe- 
lial cells,  and  with  the  products  of  their 
proliferation,  agrees  very  closely  with  Vir- 
chow's. 

The  point  on  which  most  difference  of 
opinion  exists  is  that  which  refers  to  the 
thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls.  Virchow 
docs  not  describe  this  change,  and  Zenker' 
says  that  he  has  not  met  wdtli  it.  Eoki- 
tansky,  however,  figures  it,  and  Isambert 
and  Robin,5  who,  uiider  the  title  of  "  Car- 
nification  Congestive,"  have  described  a 
very  similar  condition,  state  that  the  walls 
of  the  alveoli  and  the  interstitial  tissue, 
in  addition  to  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  pigment,  are  infiltrated  with  an  amor- 
phous exudation  matter.    In  the  speci- 


'  Archiv,  i.  1847,  p.  461  et  seq. 

«  Virchow,  Arch.  x.  201.  Friedreich  de- 
scribes corpora  amylacea  as  existing  in  such 
lungs.  I  have  also  seen  these  under  similar 
circumstances. 

3  lb.  xvi.  559.  Drawings  accompany  this 
description. 

*  Beitriige  zur  Normalen  und  Path.  Anat 
dor  Liingen. 

'  M6m.  Soc.  Biol.  1855,  2o  Ser.  ii.  p.  3  et 


mens  which  I  have  examined  I  have  found 
such  thickenings  in  considerable  tracts, 
together  with  a  distinct  increase  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  the  Avails  of  the  alveoli ;  but  this 
change  is  not  uniformly  present,  and  in 
other  places  the  alveoli  are  found  filled 
with  catarrhal  cells,  while  their  walls 
present  no  other  change  than  that  arising 
from  the  distension  of  the  capillaries.  I 
have  also  observed  a  considerable  thicken- 
ing of  the  coats  of  the  branches,  both  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vein ;  an  appearance,  however, 
which  has  not  been  described  by  some 
writers. 

The  change  in  the  lung  has  appeared 
to  me  to  be  referable  to  two  stages.  lu 
the  first  there  is  intense  congestion,  some- 
times general,  but  more  commonly  found 
in  limited  parts,  and  in  these  congested 
parts  a  considerable  amount  of  pigment 
may  be  seen  in  the  i^ulmouary  epithelium. 
Such  parts  float  in  water,  and  are  more  or 
less  cedematous,  yet  crepitant,  but  com- 
paratively inelastic.    Their  tint  is  of  a 
uniform  reddish  browai.     In  the  later 
stages  the  pulmonary  alveoli  gradually- 
become  filled  more  or  less  completely 
with  epitheUal  products  resembling  those 
of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  the  tissue, 
to  a  great  extent,  loses  its  crepitant  char- 
acter.    In  this  stage  also  it  is  not  so 
prominent,  and  closely  resembles  a  con- 
gested and  collapsed  lung,  except  that  the 
surface  is  finely  granular,  and  is  mottled 
with  spots  of  yellowish  pigment  on  the 
browu  and  indurated  tissue.    It  has  none 
of  the  friability  of  ordinary  pneumonia, 
but  is  comparatively  tough  and  inelastic. 
This  latter  change  corresponds  with  the 
"  carnification  congestive"  of  Isambert 
and  Robin,  and  the  parts  so  affected  sink 
in  water,  but  not  in  all  portions.  The 
alveoli  are  loaded  with  epithelial  cells 
and  with  granule  cells  containing  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  hsematoidine.  Isam- 
bert and  Robin  describe  the  pigment  as 
sometimes  existing  in  the  crystalline  form, 
and  this,  in  the  condition  of  melanine, 
can  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and 
in  the  fibrous  tissue  surrounding  the  arte- 
ries and  veins. 

The  extent  of  lung  thus  implicated 
varies  considerably.  The  chanixe  may 
exist  only  in  patches,  or  it  may  extend  to 
considerable  tracts  of  tissue.  I  have  seen 
it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  lower 
lobe.  Isambert  and  Robin  have  seen  it 
affecting  the  whole  of  one  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  lung. 

The  appearances  thiTs  presented  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  hemorrhagic 
infarcta,  though  these  are  not  unfrequently 
present  in  other  parts  of  the  lung.  The 
parts  affected  want  both  the  density  and 
also  the  prominence  of  portions  of  lung 
into  which  hemorrhage  h;is  occurred,  and 
the  escape  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
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blood  ai.ncai-s  to  Ik;  (Uic  to  ni.TC  eaiiilliiry  t,'niduiilly  giving  riKe  to  n  catarrhal  pneu- 
ruDluiv  and  not  to  any  cxtiMihivn  exlrav-  monia  of  a  chronic  type  and  the  thickcn- 
asiilion  The  nature  of  tluM-hangc  seems  I  ing  of  the  alveolar  walls  may  prohahly 
to  dei)uud  on  long-contumcd  congestion  1  occur  ni  the  later  stages  ol  the  procesfr— 


[Fig.  41. 


Piementation  of  the  T.ungs.-From  a  ^ouia.i,  let.  sixty-five  vUh  Blight  eraphyReroa.  Showing  the  situa- 
tion o^tSepirmentia  the  alveolar  walls,  and  a.ouud  the  hloodvesH  U.    X  75-  (0.eea.)l 


thus  creating  an  analogy  with  some  of  the 
other  forms  previously  described. '  Zenker 
states  that  this  pneumonia  may  pass  into 
true  hepatization,  though  fibrinous  exu- 
dations are  commonly  wantin^^  The 
pneumonia,  however,  may  at  times  be 
mingled  with  so  much  extravasation  as 
to  gfve  it  a  hemorrhagic  character. 

The  enlargements  of  the  lung  described 
by  Virchow  has  not  appeared  to  me  to  be 
essential  to  the  process— at  least  such  en- 
largement has  not  existed  in  two  of  the 
best  marked  instances  of  the  disease  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation. 
It  would  appear  not  improbable  that, 
when  such  enlargement  has  existed,  the 
lungs  had  been  affected  by  emphysema 
during  or  prior  to  the  other  changes. 
Zenker  states  that  an  extreme  degree  of 
atrophous  emphysema  existed  in  some 
specimens  which  he  examined. 

This  change,  according  to  Zenker,  ap- 
pears to  be"  more  common  before  than 
after  the  age  of  forty. 

Symptoms.— Bamberger^  describes  the 
earlier  conditions  of  this  state  as  associ- 
ated with  diminished  resonance  on  per- 
cussion, together  with  weakened  respira- 
tory murmur;  but  these  physical  signs 
are  common  to  many  cases  of  pulmonary 

I  Grisolle,  p.  71,  describes  two  cases  of 
chronic  pneiimonia  associated  with  hiiart  af- 
fection, but  the  appearances  observed  do  not 
show  positively  tliat  tliey  belonged  to  this 
class.  In  one  the  condition  was  sinij)!/  that 
of  gray  induration;  in  the  other  the  tissue 
was  of  a  reddish  tint  and  finely  granular,  hut 
in  other  parts  it  presented  more  the  appear- 
ance of  being  of  recent  origin. 

«  Lehrb.  Krank.  des  Ilcrzeus,  204. 


congestion  from  cardiac  disease  when  the 
induration  now  described  does  not  exist. 

Dyspncea  is  commonly  present,  and 
cyanosis  is  observed  in  extreme  cases  ; 
but  neither  these  nor  the  rusty  sputa  often 
seen  are  necessary  signs  of  the  condition 
in  question. 

Isambert  and  Eobin  describe  dulness 
on  percussion,  together  with  bronchial 
breathins  over  the  affected  parts,  and  this 
also  has  existed  in  one  case  which  I  have 
observed.  ■ 

The  temperature  in  both  the  best 
marked  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  has  been  elevated,  but  not 
exceeding  102°  Fahr.  In  one  case  a 
fluctuating  pyrexia,  sometimes  reaching 
102O,  and  on  other  days  not  exceeamg 
Oy^o  or  100°,  continued  during  nearly  a 
month— death  finally  taking  place  from 
gradually  increasing  asthenia  and  cyano- 
sis :  the  heart  was  much  hypertrophied, 
adherent  to  the  pericardium,  and  pre- 
sented extensive  disease  of  the  mitral 
valve.  Another  case  was  complicated  by 
erysipelas  of  the  leg  passing  into  gangrene. 
It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  doubtlul 
whether  the  pyrexia  depended  on  the  pul- 
monary condition.  Rusty  and  blood- 
stained sputa  are  common,  but  neither 
these  nor  any  of  the  physical  signs  as  y_ct 
observed  afford  any  positive  grounds  lor 
the  diagnosis  of  this  afl'cction,  though 
there  might  be  strong  reason  to  suspect 
its  existence  from  the  persistence  of  signs 
of  consolidation  during  a  long  period,  and 
associated  with  cyanosis  and  dyspna-a 
depending  on  marked  disease  of  the  mitral 
valve. 

The  Treatment  must  be  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  cardiac  conditions  present. 
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The  indications  for  the  relief  of  puliuo- 
uary  congestiou,  such  as  the  application  of 
revulsives  and  counter-irritants,  and  the 
interna]  administration  of  stimulants,  are 


those  which  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
suited  to  this  state.  (See  Secondary 
Pneumonias,  p.  235.) 


CIERHOSIS  OF  THE  LUi^G.^ 


By  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.A. 


M.D.,  F.R.S. 


]N"ature  axd  Histokt. — This  is  a 
rare  disease,  mostly  of  a  chronic  type,  in 
which  the  individual  has  suffered,  perhaps 
for  many  years,  from  cough  and  muco- 
purulent expectoration,  with  or  without 
litemoptysis  ;  in  which  the  wasting  is  not 
very  marked,  whilst  the  constitutional 
symptoms  of  the  ordinary  form  of  phthisis 
are  almost  absent.  There  is  usually 
marked  dulness,  accompanied  by  immo- 
bility and  retraction,  of  one  side  of  the 
chest,  with  or  without  cavernous  sounds 
on  auscultation  ;  whilst  there  is  generally 
increased  resonance,  accompanied  by  pu- 
erile respiration  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  heart  is  more  or  less  displaced  to- 
wards the  affected  side  ;  whilst  there  may 
be  signs  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
its  right  cavities,  associated  with  anasarca 
and  ascites.  After  death  the  lung  on  the 
retracted  side  is  found  to  have  become 
shrivelled  to  one-half  or  even  one-fourth 
of  its  natural  size — owing  to  its  conversion 
into  a  tough  fibrous  material,  with 
obliteration  of  its  air-cells  and  usually 
more  or  less  dilatation  of  its  bronchi ; 
whilst  that  on  the  opposite  side  is  much 
enlarged,  and  presents  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  tubercle  or  chronic  disease. 

This  pathological  condition  was  in- 
cidentally alluded  to  by  Laennec*  as  a 
variety  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  was  afterwards  referred  to  by  Dr.  C. 
J.  B.  Williams,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  appearance  in  1838  of  a  most  interest- 
ing memoir  on  the  subject  by  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan.*  In  this  memoir  the  disease 
was  first  really  described,  so  far  as  the 
state  of  knowledge  at  the  time  allowed, 
and  an  entirely  hew  interpretation  was 
given  of  its  pathology.  The  above  name 
was  proposed,  on  account  of  the  close  re- 
semblance between  the  pathology  of  this 


affection  and  that  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
And  so  far  as  it  serves  to  indicate  the 
pathological  relationship  between  the  tAvo 
diseases  it  is  a  good  one  ;  though,  if  its 
derivation  be  considered,  the  word  "Cir- 
rhosis" (from  zt(3,'os,  yellowish  or  tawny) 
is  as  inapplicable  as  it  can  well  be  to  the 
lung  affection  about  to  be  described. ' 

Whilst  Laennec.  in  his  admirable  ac- 
count of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi — a  mor- 
bid state  which  had  never  been  previously 
described — looked  upon  the  condensation 
of  tissue  around  the  dilated  tubes  as  being 
invariably  secondary  to  and  .he  effect  of 
the  dilatation,  Corrigan,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases,  which  he  proposed  to  range 
under  the  name  "  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung," 
the  fibroid  metamorphosis  and  induration 
was  the  primary  and  essential  anatomical 
lesion,  and  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  was  only  a  secondary  effect. 
Omitting  for  the  present  the  consideration 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  Corrigan 
was  correct  in  the  explanation  he  offered 
of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  bronchiecta- 
sis, I  may  state  that  his  main  position 
appears  to  have  been  a  correct  one.  It 
seems  to  be  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  in  which  dilated 
bronchi  have  been  met  with  after  death, 
an  original  fibroid  conversion  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  lung-tissue  has  entailed  this  as 
a  consequence :  the  bronchiectasis  has 
been  secondary,  and  not  primary. 

Notwithstanding  the  enunciation  of 
Corrigan's  views,  however,  the  French 


This  article  also  includes  some  accoimt  of 
the  pathology  of  Bronchiectasis  (p.  826  et 
seq.). 

*  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  translated  hy 
Forbes,  4th  Ed.  1834,  p.  107. 

*  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  1838. 


'  The  name  "  Cirrhosis"  was,  in  fact,  origi- 
nally given  by  Laennec  to  the  now  well-known 
liver  disease,  under  the  influence  of  a  mis- 
conception as  to  its  nature.  Ho  thought  that 
it  was  due  to  the  deposition  within  the  organ 
of  a  peculiar  morbid  substance  of  a  tawny  or 
rust-brown  color.  These  patches  and  islets, 
however,  are  now  known  to  be  only  the 
natural  acini  of  the  liver,  bile-stained  and 
isolated  by  what  is  the  real  anatomical  ele- 
ment of  the  disease — the  new  growth  of  fibre- 
tissue. 
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pathologists,  with  tlie  exception  of  M.  j 
Jiurcoiui,  iuliicn'  to  LiU'iiiifc's  iiiLcrprt'tii-  : 
tioii  of  Llic  hf(iiii'iic(!  uf  lhi.'se  ph(Miomi'iiii  ;  | 
iitid  Cirrliosis  of  thi!  J^utig  i«,  inorcoviT, 
scarcely  considcrcil  to  be  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  distinct  disease  bj'  many  English 
and  (iernian  pathologists. 

From  facts  subsccpicntly  to  be  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  seen  that  Corrigan 
placed  too  nuich  stress  upon  the  dilatation 
of  the  l)ronchial  tubes.  Tiiis  is  not  an 
essential  element  in  the  disease,  but  is, 
rather,  a  very  frequent  accompaniment. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  several  re- 
corded cases  bronchiectasis  was  either  ab-  | 
sent  altogether  or  only  very  slightly 
marl<ed.  In  these  cases  the  fibroid  inlil- 
tration  and  shrinlxing  of  the  lun^,  which 
nre  the  essential  characters  of  Cirrhosis, 
existed  alone.  Those  who  still  doubt  the 
propriety  of  regarding  this  as  a  disease 
with  clinical  characters  of  its  own,  distin- 
guishable from  bronchiectasis,  may  per- 
haps be  inlluenced  by  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  following  facts. 

From  the  analysis  of  43  cases  by  M. 
Barth,'  and  by  Lebert''  of  24  cases  of 
bronchiectasis,  it  appears  that  this  affec- 
tion most  notably  increases  in  frequency 
■with  advancing  age,  and  that  by  lar  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases  are  met  with  in 
persons  who  are  more  than  60  years  old. 
Thus  in  Lebert's  24  cases,  it  was  met 
with  four  times  before  the  lOth  year,  ten 
times  from  the  10th  to  the  55th  year,  and 
ten  times  from  the  55th  to  the  85th  year  ; 
whilst,  according  to  Barth  it  was  met  with 
as  follows : — 

No.  of  Cases.  Age. 

2   1  to  20 til  year. 

3   20—30 

3   30—40 

4    40—50  " 

5   50— (JO 

7    60—70  " 

19  .    .    .  beyond  the  70th  year. 

But  an  analysis  of  30  cases  of  Cirrhosis 
of  the  Lung,  which  I  have  collected,  ap- 
pears to  show  a  most  striking  difference  as 
regards  the  prevailing  age  at  which  this 
lung  affection  is  met  Avith  in  the  post- 
mortem room,'  and  that  at  which  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronclii  is  encountered.  Thus, 

1  Rech.  sur  la  Dilatat.  des  Bronchos,  Mem. 
de  la  See.  Med.  d'Observat.  de  Paris,  tome 
iii.  (185fJ),  p.  4G9. 

2  Anat.  Patliolog.  tome  i.  p.  620. 

'  Altliougli  it  is  perfootly  true  that  Earth's 
cases  (with  one  excjption)  were  collected  at 
the  general  hos])italH  for  adults,  and  also  at 
the  Salpetribre,  and  tlu?refore  may  not  at  all 
fairly  represent  the  frequency  of  the  disease 
in  childhood  ;  still,  that  liis  figures  do  show 
the  determining  influence  of  age  may  be  also 
seen  from  tiie  fact  that  in  the  course  of  six 
years  25  examples  were  met  with  at  the  Sal- 
petrifere,  whilst  only  18  were  met  with  during 
25  years  at  the  general  hospitals  of  Paris. 


in  tlie  30  instances  of  Cirrhosis  the  follow- 
ing ages  were  attained  :  — 

No.  of  Cahf-H.  Ag<!. 

2  1  to  15th  year. 

3   15—20 

7   20—30 

!)   30 — 40  " 

2    40—50  " 

3    50—00  " 

4   00—70 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  19, 
or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  Cirrhosis,  occurred  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  40;  whilst  of  Barth"« 
43  eases  of  bronchiectasis,  oidy  7,  or  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number,  were 
met  with  at  the  same  a^es.    On  the  other 
hand,  more  than  one-lialf  the  cases  of 
bronchiectasis  (20  :  43)  were  in  individuals 
over  GO  years  of  age ;  whilst  rather  less 
than  one-seventh  (4  :  30)  of  the  cases  of 
Cirrhosis  were  encountered  after  the  same 
year.      Even    these    facts   ahjne  tend 
strongly  against  the  view  that  well-marked 
fibroid  infiltration  with  shrinking  of  the 
lung  is  to  he  considered  as  a  .sort  of 
sequence  of  dilated  bronchi.    Whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeing  that  bronchiectasis 
is  met  with  in  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  occur- 
ring at  the  ages  above  mentioned — when 
dilatation  of  the  hrouchial  tubes  is  other- 
wise very  rare — there  are  strong  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  such  a  condition  of 
the  lung  is  especially  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the 
hronchi.    Other  striking  difl'ereuces,  how- 
ever, exist  between  the  two  affections. 
Thus,  well-marked   Cirrhosis  is  almost 
invariably  confined  to  one  lung :  not  so 
with  bronchiectasis.    More  or  less  hemop- 
tysis Avas  present  in  more  than  one-half 
(17  :  30)  of  the  eases  of  Cirrhosis,  in  only 
four  of  which  was  anything  winch  could 
be  called  "tubercle"  said  to  be  present 
in  one  or  other  of  the  lungs ;'  whilst  the 
same  symptom  was  met  with  in  less  than 
one-sixth  of  Barth's  cases  of  dilated  bron- 
chi (7  : 43)— and  of  these  no  less  than  four 
were  also  suffering  from  phthisis.  There 
are  difierences,  moreover,  as  regards  sex. 
According  to  Lebert,^  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  is  as  common  in  females  as  in 
males  ;  whilst  only  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  Cirrhosis  have  been 
observed  in  females. 

Though  believing  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases'"  condensation  of  the  lung-tissue 
from  fibroid  metamorphosis  precedes  the 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  with  which  it  is 
so  often  associated,  still  it  would  appear 
quite  obvious  that  in  some  other  cases 
the  order  is  just  the  reverse.  AVhat 

1  In  only  one  of  these  four  cases  did  the 
"tubercle"  exist  in  the  cirrhosed  lung. 

«  Barth  does  not  give  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  in  his  observations. 
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Laenncc  maintained  to  be  the  rule,  does 
really  obtain  in  some  cases  :  the  cirrhotic 
cliange  is  then  secondary  to  tlie  bronchi- 
ectasTs.  The  two  morbid  conditions  hsive 
undoubtedly  most  intimate  relations  with 
one  another,  and  occasionally  it  may  be 
difficult  to  pronounce  which  was  the  pri- 
mary lesion.  There  is  no  reason,  of 
course,  why  the  cirrhotic  change  should 
not  invade  a  lung  whose  bronchi  are  di- 
lated, just  as  it  invades  one  in  which  the 
bronchi  are  healthy.  But  in  the  cases 
where  this  has  been  the  order  of  events, 
the  amount  of  condensation  and  indura- 
tion of  lung-tissue  is  far  greater  than 
what  is  often  entailed  by  the  mere  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi.  So  that,  although 
there  may  have  been  some  amount  of 
pre-existing  bronchiectasis,  Cirrhosis  af- 
terwards becomes  the  predominant  affec- 
tion. 

But  there  is  another  condition  of  the 
lung,  known  for  the  most  part  by  the 
name  '"chronic  pneumonia,"  under  which 
are  recorded  cases  that  may  better  be  re- 
garded as  instances  of  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Lung.  Much  uncertainty  and  confusion 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  former 
term,  on  account  of  the  shifting  significa- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  it  by  differ- 
ent writers.  But  the  perusal  of  Charcot's 
memoir,  "De  la  Pneumouie  Chrouique.'" 
and  of  the  account  given  by  Grisolle  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  work  ''De  la  Pneu- 
mouie," cannot  fail  to  convince  the  reader 
that,  instead  of  referring  to  any  condition 
of  lung  especially  characterized  by  the 
impaction  of  the  air-vesicles  with  a  more 
or  less  solid  accumulation  of  cells  or  cel- 
lular debris,  these  writers  vmderstand  this 
name  to  imply  a  fibroid  infiltration  of 
more  or  less  of  the  organ,  and  the  grad- 
ual substitution  of  a  tissue  of  this  kind  in 
the  place  of  the  proper  substance  of  the 
lung. 

Pathological  states  of  the  lung  verv 
similar  to,  or  even  identical  with,  this, 
were  originally  described  by  Laenncc'^  as 
forms  of  infiltrated  "tubercle,"  under  the 
names  of  gray  tubercular  infiltration  and 
jelly-like  infiltration.  The  tubercular  na- 
ture of  these  morbid  states  was  after- 
wards denied  by  Chomel,"  who  looked 
upon  them  as  evidences  of  a  non-specific 
chronic  pneumonia— a  view  which  has 
been  more  or  less  adopted  since  his  time 
by  succeeding  pathologists.  Andral'  de- 
scribed a  red,  a  yellow,  a  gray,  and  a  we- 
lanic  induration  of  the  lung,  which  seems 


'  Paris  :  These,  1860.  Containing  copious 
references. 

*  Diseases  of  Chest,  translated  by  Forbes 
4th  Edit.  18.34,  p.  2.'56. 

'  Art.  "  Pneumonie  Chronique,"  Diet,  in  25 
vols.,  1842. 

*  Pr6cis  d'Anat.  Patholog.  tome  iii.  p  517 
and  Cliniquo  M6dicale.  ' 


to  represent  only  different  stages  and  va- 
rieties of  a  fibroid  infiltration  of  the  organ, 
and  correspond  with  what  Hasse,'  lioki- 
tansky,"  Porster,^  and  other  German  pa- 
thologists mean  by  interstitial  jmeumonia 
and  lungen-induration.  Leberf  also  de- 
scribed a  hepatization  indtiree,  and  a  liep- 
atization  jaune ;  whilst  Cruveilhier,^  refer- 
ring to  the  later  stages  of  the  same 
pathological  transformation,  spoke  of  a 
phlegmasie  induree  and  an  induration  mela- 
niqiie  ardoisee,  understanding  that  the  es- 
sence of  these  conditions  was  a  "meta- 
morphose fibreuse"  of  the  proper  lung- 
tissue.  Addison^  also  described  two  of 
the  sequences  of  acute  pneumonia  under 
the  names  albuminoid  induration  and  iron- 
gray  induration.  With  regard  to  the  sec- 
ond of  these  pathological  states,  this  un- 
doubtedly corresponds  with  the  fibroid 
induration  of  other  Avriters,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  Addison's  plates,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  two  conditions,  almost  suf- 
fices to  show  that  the  first  is  but  a  rarer 
modification  of  the  second  pathological 
state— into  which  it  often  seems  to  pass 
by  insensible  gradations.  Dr.  Wilks'  also 
describes  chronic  pneumonia  as  a  fibroid 
induration  of  the  lung  substance,  due  to 
an  actual  new  growth  of  fibre-tissue  which 
slowly  increases  in  amount. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general 
agreement  between  the  writers  I  have 
named  (some  of  the  principal  of  those 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject),  con- 
cerning the  essential  nature  of  the  con- 
dition which  often  goes  by  the  name 
"chronic  pneumonia."  When  affecting 
any  considerable  extent  of  the  lung  it  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  a  condition 
of  great  rarity.  Charcot  imagined  that  at 
the  time  he  wnrote  there  were  only  about 
ten  or  twelve  cases  on  record,  which 
could  be  indubitably  regarded  as  exam- 
ples of  this  disease.  Grisolle,  also,  had 
only  met  with  six  cases  during  his  long 
experience.  Both  these  writers  believe 
that  this  state  of  the  lung  may  be  the  al- 
most immediate  sequence  of  an  ordinary 
acute  pneumonia,  although  they  think 
that  at  other  times  it  is  chronic  from  the 
first,  and  commences  in  the  most  obscui*e 
and  insidious  manner.  Both  these  writer 
also,  as  well  as  most  of  the  others  I  have 
mentioned,  are  fully  satisfied  that  the 

'  Patholog.  Anatomy  (Syd.  Soc.  Transla- 
tion), 1846. 

2  Man.  of  Path.  Anat.  vol.  iv.  (Syd.  Soe. 
Translation),  jd.  60. 

^  Lehrb.  der  Patholog.  Anatom.  p.  296. 
Jena,  1862. 

^  Anat.  Patholog.  tome  i.  p.  648. 

*  Ibid.,  livraison  xxxii.  p.  8;  and  Anat, 
Patholog.  G6ner.  tome  iii.  p.  608. 

6  Guy's  IIosp.  Reports,  1843,  p.  36.'). 

'  Lect.  on  Path.  Anat.  1859,  p.  236.  . 
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niinutc  anatomical  characters  of  this  bo-  i 
ciilli'd  chronic  piiciiiiioniii  arc  cHsentiaiiy 
hiniiliir  Lo  liiiit  of  tiie  ordinary  indurated 
tissue  surrounding  voniicu;  or  foreign 
Ijodies  iu  tlie  lungs.  I  need  only  add  tliat 
the  tissue-elianges  in  tliese  cases  are  cs-  ' 
sentially  similar  to  those  which  Dr.  Sutton 
has  deseril)ed  as  "  lil)roid  degeneration  of 
the  lung,"  and  that  such  a  change,  prevail- 
ing to  a  wide  (extent,  is  the  anatomical 
characteristic  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung. 

It  seems  to  me  expedient  to  do  away 
altogether  with  the  name  "chronic  pneu- 
monia," as  an  appellation  for  the  patho- 
logical changes  in  question.  This  seems 
desirable  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1. 
Any  pathological  state  to  whijh  the  term 
"  chronic  pneumonia"  is  applied  ought  to 
he  characterized  by  anatomical  characters 
similar  in  kind  to  those  which  arc  met 
•with  in  the  acute  condition — conditions 
which  are  fulfilled  by  the  "  chronic  lobu- 
lar pneumonias"  of  phthisical  patients. 
2.  Admitting  that  the  fibroid  overgrowth 
and  substitution,  which  has  been  hitherto 
styled  "chronic  pneumonia,"  is  some- 
times the  direct  sequence  of  an  acute 
pneumonia,  still  this  secondary  condition 
is  not  a  modified  persistence  of  the  old 
state,  but  is  due  to  the  supervention  of 
an  entirely  new  and  different  process  :  in 
these  cases,  in  fact,  we  have  to  do  with  a 
sequence  to,  rather  than  with  a  chronic 
persistence  of,  the  original  malady.  3. 
Although  such  a  pathological  state  is  oc- 
casionally the  direct  sequence  of  an  acute 
inflammatory  condition,  still  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  it  seems  to  be  due  to  an 
essentially  chronic  process— to  one  which 
is  deficient  in  some  of  the  most  important 
characters  of  an  inflammatory  change, 
and  which  more  closely  resembles  a  mere 
infiltrating  new  growth. 

The  term  "interstitial  pneumonia" 
seems  to  be  almost  as  unsuitable  as  that 
of  "chronic  pneumonia,"  as  an  appella- 
tion for  the  fibroid  indurations  in  ques- 
tion. Whether  such  changes  are  met 
■with  in  the  lung,  in  the  liver,  or  in  any 
other  organ,  their  mode  of  initiation, 
progress,  and  minute  anatomical  charac- 
ters, seem  to  be  essentially  similar.  They 
advance  insidiously,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  without  affording  the  least  clin- 
ical evidence  that  the  patient  is  suflcring 
from  an  inflammatory  disease  •,'  and  when 

1  Dr.  Wilks  says  (loc.  cit.  p.  237)  :  "For 
my  own  part  I  believe  such  a  process  is  es- 
sentially chronic,  and  at  no  time,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  given  for  examining  sucli  a 
lung,  would  it  liave  prcsent<!d  any  diflVinint 
appearances,  except  in  amount;  growing,  in- 
deed, like  a  tumor,  and,  like  it,  liaving,  no 
doubt,  some  elementary  forms  preceding  the 
fibrous  structure,  but  the  mode  of  production 
and  development  so  slow  and  continuous  tliat 
no  distinct  stages  or  changes  in  the  structure 
can  even  be  distinguished." 


the  organs  in  wliich  such  changes  had 
been  advani-ing  are  suhnntted  to  micro- 
scojiical  examination,  there  is  a  sinuhir 
aljHence  of  tlie  signs  of  an  inflammatory 
process.  A  new  growth  is  met  with,  sup- 
planting the  proper  anatomical  elements 
of  the  part,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
more  suitaljle  to  speak  of  such  a  process 
as  an  inilanunation  than  it  wftuld  be  to 
apply  the  same  term  to  a  slowly  increas- 
ing but  infiltrating  cancerous  growth. 

The  more  partial  and  local  clianges 
might  simply  be  stvled  "fibroid  indura- 
tions," reserving  the  term  "Cirrhosis" 
for  the  more  extensive  and  advanced 
change,  when  it  affects  either  an  entire 
lung  or  at  least  one  lobe  of  the  organ. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
how  intimately  related  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Lung  is,  not  only  to  bronchiectasis,  but 
also  to  what  has  been  hitherto  called 
"chronic  pneumonia."  It  will  not  be  so 
much  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that 
some  of  the  cases  of  which  I  have  given 
an  abstract  in  this  paper,  have  been 
originally  recorded  under  one  or  other  of 
these  names.  !No  sharp  lines  of  demarca- 
tion can  exist  between  fibroid  indurations 
of  the  lung  ("chronic  pneumonia"  of 
other  writers)  and  Cirrhosis,  because  they 
are  merely  different  degrees  of  one  and 
the  same  pathological  condition.  There- 
fore, one  or  two  of  the  cases  that  I  have 
included  amongst  the  thirty  instances  of 
the  disease  on  which  this  paper  is  based, 
may  seem  doubtfully  entitled  to  the  latter 
name;  but  I  have  placed  them  in  this 
series  precisely  because  they  serve  to  in- 
dicate this  relationship,  and  to  show  what 
are  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  which 
we  are  now  describing. 

Since  diseases  have  no  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  but  are  merely  groups 
of  symptoms,  or  of  pathological  changes, 
which  tend  to  repeat  themselves  with 
varying  degrees  of  frequency,  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  intermediate  conditions 
should  at  times  present  themselves.  Our 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  these 
sets  of  symptoms,  or  pathological  changes, 
must  inevitably  be  more  definite  and 
sharply  defined  than  actual  facts  or  occur- 
rences would  warrant.  We  can  but  seize 
upon  certain  combinations  of  symptoms 
or  changes  which  are  apt  to  recur,  and 
ticket  them  in  their  typical  condition  as 
so  many  "diseases;"  though  in  doing 
this  we  should  ever  recollect  that  the 
symptoms  or  changes  are  not  distinct  and 
independent,  but  arc  variously  related  to, 
and  miscible  with  other  possible  combina- 
tions, AVith  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  diseases  enumerated  in  our  nos- 
ologies vary  immensely,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  frequency,  but  also  in  respect  to 
the  definiteness  of  character,  with  which 
they  lend  to  recur  ;  still,  one  must  regard 
all  such  described  diseases  as  little  better 
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than  rallying  points,  round  which  special 
groups  or  .yniptouis  or  chaugcs  may  be 
conveuieutly  ruuged.  . 

Tlie  disease  which  wc  are  now  considei- 
in<-  is  comparatively  rare,  and  it  can  only 
be'arbitrarily  marked  otf  from  the  tibroid 
indurations  of  smaller  extent,  out  of  wlucli 
it  is  developed.  Still  a  certain  set  ot 
svmptoms  do  tend  to  recur  in  association 
with  a  certain  set  of  advanced  anatomical 
chan<^es,  and  these  have  been  ticketed  as 
a  disease  which  is  distinguished  by  char- 
acters of  its  own,  as  much  clinical  as  ana- 
tomical. On  these  grounds  Cirrhosis  ot 
the  Lung  has  the  same  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  disease  that  many 
others  possess  whose  claim  to  a  place  in 
our  nosologies  is  unquestioned. 

This  paper  is  essentially  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  thirty  recorded  cases  of  the 
disease.  .  . 

One  of  these  cases  was  originally  re- 
ported by  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  ;  one  has 
been  taken  from  Dr.  Sutton's  paper  ;  and 
two  others  are  from  M.  Charcot's  memoir, 
"  De  la  Pneumonie  Chronique. "    On  the 
other  hand,  seven  cases  have  been  in- 
cluded which  had  been  described  under 
the  head  of  Bronchiectasis.'   One  of  these 
was  recorded  by  Laennec  (though  quoted 
by  Corrigan  as  an  instance  of  Cirrhosis) ; 
one  was  observed  by  Dr.  Stokes ;  one  by 
Dr.  Bright  and  Dr.  Hughes;^  two  are 
from  M.  Earth's  memoir  ;  whilst  the  last 
of  the  cases,  previously  recorded  under 
the   head   of  Bronchiectasis,  has  been 
taken  from  MM.  Herard  and  Cornil's  re- 
cent treatise."   The  remaining  nineteen 
cases  of  which  I  have  given  abstracts 
were  recognized  as  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of 
the  Lung,  and  sixteen  have  been  pub- 
lished as  such— fifteen  in  one  or  other 
of  the  periodical  publications  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  one  in  Paris 
during  the  present  year  (1867)*  by  M.  Jac- 
coud.    The  other  three  cases  have  not 
been  hitherto  published  :  one  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Gull  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, and  one  in  that  of  Dr.  Pollock  at 
the  Brompton  Hospital,  and  to  each  of 
these  gentlemen  I  have  to  express  my 
best  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  placing 
reports  at  my  disposal.    To  Dr.  Wilks  I 

'  These  are  here  recorded,  because  they 
not  only  serve  to  show  the  intimate  and 
natural  relationship  existing  between  the 
two  "diseases,"  but  also  because,  owing  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  morbid 
changes  met  with,  they  have  almost  an  equal 
title  to  be  ranked  under  either  head. 

*  See  Gtuy's  Hospital  Museum,  with  descrip- 
tion in  catalogue. 

'  De  la  Phthisic  Pulmonaire,  Paris,  1867. 
It  seems  only  right  to  state  that  this  pa- 
per has  been  written  nearly  three  years  and 
a  half — ever  since  October,  18G7.  A  few 
other  cases  have  been  recorded  since  this 
date. 


am  also  much  indebted  for  granting  me 
access  to,  with  pcrniiasion  to  pu))h»h,  the 
records  of  a  case  whioh  formerly  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Addison  at  Guy's 

Hospital.  .  ,      ,  j> 

In  order  to  show  the  kind  and  range  ot 
variation  met  with  in  dilierent  cases,  I 
have  deemed  it  most  advisable  to  give  a 
tabular  abstract  of  these  cases,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  of  use  for  future  refer- 
ence. ' 

Pathological   Anatomy.  —  Adhe- 
sions of  the  pleural  surfaces,  serving  to 
unite  the  affected  lung  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  and  to  the  diaphragm,  have 
been  met  with  in  almost  every  case.  They 
were  reported  as  present  in  twenty-six 
out  of  the  thirty  cases  ;  only  in  one  case 
were  they  stated  not  to  exist,  whilst  in 
the  remaining  three  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  adhesions  was  not  noted.   Of  the 
twenty-six  cases  in  which  the  adhesions 
are  described  as  existing,  they  were  some- 
what loose  in  five,  but  firm,  tough,  and 
often  even  cartilaginous  in  consistence  iu 
the  twenty-two  other  cases.    In  nine  of 
these  the  adhesions  were  more  or  less  par- 
tial, whilst  in  thirteen,  or  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  number,  they  were  general, 
and  the  lung  was  at  the  same  time  usu- 
ally much  reduced  in  size.  Adhesions 
between  the  diseased  lung  and  the  peri- 
cardium were  not  uncommon,  and  in  one 
case  the  posterior  surface  of  the  greatly 
enlarged  opposite  lung  was  also  united  to 
the  diseased  organ.   Where  the  adhesions 
were  well  developed  and  general,  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  cut  the  tongue  out 
of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  thorax  ; 
and  more  or  less  extensive  plates  of  firm 
fibro-cartilaginous  looking  material  were 
found  covering  a  certain  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  and  gradually  shad- 
ing away  peripherally  into  an  ordinary 
tough  fibrous  coating.    This  layer  over 
certain  parts  of  the  lung,  having  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous appearance,  may  be  more 
than  an  inch  in  thickness— and  then  its 
inner  strata  evidently  correspond  in  situ- 
ation to  what  had  previously  been  proper 
lung-tissue.    In  only  one  case  was  any 
fluid  found,  and  in  this  the  pleura  is  stated 
to  have  been  nearly  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  whilst  in  a  cavity  between  the  ad- 
hesions, which  were  only  partial,  there  was 
contained  nearly  a  quart  of  clear  serum. 
The  lung  was,  moreover,  only  as  large  as 
a  man's  fist ;  its  tissue  was  remarkably 
hard,  and  its  bronchi  were  not  dilated. 

The  size  of  the  lung,  in  the  more  recent 
cases,  has  undergone  110  appreciable  alter- 
ation ;  in  all  the  more  chronic  cases,  how- 

['  These  tables,  except  those  of  the  first 
five  cases,  have  been  omitted  from  this  edi- 
tion ;  their  substance  being  fully  conveyed 
in  Dr.  Bastiau's  article. — H.] 
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ever,  it  Ima  exhibited  a  variable  amount 
of  shriiiiiing.  Tliis  is  often  very  consid- 
erable :  in  one  remarkable  case  it  was 
scarcely  the  sizc!  of  a  man's  liand,  and  ' 
there  was  no  jiieural  effnsion  of  any  kind  ' 
(to  help  to  l)rinf,'  about  tiie  contraction),  | 
similar  to  what  existed  in  tiie  otluir  case,  j 
in  which  tlie  size  of  the  lung  was  reduced  { 
to  such  an  extreme  degree.  All  interme- 
diate grad(!S  arc  to  l)e  met  with  between 
this  amount  of  contraction  and  the  nor- 
mal dimensions  of  the  organ.  On  section, 
it  is  often  seen  tliat  tiie  lobes  of  tiie  lung 
arc  firmly  connected  together  Ijy  a  dense 
fibro-cartilaginous  material,  similar  to 
wliat  more  frequently  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pleura  on  the  surface  of  the 
lung.  Tlic  tissue  of  the  organ  varies 
much  in  appearance  in  difl'erent  cases, 
owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  progress 
which  the  disease  may  nave  made ;  and 
also  to  tlie  varying  amount  of  black  pig- 
ment present,  and  to  the  number  and 
mode  of  distrilmtion  of  dilated  bronchi  or 
ulcerated  caverns  throughout  its  sub- 
stance. Occasionally,  islets  of  healthy 
lung-tissue  are  left  here  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fibroid  induration.  The  dis- 
ease may  affect  only  one  lobe,  the  two 
lobes  unequally,  or  the  whole  organ  pretty 
uniformly.  When  existing  in  its  early 
stages  either  generally  or  partially,  the 
nature  of  the  pathological  change  is  even 
then  most  obvious  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
texture  of  the  lung  being  firm,  tough, 
dense,  and  incapable  of  being  broken  down 
by  the  finger,  one  sees  a  smooth  or. only 
very  slightly  granular  surface  of  a  black- 
ish or  iron-gray  color,  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  white  bands  of  ligamentous- 
looking  tissue,  often  forming  a  sort  of  tra- 
becular network,  and  dotted  with  white 
circles  of  varying  sizes,  produced  by  the 
cut  walls  of  the  thickened  smaller  bron- 
chial tubes.  Very  often,  in  its  early 
stages,  this  invasion  of  fibre  tissue  is  most 
distinctly  seen  to  extend  inwards  from  a 
greatly  thickened  pleura ;  for  continuous 
with  it  may  be  seen  portions  of  lung  tis- 
sue which  have  been  completely  converted 
into  a  fibro-cartilaginous  looking  mate- 
rial ;  while  this  may  pass,  internally, 
into  a  simple  ligamentous-looking  tex- 
ture. Still  further  internally  there  is  a 
trabecular  structure,  such  as  I  have  just 
described,  the  white  bands  of  which  be- 
come narrower  and  narrower,  and  may 
gradually  fade  away  into  almost  unaltered 
lung-tissue.  In  other  cases  Avhere  the 
consolidation  spreads  from  difierent  cen- 
tres within,  rather  than  from  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  the  fibroid  thickening  and 
white  bands  seem  to  radiate  principally 
from  the  thickened  walls  of  tl>c  bronchi. 
In  its  more  advanced  form,  almost  the 
whole  organ,  or  large  parts  of  it,  grate 
under  the  knife  when  a  section  is  made, 


cutting  more  like  a  tendon  or  mass  of 
fibro-cartilage  than  anything  approaching 
to  normal  lung-tissue,  and  wliole  tracts  of 
it  may  in  this  later  stage  present  tlie 
smooth  y(dlowish-wliite  appearance  of  cut 
tension,  and  be  almost  free  from  pigment. 
As  the  fibroid  induration  advances,  air- 
cells  and  vessels  become  more  and  more 
obliterated  ;  the  lung-tissue  gradually 
yields  less  and  less  fluid  when  wjueezed, 
and  becomes  at  the  same  time  more  in- 
compressible. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
changes  such  as  I  have  mentioned  are 
those  which  are  apparent  from  the  very 
commencement  of  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Lung.  But  on  those  rarer  occasions  when 
the  cirrhotic  process  is  the  direct  se(iuence 
of  an  acute  i)neunionia,  the  first  process 
is  one  which  has  been  termed  induratixm 
rumje  by  Andral  and  other  writers.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  change  in  the 
case  recorded  by  Dr.  Sutton,'  when,  on 
section,  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
Avas  of  a  dark  red  color  and  the  interlobu- 
lar tissue  appeared  to  have  undergone  an 
increase.  Only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
fluid  appeared  on  the  divided  surface,  and 
the  tissue  did  not  easily  break  down  under 
the  finger.  The  whole  of  the  lower  half 
of  this  lung  M-as  solid,  firm,  and  somewhat 
tough.  It  had  a  reddish-gray  color  and 
offered  some  amount  of  resistance  to  the 
knife  ;  whilst  it  sank  in  water,  and  exuded 
scarcely  anj'  fluid  on  pressure.  Here  the 
lower  lobe  was  evidently  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease  than  the  up- 
per, and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  left  lung  in  the  case  of  M.  Legendre. 
A  more  advanced  stage  is  recorded  in  the 
case  of  the  child  reported  by  Sir  D,  Cor- 
rigan,  where  the  right  lung  w^as  solid, 
non-crepitant,  grayish-red,  tough,  and 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  thickened 
white  bands  of  fibro-cellular  tissue — 
though  there  still  seemed  to  have  been  no 
contraction  of  the  aflected  organ.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  man  observed  by  M. 
Charcot,  who  had  suflered  from  an  attack 
of  acute  pneumonia  about  four  months  be- 
fore his  death,  the  disease  seems  to  have 
made  rapid  strides,  and  presents  us  with 
a  still  more  advanced  phase.  The  whole 
right  lung  was  pretty  equally  affected, 


'  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  this 
state  of  the  lung  was  the  seqiuince  of  an 
acute  pneumonia.  This  must  either  have 
l)een  the  case,  or  else  it  must  have  been  due 
to  the  supervention  of  an  acute  fibroid  change 
without  tlie  existc'uce  of  a  previous  pneumo- 
nia. Kven  if  tlie  latter  alternative  were  true, 
the  results  would  seem  to  be  much  the  same 
in  either  case,  since  the  condition  of  tliis  lung 
appears  to  agree  in  all  respects  with  Andral's 
description. 
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and  had  undergone  an  evident  diminution 
in  volume.'  Its  tissue  was  so  dense  that 
the  tin<'er  could  not  penetrate  it,  and,  on 
section";  it  resisted  the  scalpel  like  hbro- 
cartila<'e.  The  three  lobes  were  seen  to 
be  firmly  united,  and  the  surface  of  the 
section  was  smooth,  non-granular,  cjray  isli- 
blue  marbled  with  black,  whilst  pale  liga- 
mentous partitions  of  fibrous  tissue  sub- 
divided the  lung  in  all  directions,  and 
formed  a  minute  network. 

These  are  the  stages  by  which  the  Cir- 
rhosis that  supervenes  as  the  sequence  of 
an  acute  pneumonia  appears  gradually  to 
approximate  to  the  condition  of  the  lung 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  stqiges 
of  the  more  chronic  process. 

In  only  one  out  of  the  thirty  cases  which 
I  have  tabulated  is  there  any  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  even  a  small 
quantity  of  "tubercle"  in  the  cirrhosed 
lung.  This  was  in  the  case  of  M.  Jaccoud, 
when  a  very  small  quantity  of  crude  and 
slightly  softened 2  "tubercle"  was  found 
in^the  posterior  part  of  the  apex  of  the 
lun<^  affected.  In  three  othei:  cases,  hoAV- 
ever,  a  small  amount  of  "tubercle"  was 
said 'to  have  been  found  in  the  non-cir- 
r hosed  lung. 

But,  although  the  existence  of  "tuber- 
cle" in  cases  of  Cirrhosis  seems  to  be  a 
perfectly  accidental  occurrence,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ence of  ulcerated  caverns  in  the  indurated 
lung-substance,  since  these  have  been  met 
with  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases.    Sometimes  these  caverns 
appeared  to  have  been  formed  slowly, 
owing  to  the  molecular  disintegration  of 
portions  of  the  new  tissue  which  had  un- 
dergone a  fatty  metamorphosis,  whilst  at 
other  times  they  have  originated  by  a 
gangrenous  process,  as  occurred  in  one  of 
M.  Charcot's  cases.    Here,  one  of  the 
excavations   had   irregular  walls,  and 
seemed  to  have  arisen" by  a  gangrenous 
process  about  two  months  previous  to  the 
patient's  death  ;  whilst  another  appeared 
to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  forming,  and 
was  represented  by  a  softened  patch  of 
yellowish  tissue,  with  a  disagreeable, 
though  not  gangrenous  odor.    In  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Mayne,  the  patient  died 
from  the  supervention  of  gangrene  in  the 
diseased  lung,  though  there  w^ere  no  cav- 
erns.   Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  con- 
solidated organ  the  tissue  had  the  olive  or 
purple  tint  of  gangrene  with  a  correspond- 
ing odor.    In  all  the  recorded  cases,  how- 


'  It  was  one-third  smaller  than  the  right 
lung,  which  was  noted  as  being  very  large. 
The  actual  amount  of  contraction  of  the  cir- 
rhosed  lung,  therefore,  had  not  been  very 
great. 

*  Even  this  was,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, merely  a  cheesy  patch  of  chronic  lobu- 
lar pneumonia. 


ever,  in  which  caverns  existed  in  the  lung, 
save  the  one  previously  mentioned,  they 
seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  slower 
process  of  ulceration  or  molecular  disinte- 
gration, since  there  was  no  preceding  his- 
tory of  gangrene.    In  two  cases  a  recent 
coagulum  of  blood  was  found  in  the  ulcer- 
ated cavity;  in  one  the  cavity  was  old  and 
very  large,  being  4"  in  length  by  'if  in 
breadth  ;  in  two  the  cavities  were  single 
and  small;  in  one  there  was  ulceration 
of  portions  of  the  walls  of  two  bronchial 
dilatations  ;  whilst  in  another  case  there 
was  a  small  excavation  of  the  size  of  a  • 
hazelnut,  whose  nature  was  doubtful.  In 
only  one  of  these  cases  were  there  several 
excavations  existing  in  the  same  lung. 

In  addition  to  these  ulcerated  cavities- 
having  more  or  less  ragged  walls,  and 
bounded  by  lung-tissue  rather  than  by  an 
altered  mucous  membrane— there  are  usu- 
ally found  other  cavities  and  enlarged 
canals  resulting  from  dilatations  of  the 
bronchi.  These  are  not  commonly  met 
with  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
such  as  have  been  hitherto  spoken  of  un- 
der the  name  of  "chronic  pneumonia," 
and  they  arc  by  no  means  always  present, 
even  when  the  disease  is  fully  established 
and  when  great  contraction  of  the  lung 
has  taken  place. 

There  was  no  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
at  all  in  one-fifth  of  the  thirty  cases  which 
I  have  collected,  and  in  four  other  cases 
it  was  present  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
In  one-third  of  the  cases,  therefore,  it  has 
been  either  altogether  absent,  or  else  an 
insignificant  feature  of  the  disease.  In 
the  "remaining  two-thirds  of  the  cases  it 
existed  to  a  variable  extent.    In  one  of 
the  cases— that  of  a  child— where  the 
amount  of  dilatation  was  extreme,  and  in 
which,  moreover,  the  fibroid  change  seems 
to  have  advanced  upon  a  lung  whose 
bronchi  were  already  dilated,  it  was  a 
most  typical  instance  of  what  has  been 
called  uniform  dilatation.    The  bronchi 
were  found  to  be  healthy  as  far  as  their 
first  division,  but  beyond  this  point,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  at  the  successive  bi- 
furcations, they  preserved  the  same  cali- 
bre as  far  as  their  termination— and  in 
some  places  the  diameter  of  a  distal 
branch  was  even  greater  than  that  from 
which  it  proceeded.    At  their  extremities 
there  was  a  simple  cul-de-sac,  and  no  tend- 
ency towards  the  formation  of  an  am- 
pulia.    The  mucous  membrane  was  gray- 
ish-black,' slightly  villous,  and  evidently 
thickened.    In  two  other  cases  recorded 
by  Barth  and  occurring  in  adults,  in  which 
the  amount  of  dilatation  was  extreme,  it 
was  of  the  mixed  kind— consisting  partly 
of  cylindrical  and  partly  of  spheroidal  di- 
latations.   But  in  these  two  cases  also  it 
seems  most  probable,  from  a  consideration 


•  Most  probably  a  post-mortem  coloration. 
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oftlio  liisU)ric's  of  tlic  imticnts,  lliat  dihilii- 
timi  ol'  lliu  Ijroiu'lii  liiid  cxi^Lcd  Ibr  iiiaiiy 
years  berori;  tlio  libroid  cliaiigu  made  any 
nulabk;  advance  in  the  diseased  organs.' 
Tlie  inueous  nienil)rane  lining  tlie  vari- 
ously dilated  bronchi  was  in  both  cases 
snuioth,  dark  red,  and  thickened.  In  only 
one  other  case;  was  the  amount  of  bronchial 
dilatation  extren)e.  Hero  the  hjwer  loljc 
of  the  adected  lung  contained  an  extensive 
series  of  bronchial  cavities  between  the 
size  of  ji  fowl's  egg  and  that  of  a  sjjarrow, 
some  of  which  were  i)artly  tilled  by  a  semi- 
solid nuicous  .secretion.  In  one  case  one 
of  the  cavities  was  as  large  as  an  apple, 
and  in  one  two  large  cavities — cacli  as 
large  as  an  egg — were  the  only  ones  exist- 
ing. In  other  instances  the  dilatations 
were  much  smaller  ;  thus  in  one  case  a 
vast  number  of  little  cavities  existed,  vary- 
ing in  size  between  that  of  a  pea  and  a 
marble,  and  all  full  of  a  muco-purulent 
secretion.  In  other  cases  caverns,  vary- 
ing in  number,  and  of  all  sizes  between 
those  extremes,  were  encountered.  The 
more  or  less  spheroidal  cavities  were  al- 
most invariably  associated,  also,  with 
cylindrical  dilatations  of  the  tubes  ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  rounded  enlargements 
were  decidedly  more  common  towards  the 
periphorj'  of  the  organ.  The  condition  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  dilated  bronchi 
has  only  been  specified  in  twelve  cases  : 
in  seven  of  these  it  was  dark  red,  con- 
gested and  thickened  (and  in  two  of  them 
even  velvety  or  slightly  villous),  whilst  in 
the  five  others  it  was  rather  a  smooth, 
dull,  or  glistening  membrane.  In  none  of 
the  cases  is  there  any  mention  made  of 
the  slightly  prominent  transverse  striae 
which  are  so  often  met  with  in  dilated 
bronchi  according  to  Barth,  and  which  I 
have  myself  seen  extremely  well  devel- 
oped in  one  instance,  where  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  an  enormous  extent 
of  dilated  bronchi  had  quite  a  reticulated 
aspect,  owing  to  the  thickening  of  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  fibres  external  to 
the  mucous  coat.^  The  bronchial  dilata- 
tions are  occasionally  empty,  though  they 

'  These  cases,  in  fact,  seem  to  mo  to  belong 
just  as  much  to  the  subject  of  "  Bronchiecta- 
sis" under  which  they  were  described  by 
Barth)  as  to  tliat  of  "Cirrhosis."  I  have  in- 
cluded them  here  simply  because  they  serve 
to  show  the  intimate  and  natural  relationship 
tl)at  occasionally  exists  between  tlie  two  dis- 
ea.ses. 

*  After  describing  the  lining  membrane  as 
smooth  or  granular,  generally  of  a  dark-rod 
color,  and  as  almost  invariably  tldckened, 
Barth  adds  :  "Mais  ce  qui  les  distingue  par- 
ticnlicr(?ment,  ce  sont  d(!S  especes  de  stries 
irrgguliferoment  circulaires  qui  npparais9(Mit 
plus  ou  moins  distinctement  sous  la  \mm- 
hrane  intcirne,  laquello  se  continue  manifeste- 
ment  avec  la  membrane  muqucuse  des  con- 
duits aiiricns." — Loc.  cit.  p.  511. 


j  are  generally  found  to  contain  a  consider- 
able (juuntity  of  pus  or  nmco-pus,— this 
;  being  often  thin,  but  atotlier  times  thick, 
j  tenacious,  or  even  s(;nn-solid  in  consist- 
ence, owing  to  partial  ins])issation.  'J'his 
lluid  may  be  blood-stained,  and  it  has 
often  a  peculiarly  stale,  disagreeable  odor, 
amounting  in  some  instances  even  to 
fetid  ity. 

In  two  cases  there  were  emphysematous 
buUai  obs(;rved  on  some  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  diseased  lung  ;  in  one  they 
were  situated  on  the  upper  lobe,  and  in 
the  other,  dilatations  the  size  of  a  nut 
skirted  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower 
lobe. 

Modifications  in  the  state  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  of  the  diseased  lung  have 
been  noted  in  five  cases.  In  one  its 
branches  were  said  to  be  simply  dilated, 
whilst  in  another  case,  observed  by  Dr. 
Wilks,  he  thus  describes  its  condi'tion  : 
"The  pulmonary  artery  was  very  nmch 
diseased.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
siderably dilated,  the  branches  through- 
out the  tissue  being  much  larger  than 
natural.  The  coats  of  the  vessel  were 
also  very  much  thickened,  and  the  whole 
under  surface  was  covered  with  athero- 
matous deposit.  The  vessel,  in  fact,  very 
much  resembled  a  diseased  aorta.  Some 
of  the  smaller  brandies  were  entirely  ob- 
structed by  ante-mortem  coagula,  as  were 
also  some  of  the  pulmonarj'  veins.  In 
the  main  pulmonary  vessel  there  was  a 
layer  of  fibrine  0108013"^  adherent  to  the 
wall,  and  with  difficulty  separable."  Of 
the  remaining  three  cases,  in  one  the 
pulmonary  arterj'  was  contracted  to  about 
the  size  of  the  coronary  artery,  whilst 
within  it  was  a  mass  of  fibrine  which 
occupied  the  entire  course  of  the  artery 
even  to  its  .smaller  branches,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  continuous  with  an  ad- 
lierent  fibrinous  mass  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  in  anotlier  the  pulmonary  arteiy 
"  seemed  to  be  quite  contracted  and  in 
the  last  the  vessel  is  not  stated  to  have 
undergone  contraction,  but  to  have  been 
completely  filled  with  firm  laminated 
colorless  fibrine  which  adhered  to  its 
walls. 

In  four  cases  the  bi'onchial  glands  were 
enlarged  and  had  become  more  or  less  in- 
durated from  a  fibroid  infiltration  of  their 
texture. 

In  only  four  out  of  the  thirty  cases  I 
have  tabulated  was  there  any  fibroid  in- 
duration of  the  opposite  lung,  and,  except 
in  one  of  these  cases,  it  was  very  small  in 
amount,  forming  only  two  or  three 
patches.  In  almost  every  case  the  lun^ 
of  the  opposite  side  was  enlarged,  and 
sometimes  to  a  very  considei-able  extent, 
it  being  mostly  soft  and  creioitant  through- 
out, and  occasionally  emphysematous.  In 
many  cases  it  extended  as  far  as  and  be- 
yond the  opposite  border  of  the  sternum, 
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and  in  one  case  where  its  development 
was  most  extreme,  it  was  just  double  its 
natural  size,  and  seemed  to  till  almost  the 
whole  thoracic  cavity.'  In  three  cases 
onlv  as  previously  stated,  was  any 
"tubercle"  found  in  the  non-cirrhosed 
lum--  and  in  these  it  was  small  in  quantity. 
In  one  there  was  a  "tubercular"  cavity 
in  the  apex,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
filled  with  a  coaguhun  of  blood,  death 
havin<T  been  produced  by  a  severe  hsEmop- 
tvsisfin  another  "a  few  tubercles  ex- 
isted" and  in  the  third  a  few  "gray 
aranulations"  were  said  to  have  been 
scattered  throughout  the  lung.  As  a  rule, 
the  only  morbid  characters  belonging  to 
the  enlarged  lung  were  those  character- 
istic of  the  acute  bronchitis,  comphcated 
with  more  or  less  of  recent  pneumonia- 
conditions  which  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  patient's  death. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  where  the  con- 
traction of  the  lung  had  been  great  there 
was  a  proportionate  traction  of  the  heart 
out  of  its  normal  position.    Where  the 
right  lung  was  involved,  the  heart  was 
frequently  found  behind  the  right  mam- 
mary region,  and  its  displacement  seemed 
generally  to  be  greater  where  this  lung 
was  aftected  than  when  the  left  organ  was 
the  seat  of  the  disease.    Cirrhosis  of  the 
left  lung  tends  to  raise  the  heart,  and  in 
one  remarkable  case  reported  by  Dr.  Law, 
it  was  found  immediately  under  the  left 
clavicle.    In  no  less  than  ten  out  of  the 
thirty  cases  there  was  more  or  less  hyper- 
trophy with  dilatation  of  the  right  cav- 
ities of  the  heart,  and  in  seven  of  these 
more  or  less  dropsy  also  existed ;  whilst 
in  two  cases  only  was  the  heart  reported 
to  be  rather  small.    In  one  case  it  was 
Mty,  and  in  two  of  those  in  which  the 
right  ventricle  was  hypertrophied  the  left 
was  said  to  be  small  and  weak. 

Pathology. — Yarious  views  have  been  \ 
entertained  as  to  the  pathology  of  this 
affection,  to  which  we  must  allude  before 
entering  more  fully  into  the  relative  im- 
portance of  those  having  the  most  de- 
cided claim  to  recognition. 

(a)  Laennec  first  attracted  attention  to 
the  disease,  and  considered  it  to  be  one 
of  the  modes  in  which  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  occurred.  He  believed  that 
chronic  catarrh,  giving  rise  to  an  in- 
creased secretion  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
caused  an  accumulation  of  mucus  within 
them,  which  led  to  their  dilatation.  The 
dilated  bronchi,  by  pressure  upon  the 
surrounding  lung-tissue,  then  led  to  its 
collapse  and  condensation. 

(6)  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams'  held  that  it 


'  The  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases 
of  the  Ghost,  1840,  p.  99:  his  first  allusion  to 
the  affection  being  in  "Lectures"  published 
in  the  Med.  Gaz.  for  1838. 


was  the  sequence  of  a  pleuro-pncumonia. 
Ills  words  were:  "In  pleuro-pneumouia 
the  luiiii  is  inrtanied.  and  at  the  same  time 
compressed  by  an  effusion  in  the  sac  of 
the  pleura.  If  it  remains  long  m  this 
state,  the  smaller  air-tubes  and  cells  be- 
come obliterated  by  the  adhesion  of  their 
sides,  so  that  when  the  liquid  is  removed 
from  the  pleura  they  will  not  expand 
ao-ain  with  the  enlargement  of  the  chest ; 
but  the  large  and  middle-sized  bronchi 
are  not  obliterated  ;  they  bear  the  whole 
force  of  the  inspired  air,  and  become  con- 
sequently dilated  by  it.  This  kind  of  dr- 
latation  is  usually  conjoined  with  con- 
traction of  the  affected  side.  These  cases, 
although  not  very  uncommon,  were  first 
noted  by  the  writer."  And  in  a  note  to 
a  subsequent  work  he  said:  "Dr.  Corri- 
gan  has  since  described  cases  which  ap- 
pear to  be  similar,  although  he  has  given 
the  disease  the  name  Cirrhosis  of  the 

Lung."  .    ■■    .1  i. 

(c)  Sir  D.  Corrigan  maintained  that 
the  obliteration  of  the  air-cells  and  con- 
densation of  tissue  were  primary,  and 
were  owing  to  the  growth  throughout  the 
organ  of  a  fibre-tissue  similar  to  that  ex- 
isting in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi  was  a  secondary 
effect,  due  partly  to  the  greater  stress  of 
the  inspiratory  force,  and  partly  to  the 
traction,  in  ditlerent  directions,  exercised 
upon  the  tubes  by  the  contracting  fibre- 
tissue. 

(fZ)  By  M.  Grisolle,  M.  Charcot,  and 
others,  what  may  be  considered  the  early 
stages  of  this  disease  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  results  of  a  "chronic  pneumo- 
nia," or  inllammation  of  the  lung-tissue. 

(e)  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  seems  to  ignore 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  as  a  substantive 
disease,  and  to  maintain  that  all  cases  of 
so-called  Cirrhosis  are,  in  reality,  in- 
stances of  tubercular  disease  advancing 
towards  a  cure. 

Laennec's  theory  seems  to  be  quite  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  production  of 
such  a  disease  as  Cirrhosis.  And  with 
regard  to  the  second  theory— that  of 
Dr.  C.  J.  B.  WilUams— it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  apply  to  the  class  of  cases  to 
which  Sir  D.  Corrigan  gave  the  name 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Luhg.  The  mode  of 
oriirin  of  these  latter,  as  subsequent  ex- 
amination has  fully  shown,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent ;  the  contraction  of  the  lung  being 
produced  quite  independently  of  the  com- 
pressing effects  of  an  effusion  into  the 
pleura. 

Although  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  is  quite 
right  in  the  view  that  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  a  cirrhotic  process  is  asso- 
ciated with  "tubercle"  (chronic  lobular 
pneumonia)  in  the  same  lung,  and  in  the 
opinion  that  this  combination  may,  very 
rarely,  terminate  in  a  result  differing  but 
slightly  from  what  may  be  produced  by 
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the  pure  cirrhosiiig  proceHS,  still,  what 
hsis  beeu  ali'k:ad>-  said  lull>'  tdiuwts  LluiL  La 
iiiaiiy  cases  Cirrliosis  of  Llic  Jaiii;^  is  an 
iiitk-puiulent  all'uftioii,  liaviiij;  no  riihition 
^viialevcr  to  the  presence  ol'  "tubercle" 
in  tlie  organ. 

The  relations  of  Cirrhosis  to  the  com- 
mon forms  of  Phthisis  will  be  immedi- 
ately considered  ;  and  .il«o  tiie  anatomical 
allinities  between  the  tissue-ehanjLjes  in 
this  disease  and  those  whicli  characterize 
Tubercle.  The  real  relationship  existing 
between  dilated  bronchi  and  Cirrhosis, 
■will  also  be  carefully  considered.  Tliese 
questions  will  be  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  1.  Tiie  Relations  existing 
between  the  Cirrhosing  Process  and 
Chronic  Lobular  Pneumonia.  2.  The 
Anatomical  Allinities  between  the  Early 
Stages  of  Fibroid  Indurations  and  Tuber- 
cle. 3.  The  Mode  of  Production  of  Dila- 
tation of  the  Bronchi,  and  their  Relations 
to  surrounding  Induration  of  Tissue. 

1.  The  Relations  exialimj  hetween  the  Cir- 
rhosing Process  and  Chronic  Lobular  Pneu- 
monia.— The  evidence  I  have  brought  for- 
ward in  the  last  section  seems  to  show 
very  conclusively  that  the  cirrhosing  pro- 
cess as  it  invades  the  lungs  has  no  neces- 
sary  connection  with  the  development  of 
"tubercle"  in  the  same  organ,  Avhilst 
other  considerations  seem  to  show  just  as 
conclusively  that  its  occurrence  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  a  "  tubercu- 
lar diathesis."  In  four  only,  out  of  the 
thirty  cases  of  Cirrhosis,  did  any  morbid 
product,  which  the  observer  was  able  to 
call  "  tubercle"  exist  in  one  or  other  of  the 
lungs,  in  company  with  this  fibroid  conver- 
sion ;  and  even  in  these  cases  the  amount 
of  the  product  (which  most  pathologists 
now  consider  as  the  anatomical  mark  of 
"Chronic  Lobular  Pneumonias"')  was  so 
slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  belief 
that  its  presence  was  an  accidental  rather 
than  a  necessary  elem.ent  of  the  disease. 
There  is  nothing  antagonistic  between 
these  two  pathological  changes, — far  from 
it.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however, 
that  each  may,  and  does,  exist  by  itselP 
as  an  independent  alfection,  although 
they  are  so  frequently  combined  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  phthisis— which  differ  from 


'  In  only  one  of  the  cases  is  there  any  men- 
tion made  of  the  existence  of  "gray  granula- 
tions," anfl  in  this  case  their  nature  is  more 
tlian  flouhtful,  since  no  similar  granulations 
were  found  in  any  other  organ. 

'  Occasionally,  in  some  cases  of  "galloping 
phthisis,"  both  lungs  may  at  the  autopsy  be 
found  thickly  studdi!d  from  base  to  apex  witli 
soft  patches  of  "  lobular  pneumonia."  These 
patclies,  of  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  and 
upwards,  are  whitish  or  yellowish,  breaking 
down  here  and  there  into  minute  cavities, 
whilst  there  may  bo  a  singular  absence  of  all 
indurating  tissue. 


one  anotlier  principally  in  respect  to  the 
relative  pruporLioii,  and  diilerent  modes 
of  distribution,  of  these  two  tissue- 
changes.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  times  in  which  the  two  processes  are 
niet  with  in  combination,  however,  it  may 
fairly  enough  Ije  considered  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional for  eith(;r  of  them  to  exist,  to  a 
fatal  extent,  alone. 

The  facts  at  present  known  seem  fully 
to  establish  the  independent  nature  of  tlie 
fibroid  change  met  \vith  in  Cirrhosis. 
The  word  Phthisis  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  merely  a  generic  term,  under 
which  are  included  different  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  lung,  which  may  either  ex- 
ist alone  or  in  various  degrees  of  combi- 
nation. Thus  amongst  other  forms,  there 
may  be  an  almost  pure  pneumonic  phthi- 
sis, due  to  the  infarction  of  the  air-cells 
and  minute  bronchi  with  epithelial  pro- 
ducts, the  whole  mass  of  which  rapidly 
degenerates,  and  may  break  down  into 
ulcerous  cavities ;'  or  a  pure  tubercular 
phthisis,^  understanding  by  this  a  lung 
filled  with  products  after  the  type  of  the 
gray  granulation  ;  or  a  pure  fibroid  phthi- 
sis, such  as  exists  in  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Lung.3  On  the  other  hand,  any  two  of 
these  changes,  or  even  all  three  of  them, 
may  co-exist  in  various  proportions  in  one 
or  both  lungs  of  the  same  individual,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  the  more  common  forms 
of  phthisis.'' 


'  In  these  cases  the  amount  of  new  fibre- 
tissue  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some  slight 
amount,  however,  always  exists,  even  in  sit- 
uations where  there  is  no  perceptible  indura- 
tion. The  very  early  stages  of  the  fibre  over- 
growth, when  it  is  principally  in  a  nuclear 
condition,  do  not  produce  indurations  of  the 
organs  in  which  it  occurs. 

^  If  indeed  such  an  affection  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  a  form  of  phthisis,  since 
those  suffering  from  it  usually  die  before  de- 
struction of  lung  ensues. 

'  Here,  again,  I  do  not  mean  that  abso- 
lutely no  trace  of  chronic  lobular  pneumonia 
exists,  but  rather  that,  in  the  typical  cases, 
this  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  microscopi- 
cal examination  may  often  show  a  minute 
amount  of  such  tissue-changes  even  where 
none  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  almost 
impossible  that  any  one  portion  of  lung-tissue 
should  overgrow  to  a  considerable  extent 
without  entailing  some  amount  of  increase  in 
contiguous  tissue  elements.  In  some  cases, 
however,  one  kind  of  change  almost  wholly 
predominates. 

*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  Dr.  Andrew 
Clark  has  proposed  to  range  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  of  lung  disease  under  the  term 
"Fibroid  Phthisis"  (see  Trans,  of  Clinical 
Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  174),  with  the  understanding 
that  they  differ  from  what  he  terms  "common 
cirrhosis."  After  a  careful  study  of  his  very 
able  report,  I  entirely  fail  to  see  &\\y  good 
reason  for  separating  the  case  which  he  re- 
cords from  those  which  are  here  ranged  under 
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When  an  extensive  process  of  fibroid 
over<n-owth  is  set  up  in  a  lung,  around  or 
intermixed  witli  patches  of  lobular  pneu- 
monia, this  tissue-change  may  nivadc  not 
only  previously  healthy  portions  of  lung, 
but  also  those  which  are  filled  witli  the 
old  pneumonic  accumulations,  so  that,  at 
a  later  stage,  portions  of  tissue  previously 
widely  dissimilar,  may  become  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  one  another.'  And 
in  this  sense,  so  far  as  the  two  processes 
are  associated  in  the  same  lung,  we  may 
ao-ree  with  Sir  D.  Corrigan,^  and  with  Dr. 
Huo-hes  Bennett,  when  they  maintain 
that  the  process  of  Cirrhosis  has  a  cura- 
tive agency  in  many  cases  of  phthisis. 

•2.  The  Anatomical  Affinities  between  the 
Early  Stages  of  Fibroid  Induralimis  and 
Tubercle.— The  process  of  fibroid  substitu- 
tion characterizing  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung 
advances  by  two  or  more  successive  histo- 
logical stages.  This  seems  to  hold  good 
oflfibroid  substitution,  in  whatever  organ 
it  may  occur —whether  arising  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  in  the  kidney,  in  the 
Uver,  or  in  the  lung.  In  all  these  situa- 
tions it  appears  to  commence  by  an  exces- 
sive growth  and  the  multiplication  *»f 
nuclei  in  the  part  affected.  These  nuclei^ 
are  not  necessarily  fusiform,  but  are  far 
more  frequently  round  or  oval,  about 
in  diameter,  containing  no  distinct 
nucleolus,  but  only  a  few  granules.  They 
are  interspersed  with  a  few  fine  fibres  so 
as  to  form  a  fibro-nuclear  stroma.  These 
are  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  first 
stage  of  fibroid  substitution,  and  though, 
even  at  this  early  stage,  the  nuclear  tissue 
may  have  supplanted  the  proper  elements 
of  the  organ  in  some  parts,  this  as  a  whole 
is  not  found  to  have  undergone  any  con- 
traction or  diminution  in  bulk.*  But 

tlie  head  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  instance  of  Cirrhosis  in  which 
cheesy  patches  of  lobular  pneumonia  existed 
in  ratlier  larger  quantity  than  in  any  of  those 
which  1  have  brought  together.  What  more 
likely,  however,  to  occur  in  some  cases  than 
such  a  combination  ?  Its  association  with  a 
distinct  constitutional  tendency  I  cannot  help 
considering  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  (See 
p.  294.) 

•  This  subject  will  be  again  alluded  to  in 
the  section  on  Etiology. 

«  Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.,  Dec.  15,  1857. 

3  In  later  stages,  when  some  of  them  undergo 
a  fatty  change.the  nuclei  become  en]  arged,  and 
assume  the  form  of  cells  resembling  "granu- 
lation corpuscles." 

*  1  have  examined  a  kidney  which  pre- 
sented an  excellent  example  of  this  first  stage 
of  Cirrhosis.  The  organ  was  of  its  natural 
size,  only  pale,  with  an  extremely  adherent 
capsule,  and  a  very  tough,  leathery  consist- 
ence. When  examined  microscopically,  it 
was  found  to  be  more  or  less  pervaded 
throughout  with  a  nuclear  overgrowth,  such 
as  I  have  described,  though  in  some  parts  this 
wag  replaced  by  a  more  decided  libre-issue. 


gradually  the  nuclei  disappear,  and  where 
the  change  is  older,  actual  fibre  tissue  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent.    As  this 
is  developed  contraction  in  bulk  com- 
mences, and  induration  of  the  organ  be- 
comes more  and  more  distinct.    In  the 
lungs  this  nuclear  overgrowth  seems  to 
connnence  either  in  the  connective  tissue 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
walls  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  bloodves- 
sels, in  that  lying  between  the  larger  and 
smaller  lobules  of  the  lung,  or  in  that  on 
the  inner  surfiice  of  the  pleura.    Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  the  new  growth  may  originate  in  a 
hyperplasia  of  certain  masses  of  adenoid 
or  lymphatic  tissue  in  these  situations, 
which,  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Sander- 
son' would  seem  to  be  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  healthy  organ.  From 
any,  or  all  of  these  situations,  the  nuclear 
and  fibrous  growth  spreads  in  various 
directions— gradually  obliterating  the  air- 
cells,  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  proper  tis- 
sue of  the  organ,  and  substituting  itself  in 
their  place.    This  is  what  occurs  ^yhen 
fibroid  indurations  alone  advance  in  a 
chronic  manner,  and,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  tissue  changes  are  identically 
the  same  when  induration  is  gradually 
set  up  round  a  cavern  existing  in  a  phthi- 
sical lung.    Now,  as   I  have  also  pre- 
viously stated,  this  induration  was  origin- 
ally described  by  Laennec  as  due  to  what 
he  called  "gray  tubercular  infiltration,^'' 
though  Choniel  and  succeeding  patholo- 

1  See  "Eleventh  Report  of  the  Medical  Offi- 
cer of  the  Privy  Council,"  1868.    The  too 
extensive  use  of  the  terms  "adenoid"  or 
"lymphatic"  tissue,  seems  tome  undesirable. 
Even  if  it  be  true  that  in  all  or  some  cases 
the  morbid  tissues  of  which  we  are  speaking 
take  their  origin   as   hyperplasias  of  real 
though  microscopic  nodules  of  lymphatic  tis- 
sue, still,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases, 
the  new  tissue  soon  loses  these  characters  al- 
together, and  becomes  an  unmistakable  fibroid 
growth.     What  was  "adenoid"  or  "lym- 
phatic" tissue,  thus  gives  place  in  a  short 
time  to  a  simple  fibroid  tissue,  to  which  the 
former  names  are  no  longer  applicable.  There 
is,  however,  another  inconvenience  of  even 
graver  import.     New  views  are  being  ad- 
vanced concerning  tubercle,  of  such  a  kind 
that,  after  a  time,  those  who  consistently 
adopt  them  will  be  compelled  to  look  upon  all 
chronic  indurations  as  "tubercular."  Cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  will,  in  fact,  become  a  tu- 
bercular affection.    This  result  can  only  be 
avoided  by  the  recognition  of  the  non-specific 
nature  of  the  new  growths  which  may  be 
artificially  induced  in  the  rodent  animals. 
If  we  cease  to  call  this  new  growth  Tubercle, 
science  will  have  lost  nothing  ;  if  we  persist, 
another  almost  hopeless  confusion  will  be  in- 
troduced into  pathology.     (See  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Sanderson,  entitled,  "Recent  Researches 
on  Tuberculosis,"  iu  Edin.  Med.  Jouru.  18G9, 
p.  387.) 
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gists  (loniod  its  tubercular  nature,  and  ! 
tHdisidenul  it  to  Ijc  a  noii-sijucidc  roHult  uf 
clu-t)uic  iiidanmiatioM. 

From  a  liistological  point  of  view,  Ijow-  | 
ever,  there  is  now  mucli  more  to  l)e  said 
in  su])port  of  tliis  nomeneiature  than  was 
admitted  hy  many  of  Ivacnnec's  succes- 
sors ;  tiiongli  tiieir  inability  to  perceive 
tile  relationsliip  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  tliat  thougii  tliis  lias  only  come  out 
strongly  since  the  date  of  the  renunciation 
of  many  of  Laennec's  views  as  to  the  con- 
stitution and  nature  of  "tubercle,"  and 
since  pathologists  have  begun  to  recognize 
the  fact  that,  if  the  word  "tubercle"  is  to 
be  preserved  '  at  all,  the  gray  granulations 
of  Acute  Tuberculosis  must  be  considered 
as  its  type.  This  alone  of  all  the  morbid 
products  which  have  been  so  named  has  a 
definite  constitution  in  whatever  organ  of 
the  body  it  may  be  encountered  ;  whilst  the 
so-called  "crude  tubercle,"  and  cheesy 
products  generally,  may  have  had  the 
most  diverse  origin  in  different  cases,  and 
are  always  nothing  but  the  dead  and  im- 
pacted remains  of  various  secretions  and 
tissues.  An  examination  of  very  thin 
transverse  sections  of  gray  granulations  in 
the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
organs,  suffices  to  convince  one  that  its 
structure— closely  allied  to  that  of  lym- 
phatic tissue— is  always  that  of  a  small 
iibro-nuclear  tumor  infiltrating  and  sup- 
planting the  normal  tissues  of  the  part  in 
which  it  is  found.  But,  further,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  structure  of  tubercle  is 
almost  indistinguishable  fi-om  that  of  the 
tissue  existing  in  the  first  stage  of  that 
state  which  I  have  just  been  describing — 
hitherto  known  by  the  various  names  of 
"gray  tubercular  infiltration,"  "chronic 
pneumonia,"  or  "fibroid  degeneration." 
Thei'e  are  in  each  case  the  same  round 
and  oval  nuclei  or  embryo-cells,  imbedded 
in  a  fine  and  somewhat  scanty  fibrous 
stroma.  This  resemblance  only  exists, 
however,  between  one  temporary  stage  of 
ithe  process  of  fibroid  substitution,  and 
the  gray  granulation.'^   Tubercle  seems  to 


'  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  pathologi- 
cal science  would  gain  muclx  if  this  word,  and 
all  the  erroneous  associations,  as  to  specificity, 
wliicli  its  use  seems  inevitably  to  entail,  could 
he  entirfily  forgottini,  save  as  errors  of  the 
past.  Old  tilings  might  receive  new  names, 
and  thus,  at  last,  old  theories  might  possibly 
he  shelv(!d. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  Andral  seems  to  have  anticipati^l, 
in  a  m(!asuro,  the  results  of  recent  microsco- 
pical nfsearch,  since  lie  fully  recognizijd  that 
the  gray  granulation  was  quite  distinct  from 
otlier  kinds  of  wliat  was  then  called  "  tuber- 
cle!," and  was  closely  allied  rather  to  the 
forms  of  pulmonary  induration  wliich  we  now 
know  to  be  of  fibroid  origin.  His  words  were 
(Precis  d'Anat.  Patholog.  1829,  t.  ii.  p.  .'518): 
"  Les  granulations  puhnonaires  de  Bayle  no 


I  be  the  mark  or  index  of  a  general  consti- 
tutional disease,  and  how  long  the  gray 
granulation  may  remain  as  such,  or  wliat 
I  may  be  the  degree  of  frequency  witii 
which  it  undergoes  changes,  are  questions 
to  which  we  are  unable  to  give  very  satis- 
factory answers.  Although  fibroid  in- 
duration may,  on  the  other  hand,  owe  its 
origin  partly  to  a  constitutional  cau>-e,  it 
seems  much  more  d(;pendent  upon  sjiecial 
local  conditions  operating  in  the  organ  or 
part  in  which  it  is  set  up  ;  then  again,  it 
exists  not  only  in  minute  patciies,  but 
spreads  over  considerable  areas,  and  ad- 
vances through  stages  of  development 
which  are  well  known  and  pretty  con- 
stant.' 

Where  the  process  of  fibroid  substitu- 
tion is  advancing  in  a  lung,  there  appears 
to  be  not  only  an  increased  growth  of  tlie 
connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  elements, 
hut  also  a  rapid  formation  of  epitlielial 
products,  as  evinced  by  the  number  of 
cast-ofl"  and  fattily  degenerated  cells  of 
this  kind  Avhich  are  seen  within  the  air- 
vesicles.  These  are  always  to  be  seen  in 
places  where  the  fibro-nuclear  growth  has 
not  completely  invaded  the  tissue,  though 
after  a  time  they  appear  to  be  stificd,  and 
stamped  out  as  it  were,  by  the  superior 
energy  in  gi-owth  of  the  advancing  fibre- 
tissue.  This,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the 
rule  in  pathological  conditions  of  the 
lung,  that  a  morbid  change  is  rarely  or 


sont  ni  un  tissu  accidentel  sui  generis,  comme 
11  le  pensait,  ni  le  premier  dpgr6  du  tubercle 
comme  I'ont  admis  MM.  Laennec  et  Louis, 
mais  qu'elles  consistent  dans  I'induration  de 

quelques  vesicules  Or,  ce  qui 

arrive  k  Tin  lobe  dans  sa  totality  peut  aussi 
arriver  a  quelques  vesicules  ;  la  Ifision  est 
seulement  moins  fitendue ;  mais  du  reste,  sa 
nature  est  la  meme." 

'  It  seems  the  so-called  "artificial  tuber- 
cle" in  the  rodent  animals  whose  anatomical 
characters  have  now  been  fully  revealed  by 
the  admirable  researches  of  Dr.  Sanderson, 
Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  and  others,  is  less  allied  to 
tubercle  (as  occurring  in  acute  tuberculosis) 
than  to  some  more  local  manifestation,  suclx 
as  that  which  characterizes  "tubercular  peri- 
tonitis." All  these  morbid  products  are, 
however,  as  I  think,  more  akin  to  those  of 
acute  cirrhosis.  In  acute  tuberculosis,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  human  subject,  the  gray  granu- 
lations appear  to  develop  almost  if  not  quite 
siinultan(!0usly  in  meninges,  lungs,  liver,  &c. 
In  acute  cirrhosis  in  the  human  sul)ject  there 
is  often  a  slight  tendency  to  extension  of  the 
process  to  other  organs,  and  this  tendency 
I)ecomes  more  marked  and  constant  in  the 
rodent  animals,  though  the  spread  to  other 
organs  is  distinctly  successive,  and  seems  to 
take  place  by  actual  local  contaminations. 
The  frequency  of  cheesy  degenerations  in  the 
infiltrating  ))atches  of  "artificial  tubercle" 
is  probably  njferable  in  the  main  to  their 
ra))i(l  growth,  and  the  instability  of  tissue 
elements  which  this  usually  entails. 
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never  absolutely  restricted  to  one  tissue. 
The  chan"-e  originates  and  is  predonu- 
nant  in  one,  whilst  it  extends  to  and  may 
be  only  more  or  less  slightly  developed  m 
the  other.  The  nutrition  of  the  organ,  or 
of  parts  of  it,  may  be  generally  deranged, 
but  the  stress  of  the  disorder  lalls  ui  one 
case  principally  upon  the  vascular  prov- 
ince of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  ui  an- 
other upon  that  of  the  bronchial  arteries : 
thus  a  bronchial  or  a  catarrhal  pneumonia 
may  be  associated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  tibroid  induration,  and  an  advancing 
fibroid  change  is  often  mixed  up  with  an 
increased  growth  and  shedding  of  epithe- 
lial elements  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

Such  being  the  anatomical  nature  and 
mutual  relations  of  these  various  tissue 
changes,  in  what  light  should  we  regard 
the  one  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
—that  which  has  been  spoken  of  succes- 
sively under  the  names  of  gray  tubercu- 
lar infiltration,  chronic  pneumonia,  and 
fibroid  induration  or  degeneration  ?  That 
it  is  tubercular,  or  in  any  way  an  essen- 
tial appanage  of  the  tubercular  diathesis, 
may,  I  think,  at  once  be  dismissed  from 
consideration,  as  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  this  view.'    Is  it  then  an  inflam- 


>  When  the  above  passage  was  written,  I 
could  speak  thus  confidently ;  now,  however, 
since  the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son Fox,  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  otliers,  upon  the 
"Artificial  Production  of  Tubercle,"  patho- 
logical doctrines  show  signs  of  undergoing 
some  modification.    In  the  article  before  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  1SG9,  Dr. 
Sanderson's  view  is  most  clearly  stated.  It 
comes  out  in  this  form  :  "Tubercles  are  ade- 
noid hodies  enlarged:    .    .    .    the  disease 
progresses,  not  by  continuous  growth,  but  by 
the  distribution  or  dispersion  of  infective  ma- 
terial from  one  point."    For  the  development 
of  "consumption"  in  man,  tlirce  things  are 
necessary:  1.  A  constitutional  tendency;  2. 
A  local  irritation  ;  and  3.  A  process  of  infec- 
tion.   Referring  to  the  latter,  Dr.  Sanderson 
says:  "Tlie  word  designates  tlie  fact  that 
wherever  a  chronic  induration,  due  to  over- 
crowded corpusculation,  exists  in  any  organ,  it 
is  apt  to  give  rise  to  similar  processes  else- 
wliere."    Dr.  Sanderson  would  apply  these 
views  even  to  the  mode  of  extension  of  "  the 
so-calh^d  infiltrated  forms  of  induration"  met 
with  in  ordinary  cases  of  plithisis  ;  and  he 
would,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  apply  it  to  in- 
filtrating indurations  (of  cirrhosis  processes) 
generally,  because  they  are  almost  always 
characterized  by  an  "overcrowded  corpuscu- 
lation" in  the  part.    Thus  the  present  ten- 
dency, with  some  pathologists,  is  to  consider 
that  all  infiltrating  fibroid  indurations  may 
increase  by  a  process  of  infection,  and  the 
logical  outcome  of  their  doctrines  is  the  belief 
that  such  indurations  are  tubercular  in  na- 
ture.   Tlie  chronic  inflammations  of  many 
writers  would  thus  he  transmuted  into  "tu- 
bercular" alfections,  and  the  simple  nuclear 
hyperplasia  which  characterize  them  in  their 
VOL.  II.— 19 


matory  change,  or  one  partaking  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a  degeneration  '?    To  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones  the  merit  is  due  of  hav- 
ing first  fully  pointed  out'  the  essential 
similarity  of  these  indurating  processes  in 
various  organs  of  the  body  (all  of  which 
had  been  previously  spoken  of  as  efiiicts 
of  "chronic  inaammation"),  of  having 
shown  that  in  all  alike  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  change  is  an  hyperplasia  or 
overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  part,  and  for  ably  insisting  that  the 
process  by  which  this  was  brought  about 
was  one  totally  distinct  from  what  is  ordi- 
narily understood  by  the  word  inflamma- 
tion.   He  held  that  they  were  eflected,  in 
fact,  by  a  process  substantially  diflcrent 
—by  one  which  was  slow  and  chronic  I'rom 
the  first,  and  which  partook  rather  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  an  infil- 
trating new  growtli  spreads.  ^   It  seems 
to  me,  also,  that  the  word  inflammation 
is  quite  inapplicable  tc  the  changes  by 
which  these  eiiects  are  brought  about. 
In  inflammation  we  almost  invariably  find 
an  accelerated  formative  process  resulting 
in  the  production  of  elements  of  an  unsta- 
ble composition-,  such  as  quickly  degene- 
rate and  decay— a  process  of  necrobiosis 
or  destruction  in  fact  goes  on  simultane- 
ously with  one  of  formative  increase — 
whilst  in  the  process  which  results  in  the 
production  of  fibroid  indurations,  there  is 
principally  an  increased  formative  stimu- 
lus by  which  an  overgrowth  of  connective 
tissue  or  lymphatic  elements  takes  place. 
The  necrobiotic  process,  however,  is  al- 
most entirely  wanting,  since  the  ncAV- 
formed  elements  persist  as  a  developing 
fibroid  growth.    Thus,  whilst  the  change 
difiers  materially  from  inflammation,  so 
also  does  it  difler  from  a  degeneration. 
The  proper  tissues  of  the  part  are  not 
merely    degenerated    and  structurally 
spoiled,  they  are  actually  killed,  and 
disappear  before    a   new  fibro-nuclear 
tissue  which  supplants  them.    So  that  we 
have  the  increased  formative  energy  of 
an  inflammatory  process  without  its  un- 
stable products';  and  we  have  the  func- 
tional degradation  characteristic  of  a  de- 
generation— though  this  results  not  from 
mere  spoiling  of  texture,  but  rather  from 
the  complete  substitution  of  a  tissue  of  a 
lower  grade  in  the  place  of  that  Avhich  is 
proper  to  the  part.    Surely  in  this  fibroid 
hyperplasia,  or  fibroid  substitution ,  as  I 
think  we  should'  term  it,  Ave  have  a  pro- 
cess strictly  intermediate  in  kind  between 
inflammation  on  the  one  hand,  and  de- 


early  stages  would  he  even  more  likely  to  ho 
considered  as  a  new  "specific  product,"  if  it 
is  to  receive  the  name  of  "  adenoid"  tissue. 

'  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  18i)4.  This,  as  wo 
have  seen,  is  also  the  opinion  wliich  was  sub- 
sequently expressed  by  Dr.  Wilks. 

«  Loc.  cit.  p.  345. 
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generation  on  tlio  oUicr — it  is  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground  IVoni  which  tlie  otlier  two 
liroocsses  may  be  considered  as  diver- 
gences in  opposite  directions.' 

3.  The  Mode  of  I'roduclion  of  Dilatation 
of  the  Bronchi,  and  their  lieluiions  to  sur- 
roundiiKj  Indtirulionn  if  Ti»me, — The  opin-  i 
ions  expressed  as  to  the  mcchanisni  of 
dilatation  of  the  bronclii  have  been  most 
various  since  the  subject  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Laennec.  His  tlicory  was,  tliat 
broncliial  dilatation  was  one  of  the  cfiects 
of  chronic  broncliial  catarrh — that  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  accvniiulation  and 
stagnation  of  mucus  in  the  inllamed 
tubes,  and  tliat  the  dilatations,  by  the 
pressure  they  exercised,  led  to  the  col- 
lapse and  consolidation  of  the  surround- 
ing lung  tissue.  Andral's  views^  were 
also  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  lie  recog- 
nized three  forms  of  dilatation  :  one  spe- 
cies, with  tliin  walls,  he  believed  Avas  pro- 
duced after  the  manner  stated  by  Laennec, 
whilst  two  others  he  attrilnxtcs  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  bronchial  walls,  though  he 
does  not  explain  how  tlie  modification  in. 
texture  is  to  bring  about  the  alteration  in 
calibre  of  the  tubes.  Dr.  Stokes"  bcUcvcd 
bronchitis  to  be  in  all  cases  the  primary 
cause  of  the  dilatations,  inasmuch  as  this 
leads  to  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  longitudi- 
nal contractile  fibres  of  the  bronchi,  and 
also  to  paralysis  of  the  circular  muscular 
fibres.  He  thought  also  that  the  epithe- 
lial ciliary  action  ceased,  and  thus  per- 
mitted the  accumulation  of  mucus,  which 
(in  conjunction  with  the  other  causes 
mentioned)  tended  to  bring  aljout  a  dila- 
tation of  the  tubes,  under  the  straining 
influence  of  forced  inspirations,  during 
repeated  attacks  of  coughing.  Dr.  C.  J. 
B.  Williams''  also  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  influence  of  inflammation  in  bringing 
about  alterations  in  the  texture  of  the 
tubes,  by  which  their  elasticity  and  power 
of  resistance  was  impaired— so  that  they 
more  easily  yielded  to  pressure  during  the 
act  of  coughing.  This  was  his  theory  as 
to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  l)ronchial  dilatation— those  which 
'  exist  without  great  induration  of  the  sur- 
rounding lung  texture.  Where  extreme 
induration  was  also  present,  however,  he 
gave  tlae  explanation  which  has  been 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  sec- 
tion.   (See  p.  285.) 


'  The  phrase  "fibroid  substitution"  will 
not  be  applicable  to  all  instances  of  tlie  kind 
of  change  alluded  to,  since,  where  it  occurs 
in  some  of  the  fibrous  membranes,  such  as 
the  arachnoid,  there  is  no  substitution,  but 
only  an  increase  or  hypcrpla.sia  of  the  part. 

2  Prdcis  d'Anat.  Patliolog.  tome  ii.  p.  40G. 

3  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
Chest.    Dublin,  1837. 

«  Pathol,  and  Diagn.  of  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  1840,  p.  96. 


Very  shortly  afterwards  Sir  D.  Corri- 
gan'  publishotf  his  explanation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bronchial  diliitation,  as  met 
with  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung. 
This  nmst  be  given  in  his  own  words. 
He  nays;  "The  dilatation  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  is  partly  owing  to  the  con- 
tractile process  going  on  in  the  tissue  of 
the  lung — partly  to  the  expansive  action 
of  the  parietes  of  the  chest  in  the  act  of 
inspiration.    ...    If  there  were  but 
one  bronchial  tube  with  contracting  filjro- 
cellular  tissue  placed  ai'ound  it,  then  the 
contracting  tissue  would,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  or 
rectum,  cause  narrowing  of  the  tube  ;  but 
when  there  is,  as  in  the  lung,  a  number  of 
bronchial  tubes,  and  the  contracting  tissue 
not  placed  around  the  tubes,  but  occupy- 
ing the  intervals  between  the  tubes,  then 
the  slow  contraction  of  this  tissue  will 
tend  to  draAV  the  parietes  of  one  tube  to- 
wards the  parietes  of  another,  and  neces- 
sarily will  dilate  them."   He  also  says: 
"In  proportion  as  the  conti-action  of  the 
fibro-ccllular  tissue  obliterates  the  small 
air-vesicles,  and  as   these  contracting 
fibres,  like  so  many  strings,  exttnding 
from  the  root  in  all  directions,  tend  to 
contract  or  draw  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung, 
obliterating  its  small  air-tubes  and  its 
bloodvessels,  the  larger  bronchial  tul:es 
dilate  to  supply  the  place  thus  left,  until, 
when  the  di.sease  has  reached  its  last 
stage,  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  diminished 
to  a  very  small  size,  presents  no  longer 
any  permeable  air-vesicles,  but  a  dense 
fibro-cellular  or  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue 
with  its  fibres  radiating  in  every  direction, 
through  the  second  and  third  sized  bron- 
chial tubes  dilated  into  cells,  or  ending  in 
cids  de  sac,  of  every  variety  of  size." 

Kokitansky"  adopted  Dr.  Stokes's  view 
as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  un- 
complicated form  of  bronchial  dilatation  : 
he  believes  it  to  be  a  result  of  obstructive 
bronchitis  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi  beyond  those  which  become  di- 
lated. "It  is  produced,"  he  says,  "by 
the  hindrance  which  is  presented  to  the 
free  ingress  of  the  inspired  air,  and  is  pro- 
portional to  the  diliiculty  of  breathing 
and  the  prolonged  length  of  each  indi- 
vidual inspiration,  and  is  especially  de- 
veloped in  and  about  the  perfectly  im- 
permeable bronchial  tubes.  The  paren- 
chyma suiTOunding  this  portion  of  the 
bronchial  system  collapses,  and  this  pro- 
duces a  space  which  becomes  filled  by  the 
dilating  bronchus.  The  dilatation  thus 
lies  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
collapsed,  and  apparently  compressed, 
portion  of  the  parenchyma;  hence  the 
latter  appears  to  be  the  primary  anomaly, 


I  Loc.  cit.  p.  270. 

«  Pathol.  Anat.  (Syd.  Soc.  Trana.). 
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aud  the  bronchial  dilatation  merely  a 
resultiHij  aud  consecutive  morbid  cliange.  ^ 
Tlie  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Gairduer 
were  very  ditrereut,  aud  are  as  iollows  : 
"The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been 
led  by  this  survey  is,  tliat  almost  all  the 
so-called  bronchial  dilatations,  and  all 
those  presenting  the  abrupt  sacculated 
character  here  referred  to  are  in  fact  the 
result  of  ulcerative  excavations  ot  the 
luno-  communicating  with  the  bronchi. 
Heathen  adds:  "  Tlie  usual  origin  ol 
bronchial  dilatations  is  in  cavities  formed 
in  atrophied  lungs,  in  consequence  of 
bronchitis  or  tubercle,  and  afterwards  ex- 
panded beyond  their  original  dimensions 
by  the  inspiratory  force."  Dr.  Peacock^ 
thinks  Sir  D.  Corrigan's  views  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  views 
of  Dr.  AVilliams  and  Dr.  Gairdner :  "I 
believe  both  to  be  correct  in  some  cases, 
and  that  by  one  or  other  of  the  modes 
mentioned  by  these  writers  all  the  various 
forms  of  so-called  dilatation  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  which  are  observed  may  be 
explained."  M.  Earth''  believes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  the  views  advanced  by 
Stokes,  and  also  partly  in  those  of  Corri- 
gan— to  the  effect  that  condensation  of 
tissues  usually  precedes  the  bronchiectasis. 
He  also  attributes  an  in'.luence  to  firm 
pleuritic  adhesions  when  combined  with  a 
shrinking  of  lung-tissue,  and  to  the  pres- 
sure exercised  by  retained  and  heated  air 
which  has  been  forcil^ly  drawn,  through 
accumulated  mucus,  into  certain  bronchi. 

Lebert^  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  Stokes, 
though  he  thinks  the  weakness  of  the 
bronchial  Avails  is  ultimately  dependent 
rather  upon  a  disturbance  in  tlieir  in- 
nervation than  upon  an  inflammatory 
state.    Quite  recently  Dr.  Grainger  Stew- 
art' has  objected  to  the  theory  of  Stokes, 
urging  that  if  bronchiectasis  depended 
simply  on  bronchitis,  it  would  necessarily 
be  much  more  frequent  than  it  is.  He 
thinks  tliat  Lebert's  doctrine  is  the  only 
one  which  is  not  opposed  to  known  facts, 
and  draws  tlie  following  conclusions  from 
his   own  observations :    "1.  That  the 
essential   element  of  bronchiectasis  is 
atrophy  of  the  bronchial  wall,  that  the 
cause  of  such  atrophy  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, but  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  constitutional  peculiarities.  2.  That 
the  walls  being  so  thinned  and  weakened, 
readily  yield  to  tlic  pressure  of  air,  it  may 
be  in  deep  and  sudden  inspirations  or 
during  violent  muscular  exertions,  cer- 
tainly in  the  sudden   expiratory  effort 
made  while  the  glottis  is  closed  in  the  act 

'  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  xiii. 
1851,  pp.  248,  249. 

»  Ibid.,  April,  1855,  p.  285. 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  517. 

*  Anat.  Patliolog.  tome  i.  p.  ()20. 

»  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  18G6. 


of  coughing.  3.  The  enfeebled  and  dilated 
condition  of  the  bronclii  favors  tlio  accu- 
mulation of  the  mucus  secreted  by  the 
bronchial  membrane.  4.  That  the  mucus 
accumulating  and  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion in  the  dilatations,  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane,  leads  to  inflammation,  and 
the  formation  of  villous  processes  from  it, 
to  the  formation  of  increased  connective  ' 
tissue  in  the  walls,  to  irritation  of  the 
cartilages,  and  frequently  to  consolidation 
of  the  surrounding  lung-tissue  and  pleu- 
ritic adliesions,  sometimes  also  to  abscess 
or  to  limited  gangrene. "  With  regard  to 
the  primary  atrophic  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  Dr. 
Stewart  says  that  this  is  obvious  even  in 
the  shghter  dilatations,  in  Avhich  the 
mucous  membrane  is  as  yet  unaffected, 
and  that  the  atrophy  shows  itself  in  the 
muscular  and  elastic  fibres,  wliich  appear 
granular  and  indistinct. 

Such  are  the  various  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed  concerning  the  mechanism 
of  bronchiectasis,  and  the  relations  of  this 
pathological  condition  to  surrounding  in- 
duration of  lung-tissue  ;  and  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  very  opposite 
views  which  certain  of  the  writers  take 
as  to  the  interdependence  of  these  two 
states.  This  very  diversity  of  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  indicate  that  condensa- 
tion or  induration  of  lung-tissue  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
prelude  of  bronchiectasis.  Those  who 
have  formed  this  opinion  must  have 
arrived  at  their  conclusion  from  an  ex- 
amination of  a  limited  class  of  cases, 
since  it  is  a  well-known  and  admitted 
fact  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
more  widely,  that  in  certain  cases  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  exists  with  scarcely 
any  appreciable  alteration  of  the  sur- 
rounding lung-tissue.  But  whilst  in  some 
cases  it  seems  certain  that  adjacent  indu- 
ration either  does  not  exist,  or  is  present 
to  such  a  limited  extent  as  to  be  alto- 
gether unimportant  in  an  etiological  point 
of  view  (even  if,  in  these  cases,  it  has  not 
been  mechanically  produced  by  the  very 
dilatation  with  which  it  coexists),  it  seems 
also  just  as  evident  that,  in  a  certain  class 
of  cases,  the  bronchial  dilatation  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  secondary  consequence 
of  induration  and  contraction  of  lung- 
tissue.  What  the  precise  means  are  by 
which  the  dilatation  is  brought  about  in 
these  cases,  we  shall  consider  presently ; 
but  that  the  existence  of  a  disease  of  the 
lung-tissue,  which  entails  contraction,  is 
favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  bronchial 
dilatation,  may  be  seen,  I  think,  from  tlie 
facts  before  mentioned,  —  to  the  effect 
that  nineteen  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
thirty  cases  of  Cirrhosis  I  have  analyzed, 
occurred  in  individuals  between  the  ages 
of  firteen  and  forty  years,  and  that,  out 
of  these  nineteen  cases,  eleven  presented 
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woll-niarkocl  dilatation  of  the  bronclii ; 
wiiilst  ill  lorty-llirec  (•uses  of  dilatation  of 
the  bronclii  eollectod  liy  liartli,  only  Bcvon 
— or  less  than  ono-sixtli  of  the  total  num- 
ber—wore  met  with  l)et\veen  these  ages, 
though  more  than  one-half  (2(5:4:5)  were 
in  iiulividuals  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
The  oeeurrencc  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  favorable  to  the 
production  of  bronchiectasis  at  such  ages 
when  dilatation  of  the  bronclii  alone,  or 
as  a  primary  phenomenon,  is  not  prone  to 
occur. 

"With  rcf(;rencc  to  the  occurrence  of , 
bronchiectasis  in  lungs  which  arc  not 
contracted,  and  have  no  consolidation  of 
tissue  in  thorn,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
primary  atrophy  of  the  bronchial  walls  , 
exists  like  that  which  Dr.  Grainger  Stew-  j 
art  has  observed,  the  order  or  succession 
of  the  phenomena  would  probably  be  such 
as  he  describes.    This  mode  of  origin, 
also,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of 
accounting  for  such  cases  of  bronchiec- 
tasis as  have  been  met  with  unexpectedly, 
in  individuals  who  have  not  had  any 
long -continued  cough  or  bronchitis  it 
may,  moreover,  obtain  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  be  the  determining  cause  of 
the  dilatation  in  a  certain  number  of  those 
persons  who  liave  previously  suffered  from 
bronchitis.    By  reference  to  such  a  mode 
of  origin  only,  docs  it  seem  possible  to 
explain  some  of  the  anatomical  characters 
of  dilated  bronchi,  such  as  the  occurrence 
of  bridge-like  portions  of  prominent  and 
unatrophicd  tissue,  and  the  occasional 
communication  between  the  dilated  por- 
tions of  contiguous  tubes.    But  it  seems 
equally  plain  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us,  in  all  cases,  to  assume  the  existence 
of  such  an  atrophy,  when  we  recollect  in 
•what  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  indi- 
viduals in  whom  bronchiectasis  has  been 
met  with  have  suffered  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  long-continued  cough.    To  ex- 
plain the  occurrence  of  dilated  bronchi  in 
many  of  these  cases,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  views  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr. 
Stokes,  before  alluded  to  ;  and  I  would 
also  add,  that  one  important  kind  of  al- 
teration in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  in- 
duced by  chronic  inflammation,  is  the 
production  of  a  certain  amount  of  fibroid 
substitution.    Then,  as  in  most  of  the 
cases  of  dilatation  of  portions  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  more  or  less  of  the  muscu- 
lar and  clastic  tissue  of  the  tubes  is  re- 
placed  hy  ordinary  distensil:)le,  though 
comparatively  unclastic,  fibrous  tissue.' 


1  Dr.  Stewart  says  that  many  of  tho  dilated 
■bronchial  tubes  present  an  appearance  simu- 
lating hypertrophy  of  tlicir  walls,  hut  which 
is  really  dependent  upon  changes  in  tlio  mu- 
cous membrane,  by  which  it  becomes  granu- 
lar or  villous,  and  upon  tho  presence  of  ill- 
forinod  connective  tissue  among  the  deuser 


A  tube  thus  altered,  having  once  yielded 
under  a  jiowerful  insjiiratory  efibrt, — or 
more  especially  under  the  powerful  ex- 
jiiratory  efibrt,  with  clos(;d  glottis,  pre- 
ceding the  act  of  coughing,  —  does  not 
regain  its  normal  calil)re,  and  each  incre- 
ment of  dilatation  successively  brought 
about  remains  as  a  persistent  abnormal- 
ity.   In  those  instances  of  what  may  be 
called  acute  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  met 
v.'ith  after  attacks  of  hoojiing-cough,  the 
innammatory  changes  in  the  walls  ol'  the 
tubes,  combined  with  the  powerful  in- 
spiratory and  expiratory  efforts,  seem  to 
be  the  conditions  which  are  most  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  effect.  Then 
again,  the  modes  of  origin  suggested  by 
Dr.  Gairdner  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Tiiere  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  abruptly  sacculated  cavities 
which  have  been  described  as  bronchial 
dilatations,  have  really  had  an  ulcerative 
origin,  though  their  walls  may  have  be- 
come perfectly  smooth.    Cavities  tl;us 
formed  may  subsequently  be  increased  in 
volume  by  the  same  means  as  those  which 
usually  suffice  to  augment  the  size  of  the 
more  simple  bronchial  sacculi. 

Although  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
little  or  no  alteration  of  the  lung-tis;  ue 
around  the  dilatations  exists,  in  many 
others  more  or  less  condensation  is  met 
with.  This  is  oftentimes  merely  a  col- 
lapse of  the  adjacent  textures,  brought 
about  by  the  pressure  of  the  dilating  bron- 
chus ;  whilst,  in  other  instances,  there  is 
an  actual  induration  of  tissue,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  pri- 
marily existing  bronchial  dilatation.  Dr. 
Grainger  Stewart  has  suggested  M'hat 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  real  and  feasi- 
ble explanation  of  this  secondary  indura- 
tion in  his  fourth  conclusion,  where  he 
says  that  influences  which  suffice  to  irri- 
tate the  bronchial  wall  must,  if  continu- 
ously or  intensely  applied,  affect  the 
structures  lying  beyond  them.  In  one 
case,  around  the  dilated  bronchi,  he  found 
the  lung-tissue  indurated  and  pneumonic; 
and  in  another  case,  around  cavities  which 
were  livid  with  reddened  and  inflamed 
mucous  membrane,  the  lung-substance 
was  consolidated.  On  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  this  consolidated  lung-tissue, 
"  little  trace  of  air-cells  could  be  made  out, 
and  it  was  mostly  composed  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue." In  other  rare  cases,  the  irritation 
manifests  itself  in  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess, in  the  centre  of  which  the  dilated 
bronchus  is  seen;  or  even— as  first  pointed 
out  byM.  Briquet,'— in  the  establishment 


elements  of  tho  bronchial  walls.  He  adds, 
"The  irritation  which  causes  the  inflamma- 
tory thickening  of  the  mucous  coat  may  well 
also  account  for  the  spurious  hypertrophy  of 
the  other." 

'  Archives  G6ii6rales  do  Mfidocino.  1841. 
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of  a  limited  gangrenous  inflammation,  in- 
volving the  walls  of  the  dilated  bronchus 
and  the  surrounding  lung-tissue. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  bronchi- 
ectasis is  primary,  instead  of  the  inter- 
vening lung-tissue  remaining  unaltered, 
being'simply  compressed,  or  undergoing 
either  of  the  secondary  changes  just  men- 
tioned, it  gradually  disappears— seem- 
ingly as  a  result  of  atrophy  and  slow  ab- 
sorption—so  that,  in  extreme  cases,  abso- 
lutely no  intervening  tissue  may  be  left 
betw^een  the  dilated  tubes  of  the  greater 
part  of  one  lobe  of  a  lung.' 

We  must  now  come  to  a  consideration 
of  the  mode  in  which  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  is  brought  about  in  Cirrhosis— 
that  is  to  say,  in  those  cases  where  indu- 
ration and  contraction  of  the  lung-tissue 
is  the  primary  occurrence,  and  where  di- 
latation of  the  bronchi  is  an  altogether 
secondary  phenomenon,  which  may  occur 
or  may  not,  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  other  occasional  accompani- 
ments of  the  disease.    An  analysis  of  the 
thirty  cases  I  have  tabulated  seems  to 
show  that  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  in 
this  disease  is  of  a  compensative  charac- 
ter, owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  gen- 
erally most  marked  in  those  contracted 
lungs  where  the  space  which  would  have 
been  left  by  contraction  is  not  otherwise 
filled  up— either  by  inshrinking  of  the 
thoracic  parietes,  by  elevation  of  the  cor- 
responding half  of  the  diaphragm  with 
proportionate  displacement  of  abdominal  j 
organs,  or  by  hypertrophy  of  the  opposite 
lung  and  its  extension  into  the  diseased  ■ 
side  of  the  thorax.    If  the  space  which  i 
would  have  been  left  by  the  shrinking  j 
lung  is  not  otherwise  filled  up,  then  the 
increased  pressure  of  the  inspired  air,  act- 
ing upon  bronchi  in  whose  walls  more  or 
less  fibroid  substitution  has  most  likely  I 
occurred,  tends  to  dilate  some  of  those 
which  are  most  fixvorably  situated  for 
undergoing  this  expansion.    It  is  obvious 
that  something  must  go  towards  filling  up 
the  space  left  by  the  shrinking  lung  ;  and 
if  the  thoracic  parietes  are  so  firm  as  not 
to  yield  easily,  or  if  displacement  of  the 
viscera  does  not  take  place,  then  the  bron- 
chi must  yield  and  dilate  in  some  of  their 
weakest  parts  under  the  continually  in- 
creasing pressure  of  the  inspired  air.  It 
is,  however,  in  great  part  a  mechanical 
question.    In  a  case  where  the  proper 
texture  of  the  tubes  has  become  weakened 
by  intlammation  or  fibroid  changes,  and 
where  other  conditions  are  favorable,  a 
dilatation  may  be  brought  about  ;  whilst 
in  another  case,  where  the  lung  is  equally 
affected,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may 
not  occur,  because,  in  this  particular  in- 


1  There  is  a  good  example  of  this  in  Guy's 
Hosp.  Musenm,  ITIS^'.  See  also  Path.  Trans, 
vol.  xii.  p.  78. 


Stance,  it  may  be  easier  for  displacement 
of  viscera  or  inshrinking  of  the  thoracic 
parietes  to  occur  in  its  stead.  Of  course, 
this  dilatation  need  not  necessarily  be 
situated— and  in  fact  would  be  less  prone 
to  occur— in  parts  of  the  lung  which  had 
already  undergone  an  extreme  amount  of 
induration.  So  long  as  the  dilatation  ex- 
isted hi  some  part  of  the  organ,  the  par- 
ticular region  in  which  it  occurred  would 
be  altogether  immaterial.  The  weakest 
part,  other  things  being  equal,  would 
most  readily  undergo  dilatation.  How 
far  the  contractile  influence  of  the  fibre- 
tissue  itself  may,  as  suggested  by  Sir  D. 
Corrigan,  directly  tend  to  bring  about  the 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  or  be  a  real 
cause  of  their  enlargement  after  a  certain 
amount  of  dilatation  has  once  been  estab- 
lished, seems  doubtful.  I  certainly  do 
not  think,  however,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  production  of  bron- 
chiectasis. If  it  were  really  the  method 
by  which  dilatations  of  the  bronchi  had 
been  produced,  it  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  be  most  marked 
precisely  in  those  parts  of  the  lung  which 
had  undergone  the  most  notable  contrac- 
tion and  condensation.  Such  a  distribu- 
tion is,  however,  by  no  means  invariable, 
and  often  the  arrangement  met  with  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Taking  the  view  of 
the  case  I  have  proposed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  those  instances  where  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi  did  not  exist,  or  was  only 
very  slightly  marked,  this  was  explicable 
from  a  consideration  of  other  coexisting 
conditions  observed  pos(  mortem.  Thus, 
in  two  of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
bronchiectasis,  the  lung  affection  was 
comparatively  acute  and  recent,  and  no 
shrinking  of  the  organ  had  as  yet  taken 
place  ;  in  the  next  the  amount  of  lung 
shrinking  was  probably  not  great,  as  no 
note  was  made  of  its  existence :  in  another 
the  lung  was  described  as  "small  and 
solid"  on  the  right  side,  but  then  the  liver 
was  very  large,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  was  also  flattened  ;  in  another  the 
disease  was  restricted  to  the  lower  lobe  of 
one  lung  on  the  right  side,  but  then  this 
was  universally  adherent  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  same 
lung  was  notably  emphysematous  ;  wdiilst 
in  the  last,  although  the  right  lung  was 
as  small  as  a  closed  hand,  there  was  flat- 
tening beneath  the  clavicle,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax  contained  a  large  and 
displaced  heart,  in  addition  to  nearly  one 
quart  of  pleuritic  fluid.'  Of  those  cases 
in  which  the  dilatation  of  bronchi  was 
only  slightly  marked,  in  one  the  diseased 
lung  was  universally  adherent,  and  its 


'  This  was  the  only  one  of  thirty  cases, 
however,  in  which  any  pleural  fluid  was 
found,  or  in  which  there  had  heen  any  reason 
to  suspect  its  previous  existence. 
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niiiount  of  shrinking  was  probably  not  ex-  I 
trcniK,  Kineci  it  was  not  Hp(;(;ili('(l,  wliiiht  ; 
tlieri!  was  a  most  ri,'inarkal)lo  dilatation  of  ^ 
the  pulmonary  artery  tlirougliout  tlie  or- 
gan •,  in  another,  the  dimiase  being  on  tlie 
right  side,  tliere  sciemed  to  liave  Ijecn  a 
falling  in  of  the  low(ir  part  of  the  thoraeic 
l)arieleH,  whilst  tlu;  heart  was  situated 
entirely  in  the  right  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  enlarged  left  lung  extended  under 
the  sternum  and  jiartly  into  tiie  right 
side  ;  in  another,  although  the  amount  of 
eontraetion  of  tiie  lung  was  extreme  (the 
disease  being  of  six  years'  duration,  and 
having  connneneed  when  the  boy  was 
only  fourteen  years  old),  still  the  k^ft  side 
was  deserfbed  as  being  "  contraeted  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,"  both  vertically 
and  horizontally  ;  in  the  last  the  reason 
why  tlicre  was  only  slight  dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  is  not  quite  so  evident, 
though  some  of  the  points  which  might 
have  explained  it  have  not  been  distinctly 
alluded  to.  Concurrent  evidence  of  this 
kind  strongly  tends  to  support  the  view 
now  advanced  concerning  the  method  of 
production  of  the  bronchiectasis  which 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  Cirrhosis. 

From  these  considerations  as  to  the 
mode  of  production  of  bronchiectasis  gene- 
rally, and  its  relation  to  different  states  of 
the  surrounding  lung  tissue,  we  may 
venture  to  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  That  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may 
be  present,  and  take  place  quite  inde- 
pendently of  alterations  in  density  of  the 
surrounding  lung-texture  ;  although  such 
dilatation  may  be  favored  by  a  primary 
atrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  or  by  the  effects  of  inflammation  in 
weakening  them  and  diminishing  their 
natural  elasticity,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  tw^o.  The  actual  mode  of  production, 
even  when  these  favoring  conditions  exist, 
l)eing  always  the  expanding  force  of 
powerful  inspirations,  and  more  especially 
the  tension  occasioned  by  the  expiratory 
effort,  with  closed  glottis,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  expiratory  part  of  the 
act  of  coughing. 

2.  That  in  these  cases  of  primary  bron- 
chiectasis the  intervening  lung-tissue  may 
be  found  almost  natural,  or  compressed 
and  airless,  though  it  may  subsequently 
become  so  far  irritated  as  to  be  found  in  a 
condition  of  inflammation,  of  fibroid  in- 
duration, of  purulent  softening,  or  even  of 
gantrrene. 

.'j.^That  in  certain  other  cases  the  bron- 
chiectasis is  compensative,  and  seems  to 
be  sccondari/  to  a  certain  amount  of  col- 
lapse of  liing-tissue,  though  its  actual 
production  is  still  aided  by  the  effects  of 
cough  and  inflammation ;  or,  as  in  so 
many  of  the  instances  of  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Lung,  the  bronchiectasis  is  secondary  to 


an  actual  fihrinking  with  fibroid  consoli- 
dation of  the  lung-texture — when  dilata- 
tion of  some  of  tlie  bronchi  nfsults,  as  a 
physical  necessity,  if  dispbicement  of 
viscera  or  inshrinking  of  thoracic  parietes 
cannot  be  so  easily  Ijrought  about. 

Etiology. — Are  we  to  look  upon  Cir- 
rhosis of  the  Lung  as  a  constitutional 
affection  or  as  one  of  a  strictly  local 
nature  ?     If  constitutional,  we  should 
have  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  local  mani- 
festations of  a  general  diathetic  condition 
upon  which  fibroid  degeneration  of  organs 
and  tissue  seems  in  some  cases  to  depend.' 
The  questirm  of  the  existence  or  not  of 
such  a  diathetic  condition  has  been  ably 
discussed  by  Dr.  Ilandfield  Jones,^  who 
has  shown  that  not  unfrequently  we  meet 
with  wide-spread  degenerations  of  this 
kind  existing  in  various  organs  of  the 
body,  which  it  seems  only  possible  to  ex- 
plain by  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  some  particular  condition  of  the  blood 
or  diatlietic  state,  favorable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  such  anomalies  of  nutrition  in 
many  parts  of  the  same  organism.  Thus, 
coinciding  with  a  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
we  ma}'^  find  a  similar  condition  more  or 
less  developed  in  the  kidney,  together 
with  opaque  thickenings  of  the  capsule  of 
the  spleen,  fibroid  thickenings  of  the 
cardiac  valves,  filn-oid  degeneration  of  the 
parts  of  the   arterial  system,  opaque 
thickenings  of  the  arachnoid.  &c.    Do  we 
in  these  cases  meet  with  similar  changes 
in  the  lungs,  and  is  Cirrhosis  of  this  organ 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sequence  of  the 
diathetic  condition  in  question  ?    To  the 
first  inquiry  our  answer  must  certainly 
be  in  the  aflirmative.    Fibroid  thickening 
and  induration  of  parts  of  the  lungs  is 
frequently  met  with  in  association  with 
similar  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  tables  of  Dr.  Sutton'  fully  prove. 
An  answer  to  the  second  question  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  so  easy. 

Although  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
and  more  especially  in  elderly  persons, 
disseminated  fibroid  indurations  are  to  be 
met  with,  still,  in  other  cases,  a  notable 
amount  of  fibroid  substitution  may  have 
taken  place  in  one  or  other  organ  alone. 
This  latter  state  of  things,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  in- 
dividuals who  have  not  yet  passed  the 


'  In  the  p.aper  before  alluded  to,  Dr.  Au- 
drnw  Clark  has,  since  tliis  was  written, 
strongly  urged  that  liis  cases  of  "Fibroid 
Phtlifsis"  are  local  manifestations  of  a  dia- 
thetic condition,  characterized  by  the  dis- 
semination of  waxy  degenerations  and  fibroid 
indurations  in  different  organs  of  the  body. 

8  "  Filn-oid  and  Allied  Degeneration,"  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.-(Miir.  Rev.  18.')4. 

»  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlviii. 
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morulian  of  life.  But  fully  two-thirds,  or  j 
perhaps  more,  of  the  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of 
the  Lung,  are  met  with  in  individuals 
under  forty  years  of  age.  Moreover,  an 
examination  of  the  post-mortem  records 
oif  the  thirty  cases  which  1  have  tahulated, 
lends  little  or  no  support  to  the  idea  that 
the  induration  and  slirinliing  of  the  lung 
has  been  only  one  manifestation  of  a 
general  diathetic  condition  entailing  simi- 
Tar  changes  in  other  organs.  Again,  it 
may  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the 
pathology  of  that  forna  of  bronchitis  which 
is  set  up  by  the  continued  inhalation  of 
foreign  particles,  that  a  similar  fibroid 
change  may  be  initiated  in  the  lungs, 
without  the  agency  of  any  diathetic  con- 
dition. By  the  powerful  action  of  a  local 
irritation  only,  such  changes  are  set  up 
and  may  be  seen  in  association  with  the 
chronic  bronchitis  of  miners  and  artisans. 
In  these  cases  the  determining  cause  acts 
upon  both  lungs,  and  the  effects  are  seen 
in  both.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
ordinary  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  : 
here  the  fibroid  induration,  when  existing 
to  the  marked  extent  which  constitutes 
Cirrhosis,  is  almost  invariably  unilateral 
(which  of  itself  tends  strongly  to  negative 
the  idea  of  its  being  entirely  of  diathetic 
origin),  and  in  only  three  or  four  out  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  any  well-marlced  coexisting 
fibroid  substitution  or  hyperplasia  in  other 
organs.  But  we  do  find  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cases,  old  adhesions  of  a 
firm  and  almost  cartilaginous  consistence 
uniting  the  two  pleural  surfaces  on  the  side 
affected. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  in  fact,  when  it  oc- 
casions a  dry  pleurisy  on  one  side  with 
the  gradual  formation  of  adhesions,  seems 
ti  be  the  most  freriuent  determining  cause 
of  that  local  overgrowth  of  fibroid  tissue 
wliicli  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of 
the  disease.  Tlie  uew  growth  gradually 
encroaches  upon  and  replaces  the  proper 
lung  texture,  till  at  last  the  whole  nutri- 
tion of  the  organ  seems  to  become  leav- 
ened by  this  change,  and  many  indepen- 
dent centres  of  transformation  are  estab- 
lished. In  almost  all  cases,  however,  in 
which  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  pro- 
duced, the  new  growth  seems  to  spread 
inwards  from  this  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  does  from  other  centres. 

In  a  few  cases  chronic  bronchitis  alone 
seems  to  Itave  been  the  determining  cause, 
since  no  notable  adhesions  of  the  pleural 
surfaces  have  existed,  and  the  invading 
new  tissue  has  seemed  to  start,  through- 
out the  organ  affected,  as  direct  prolonga- 
tions from  the  walls  of  greatly  thickened 
bronchi.'    Why  in  these  latter  cases  the 


In  very  many  cases  this  induration  may 
nev('r  reach  an  extreme  degree,  and  it  may 
affect  both  lungs  pretty  equally.    It  is  only 


change  should  be  luuited  to  one  lung  is 
rather  difficult  to  understand  :'  we  can 
only  suppose  that  this  may  be  due  to  the 
unequal  incidence  of  the  irritating  cause 
acting  alone  or  else  in  combination  with 
some  obscure,  though  positive  tendency 
to  perpetuate  a  tissue-change  of  this  kind 
when  it  has  been  once  initiated. 

But  there  seems  to  be  still  another  way 
in  which  well-marked  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Lung  may  occur,  and  that  too  by  a  pro- 
cess which  is  usually  nuich  more  rapid  in 
its  progress  than  when  the  change  origin- 
ates in  the  manner  I  have  hitherto  de- 
scribed. I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which 
fibroid  induration  immediately  follows  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lung — the  pro- 
cess which  GrisoUe,  Charcot,  and  other 
writers  describe  as  "  chronic  pneumonia. " 
This  is  a  subject  surrounded  with  doubt 
and  difficulty.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  name  "chronic  pneumonia"  appeal's 
to  me  to  be  altogether  unsuitable  and 
contradictory  as  applied  to  this  afiection. 
But,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
names,  there  are  other  difficulties,  since 
—partly  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  occur- 
rence— many  physicians  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  such  a  pathological  state  is 
ever  the  immediate  sequence  of  an  acute 
pneumonia.  Several  physicians  and  path- 
ologists, however, — such  as  Bayle,  Sir 
John  Forbes,  Addison,  Lebert,  Grisolle, 
Charcot,  Hughes  Bennett,  and  others — 
believe  in  this  sequence,  and  have  re- 
corded cases  which  tend  most  strongly  to 
support  their  opinion.  Bayle's''  case  of 
"Chronic  Peripneumonj',  which  resem- 
bled Phthisis,"  seems  to  be  one  of  this 
kind.  Grisolle  says  that,  during  his  very 
long  experience,  he  has  only  seen  four  ex- 
amples of  the  passage  of  acute  into 
chronic  pneumonia.  He  believes  that 
this  sequence  is  a  consequence  of  neglect, 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  depend  even 
more  upon  peculiarity  and  debility  of  con- 
stitution. Huss  says  it  is  liable  to  occur 
in  habitual  drunkards,  but  Grisolle  states 
that  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in 
France  :  neither  does  he  place  any  more 
credence  in  the  opinion  of  Ileschel,  who, 
because  he  found  that  this  complication 
was  rare  at  Vienna  but  somewhat  more 


in  rare  cases  that  it  attains  an  extreme  degree 
in  one  lung,  and  so  produces  the  condition  of 
the  organ  with  which  wo  are  now  concerned. 

•  A  somewhat  simihir  difficulty,  however, 
presents  itself  in  the  case  of  simx:)le  dilated 
bronchi,  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which 
this  condition,  in  association  with  chi'onio 
bronchitis,  is  met  with  only  in  one  lung. 
Here,  we  must  resort  principally  to  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
texture  of  the  bronchial  tiibos  on  the  two 
sides. 

*  Researches  on  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  trans- 
lated by  Barrow,  1815,  p.  415. 
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common  at  Cmcow,  attributed  it  to  tlie 
inllunuce  of  iiiiiliiriii.  In  one  ol"  (Jrisolle'H 
l)iiti('nls,  who  (lifd  at  tlu-.  end  oftiie  lentil 
weelv  from  tlie  conmiencement  of  an  acute 
pneumonia,  wliicli  lie  consiticred  to  iiave 
passed  over  into  tiie  clironic  form,  tlie 
lung  allectcd  was  found  in  tlio  following 
condition  :  It  was  almost  entirely  li(!pa- 
tiz<ul  ;  the  lower  lobe  being  bard,  coin- 
l)act,  reddisb-graj',  and  the  cut  surface 
being  smooth— though  granulations  ap- 
peared when  portions  were  torn.  This 
differed  from  a  stale  of  acute  intlamma- 
tion  by  the  greater  hardness  and  gray  i 
color  of  the  part.  The  whole  of  the  upper  1 
lobe  was  indurated,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portion  extending  rather  more  than  one 
inch  from  the  summit.  The  anterior  bor-  ! 
der,  wliich  presented  the  most  recent 
traces  of  inflammation,  was  in  a  state  of  ! 
well-marked  gray  bepatization,  the  rest  | 
of  the  lobe  being  in  a  condition  of  red  in-  ' 
duration,  and  showing  granulations  on 
both  its  cut  and  torn  surface.  This  granu- 
lar appearance  may  be  met  with,  accord- 
ing to  Grisolle,  when  the  malady  has  only 
been  of  two  or  tbree  mouths'  duration, 
tbougb  after  this  it  gradually  disappears. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  case  (II.)  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Sutton,  although  a  previous 
history  of  inflammation  of  the  lung  was 
by  no  means  distinctly  made  out.  Dr. 
Sutton  seems  to  have  been  quite  convinced 
that  the  state  of  the  oi-gans  was  just  such 
as  has  been  described  under  the  name 
"red  induration,"  and  it  does  appear 
quite  certain  that  the  change  was  one  of 
an  acute  character.  So  that  either  the 
old  interpretation  must  be  the  correct  one 
(that  this  "red  induration"  is  the  imme- 
diate sequence  of  an  acute  pneumonia)  or 
else  we  must  accept  Dr.  Sutton's  supposi- 
tion, that  it  is  possible  for  an  acute  flbroid 
change,  of  the  kind  he  describes,  to  occur 
in  a  lung  not  previously  diseased.  But, 
in  the  face  of  other  evidence,  the  first  sup- 
position seems  the  most  probable  one,  and 
I  look  upon  the  case  (III.)  recorded  by  M. 
Charcot,  as  affording  the  strongest  sup- 
port to  tiiis  view.  Whilst  believing,  there- 
fore, that  this  sequence  may  occur  in  cer- 
tain cases,  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  an  occurrence  of  extreme 
rarity,  supervening  only  under  the  in- 
fluence of  exceptional  conditions,  which 
as  yet  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
undiscovered. 

In  fine,  then,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
leading  to  the  advent  of  bronchitis,  pleu- 
risy, or  pneumonia,  in  certain  individuals 
seems  to  be  the  principal  determining 
cau.sc  of  this  disease.  It  is  apparently 
much  more  prone  to  occur  in  males  than 
in  females,  though  this  difference  may 
perhaps  be  due  more  to  the  nuich  greater 
frequency  of  exposure  of  individuals  of 
the  male  sex  than  to  any  inherent  ine- 
quality in  liability  to  the  disease  qud  sex. 


j  And,  altliougii  met  with  occasionally  in 
children  and  in  old  people,  this  disease 
seeniH  much  more  prone  to  occur  in  indi- 
viduals between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
forty.  Ikit  what  has  just  been  said 
witii  regard  to  the  apparl-nt  determining 
influence  of  sex,  and  its  subordination  to 
relative  amount  of  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  may  also  bold  good  with  regard  to 
age,  since,  aHcris  p<xrU}us^  individuals  be- 
tween the  ages  I  have  mentioned,  are 
more  likely  to  be  exposed  in  this  way 
than  persons  who  are  either  older  or 
younger. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  connection 
between  this  disease  and  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  or  the  predisposing  influence  of 
long-continued  habits  of  intemperance, 
nothing  positive  can  be  said  ;  only  the 
extreme  rarity  with  which  either  of  these 
circumstances  has  been  mentioned  would 
seem  to  show  that  neither  of  them  can  be 
considered  as  essential  antecedents  of  the 
disease.  No  casual  relationship,  either, 
can  be  established  between  syphilis  and 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.  Neither  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  evidence  to  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  this  malady  is  ever  propa- 
gated by  hereditary  transmission  :  and  of 
course  if  it  be  true,  as  I  suppose,  that  the 
disease  is  a  local  one,  set  up  for  the  most 
part  in  the  individual  by  accidental  con- 
ditions, this  absence  of  any  tendency  to 
hereditary  transmission  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 


Cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung. 

L  M.,  set.  7.  Dr.  CoiTigan,  Dublin 
Journ.  of  Med.,  1838,  p.  220. 

General  History.  Influenza  three 
months  before,  followed  bj'  cough  and 
expectoration,  with  loss  of  flesh,  and  oc- 
casional hcKiDOpUisis. — Symptoms.  Febrile 
symptoms  for  sixteen  days,  with  severe 
cough,  dyspna-a,  and  hurried  respiration. 
— Inspection.,  Pcmmion,  Auscultation,  etc. 
Eight  side  perceptibly  flattened.  Bron- 
chial respiration,  and  distinct  broncho- 
phony over  flattened  portion  of  chest.— 
Autopsy:  Eight  side,  slight  jileuritis;  lung 
solid,  non-crepitant,  grayish-red,  tough, 
and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  thick- 
ened white  bands  of  fibro-cellular  tissue. 
Bronchi  dilated  towards  pleura,  terminat- 
ing in  spherical  sacculi ;  lining  membi-ane 
dark  red.    Left  lung,  healthy. 

II.  M.,  Kt.  26.  Dr.  Barlow  (recorded 
by  Dr.  Sutton),  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  18(5o, 
p.  299. 

General  HisUrry.  A  well  -  developed 
muscular  man,  of  middle  height.  Always 
had  good  health,  except  for  an  occasional 
winter  cold.  Four  months  ago  appetite 
began  to  fail  and  cough  commenced.  Pur- 
sued his  work  for  one  month,  and  then 
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.-ave  up,  owing  to  increasing  weakness. 
\fterwards  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
the  couiih  continuing.    Tln-ee  weeks  be- 
fore adn^iission  spat  plilegni  streaked  with 
hlood.-Stimptoms.     Oct.  1±  Admitted 
into  hospital.    During  the  first  ten  days 
cough  became  easier,  and  he  seemed  to 
.rain  strength.    Appetite  variable.  Oct. 
21    Immediately  under  right  clavicle 
scarcely  any  respiration  heard,  but  dis- 
tant crepitation.    Posteriorly  over  right 
apex  tubular  breathing,  with  moist  sounds 
and  whispering  bronchophony.  Tubular 
breathing  also  at  right  base,  with  crepita- 
tion all  down  the  left  side.    Oct.  25.  Res- 
pirations labored,  35;  pulse  140,  very 
small  and  feeble.    Profuse  perspirations  ; 
friction  sounds  over  right  base.  Died 
same  day.— Inspection,  Percussion,  Auscul- 
tation, etc.    Heart  sounds  clear  and  sharp; 
pulse  small  and  compressible,    bkin  not 
particularly  hot.    Over  ri(jht  side,  poste- 
riorly, respiration  feebler  than  over  lett ; 
thoucvh,  on  left  side,  tha  percussion  reso- 
nance was  also  diminished  over  the  base. 
Vocal  resonance  markedly  increased  over 
ri"-ht  hase.— Autopsy :  Eight  lung.  Signs 
of  recent  pleurisy,  but  no  firm  adhesions. 
On  section,  upper  lobe  of  dark  red  color, 
and    interlobular    tissue  appearing  in- 
creased.   Very  small  quantity  of  fluid 
from  surface  of  section,  and  tissue  not 
breakintf  down  under  finger.    The  whole 
of  lower  half  of  right  lung  solid,  firm,  and 
somewhat  tough  ;  of  reddish-gray  color, 
and  offering  some  amount  of  resistance  to 
the  knife.    Sank  in  water,  and  exuded 
scarcely  any  fluid  when  pressed.  Left 
lung  in  a  similar  condition,  except  that 
the  consolidation  was  arranged  more  in 
patches.   Bronchial  tubes  much  congested, 
but  not  dilated.    Bronchial  glands  much 
enlarged.    Heart  healthy,  except  for  con- 
traction and  puckering  of  one  of  columuiB 
carnete.  Liver,  normal.  Spleen,  very  large 
and  firm.    Kidneys,  large,  very  firm,  and 
tough.    Intestines,  healthy. 

III.  M.,  set.  (31.  M.  Charcot,  De  la 
Pneumonic  Chronique,  These  de  Paris, 
1860,  p.  37. 

General  History.    A  hosier ;  delicate- 
looking  ;  generally  enjoyed  good  health, 
but  has  had  a  cough  for  some  months, 
and  has  grown  rather  thin. — S//?up(o?7is 
and  Physical  Signs.  March  30, 1850.  Ad- 
mitted.   Five  days  ago,  rigors,  pain  in 
side,  .and  rusty  sputa  appeared.    Had  all 
the  signs  of  pneumonia  of  whole  of  right 
lung,  with,  at  first,  simple  febrile,  and  af- 
terwards typhoid,  symptoms.    April  4. 
General  condition  improved  ;  muco-pnru- 
lent,  instead  of  rusty,  sputa.  April  12-18. 
Some  improvement  in  general  condition  : 
bronchial  breathing  and  dulness  continu- 
ing in  upper  part  of  lung ;  whilst  over 
the  lower  lobe,  with  intense  bronchophony 
and  dulness,  there  was  respiratory  .siZm^-e, 
not  even  bronchial  breathing.    No  seso- 


phony.  April  18-29.  Local  signs  con- 
tinued without  change ;  but  return  ot 
appetite;  feverishness  at  night,  and 
weakness.  April  29.  Rigors  frequent 
respiration,  fever,  crepitant  rale,  mixea 
with  bronchial  breathing  on  right  side. 
Epistaxis.  Large  blister  applied.  May 
8  Better;  but  still  occasional  sluverings; 
eves  iniected  at  night,  and  cheeks  red  ; 
but  little  appetite.  Signn  of  pulmonary 
induration  continuing.  May  9.  Lower  an- 

0-  le  of  right  scapula  raised  by  a  large  and 
deep  ahscess,  from  which,  on  incision,  is- 
sued about  15  oz.  of  pus.  Up  to  J une  1st 
the  abscess  continued  to  discharge,  though 
fluid  gradually  more  serous  in  nature. 
During  this  time  there  were  hectic  tever 
and  rapid  wasting,  but  no  diarrhoea.  All 
the  sio-ns  of  pulmonary  induration  still 
continued.  Slight  cough  ;  expectoration 
scanty  and  muco -  purulent ;  no  night 
sweats.  During  the  month  of  June  no 
alteration.  Still  losing  flesh,  but  no 
cough,  diarrhoea,  or  night  sweats.  July 

1-  9.  Gradually  became  worse  ;  the  hectic 
persisting,  but  still  none  of  the  last-named 
symptoms  or  oedema  of  legs.    On  the  9th, 
the  expectoration  (being  before  scanty) 
became  very  abundant  and  somewhat 
nummulated.    On  this  day  the  following 
Physical  Signs  were  recorded.     On  left 
side,  resonance  good,  with  puerile  respi- 
rations.   On  right  side,  below  clavicle, 
marked   dulness;   respiratory  murmur 
faint  and  indistinct.   Posteriorly,  dulness 
throughout;  over  superior  lobe,  respira- 
tory murmur  very  indistinct.  Vocal  reso- 
nance over  lower  lobe,  with  marked  bron- 
chial breathing  mixed  with  large  metalhc 
rales,  simulating  gargouillement.  Bron- 
chophony, but  not  pectoriloquy.   But  not 
always  the  same  result :  sometimes  com- 
plete  silence  over  whole  of  upper  and  lower 
lobes,  and  sometimes  tubular  breathing 
mixed  loith  large  metallic  rales.    No  note 
made  as  to  variations  in  expectoration  at 
these  times.    Died  on  July  19th,  much 
emaciated.— Tlitiopsy:  Right  lung,  univer- 
sally adherent  by  old  and  tough  adhe- 
sions; pleura  constituting  a  fibrous  en- 


velope in  thickness.  Whole  organ  i 
smaller  than  left  lung.  Tissue  heavy, 
dense ;  finger  cannot  penetrate  it ;  on  sec- 
tion, resisted  scalpel  like  fibro-cartilage. 
The  three  lobes  were  seen  to  be  firmly 
united,  and  the  tissue  change  was  the 
same  throughout  the  whole  lung.  The 
surface  of  section  was  smooth,  non-granu- 
lar, grayish-blue  marbled  with  black. 
Bronchial  tubes  not  at  all  dihded.  Pale 
lisamentous  partitions  of  fibrous  tissue 
subdividing  lung  in  all  directions,  forming 
a  minute  network.  No  trace  of  tubercle. 
Left  lung,  lartrc  and  perfectly  healthy 
throughout.  Heart,  slightly  large,  flac- 
cid ;  otherwise  healthy.  Other  viscera 
carefully  examined,  and  found  to  be 
healthy.     A  fistulous  opening  existed 
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near  the  lower  angjle  of  right  scapula, 
leading  into  the  cavity  of  an  ohl  ahscess 
over  the  third,  fourth,  lifLh,  and  sixtii 
ribs,  whose  external  surfaci;  was  in  a  ca- 
rious and  necrosed  condition,  wiiilst  the 
intercostal  nuiscles  were  partly  destroyed. 
The  internal  surface  of  tliesi;  riijs  was 
quite  healthy,  and  no  eonnnunication  ex- 
isteil  between  the  cavity  of  tlie  abscess 
and  that  of  tlie  chest. 

IV.  M.,  a't.  ;}0,  Dr.  J.  E.  Pollock. 
Generdl  Uislorij.  A  soldier  in  India  for 

5^  years,  and  afterwards  a  warehouse 
porter.  Tall,  well-made,  and  pretty  well 
nourished,  though  he  had  lost  llesh.  Gen- 
eral healLli  good. — Si/riqttoriis.  Suflering 
from  cough  for  the  last  nine  months,  and 
streaky  lucmnpti/nis  for  six  months.  Ex- 
pectoration profuse,  frothy,  and  muco- 
purulent. Bowels  constipated.  Occa- 
sional i)ain  in  hack  between  the  shoul- 
ders. Death  from  rupture  of  aortic  aneu- 
rism into  left  bronchus. — Inspectwn,  Fer- 
cjm/rm,  Auscultation,  etc.  Heart's  impulse 
visible  from  apex  region  to  second  left 
cartilage.  General  contraction  of  whole 
left  side,  with  flattening  in  front,  and 
slight  depression  of  shoulder.  Dulness 
not  absolute  over  left  side  ;  respiration 
very  deficient  in  sub-clavicular  region, 
with  increased  vocal  resonance  over  apex 
posteriorly.  On  riyht  side,  increased  res- 
onance up  to  and  beyond  left  of  sternum. 
Respiration  normal. — Autopsy:  Left  lung, 
adherent  throughout,  contracted  ;  could 
only  be  removed  together  with  costal 
pleura.  On  section,  bronchi  greatly  di- 
lated, with  intervening  tissue  fibroid  and 
airless.  Bight  lung  enlarged,  covering 
pericardium.  Heart  healthy ;  aortic 
valves  thickened,  but  not  incompetent. 
Aneurism  of  descending  part  of  aortic 
arch,  ruptured. 

V.  M.,  a;t.  7i.  (M.  Legendre.)  Barth, 
in  IMem.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Observat.  de 
Paris,  1856,  t.  iii. 

General  History.  Parents  healthy,  was 
brought  up  by  hand,  took  violent  cold  a 
few  days  after  birth.  Three  weeks  after 
began  to  vomit  food,  which  continued  for 
a  long  time.  Cut  teeth  and  walked  at 
usual  time.  "When  3i  or  4  years  old,  be- 
gan to  expectorate  large  quantities  of  pu- 
rulent matter.  Two  or  thnie  times  a  day 
at  most,  after  feeling  of  anxiety  and  fare 
becoming  red,  there  were  ])aroxysms  of 
cough,  with  copious  ejections  "of  pus. 
Felt  relieved  immediately  after  this.  In 
intervals  neither  coughed  nor  s])iit.  Ha- 
bitual dyspufca  ;  skin  hot  at  night,  and 
copif)us  sweats,  but  no  diarrhcea  ;  and  ap- 
petite always  good.  From  this  time  to 
7th  year  continued  much  the  same,  but 
grew  and  was  by  no  means  thin.  Of 
moderate  size  and  fatness ;  skin  pale ; 
ends  of  fingers  thick ;  intelligence  good. 
No  injection  of  face. — Symptoms.  Oct.  11, 
1841.  In  morning,  skin  cool,  pale;  pulse  I 


I  80  ;  but  about  5  o'clock  fiice  becomes  red, 
skin  hot,  j)ulse  IKi-l'JO,  rcispiration  fre- 
quent, and  in  night  abundant  sweats. 
Two  or  three  ijoui's  alter  meal,  at  11 
A.  M.,  feeling  of  malaise  with  anxiety, 
and  in  fift(H.-n  or  twenty  minules  the  cough 
comes  with  floods  of  expectoration,  and 
often  vomiting  of  food.  Fluid  thin,  jjuru- 
lent,  with  stale  odor;  from  0  to  8  oz,, 
though  less  when  night  attack  also,  as 
often.  Dec.  13.  Has  lost  flesh  lately; 
evening  attack  constant,  night  sweats  co- 
pious, Dec.  31.  Thinner;  bad  diarrha-a 
for  two  davs.  Jan.  12.  Feebler  and  thin- 
ner, much  wasted,  slight  bed-sores, 
i  Breath  fetid  ;  ulceration  of  gums  and 
inner  side  of  right  cheek.  Appetite  less  ; 
still  diarrhfjea.  Jan.  14.  Gangrene  of 
gums  inside  of  right  cheek  progressing, 
and  breath  very  fetid.  Jan.  10.  Died.— 
Inspection  Penxussion,  Auscultation,  etc. 
Tongue  moist,  belly  big,  with  tenderness 
over  region  of  enlarged  spleen,  liight  side 
resonant  all  over.  On  left  under  clavicle, 
as  good  as  right  side,  but  behind  com- 
pletely dull  from  top  to  bottom.  On 
right  side,  and  under  left  clavicle,  respi- 
ratory murmur  normal ;  but  over  whole 
of  left  back,  respiration  cavernous,  with 
rales,  and  also  great  vocal  resonance. 
Dec.  31.  Not  having  been  auscultated  for 
several  days  in  addition  to  previous  signs, 
there  was  detected  under  left  clavicle  a 
slight  dulness,  with  bronchial  breathing 
and  large  mucous  rales. — Autojjsy:  Pleu- 
ral adhesions  very  slight,  principally  on 
left  side.  Left  lung  not  diminished  in 
size.  Lower  lobe  heavy,  hard  ;  no  ap- 
pearance of  air-vesicles  on  section,  but 
seen  to  be  converted  into  a  dense,  red- 
dish, homogeneous  tissue,  containing  cav- 
ities from  size  of  pea  to  almond  filled  with 
expectoration  mattei".  This  part — in  co- 
lor, consistence,  and  densitj- — was  like 
tissue  of  an  enlarged  uterus.  Bronchi 
normal,  as  far  as  first  division  ;  but  after- 
wards uniformly  dilated  throughout.  Up- 
per lobe  nearly  as  heav}'^  as  lower,  but  not 
nearly  so  dense ;  and  consistent,  though 
airless.  Tissue  reddish-graj-,  granular  on 
surface  of  section,  but  Ijreaks  down  less 
easilj'  than  recent  hepatization.  Bronchi 
only  slightly  dilated.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  tubercle  or  gray  granulation.  liiglit 
lung,  healthy  and  crepitant,  except  for  a 
f(!w  "gray  granulations"  scattered 
through  its  substance.  Bronchial  glands 
on  left  side  enlarged,  reddish-gray.  Kid- 
neys and  liver  healthy.  S2jlecn  kirge  and 
very  consistent.  Mucous  membrane  of 
intestine  healthy. 

Symptom.s. — The  symptoms  of  this  af- 
fection present  a  considerable  range  of 
variation  in  diflerent  cases,  according  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  the  disease 
originates,  and  the  amount  of  change 
which  has  been  induced,  not  only  in  the 
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diseased  lun-,  but  also  in  the  position  and 
size  of  the  heart.   Thus  one  class  of  cases  . 
—and  this  includes  a  considerable  propor-  ^ 
tion  of  the  whole— are  chronic  Irom  the  , 
first  appearing  to  commence  obscurely,  | 
nnd'bein"  afterwards   characterized  by 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis  with 
a  limitation  of  the  local  signs  to  one  lung. 
Tlie  couo^h,  in  these  cases,  dates  some- 
times back  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  or 


In  another  class,  the  affection  dates 
definitely  from  some  acute  chest  disease- 
either  a  bronchitis,  a  pneumonia,  or  a 
pleurisy  without  notable  effusion— and 
then  '^oes  on,  from  this  starting  point,  in 
luuclfthe  same  chronic  way  as  when  the 
mode  of  origin  is  indistinct.  The  cases 
in  these  two  classes  may  or  may  not  be 
associated  with  deviation  in  the  position 
of  the  heart,  signs  of  enlargement  of  its 
right  cavities  and  dropsy.  In  a  thuxl 
class,  the  cases  are  more  acute  in  their 
progress,  and  the  morbid  change  seems  to 
be  the  immediate  sequence  of  an  attack  of 
acute  pneumonia.  The  sufferers  included 
under  this  last  head  usually  succumb 
pretty  early,  and  before  the  disease  has 
attained  to  its  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment. It  frequently  proves  fatal  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  from  the  date  of 
the  acute  pneumonia. 

The  particular  combinations  of  symp- 
toms in  individual  cases  may  be  best  seen 
in  detail,  as  they  are  given  in  the  analyti- 
cal table.  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  a 
more  general  consideration  of  the  differ- 
ent symptoms  and  signs  met  with  in  the 
disease,  and  to  an  estimation  of  their  rela- 
tive importance. 

Although  the  patient  may  have  many 
of  the  physical  signs  of  phthisis,  its  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  almost  entirely 
absent.   There  are  no  feverish  symptoms, 
no  signs  of  hectic,  no  copious  night-sweats, 
no  disorders  of  digestion,  and  the  disease 
for  the  most  part  seems  altogether  of  a 
more  stationary  and  chronic  character. 
No  laryngeal  symptoms  have  been  noted 
in  any  case.    Diarriicea,  although  an  oc- 
casional symptom,  is  l(;ss  frequent  than  in 
ordinary  cases  of  phthisis,  and  when  if 
exists  it  may  be  an  accompaniment  of 
blood-poisoning  from  coexisting  gangrene. 
Once  diarrhu3a  was  occasioned  by  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  cojcum,  which  was  rather 
obscure  as  to  its  nature  and  origin. 

Cowjh  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symp- 
toms ;  it  is  sometimes  present  through- 
out, and  undergoes  but  little  variation, 
though  it  is  often  aggravated  during  the 
winter  months.  Where  the  disease  is 
advanced  and  there  is  much  dilatation  of 
tlie  bronchi,  the  cough  is  often  iiaroxys- 
mal,  coming  on  in  violent  fits  after  long 
intervals  of  comparative  quiet.  Such  in- 
dividuals may  have  violent  paroxysms  of 
coughing  in  the  morning,  at  the  end  of 


which  the  secretion  that  had  accumulated 
in  the  dilated  bronchi,  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  present  and  the  last  fit 
of  coughing,  is  voided  in  copious  gulps. 
Vomiting  of  food  may  also  take  place  at 
this  time,  and  one,  two,  or  even  three 
such  fits  of  coughing  may,  in  some  cases, 
occur  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
attacks  are  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort and  malaUe,  although  compara- 
tive relief  is  experienced  as  soon  as  the 
irritation  and  pent-up  secretions  have  been 
got  rid  of. 

Where  there  is  little  or  no  dilatation  ol 
the  bronchi,  the  exptctoraiion  is  not  very 
abundant,  but  rather  tenacious,  and  occa- 
sionally somewhat  nummulated  in  char- 
acter. But  where  the  disease  includes 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  the  expectora- 
tion is  generally  copious,  niuco-purulent, 
yellowish,  or  ash-green  in  color  ;  having 
a  tendency  to  run  together  into  an  almost 
homogeneous  mass,  which  is  often  frothy 
on  the  surface.  Owing  to  the  thin  sero- 
purulent  nature  of  the  secretion  in  some 
cases,  the  fluid  separates,  after  standing, 
into  three  more  or  less  distinct  layers — 
the  lowest  yellowish,  containing  most  of 
the  soUd  matter  which  has  settled  ;  a 
middle  stratum  of  greenish  fluid  ;  and  an 
upper  frothy  stratum,  or  one  composed  of 
mucous  and  fat  granules.  In  these  cases, 
the  amount  of  fluid  excreted  daily  may 
reach  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  ounces. 
It  has  often  a  very  stale  and  nauseous 
odor,  and  is  sometimes  even  fetid,'  though 


1  Upon  the  presence  of  what  particular 
substance  the  fetor  depends,  different  opin- 
ions have  been  held,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Dr.  Grainger  Stew- 
art's paper:   "Professor  Laycock  concludes 
(Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  May,  1865)  from  experi- 
ments and  observations  made  by  the  late 
Professor  Gregory,  Dr.  Arthur  Gamgee,  and 
himself,  that  the  odor  must  be  due  to  butyric 
acid.    He  also  states  that  Dr.  Gregory  detected 
the  odor  of  methylamine  iTi  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  sputa.     Professor  Bamberger 
(Wiirzburg.  Mediz.  Leitz.  1864)  concludes 
that  the  characteristic  smell  of  the  sputa  in 
bronchiectasis  appears  to  depend  upon  a  va- 
riety of  odorous  matters,  among  which  are 
the  members  of  the  series  of  acids  of  the  type 
to  which  butyric  and  formic  acids  belong, 
ammonia  and"  snlphnrett(>d  hydrogen,  all  of 
which  may  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances.    He  further  states  that 
purulent  sputa — p..  g.,  that  of  tubercular  pa- 
tients— sometimes  undergoes  the  same  decom- 
position out  of  the  body,  and  if  long  kept, 
have  the  same  smell  as  the  sputa  in  question. 
Dr.    Arthur   Gamgee  (Edin.    Med.  .Tonrn., 
March,  1865),  from  a  considerable  number  of 
analyses  of  sputa,  concludes  that  the  occur- 
rence of  butyric  acid  cannot  at  present  be 
proved  to  have  any  semeiological  value,  and 
that  its  presence  is  in  no  way  characteristic 
of  fetid  bronchitis,  under  which  term  he  in- 
cludes bronchiectasis." 
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the  smell  is  quite  distinct  from  tliat  of 
giiii^Mciu-.  On  iigit;iLiii^'  the  rca^iit  .spu- 
tum \vith_  water,  opuijue,  gniyihli  llla- 
lueuts,  ol'  varyhig  iliametor,  may  soon 
fvparatc  and  .sink  to  tlu;  bottom.  These 
are  cases  of  minute  bronclii,  whicli,  as 
tii-st  pointed  out  ljy  Dr.  Arthur  (Jamgee, 
assume  a  purpH«ii  tint  on  the  ajjpiieation 
of  iodine.  They  are  nu^t  with  more  par- 
ticularly in  tiie  fetid  sputa,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Niemeyer,  tlie  line  acicuiar  crys- 
tal.s  of  margarie  acid  may  also  be  detected 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  the  fetid 
sputa  from  dilated  bronchi— though  they 
are  .said  not  to  be  encountered  in  the 
bronchial  secretion  in  any  other  lung  af- 
fection, save  that  of  gangrene.  Dr.  Grain- 
ger Stewart  has  found  these  crystals  in  the 
dilated  cavities  after  death,  but  has  failed 
to  detect  them  in  the  sputa  during  life. 

In  more  than  one-half  (17  :  30)  of  the 
recorded  cases,  there  has  been  hoimoptysis 
—.sometimes  small  in  quantity,  streaking 
the  expectoration,  and  in  others  pretty 
abundant  from  time  to  time.  Out  of  the 
thirty  cases  there  are  only  four  in  which 
there  is  any  mention  made  of  the  exist- 
ence of  "tubercle,"  either  in  the  sound 
or  in  the  cirrliosed  lung.  In  one  of  these 
cases  (V.)  there  was  no'hsemoptysis  at  all, 
in  another  the  hemorrhage  .seems  undoubt- 
edly to  have  proceedcd'from  the  non-cir- 
rho.sed  but  "  tubercular"  lung ;  in  the 
third  it  must,  almost  certainly,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cirrhosed  lung  ;  whilst  in 
the  fourth  the  hemorrhage  (which  was 
fatal  in  this  case)  se«ms  to  have  mainly 
proceeded  from  the  enlarged  lung,  al- 
though there  was  also  a  small  cavity  con- 
taining blood  in  the  retracted  lung.  Thus 
there  were  fifteen,  or  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  cirrhosis,  in  which 
hajmoptysis  was  one  of  the  symptoms,  and 
in  Avhich  the  hemorrhage  undoubtedly 
proceeded  from  the  cirrhosed  lung,  and  in 
only  one  of  these  did  ''tubercle"' — and 
that  in  the  smallest  quantity — coexist  with 
tlie  fibroid  change.  This  is  an  important 
fact  in  connection  with  the  disease,  and  is 
in  opposition  to  the  view  inclined  to  by 
Dr.  Walshe  and  Dr.  Law%  who  have  both 
expressed  their  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  hemorrhage,  in  most  cases, 
proceeding  from  the  non-cirrhosed  lung, 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  "tu- 
bercle." In  a  small  number  of  ca.ses  the 
patients  have  complained  of  pain  in  the 
affected  side,  either  localized  or  indefinite 
in  site. 

Di/spncea,  though  a  constant  .symptom, 
is  often  moderate  in  degree,  even  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease — so  long  as 
the  patient  remains  quiet,  and  the  oppo- 
site lung  continues  to  be  healthy.  It  is 
occasionall}'  more  marked  as  an  objective 


'  Really,  in  all  probability,  a  patch  of 
chronic  lobular  pneumonia. 


than  as  a  suljjective  symptom,  and  is  gen- 
erally  nmch  increased  after  the  sligh'teBt 
exei-tion.  With  reference  to  tlie  pulse-res- 
I  piration  ratio,  nodefinite  detailsare  given 
j  except  as  to  its  condition  in  the  case  re- 
corded by  Dr.  AValshe.    Here  he  says. 

It  never  fell  lower  than  ;j  :1  and  was 
sometnnes  found  at  the  par  of  health,  4:1- 

even  above  this  on  one  occasion  4-7  : 1  "' 

The  dyspnoia  is  most  marked  in  cases 
where  there  is  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of 
the  iieart  and  dropsy  ;  orthopno-a  is  then 
a  constant  symptom,  attended  with  more 
or  less  lividity  of  lips,  face,  and  even  sur- 
face of  the  body  generally,  whilst  there 
may  also  be  pulsation  in  '  both  jugular 
veins.  Purjjuric  spots  of  hemorrhagic 
efliision  appear  on  the  body  occasionally. 
When  an  acute  attack  of  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  supervenes,  the  dyspnoea  be- 
comes asphyxial  in  its  intensity,  owing  to 
interference  with  the  breathing  power  of 
the  previously  sound  lung,  and  death 
often  speedily  ensues. 

The  patient  almost  habitually  lies  on 
the  retracted  side  ;  and  any  attempts  to 
lie  on  the  other  cause  great  increase  of 
dyspnaa  and  cough,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  continue  in  this  position. 

The  pulse  is  often  regular  and  full,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  deviation  in 
position  of  the  heart.  The  appetite  is 
usually  pretty  good  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
chronic  nature  of  the  cough,  and  the  al- 
most habitual  copious  expectoration,  the 
patient  does  not  lose  much  flesh.  To- 
wards the  end  slight  emaciation  is  com- 
mon, but  extreme  emaciation  is  rare  in 
this  disease  ;  when  it  is  uncomplicated  by 
cancerous  or  other  wasting  affections.' 

The  mode  in  which  the  third  class  of 
cases  originates  has  been  well  described 
by  MM.  Grisolle  and  Charcot.  The  in- 
dividuals do  not  recover  from  the  attack 
of  acute  pneumonia  as  they  do  in  ordinary 
cases.  On  this  subject  the  former  observer 
says:  "One  sees  at  first  the  disea.se  de- 
cline—in  appearance  at  least ;  the  pain  in 
the  chest  disappears  ;  the  sputa  lose  their 
viscosity  as  well  as  their  hemorrhagic 
color ;  the  appetite  reapjiears  ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  improvement  some 
symptoms  obstinately  persist;  the  patient, 
far  fnmi  gaining  flesh  and  strength,  grows 
worse  and  worse  in  these  respects,  and 
one  finds,  on  examination  of  the  chest, 
that  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion 

'  Since  this  was  written  I  have  seen  and 
ma(h>  the  autopsy  of  a  man  wlio  sufTered  from 
an  extreme  rtefrr(''e  of  cirrhosis  of  the  left  lung, 
and  in  whom  there  also  existed  an  enornions 
liver,  studded  tlironphont  with  the  most  typi- 
cal cancorons  nodules.  No  cancer  was  found 
in  any  other  orj^an  except  in  thi;  bronchial 
glands,  which  were  completely  infiltrated— 
not  even  a  trace  of  it  could  be  discovered  in 
either  lung. 
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of  the  lung  still  remains  impermeable  to 
air— that  is  to  say,  percussion  reveals  dul- 
ness  for  a  certain  extent,  wliilst  over  the 
same  part,  on  auscultation,  broncliial  res- 
piration and  bronchophony,  with  sub- 
crepitant  and  mucous  rales,  arc  heard."  i 
But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  tliat  it  | 
is  not  the  mere  persistence  of  tlie  local 
symptoms  alone  which  have  any  signifi- 
cance, since  M.  Grisolle  has  shown  tliat  a 
slow  return  of  the  lung  to  its  normal  con- 
dition is  a  common,  if  not  an  habitual, 
sequence  in  a  pneumonia  whose  result  is 
favorable.  Feebleness  of  the  vesicular 
murmur,  and  a  coarse  breath-sound,  mixed 
with  sub-crepitant  rales,  are  often  the 
only  signs  of  the  unfinished  resolution; 
though  much  more  rarely,  as  M.  Charcot 
says,  "  tubular  breathing,  bronchophony, 
and  a  more  or  less  marked  dulness,  have 
been  capable  of  persisting  for  two  or  three 
months  after  the  complete  cure  of  a  pneu- 
monia, and,  notwithstanding  this,  there 
has  not  been  the  least  tendency  to  a  re- 
lapse, or  the  least  return  of  febrile  symp- 
toms." Cases  of  this  kind,  however, 
which  are  not  those  to  Avhich  we  are  more 
especially  alluding,  may  be  interpreted, 
as  M.  Ciiarcot  believes,  by  supposing  that 
the  new  consolidating  "materials  have 
not  been  re-absorbed,  and  have  remained 
for  a  time  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  with- 
out the  coexistence  of  any  inflammatory 
action."  But,  iu  the  cases  where  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lung  is  about  to  termi- 
nate in  what  MM.  Grisolle  and  Charcot 
terra  "chronic  pneumonia"  (or,  as  we 
prefer  to  say,  in  a  fibroid  induration  lead- 
ing to  cirrhosis),  although  the  general 
symptoms  occasionally  subside  for  a  brief 
period,  they  soon  reappear.  The  symp- 
toms, then,  have  more  or  less  of  a  hectic 
character  from  the  first ;  or  there  may  be 
a  preliminary  and  short  reappearance  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  acute  condition — in 
other  words,  a  relapse,  of  short  duration. 
Gradually  the  hectic  symptoms  become 
more  marked  ;  every  evening  the  skin  be- 
comes hot  and  the  face  flushed  ;  some- 
times night-sweats  are  profuse,  and  at 
others  they  are  absent  altogether  ;  nutri- 
tion soon  becomes  impaired  and  the  pa- 
tients lose  flesh,  whilst  cough  and  dys- 
pncea  contimie.  Oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities may  supervene,  and  the  patient, 
already  wasting,  may  be  still  further 
lowered  by  the  setting  in  of  an  obstinate 
diarrhoja.  The  resemblance  of  the  gene- 
ral symptoms  to  those  of  phthisis  is  often 
most  striking.'  "When  the  individual  does 
not  perish  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 


'  The  symptoms  even  of  "galloping  phthi- 
sis" may  bo  imitati-rl,  where  the  disease  is 
more  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  when  it  be- 
comes associat(!d  with  acnti;  pleurisy,  as  in 
tlie  case  of  M.  Mnnneret,  recorded  by  Charcot. 
(Loc.  cit.  p.  27.) 


from  gradual  exhaustion  or  from  uncon- 
trollable (liarrha'a,  the  symptoms  gradu- 
ally diminish  and  the  disease  lapses  into 
the  chronic  state. 

Physical  Siaisrs. — Eetraction  or  shrink- 
ing of  the  thm-ax,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, on  the  side  of  tlie  affected  lung,  is 
very  frequent  after  the  disease  has  existed 
for  a  certain  time.  It  is,  however,  not 
commonly  met  with  till  alter  the  lapse  of 
about  eighteen  months.  In  two  only  out 
of  seven  cases,  which  proved  fixtal  at  or 
before  this  period,  was  there  any  flatten- 
ing of  the  chest.  One  of  these  (I.)  was 
that  of  a  child  only  seven  years  old,  at 
which  age  of  course  the  flexible  parietes 
would  readily  follow  the  shrinking  lung ; 
whilst  in  the  other  case  (IV.),  that  of  an 
adult,  although  the  disease  only  presented 
symptoms  for  nine  months,  it  seems  to 
have  made  rapid  progress,  and  there  was 
obvious  shrinking  of  the  chest  on  the  af- 
fected side,  and  even  slight  lowering  of 
the  shoulder.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  individuals  who  live  longer  than  eigh- 
teen months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  some  amount  of  retraction  of 
the  chest  is  observed,  either  general  or 
sub-clavicular ;  and  iu  almost  all,  there  is 
a  proportionate  amount  of  immobility  on 
the  retracted  side.  Moreover,  in  those 
cases  where  contraction  cannot  be  de- 
tected, comparative  immobility  may  be 
easily  established.  The  flattening  and 
retraction  is  an  almost  purely  physical 
process  dependent  upon  the  shrinking  of 
the  lung  within  ;  and  its  amount  depends 
principally  upon  the  degree  of  rigidity  of 
the  thoracic  parietes  at  the  onset  of  the 
malady,  and  upon  the  rapidity  of  its 
course.  If  the  lung-shrinking  goes  on 
pretty  rapidly  and  the  patient  is  young, 
the  amount  of  contraction  may  be  enor- 
mous— as  actually  occurred  in  Dr.  Maync's 
case,  where  the  disease  had  existed  for 
six  years,  and  had  commenced  Avhen  the 
patient  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  The 
more  the  neighboring  viscera  are  pulled 
into  the  space  gradually  vacated  by  the 
shrinking  lung — the  more  the  opposite 
lung  enlarges  —  and  the  more  the  actual 
amount  of  lung-shrinking  is  diminished 
by  the  formation  of  dilated  bronchial 
cavities — the  less  will  be  the  amount  of 
contraction  or  flattening  of  the  thoracic 
parietes ;  all  these  conditions  must  be 
considered  together,  as  they  have  a  sort 
of  complemental  relationship  to  one  an- 
other. 

On  j9frc?(.s,s/on  over  the  affected  side — 
where  the  disease  is  well  marked — we  do 
not  get  a  merely  dull  sound,  but  rather  a 
more  or  less  marked,  high-iiitched,  tubu- 
lar note,  with  firm,  wood-like  resistance 
under  the  finger.  Over  portions  of  the 
surface  corresponding  with  large  dilated 
l)ronchi,  the  note  may  present  a  well- 
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marked  amphoric  or  tympaniLic  sound. 
Till!  dulncss  is  soiudtimcs  as  distinct  an- 
teriorly as  it  is  posteriorly  ;  but  occasion- 
ally the  anterior  area  of  dulness  is  dimin- 
ished owing  to  the  overlajjjjing  of  the 
sound  but  hypertroijhied  lung,  which  ex- 
tends into  tile  diseased  side  of  th(!  thorax. 
In  some  extreme  cases  the  percussion  note 
may  l)e  good  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
affected  side  in  front,  whilst  it  is  abso- 
lutely dull  with  characters  of  resistance 
posteriorly.'  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chest  the  percussion  note  is  almost  always 
clearer  than  usual,  and  more  like  that 
which  is  met  with  when  the  subjacent 
lung  is  emphysematous. 

On  auscultation  the  normal  respiratory 
murmur  is  either  altogether  absent  or 
heard  only  over  limited  areas  ;  whilst  at 
other  parts  the  respiration  is  high-pitched 
and  bronchial,  with  cavernous  and  am- 
phoric characters  here  and  there.  These 
sounds  may  be  of  the  dry  character  ;  but, 
more  frequently,  there  are  moist  rhonchi 
of  various  kinds— sometimes  smallish,  but 
mostly  of  the  large  bubbling  kind  and  of  a 
metallic  character — such  as  constitute 
what  is  frequently  described  as  gargouiUe- 
ment.  The  loud  bubbling  rales  may  be  so 
abundant  as  to  drown  almost  every  other 
sound.  Vocal  resonance  may  be  either 
diffused  and  bronchop^honic,  "or  various 
degrees  of  pectoriloquy  may  exist.  Yocal 


TTnilateral  retraction  of  chest;  consequent  npon  cirrhosis  of 
left  lung  ill  a  ^'irl  of  fourteen  yoiirK.  The  fluuies  indicate  autero- 
poBterior  and  tranHVorse  diameters,  and  Berni-circnmfereucos  of 
right  and  left  half  of  chest  (Dr.  Gee).] 

fremitus  is  generally  much  increased  over 
the  dull  parts,  and  this,  together  with  the 
great  sense  of  resistance  on  percussion, 
has,  when  it  exists  to  a  marked  extent, 
considerable  diagnostic  value.  The  signs 
indicative  of  cavities  may  exist  most 
plainly  under  the  clavicle,  towards  the 


■  This  was  most  notably  so  in  two  cases 
recorded  by  M.  Barth. 


j  middle  of  the  lung,  at  the  base— or,  per- 
haps, in  all  of  these  sitmitions  at  the  same 
time.  It  can  scarccil^-  be  said,  positively, 
that  they  are  more  Irequent  ii)  one  situa- 
tion than  in  the  other.  Sometimes  such 
signs,  how(!V(!r,  may  be  absent  altogether. 
The  breath-sounds  over  the  opposite  en- 
larged hing  mostly  deviate  from  the  con- 
dition of  health,  only  by  being  louder  and 
more  pucrih;  than  natural.  V^'lnm  an 
intercurrent  attack  of  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia sets  in,  the  character  of  the  respira- 
tion on  this  side  will,  of  course,  undergo 
a  corresjjonding  modification. 

The  position  of  the  heart  often  deviates 
much  from  that  which' is  normal.  The 
amount  of  displacement,  of  course,  de- 
pends in  great  part  upon  the  amount  of 
lung-shrinking ;  but  it  is  generally  more 
considerable  when  the  disease  is  in  the 
ri^ht  lung  than  when  it  is  in  the  left. 
When  the  right  lung  is  affected,  the  whole 
heart  seems  to  be  drawn  over  bodily  into 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  so  that  its 
impulse  may  be  felt  only  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum,  whilst  its  apex  impinges 
under  the  nipple.  An  amount  of  displace- 
ment so  considerable  as  this  has  been 
encountered  several  times.  In  one  case, 
in  Avhich  the  disease  was  on  the  left  side, 
the  heart's  impulse  was  pei'ceived  close 
under  the  left  clavicle  ;  but  in  other  in- 
stances the  organ  seems  only  to  have  been 
slightly  drawn  up,  and  the  ai-ea 
of  impulse,  therefore,  only  slightly 
raised.  Though  its  position  is 
altered,  the  heart  mostly  beats 
with  regularity,  and  no  bruits 
seem  to  be  produced  by  the  dis- 
placement.' 

More  or  less  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  has  occurred  in  one- 
third  of  the  cases.  The  deviation 
in  position  of  the  heart  would 
often  make  it  difficult  to  establish 
this  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion, but  in  three  of  the  cases 
there  were  the  signs  of  a  loud 
tricuspid    regurgitant  murmur, 
associated  with  pulsation  in  the 
jugular  veins  and  more  or  less 
dropsy.    And  in  almost  all  the 
cases  where  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  was  found  to  be  enlarged 
after  death,  there  had  been  drop- 
sy during  life — either  anasarca 
alone,  or  anasarca  and  ascites 
combined  in  a  few  of  the  cases.  Dropsy 
existed  in  more  than  one-third  (12  : 30)  of 
the  cases ;  so  that  it  was  present  (mostl}' 
in  the  form  of  anasarca  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities) in  a  few  cases  where  there  was 
no  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  and  in 


'  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  however,  states  that 
"a  low-pitchod  systolic  bruit  is  commonly 
lieard  over  the  pulmonary  artery," 
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Avhich  it  depended  upon  disease  of  the 
kidneys  or  other  coexisting  conditions. 
Ill  the  acute  form  onhe  disease,  answer- 
I    in.-  to  wliat  has  heen  called  "chronic 
pneumonia"  (which  may  aflect  the  vvhole 
of  one  lung,  or  only  one  lobe'),  the  physi- 
cal '<i"ns  are  almost  identical  Avith  those 
of  the^'early  stage  of  the  chronic  form,  be- 
fore much  contraction  of  thp  lung  has 
taken  place.    Thus,  there  is  absolute  dul- 
ness  over  the  diseased  part,  with  a  con- 
siderable sense  of  resistance  to  the  finger, 
whilst  the  vocal  fremitus  is  much  intensi- 
fied   On  auscultation  over  the  dull  par^t, 
bronchial  or  tubular  breathing  is  heard  ; 
the  latter  being  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be 
of  a  cavernous  character  even  where  no 
cavities  exist.    Rales  are  generally  heard 
also  — often  loud,  large,  and  metallic, 
though  they  are  sometimes  smaller  or  even 
absei^t.     The  vocal  resonance  is  mostly 
bronchophonic.    Occasiomilly,  however, 
there  may  be  a  complete  absence  of  all 
hreath-sounds,  either  healthy  or  morbid, 
and  of  vocal  resonance,  whilst  the  percus- 
sion sound  is  quite  dull— a  combination 
which  occurred  in  a  case  observed  by  M. 
Requin  and  quoted  by  Grisolle,  and  which 
led  to  its  being  mistaken  for  one  of  pleuritic 
eflfusion.  In  another  case  (III. )  which  has 
been  recorded  by  M.  Charcot,  remarkable 
alterations  were  observed  on  different 
days.    At  one  time,  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  a  lung  which  was  diseased  through- 
out, there  was  a  complete  silence— no 
sound  or  rale  of  any  kind  ;  whilst  at  other 
times,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  loud 
and  universal  tubular  breathing  mixed 
with  metallic  rales.    Unfortunately  no 
observations  were  made  as  to  the  state  of 
the  expectoration  at  these  times— either 
as  to  its  quantity  or  quahty.^  Contraction 
of  the  chest-walls  is  of  course  not  met 
with  until  the  diseased  lung  has  under- 
gone a  certain  amount  of  shrinking,  and 
by  that  time,  if  the  patient  survives  so 
long,  the  intensity  of  the  general  symp- 
toms has  diminished,  and  the  condition 
comes  to  resemble  that  of  a  person  who  is 
suffering  from  the  more  chronic  form  of 
the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  affec- 
tion in  certain  well-marked  cases  can  be 

'  In  this  latter  case  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
right  lung  is  said  to  be  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  disease. 

*  Charcot  says  :  "Cela  eut  et6  cependant 
fort  iiitfiressant;  car  dans  la  pneumonie  aigue, 
oil  I'absence  de  tout  bruit  respiratoire,  nor- 
mal ou  anormal,  s'observe  quelquefols,  c6 
phenomiJne  parait  en  gdn4ral  d^pendro  de 
I'obstruotion  des  tuyaux  bronchiques  des 
parties  hepatisees  par  une  grande  quantity 
de  liquide  visqueux  ou  par  nn  bouchon  d'ex- 
udation  concrfete."  A  similar  temporary  si- 
lence has  been  occasionally  observed  in  cases 
of  bronchiectasis. 


made  almost  with  complete  certainty, 
though  in  other  instances  only  with  great 
difficulty.  The  diseases  with  which  it 
most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  chronic 
pleurisy  with  retraction  of  the  side,  can- 
cerous infiltration  of  one  lung,  certain 
forms  of  "tubercular"  phthisis,  simple 
general  collapse  of  one  lung,  and  simple  or 
primary  bronchiectasis.    ,      ^     ^.  . 

In  chronic  pleurisy  with  retraction  ot 
the  side,  according  to  Dr.  Walshe,  the 
ribs  are  twisted  downwards  and  inwards, 
the  spine  is  curved,  and  the  shoulder  is 
drawn  down  ;  which  effects  are  not  pro- 
duced by  Cirrhosis  alone.    The  lowering 
of  the  shoulder  was,  however,  distinctly 
produced  in  one  case  of  Cirrhosis  occur- 
ring in  a  youth,  with  Avhom  the  amouiit 
of  chest  contraction  Avas  extreme  ;  and  it 
also  existed  to  a  slight  extent  in  another 
case.    Cirrhosis  being  so  frequently  com- 
plicated with  dilatation  of  bronchi,  is 
more  frequently  associated  with  physical 
sio-ns  of  the  hollow  class ;  though  the 
bronchial  symptoms  are  not  always  most 
severe  in  cases  where  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  contraction  of  the  chest-walls. 
The  heart  is  generally  much  more  dis- 
placed by  Cirrhosis  than  by  chronic  pleu- 
risy.   Then  the  frequency  of  lifsmoptysis 
in  Cirrhosis,  with  its  non-occurrence  in 
chronic  pleurisy,  must  be  borne  in  mind  ; 
and  also,  the  greater  frequency  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with 
dropsy  in  the  former  affection.   As  Dr. 
Peacock  has  suggested,  it  will  be  well  also 
to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  confound- 
ing Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  with  contraction 
of"  the  organ  succeeding  an  empyema 
which  is  evacuating  itself  through  the 
bronchi,  by  means  of  a  fistulous  commu- 
nication between  them  and  the  pleura. 

Cancerous  infiltration  of  one  lung  also 
causes  retraction  of  the  side,  though, 
according  to  Dr.  Walshe,  the  retracted 
ribs  are  not  altered  in  axis,  and  the  tend- 
ency seems  to  be  to  draw  in  an  upward 
direction  rather  than  latterly,  so  that 
when  the  disease  occurs  in  the  right  side, 
the  liver  may  be  much  elevated,  though 
the  displacement  of  the  heart  is  much  less 
than  is  met  with  in  Cirrhosis.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same 
upward  traction  occurs  in  Cirrhosis.  In 
both  there  is  frequently  cough,  expectora- 
tion, failure  of  nutrition,  and  often  ha3mop- 
tysis.  The  existence  of  well-marked  signs 
of  cavities  of  a  stationary  character,  such 
as  are  due  to  dilated  bronchi  in  Cirrhosis, 
would  be  absent  almost  universally  in 
cancer.  The  condition  of  cachexia  is 
generally  more  marked,  however,  in  can- 
cer, as  well  as  the  amount  of  intrathora- 
cic pain ;  and  the  disease  is  often  more 
rapid  in  its  progress,  its  duration  being 
sometimes  much  less,  and  never  exceed- 
ing two  and  a  half  years.  As  Dr.  Walshe 
points  out,  also,  cancer  of  the  lung  is 
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generally  assneiated  witli  a  mediastinal 
tumor  of  the  siime  nature,  so  tliat  not  only 
may  the  morliid  j^-rcussion  note  extend 
across  the  middle  line,  l)ut  there  is  apt  to 
be  greater  dyspnii-a,  witli  lividity  of  liiee, 
and  oth(!r  i)ressure  signs — sueh  as  dilata- 
tion of  the  snperlicial  veins,  and  (edema 
of  the  thoracic  parietes.  In  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  lung,  moreover,  cancerous 
tumors  may  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  towards  the  last  the  cancerous 
cachexia  often  becomes  extreme.  This 
atlection  could,  therelbre,  as  a  rule,  only 
be  confounded  with  the  more  acute  forms 
of  Cirrhosis. 

"  Tubercular"  disease  of  the  lung,  pre- 
senting such  characters  as  would  render 
it  liable  to  be  confounded  Avith  Cirrhosis, 
is  only  encountered  with  exti'cme  rarity. 
The  characters  of  the  latter  disease  which 
are  most  opposed  to  those  of  the  more 
ordinary  forms  of  phthisis  are  the  signs 
indicative  of  an  almost  absolute  freedom 
from  morbid  deposit  in  one  lung,  com- 
bined with  the  gravest  amount  of  implica- 
tion of  the  othci- — producing,  perhaps,  not 
only  retraction  of  the  side,  but  also  cavi- 
ties, and  more  or  less  complete  imperme- 
ability of  the  lung-tissue  between  them. 
Then  with  local  signs  of  so  pronounced  a 
character  on  one  side  (whilst  the  other 
lung  appears  to  remain  intact),  we  not 
only  have  no  laryngeal  disease,  but  there 
is  a  comparative  al3sence  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  peculiar  to  phthisis  :  so 
that  there  is  an  utter  disproportion  be- 
tween the  gravity  of  the  local  and  the 
constitutional  signs,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  disease  presents  a  comparatively 
stationary  character.  Cirrhosis  also  fre- 
quently exists  in  previously  strong  indi- 
viduals with  well-formed  chests ;  and,  in 
one-third  of  the  cases,  there  have  been 
signs  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart,  associated  with  dropsy.  Only 
the  contraction  of  an  enormous  tubercular 
cavern  could  produce  such  an  amount  of 
displacement  of  the  heart  as  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  Cirrhosis  ;  and  that  such  an 
amount  of  disease  and  disorganization  of 
one  lung  as  this  implies,  should  have  ex- 
isted Avitliout  the  least  implication  of  the 
other,  is  contradictory  to  all  experience  as 
to  the  nature  of  ordinary  phthisical  affec- 
tions. Any  great  contraction  occurring 
in  a  "tubercular"  lung  is  almost  certain 
to  be  due  to  a  considerable  admixture  of 
fibroid  substitution  with  the  other  morbid 
product,  so  that  the  points  of  diagnosis  just 
considered  may  be  said  to  be  those  distin- 
guishing the  pure  fibroid  from  the  mixed 
fibroid  and  "tubercular" — or  rather  fibroid 
and  pneumonic— forms  of  phthisis.' 


'  With  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  diarrhoea,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark, 
which  are  iii  perfect  accorUancc  with  my  own 


Simple  general  collapse  of  one  lung  is  a 
c(mdition  of  extrar>rdinary  rarity,  which, 
as  Dr.  Walshe  says,  could  only  result 
from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  a  tu- 
mor upon  the  main  hroncluis.  In  such  a 
case,  in  addition  to  the  signs  of  the  tumor 
which  might  exist,  there  would  in  all 
probability,  be  a  dull,  toneless  sound  on 
percussion,  instead  of  resonance  of  a 
wooden  or  even  tubular  character,  whilst 
the  respiration  would  he  simply  weak  in- 
stead of  bronchial,  with  more  or  less  signs 
of  cavities. 

Simple  primary  bronchiectasis  of  one 
lung  may  exist,  and  then  be  followed  by 
more  or  less  fibroid  induration  of  tissue.' 
Many  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  this 
disease  would  be  similar  to  those  of  Cir- 
rhosis ;  only,  in  the  early  stages,  the 
signs  of  cavities  would  be  marked,  whilst 
those  indicating  consolidation  of  the  inter- 
vening lung-tissue  would  be  comparatively 
slight.  The  signs  of  retraction  of  the 
chest  and  displacement  of  heart  are  al- 
most or  completely  wanting. 

Prognosis.— In  almost  all  cases,  the 
individuals  sufiering  from  this  disease  are 
ultimately  carried  oft'  by  an  acute  affection 
of  the  hitherto  sound  lung.  An  attack  of 
bronchitis  or  a  pneumonia  supervenes,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  two  conditions,  and 
the  breathing  power  becomes  so  sei-iously 
interfered  with,  that  the  patient  rapidly 
dies  in  an  asphyxiated  condition.  Death 
may  take  place,  also,  from  gangrene  in 
the  cirrhosed  lung  ;  or  a  copious  effusion 
of  blood  proceeding  from  an  ulcerating 
cavern  in  the  lung  may  prove  fatal — al- 
though usually  the  amount  of  blood  lost 
in  this  way  is  not  extreme. 

In  those  cases  hitherto  styled  "chronic 
pneumonia,"  and  in  which  an  extreme 
amount  of  fibroid  induration  follows  an 
attack  of  acute  pneumonia,  the  patient  is 
apt  to  die  in  a  state  of  mai'asmus,  or  from 
uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  before  the  local 
disease  has  attained  its  maximum — that 
is  to  say,  before  much  contraction  of  the 
lung  has  occurred,  or  many  bronchial 
caverns  have  been  formed. 

Death  may  also  take  place,  however, 
when  the  disease  is  fully  established, 
without  the  advent  of  acute  inflammation 


experience.  Dr.  Clark  says  (Trans,  of  Clinic 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  188):  "Experience  lias  peremp- 
torily taught  the  writer,  that  the  occurrence 
of  ulceration  of  the  bowels  in  tlie  conr.se  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  is  not  conclusive 
as  to  its  tubercular  nature.  Deposits  in  and 
ulcerations  of  the  intestinal  glands  may  occur 
in  almost  any  form  of  chronic  disease  to  which 
the  lung  is  liable." 

'  In  rare  instances,  as  before  stated,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  secondary  induration  and 
contraction,  some  of  these  may  actually  de- 
velop into  cases  where  the  cirrhosis  becomes 
the  most  prominent  feature. 
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in  the  opposite  lung,  but  gradually,  owing 
exhausting  mtlueuce  ot  the 


to  the  mere  u.vnci.o....^ 
disease— when  it  is  associated  witli  marked 
bronchiectasis,  and  when  the  amount  ot 
purulent  fluid  daily  expectorated  is  ex- 
treme The  occurrence  of  dilatation  ol 
the  ri'-ht  side  of  the  heart  to  such  an  ex- 
tent al  to  produce  tricuspid  regurgitation, 
is,  of  course,  a  most  grave  complication. 

In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  cut  ofl  by 
some  acute  or  chronic  coexisting  malady, 
such  as  disease  of  the  brain,  cancer  oi  the 
stomach,  or  uncontrollable  diarrlicsa  from 
ulceration  of  the  ctecum— diseases  which 
actually  proved  fatal  in  a  few  of  the  cases 
included  in  my  list.  .   .  • 

Althou^^h  the  ultimate  prognosis  in  this 
disease  is°  most  grave,  still,  if  the  sound 
luuo-  can  be  maintained  in  its  condition  ot 
heatth,  the  fatal  termination  may  be 
warded  off  for  some  tune,  and  the  indi- 
vidual may  live  for  years  after  the  disease 
has  been  fully  established. 

Treatment. — The  indications  in  this 
disease  are  to  pay  prompt  attention  to  the 
very  earhest  signs  of  bronchitis,  or  pneu- 
monia in  the  non-cirrhosed  lung,  so  as,  if 
passible,  at  once  to  arrest  its  progress. 
The  patient's  hfe  should,  moreover,  be  so 
regulated  that,  whilst  exposed  to  wet  and 
cofd  as  little  as  possible,  he  may  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  habits  which  are 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
health.    The  development  of  the  non- 
cirrhosed  lung  should  be  favored  by  such 
carefully  regulated  exercise  as  can  be  in- 
dulged in  without  distressing  the  heart's 
action  or  causing  much  dyspnoea.  Plenty 
of  time  should  be  spent  in  the  open  air ; 
the  diet  should  be  good,  simple,  and  nour- 
ishing ;  and  the  functions  of  the  skin 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  diily  use  of 
baths  and  dry  friction.     Whilst  these 
general  measures  are  being  adopted,  their 
action  may  be  supplemented,  when  neces- 
sary, by  various  medicines.     The  dilute 
mineral  acids  or  salts  of  iron,  combined 
with  bitter  infusions,  or  iron  and  quinine, 
may  be  had  recourse  to  ;  whilst  in  some 
cases,  cod-liver  oil,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  iron,  will  be  of  much  use. 

In  cases  where  diarrhcea  sets  in,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  arrest  this  by  the 
careful  administration  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  opiates  and  the  various  vege- 
table astringents  •,  and,  in  like  manner, 
where  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  well 
marked,  and  the  daily  flux  from  these  is 


excessive,  we  must  endeavor  to  check  the 
copious  flow  by  the  administration  of  as- 
tringents combined  with  balsamic  reme- 
dies'^(such  as  tolu,  copaiba,  or  turpentme), 
and  an  application  of  counter-irritants 
externally.     Where  necessary,  also,  we 
must  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  regular 
and  periodical  evacuation  of  the  dilated 
bronchi ;  so  as  to  prevent  decomposition 
of  the  retained  secretion  within  the  tubes, 
which  is  liable  to  produce  general  distress, 
and  may  also  entail  local  gangrene.  For 
this  purpose  Niemeyer  strongly  recom- 
mends the  inhalation  of  turpentine  two  or 
three  times  a  day.    About  half  a  drachm 
of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  bottle  of  hot  water,  and  by  means  of 
some  suitable  addition  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  its  vapor  is  to  be  inhaled.    In  this 
way  the  amount  of  secretion  not  only  is 
diminished,  but  violent  fits  of  coughing 
are  induced  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
which  are  accompanied  by  an  evacuation 
of  the  contents  of  the  dilated  bronchi. 
Niemcyer  says  he  has  seen  great  ameliora- 
tion thus  induced  in  the  symptoms  of  pa- 
tients whose  condition  had  been  previously 
most  distressing.  . 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  bring-  . 
ing  about  \n  actual  disappearance  of  the 
new  fibre-tissue,  and  a  reappearance  of 
the  lung-tissue  which  it  has  supplanted, 
this  seems  a  result  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine expectations,  and  one  to  which  we 
are  scarcely  likely  to  attain.  But,  whilst 
the  disease  is  still  advancing,  we  may 
hope  and  ought  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  morbid  change  to  pre- 
viously healthy  portions  of  lung-tissue. 
This  desirable  "result  will  be  best  brought 
about,  not  only  by  the  means  before  al- 
luded to,  which  are  destined  to  bring  the 
patient's  general  health  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  ;  but  will,  perhaps,  be 
also  encouraged  by  the  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium  internally,  in  conjunction  with 
counter-irritation  to  the  affected  side,  and 
the  free  inunction  of  iodine  locally.  As 
Dr.  Walshe  suggests,  a  trial  might  also  be 
made  of  some  of  the  natural  iodurated 
water,  such  as  those  of  Kreuznach  or 
Woodhall.  The  amount  of  influence 
which  the  iodides  have  in  checking  the 
over-growth  of  fibre-tissue  seems  in  some 
cases  to  be  most  marked,  and  in  a  disease 
of  so  grave  a  character  as  this  we  are 
bound  to  try  the  influence  of  remedies 
which  may  have  a  favorable  action,  so 
long  as  they  exercise  no  deleterious  eflect. 
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APNEUMATOSIS. 
By  Graily  Hewitt,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Definition.— ArNEUMATOSis  is  that  1 
comliliou  of  the  lung-tissue  olianicterized 
by  the  return  of  certain  air-cells  to  a 
quasi-fetal  state  ;  the  portions  of  lung  so 
atfected  have  once  been  physiologically 
active  and  eilicient  in  promoting  the  res- 
piratory change  in  the  blood  circulating 
through  them,  and  have  ceased  to  be  so. 

HiSTOiiY. — The  older  observers  of  the 
diseases  of  children  record  the  great  fre- 
quency with  which  they  found  after  death 
certain  parts  of  the  lungs  solidified.  The 
death  was  in  such  cases  attributed  to  this 
alteration  of  the  lungs  ;  and  as  it  resem- 
bled, in  many  of  the  outward  appearances 
observed,  the  solidification  found  in  the 
lungs  of  adults,  and  whicli  Imd  received 
the  name  of  "  pneumonia, "  they  naturally 
enough  gave  the  two  conditions  the  same 
name.  Only  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period  has  it  been  established  that  the 
two  conditions  are  essentially  different. 

One  circumstance,  liowever,  was  ob- 
served as  peculiar.  The  consolidation 
was  always  in  the  cases  of  young  children 
seen  to  be  abruptly  separated  from  the 
adjoining  sound  lung,  to  be  mapped  ont 
as* it  were  by  the  lobular  divisions  of  the 
lungs.  Ilence  it  was  called  "lobular 
pneumonia."  It  was  said  that  in  the 
case  of  infants  and  young  children  the 
pneumonia  was  lobular.  The  mortality 
from  the  disease  so-called  was  found  al- 
ways to  be  very  considerable,  and  hence 
children  were  considered  to  be  par  excel- 
lence predisposed  to  pneumonia. 

Valleix'  has  giv<!n  an  admirable  account 
of  this  lesion.  Unaljle,  however,  to  re- 
concile the  facts  observed  with  the  theory 
that  the  lesion  in  question  was  true  pneu- 
monia, he  thus  expresses  himself:  "La 
forme  particuliere  de  cette  hepatisation 
ma  paratt  done  inexplicable  dans  I'etat 
actuel  de  la  science."  Before  Valleix, 
Gerhard  and  Rufz  and  De  la  Berge  had 
described  in  a  very  suggestive  manner 
the  peculiarities  attending  this  alteration 
of  the  lungs  in  young  children,  both  in 
respect  to  its  essential  characters,  and  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
found  to  be  present.  Earlier  still,  Leger 
])ointed  it  out  as  peculiar  pneumonia  un- 
der the  term  "latent," 


'  Clinique  des  Maladies  des  Enfants  nou- 
veau-nes,  p.  197  ;  Taris,  1838, 


Seifert'  recognized  the  nature  of  the  so- 
called  loljular  i)n('umonia  so  far  as  its 
mode  of  production  was  concerned,  giving 
it  the  name  of  "  bronchio-pneumonie," 
and  he  pointed  out  the  counterpart  of  the 
lesion  in  that  kind  of  pneumonia  seen  in 
adults  which  Laennec  termed  "peripneu- 
nionie  des  agonisauts,"  and  Piorry  "j)neu- 
monie  hypostatique."  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  some  of  the  cases 
alluded  to  by  him  were  really  cases  in 
Avhich  the  lun^  had  never  been  expanded 
at  all  at  the  anected  parts,  but  remained 
from  the  day  of  birth  in  th(!  state  described 
and  truly  explained  by  .Jorg  as  uichclasis. 

Barthez  and  Rilliet^  first,  in  1838,  dis- 
tinguished between  "lobular"  and  "lo- 
bar" pneumonia,  laying  down  the  princi- 
ple that  lobular  pneumonia  was  always  a 
secondary  affection  connected  with  bron- 
chitis. 

MM.  Legendre  and  Bailly,"  however, 
have  the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  the 
essential  nature  of  the  condition  known 
as  lobular  pneumonia.  They  used  the 
very  simple  expedient  of  artificially  in- 
flating the  lungs  after  death,  and  observed 
the  effect  of  the  inflation  on  the  portions 
consolidated  and  in  a  slate  of  lobular 
pneumonia.  The  result  was,  that  the 
apparently  hepatized  parts  swelled  out, 
became  filled  with  air,  and  were,  as  it 
seemed,  suddenly  converted  into  healthy- 
looking  lung-tissue.  The  lung  so  inflated 
was  found  to  possess  all  the  physical  char- 
acters of  lung  in  a  normal  condition,  and 
it  was  evident;  to  these  observers  that  the 
essential  difference  between  the  pseudo- 
hepatized  and  the  sound  lung  only  con- 
sisted in  this,— that  in  the  former  case 
the  air  was  withdrawn  from  the  air-cells, 
the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself  not  being 
necessarily  altered.  They  were  led  to 
this  result  by  observing  how  closely  the 
lobules  so  collapsed  resernbled  in  external 
characters  those  of  the  lungs  of  the  foetus 
which  has  never  respired  ;  hence  they  re- 
placed by  the  term  "6tat  foetal"  the  old 
designation  "lobular  pneumonia."  The 
results  of  this  discovery  have  been  most 
important  in  enabling  us  by  a  simple  and 
easily  applied  test  to  ascertain  whether 

1  Die  Broiicliio-Pntnimonie  der  Neugebore- 
nen  ;  Rorlin,  1837. 

!  Ti  ait6  (1(!S  Maladies  des  Knfants. 
3  Archives  de  ML-decine,  1844,  p.  157. 
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the  condition  of  the  lung  present  in  a  pai- 
ticular  case  is  one  only  of  collapse  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  a  change  of  another 
character  altogether.  wi  4. 

MM.  Legendre  aud  Bailly  showed  that 
in  the  cases  in  which  their  "etat  fuital' 
was  present,  there  was  no  true  intlannna- 
tion  of  the  lungs  present  such  as  would 
entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  cases  ot 
true  pneumonia ;  pneumonia,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  being  constituted  by  a 
brealiing-down  or  softening  of  the  lung 
substance,  whereas  in  cases  of  lobular 
pneumonia  the  lung-tissue  is  quite  firm, 
and,  with  certain  exceptions,  not  easily 
broken  down  under  the  finger.  The  pe- 
culiar limitation  of  the  morbid  change  to 
certain  lobules,  the  change  beginning  and 
ending  abruptly,  and  not  shading  off 
gradually,  also  evidently  gave  to  it  a 
character  altogether  distinctive,  and  such 
as  is  not  found  in  true  pneumonia.  Ref- 
erence more  in  detail  will,  however,  be 
made  to  these  several  points  further  on. 

The  subsequent  history  of  "  lobular 
pneumonia"  will  include  an  account  of 
the  more  or  less  complete  adoption  by  re- 
cent writers  of  the  views  of  MM.  Legcu- 
dre  and  Bailly.  By  West,  Gairdner,  and 
Jenner,  the  terms  "  bronchial"  or  "  pul- 
monary collapse"  are  used  instead  of 
"etat  fuetal."  The  term  "Apneumato- 
sis"  was  first  employed  by  Fuchs'  in  an 
excellent  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  its 
adoption  was  recommended  by  myself  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London. ^  The 
old  term  "lobular  pneumonia"  being  cal- 
culated to  give  very  erroneous  ideas  of 
the  condition  to  which  it  is  applied,  a  new 
term  was  necessary.  ''Pulmonary  col- 
lapse" was  not  sufficiently  distinctive,  the 
word  "collapse"  being  already  in  use, 
and  very  properly,  in  another  sense,  to 
indicate  the  spontaneous  collapse  of  the 
lungs,  which  always  occurs  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  on  opening  the  thorax  after 
death.  In  the  absence  of  a  better,  the 
word  Apneumatosis  (a,  privative^  and 
rtvEu.uafwtnj,  CI  condition  of  being  filled  with 
air)  was  considered  the  most  appropriate, 
expressing,  as  it  does,  precisely  the  condi- 
tion which  is  preseut.without  involving  any 
theory  as  to  its  cause  or  mode  of  origin. 

Apneumatosis  is  not  simply  an  anatomi- 
cal alteration ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  lung  manifesting 
itself  by  a  variety  of  symptoms  and  signs, 
producing  certain  important  effects  on  the 
system  at  large,  and  very  frequently  prov- 
ing fatal.  Its  im])ortance  fully  justifies 
its  being  considered  separately  from  bron- 
chitis, with  which  it  is  alwavs,  or  almost 
always,  associated.     The  bronchitis  of 


'  Die  Bronoliitis  (ler  Kinder;  Leipzijr,  1849. 
^  Sc^e  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Med.  and  Chir. 
See.  No.  I. 


early  childhood  is,  when  fiital,  almost  in- 
variably attended  with  Apneumatosis. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— A  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  characters  of  those 
portions  of  the  lungs  aflected  with  Apneu- 
matosis will  in  reality  include  more  or 
less  completely  a  description  of  those  le- 
sions variously  designated  by  authorities 
up  to  the  present  time  as  Dmeminuted 
Lobular  Pneumonia,  Carnificaiion,  Pulmo- 
nary Collapse,  "-Hat  foetal,""  Marginal 
Pneumonia,  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  (lioki- 
tansky),  Bronchio-Pneumonie  (Seifert),  to- 
o-ether  with  some  of  those  described  as 
jitelectasis,  all  these  terms  applying  to  one 
condition  which  is  somewhat  modified  in 
certain  cases. 

The  account  given  by  Legendre  and 
Bailly  of  the  physical  characters  presented 
by  the  lung  so  aifected  is  remarkably  true 
to  nature,  and  our  own  observations,  as 
well  as  those  of  others,  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  the  fixcts  stated  by  the  authors  in 
question. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between 
Apneumatosis  and  Atelectasis,  anatomi- 
cally speaking,  and  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  judging  from  the  mere 
physical  characters  present,  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lobules  affected 
are  remarkably  distinct ;  abruptly  sepa- 
rated from  adjoining  healthy  lobules,  gen- 
erally depressed  below  the  surface  of  the 
healthy  lobules  ;  for  the  most  part  they 
are  found  at  the  margins  of  the  lobes, — 
those  portions  of  the"  lobes  most  distant 
from  the  root  of  the  bronchial  tree.  The 
distribution  of  the  aflected  lobules  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  their  relation  to 
the  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
is  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  the 
affection  having  spread  by  simple  con- 
tiguity. The  lobules  supplied  by  one  par- 
ticular bronchial  tube  all  present  the 
physical  characters  of  the  lesion,  whilst 
the  lobules  supplied  by  the  closely  con- 
tiguous bronchial  tube  may  be  perfectly 
healthy.  The  number  of  lobes  aflected  is 
of  course  subject  to  great  variety  :■  it  oc- 
casionally happens  that  th«  whole  of  one 
particular  lobe  is  aflected,  but  this  is  not 
very  frequently  observed,  and  it  most 
commonly  happens  that  nearly  all  the 
lobes  present  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
apneumatic  patches,  although  it  is  some- 
what rare  to  find  apneumatic  portions 
present  in  all  the  lobes.'  Certain  parts 
of  the  lungs  present  this  lesion  with  re- 
markable frequency.  These  are,  first,  the 
lower  margins  of  the  lower  lobes  of  both 
lungs,  the  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the 
upper  left  lobe,  and  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  lung.  Next  in  order  come  the  pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  lower  and  of  the 


1  See  Yalleix,  op.  cit.  p.  62  et  seq. 
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uppnr  lobes.  The  order  of  occurrence  ] 
here  kid  down  is  rarely  departed  ironi, 
u  very  interesting  cireunistaiice,  and  <jn(! 
whieli  will  again  he  alluded  to  in  consid-  j 
(!ring  the  essential  nature  and  mode  of 
)roduction  of  the  lesion  in  question.  The 
ohules  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lung  are  thus  the  first  afleeted,  and  in 
slight  cases  the  alteration  is  confuied  to 
them. 

In  many  cases  the  apneumatic  patches 
arc  synunetrically  placed  on  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  each  lung.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  lobes,  where  we  have 
frequently  observed  a  line  concave  supe- 
riorly passing  across  this  aspect  of  the 
lol)c  on  each  side,  and  forming  the  upper 
boundary  of  an  apneumatic  portion  of  the 
lung  almost  identical  in  form  and  equal 
in  superficies  on  the  two  sides. 

It  generally  happens,  Avhen  Apncuma- 
tosis  of  the  kind  to  which  the  description 
given  above  would  apply  is  present,  that 
the  healthier  parts  of  the  lungs  are  pitted 
and  depressed  at  certain  parts,  and  these 
depressed  portions  have  a  rather  darker 
color  than  usual.  The  little  pits  are 
caused  by  the  partial  collapse  of  the  air- 
cells  there  situate,  and,  although  slight  in 
degi-ee  in  particular  lobules,  the  aggregate 
number  of  air-cells  thus  rendered  useless 
maybe  very  considerable.  Apneumatosis 
thus  slight  in  degree  disappears  com- 
pletely on  inflation,  and  between  this  and 
the  more  complete  form  involving  the 
whole  of  several  adjacent  lobules,  many 
gradations  may  be  witnessed. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  apneumatic 
■patches  appear  like  islets  of  a  darkish- 
red  color  abruptly  separated  from  the 
lighter  and  more  healthy  lobules,  and 
having  a  sharp  determinate  outline.  On 
a  more  minute  inspection  fine  whitish 
streaks  are  evident  on  the  surface,  divid- 
ing the  affected  portions  into  compai't- 
mcnts.  These  indicate  the  boundaries  of 
the  small  lobules  affected,  and  it  is  thus 
evident  that  no  inflammatory  destruction 
of  the  lung  substance  has  taken  place. 
With  reference  to  the  color  of  the  afleeted 
patches,  nothing  is  more  variable.  The 
lung  of  the  young  child  is  naturally  of  a 
light-pink  color,  and  the  various  shades  of 
darkish-red  presented  by  the  apneumatic 
lobules  contrast  in  a  striking  manner  with 
the  lighter  and  more  healthy  portions 
wliich  lie  close  to  them.  The  typical  color 
is  a  darkish-red.  with  a  shade  of  violet. 
The  intensity  of  the  color  present  often 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  lobules 
are  congested.  Sometimes  the  color  is  a 
lightish-red,  like  that  of  a  piece  of  anaj- 
nnc  muscle,  but  at  other  times  it  is  a  deep 
purple  ;  and  between  these  two  extremes 
many  varieties  of  color  are  observed. 

The  depth  to  which  the  lung  tissue  is 
affected  is  in  an  almost  direct  ratio  to  the 


degree  in  which  the  lung  is  seen  to  be  ap- 
neunijitic  superficially.  iSectiou  of  the  part 
shows  the  same  definite  lin)itation  of  the 
A  pneumatosis  which  is  evident  externally, 
the  shajie  of  tlie  poi  ti<jn  of  lung  involved 
in  the  change  is  detennined  by  the  out- 
line of  tiie  lobules  to  which  certain  bron- 
chi ai'c  distributed,  and  eacli  apneumatic 
portion  has  tiius  a  more  or  less  pyramidal 
form,  th(!  base  of  the  pyramid  lji;ing  to- 
wards the  periphery.  The  apnevmiatic 
lobules  are  generally  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  lobe. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  however. 
When  these  lobules  are  less  in  bulk  than 
usual,  they  have  a  somewhat  light(;r  color 
than  in  the  other  condition  of  things. 
Thus  the  apneumatic  portions  which  are 
of  a  deep  violet  color  have  usually  the 
normal  bulk,  and  may  even  exceed  it. 
This  circumstance  is  connected  with  th(! 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood  contained 
m  the  vessels  of  the  part. 

The  consistence  of  the  apneumatic  lobules 
is  open  to  some  variation.  This  is  in  like 
manner  connected  with  the  quantity  of 
blood  within  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and 
also  with  the  length  of  time  the  lesion  has 
existed.  The  paler,  less  bulky  lobules 
have  a  loose  texture  exactly  resembling 
that  of  a  piece  of  flesh :  the  anterior 
tongue  of  the  left  upper  lobe  often  pre- 
sents this  peculiarity.  The  more  con- 
gested and  darker  parts  have,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  firm  consistence,  much 
resembling  that  of  a  piece  of  liver,  and 
resist  pressure  much  more  effectually  than 
the  looser  portions.  In  all  cases  the  ap- 
neumatic lobules  are  found  to  sink  in 
water.  The  section  is  very  smooth  and 
even,  and  when  the  part  is  much  con- 
gested it  resembles  that  of  a  firm  clot  of 
blood.  The  bronchi  cut  through  often 
contain  mucous  fluid  in  considerable 
quantity.  AVhere  the  lobe  is  thin,  as  in 
the  anterior  tongue  of  the  upper  lobe,  the 
lobules  are  in  nianj-  cases  felt  quite  dis- 
tinctly betAveen  the  fingers.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  air-canals  within  the 
individual  lobules  are  filled  and  distended 
with  nmcous  secretion,  which  everywhere 
extends  into  the  air-cells.  This  peculiar 
feel  is  lost  on  cutting  thi'ough  the  lobules 
in  question,  for  the  fluid  thcn"egcapcs  out  of 
the  cut  vessels.  This  extremely  distended 
state  of  the  air-channels  is  chiefly  found 
in  those  parts  in  which  less  congestion  is 
evident. 

InflatnUUty.— The  most  important  cir- 
cumstance, however,  in  reference  to  the 
apneumatic  lobules  is  the  absence  of  air. 
No  air-cells  are  visible  on  the  pleural  sur- 
face, none  on  the  surface  of  the  section. 
The  diflerence  presented  between  two 
parts  of  the  same  lobe,  one  of  which  is 
apneumatic  and  the  other  healthy,  is  in 
this  respect  most  remarkable.  All  around 
the  affected  lobule  the  air-cells  are  most 
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distinct  and  evident:   none  are  visible  < 
wliei-e  the  Apnouiiiatosis  exists,  iliese 
lobules  are,  in  fact,  as  a  rule  completely 
destitute  of  air  ;  the  opposite  walls  of  the 
air-cells  are  in  apposition ;  the  hner  air- 
tubes  are  either  tilled  with  fluid  or  m  tlie 
same  condition  as  the  air-cells  themselves 
—i  e.  collapsed.    As  a  consequence  ot 
this  non-aerated  state  of  the  lobules,  they 
are  found  to  be  absolutely  non-crepitant 
on  pressure.    If  a  blow-pipe  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bronchus  leading  to  the 
collapsed  portion,  and  air  be  then  forcibly 
injected,  an  instantaneous  change  takes 
place  in  the  color,  appearance,  and  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  apneumatic  lobules  : 
they  swell  out,  become  of  a  light  rose-red, 
air-cells  are  at  once  visible  on  the  surface, 
aud  the  affected  lobules  come  to  so  far  re- 
semble the  adjoining  healthy  ones,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
x\.s  has  been  already  stated,  this  effect  of 
insufflation  was  first  pointed  out  by  MM. 
Legendre  and  Bailly.    Now  the  effect  of 
this  uisufflation  is  not  always  the  same. 
It  is  not  always  entirely  successful,  some 
portions  of  the  affected  lobules  resisting 
this  forcible  refilliug  of  the  air-cells.  As 
a  rule,  the  operation  is  performed  easily 
and  with  the  use  of  very  little  force,  and 
it  always  partially  succeeds.    The  por- 
tions which  resist  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce air  are  those  which  are  the  most 
congested,  and  in  these  small  portions  re- 
main uninflated,  whatever  may  be  the 
force  used  by  the  lungs  of  the  operator. 
This  point  it  is  important  to  remark  upon, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  want 
of  success  in  the  operation  of  inflation  in 
cases  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  has  induced 
some  observers  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  general  statement  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  lesion  now  under  dis- 
cussion. The  fact  is,  however,  that  where 
the  Apneumatosis  and  considerable  con- 
gestiou  coexist,  the  pressure  of  the  contents 
of  the  bloodvessels  effectually  prevents 
the  re-distension  of  the  air-tubes,  and  air 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  into  the  ultimate 
air-cells.    A  difficulty  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  when  the  air-tubes  are  much  dis- 
tended with  fluid  secretion,  but  here  it  is 
hardly  ever  practically  productive  of  much 
opposition  to  the  operation  of  inflation. 
After  inflation  has  been  performed  the 
dilated  air-cells  have  a  tendency  to  col- 
lapse again  in  a  short  time  if  the  bronchus 
leading  to  them  be  not  tied. 

The  operation  of  inflation  is  to  a  cer- 
tain point  a  test  of  the  presence  of  Apneu- 
matosis as  distinguished  from  pneumonia. 
In  Apneumatosis,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  it  generally  succeeds.  In 
pneumonia,  however,  the  lung-tissue  can- 
not be  restored  to  its  wiluvdl  appearance 
by  inflation.  It  is  not  often  that  an  op- 
portunity presents  itself  of  verifying  this 
statement  so  far  as  the  pneumonia  of 


children  is  concerned,  it  being  very  rare 
to  meet  with  true  hepatization  at  this 
period  of  life,  but  in  two  or  three  cases 
which  have  come  under  our  notice  this 
verification  has  been  completely  effected. 
Lastly,  the  pleura  is  almost  invariably 
found  to  be  healthy  in  cases  of  Apneuma- 
tosis, uncomplicated  with  diathetic  dis- 
ease ;  in  pneumonia  it  is  just  as  rare  to 
find  it  free  from  disease. 

The  pliysicul  characters  of  Atelectasis  as 
distimjuishcdfrom  those  of  Apneimiatosis.— 
The  two  conditions  are  almost  identical, 
anatomically  speaking,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  the  history  and  other 
particulars  of  the  case  must  be  examined 
in  order  to  decide  the  matter  at  issue. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Apneuma- 
tosis and  atelectasis  are  one  aud  the  same 
thing,  that  the  lobules  presenting  the 
characters  described  above  as  those  of 
Apneumatosis  have  never  been  expanded 
at  all,  and  have  been  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  found. '    The  grounds  on 
which  this  statement  is  made  are  very 
insufficient,  and  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion.   The  following  fact  is  quite  suffl- 
cieut  to  settle  the  contested  point  :  a 
child,  previously  healthy,  is  seized  with 
a  catarrhal  aftection  of  the  air-tubes ;  up 
to  that  time  there  has  been  evidence  that 
the  act  of  respiration  has  been  habitually 
performed  in  a  regular  manner;  after  a 
few  days  the  child  dies,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  all  the  lobes  is  found  collapsed  ; 
the  physical  signs  aud  symptoms,  during 
the  last  few  days,  having  indicated,  step 
by  step,  the  progressive  and  increasing 
disease  of  the  lungs.    A  few  instances, 
perfect  in  every  particular,  it  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  collect.    With  such  an 
amount  of  lung  implicated  in  the  lesion  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive   that  symptoms 
could  have  been  previously  absent.  A 
weakly  child  affected  with  atelectasis  is 
easily  the  prey  to  bronchitis,  and  this  lat- 
ter aftection  is  so  fatal  because  in  such  a 
case  it  is  so  often  followed  by  Apneuma- 
tosis.   This  seems  to  be  the  proper  way 
of  stating  the  relation  of  the  two  lesions, 
atelectasis  and  Apneumatosis,  one  to  the 
other. 

When  the  lung  has  undergone  mechan- 
ical compression,  and  thus  become  hard- 
ened, reduced  in  bulk,  as  in  cases  of  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  &c.,  its  physical  characters 
to  a  certain  degree  resemble  those  of 
Apneumatosis.  It  seems  desirable  to  re- 
strict to  this  condition  the  term  carnifwa- 
tion.  Carnified  lung  is  firmer  and  denser 
than  is  the  case  in  Apneumatosis,  and 
differs  from  it  in  the  essential  ]:)articular 
that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  inflation; 
1  added  to  this,  the  peculiar  circumstances 


I  Such  appears  to  bo  the  opinion  of  Fricdle- 
ben.  "Uebcr  die  Pncunionio  doi-  Kinder,"  iji 
Archiv,  f  iir  physiologisohe  Iloilkundo,  1847. 
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under  which  it  is  found  arc  Kullicicnt  to  ' 
cstiihlish  its  true  identity.    In  order  to  ' 
prevent  unnecessary  conliision  we  have  ' 
hitiicrto  de.scril)ed  oidy  A])neinnato.sis  of 
a  typical  cliaractcr,  or  rather  Apneunia-  I 
tosis  in  wliich  tiie  condition  of  tlie  air-  j 
cells  present  is  one  of  simple  collai)se.  ' 
The  air-cells  are  destitute  of  air,  tlieir 
walls  are  in  apposition.   In  certain  cases, 
however,  on  the  surface  of  the  apneuniatic 
portions  are  seen  little  elevated  oval  or 
rounded  spots  of  a  yellf)wish-whitc  color, 
resemljlin;4at  lirst  sight  tubercular  masses. 
These  little  cavities  arc  situated  innne- 
diately  under  the  pleura,  connnunicating 
freely  with  the  bronchial  tubes.  They 
are   the   "granulations  purulentes"  of 
Fauvel.    They  are  lor  the  most  part,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  experience,  found  hi 
portions  of  lung  affected  with  Apneuma- 
tosis,  but  they  may  be  found  in  other 
situations,  and  are  not  therefore  perhaps 
so  entirely  a  part  of  this  affection  as  to 
justify  their  being  considered  fully  in  this 
place.    It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  in 
chronic  cases  in  which  Apneumatosis  is 
present  the  little  cavities  in  question  are 
rarel}'  absent.    They  are  often  described 
as   '"•bronchial    abscesses,"  "vesicular 
bronchitis,"  &c. 

Etiology.  —  Apneumatosis  is  a  me- 
chanical efiect  of  the  presence  of  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  the  air-tubes,  these 
morbid  conditions  appearing  to  be  par- 
ticularly efficacious  in  the  production  of 
Apneumatosis  during  infancy  and  early 
cliildhood. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronclii, 
either  existing  per  se,  or  forming  a  part  of 
other  diseases,  is  a  very  common  afiectiou 
in  early  childhood,  and  Apneumatosis  is 
one  of  its  effects,  the  presence  of  a  mucous 
secretion  in  the  finer  air-tubes  preventing 
the  due  aeration  of  the  lobules  to  wliich 
they  lead.  The  connection  between  the 
two  circumstances,  excessive  secretion 
and  collapse  of  the  air-cells,  is  one  whicli 
is  supported  by  considerations  the  result 
of  experimental  and  pathological  inquiiy. 

It  appears  that  any  obstruction  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  is  sufficient  to  produce 
after  a  time  the  appearances  of  Apneu- 
matosis in  the  distal  lol)ules.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mendelssohn  and  Traube,  de- 
scribed by  Fuchs,'  are  especially  interest- 
ing as  demonstrating  this  fact. 

In  one  of  these  experiments  tracheotomy 
was  performed  on  a  dog,  and  a  shot  intro- 
duced which  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
left  bronchus.  In  two  days  death  took 
place,  and  the  appearances  found  Avere  as 
follows:— The  right  lung  was  emphyse- 
matous, enlarged  ;  the  left  lung  was  col- 
lapsed, its  lower  lobe  was  in  great  pai't 
congested,  devoid  of  air,  and  also  the 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  61  et  seq. 


upper  lobe  in  certain  parts,  near  whi.  h 
lay  emphysematous  patches.  Inflation 
distended  the  wliole  lung.  In  ottier  ex- 
lieriments,  a  like  effect  was  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  a  ball  of  i)aper,  certain 
portions  of  the  lungs  becoming  hard,  con- 
densed, and  no  air-cells  being  visible  on 
the  surface. 

The  resemblance  between  these  cases 
and'those  of  children  affected  with  Apneu- 
matosis due  to  the  obstruction  produced 
by  the  bronchial  secretion  is,  as  Fuchs 
remarks,  at  once  apparent.  The  relation 
of  broncliial  obstruction  to  pulmonary  co- 
hesion, also  indicated  by  Legendre  and 
Bailly,  has  been  more  completely  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Gairdner,'  so  far  as  the  me- 
chanism of  the  process  is  conceraed,  witli 
whose  acute  and  original  remarks  our 
own  almost  completely  agree.  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner has  demoiistated  the  nature  of  certain 
lesions  of  the  lungs,  met  with  in  adults, 
and  identified  them  with  Apneumatosis. 
"Bronchitic"  collapse,  as  he  describes  it, 
is  therefore  not  peculiar  to  children,  al- 
though very  much  more  common  in  them 
than  in  adults.  Dr.  West  gives  to  the 
theory  of  the  connection  between  bron- 
chial obstruction,  produced  by  seci'etion, 
and  "pulmonary  collapse,"  his  entire 
support,  in  common  Avitli  Bailly  and  Le- 
gendre, laying  also  some  stress  on  the 
imperfect  inspiratory  power  of  weakly  in- 
fants as  an  additional  predisposing  ele- 
ment in  the  production  of  the  lesion  in 
question.  Gairdner's  satisfactory  and 
lucid  explanation  of  the  rationale  of  the 
process  b}"  which  Apneumatosis,  or  col- 
lapse of  the  lung,  is  produced,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Commenting  on  the  experiments  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Traube,  before  alluded 
to,  he  says,  "It  is  clear,  therefore,  from 
experiment,  as  well  as  from  pathological 
observation,  that  the  most  usual  and  most 
direct  effect  of  obstruction,  or  of  dimin- 
ished calibre  of  the  bronchi,  however 
caused,  is  not  accumulation"  (as  Laenncc 
had  contended),  "  but  diminution  in  quan- 
tity of  the  air  beyond  the  obstructed 
point."  The  author  then  shows  that  an- 
other mechanical  condition  Avhich  comes 
into  play  in  producing  collapse  from  ob- 
struction is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the 
tubes;  these  diminishing  in  size  as  we 
approach  the  periphery  of  the  lung ;  con- 
sequently, if  the  calibre  of  a  tul)e  be  nearly 
filled  at  one  point  by  a  plug  of  mucus,  the 
effect  of  inspiration,  propelling  it  towards 
the  air-cells,  Avill  be  to  comjiletely  close 
the  tube,  when  it  arrives  at  a  part  the 
calibre  of  Avhich  is  less  than  that  which  it 
originally  occupied.  The  plug  of  mucus 
will  thus  act  as  a  ball-valve,  and  at  every 

'  pn  the  Patliolo<rical  State  of  the  Lung 
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expiration  a  portion  of  air  will  be  expelled 
which  in  inspiration,  is  not  replaced,  in 
Jhe  end  the  lobule  to  which  the  bronchus 
iu  question  leads,  contains  no  air  at  all, 
and  the  condition  to  which  it  is  reduced  s 
one  of  Apneumatosis.  Fuchs,  m  the  work 
referred  to,  and  also  quoted  by  C^airdner 
accounts  for  the  disappearance  ol  the  au 
from  the  lobules,  by  supposing  it  to  he 
absorbed  by  the  bloodvessels,  having  been 
Srst  shut  in  and  confined  by  the  presence 
of  mucus  in  the  tubes,  these  latter  having, 
moreover,  their  calibre  diminished  by  the 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  al- 
present.    Dr.  Gairdner's  explana- 


tiou  is  rather  too  much  dependent  on  the 
supposition  that  the  bronchi  contain  a 
tenacious,  viscid  material ;  this  may  be 
tlie  case  in  adults,  but  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren an  examination  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  has  convinced  us  that  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  rarely  found  to  con- 
tain mucus  having  the  characters  ot  te- 
nacity and  viscidity  :  in  almost  all  cases 
indeed,  the  mucus  readily  flowed  out  ot 
the  vessels  when  cut  across,  and  had  the 
consistence  of  thin  pus.  Here  of  course 
Dr.  Gairdner's  explanation  also  holds 
o-ood,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
tenacity  and  viscidity  of  the  contained 
mucus  is  not  an  indispensable  element  in 
the  explanation  in  question. 

With  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Fuchs 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  air,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  in  part 
true;  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  a  combination  of 
the  tlieories  of  both  of  the  authors,  if 
such  absorption  take  place,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  oxygen  will  disappear 
first,  and  be  replaced  by  carbonic  acid ; 
this  latter  product  being  readily  dissolved 
in  fluid  will  also  finally  be  carried  away, 
together  with  the  nitrogen.  The  dark 
coloring  of  the  apneumatic  portions  Fuchs 
attributes  to  the  excessive  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  present. 

Tlie  inability  to  cough  and  expectorate 
is  another  circumstance  to  which  Dr. 
Gairdner  alludes  as  a  cause  of  brouchitic 
collapse.    It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
this  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequence than  as  a  cause  of  the  collapse, 
at  least  at  the  commencement.    The  effi- 
ciency of  the  cough  in  expelling  mucus 
from  the  tubes  is  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence of  air  in  that  part  of  the  tubes  be- 
yond the  obstruction.    Each  lobule  is  a 
miniature  lung,  and  the  sudden  expulsion 
of  the  air  from  the  lobules  drives  the  ob- 
structing agent  l)efore  it.   As  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  air-cells  contain  air,  so  long 
will  the  cough  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  mu- 
cus from  that  part  of  the  lung.  When  the 
Apneumatosis  has  been  produced  in  cer- 
tain lobules,  those  lobules  are  in  great 
liart  unaffected  by  the  cough,  and  f?licre  is 
no  expulsion  of  liiucus  from  the  air-tubes 


with  which  they  arc  supplied.  The  Ap- 
neumatosis is  thus  j^erjjctoutetf  by  the  in- 
ability to  cough  and  expectorate,  but  it  is 
uot  produced  by  it  except  in  a  secondary 
manner.  The  fatal  result  of  cases  in  whicli 
Apneumatosis  occurs  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  absence  of  expectoration, 
and  the  imperfect  character  of  the  cough.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  condition  here 
supposed  to  be  effective  in  the  production 
of  Apneumatosis  is  only  the  last  step  ot 
the  process.  Why,  it  will  be  inquired,  is 
Apneumatosis  so  especially  common  m 
voung  children,  while  it  is  so  rarely  ob- 
servetl  in  adults  ?  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  answered  that  Apneumatosis  is 
not  so  rare  in  adults  as  has  been  imagined, 
which  fact  is  shown  by  a  perusal  ot  Dr 


Gairdner's  papers  just  alluded  to;  his 
statement  being  in  great  part,  indeed, 
founded  on  observations  made  m  adults. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Apneumatosis  is  comparatively 
much  more  common  in  early  life,  and 
there  must  accordingly  be  certain  power- 
ful predisposing  circumstances  leading  to 
this  result,  favoring  circumstances  or 
conditions,  without  which  Apneumatosis 
would  not  more  readily  occur  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other. 

These  ijredisposing  circumstances  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  a  little  more  closely. 
Whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  intensity  of 
the  inspiratory  effort,  and  thus  to  impair 
its  efficiency,  will  certainly  favor  the  oc- 
currence of  Apneumatosis.     The  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  air-cells  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  mechanical  process,  the  walls  of 
the  chest  are  separated,  and  the  diametera 
of  the  chest  increased  by  the  action  of 
certain  muscles  :  the  lungs  follow  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  and  increase  in  bulk, 
and  air  is  driven  in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
which  would  otherwise  exist  within  the 
chest.    The  principle,  indeed,  precisely 
resembles  that  of  the  pump.     Now,  in 
order  that  a  pump  may  act  efficiently,  a 
rigid  state  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  which 
the  piston  traverses  is  necessary;  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce collapse  of  these  walls.     In  like 
manner  it  is  necessary  that  the  parietes 
of  the  chest  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  prevent 
their  being  driven  inwards  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  from  without  during 
the  process  of  inspiration.     The  walls  of 
the  chest  in  the  child  are  very  far  from 
presenting  that  firmness  and  resistance 
which  is  observed  in  the  adult;  the  result 
of  this  is  that  at  certain  situations  the 
ribs  fall  inwards  during  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, and  at  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
luno-s  little  expansion  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  occurs.  2   This  collapse  of  the  tho- 
racic walls  may  sometimes  be  observed  in 
infants  who  are  breathing  vigorously  wheu 
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the  air-tubes  arc  everywhere  quite  patent. 
Tliu  diiiphnigni,  which  is  llie  ciiit'f  inspi- 
ratory nuiscio  in  early  llf(!,  also  Lendh  to 
draw  in  the  chest-walls  at  the  points  of 
liie  rihs  to  which  it  is  attached,  if  those 
walls  do  not  present  a  suflicient  degree  of 
rigidity.  Tlie  point  at  Avhich  the  chest- 
walls  most  reailily  give  way  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs,  and 
the  ribs  which  more  especially  exhibit  this 
want  of  power  to  resist  the  atmohi)iieric 
jjressure  are  those  just  above  and  below 
the  nipple,  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  in- 
clusive. Not  unfrequently  a  groove  may 
be  observed  passing  downwards  at  the 
junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs  on 
each  side,  marliing  the  degree  to  wliich 
these  parts  have  given  way.  Rickets  is  a 
frequent  source  of  this,  rendering  the 
bones  more  pliant  than  they  sliould  be. 
Sir  William  Jenncr  lias  particularly  dem- 
onstrated the  great  influence  of  rickets  in 
producing  this  result.  Another  circum- 
stance which  acts  in  a  somewhat  dilTercnt 
wa}^  is  congenital  or  induced  general 
weakness.  In  this  case,  the  muscles  which 
elevate  and  draw  asunder  the  ribs  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  withstand  the  opposing 
force  of  the  diaphragm;  the  ribs  here  may 
be  rigid  enough,  but  the  muscles  are  in- 
capable of  retaining  tliem  separated  and 
elevated,  while  the  diaphragm  acts.  A 
combiuatiou  of  the  conditions  here  men- 
tioned— viz. ,  deficient  rigidity  of  the  bones 
or  framework  of  the  thorax,  and  deficient 
power  of  tlie  muscles — will  obviously  have 
a  very  considerable  influence  in  diminish- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  inspiratory  act. 

But  under  ordinary  circumstances  na- 
ture provides  a  remedy  for  these  defects. 
If  the  chest-walls  give  way  at  one  point, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  thorax  be  thus 
diminished  in  that  situation,  it  is  increas- 
ed in  a  corresponding  degree  at  another 
situation.  It  is  only  when  to  the  me- 
chanical defects  here  pointed  out  others 
are  added  that  serious  diminution  of  the 
oxygenation  process  results.  We  have 
hitherto  supposed  the  channels  by  which 
the  air  is  admitted  to  the  air-cells  to  be 
free.  If  any  obstruction  arise  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  the  mechanical  defects  first 
described  enhance  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  the  difficulty  which  the  child  expe- 
riences in  performing  an  efficient  inspira- 
tory act.  The  already  defective  apparatus 
is  impeded  in  its  action,  and  the  quantity 
of  air  inspired  is  proportionately  small. 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes  is 
generally  the  origin  of  the  obstruction  in 
question.  It  produces,  in  the  first  place, 
a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
secondlj',  a  secretion  of  fluid ;  the  one 
diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  air-tube, 
the  other  obstructing  it.  Unless  the 
child  possess  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
come this  obstruction  (a  strength  often  | 
wanting)  by  exercising  a  greater  effort 


than  usual,  Apneumatosis  of  certain  parts 
of  the  lung  will  be  produced  in  the  man- 
ner [ireviously  <lehcribed.  The  liict  that, 
on  the  one  liand,  the  small  air-tubes  are 
proixnlionately  less  in  tlie  child  than  in 
the  adult  (Fuchs),  and  on  the  other,  tliat 
bronchial  inflammation  is  so  exceedingly 
connnon  in  childhood,  will  present  condi- 
tions highly  favorable  for  tlie  production 
of  the  lesion,  coupled,  as  they  often  are, 
with  the  partly  inherent  defective  mech- 
isni  of  the  inspiratory  act  at  this  period  of 
life. 

The  researches  of  Hutchinson  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion is  one-third  less  powerful  than  that 
of  expiration.  Under  the  morbid  condi- 
tions just  pointed  out  the  disadvantage 
under  which  the  inspiration  laVjors  is  in- 
creased, while  the  efficiency  of  the  ex- 
piratory effort  is  but  little  impaired.  All 
the  conditions  mentioned  are  such  as 
render  the  inspiration  more  difficult,  and 
tend  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  into  the 
air-cells.  Inspiration  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  muscular  effort,  is  directly  in- 
fluenced by  the  degree  in  which  that  effort 
can  be  exercised,  subject  to  certain  modi- 
fications alread}'  pointed  out ;  whilst  the 
expiratory  act  being  in  part  the  result  of 
the  reaction  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the 
lung,  is  much  less  liable  to  alteration  of 
this  kind.  This,  then,  is  another  circum- 
stance facilitating  the  removal  of  air 
from  the  air-cells  when  the  tubes  contain 
an  undue  quantity  of  fluid,  the  obstruc- 
tion interfering  with  the  inspiratory,  but 
not  to  a  corresponding  degree  with  the 
expiratory,  effort. 

A  condition  which  somewhat  interferes 
with  the  inspiratory  act  is  undue  disten- 
sion of  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  what- 
ever cause.'  The  diaphragm  cannot  de- 
scend to  the  full  extent  necessary,  and 
less  air  than  usual  enters  the  chest.  In 
common  with  most  of  the  other  conditions 
named  this  distension  of  the  abdomen  will 
not  be  effective  in  the  production  of 
Apneumatosis,  unless  coexisting  with 
obstruction  in  the  air-tubes  themselves. 
The  practice  which  often  prevails  of  bind- 
ing up  the  abdomen  of  the  infimt  tightly 
must  act  in  precisely  the  same  way,  ancl 
if  the  child  be  attacked  with  bronchial 
catarrh  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  mechanism  of  the  inspiratory  act  may 
be  so  impaired,  under  this  combination  of 
evils,  as  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  Apneu- 
matosis. 

Certain  affections  of  the  air-tubes  more 
readily  than  others  produce  obstruction 
and  consequent  Apneumatosis.  Infants 
liaving  portions  of  their  lungs  in  a  state 
of  atelectasis  are  more  liable  to  sufller 
from  Apneumatosis  than  those  in  whom 

'  Tliis  point  lias  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
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the  \\in"S  have  been  fully  aerated  at  birth: 
atelectasis  is  therefore  a  predisposing  cir- 
cumstance. 

Apncuiuatosis  is  not  by  any  means  tre- 
nuently  observed,  in  such  a  degree  at  least 
as  to  prove  fatal,  after  the  age  of  five  or 
six  years;  it  is  very  common,  however, 
before  this  period,  and  in  general  terms 
its  frequency  may  be  said  to  be  mversely 
as  the  age.  The  first  few  months  of  the 
infant's  "life  are  those  in  which  the  lung 
most  readily  returns  to  the  quasi-foetal 
state,  loses  its  gaseous  contents,  and  be- 
comes apneumatic.  As  the  uuiscular 
power  becomes  greater,  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  thorax  becomes  firmer  and 
more  consolidated,  Apneumatosis  less 
commonly  occurs.  The  mortality  from 
affections  described  in  the  Eegistrar-Gen- 
eraPs  Reports  as  pneumonia,  hooping- 
cough,  bronchitis,  and  influenza,  in  the 
first''  year  of  life,  is  a  rough  index  of  the 
comparative  frequency  with  which  Apneu- 
matosis occurs  at  this  period  of  life.  The 
result  of  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  children  dying  from  bronchitic 
and  allied  affections  during  the  first  year 
of  life,  was,  that  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion Apneumatosis  was  present  in  all, 
other  complications  being  in  many  cases 
also  noticed.  I  am  inclined  to  speak  less 
positively  of  the  state  of  the  lun^s  present 
in  children  dying  of  such  affections  after 
the  age  of  about  five  years,  opportunities 
being  much  more  rarely  afforded  of  study- 
ing the  post-mortem  changes  after  this 
period. 

In  round  numbers  the  deaths  during 
the  first  five  years  of  life,  and  set  down  in 
the  Registrar-General's  Reports  under 
the  heads  Hooping -cou^h.  Influenza, 
Bronchitis,  and  Pneumonia,  amount  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  at  those 
ages ;  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
years,  they  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality  ;  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen,  to  5  per  cent.  After  the  sec- 
ond year  the  mortality  from  these  dis- 
eases gradually  diminishes  :  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  frequency  witli 
which  Apneumatosis  occurs  is  subject  to 
a  corresponding  diminution. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  system  gen- 
erally by  the  2)resence  of  Apneumatosis. — ■ 
Children  in  whom  the  lungs  are  exten- 
sively affected  with  Apneumatosis  die  of 
a  slow  asphyxia,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  effect  is  produced  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  iSTo  respiration,  in  the  mechan- 
ical or  physiological  sense  of  the  word, 
can  take  place  in  the  lobules  which  are 
collapsed ;  these  portions  have  become 
absolutely  useless  so  far  as  the  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  is  concerned  ;  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  the  size  of  the  lung  had 
been  reduced  in  a  corresponding  ratio  by 
complete  removal  of  these  portions.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  degree  to  which 


lobes  may  be  affected  is  often  very  con- 
siderable in  the  aggregate;  as  much  as 
half  of  the  entire  lungs  has  been  found  to 
be  involved  in  some  cases.  The  fact  that 
the  surface  still  available  for  respiration 
is  thus  diminished  explains  the  symptoms 
observed  in  such  cases  —  the  quickened 
movements  of  the  chest,  the  distress,  and 
dyspnoea.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and 
one  which  of  all  others  should  have  pre- 
vented the  older  observers  from  deciding 
as  to  the  purely  inflammatory  nature  of 
the  lesion  in  question,  that  in  cases  of 
Apneumatosis  a  stage  soon  sets  in  char- 
acterized by  great  pallidity  of  the  surface, 
bloodlessness  of  the  integument,  and  ex- 
cessive debility.  The  surface  becomes 
cold  and  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood 
is  thus  shown  to  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  condition  of  a  child  in  an 
advanced  state  of  Apneumatosis  in  fact 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  one 
of  the  cold-blooded  animals.  The  as- 
phyxia comes  on  very  slowly  and  grad- 
ually, the  system  apparently  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  lowered  respiratory 
function,  less  blood  circulates  through  the 
lung,  and  less  in  the  system  generally. 
AH  organs  sufler ;  the  energy  of  the  mus- 
cles is  impaired  ;  they  no  longer  contract 
with  force  and  vigor.  Further  portions 
of  the  lungs  become  apneumatic  from  this 
very  circumstance,  and  when  this  has 
reached  its  extreme  limit  the  patient  dies. 
In  the  outset  there  is  no  congestion  in  the 
skin,  face,  &c.,  but  the  asphyxia  after- 
wards observed  is  of  a  more  chronic,  and 
apparently  less  congestive  form. 

The  circulation  is  necessarily  greatly 
affected.  The  blood  ceases  to  circulate  in 
the  lobules  deprived  of  air.  The  cessation 
does  not  take  place  immediately,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.  The  first 
effect  of  collapse  of  the  air-cells  on  the 
circulation  in  the  lobules  affected  is  to  re- 
tard the  flow  of  blood — to  produce  con- 
gestion. The  blood  which  at  first  floAvs 
through  the  part  more  slowly  than  usual 
soon  ceases  to  flow  at  all.  What  then 
becomes  of  it  ?  Dr.  Richardson's  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  blood  will  remain 
for  some  little  time  fluid,  if  preserved  from 
contact  with  air  at  rest  within  the  body, 
but  after  a  time  it  coagulates.  Thus  then 
a  second  effect,  and  one  occurring  later, 
is  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  apneu- 
matic lobules.  The  presence  of  these 
clots  within  the  bloodvessels  of  the  lobules, 
and  their  various  conditions  as  regards 
consistence,  density,  color,  &c.,  explain 
the  difference  observed  in  individual  cases, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  section  of  apneu- 
matic lobules.  Fuchs'  describes  after  Still- 
ing, the  changes  which  the  clot  ("der 
thrombus")  found  within  the  vessel  un- 
dergoes as  follows :  At  first  it  lies  free 
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witliin  the  vossol,  but  after  a  time  varying 
in  till'  smaller  vessels  from  two  to  three  ' 
days  ;  in  tlie  larger,  from  live  to  six  days, 
it  becomes  adherent  lo  the  walls  of  the 
vessels.  Later  still  it  becomes  whiter  and 
more  dense  and  contracted,  resembling 
the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  appearance ; 
finally  the  vessel  becomes  obliterated,  this 
termination  taking  place  in  the  small  vt!S- 
sels  in  20-22  days,  in  the  larger  in  .'5U- 
40  days.    Tiie  dilliculty  occasionally  ex- 
perienced in  inllating  apneumatic  lobules 
is  attributed  by  Fuclis  to  the  contraction 
which  the  lung-tissue  has  undergone  as  a 
consequence  of  the  process  thus  described. 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  | 
bloodvessels  nm^t  after  a  certain  time  bo 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  restoration 
of  the  function  of  the  parts  involved.  An 
effect  of  the  retardation  of  the  curi-entwill 
be  distension  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  lobules  reduced  by  collapse  of 
the  air-cells  is  still  preserved  by  this  dis- 
tension.   Various  dynamical  eflfects  may 
thus  result.    The  forciljlc  inspiratory  ef- 
forts may  even  produce  such  distension  of 
the  bloodvessels  as  to  render  the  lobule  in 
question  larger  than  usual.  This  accounts 
for  the  increased  size  of  the  apneumatic 
lobules  which,  as  before  stated,  is  some- 
times observed.    A  further  remarkable 
dynamic  effect  is  the  unnatural  distension 
of  air-cells  in  other  adjacent  portions  of 
the  lung  ;  emphysema  is  in  fact  almost 
invariably  present  in  cases  of  Apneu- 
matosis.    Large  patches  of  lung  present 
air-vesicles  greatly  increased  in  size. 

Syjiptoms. — The  symptoms  observable 
in  cases  of  Apneumatosis  are  quite  pecu- 
liar, and  more  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  them  as  indicating  the  presence  of 
the  lesion  in  question  than  on  the  physi- 
cal signs,  unless  large  portions  of  certain 
lobules  are  affected.  When  the  lungs  are 
extensively  affected,  the  state  in  which 
the  child  is  found  is  generally  as  follows  : 
There  is  great  prostration  and  debility, 
restlessness,  and  inability  to  sleep.  The 
temperature  of  the  skin  and  extremities 
rapidly  falls,  and  the  skin  is  either  very 
pale  or  of  a  dusky  hue,  the  lips  have  a 
bluish  cast,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  skin 
hangs  in  folds  on  the  attenuated  and 
wasted  limbs,  and  the  child  appears  pre- 
maturely aged,  having  lost  the  infantine 
expression  peculiar  to  a  healthy  child. 
The  pulse  is  very  quick  and  often  hardly 
to  be  felt.  There  is  a  constant  cry,  this 
being  of  a  whining  character,  and  often 
very  feeble.  The  resjMratory  function 
undergoes  important  changes,  manifest  in 
the  altered  characters  ol)served.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  respiration  is  its 
Rlmllowncss,  it  being  very  evident  that  very 
little  air  enters  and  ijscapes  from  the 
chest  at  each  successive  movement  of  the 
walls.    The  respiratory  movements  are 


much  quickened  ;  in  a  child  a  year  old, 
the  nundj(!r  of  respirations  in  a  minute 
may  be  as  high  aw  seventy  or  even  eiglity, 
antl  if  younger  than  tins  higher  .still.  The 
rkijlkiiL  of  the  movement  is  altogether 
changed,  being  what  is  called  "expira- 
tory," the  interval  occurring  between  in- 
spiration and  expiration  instead  of  be- 
tween expiration  and  insjHration.  This 
is  not  pathognomonic  of  the  i)resence  of 
Apneumatosis,  for  it  may  be  observed  in 
other  cases,  but  it  always  coexists  with 
the  lesion  in  question.    The  dyspncjca  in 
fact  is  extreme,  though  not  accompanied 
with  that  degree  of  lividity  of  the  liiceand 
evident  distress  usually  a  concomitant  of 
intense  dyspncca.    It  is  evident  also  that 
the  dyspnoea  is  not  dependent  upon  pain 
in  the  chest  as  is  the  case  in  pleurisy  ;  the 
child  gives  no  sign  of  that  kind  of  sufler- 
ing  which  is  observed  when  inliannnation 
;0f  the  pleura  is  present ;  the  suflering  is 
of  another  character  altogether.  The 
cough  is  very  distinctive.    In  bad  cases  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  cough  at  all ;  the 
little  patient  is  perpetually  making  feeble 
expiratoiy  efibrts  wdiich  produce  no  effect 
in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  tubes, 
and  if  the  thorax  be  uncovered,  it  Avill  be 
seen  that  little  or  no  diminution  of  its 
bulk  takes  place  during  these  ineffectual 
attempts  to  free  the  bronchi  from  the  ob- 
structing mucus.    These  attempts  are 
moreover  generally  followed  by  a  cry,  an 
expression  of  impatience  at  the  inadequate 
result  obtained.    Nothing  can  be  more 
significant  than  the  character  of  the 
cough,  the  inefticient  nature  of  which  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  air  in  certain  parts  of  the  lunj^s  ; 
for  as  already  pointed  out  each  lobule  is  a 
miniature  lung,  and  the  presence  of  air  is 
necessary  fin-  the  production  of  that  jerk- 
ing expulsive  effect  constituting  a  cough. 
The  dyspnoea  present  in  these  cases  is 
usuallv  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
mucus'  in  the  tubes,  but  this  is  not  the 
whole,  truth  ;  that  mucus  would  be  ex- 
pelled if  there  were  sufficient  air  behind 
it,  and  the  patient  had,  so  to  speak,  the 
usual  control  over  that  air,  and  could  thus 
drive  it  out.    The  dyspncea  observed  in 
bronchitis  alone  is  of  a  different  character, 
more  suffocative,  and  more  productive  of 
congestion  ;  there  is  more  heat  of  skin 
and'' fever  present  also;  but  these  febrile 
symptoms  disappear  in  great  part  when 
the  lungs  become  extensively  apneumatic. 
The  phym'nl  cxdivination  of  the  chest 
affords  'information  of  a  very  valuable 
character.    The  yielding  nature  of  the 
thoracic  walls  in  infancy  has  been  spoken 
of  as  predisiiosintr  to  the  occurrence  of 
Apnemnatosis.    That  the  chest-walls  do 
actually  give  way  during  life  we  have 
practical  proof  on  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  during  respiration  m  a 
child  whose  lungs  are  extensively  apueu- 
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matic    The  younger  the  child  the  more  1 
re'adily  does  this  tlike  place.    Dunng  in- 
spiration the  lower  part  ol  the  chest  is  ] 
strongly  retracted,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  chest  diminished  at  this  situation,  the 
converse  of  what  is  observed  m  heiUth. 
Not  only  do  the  firmer  parietes  ot  the 
chest  thus  fall  in,  following  the  tractile 
influence  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  inter- 
costal spaces  become  much  more  mauitest, 
sinkino-  in  during  the  act  of  inspiration. 
Conversely,  during  expiration  the  same 
parts  may  be  seen  to  move  outwards  to  a 
sli'-'ht  extent.     The  retraction  of  the 
chest-walls  during  inspiration  may  be  ob- 
served when  Apneumatosis  is  not  present 
in  consequence  of  unnatural  mobility  of 
the  parts,  a  circumstance  previously  al- 
luded to,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  sign  of 
considerable  importance.    The  change  in 
the  shape  and  contour  of  the  chest  pro- 
duced by  Apneumatosis  lias  been  already 
described. 

The  results  of  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion in  the  young  child  are  in  all  cases 
less  to  be  depended  on  than  in  the  case  of 
the  adult.    AVhere  the  Apneumatosis  is 
extensive,  the  percussion  sound  is  dull 
and  attended  with  some  degree  of  resist- 
ance ;  but  as  it  generally  happens  that  the 
lobules  affected  are  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with  others  which  are  healthy,  or 
which  even  contain  a  greater  amount  of 
air  than  usual,  this  dulness  on  percussion 
often  escapes  detection  in  cases  where  the 
aggregate  amount  of  Apneumatosis  is 
considerable.      Emphysema,  as  before 
stated,    is   constantly   combined  Avith 
Apneumatosis.     The  presence  of  these 
emphysematous   patches  will  interfere 
with  the  results  of  percussion  practised 
immediately  over  them  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently obvious.    "When  the  whole  of  one 
lobe  is  affected,  or  when,  as  it  frequently 
occurred  in  cases  coming  under  our  own 
observation,  the  greater  part  of  the  lower 
lobe  on  either  side  has  lost  its  gaseous 
contents,  the  dulness  on  percussion  has 
been  very  marked,  and  the  width  of  the 
surface  presenting  this  dulness  has  in- 
creased from  day  to  day  under  observa- 
tion.     Generally   speaking,    then,  the 
presence  of  dulness  on  percussion  is  a 
positive  sign,  but  its  absence  is,  for  the 
reasons  just  stated,  not  a  negative  one. 
It  is  to  be  looked  for  at  the  basis  of  thi». 
chest  posteriorly,  and  next  in  order  of 
frequency  at  the  same  position  anteriorly. 

The  respiratory  murmur  disappears 
over  those  parts  of  lung  affected  with 
Apneumatosis,  if  the  disease,  be  widely 
spread.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
rare  to  meet  with  entire  absence  of  respi- 
ratory sound  on  auscultation,  some  sounds 
being  still  transmitted  from  deeper  parts. 
We  have  observed  its  complete  absence 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  very  young 
infants.    The  more  usual  circumstance  is 


that  the  breath-sound  is,  when  not  masked 
by  rhonchi,  somewhat  bronchial  m  charac- 
ter, the  solidified  lung  transmittnig  the 
sound  from  the  larger  air-tubes.     It  is 
somewhat  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
cases  in  which  rhonchi,  due  to  the  pass- 
a>re  of  air  through  mucus,  are  not  audible. 
With  reference  to  these  rhonchi,  the  most 
striking  character  they  possess  is  a  de";ree 
of  coarseness  and  roughness,  not  otten 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  adult.  Khoii- 
chal  fremitus  is  only  present  in  the  early 
stao-e      The  true  crepitant  rhonchus, 
which  is  in  the  adult  the  chief  distinctive 
si"-n  of  the  presence  of  pneumonia,  is  not 
heard    Authors  have  generally  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  this  pneumonic  crepitus 
in  youn"'  children,  supposed  by  them  to 
be  the  subject  of  "pneumonia,"  by  con- 
cluding- that  the  peculiarities  ot  the  struc- 
ture of  the  child's  lung  prevented  its  de- 
velopment ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  being  no 
pneumonia,  there  is,  therefore,  no  crepitus. 
It  is  unnecessary  further  to  describe  the 
various  kinds  of  rhonchi  which  are  found 
to  be  present  in  these  cases.    They  de- 
pend on  the  bronchitis  present.    An  im- 
portant circumstance  is  the  rapidity  with 
Avhich  these  changes  from  the  normal  con- 
dition may  take  place.    A  large  surface 
of  the  lung  may  become  solid,  causing 
dulness  on  percussion  and  loss  of  respira- 
tory murmur  in  twenty -four  hours  ;  the 
limits  Avithin  which  the  alterations  are 
observed  may  also  change  in  as  short  a . 
time  as  this.    Vaheix  observes  that  a 
dulness  of  all  the  posterior  part  of  the 
right  and  of  the  lower  third  of  the  poste- 
rior surfiice  of  the  chest  may  supervene  in 
the  space  of  twenty-nine  hours,  no  sign 
of  this  dulness  having  been  present  the 
day  before.'    This  is,  perhaps,  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  very  young  infants,  for 
in  older  children  the  lung  requires  to  be 
longer  subjected  to  the  necessary  process 
in  order  that  large  portions  may  become 
apneuraatic.    The  changeableness  of  the 
character  of  the  sounds  conveyed  to  the 
ear  by  the  stethoscope,  is  of  course  pro- 
duced by  and  follows  the  alterations  in 
the  lung-tissue  here  alluded  to. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  child's  voice 
interferes  Avith  any  observations  on  the 
intensity  of  the  resonance  as  felt  by  the 
hand,  the  vocal  fremitus. 

Such  arc  the  symptoms  and  signs  ob- 
served in  cases  Avhere  the  Apneumatosis 
is  tolerably  extensive  and  Avell  marked. 
In  cases  Avhere  it  is  inconsiderable  in 
amount,  and  scattered  over  diflerent  parts 
of  the  lobes,  the  physical  signs  may  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  determine  its  pre^;- 
ence,  and  the  general  symptoms  tlu^n 
afford  more  information.  Cases,  indeed, 
not  unfrequently  occur  in  Avhich  death 
having  taken  place,  the  Apneumatosis  is 


>  Loc.  cit.  p.  128. 
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found  to  ho  considerable,  but  having  tlie 
chiira.-lLTs  Iutc  alliidiul  to,  no  duiness  on 
jiLTcussion,  no  positive  .si;,'n  of  soiidilica- 
tion  iiaving  Ijeen  detected  during  life. 

Tlie  antrae,  dumtidn,  and  iiidiIc  of  tcrmi- 
vutioH  of  the  disease  nui.st  nec(!ssarily  vary 
in  dilferent  eases.    Tlie  disease  is  gen- 
erally fatal,  when  involving  the  lungs  to 
a  considerable  d(!gree.     A  cliild,  badly 
fed,  living  in  a  close,  confined  apiirtnient, 
breathing  constantly  a  vitiated  air,  may, 
if  attacked  by  bronchitis,  die  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Apneuniatosis  resulting 
tlierefroni,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  but 
the  time  will  vary  in  dilferent  cases.  If 
the  child  be  affected  with  atelectasis  to 
begin  with,  the  disease  is  more  quickly 
fatal,  but  if  previously  strong  and  toler- 
ably healthy,  its  duration  is  proportion- 
ately prolonged.    Hooping-cough  is  ex- 
ceedingly fatal  to  very  young  children, 
because  the  bronchitis  which  accompanies 
it  so  readily  gives  rise  to  Apneuniatosis 
but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  amongst 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  only 
that  the  disease  occasions  so  great  a  mor- 
tality, where,  in  fact,  the  predisposing 
causes  before  alluded  to  are  allowed  to 
come  into  operation.    The  hygienic  con- 
ditions being  favorable,  Apneuniatosis 
both  less  readily  occurs,  and,  when  pro- 
duced, is  less  likely  to  prove  llital,  than 
when  this  is  not  the  case.    Unless  inter- 
fered with,  the  natural  course  of  the  mal- 
ady is  from  bad  to  Avorse :  from  the 
nature  of  things,  the  disease  tends  to  in- 
tensify itself,  and  from  day  to  day  the 
aflection  increases  by  involving  more  of 
the  lung  substance.    As  the  disease  ex- 
tends, the  patient  becomes  very  feeble, 
unable  to  cough,  or  expel  the  mucus  from 
the  tubes,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  system  seems  to  undergo  a  diminu- 
tion.  This  is  proved  by  the  result  of  post- 
mortem examination  in  chronic  cases, 
and  is  made  evident  during  life  by  the 
pallid,  bleached  appearance  of  the  patient. 
After  suffering  under  the  symptoms  for, 
it  may  be,  two  or  three  weeks,  the  death 
takes  place  by  what  is,  in  reality,  a  slow 
asphyxia.   The  course  of  the  disease  may 
be  more  rapid,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  infants  who  have  previously  enjoyed  a 
better  state  of  health.    These  are  .seized 
with  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  per- 
vading the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger 
tubes,  and  large  portions  of  the  luiigs 
suddenly,  or  comparatively  so  at  least, 
become  apneumaticand  deeply  congested  ; 
death  then  rapidly  supervenes,  the  as- 
phyxia being  more  sudocative  and  acute 
in  character  than  in  the  former  case.  In 


'  See  the  author's  essay  "On  Pathology  of 
Hooping-cough"  (Cliurcliill,  18.'j5),  contain- 
ing the  results  of  the  examination  of  tlie 
lungs  after  death  in  nineteen  fatal  cases  of 
tliis  disease. 


I  both  cases,  recovery  may  of  course  be  the 
I  result,  although  the  lungs  are  a  long  time 
before  their  functional  activity  is"  com- 
liletely  restored  ;  the  seeds  of  future  mis- 
chief are  some  of  them  left  behind,  and 
niay  subKe(|uently  induce  a  return  of  the 
disease :  elii'oinc  emphysema  is  a  very 
frequent  result  of  Apneuniatosis. 

That  large  portions  of  lung  substance 
may,  witlnn  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
return  to  the  healthy  state,  wliieli  a  short 
time  before  had  been  obviously  ajmeuma- 
tic,  has  been  with  us  matter  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  same  circumstance  has  l)een 
noticed  by  others.  The  elJi^ct  of  judicious 
treatment,  in  restoring  clearness  of  per- 
cussion sound  and  respiratory  murmur,  is 
occasionally  indeed  very  marked,  and  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
dulness  which  before  existed  was  not  due 
to  true  pneumonic  consolidation  of  the 
lung.  The  cure  is  often  impeded,  may 
often  be  prevented  1>y  tlie  cmphjsema 
which  coexists;  for  altliough  the  child 
may  have  the  power  of  inspiring  forcibly 
restored,  the  thorax  being  already  filled 
by  the  eniphj  sematous  distension  of  cer- 
tain of  the  air-cells,  no  expansion  of  the 
apneumatic  lobules  occurs. 

The  Prognosis,  in  a  particular  case, 
is  favorable  if  the  aflection  he  recent,  oc- 
curring in  a  tolerably  healthy  child,  and 
when  the  muscular  power  is  not  greatly 
reduced  :  the  hygienic  and  other  condi- 
tions in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed, 
are  very  important  features  in  the  case, 
as  regards  the  prognosis.  In  infants,  Ap- 
neuniatosis occurring  in  connection  with 
hooping-cough  is  esiiecially  fatal ;  few  re- 
coyer  from  it  when  placed,  as  are  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders  in  large 
towns,  under  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions. 

DiAGifOSis. — Dulness  on  percussion  and 
bronchial  respiration  are  of  most  value, 
where  they  are  present ;  under  other  cir- 
cumstances the  altered  character  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  the  retraction  of 
the  chest-Avalls,  combined  with  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  are  data  on  which  a 
diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at  with  tolerable 
facility. 

The  diagnostic  signs  of  atelectasis  can- 
not be  entered  on  here.  In  reference  to 
the  other  conditions  with  which  Apneu- 
niatosis may  be  confounded,  and  which  it 
is  necessary  therefore  to  distinguish,  a  few 
remarks  will  suflice.  True  pneumonia  is 
very  rare  in  early  infancy ;  the  presump- 
tion in  a  particular  case  will  be,  there- 
fore, that  this  condition  is  not  present. 
The  absence  of  the  continued  and  persist- 
ent heat  of  skin,  the  absence  of  the  pneu- 
monic crepitus,  afford  negative  evidence 
tending  to  the  same  conclusion.    It  will 
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be  more  difficult,  "however,  to  distinguish 
between  a  case  of  true  pneumonia,  m 
which  the  innaniiuatory  acute  stage  has 
passed  away,  leaving  consolidation  of  the 
luno-  and  one  in  which  Apneuniatosis  is 
present.  Another  condition— ex'fensive  de- 
posit of  mUiary  tubercle  in  the  substance  of 
the  kings— might  present  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  somewhat  resembling  those 
observed  in  the  case  of  Apneuniatosis. 
The  history  of  the  case  would,  however, 
show  that  symptoms,  as  cough,  wasting, 
&c.,  had  been  observed  for  some  time  pre- 
viously ;  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  together  with  this  circumstance, 
could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  a  correct  con- 
clusion as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  by  the  way, 
that  Apneuniatosis,  as  a  complication,  is 
often  discovered  after  death  in  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs.  In  cases  of  pleurisy, 
with  effusion,  there  would  be  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  lower  part  of  the  base 
of  the  thorax,  together  with  absence  of 
breath-sound  on  auscultation,  both  of 
which  physical  signs  are  present  in  cases 
of  Apneuniatosis;  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  condition,  by  the  greater 
intensity  and  width  of  the  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, by  the  more  complete  absence  of 
respiratory  murmur,  observed  in  the 
former  case.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  Ap- 
neuniatosis, it  is  generally  found  that  the 
dulness  is  not  limited  to  one  side,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case  in  pleurisy. 

Treatment.  —  Patients  affected  with 
Apneuniatosis  have  lost  for  all  functional 
purposes  large  portions  of  the  lungs ;  it  is 
our  business  to  endeavor  to  restore  these 
portions  to  their  functional  activity,  and 
to  prevent  others  from  fiiUing  into  a  simi- 
lar condition.   Clear  indications  for  treat- 
ment will  be  found  on  examining  the  class 
of  causes,  effective  in  the  production  of 
Apneuniatosis.     As  every  circumstance 
which  tends  to  lower  the  muscular  and 
vital  power  of  the  patient  favors  the  pro- 
duction of  Apneuniatosis,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  we  are  not  likely  to  improve 
matters  by  the  exhibition  of  medicines 
having  a  lowering  character,  or  by  the  ab- 
straction of  blood,  in  a  case  where  the 
child  is  already  too  feeble.    Setting  aside 
for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  the 
bronchitis  itself,  which  is  or  has  been 
present  in  a  particular  case,  there  seems 
to  be  no  j^ood  reason  for  the  employment 
of  depletive  or  depressing  remedies  in  the 
treatment  of  Apneuniatosis.     There  are 
many  reasons  against  this  procedure.  The 
older  observers  carried  their  principles 
into  practice  :  they  considered  that  they 
had  to  treat  pneumonia,  and  they  treated 
it  accordingly.     It  is  no  less  incumbent 
on  us  to  adopt  a  treatment  precisely  the 
reverse. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  as  a 


general  rule,  when  an  infant  is  the  subject 
of  A  pneumatosis,  depletion,  local  or  other- 
wise, is  not  admissible.  The  same  must 
be  said  of  the  internal  administration  of 
tartar-emetic  in  repeated  doses. 

One  of  the  chief  difhcultios  to  be  en- 
countered is  the  iiiipedinieiit  offered  to 
the  entry  of  air,  by  the  presence  of  mucus, 
which  the  child  "is  unable  to  expel.  A 
primary  object  is  then  to  assist  the  respi- 
ratory efforts  of  the  patient,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  endeavor  to  diminish  the  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  mucus  in  the  air-tubes. 
Counter-irritation  is  a  valuable  means  to 
this  end,  the  degree  of  which  must  be 
adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  Mustard 
poultices  are  very  useful ;  they  can  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  do  not  produce 
prostration.     Blisters  are  objectionable 
from  their  weakening  tendency.  We  have 
found  frictions  of  the  chest  to  be  followed 
by  markedly  good  effects,  when  performed 
in  the  following  manner  :— The  hand,  lu- 
bricated with  sweet  oil,  is  to  be  rubbed 
tolerably  briskly  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  chest  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  together,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.     The  result  obtained  is  twofold,  a 
counter-irritant  effect  is  produced,  the 
blood  being  drawn  to  the  surface  and  the 
internal  congestion  thus  diminished,  and 
the  movements  of  the  chest  are  very  much 
facilitated.    The  movements  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest,  which  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  produced,  also  aids  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  matters  blocking  up  the  air-tubes. 
The  warm  bath,  producing  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  skin,  is  occasionally  of  service, 
but  is  less  suited  to  cases  of  Apneviinatosis 
than  at  the  outset  of  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis ;  its  operation,  if  continued,  or  too 
often  repeated,  is  too  weakening.  Nothing 
is  more  effective  in  removing  the  contents 
of  the  air-tubes  than  an  emetic,  for  which 
purpose  ipecacuanha  seems  to  be  the  best; 
eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  powder  is  a 
proper  dose  for  an  infant  a  year  old. 
Effective,  however,  as  is  the  emetic  in 
question,  it  is  not  to  be  administered 
rashly,  or  under  certain  circumstances. 
If  the  patient  be  very  weak  and  the  dis- 
j  ease  of  some  days'  duration,  the  emetic 
may  be  unsafe.      When   not  contra- 
indicated,  it  may  be  given  once,  hut  is 
not  to  be  repeated.    If  it  acts  efficiently, 
the  object  in  view  is  attained,  and  most 
patients  will  not  bear  its  repetition  unless 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.    A  little 
ipecacuanha  wine  (about  ten  drops),  given 
in  a  little  syrup,  every  four  or  six  hours, 
has  the  effect  of  promoting  expectoration. 
The  state  of  the  bowels  must  not  be  neg- 
lected, but  mild  aperients  only  are  ad- 
missible.   The  food  must  be  extremely 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  nourishing. 
The  breast  milk  for  an  infant,  milk  and 
water  for  an  older  child,  are  quite  suffi- 
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ciont  in  ordiiiiiry  cases.  The  case  is,  how- 
ever, dirteiTiil  wiii'ii  the  hiugs  are  exLen- 
sively  allected.  Thi-ii  all  our  etlbrts  must 
he  directed  to  the  luaiuteiiaiiee  of  the 
A  ital  powers.  Eineties  are  not  sale,  even 
mild  exi)eetoraiits  may  In;  impropi-r. 
Small  dosew  of  aromatic  spirit  ofammoiiia, 
or  steel  wine,  or  at  a  later  period,  the 
syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  nuist  he 
given,  and  together  with  the  milk  diet  a 


little  port-wine  and  water,  or  brandy-and- 
water,  and  weak  Ijeel-lea.  In  dieting 
young  children  it  is  too  often  iorgolten 
tliat  concentrated  food  is  not  well  digested, 
and  rich  cn^am  and  strong  Ijcef-lea  in 
many  cases  act  as  irritant  poisons  if  taken 
into  the  stomacliof  an  infant;  great  care 
must  he  taken  to  dilute  the  food  given,  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  digested,  or  it  will 
do  considerably  more  harm  than  good. 


bro:n^chitis. 


By  Frederick  T.  Roberts,  M.D.  Lond. 


Defhstttion. — An  afl'ection  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes, 
varying  from  mere  hypera3mia  of  limited 
extent,  to  an  intense  and  widely-distrib- 
uted inflammation,  which  may  involve 
the  deeper  structures.  It  usually  gives 
rise  to  an  increased  and  altered  secretion, 
containing  abundant  cells,  but  in  sonic 
cases  a  plastic  exudation  is  thrown  out 
into  the  tubes.  Hence  there  are  two 
chief  forms  of  Bronchitis,  named  the  Ca- 
tarrhal and  Plastic  or  Croupous,  each  oc- 
curring as  an  acute  and  chronic  affection. 

Synonyms.— Bronchial  Catarrh ;  Ca- 
tarrhus  Pituitosus ;  Catarrhus  fSuffbca- 
tivus  ;  Angina  Bronchialis  ;  Erysipelas 
Pulmonis  ;  Peri-pneumonia  Notha  ;  Bron- 
fhite  (  French )  ;  Broncliialentziindung 
(German). 


Acute  Catarrhaiv  Bronchitis. 
Acute  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

Katurai.  History.  —  Causes.  —  I. 
Predisposing. — These  are  due  partly  to 


the  individual,  partly  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternal conditions.  The  following  include 
the  most  important : — 

1.  Age. — There  is  no  age  at  which  Bron- 
chitis does  not  occur,  but  it  is  far  more 
commonly  met  with  at  the  extremes  of 
life.  It  is  a  very  frequent  complaint 
among  children,  especially  during  the 
first  two  years  of  life,  while  dentition  is 
going  on,  and  persons  of  advanced  years 
are  also  exceedingly  subject  to  it.  The 
occm'rence  in  children  of  various  affec- 
tions which  tend  to  have  Bronchitis  as  a 
complication,  and  in  old  persons,  of 
chronic  pulmonary,  cardiac,  and  other 
diseases,  will  to  some  extent  account  for 
this  ;  while,  in  addition,  they  possess  less 
vital  power  to  resist  the  ordinary  exciting 
causes.  The  table  below  shows  the  rate 
of  mortality  at  the  various  ages,  during  the 
year  1868,  as  contained  in  the  Eegistrar- 
General's  Eeports,  but  it  only  gives  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  relative  frequencj', 
as  Bronchitis  is  so  much  more  fatal  among 
the  old  and  young. 


MALES. 


Under  one  year 
One  year  .  . 
Two  years . 
Three  years  . 
Four  years 
Five  years 


Under  one  year 
One  year  . 
Two  years . 
Throe  years 
Fonr  years 
Five  years 


3849 
1585 
562 
289 
339 
207 


Ten  years  .    .  . 
Fifteen  years . 
Twenty  years 
Twenty-five  years 
Tliirty-five  years 
Forty-five  years . 


40  . 

Fifty-five  years  . 

2430 

52 

Sixty-five  j-ears  .  . 

3002 

85 

Seventy -five  years 

1956 

331 

Eighty-five  years 

300 

728 

10 

13G9 

FEMALES. 

.    .  2969 

Ten  years 

47 

.    .  1585 

Fifteen  years .    .  . 

61 

.    .  594 

Twenty  years     .  . 

93 

.    .  243 

Twenty-five  yc^ars  . 

327 

.    .  161 

Thirty-five  years 

615 

.    .  211 

Forty-five  years  . 

1267 

Fifty-five  years  . 
Si.xty-five  years  . 
Seventy-five  years 
Eiglity-five  years 
Above  .... 


2316 
3218 
2158 
440 
20 
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9  Sex  does  not  seem  to  influence  the 
nu'ubcr  of  cases  materially.    In  the  year 


that  the  lirst  year  of  life  gives  the  greatest 
dillerence.  Probably  men  have  bronchitic 
attacks  more  frequently  than  women  dur- 
ing the  adult  years,  being  more  exposed 

to  cold,  &c.  .     , ,    ^1  1 

3  JJa6iYs.-Unquestionably  those  Avho 

indul"-e  in  luxurious  and  cnervatmg  hab- 
its and  who  Avrap  themselves  nnnioder- 
ately,  or  live  in  rooms  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture, produce  a  relaxing  and  depressmg 
effect  upon  the  system,  and  render  them- 
selves more  obnoxious  to  slight  external 
influences.  The  excessive  care  which 
many  children  receive  in  these  respects  is 
certainly  injurious  •,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  resisting  power  may  be  in- 
creased by  a  judicious  process  of  inuring 
them  to  various  atmospheric  changes. 

4.  Temperamcnt.^lt  is  said  that  those 
of  a  sanguineous  and  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment are  more  liable  to  be  attacked,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  positive  facts  bear- 
inn^  out  this  statement. 

5.  State  of  General  ifcctZf/i.— A  constitu- 
tionally Aveak  state  of  the  system,  or  de- 
bility resulting  from  any  cause,  such  as 
deficient  and  improper  food,  or  severe  ill- 
ness, predisposes  to  Bronchitis  ;  while  the 
existence  of  any  positive  constitutional 
disease,  such  as  tuberculosis,  rickets, 
Bright's  disease,  gout,  diabetes,  cancer, 
&c. ,  is  still  more  favorable  for  its  occur- 
rence. 

6.  Condition  of  the  Lungs  and  Broncln. 
—The  presence  of  any  deposit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lungs,  as  tubercle  or  cancer, 
as  AVcU  as  the  existence  of  certain  chronic 
aflections,  especially  emphysema  and  di- 
lated bronchi,  necessarily  favors  the  set- 
ting up  of  Bronchitis.  If  the  mucous 
membrane  has  been  once  attacked,  it  is 
rendered  more  susceptible,  and  this  sus- 
ceptibility is  increased  with  each  attack  ; 
hence  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  per- 
son to  suflfer  every  year  when  the  cold 
Avcather  sets  in. 

7.  State  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation. — 
Any  heart  disease  that  interferes  with 
the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  bron- 
chial veins,  or  anything  that  causes  extra 
pressure  upon  the  circulation  in  the  bron- 
chial arteries,  has  a  considerable  predis- 
posing influence  as  regards  catarrh,  and 
may  even  excite  it.  In  the  manner  last 
mentioned,  abundant  ascites  is  said  to  act 
by  exerting  pressure  upon  the  aorta  helow 
the  origin  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  and 
thus  throwing  an  extra  strain  upon  them. 

8.  Occupation. — The  occupations  which 
seem  to  be  specially  favorable  to  Bronchi- 
tis, are  those  which"  involve  much  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  or  sudden  and  marked 
changes  of  temperature,  and  those  which 


lead  to  the  inhalation  of  irritating  parti- 
cles floating  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as 
cotton,  steel,  charcoal,  &c. 

9.  Social  Position.— Those  among  the 
poorer  ranks  of  society  are,  for  several 
reasons,  very  liable  to  Bronchitis.  A 
large  number  of  cases  occur  among  hospi- 
tal and  dispensary  patients. 

10.  CZimafe.— Bronchitis  is  very  much 
more  common  in  climates  characterized 
by  considerable  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, combined  with  low  temperature ; 
and  especially  where  there  are  sudden  and 
marked  variations  in  temperature.  _  The 
same  observation  apphes  to  individual 
districts  ;  those  that  are  bleak  and  damp 
being  rarely  free  from  bronchitic  cases. 
It  is°an  exceedingly  prevalent  disease  in 
this  country,  and  stands  very  high  as  a 
cause  of  death.    In  1867,  40,373  deaths 
occurred  from  Bronchitis,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  1902  to  every  miUion  per- 
sons living,  and  of  86,554  in  every  million 
deaths.    In  1868,  the  number  of  deaths 
was  33,258,  giving  a  proportion  of  69,765 
per  million  deaths.    The  mean  rate  of 
mortality  for  15  years,  from  1850  to  1864, 
was  1344-4  in  every  million  hving.    It  oc- 
curs in  diflTerent  districts  with  very  vari- 
able frequency.    The  following  statistical 
summing  up  gives,  approximately,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  Bronchitis  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  dilferent 
districts  during  the  year  1868  : — 

London,  1  in  442-3;  South  Eastern 
Counties,  1  in  805-01  ;  South  Midland 
Counties,  1  in  834-7  ;  Eastern  Counties,  1 
in  987-5;  South  Western  Counties,  1  in 
844-8;  West  Midland  Counties,  1  in 
665-03  ;  North  Midland  Counties,  1  in 
876-2  ;  Northwestern  Counties  (Cheshire 
and  Lancashire),  1  in  379-5  ;  Yorkshire, 
1  in  541-5  ;  Northern  Counties,  1  in  774-8; 
Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  1  in  955-4. 

11.  The  foregoing  statistics  prove  that 
Bronchitis  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
large  towns  and  cities  than  in  country 
places,  and  the  reasons  for  this  will  be 
obvious.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
fact  that  the  poorer  districts  of  cities  and 
towns  furnish  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases.  Places  where  extensive  manu- 
factures are  carried  on,  loading  the  atmo- 
sphere with  various  irritating  materials, 
have  also  always  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases. 

12.  Season. — By  far  the  largest  number 
of  cases  is  met  with  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year,  extending  usnally 
from  the  end  of  autumn,  through  the 
winter,  into  early  spring.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  the  kind  of  weather 
that  is  experienced.  The  number  of 
cases  was  considerably  less  in  the  year 
1868  than  in  1887,  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative mildness  of  the  weather  ;  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  weather  is  very  likely 
to  bring  with  it  numerous  broncliitic  at- 
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tacks,  find  llu;  prevalence  of  north-u.'istcrly 
or  easterly  winds  has  a  similar  inlluence. 

II.  ExciLlnij.—l.  In  t'.a;  ■,n-cal  niajority 
of  instances,  cold.  In  sonic  I'orni  or  other, 
acts  as  the  innncdiate  exciting'  cause  of 
Acute  IJronchitis.  It  may  produce  its 
elfects  in  various  ways  :  thus,  an  attack 
may  arise  I'roin  the  breathing  of  cold  air, 
especially  if  at  the  same  time  loaded  with 
moisture,  and  particularly  if  there  has 
been  a  sudden  change  I'rom  a  warm  and 
dry  atmospliere  ;  emerging  from  a  warm 
room  into  a  cold  atmosphere,  particularly 
when  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  and  sitting 
in  a  cold  draught,  contribute  numerous 
cases.  Wearing  an  insuflicient  amount  of 
clothing  in  cold  weather,  and  exposing  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  ;  neglecting  to 
change  damp  clothes,  or  having  wet  feet ; 
sleeping  in  damp  beds,  &c.,  are  all  fre- 
quent causes.  Infants  who  drivel  con- 
stantly and  profusely,  so  that  the  gar- 
ments covering  the  chest  are  always 
moist,  are  said  to  be  very  subject  to 
Bronchitis.  In  most  of  the  instances 
where  the  cause  cannot  be  traced,  it  is 
probable  that  the  patient  has  "  taken 
cold"  in  some  way  or  other.  The  modes 
in  Avhich  cold  produces  its  injurious  effects 
appear  to  be,  lirst,  by  causing  local  irrita- 
tion of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  disturbing  its  circulation  and  nutri- 
tion ;  secondly,  by  acting  upon  the  system 
at  large  in  some  way  or  other  not  under- 
stood, the  Bronchitis  being  only  a  part  of 
a  general  disturbance. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  sudden  great 
heat  after  cold,  e.  g.  passing  from  the 
night  air  into  a  very  hot  room,  is  said 
sometimes  to  cause  Bronchitis,  but  this  is 
dillicult  to  substantiate. 

3.  Another  important  exciting  cause  is 
the  direct  action  of  various  irritants  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air- 
passages.  This  may  arise  from  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  inhaled, 
such  as  a  very  high  or  low  temperature, 
or  from  its  containing  any  irritant  gas  or 
vapor,  e.g.  sulphurous  anhydride,  chlo- 
rine, ammonia,  &c.  ;  or  having  certain 
minute  particles  floating  in  it,  such  as 
dust,  steel-filings,  charcoal,  cotton,  flour, 
&c.,  and  in  the  same  category  may  be  in- 
cluded those  cases  of  Bronchitis  that  re- 
sult from  inhaling  certain  vegetable  sub- 
stances, viz.,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
and  the  emanations  from  hay.  "London 
fogs"  undoubtedly  act  in  this  way,  and, 
it  is  said,  also  miasmatic  productions. 
The  blood  remaining  in  the  tubes  after 
hcmorrha;[^e,  and  unhealthy  secretions 
from  cavities  in  the  lungs,  <fcc.,  coming 
into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane" 
may  excite  inflammations. 

4.  Certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood  are  very  prone  to  give  rise  to  Bron- 
chitis. To  this  is  attributable  that  form 
which  complicates  certain  febrile  aficc- 


I  tions,  especially  typhoid  fever  and  moa- 
;  sles,  and,  less  commonly,  scarlatina, 
smallpox,  hooping-cough,  diphtheria, 
typhus  fever,  &c.  It  is  particularly  liable 
to  occur  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  if  the 
eruption  comes  out  imperfectlv,  or  sud- 
denly recedes.  Neglect  of  proper  precau- 
tions during  convalescence  from  these 
ahections,  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  dangerous 
Bronchitis.  The  poison  of  syphilis,  as 
well  as  that  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  also 
produces  this  aliection,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly prone  to  occur  in  the  last  two  dis- 
eases if  sudden  metastasis  takes  place. 
The  state  of  the  blood  must  also  account 
for  those  cases  that  are  said  to  result  from 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  eruption  of 
erysipelas,  the  suppression  of  long-contin- 
ued discharges,  whether  natural  or  mor- 
bid, and  the  too  rapid  cure  of  an  old-stand- 
ing skin  disease.  Iodine  taken  internally 
sometimes  causes  bronchial  catarrli,  evi- 
dently due  to  its  presence  in  the  blood. 

5.  Various  deposits  in  the  lung  may 
not  only  predispose  to,  but  actually  excite 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  is  constantly  met  with  more  or  less 
when  tubercle  or  cancer  is  present,  and 
is  then  prone  to  be  localized. 

6.  In  connection  with  influenza,  Bron- 
chitis occurs  epidemically,  without  our 
being  able  to  trace  it  to  any  special  cause. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  are  often  simultaneously 
attacked,  so  that  the  complaint  may  al- 
most be  said  to  be  epidemic,  but  this  is 
due  to  obvious  atmospheric  conditions 
already  alluded  to. 

Sysiptomatology.— The  clinical  his- 
tory of  Acute  Bronchitis  varies  consider- 
ably under  different  circumstances,  and 
an  attack  may  range  from  a  slight  "cold 
in  the  chest,"  to  one  inducing  suffocation 
and  gravely  affecting  the  system  at  large. 
The  chief  reasons  for  these  variations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  age,  general  condition, 
and  health  of  the  patient,  the  previous 
state  of  the  lungs,  the  extent  of  mucous 
membrane  involved,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease. 

In  practice,  the  following  forms  are  met 
with  : — 

I.  Acute  Primary  or  Idiopathic  Bron- 
chitis, the  result  of  "cold,"  there  being 
no  previous  evident  lung  affection  : — 

1.  Involving  the  larger  and  middle- 

sized  tubes  only,  and  not  extend- 
ing into  the  smaller  tubes. 

2.  Implicating  the  smaller  tubes  — 

"Capillary  ]3ronchitis. ' 

II.  Secondary  Bronchitis  : — 

1.  In  connection  with  the  exanthe- 

mata. 

2.  In  certain  blood-diseases. 

3.  After  chronic  lung  and  heart  affec- 

tions. 
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III.  Mechanical : — 

1.  Hay-asthma,  &c. 

2.  That  resulting  from  mineral  and 

other  irritant  particles. 

IV.  Epidemic. 

The  primary  forms  it  will  be  necessary 
to  describe  at  some  length,  but  the  others 
will  call  for  only  a  few  remarks,  pointing 
out  in  what  respects  they  ditfer :  whereas 
Epidemic  Bronchitis  it  will  not  be  requi- 
site to  allude  to  again,  as  it  belongs  to 
Influenza. 

1.  Acute  Idiopathic  Bronchitis, 
not  extending  beyond  the  middle-sized 
tubes. 

Jiimsion. — This  is  almost  always  char- 
acterized by  the  occurrence  of  symptoms 
of  so-called  "catarrh,"  in  consequence  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal 
cavities  and  their  communicating  sinuses 
being  aflected,  and,  frequently,  the  con- 
junctiva;.   There  is  an  irritating  watery 
flow  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  a  feeling 
of  fulness,  heat,  and  soreness  in  these 
parts,  with  frequent  sneezing  fits.  Fron- 
tal headache  exists,  due  to  the  state  of 
the  frontal  sinuses.    The  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  throat  often  feels  sore  and 
rough,  and  frequent  attempts  are  made 
to  clear  it  from  mucus.    There  is  gener- 
ally uneasiness  over  the  larynx,  and  the 
voice  is  more  or  less  hoarse  and  husky, 
indicating  that  the  mucous  membrane 
liere  is  also  implicated.    Not  uncommonly 
the  catarrh  seems   to  spread  regularly 
downwards  along  the  respiratory  tract, 
beginning  in  the  nose.    In  some  instances 
the  larynx  is  alone  involved  at  first,  while 
in  otliers  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
seems  to  suffer  from  the  outset,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tract  escaping  ;  but  this  rarely 
happens  in  tiie  form  now  under  consider- 
ation.   Along  witli  these  local  symptoms 
there  are  others  of  a  general  character, 
almost  always  present  more  or  less.  The 
patient  feels  chilly,  or  there  may  be  even 
rigors  in  a  sensitive  person,  but  they  are 
never  of  marked  intensity,  and  several 
occur  at  irregular  intervals,  not  a  single 
prolonged  fit  of  shiverins:.  Their  severity 
is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  inflannnation.    In  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  the  patient  feels  hot,  but  the 
temperature  is  not  raised,  as  evidenced 
by  the  thermometer,  or  only  slightly. 
The  pulse  is  often  somewhat  increased  in 
frequency.   The  limbs  and  joints,  or  even 
the  body  generally,  are  "aflected  with 
pains  of  an  aching,  contused  character, 
and  there  is  a  general  sense  of  fatigue 
languor,  and  want  of  energy,  the  patient 
experiencing  a  disinclinat'fon  for  any  oc- 
cupation,  mental  or  physical.    lie  is 
heavy  and  drowsy,  but  sleep  is  often  rest- 
less and  uneasy.    There  is  fre(iuently  a 
turrcd  tongue,  anorexia,  and  constipation 
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evidencing  that  the  alimentary  canal  also 
sufl'ers.  Ill  nervous,  irritable  persons,  and 
in  the  older  children,  slight  delirium  is 
said  to  be  present  sometimes  ;  while  in 
younger  children,  especially  during  the 
period  of  dentition,  and  in  those  who  are 
weakly,  a  fit  of  convulsions  may  usher  in 
the  attack. 

After  the  initiatory  symptoms  have 
lasted  a  brief  but  variable  time,  those 
characteristic  of  the  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion set  in.  They  may  be  very  slight,  or 
tolerably  severe,  and  are  "local"  and 
"  general." 

Local. — Various  unpleasant  or  painful 
sensations  are  experienced  behind  the 
sternum,  especially  towards  its  upper  pai't, 
and  in  the  supra-sternal  notch.  These 
are,  more  or  less  heat,  sometimes  reach- 
ing to  actual  burning,  and  a  sense  of  sore- 
ness or  rawness,  which  may  amount  to 
considerable  pain — as  a  rule,  however,  it 
is  not  severe,  when  the  patient  is  quiet. 
A  deep  inspiration  aggravates  these  feel- 
ings in  a  variable  degree,  while  the  act  of 
coughing  gives  rise  to  much  positive  pain, 
of  a  raw,  aching,  burning,  or  tearing 
character.  This  is  not  only  complained 
of  behind  the  sternum,  but  also  radiates 
towards  the  sides,  as  if  in  the  course  of 
the  primary  bronchial  divisions.  If  the 
cough  is  severe  and  frequent,  a  feeling  of 
soreness  or  aching  is  soon  felt  all  over  the 
chest,  but  especially  towards  its  sides,  and 
the  base  where  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  attached.  A  very  unpleasant  irrita- 
tion or  tickling  is  also  experienced  above 
and  behind  the  sternum,  which  excites 
the  cough.  Tenderness  over  the  sternum 
is  often  present,  the  skin  feeling  sore  on 
percussion.  These  sensations  vary  much 
in  intensity,  and  may  merely  amount  to  a 
diftused  feeling  of  slight  heat  and  uneasi- 
ness over  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  most 
marked  behind  the  sternum. 

Dyspnoea  is  not  a  prominent  symptom, 
but  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  is 
often  somewhat  increased,  and  the  pulse- 
respiration  ratio  may  be  more  or  less 
altered.  The  act  of  breathing  is  labored 
in  many  cases,  and  there  is  always  a  sense 
of  oppression,  weight,  and  tightness  about 
the  chest,  esijecially  towards  its  upper 
part. 

Cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
striking  symptoms.  It  is  loud,  and  usually 
a  little  hoarse  at  first,  owing  to  the  larynx 
being  affected  ;  otherwise  it  is  free  from 
hoarseness.  It  comes  on  in  paroxysms, 
either  spontaneously,  or  from  any  slight 
irritation,  as  inhaling  cold  air.  These 
last  a  variable  time,  and  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. They  increase  in  frequency  as 
the  disease  advances,  and  often  become 
very  violent,  especially  after  a  sleep,  and 
on  first  lying  down  at  night.  There  is  no 
expectoration  at  the  outset,  the  cough 
being  hard  and  dry,  but  afterwards  each 
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fit  ends  with  oxpcctoration.  It  is  evi- 
dently duo  at  first  to  tlic  iiitnorniiiliy  irri- 
table condition  of  tlie  mucous  »ienii)rane, 
and  suljsequently  to  tiie  presence  of  ex- 
cessive and  altered  secretion  in  contact 
with  it,  which  is  itself  probably  of  an  irri- 
tating nature  at  lirst.  The  expertoralmi 
varies  in  its  characters  at  dillcrent  periods 
of  the  case.  At  the  beginning  it  is  small 
in  quantity,  thin  and  watery  in  appear- 
ance, almost  transparent,  but  frothy,  and 
has  a  saltish  taste.  The  clianges  it  under- 
«j;oe8  are  :  increase  in  quantity  to  a  varia- 
hlc  degree ;  dimiimtion  in  transparency, 
becoming  at  last  almost  or  quite  opaque  ; 
increase  in  consistence  and  viscidity ; 
diminution  in  frothiness;  loss  of  taste; 
aud  change  in  colors.  Thus,  it  generallv 
passes  through  stages  of  viscid,  semi- 
transparent,  slightly  yellowish  or  grayish, 
frothy  mucus,  to  a  muco-purulent  or  puru- 
lent-looking substance,  nearly  opaque,  of 
a  grayish-yellow, yellowish,  or  a  greenish- 
yellow  color,  and  but  slightly  aerated.  It 
usually  runs  together  into  one  mass,  but 
a  distinct,  nummulated  form  of  sputum  is 
sometimes  met  with,  which  is  thoroughly 
opaque.  Its  tenacity  and  adhesiveness 
may  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  stick  close- 
ly to  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  drawn  out  into  threads. 
Sometimes  it  is  quite  ropy  and  gelatinous. 
A  few  streaks  of  blood  may  be  seen,  espe- 
cially at  the  early  period.  Should  an  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  take  place, 
this  is  indicated  by  the  expectoration 
once  more  assuming  its  early  characters 
in  part.  As  the  sputa  become  altered 
they  are  more  easily  expelled,  especially 
from  the  larger  tubes,  and  hence  the 
cough  abates  and  is  much  less  painful. 
Microscopical  characters.  —  In  the  early 
.stage,  pavement,  columnar,  and  ciliated 
epithelial  cells  are  seen,  with  a  few  imper- 
fectly formed  cells.  Later  there  are  abun- 
dant young  cells,  discharged  from  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  many 
resembling  the  so-called  exudation  cor- 
puscles, and  at  last  pus  cells.  Molecular 
and  granular  matter  is  seen  in  quantity ; 
a  few  blood  disks  may  be  present,  and 
occasionally  amorphous,  fibrinous  coagula. 
Crystals  of  oxalates,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
visible. 

General. — In  the  slighter  cases  there 
are  no  notable  signs  of  general  indisposi- 
tion, but  if  the  attack  is  at  all  severe,  the 
system  gives  indications  of  being  affected. 
More  or  less  febrile  reaction  occurs,  the 
pulse  becoming  frequent,  but  rarely  above 
100  ;  at  the  same  time  in  a  healthj'  person 
being  strong  and  full.  The  skin  feels  hot, 
hut  not  acridly  ;  and  it  may  soon  l)e  moist. 
The  actual  temperature  is  never  very 
high,  but  it  follows  the  ordinary  rule  of 
increasing  in  the  evening.  If  the  fever 
precedes  the  bronchitic  symptoms,  it  is 
said  to  be  notably  more  severe.  Slight 


rigors  may  continue  throughout  the  at> 
tack.  The  tongue  is  generally  more  or 
less  furred,  but  moist ;  and  there  is  some 
thirst,  with  loss  of  appetite.  The  bowels 
are  mostly  confined.  Vomiting  may  oc- 
cur, especially  after  a  severe  fit  of  cough- 
ing. The  urine  presents  the  ordinary 
febrile  characters  in  a  varving  degree  : 
tiie  urea  and  jjigments  arc  increased,  but 
the  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  notably 
diminished.  There  may  be  lioat  during 
micturition,  probal^ly  from  slight  catarrh 
of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane.  A 
sense  of  languor  and  weakness  continues 
throughout  the  case,  and  there  may  be 
considerable  depression,  quite  independ- 
ent of,  or  out  of  proportion  to,  the  febrile 
state. 

A  favorahle  case  of  this  description  may 
run  its  course  in  three  or  five  days,  or 
may  last  two  or  three  weeks,  according 
to  the  number  and  size  of  tubes  involved, 
the  depth  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
state  of  the  patient.  The  fever,  if  any 
existed,  soon  abates,  and  the  local  symp- 
toms gradually  subside,  the  cough,  how- 
ever, often  holding  on  for  some  time, 
especially  in  the  mornings,  on  account  of 
the  secretions  having  accumulated.  These 
cases  do  not  alwaj-s  end  in  recovery.  In 
very  old  patients,  and  in  those  weakened 
by  disease  or  want,  fever  of  an  adynamic 
type  is  apt  to  be  present  from  the  first,  or 
to  follow  sthenic  fever,  es-pecially  if  this 
has  been  severe.  Then  there  is  great  de- 
bility, a  quick,  feeble  pulse,  a  dry,  brown 
tongue,  and  low  delirium.  Or  it  may 
happen  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  expel 
the  secretion  formed  in  the  tubes,  which 
therefore  collects  and  tends  to  pass  into 
the  smaller  tubes,  thus  possibly  causing 
inflammation  in  them,  or  blocking  them 
up,  and  leading  to  slow  suffocation.  In 
young  infants,  even  a  very  little  bronchial 
catarrh  may  lead  to  serious  results,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  feeble  and  ill-nourished, 
or  are  the  subjects  of  rickets.  Thej-  are 
unable  to  expectorate,  and  thus  the  fluids 
accumulate,  and  a  large  tube,  or  a  num- 
ber of  tubes,  become  blocked  u]>.  collapse 
of  portions  of  the  lung  resulting  from  this. 
Under  an}^  of  these  circumstances  a  fatal 
result  may  ensue.  In  a  comparativclj' 
few  instances  this  form  of  Bronchitis  re- 
mains as  a  chronic  affection,  particularly 
if  it  implicates  the  deeper  sti-ucturcs  of 
the  tubes. 

2.  Acute  Bronchitis,  involving  the 
minute  tubes.  CupiUari/  Bronchitis. — 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  condition,  even 
in  a  healthy  and  robust  adult ;  but  it  is 
peculiarly  grave  when  children,  old  people, 
or  very  debilitated  persons  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  among  whom  it  occurs  with 
considerable  frequency,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  mentioned.  This  results 
partly  frorii  the  great  interference  with  the 
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blood-aeration  that  it  involves,  partly 
from  the  accompanying  fever,  which  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  become  adynamic.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  larger 
tubes,  or  the  whole  tract  may  be  more 
or  less  involved  simultaneously  or  very 
rapidly.  In  some  instances  the  smaller 
tubes  seem  to  be  alone  affected  from  the 
first.  Tlie  early  symptoms  may  be  those 
already  described,  or  well-marked  rigors, 
severe  headache,  and  sickness  may  usher 
in  the  disease.  There  may  be  only  slight 
or  very  considerable  pain  behind  the  ster- 
num, but  it  is  absent  if  the  capillary  tubes 
are  alone  implicated.  Children  and  aged 
persons  often  do  not  appear  to  suffer  any 
particular  pain.  There  is  always,  how- 
ever, much  aching  and  soreness  about  the 
base  of  the  chest  and  epigastrium,  owing 
to  the  severe  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
expiratory  muscles  during  the  fits  of 
coughing.  This  is  aggravated  during  each 
paroxysm,  and  patients  frequently  sit  up 
or  bend  forwards  while  they  cough,  in 
order  to  release  their  abdominal  muscles, 
at  the  same  time  pressing  their  sides,  so 
as  to  give  them  supj^ort.  Dys^pncea  always 
attracts  attention,  but  its  degree  varies 
materially.  It  may  be  limited  to  accele- 
rated and  somewhat  laborious  breathing, 
with  a  feeling  of  constriction  and  oppres- 
sion across  the  chest ;  or  the  respirations 
may  be  extremely  frequent  and  hurried, 
attended  with  violent  efforts  during  inspi- 
ration, and  an  urgent  craving  for  air. 
There  may  be  constant  or  paroxysmal 
orthopnoea,  the  latter  supposed  to  be  due 
either  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or 
to  the  sudden  blocking-up  of  a  large  tube 
with  secretion.  The  absolute  frequency 
of  tiie  respirations  may  rise  to  50  or  more, 
and  being  increased  out  of  proportion  to 
the  pulse,  the  normal  ratio  is  disturbed, 
being  sometimes  2*5  to  1.  Wheezing  and 
whistling  sounds  are  often  present,  "audi- 
ble at  a  distance,  and  attending  both  in- 
spiration and  expiration.  Cough  occurs 
almost  continuously,  but  it  also  comes  on 
in  extremely  violent,  prolonged,  and  dis- 
tressing paroxysms,  during  which  the  face 
becomes  turgidly  red  or  p'urple,  the  veins 
swell,  and  the  arteries  throb.  Expectora- 
tion is  effected  with  much  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  secretion  being  exceedingly  ten^v 
cious  and  sticky,  and  having  to  be  expelled 
from  the  smaller  tubes,  while  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  bronchi,  which  normally 
assist  expectoration,  are  probably  para- 
lyzed in  many  cases.  The  sputa  are 
scanty  at  first,  but  soon  increase  greatly 
m  quantity,  becoming  chiefiy  muco-puru- 
lent,  yellowish-green,  or  bright  green  and 
opaque;  or  extremely  viscid,  glutinous, 
and  ropy:  they  may  partly  retain  the 
lorin  of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  minute 
cyhndrical  casts,  consisting  of  fibrinous 
exudation,  may  be  present,  or  irregular 


particles  of  the  same  substance.  Some 
frothy,  lighter  mucus  from  the  larger 
tubes  is  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  the 
above.  Children  do  not  expectorate,  or 
rather  they  swallow  what  they  bring  up, 
but  some  of  it  may  be  obtained  for  exami- 
nation by  wiping  the  base  of  the  tongue 
with  a  handkerchief  after  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  always 
severe.  At  first  there  is  ordinarily  con- 
siderable fever,  which,  in  the  case  of 
healthy  adults  and  plethoric  children,  is 
of  the  sthenic  type,  but  in  the  aged  and 
feeble  is  prone  to  be  asthenic  from  the 
outset,  or  speedily  to  assume  this  charac- 
ter. The  pulse  is  frequent,  quick,  and 
generally  full.  The  skin  is  hot,  but  may 
be  dry  or  moist.  The  temperature  may 
reach  103 '5°  Fahr.  in  the  evening,  when 
it  is  often  2°  in  excess  of  the  morning. 
Flushing  of  the  face,  and  headache,  in- 
creased by  the  cough,  are  commonly  pre- 
sent. Pains  are  complained  of  in  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of 
great  weakness  and  exhaustion.  Wast- 
ing occurs  in  proportion  to  the  fever  and  to 
the  interference  with  sleep,  which  is  gene- 
rally great.  Loaded  tongue,  anorexia, 
constipation,  are  usually  marked  symp- 
toms, and  there  may  be  much  sickness. 
Tlie  urine,  in  addition  to  being  febrile, 
is  sometimes  slightly  albuminous  tempo- 
rarily, and  it  is  said  a  trace  of  sugar  is 
occasionally  present.  Chloride  of  sodium 
ma}"  be  almost  totally  deficient. 

The  symptoms,  both  local  and  general, 
maj',  after  i-eaching  a  certain  point,  sub- 
side, and  gi'adual  recovery  take  place ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  favorable 
result  does  not  occur.  Indications  of  more 
or  less  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  are 
observed  in  almost  every  instance,  owing 
to  the  impaired  respiratory  process  ;  but 
in  manj%  especially  children,  this  consti- 
tutes the  main  source  of  danger,  and  leads 
to  a  fatal  issue.  Gradual  suffocation  is 
brought  about,  and  tlie  blood  becomes 
charged  with  carbonic  anhydride,  Avhile  its 
oxygen  is  proportionately  deficient ;  and 
hence  the  various  organs  essential  to  life 
are  supplied  with  blood  which  cannot 
maintain  their  functions.  When  this  hap- 
pens the  face  assumes  at  first  a  turgid, 
bloated,  and  more  or  less  red,  dusky,  or 
livid  appearance,  but  it  soon  becomes 
generally  pale,  while  the  lips,  tip  of  the 
nose,  malar  prominences,  and  external 
ears  deepen  in  their  lividity,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  surrounding 
pallor.  The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck 
swell.  The  surftxce  generally  is  also  cya- 
notic in  a  variable  degree,  particularly 
tlie  fingers  and  toes,  this  appearance  being 
very  marked  under  the  nails.  The  feet 
and  liands  may  swell  from  (wdema,  which 
may  extend  even  to  the  trunk.  The  tem- 
perature rapidly  falls,  especially  that  of 
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the  extremities.  Cold,  clammy  sweats 
break  out  abi>ut  the  I'ace  and  uiiper  |)art 
of  till!  body,  and  llicu  hprcad  iiuivurbally. 
liapid  cxliaii.stioii  of  tin;  vital  powens  iol- 
lows,  and  llii!  paliunt  allowH  his  head  to 
sink  on  llu!  pillow  or  drooj)  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  pulse  beeonics  <,'n!aliy  accele- 
rated, weak,  small,  and  comprcssiijle,  and 
at  last  ol'icn  irrei^ular.  intense  thirst 
is  complained  of.  Cerebral  symptoms  set 
in  early  ;  the  mind  wanders,  and  in  many 
cases  a  persistent  desire  to  get  out  of  Ijcd 
is  manifested.  I  have  seen  tins  well 
marked  in  some  adult  ca.ses.  There  is  at 
first  perpetual  restlessness,  with  a  deeply 
anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
great  dread  ;  but  these  conditions  soon 
cliaiijxe,  and  the  patient  becomes  more 
and  more  inditlerent,  with  dull  and  heavy 
eyes,  then  tixUing  into  a  drows}'  state,  out 
01  which  for  awhile  he  starts  suddenl}-, 
but  whicli  gradually  deepens  into  perma- 
nent stupor,  and  finally  complete  coma, 
which  precedes  death.  Convulsions  may 
occur  before  the  final  coma.  The  cough 
ceases  after  a  time,  the  power  as  well  as 
the  desire  of  expectorating  being  lost. 
Breathing  becomes  much  quieter,  but 
very  hurried  and  shallow.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  secretions  gradually  fill  up 
the  air-tubes,  and  thus  are  produced  rhon- 
chal  sounds,  audible  at  some  distance, 
which  change  into  gurgling  as  the  fluids 
rise  into  the  larger  tubes.  The  expired 
air  is  cool. 

The  urine  is  greatly  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, and  may  be  totally  suppressed. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  suddenly,  be- 
fore the  brain  is  much  involved,  owing  to 
the  blocking  up  of  a  large  bronchus  with 
secretion  ;  which  is  most  liable  to  happen 
in  young  children. 

Instead  of  the  symptoms  just  described, 
those  characteristic  of  adynamia  may 
arise,  especially  in  the  aged  or  feeljle,  and 
where  the  fever  has  been  excessive.  The 
tissues  are  rapidly  consumed,  and  the 
blood  loaded  with  the  resulting  impuri- 
ties. The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown- 
ish, with  a  red  tip  and  margins,  or  a 
thick  dark  fur  may  form  upon  it  behind. 
The  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  small, 
often  irregular  and  uncountable.  Low, 
wandering  delirium  sets  in,  succeeded  by 
coma.  Profuse,  clammy  sweats  break 
out,  the  extremities  becoming  cold. 
There  are  no  mai-ked  cyanotic  symptoms 
at  first,  but  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
sensorium  the  need  of  expectoration  is  not 
felt,  and  thus  the  secretions  accumulate 
in  the  tubes,  this  being  aided  by  jiaralysis 
of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the 
bronchi,  wiiicli  finally  leads  to  slow  sufib- 
cation. 

In  many  fatal  cases,  two  classes  of 
sym])toms  above  described  appear  to  be 
comiiined  more  or  less.  Certain  compli- 
cations may  occur  greatly  increasing  tlie  | 


danger,  the  chief  being  lobular  or  more 
extensive  pulmonary  colkjwe,  acute  em- 
l)hyscma,  lobular  or  lobar  pneumonia, 
congestion  ending  iu  oedema,  and  pleu- 
risy. 

The  term  "  reripneumonia  Notha"  is 
applied  rather  vaguely  to  some  cases  of 
IJroncliitis.  With  some  it  is  synonymous 
with  Capillary  Jironchitis ;  ljut  it  seems 
more  appro[)riatelv  to  refer  to  the  disease 
occurring  in  an  old  or  enfeebled  subject, 
after  some  chronic  malady,  with  febrile 
symptoms  at  first,  but  signs  of  adynamia, 
and  delicient  aeration  of  the  blood  setting 
iu  early 

3.  Bronchitis  occurking  in  con- 
kectiox  with  the  exanthemata. — 
Some  of  these  are  never  free  from  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  bronchial  catarrh,  more 
especially  typhoid  fever  and  measles,  and 
it  may  constitute  the  chief  source  of  dan- 
ger. It  is  very  apt  to  come  on  insid- 
iously without  pain  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  scarcely  any  notable  cough  or 
expectoration.  In  short,  physical  signs 
may  alone  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
catarrh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attack 
may  be  exceedingly  severe,  and  mask  for 
a  time  the  nature  of  the  fever.  In  mea- 
sles constantly,  and  in  scarlatina  usuallj-, 
coryza  exists  at  the  outset,  but  in  the 
other  fevers  it  is  commonlj^  absent.  The 
Bronchitis  may  come  on  early  or  late  in 
the  case.  Should  it  be  extensive,  or  the 
patient  be  much  weakened,  it  is  a  serious 
complication,  and  may  rapidl}'  lead  to  a 
fatal  result.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  non-occurrence  of  subjective 
symptoms,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy physical  examination  of  the  chest  at 
frequent  intervals. 

4.  Bronchitis  in  connection  "with 
Blood  Diseases. — In  some  instances  it 
may  be  considered  as  truly  secondarj',  de- 
pending immediately  upon  the  poisoned 
state  of  the  blood  ;  but  in  others  this  only 
acts  as  a  strong  predisposing  cause.  Here 
again  the  disease  is  prone  to  come  on  in- 
sidiously, without  any  marked  symptoms, 
and  also  to  last  a  long  time,  often  becom- 
ing chronic.  The  expectorated  matters 
are  said  to  contain  some  of  the  poisonous 
materials  which  accumulate  in  the  blood, 
such  as  sugar  in  diabetes,  urea  in  Bright's 
disease,  uric  acid  in  gout,  &c. 

.5.  Bronchitis  in  connection  with 
Chronic  Lung  and  Heart  Diseases. 
— When  occurring  as  the  result  of  de- 
posits in  the  lungs,  especially  tubercle, 
13ronchitis  is  very  commonly  localized  to 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  hence 
is  often  confined  to  the  apex.  It  is  not 
preceded  by  coryza,  and  there  are  usually 
no  marked  symptoms.  Should  there  have 
been  previous  chronic  Bronchitis,  cspe- 
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cially  witli  emphysema,  upon  which  an 
acute  attack  has  supervoued,  dyspnoea  is 
always  considerable,  and  is  liable  to  be- 
come extremely  urgent,  with  early  and 
grave  cyanotic  signs,  particularly  if  the 
heart  is  "also  atlected.  CEdema  of  the  ex- 
tremities, or  even  of  the  trunk,  readily 
occurs.  Pain  is  frequently  absent,  but 
llie  cough  is  distressing  and  severe.  In 
cases  of  emphysema,  the  expectoration  is 
at  first  very  frothy,  as  well  as  abundant. 
Even  a  slight  amount  of  acute  Bronchitis, 
superadded  tf)  extensive  chronic  catarrh 
with  emphysema,  brings  with  it  mugli 
danger. 

6.  Mechanical  Bronchitis.  —  The 
various  irritating  substances,  such  as 
charcoal,  &c.,  when  inspired,  at  first  give 
rise  to  slight  but  repeated  attacks  of  acute 
catarrh,  without  coryza,  not  attended 
with  pain  or  fever,  but  having  an  exceed- 
ingly irritable  and  frequent  cough,  with- 
out much  expectoration,  which  contains 
some  of  the  particles  inhaled.  The  con- 
dition soon  becomes  chronic,  and  will  call 
for  a  few  further  remarks  when  Chronic 
Bronchitis  is  treated  of. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  briefly  those  cases  in  which  brou- 
chitic  symptoms  are  brought  on  by  the 
inhalation  of  certain  vegetable  matters, 
the  most  important  being  "  hay-asthma," 
or  "hay-fever."  The  symptoms  of  bron- 
chial irritation  are  prominent.  Tiiere  are 
frequent  and  severe  paroxysms  of  cough- 
ing, but  there  is  generally  no  expectora- 
tion, or  at  most,  a  small  quantity  of  clear,  • 
thin,  watery  mucus.  Breathing  is  much 
oppressed,  and  there  is  often  considerable 
soreness  behind  the  sternum.  Marked 
coryza  occurs,  and  other  indications  that 
the  wliole  tract  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  is  involved  ;  much  general  lan- 
guor and  want  of  energy  is  experienced, 
but  fever  is  absent.  Only  a  few,  possess- 
ing a  special  idiosyncrasy,  are  liable  to 
this  complaint,  and  they  arc  attacked  on 
the  slightest  exposure  to  the  exciting 
cause,  and  sometimes  apparently  even 
without  this ;  hence  they  usually  suffer 
every  hay  season.  The  symptoms  come 
on  suddenly,  and  are  severe  almost  from 
the  outset ;  they  may  last  from  two  to  six 
weeks  or  more. 

Ipecacuanha  produces  very  similar  ef- 
fects, and  I  am  acquainted 'with  a  case 
which  recently  occurred,  in  which  a  severe 
attack  resulted  from  smelling  for  a  mo- 
ment a  bottle  containing  ipecacuanha 
powder,  as  an  experiment,  the  patient 
havmg  previously  suffered  in  a  similar 
way. 

Physical  Signs  Inspection,  (a)  Form 
and  size  of  chest  rarely  altered,  but  if  the 
lungs  are  greatly  distended,  the  chest  may 
be  somewhat  enlarged,  but  equally  so 
throughout.   (6)  Movements  more  frequent 


I  and  more  rapid  than  in  health,  in  propor- 
tion to  tiie  amount  of  dyspnoea.  Expira- 
tion is  evidently  dithculfc  and  ineffectual, 
and  hence  protracted.  In  most  cases  the 
abdominal  movements  are  in  excess  of 
the  thoracic,  but  if  there  is  extensive  ac- 
cumulation in  the  tubes,  the  upper  costal 
movements  become  considerably  the  more 
marked,  and  elevation  is  often  in  excess 
of  expansion.  Much,  however,  will  de- 
pend on  age,  sex,  the  extent  of  the  tubes 
involved,  &c.  In  children,  particularly  if 
they  are  subjects  of  rickets,  signs  of  more 
or  less  imperfect  inspiration  are  com- 
monly observed.  The  epigastrium,  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  and  contiguous  rib  car- 
tilages sink  in  during  each  inspiratory 
act,  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  in  laterally, 
and  the  supra-clavicular  regions  become 
deeply  hollow.  Niemeyer  mentions  an- 
other sign  of  the  same  condition,  viz. 
"  ijrominence  of  the  supra-  and  infra-clav- 
icular regions,  with  feeble  respiratory 
movements. " 

2.  Palpation. — In  addition  to  the  signs 
mentioned  under  "Inspection,"  palpa- 
tion reveals  usually  "rhonchal  fremitus," 
of  variable  quality  and  extent.  It  may 
be  felt  over  a  large  area,  without  a  large 
number  of  tubes  being  necessarily  in- 
volved ;  but  should  it  continue  thus  for 
some  days,  it  indicates  widely-spread 
Bronchitis.  The  presence  of  this  fremi- 
tus shows  that  some  of  the  more  super- 
ficial tubes  are  affected.  It  generally 
accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, but  it  is  often  more  marked  during 
one  or  other  act.  A  cough  may  cause  it 
to  disappear,  or  alter  its  position.  Stokes 
states  that  it  is  more  marked  in  females, 
and  over  the  lower  and  middle  part  of 
the  chest.  It  may  be  felt  only  in  front, 
and  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
This  sign  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
physical  examination  of  very  j'^oung  in- 
fants. Vocal  fremitus  varies  widely,  and 
cannot  be  relied  on.  Tussive  fremitus  is 
often  well  marked. 

3.  Percussion. — In  most  cases  the  area 
and  amount  of  pulmonary  resonance  are 
not  obviously  altered.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  however,  especially  in  children, 
that  owing  to  the  air-vesicles  and  small 
tubes  being  permanently  distended  in  con- 
sequence of  obstruction,  the  resonance  is 
in  excess,  both  in  extent  and  degree,  and 
is  not  diminished  after  expiration  in  the 
normal  proportion.  Rarely,  a  certain 
amount  of  deficiency  in  tone  may  be  no- 
ticed over  the  base  of  the  lungs  poste- 
riorly, owing  to  great  accumulation  of 
secretion,  congestion  with  oedema,  or  lobu- 
lar collapse ;  and  the  same  may  be  oli- 
nerved  in  other  parts  of  the  chest,  if  col- 
lapse has  resulted  from  obstruction  of  a 
large  tube,  or  even  extensively  should  the 
main  bronchus  be  jn-csscd  upon  by  en- 
larged glantls,  which  is  said  to  happen 
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somctimos.    In  infantfi,  a  Bound  resem-  I 
l)lin<,'  tlie  "  hruil  de  jxd  felc''^  muy  often  he  ; 
produced  b}'  sluvrp  perciissiou,  especially 
during  exi)iration,  variabh;  in  its  Hite. 

4.  Amcullniioii.  (a)  Jii'iiinnitori/  Souiuh. 
—  Those  vary  considerahly  in  dillerent 
parts  of  the  chest.  Where  the  tubes  arc 
free  the  sounds  an;  loud  and  exaggerated, 
and  this  is  usually  the  case  towards  the 
ujjper  part  of  the  thorax.  Over  the 
atl'ected  regions  they  are  weak,  and  may 
become  totally  suppressed,  owing  to  the 
narrowing  or  eomi)lete  closure  of  tiie  tubes 
by  thickened  membrane  and  secretion  ;  or 
temporarily,  from  spasm  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  Their  quality  is  always  harsh  and 
coarse,  and  expiration  is  prolonged.  In 
tlie  early  stage  the  sounds  seem  dry,  but 
later  on  certain  rhonehi  are  mingled  with 
them,  by  which  they  may  be  completely 
masked. 

(6)  Adventitious  Sountls.  —  These  in- 
clude the  various  "rhonehi"  produced  by 
the  air  passing  through  tubes  containing 
fluid,  or  diminished  in  calil)re  by  thick- 
ened mucous  membrane  or  spasm.  They 
vary  with  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
fluids,  the  size  of  the  tulies  in  which  they 
are  originated,  &c.,  and  are  divided  into 
"dry"  and  "moist."  The  former  com- 
prise the  sonorous,  which  are  very  low- 
pitched  and  grave  in  tone,  resembling  the 
sound  of  snoring  generally,  but  sometimes 
of  rubbing  or  other  quality,  often  heard 
extensively,  and  giving  an  impression  of 
superficialness  in  their  origin ;  and  the 
'■'■sibilant,''^  which  are  higli'-pitched,  and 
may  be  musical,  hissing,  or  wliistling.  If 
the  sibilant  rhonehi  are  extensively  heard, 
it  indicates  that  the  smaller  tubes  are 
affected.  Occasionally  "  clicking"  sounds 
of  dry  character  are  observed.  The 
"moist"  rhonehi  are  all  more  or  less 
bubbling,  being  caused  by  the  passage  of 
air  through  fluid.  They  vary  much  in 
size,  quality,  and  pitch,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  consistence  of  the  fluid  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  tubes  in  which 
they  arc  produced,  and  the  varieties  are 
named  "mucous,"  "submucous,"  "sub- 
crepitant,"  &c.  Occasionally  they  have 
a  "rattling"  character. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these 
rhonehi  are  variously  combined,  and  are 
heard  in  different  parts  of  the  chest,  ac- 
cording to  the  seat,  extent,  and  stage  of 
the  Bronchitis.  Generally  they  exist  on 
both  sides,  though  not  to  the  same  degree, 
but  may  be  localized  to  apai't  of  one  lung. 
At  first  the  "dry"  may  alone  be  present, 
but  the  "moist"  are  soon  added,  and 
frequently  both  forms  arc  perceptible  from 
the  first.  The  "moist"  are  usually  most 
marked  behind  and  towards  the  base  of 
the  lungs.  All  kinds  arc  liable  to  change 
their  sites,  as  well  as  to  disappear  for  a 
time,  sometimes  puddcnly,  either  from  the 
secretions  having  been  driven  out  of  the 
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I  tubes,  or  Ijeeause  these  have  become  tlior- 
;  oughly  blocked  u]).    A  strong  cough  will 
often  disperse  many  of  them.    These  re- 
marks are  especially  true  with  regai-d  to 
the  sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonehi. 

When  Capillary  IJroncliitis  is  present, 
abundant  and  very  minute  bubbling  rhon- 
ich  are  lieard  towards  the  hjwcr  psirt  of 
both  lungs,  accompanying  inspiralion  and 
expiration,  and  completely  hiding  the 
ljn;ath-sounds  ;  while  higher  uj)  tliey  are 
larger,  and  the  respiratory  sounds  are 
perceived,  altered  in  quality.  This  may 
be  partly  the  result  of  gravitation,  but 
very  extensive  and  nnnute  rhonehi  indi- 
cate that  the  smaller  tubes  are  themselves 
implicated. 

(c)  The  action  of  the  heart  sometimes 
causes  rhonchal  sounds. 

Vocal  resonance  is  not  materially  al- 
tered in  either  direction.  The  cough  is 
generally  very  loud,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  rhonchal  sounds. 

5.  Position  of  Organs. — As  a  rule  this  is 
normal,  but  if  the  lungs  are  greatly  dis- 
tended the  diaphragm  is  de  pressed,  and 
with  it  the  liver  and  spleen  somewhat. 
The  heart  is  said  to  be  pushed  downwards 
and  to  the  right.  In  some  cases  which 
have  recently  fallen  under  my  notice  in 
the  post-mortem  room,  the  heart  was  so 
placed  that  its  right  border  lay  almost 
horizontally  on  the  diaphragm,  and  its 
apex  was  outside  the  left  nipple-line,  oc- 
cupying a  similar  position  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Niemeyer  as  occurring  in  em- 
physema. 

Duration  and  Termixatiox.  —  In 
the  milder  forms  the  duration  varies  from 
four  or  five  days  to  three  weeks  or  more, 
but  a  case  is  usually  convalescent  under 
nine  to  twelve  days.  In  fatal  cases  of 
Capillary  Bronchitis  death  generally  oc- 
curs in  a  few  daj'S,  but  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  certain  average.  Walshe  gives 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day  for  cliil- 
drcn,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  for 
adults.  Convalescence  is  not  thoroughly 
established  for  some  time  in  cases  that 
recover,  but  generally  begins  under  three 
weeks.  The  clinical  terminations  arc  : 
(o)  complete  recovery,  (h)  death,  (c)  transi- 
tion into  the  chronic  state.  Relapse  ma}' 
occur,  or  an  extension  of  the  Bronchitis"; 
but  this  is  not  common.  As  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  an  affection  very  liable  to  re- 
cur*. It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  may 
leave  behind  it  permanent  emphysema,  or 
may  be  the  foundation  of  certain  forms 
of  phthisis.  Niemeyor  believes  that  ex- 
tensive acute  bronchial  catarrh  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  "galloping  con- 
sumption." 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  oi'dinary  Bronchitis  are  the  vari- 
ous sensations  behind  the  sternum,  a 
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Tcafccr  or  less  sense  of  oppression,  often 
amounting  to  clyspua;a,  witli  wheezing, 
cough,  and  expectoration,  having  the 
characters  ah-eady  described.  The  pre- 
vious catarrh,  as  well  as  the  general  symp- 
toms, with  slight  but  repeated  rigors,  and 
absence,  or  comparatively  small  degree, 
of  fever,  are  also  important.  The  more 
significant  physical  signs  include  absence 
of  duluess,  or  any  material  alteration  in 
the  vocal  fremitus  or  resonance;  the  char- 
acters of  the  breath-sounds,  but  especially 
the  presence  of  the  various  rhonchi,  as 
indicated  by  palpation  and  auscultation. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  proper  diagnosis, 
but  doubt  may  arise  in  some  instances. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  notice  briefly  the 
special  diagnosis  of  Bronchitis  from  cer- 
tain other  affections. 

It  cannot  be  decided  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  hooping-cough,  whether  the  case  is  not 
one  of  Bronchitis.  Subsequently  the 
paroxysmal  nature  of  the  attacks — with 
the  peculiar  cough  and  expectoration, 
often  followed  by  vomiting — is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  hooping-cough.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  complicated  with  Bron- 
chitis, which  is  then  revealed  by  its  phy- 
sical signs. 

In  some  children  the  breathing  of  Bron- 
chitis may  at  first  someM'hat  resemble  that 
of  croup,  the  cough  being  at  the  same 
time  hard  and  ringing  or  husky,  and  the 
voice  affected.  The  evidences  of  Bron- 
chitis in  such  a  case  are,  the  presence  of 
catarrh  ;  breathing  less  affected,  and  not 
truly  stridulous,  but  wheezing  ;  fever  ab- 
sent or  slight ;  the  cough  is  soon  moist, 
and  expectoration  may  be  obtained  by 
wiping  the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  does 
not  contain  any  shreds  of  membrane. 
Physical  examination  also  shows  the  ex- 
istence of  rhonchi,  &c. 

Laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  distinguished 
by  its  own  special  symptoms,  which  arc 
localized  in  this  part,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  chest-symptoms  and  physical  signs 
of  Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia  occurring  in  the  adult  is 
usually  easily  diagnosed  from  Capillary 
Bronciiitis  by  attention  to  the  following 
points.  There  is  a  single,  prolonged,  and 
severe  introductory  rigor,  followed  by  in- 
tense fever,  with  a  burniugly  hot  and  dry 
skin.  A  sharp  pain  is  experienced  in  the 
side,  and  the  cough  is  less  marked,  being 
usually  attended  with  rusty  expectoration" 
The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  more  dis- 
turbed, but  the  sense  of  dyspnoea  is  less, 
and  there  are  no  cyanotic  ai)pearances. 
Physical  examination  discloses  dulness, 
increased  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance, 
crepitant  rlionchus,  and  bronchial  or  tu- 
bular breathing,  in  pneumonia,  usually 
limited  to  one  base.  When  an  acute  at- 
tack supervenes  upon  Clu-onic  IJronchitis, 
it  may  give  rise  to  dulness  at  one  base, 


and  respiration  may  become  high-pitched, 
bronchial,  or  even  diffused  blowing,  but 
it  is  never  actually  tubular,  and  vocal 
resonance  is  not  of  a  metallic  and  sniffling 
character.  In  such  a  case  attention  must 
also  be  paid  to  the  symptoms.  From 
lobular  pneumonia  occurring  in  children 
tlie  diagnosis  is  often,  dillicult.  In  this 
affection  frequently  no  dulness  can  be  ob- 
served, or  it  may  be  present  in  Bronchitis 
from  collapse.  In  the  latter  the  moist 
rhonchi  are  much  more  diffused,  and  of 
larger  size  ;  at  lirst  they  are  generally 
limited  to,  and  throughout  are  most 
marked  at  the  bases,  wliereas  in  lobular 
pneumonia  they  are  scattered  irregulai'ly. 
Tubular  breatliing  is  not  heard  in  Bron- 
chitis. There  is  less  fever,  and  the  skin 
is  not  acridly  hot,  being  often  moist.  The 
respirations  are  more  frequent  in  lobular 
pneumonia,  but  the  sense  of  dyspncea  is 
much  less  as  well  as  the  asphyxial  appear- 
ances and  general  anxiety. 

The  sj'mptoms  and  physical  signs  of 
pleurisy  are  so  totally  different  from  those 
of  Bronchitis,  that  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  say  anything  as  to  their 
diagnosis. 

When  a  child  is  attacked  with  bronchial 
symptoms,  it  is  .sometimes  difficult  to  de- 
termine at  first  whether  they  constitute 
the  entire  ailment,  or  are  associated  with 
one  of  the  exanthemata.  The  amount  of 
fever  as  evidenced  by  the  thermometer, 
and  the  special  symptoms  premonitory  of 
the  various  fevers,  must  be  the  guides 
until  the  eruption  appears.  The  same 
applies  to  typhoid  fever,  at  any  age,  which 
may  be  at  the  early  period  masked  by  the 
bronchial  catarrh  if  its  ordinary  symp- 
toms are  not  prominent.  The  thermome- 
ter will  prove  of  great  value  in  any  such 
cases. 

Prom  the  various  forms  of  acute 
phthisis.  Capillary  Bronchitis  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters. 
The  fever  is  much  less,  and  consequently 
the  temperature  is  considerably  lower; 
the  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  less  pervert- 
ed ;  signs  of  asphyxia  set  in  ;  there  is  free 
expectoration  of  a  muco-purulent  charac- 
ter. There  are  abundant  dry  and  moist 
rhonchi,  tlie  latter  being  most  marked  be- 
low. In  one  form  of  acute  phthisis  tliere 
are  signs  of  consolidation,  followed  by 
those  of  cavities.  In  the  true  tubercular 
miliary  form  there  are  hardly  any  physi- 
cal signs  except  scattered  rhonchi,  wliich 
are  most  abundant  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  lung.  The  dyspnoea  is  very- 
great,  and  there  is  violent  fever. 

Prognosis  and  Mortality. — As  will 
be  seen  from  the  tables  given  when  con- 
sidering the  causes  of  Ikonchitis,  this  is  a 
disease  attended  with  much  danger,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  extensive.  Its  prognosis 
must  be  guided  by  the  following  circum- 
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stances:  1.  Age.  The  mortality  is  far 
greater  aiiKnig  children,  especially'  youn^ 
iul'aiits,  and  the  aged,  tliau  in  adultw. 
2.  ISUUc  of  Jlmllli.  Tlie  daiif,'er  will  be 
iucreased  in  proportion  as  this  is  below 
par,  and  particularly  if  there  is  any  posi- 
tive disease  present,  either  acute  or 
chronic,  3.  Extent  of  iujkuumuiion.  If 
both  lungs  are  widely  a/lectcd  witii  Capil- 
lary Bronchitis,  the  jjrognosis  is  grave, 
even  in  healthy  adults.  4.  Frevioim  stale 
of  tlie  lungs  and  heart.  Any  chronic  dis- 
ease of  these  organs  will  seriously  aggra- 
/  vate  the  danger,  but  especially  extensive 
enii)hysenia,  with  dilatation  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  5.  Special  symp- 
t07ns.  Those  of  evil  import  are — exces- 
sive expectoration,  of  thick  and  viscid 
chai-acter,  and  brought  up  with  difficulty  ; 
suppression  of  cough,  with  accumulation 
of  secretion  in  the  tubes  ;  very  frequent 
and  rapid  breathing,  with  signs  of  as- 
phyxia ;  quiet  and  shallow  breathing  in 
an  otlierwise  bad  case  ;  evidences  of  im- 
perfect inspiration  in  children  ;  very  fre- 
quent and  feeble  pulse  ;  adynamic  symp- 
toms ;  the  head  being  kept  on  a  low  level 
from  the  first  iu  a  grave  case.  6.  Presence 
of  complications.  Those  that  add  gener- 
ally to  the  gravity  of  the  case  are — col- 
lapse ;  pneumonia,  lobar  or  lobular  ;  con- 
gestion with  oedema  ;  acute  emphysema  ; 
pleurisy;  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh. 
7.  Epidemic  character.  8.  Time  and  method 
of  treatment.  The  sooner  appropriate  care 
and  treatment  are  adopted,  the  more 
likely  is  a  case  to  be  brought  to  a  favor- 
able issue. 

Pathology. — Bronchitis  is  in  most 
cases  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  is  often  associated  with  a  similar  con- 
dition in  the  trachea.  The  membrane 
becomes  hypersemic,  and,  as  a  result  of 
this,  excessive  fluid  is  soon  poured  out 
into  the  tubes,  as  well  as  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tissues.  Nutrition  is  per- 
verted, and  an  excessive  formation  of 
cells  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
membrane ;  tliese  are  thrown  off  in  a 
more  or  less  imperfect  state,  and,  min- 
gling with  the  fluid,  give  rise  to  the  va- 
rious corpuscles  seen  in  the  expectoration, 
to  which  this  principally  owes  its  increas- 
ing opacity.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  purely 
local  complaint,  the  result  of  direct  irrita- 
tion ;  in  others  it  is  but  a  part  of  some 
general  condition  of  the  system,  produced 
under  the  influence  of  "  cold"  and  other 
agencies,  in  which  the  mucous  membranes 
are  very  liable  to  suficr  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively. Again,  in  some  instances  it 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  membrane  to  assist  in  throwing  ofl' 
some  morbid  material  contained  in  the 
blood,  which  is  attended  with  congestion. 
"With  regard  to  what  is  termed  "Capil- 


I  lary  Bronchitis,"  in  many  instances  un- 
doubtedly this  term  is  properly  applied. 
There  i«  an  actual  inliaiumatoi-y  state  of 
the  snaaller  tubes,  which  may  either  ex- 
tend from  the  larger  tubes,  or  originate 
there  in  the  first  instance,  or.  I  l;elieve, 
may  in  some  cases  be  caused  by  tlie  ii-ri- 
tation  of  secretions  formed  in  the  larger 

:  tubes,  running  back  into  tlie  smaller. 
But  in  other  instances  there  are  no  evi- 
dences of  any  inflammation  in  the  capil- 
lary tubes,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
tiicre  is  merely  a  collection  of  fluid  in 
these  tuljes,  which  has  flowed  down  from 
those  of  larger  calibre,  in  consequence  of 
a  want  of  power  to  expectorate.  This 
would  Ije  aided  by  gravitation,  as  well  as 
by  the  destruction  of  the  ciliated  epithe- 
lium, and,  after  a  while,  by  paralyr=is  of 
the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the 
bronchi.  The  fluids  thus  accumulating, 
added  to  that  normally  forming  in  the 
tubes,  which  might  be  somewliat  increased 
froni  congestion,  would  account  for  the 
serious  symptoms  in  these  cases.  The 
fever  which  may  accompany  Bronchitis 
is  not  usually  due  to  the  inflammation, 
but  is  a  part  of  the  general  state.  None 
is  present  if  the  affection  is  local  and 
limited.  The  asphyxial  symptoms  are 
easily  explained  by  the  obstruction  in  the 
air-tubes,  and  consequent  interference 
with  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  In 
proportion  as  the  vital  powers  are  below 
par  will  be  the  tendency  of  the  combined 
fever  and  imperfect  respiratory  process  to 
lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

Morbid  Anatosiy. — On  opening  the 
thorax  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  ex- 
tensive Bronchitis,  the  lungs  do  not  col- 
lapse, but  remain  distended,  or  may  even 
bulge  out :  this  is  caused  by  the  air  being 
unable  to  escape  through  the  obstructed 
tubes,  and  even  pressure  cannot  mate- 
rially diminish  their  bulk.  The  degree 
of  this  distension  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  number  and  size  of  the  tubes 
affected.  The  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sents various  forms  of  redness,  and  gene- 
rally all  are  seen  more  or  less  in  the  same 
case.  Thus,  it  may  be  arborescent,  ca- 
piliform,  mottled,  streaked,  in  points,  or 
diffused,  but  it  is  not  uniformly  spread 
over  a  large  surfiice  as  a  rule.  In  tint  it 
may  vary  from  a  bright,  vivid  pink-red, 
to  a  somewhat  dark,  venous  hue,  the  lat- 
ter being  observed  in  the  later  stages.  It 
is  sometimes  scarlet,  and  has  a  velvety 
appearance.  The  redness  does  not  ordi- 
narily extend  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth 
divisions,  often  not  beyond  the  second  or 
third,  but  it  is  said  that  even  the  finest 
ramifications  may  exhibit  it.  It  is  gener- 
ally more  marked  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  lung.  Possibly  the  action  of  the 
elastic  and  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of 
the  bronchi  may  diminish  it  after  death. 
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Where  the  tubes  bifurcate,  it  is  often 
well  marked.    Thickening  and  opacity  oi 
the  membrane  are  also  observed,  to  a 
I^reater  or  less  degree,  from  distension  of 
the  vessels  and  infiltration  into  its  sub- 
stance ;  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  ire- 
nuentlv  from  the  presence  of  exudation  m 
the  submucous  tissue,  the  tubes  are  re- 
duced in  calibre,  but  unequally,  and  the 
surftxce  of  tlie  membrane  appears  uneven. 
The  more  minute  tubes  may  be  completely 
closed  up;  and  this  is  especially _ apt  to 
happen  in  youug  children.    The  tissue  of 
the  membrane  is  relaxed  and  sottened  ; 
often  it  cannot  be  stripped  off  for  any 
leu'^th.    Patchy  abrasions  of  the  epithe- 
lium are  frequent,  giving  sometimes  an 
appearance  of  slight  ulceration,  but  this 
is  never  observed  in  children  (Vogel).  In 
the  very  early  stage  abnormal  dryness  is 
observed,  or  a  very  small  quantity  ot 
transparent  tenacious  substance  covers 
the  surface.    Soon  excessive  secretion  is 
formed,  and  various  materials  are  found 
in  the  tubes,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  expectoration.  They 
may  be  so  abundant  as  to  extend  from 
the  finest  ramifications  up  even  to  the 
trachea,  completely  filling  all  the  canals. 
In  appearance  the  contents  of  the  tubes 
resemble  frothy  mucus,  or  a  muco-puru- 
lent,  or  even  purulent-looking  fluid;  the 
degree  of  viscidity  and  adhesion  to  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  varies,  but  is 
usually  marked.    More  or  less  blood  may 
be  present.    Sometimes  a  fibrinous-look- 
ing  material  is  seen  attached  to  the  sur- 
face, lying  loose  in  flakes  or  masses,  or 
even  forming  complete  casts  of  the  smaller 
tubes,  which  may  be  hollow  or  solid.  The 
microscope  reveals  epithelium  scales,  per- 
fect and  ciliated  in  the  early  stage,  but 
afterwards  imperfect,  small  and  some- 
what oval  in  shape  ;  so-called  mucus  and 
exudation  corpuscles;  large  pus-corpus- 
cles, containing  numerous  granules;  sonie- 
times  blood  disks;  granular  material  in 
abundance.    More  cells  are  observed  in 
proportion  to  the  ol^acity  of  the  fluid.  It 
is  in  the  lower  and  more  dependent  parts 
of  the  lungs  that  the  secretions  are  found 
in  largest  quantity.    In  some  cases,  es- 
pecialiy  in  children,  small  yellow  spots  are 
visible  near  the  surfiice,  due  to  accumu- 
lation in  the  air-cells  and  minute  tubes. 

Along  with  the  Bronchitis,  and  as  the 
result  of  it,  lobular  collapse  is  very  com- 
monly observed,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Gairdner.  This  condition  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  young  children.  If 
a  large  tube  is  blocked  up,  more  extensive 
collapse  is  present.  In  some  cases  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  slightly  but  uniformly 
dilated,  and  acute  emphysema  is  said  to 
occur,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  in 
these  cases  the  air-vesicles  are  usually  ac- 
tually distended  beyond  their  normal  size 
in  deep  inspiration,  and  therefore  whether 


the  term  emphysema  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  this  contlition.  Lobular  pneu- 
monia is  occasionally  present,  and  may 
be  preceded  by  collapse.  (Ordinary  lobar 
pneumonia  is  rare.  There  may  be  more 
or  less  congestion  of  the  lungs  with  oede- 
ma, or  these  organs  may  be  natural  m 
hue,  or  even  paler  than  normal,  iho 
bronchial  glands  are  often  large,  red,  and 
softened. 

The  blood  is  dark,  and  the  venous  sys- 
tem, with  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  over- 
loaded. 

Of  course  the  morbid  appearances  char- 
acteristic of  Bronchitis  will  vary  accord- 
ino-  to  its  extent.  Both  lungs  are  usually 
involved,  but  seldom  to  the  same  degree  ; 
nor  is  one  lung  affected  uniformly  through- 
out. Diflereiit  conditions  are  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  lung.  The  mem- 
brane lining  the  smaller  tubes  suffers  less 
than  that  of  the  larger,  but  more  secretion 
is  sustained  in  the  former.  In  cases  of 
death  from  other  causes,  more  or  less 
Bronchitis  is  often  present. 


Treatjiekt.— No  case  of  Bronchitis, 
however  slight,  should  be  neglected,-  be- 
cause a  little  care  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment at  the  outset  may  soon  put  an  end  to 
an  attack  which  otherwise  might  become 
verv  serious  or  even  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a  ca- 
tarrh, if  overlooked  at  first,  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  certain  favorable  chronic 
affections.  The  treatment  will  necessa- 
rily vary  much  according  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  therefore  no  uniform 
method  can  be  laid  down.  I  shall  first 
consider  the  mode  of  dealing  with  an  or- 
dinary case  resulting  from  cold,  and  after- 
wards notice  any  modifying  conditions 
which  may  appear  to  call  for  remark. 

It  is  always  well,  if  possible,  to  make 
the  patient  keep  to  the  house,  or  even  to 
one  room,  maintained  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  G-iOfo  6G°  Fahr.,  if  the  weather 
is  at  all  unfavorable ;  but  under  any  circum- 
stances damp  night  air  must  be  avoided.- 
Lying  up  thus  for  two  or  three  days,  will 
often^cure  a  catarrh.  It  is  customary  as 
well  as,  I  believe,  useful  in  these  cases,  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  free  action  of 
the  skin.  Tor  this  purpose  a  copious 
warm  drink  may  be  given  before  going  to 
bed,  such  as  hot  milk,  mulled  claret,  warm 
elder  wine,  or  even  some  strong  alcoholic 
stimulant,  such  as  hot  spirit  and  water. 
A  warm  foot-bath  should  be  used,  and 
some  mustard  and  salt  may  be  added  to 
the  water.  A  large  quantity  of  bedclothes 
should  be  put  on  the  bed,  a"nd  the  patient 
should  sleep  between  blankets.  Einally 
a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  ad- 
ministered, or  a  diaphoretic  and  saline 
draught.  Some  recommend  a  hot-air  or 
vapor  bath,  and  a  Turkish  bath  has  cer- 
tainly often  the  effect  of  curing  a  cold. 
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Wrapping  the  body  in  wet  sheets  is  em- 
ployt'tl  Ijy  some  in  order  Lo  jjrocun;  free 
per.spiralioM,  iind  doert  not  seem  to  be  at- 
tended with  danj^er.  It  is  giincraliy  ad- 
visal)le  lo  apply  a  large  nuisLard  poultice 
over  the  I'ronl  of  the  eheHt,  and  to  allow 
Bteain  to  be  inhaled  for  a  few  nnnutes. 

If  the  case  is  a  severe  one  from  the 
first,  and  attended  with  fever,  or  if  it  is 
not  cheeked  by  the  above  treatment,  more 
active  measures  will  be  required. 

^'^■)le.•ic^•ii(»l  has  becsn  practised  extcn- 
•sively  in  this  disease.  In  most  cases  it 
certainly  is  not  required,  while  in  those 
of  a  more  serious  type  it  is  extremely  rare 
to  meet  with  the  combination  of  (condi- 
tions which  warrant  the  taking  of  blood 
from  the  arm.  These  conditions  are  said 
to  be  wluire  the  inflammation  is  marked 
and  extensive,  occurring  in  a  robust  and 
healthy  young  or  middle-aged  adult,  and 
accompanied  with  severe  sthenic  fever. 
It  can  be  safely  aflirmed  that  venesection 
is  scarcely  ever  called  for,  at  all  events  in 
town  districts.  Local  bleeding  by  leeches 
or  cupping  may  certainly  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  some  cases,  but  great 
discrimination  is  necessary  even  in  the 
use  of  these  modes  of  removing  blood,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  can 
well  be  dispensed  with. 

If  leeches  are  used,  they  should  be 
applied  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  or 
sometimes  at  the  base  posteriorly.  Their 
number  nmst  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  certainly  more  than  from  five 
to  ten  are  seldom  advisable.  In  plethoric 
children,  the  blood  removed  by  two  or 
three  leeches  sometimes  relieves  great 
dyspnoea  very  effectually.  Cupping'may 
be  performed  either  in  front  or  behind,  if 
thought  necessary,  to  the  extent  of  from 
three  to  six  ounces. 

It  is  certainly  improper  to  adopt,  as  the 
ordinary  practice,  any  mode  of  removing 
blood  in  cases  of  Bronchitis  ;  it  is  far 
safer  to  act  on  another  principle.  In  any 
doubtful  case  the  patient  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  recovery  if  no  blood  is 
taken  away.  Free  dry  cupping  over  the 
cliest,  both  front  and  back,  is  often  of 
much  service,  relieving  the  oppression 
and  dyspnoea,  and  it  is  quite  devoid  of 
danger. 

An  Emetic,  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic, 
or  ipecacuanha,  is  made  use  of  by  some  at 
the  outset,  especially  in  children.  Though 
extremely  valuable  in  certain  conditions, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  this  time.  The  bowels 
may  be  freely  opened  by  some  aperient, 
varying  according  to  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  throughout  the 
case  mild  purgatives  nmst  be  used  as  re- 
quired. 

[There  is  a  strong  and  reasonable  ob- 
jection in  the  nnndsof  many  practitioners, 
to  the  use  of  tarlarized  antimony  as  an 


emetic  with  young  children.  With  infants 
under  two  years  of  age,  1  b(dieve  it  ouglit 
never  to  be  so  employed  ;  and  rarely,  with 
them,  even  as  a  sedative  in  nnnute  doses. 
Very  smallquautitiesof  it  will  sometimes, 
in  children,  produce  alarming  depres- 
sion.— II.] 

Among  medicinal  substances,  Uirtar 
enidic  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important 
during  the  early  stage  of  Bronchitis.  The 
dose  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances, 
but  from  a  third  to  half  a  grain  every  four 
hours  is  usually  suflicient  for  an  adult. 
It  may  be  given  in  a  saline  draught,  con- 
taining liquor  annnonia;  acetatis,"  and  its 
efiects  should  be  carefully  watclied. 

Tincture  of  diifdnlia  is  also  emijioyed  by 
some  at  this  period  of  the  case,  and  often 
Avith  marked  benefit.  Calomel  with  opium 
is  recommended  if  either  of  the  above  can- 
not be  taken  from  any  cause,  but  it  seems 
to  me  of  very  doubtful  efficacy,  and  miglit 
be  often  injurious.  As  the  case  progresses, 
and  secretions  form  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
the  main  indications  which  medicines 
have  to  fulfil  are  the  following :  1.  To 
assist  expectoration.  2.  To  alleviate 
cough,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  secretions.  3. 
To  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  expectora- 
tion. 4.  To  allay  spasm  of  the  tubes,  if 
present.  These  are  carried  out  by  the 
administration  of  various  expectorants, 
sedatives,  narcotics,  and  antispasmodics, 
in  different  combinations,  along  with  dia- 
phoretics or  demulcents.  The  chief  ex- 
pectorants are  ipecacuanha  wine,  tincture 
or  oxymel  of  squills,  compound  tincture  of 
camphor,  and,  later  on,  sesquicarbonate 
of  anmionia  or  chloride  of  ammonium, 
senega,  serpentary,  galbanum,  ammonia- 
cum,  tincture  of  benzoin  and  balsam  co- 
paiba. The  sedatives  and  narcotics  prin- 
cipally used  are  hyoscyamus,  conium, 
opium,  or  morphia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  most  important  anti.spasmodics  in- 
clude sulphuric  ether,  ethereal  tincture 
of  lobelia,  and  spirits  of  chloroform. 
These  various  medicines  must  be  om- 
jjloyed  as  they  are  required,  and  no  rules 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  their  precise  use  ; 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  less  stimu- 
lating expectorants  should  be  given  at 
first,  and  narcotics,  especiallj-  opium, 
nuist  be  used  with  very  great  caution  if 
expectoration  is  difficult,  and  the  secre- 
tions tend  to  accumulate. 

Loca  I A  pp  licalions. — Si  nn  pism  s  a  re  bene- 
ficial even  from  the  first,  and  mny  be  re- 
peated over  different  parts  of  the  chest. 
Hot  applications  are  also  of  much  value 
in  the  early  period,  especially  hot  moist 
flannels,  M'liich  may  be  sprinkled  with 
turpentine,  or  linseed-meal  poultices, 
which  should  be  large,  apiilied  very  hot, 
changed  fre(|uenth',  and  continued  for 
some  time.  The  latter  are  i)articularly 
valuable  in  children.    Blisters  ai'e  called 
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ibr  after  expectoration  sets  in  and  the 
iicute  svinptoiiis  iiave  subsided.  One  of 
.rood  size  may  be  placed  over  tlie  front  of 
tlie  cliest,  or  sonic  reconnneud  the  inter- 
scapular region  behind  as  the  best  place 
for  a  blister,  because  more  fluid  will  be 
drawn  there,  but  the  discomfort  caused  is 
a  sreat  objection.  In  children  the  blister 
nia  V  be  left  on  only  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  afterwards  a  linseed-meal  poultice 
applied. 

If  the  affection  is  tending  to  become 
chronic,  other  forms  of  counter-irritation 
may  be  employed,  as  the  application  of 
croton  oil  liniment,  or  acetic  acid. 

Inludations. — In  the  early  stage  inhala- 
tions of  simple  steam  are  decidedly  useful 
in  many  cases,  especially  if  the  larynx  is 
in  an  irritable  condition,  and  giving  rise 
to  constant  cough.  Later  on  medicated 
inhalations  are  of  service  under  certain 
circumstances,  such  as  those  of  conium, 
sulphuric  ether,  or  chloroform,  if  there  is 
much  spasm;  those  of  tar,  or  creosote,  if  the 
expectoration  continues  very  abundant. 

Diet  and  Begimen.—lt  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  keep  patients  on  too  low  a 
diet,  and  they  may  have  a  lair  quantity 
of  beef-tea  and  milk  from  the  first.  With 
regard  to  stimulants,  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  positive  rules.  Ordinarily 
they  are  not  required,  and  might  be  in- 
jurious ;  but  if  there  are  any  indications 
for  their  administration,  such  as  a  tend- 
ency to  adynamia  or  asphyxia,  they 
should  be  given  without  delay,  and  their 
eflects  watched.  Any  case  that  is  at  all 
severe  should  be  absolutely  confined  to 
the  bedroom,  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
66°  to  68°  Fahr.,  the  air  being  moistened 
by  steam  from  a  kettle  kept  constantly 
boiling  ;  at  the  same  time  the  room  should 
be  occasionally  well  ventilated,  the  pa- 
tient being  protected  from  draughts. 
Warm  clothing  must  be  worn,  including 
flannel,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  bed- 
clothes. The  head  should  be  kept  high, 
and  cough  should  be  encouraged,  if  there 
appear  to  be  any  indication  that  the 
secretions  are  not  properly  discharged  ; 
on  the  other  hand  an  irritable  cough  may 
sometimes  be  subdued  by  an  effort  of  the 
will. 

In  treating  children,  emetics  are  useful 
at  the  outset,  if  the  attack  is  severe.  For 
ordinary  cases,  ipecacuanha  wine  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  medicine.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  cough,  if  old  enough, 
and  means  should  be  used  to  make  them 
breathe  freely  and  expectorate;  sleep, 
must  not  be  too  prolonged  or  deep.  The 
throat  should  be  cleared  occasionally  from 
mucus  by  means  of  the  finger ;  and  if  the 
physical  signs  show  that  'ffuids  are  accu- 
inulating  in  the  tubes,  an  emetic  ought  to 
be  given,  the  best  being  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Narcotics  nuist  be  used  very  cautiously 
'n  children.    Tliev  should  drink  freely. 


Attention  must  be  paid  to  their  constitu- 
tional state,  such  as  rickets,  tuberculosis  ; 
and  if  either  of  these  exist,  all  depressing 
treatment  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  should 
be  looked  to. 

In  aged  persons  and  those  who  are  de- 
bilitated or  are  suffering  from  any  acute 
or  chronic  disease,  depletion  in  any  form 
is  inadmissible.  Antimony  can  only  be 
given  very  cautiously,  and,  in  most  cases, 
stimulants  and  stimulant -expectorants 
are  required  from  the  first.  Wine  or 
brandy,  with  plenty  of  strong  beef-tea 
and  other  nourishment,  must  be  adminis- 
tered, in  quantities  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  Sesquicarbonate 
or  muriate  of  ammonia,  cinchona,  cam- 
phor, sulphuric  ether,  spirits  of  chloro- 
form, senega,  squill,  galbanum,  ammoni- 
acum,  are  the  medicines  called  for. 

In  most  cases  of  Capillary  Bronchitis 
the  stimulant  treatment  is  decidedly  that 
which  yields  most  favorable  results.  If 
the  Bronchitis  originates  from  any  con- 
stitutional condition,  such  as  gout  or  tu- 
berculosis, the  treatment  appropriate  for 
these  affections  must  be  employed. 

When  an  acute  attack  supervenes  upon 
Chronic  Bronchitis,  free  dry  cupping,  with 
flying  blisters  over  the  chest,  are  very 
serviceable.  If  asphyxial  symptoms  set 
in,  the  stimulant  treatment  must  be  per- 
severed in.  Chlorate  of  potash  miiy  be 
given  frequently  as  a  drink  ;  artificial  res- 
piration and  galvanism  along  the  course 
of  the  vagus  nerve  are  recommended  in 
extreme  cases,  and  the  former  may  be 
carried  out  in  children  persistently  when- 
ever there  are  signs  of  danger.  A  warm 
bath,  with  cold  affusion  while  in  it,  is 
also  advocated  by  some  as  an  effectual 
mode  of  combating  asphyxia.  If  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  fever,  and  there  seems 
to  be  danger  from  this  cause,  quinine  is 
advisable,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three 
grains  every  three  or  four  hours. 

During  convalescence,  tonics,  such  as 
quinine,  mineral  acids,  iron,  may  be 
added  to  the  other  medicines.  The  cloth- 
ing should  be  warm,  and  a  pitch-plaster 
may  be  worn  on  the  chest.  Cold  and 
damp  must  be  avoided  for  some  time, 
and  the  patient  should  not  neglect  proper 
precautions  until  perfectly  convalescent. 

In  those  who  are  subject  to  Bronchitis, 
prophylactic  measures  are  called  for.  All 
causes  likely  to  bring  it  on  must  be  avoid- 
ed ;  if  possible,  a  change  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate during  the  cold  season  should  be 
enjoined.  Cold  sponging  is  useful,  espe- 
cially for  children,  who  should  be  projierlj 
clothed,  but  not  immoderately.  Consti- 
tutional treatment  may  be  called  for. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  hay- 
asthma,  during  the  attack  small  doses  of 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  tincture  of 
lobelia  and  other  antispasmodics,  ire- 
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quently  rcpoattMl,  spcm  to  act  best.  Iii- 
lialatioiiH  orcrcohotc  an;  iilso  rccoiiiiiUMid- 
ed,  or  of  an  aliiio.splu-n;  containing  a 
sniall  proportion  ol'  ciiiorine.  In  tiie  in- 
tervals general  tonic  nieasurcH  arc  uscfnl, 
such  as  (piinine  and  iron,  witli  cold  bath- 
ing. Arsenic  and  nux-voniica  arc  also 
employed.  Dr.  Ite^  iioids  lias  found  much 
benelit  I'rom  tlie  .systematic  iidiaiatlon  of 
chloroiorni,  from  a  iiandkerehief,  four  or 
six  times  a  day.'  In  the  si)ring  anyone 
subject  to  this  aflection  should  go  to  the 
sea-side  or  take  a  voyage. 


CuRONrc  Broxciiitts.  Chronic 
Bronchial  Catarrh. 

Causes.— Much  that  has  been  said  on 
this  head  with  regard  to  Acute  Bronchitis 
applies  to  the  chronic  form  also.  In  fact, 
it  usually  is  the  result  of  the  acute  affec- 
tion, remaining  sometimes  even  after  a 
single  attack,  especially  if  the  deeper 
structures  of  the  tubes  have  become  in- 
volved, but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
being  due  to  several  repeated  attacks. 
The  complaint  may  be  chronic  from  the 
first,  coming  on  slowly ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  old  people.  It  is 
commonly  associated  with  any  chronic 
lung  disease  which  may  exist,  but  espe- 
cially emphysema  or  dilated  bronchi  and 
the  various  forms  of  phthisis.  In  the  lat- 
ter alfection  much  of  the  expectoration 
arises  from  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  presence  of  certain 
heart  diseases,  interfering  with  the  circu- 
lation, frequently  leads  to  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis, especially  some  forms  of  it.  Va- 
rious blood  affections,  notably  gout,  pre- 
dispose to  it  greatly.  The  inhalation  of 
the  different  irritating  particles,  already 
alluded  to,  soon  causes  the  affection  to  be- 
come permanent  and  chronic.  Old  peo- 
ple suffer  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  those  who  are  younger,  but  the  com- 
plaint may  be  present  even  in  children, 
particularly  after  measles  and  hooping- 
cough,  or  where  tuberculosis  exists.  It 
frequently  exists  in  connection  with 
chronic  alcoholism. 

Symptomatology.— The  local  symp- 
toms of  Chronic  Bronchitis  are  in  kind 
similar  to  those  attending  the  acute  form, 
viz.  cough,  usually  accompanied  with  ex- 
pectoration, more  or  less  oppression  in 
the  chest  or  dyspnrea.  and  frequently  un- 
easiness behind  the  sternum,  which, "how- 
ever, is  never  considerable,  and  may  be 
absent.  These  differ  materially  as  to 
their  degree  in  different  cases,  and  they 
are  variously  combined,  while  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  lungs  and  heart  modify 


'  See  Lancet,  "On  tfio  Value  of  Chloroform 
Inlialation  in  certain  CIa,sses  of  Spasm." 


them,  so  tliat  it  becomes  necessary  to 
cla.-sily  them  into  certain  groups.  The 
constitution  may  not  he  affected  in  the 
least,  or,  on  the  other  liand,  may  suffer 
severely. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  three 
chief  forms,  which  are  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  (juantity  and  characters  of 
the  expectoration  attending  each  variety, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  cough. 

1.  The  first  group  aljout  to  V»e  consid- 
ered includes  the  ordinary  cases  of  Chronic 
Bronchitis,  wliich  present  innumerable 
grades  of  severity,  both  in  the  intensity 
of  the  .symptoms  and  in  their  degree  of 
persistence,  and  the  .same  case  will  often 
exhibit  these  grades  during  its  progress. 

At  first  the  patient  is  only  attacked 
during  the  winter,  having  what  is  termed 
"winter  cough,"  and  being  perfectly  well 
during  the  warmer  months.  Afterwards 
the  attacks  become  more  frequent,  until 
finally  the  complaint  becomes  permanent, 
but  is  always  aggravated  whenever  cold 
weather  sets  in.  The  cough  may  not  be 
severe,  only  occurring  in  comparatively 
slight  paroxysms,  at  consideraljle  inter- 
vals ;  or  it  is  more  or  less  constant,  but 
also  increased  in  paroxysms,  which  are 
often  very  violent  and  distressing.  They 
are  worse  at  night  usually,  on  first  going 
to  bed,  but  they  are  especially  severe  in 
the  mornings,  on  account  of  the  secretions 
having  accumulated.  In  bad  cases,  sleep 
is  much  disturbed  by  fits  of  coughing 
during  the  night. 

The  expectoration  may  be  brought  up 
without  much  difficulty  in  the  less  ad- 
vanced cases,  but  later  on  it  is  discharged 
only  with  great  trouble,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  characters  as  the  state 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  the  smaller  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  formed.  It  varies  in 
quantity  greatty,  being  sometimes  incon- 
siderable, at  other  times  exceedingly 
abundant.  In  the  slighter  cases,  it  con- 
sists of  yellowish-white  or  grayish  masses 
of  muco-purulent  matter  chiefl}',  contain- 
ing a  number  of  young,  impeVfect  cells. 
In  others  it  may  be  partly  in  the  form  of 
viscid,  tenacious,  grayish  mucus,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  muco-purulent  or 
purulent  in  appearance,  usually  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white color,  but  often  greenish-yel- 
low, and  sometimes  bright  or  dark-green. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  not  much  aerated,  and 
often  not  at  all ;  hence  it  may  sink  in 
water,  either  partly  or  entirely,  but  often 
floats.  The  difl'erent  masses  may  remain 
.distinct,  but  usually  run  more  or  less 
together.  True  "liummulated"  masses 
of  large  size  are  occasional!}'  seen.  All 
the  forms  of  expectoration  tend  towards 
opacity,  and  it  is  not  unconnnonly  thor- 
oughly opaque  ;  an  exceedingly  disagree- 
alile  odor  is  often  present  in  bad  cases, 
which  may  amount  to  extreme  fetor. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  some  chem- 
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ieal  change,  and  butyric  and  other  acids 
liave  been  detected,  as  in  a  case  of  Dr. 
Laycock's.  Minute  microscopic  slouglis 
of  tlie  mucous  membrane  have  also  been 
considered  as  its  cause.  Streaks  of  blood 
may  be  observed,  especially  if  the  cough 
is  very  violent  and  expectoration  diffi- 
cult, and  still  more  if  heart-disease  exists. 
"With  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  abundant 
imperfect  epithelium-cells  are  seen  with 
pus-cells  and  granular  matter.  Blood- 
corpuscles  are  frequently  visible  also. 

There  may  be  not  the  least  uneasiness 
or  pain  behind  the  sternum,  or  it  may  be 
present  at  first,  and  afterwards  cease. 
Generally  a  certain  amount  exists,  and 
particularly  a  sense  of  soreness  after 
severe  cough.  In  severe  cases,  breathing 
is  somewhat  short  on  exertion,  and  during 
the  fits  of  coughing  the  respirations  are 
increased  in  number,  but  evident  dys- 
pnoea does  not  exist,  unless  there  is  em- 
physema. 

The  constitution  does  not  suffer  in  the 
milder  attacks,  and  the  general  condition 
is  unimpaired  ;  but  in  permanent  and  ex- 
tensive Chronic  Bronciiilis  the  system  is 
gravely  affected,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ference with  sleep,  abundant  expectora- 
tion, and  other  circumstances.  T!ie  flesh 
wastes,  and  emaciation  may  become  mark- 
ed, but  it  does  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
point,  and  then  remains  stationary.  The 
strength  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
wasting.  A  slight  degree  of  fever  often 
eets  in  towards  the  evening,  followed  by 
copious  sweats  at  early  morning,  and  there 
may  be  marked  hectic  fever.  This  in- 
creases the  loss  of  flesh  materially.  The 
digestive  organs  usually  suffer  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  as  evidenced  by  a  furred 
tongue,  deficient  appetite,  and  constipa- 
tion. If  the  system  is  much  implicated, 
the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  follow  any 
employment. 

2.  A  very  characteristic  class  of  cases 
is  that  which  is  described  under  the  terms 
"dry  catarrh"  {''catarrh  sec''  of  Laen- 
nec),  or  "dry  bronchial  irritation."  In 
this  form  of  Bronchitis  very  little  secre- 
tion is  produced,  and  that  principally  in 
the  smaller  tubes.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  in  an  exceedingly  irritable  state, 
and  hence  violent,  prolonged,  and  very 
distressing  fits  of  coughing  come  on,  dur- 
ing which  the  face  becomes  turgid  and 
red,  and  the  vems  swell  out,  the  smaller 
vessels  at  last  remaining  permanently  dis- 
tended. There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  exi)ectora- 
tion  at  the  close  of  tlie  paroxysm,  but 
sometimes  a  sninll  mass  of  tougii,  viscid,- 
semi-transpnrent  grayish  nuicus  is  dis- 
charged, compared  to  boiled  starch  or 
pearl,  or  a  little  thin  watery  fluid.  Much 
soreness  is  frequently  experienced  in  the 
chest  after  a  spell  of  coughin<:.  Tliere  is 
persistent  shortness  of  1n-eath';  whicii  may 
amount  to  extreme  dyspncca  at  times, 


should  a  large  bronchus  be  blocked  up,  or 
!  acute  catarrh  set  in.  In  some  instances 
'  spasm  of  the  bronciiial  tubes  evidently 
[  exists.  A  feeling  of  constriction  about 
the  chest  is  always  present.  Vomiting 
may  occur  during  a  paroxysm  of  cough. 
Febrile  symptoms  are  usually  entirely  ab- 
sent, but  there  may  be  an  occasional  slight 
rise  of  temperature  ;  as  a  rule  tlie  general 
condition  is  unaffected.  This  form  of 
Bronchitis  is  liable  to  lead  to  emphysema, 
and  is  commonly  associated  with  this  con- 
dition in  variable  degree.  It  is  frequently 
met  with  in  gouty  people,  and  is  said  to 
be  prevalent  at  seaside  places,  and  to 
come  on  after  the  cure  of  chronic  cutane- 
ous diseases,  aud  in  those  weakened  by 
excesses, 

3.  The  third  variety  is  named  "bron- 
chorrhcea,"  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  abundance 
of  tlie  expectoration,  but  also  partly  by 
its  characters.  It  often  occvu's  in  old, 
feeble  persons,  after  several  attacks  of 
acute  Bronchitis,  particularly  when  there 
is  some  heart  aflection  present  obstructing 
the  circulation.  The  cough  comes  on  in 
paroxysms,  which  are  often  spasmodic 
and  severe,  but  may  be  slight  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  expectoration.  A 
fit  may  set  in  every  day,  or  even  several 
times  a  day,  and  it  ends  with,  and  is  re- 
lieved by,  profuse  expectoration,  which 
is  almost  clear,  transparent,  thin,  and 
Avatery  ;  or  thick,  ropy,  and  glutinous, 
compared  to  unboiled  white  of  egg  mixed 
with  water.  It  is  a  little  frothy  on  the 
surface,  but  the  general  mass  contains  no 
air.  The  quantity  discharged  may  be 
veiT  great,  sometimes  amounting  to  four 
or  five  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
frequently  a  quarter  or  half  a  pint  is  ex- 
pelled within  an  hour  ;  and  the  amount  of 
fluid  poured  out  into  the  tubes  may  be  so 
excessive  as  to  cause  fatal  exhaustion  or 
asphyxia,  especially  in  aged  individuals 
Avho  are  unable  to  expectorate.  During 
the  paroxysms  there  is  considerable  dys- 
pnea, but  at  other  times  this  is  not  much 
observed.  The  strength  fails  and  the 
flesh  wastes  in  severe  cases,  but  the  con- 
stitution may  not  suffer  for  years  if  the 
expectoration  is  limited,  and  "it  may  even 
relieve  tlie  local  symptoms  produced  by 
cei-tain  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  which 
lead  to  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

With  regai'd  to  the  form  of  disease  pro- 
duced by  iri-itant  particles,  all  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  add  here  is,  that  after 
a  while  tlie  symptoms  of  bronchitic  irrita- 
tion become  chronic,  with  a  constant 
dryish  cough,  and  subsequently  consolida- 
tion takes  place,  which  leads  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  thus 
cavities  are  ultimately  produced.  At  first 
there  are  no  general  symptoms,  but  after- 
wards emaciation  and  exhaustion  set  in. 
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Usually  the  course  of  these  oases  is  very 
cliroiiif,  but  it  may  be  tolerably  rapid. 

It  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  very 
rarely  does  Chronic  IJronchitis  exist  in  an 
uncomplicated  iorm,  and  its  symptoms 
will  be  materially  modilied  by  co-existing 
states  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  also  by 
the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient. 

Fhiisiml  Siijrm.—lt  is  dilficult  precisely 
to  define  what  physical  signs  are  associated 
with  Chronic  Bronchitis  as  its  direct  re- 
sults, because  there  are  so  many  other 
morbid  conditions  generally  added  to  it. 

1.  Iii.sj)Cction. — In  ordinary  cases  there 
is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  "form  and  size 
of  the  chest,  but  it  may  be  equally  and 
generally  enlarged,  especially  in  dry 
catarrh,  in  which  it  is  drawn  up  and 
made  more  convex ;  but  here,  probably, 
more  or  less  emphysema  exists.  The 
movements  are  deficient  in  bad  cases,  es- 
pecially that  of  expansion,  and  expiration 
is  seen  to  be  prolonged  and  labored. 

2.  Palpation  reveals  rhonchal  fremitus 
over  various  parts  of  the  chest,  subject  to 
changes  in  amount  and  site.  The  vocal 
fremitus  is  not  obviously  altered. 

3.  Percussion. — In  most  instances  of 
confirmed  Chronic  Bronchitis,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  resonance  is  increased  in 
extent  and  degree  on  account  of  co-exist- 
ing emphysema.  Similar  conditions  to 
those  mentioned  under  the  acute  form  may 
cause  temporary  and  localized  dulness. 

4.  Auscultation.  —  The  breath-sounds 
are  much  weakened  usually,  but  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  chest.  After  a  free 
expectoration  they  may  be  heard  exten- 
sively. Their  quality  is  always  harsh  and 
coarse,  and  sometimes  markedly  so.  In 
unaflected  parts  they  are  exaggerated. 
Expiration-sound  is  much  prolonged  in 
long-established  cases.  Rhonchi  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  heard,  but  the  "dry"  are 
most  abundant.  The  "  bubbling"  rhonchi 
ai'e  of  large,  coarse  character,  and  are 
often  temporarily  absent.  They  are  al- 
tered by  cough  and  deep  inspiration,  as  in 
the  acute  affection.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  these  rhonchi  will  vary 
in  the  different  kinds  of  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis, according  to  the  quantity  and  con- 
sistence of  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
tubes.  In  bi-onchorrhaea  the  bubbles  give 
the  idea  of  being  produced  in  a  thinner 
fluid  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form,  while 
in  dry  catarrh  they  are  necessarily  absent. 
Vocal  resonance  is  very  variable.  It  may 
be  bronchophonic,  normal,  deficient,  or 
absent. 

5.  Displacement  of  Organs. — Owing  to 
the  emphysema  accompanying  Bronchitis, 
there  is  usuallj^  more  or  less  displacement, 
particularly  of  the  heart. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  scarcely  ever  anj'^ 
difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  presence  of 
Chronic  Bronchitis,  but  this  is  frequently 
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experienced  in  determining  with  what 
conditions  it  is  associated.  Where  there 
is  much  emaciation,  with  abundant  puru- 
lent expectoration,  it  may  simulate  cer- 
tain forms  of  phthisis,  I^ut  the  comjiara- 
tive  degree  and  rajjidily  of  wasting, 
absence  of  or  only  slight  fever  as  a  rule, 
want  of  huimoptysis,  and  other  symptoms 
present  in  phthisis,  as  well  as  the  physical 
signs,  will  distinguish  them.  It  is  only 
when  there  are  dilated  bronchi,  that  usu- 
ally much  difficulty  is  felt  in  arriving  at  a 
correct  diagnosis,  and  these  cases  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere. 

Prognosis.— No  case  of  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  unim- 
portant or  treated  lightly.  Though  it 
does  not  of  itself  often  cause  death  yet  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  does  it  become 
dangerous,  as  an  acute  attack  may  set  in 
at  any  moment ;  and  however  slight  this 
may  be,  the  danger  in  such  a  case  be- 
comes considerable,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  expelling  the  secretions  from 
the  tubes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  se- 
rious affection,  because  it  tends  to  become 
more  diffused,  and  also  to  give  rise  to 
certain  important  and  incurable  sequelie. 
These  are  chiefl}^  emphJ^sema,  dilated 
bronchi,  and  collapse.  Many  pathologists 
believe,  also,  that  by  extending  into  the 
air-vesicles  it  may  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  a  form  of  phthisis  ;  in  fact,  what  they 
consider  the  ordinary  form  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
by  causing  irritation  it  leads  to  a  deposit 
of  true  tubercle.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  variety  of  the  disease  which  is  present, 
the  amount  of  expectoration,  its  effect 
upon  the  constitution,  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  state  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
and  other  circumstances.  It  is  said  that 
complete  and  permanent  recovery  may 
take  place  in  the  young,  if  they  are  taken 
to  a  proper  climate  and  treated  carefully. 
In  almost  all  cases  it  is  incurable,  when 
once  it  is  well  established. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 
— Many  cases  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  are 
simply  due  to  congestion,  usually  passive, 
sometimes  more  or  less  active,  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  others  pre- 
sent a  so-called  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  membrane,  also  involving  the  deeper 
structures  after  a  while.  Hence  there  is 
permanent  hypera;mia,  with  perverted 
nutrition  and  excessive  cell-formation. 
The  morbid  appearances  met  with  are 
usually  as  follows :  The  mucous  mem- 
brane "is  discolored,  being  of  a  more  or 
less  dull  red,  often  of  a  deeply  venous 
hue;  a  dirty  grayish  or  brownish  color 
may  mingle  with  the  redness.  It  is 
usually  in  patches,  but  may  be  difl'used 
extensively.  The  minute  ve.sscls  are  di- 
lated, and"  frequently  varicose.  Swelling 
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and  increased  consistence  of  tlie  mem- 
brane are  usually  marked  characters ; 
lience  reduction  in  tlie  calibre  of  the 
tubes,  and  an  uneven  surface.  The  sub- 
mucous tissue  in  time  becomes  infiltrated, 
contracted,  and  indurated,  thus  in  some 
parts  completely  closing  up  the  smaller 
tubes,  while  the  larger  tubes  tend  to  dilate 
diffusely,  or  even  saccularly ;  a  fibroid 
material  is  produced,  which  may  increase, 
and  at  last  fibroid  phthisis  be  established. 
The  elastic  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
tubes  become  hypertrophied,  but  their 
elasticity  is  lost.  The  cartilages  are  prone 
to  be  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposit.  Owing 
to  the  thickening  and  induration  of  their 
walls,  the  tubes  g.ape  when  cut  across, 
and  many  appear  enlarged.  Epithelial 
abi'asions  are  common  and  difluse,  or  fol- 
licular ulceration  is  said  to  be  observed 
occasionall}'',  especially  in  tubercular 
phthisis.  The  contents  of  the  tubes  cor- 
respond to  the  matters  expectorated. 
There  is  often  a  large  quantity  of  yel- 
lowish purulent-looking  fluid,  which  may 
completely  fill  the  smaller  bronchi.  Usual- 
ly  frothy  mucus  exists  in  the  larger  ones. 
In  dry  catarrh  the  membrane  is  much 
swollen,  and  has  upon  it  a  small  amount 
of  tenacious,  glairy,  semi-transparent  mu- 
cus. Emphysema  is  constantly  present 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Treatment. — Much  harm  unquestion- 
ably results  from  the  indiscriminate  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  by 
expectorants  and  narcotics,  which  is  often 
practised.  There  is  no  disease  in  which 
a  careful  study  of  each  individual  case  is 
more  required  than  this,  in  order  to  take 
proper  measures  for  its  relief.  Of  course 
the  primary  object  that  should  be  kept  in 
view  is  the  cure  of  the  complaint ;  but, 
failing  this,  it  is  very  important  to  pre- 
vent it  from  extending,  and  hence  early 
and  persistent  treatment  is  called  for,  not 
merely  with  the  aid  of  medicinal  agents, 
but  also  with  regard  to  general  manage- 
ment and  hygienic  measures.  In  ad- 
vanced cases,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
relieve  certain  symptoms,  and  to  ward  off 
various  dangerous  complications. 

In  dealing  with  any  particular  instance 
of  the  disease,  the  following  points  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  :  1.  AVhethcr 
there  is  any  obvious  cause,  either  external 
to  the  individual  or  depending  upon  some 
internal  condition,  which  keeps  up  a  state 
of  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  consequent  catarrh.  2. 
The  constitutional  state  of  the  patient, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  svstem  has 
become  affected.  3.  As  regards  the  im- 
mediate symptoms,  the  treatment  must 
depend  upon  (a)  the  quantity  of  secretion 
formed,  and  the  decree  of  difficulty  which 
is  experienced  in  its  discharge  •,  {h)  the 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and 


(c)  whether  there  is  any  spasmodic  ele- 
ment present  in  connection  with  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

AVith  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  affection,  if  it  is  knovn  to  result  from 
any  irritant  inhalation,  removal  from  ex- 
posure to  this  is  the  first  thing  called  for. 
The  same  applies  to  the  atmosphere  of 
any  particular  district  whicll  may  appear 
to  disagree ;  a  change  to  some  other  at- 
mosphere is  necessary,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  when  the  subject  of  climate  is  con- 
sidei'ed.  Certain  cardiac  affections  seem 
to  keep  up  bronchitic  symptoms,  by  in- 
ducing congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  when  any  such  is  present,  treat- 
ment directed  against  it  may  afford  much 
relief,  especially  the  administration  of 
tincture  of  digitalis  in  moderate  doses, 
which  may  be  combined  with  such  other 
remedies  as  the  case  requires.  This  drug 
is  especially  recommended  in  the  variety 
named  "  bronchorrhoea. " 

Various  constitutional  conditions  are 
associated  with  Chronic  Bronchitis,  and 
these  demand  careful  attention.  If  pie- 
thora  exists,  this  must  "be  reduced  by 
appropriate  diet  and  general  management, 
and  the  use  of  watery  purgatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  auismic  state  of  the 
blood  must  be  rectified  by  the  different 
preparations  of  iron,  which  are  frequently 
of  nmch  value.  In  many  instances  a 
gouty  diathesis  is  present,  especially  when 
"dry  catarrh"  is  the  form  of  the  affection 
assumed  ;  if  such  be  the  case,  colchicum 
with  alkalies  often  proves  of  much  service. 
Alkalies  are  also  useful  if  there  is  a  rheu- 
matic tendency,  as  well  as  sulphur,  cer- 
tain mineral  waters,  and  other  remedies 
employed  in  rheumatism.  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium is  said  to  afford  much  relief  in 
certain  cases,  and  probably  those  accom- 
panied with  rheumatism  would  be  most 
benefited.  When  the  complaint  occurs  in 
children,  in  connection  with  rickets  or 
tuberculosis,  the  treatment  requisite  for 
these  diatheses  must  be  thoroughly  and 
perseveringly  carried  out.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  Chronic  Bronchitis,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  general  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  is  attended  with  most  success, 
A  course  of  quinine,  or  mineral  acids  with 
decoction  of  cinchona  or  some  bitter  infu- 
sion, often  proves  of  great  service.  The 
quinine  may  be  combined  with  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  some  other  chalybeate  prejiara- 
tion.  Mineral  nervine  tonics,  such  as 
sulphate  or  oxide  of  zinc,  are  also  of  use 
in  some  cases.  It  is  especially  in  those 
instances  where  there  is  excessive  expec- 
toration, and  consequent  loss  of  tlesh  and 
strength,  that  tonics  are  valuable  ;  and 
here  also  cod-liver  oil  is  of  essential  ser- 
vice, given  in  small  doses  at  first,  which 
may  be  gradually  increased.  Bronchor- 
rluea  is  also  mu"^ch  benefited  Ijy  tonics, 
especially  the  different  preparations  of 
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iron.  A  course  of  mercury  is  said  to  have 
a  very  favoniltle  iullueuccover  home  cases 
of  Clu'onic  Bronchitis. 

The  SjiDqildiiiutic  treatment  is  often  at- 
lencletl  with  nm(;li  tlilliculty,  and  remedies 
have  to  be  variously  combined,  and  fre- 
quently chan<ied,  in  order  to  ad'ord  relief. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  brielly  the 
main  indications.  The  secnjtions  may  be 
formed  in  excessive  quantity,  and  then 
the  indication  is  to  limit  their  formation. 
For  this  purpose  various  inhalations  are 
of  much  importance.  Among  these,  tar 
and  creosote,  or  naphtha  with  steam, 
rank  high.  The  vapor  of  iodine,  chlorine 
gas,  muriate  of  anniionia,  the  dilferent 
balsams,  and  resins,  are  also  used  with 
success  as  dry  inhalations.  They  should 
be  employed  freely  diluted,  and  their 
effects  carefully  watched  ;  but  when  pro- 
perly administered  they  certainly  often 
prove  efficacious.  [In  some  cases,  pre- 
senting great  irritability  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  with  frequent,  worrying  cough,  I 
have  known  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  (from  a  cigar  or  pipe)  to  have  a 
very  soothing  find  relieving  efiect.  A  pa- 
tient unaccustomed  to  smoking,  for  ex- 
ample, may  pulF  away  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  or  half  a  cigar  at  a  time,  leaving 
it  off  as  soon  as  the  slightest  nausea  is 
produced. — H.] 

General  tonic  measures  are  called  for 
here,  and  iron,  especially  its  astringent 
preparations,  as  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
cliloride,  is  of  much  value.  Other  astrin- 
gents must  be  given  also,  such  as  tannic 
or  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  the, 
mineral  acids ;  also  the  various  resins 
and  balsams,  especially  galbanum,  myrrh, 
ammoniacum,  and  balsam  copaibaj ;  the 
last  -  mentioned  is  often  very  useful. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  recom- 
mended. This  treatment  applies  gener- 
ally to  cases  of  bronchorrhoea. 

The  tluids  may  not  only  be  produced  in 
excess,  but  there  is  also  a  deficient  power 
of  expectoration,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
tubes,  the  adhesive  character  of  the  secre- 
tion, or  other  causes.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances stimulant  expectorants  are 
required,  and  may  be  combined  with  the 
former  class  of  remedies.  The  chief  of 
these  are  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  squill,  senega,  ser- 
pentary,  camphor,  and  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin, in  addition  to  the  resins.  Alkalies, 
such  as  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
or  liquor  potassae  with  balsam  copaiba?, 
may  be  tried  along  with  ammonia,  if  the 
expectoration  is  very  adhesive  and  viscid. 
If  there  is  any  tendency  to  great  accumu- 
lation, an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  occa- 
sionally will  do  no  harm  and  may  give 
much  relief.  Narcotics  and  sedatives, 
hut  particularly  opium,  must  be  either 
avoided  or  used  only  with  great  caution  in 
these  cases,  particularly  in  old  persons ; 


and  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to 
cough  lre()uently,  in  order  to  jjrevent 
accumulation. 

In  other  instances,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  in  an  extremely  irritable  state, 
but  scarcely  any  secretion  is  ))roduced  ; 
hence  there  is  constant  cough,  with  scanty 
or  no  expectoration.  Should  there  be  any 
sign  of  irritative  fever  under  these  circum- 
stances, small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or 
ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  given.  The 
most  important  drugs  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever, are  the  narcotics  and  sedatives, 
which  should  be  administered  in  full 
doses.  Oi)ium  is  of  essential  value  here, 
and  may  be  combined  with  ipecacuanha, 
in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or  it  may 
be  given  as  the  tincture,  Battley's  solu- 
tion, or  compound  tincture  of  camphor. 
Solution  of  morphia  is  also  extremely  use- 
ful. Hydrocyanic  acid,  tincture  of  lobe- 
lia, hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium, 
belladonna,  are  other  beneficial  agents, 
and  may  be  variously  combined  with 
other  medicines.  Gout  is  frequently  pre- 
sent, and  hence  alkalies  and  colchicum 
may  prove  efficacious.  Inhalations  are  to 
be  reconmiended  here  also,  but  of  the 
sedative  class,  viz.,  conium,  hyoscyamus, 
stramonium  or  ether,  with  steam. " 

When  there  is  evidently  much  spasm, 
as  shown  by  the  breathing  and  cough, 
the  narcotics  and  sedatives  are  likewise 
employed  with  advantage,  associated 
with  diflerent  ethers,  especially  sulphuric 
ethers.  Tincture  of  cannabis  ludica  ap- 
pears to  act  well  in  some  cases.  Ipecacu- 
anha and  tartar  emetic,  in  doses  sufficient 
to  nauseate,  but  not  to  cause  vomiting, 
are  also  recommended.  A  few  drops  of 
chloroform  may  be  inhitled  occasionally 
if  the  tendency  to  spasm  is  great,  and  the 
sedative  inhalations  previously  mentioned 
may  be  employed.  In  these  cases  there 
is  always  more  or  less  emphysema.  The 
symptomatic  indications  just  considered 
are  generally  associated  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  practice,  and  hence  the 
remedies  have  to  be  given  in  various 
combinations. 

Local  Treatment.  —  Free  dry-cupping 
over  the  chest  is  often  very  serviceable, 
especially  in  case  of  irritable  mucous  mem- 
brane. i)iflerent  forms  of  counter-irrita- 
tion should  be  employed  according  to 
circumstances,  viz.,  sinapisms,  blisters 
over  diflerent  parts,  croton  oil  liniment, 
turpentine,  acetic  acid,  or  tartar  emetic 
ointment.  The  croton  oil  liniment  is 
certainly  very  often  beneficial.  Some 
recommend  an  issue  or  seton.  When 
these  are  not  being  used,  a  large  warm 
plaster,  such  as  a  pitch-plaster  covered  by 
a  thick  layer  of  cotvon-wool,  should  be 
worn  over  the  chest  in  front. 

Under  no  circumstances  does  it  appear 
necessary  or  desirable  to  remove  blood, 
either  generally  or  locally,  in  cases  of 
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Clironic  IBroncliitis  ;  and  if  an  acute  attack 
supervened,  the  less  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment were  followed,  the  better  would  be 
the  patient's  chance  of  recovery.  Stimu- 
lants, such  as  sesquicarbouate  of  ammo- 
nia, with  chloric  ether  and  squills,  as  well 
as  wine  or  brandy,  should  decidedly  be 
employed  in  preference  Avheu  this  liap- 
peus. 

General  Management. —This  requires 
careful  attention.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
patient  should  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
good,  uniform  temperature,  without  ex- 
cessive moisture,  and  should  avoid  sud- 
den changes.  Most  patients  cannot  leave 
this  country  during  the  winter  season,  and 
then  they  should  remain  indoors  when  the 
weather  is  at  all  severe,  their  room  being 
maintained  night  and  day  at  a  regular 
temperature  of  6-2°  to  65°  Fahr.,  and 
diould  always  wear  a  respirator  when  out. 
Especially  must  night  air  and  cold  winds 
be  avoided.  If  possible,  they  should  re- 
side in  a  part  of  the  coimtry  possessing 
suitable  atmospheric  conditions,  Tvliich 
vary  indifferent  cases.  An  entire  change 
of  climate  to  some  more  temperate  region 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  or  a  long  voyage  may  be  taken. 
Different  forms  of  Bronchitis  require  dif- 
ferent climates  ;  but  they  all  require  toler- 
ably warm  temperature,  without  sudden 
changes,  a  moderately  high  altitude,  and 
protection  from  cold  winds.  For  "dry 
catarrh"  a  soft  and  relaxing  atmosphere 
with  moderately  high  temperature,  is  rec- 
ommended. One  more  or  less  stimulat- 
ing, dry  and  hot,  is  advised  where  there 
is  much  expectoration.  In  this  country 
the  principal  places  which  I'eceive  this 
class  of  invalids  are,  Tortiuay,  Penzance, 
Bournemouth,  Grange,  Clifton,  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  Among  foreign  parts  the 
chief  are  Mentone,  San  Eemo,  Pisa,  Kome, 
Cannes,  Algiers,  and  Corfu.  [To  these, 
for  the  winter  season  at  least,  upper 
Egypt  may  be  added  ;  and,  in  America, 
Florida,  and  Southern  California. — II.] 
Some  go  to  Harrogate  and  other  places, 
on  account  of  the  mineral  waters,  which 
are  useful  in  certain  cases. 

Sufficient  warm  clothing  should  always 
be  worn,  with  flannel  next  the  skin.  The 
functions  of  the  skin  must  be  maintained 
in  an  active  state,  and  a  warm  or  hot-air 
bath,  or  even  a  Turkish  bath,  may  be 
employed  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
weather  permits,  moderate  exercise  is 
advisable.  The  diet  should  be  at  all 
times  nutritious,  and  especially  if  there  is 
much  emaciation.  As  to  stimulants,  no 
definite  statement  can  be  made;  but  in 
most  cases  a  moderate  amount  of  some 
alcoholic  stimulant  will  be  of  service.  Tiie 
digestive  organs  nuist  be  attended  to,  and 
aperients  administered  if  required. 

When  a  severe  attack  of  bronchorrhoea 
comes  on,  stimulants  and  sedatives  are 
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called  for,  with  a  hot-air  or  vapor  bath, 
and  sinapisms  over  the  chest  and  to  the 
extremities,  cr  free  dry-cupping.  Emetics 
may  be  also  employed  if  the  fluids  appear 
to  accumulate,  and  cannot  be  expelled. 


Plastic  or  Croupous  Bronchitis. 

This  is  a  very  rare  form  of  disease,  and 
will  only  require  a  brief  notice.  Patho- 
logically it  differs  from  ordinary  Bronchi- 
tis, in  that  a  plastic  material  is  thrown  out 
into  the  tubes  of  which  it  forms  casts. 
These  are  either  solid  or  hollow,  this  de- 
pending much  upon  the  size  of  the  tubes 
in  which  they  are  formed,  and  they  usu- 
ally present  a  series  of  concentric  layers  ; 
but  this  appearance  is  sometimes  wanting. 
Their  size  necessarily  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  containing  tube.  Usually 
they  are  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
the  bronchial  divisions,  but  may  extend 
from  the  smallest  even  to  the  largest, 
though  they  never  pass  into  the  trachea  ; 
whereas  the  exudation  of  croup  or  diph- 
theria may  even  reach  to  the  most  minute 
bronchi.  Their  color  is  whitish,  like  de- 
colorized iibrine,  but  spots  of  blood  may 
be  attached  to  them.  Some  have  regarded 
them  as  the  remnants  of  blood  poured 
out  into  the  tubes,  which  has  coagulated 
and  lost  its  color.  Possibly  such  casts 
may  be  met  with  occasionally,  but  those 
now  under  consideration  are  usually,  and 
with  greater  reason,  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  true  exudation  on  the  surface  of  the 
membrane.  Microscopically  they  consist 
of  an  amorphous  or  fibrillar  material,  in 
which  there  are  exudation-corpuscles  and 
fusiform  or  ovoid  cells,  most  of  which  are 
non-nucleated,  but  some  contain  nuclei, 
abundant  granular  matter,  and  some  oil- 
globules  are  also  present. 

The  caviscs  of  this  affection  are  very  ob- 
scure. It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  some 
diathetic  state,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
associated  with  tuberculosis.  It  is  most 
frequent  in  young  adults,  but  may  be  met 
with  at  any  age.  Females  suffer  rather 
more  frequently  than  males,  and  those  of 
feeble  and  delicate  constitution  are  more 
subject  to  this  form  of  Bronchitis  than 
those  who  are  strong  and  healthy. 

Symptoms.— In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  Plastic  Bronchitis  is  a  markedly 
chronic  affection,  but  it  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  an  acute  form,  particularly  in 
infants.  Though  chronic  in  its  general 
course,  there  are,  however,  acute  exacer- 
bations on  the  occasion  of  the  discharge  of 
the  casts.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  these  and  the 
degree  of  facility  with  which  they  are  ex- 
pectorated. In  most  cases  an  irrepressible 
hacking  cough  sets  in,  painful  and  sjias- 
modic,  either  dry  or  attended  with  slight 
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expectoration  of  ordinary  diaracters. 
Tliisi  is  f'dllowod  by  dyHpiiuL'a,  wiiicli  luav 
^'radiially  increase,  or  come  on  rather  sud- 
denly. It  often  becomes  very  intense, 
witli  a  senile  of  great  tigiitness  and  oppres- 
sion across  tlie  cliest  ;  and  tiicre  may  be 
an  ai)pearanee  of  threatened  asphyxia  if 
some  of  the  larger  tubes  are  obstructed. 
Walsho  has  iound  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  to  vary  from  2-2:1  to  The 
cougli  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  and 
the  distress  greater,  until  particles  of 
librinous  material  are  expectorated,  mixed 
more  or  le;<s  with  ordinary  mucus  ;  and 
linally  one  or  more  masses  varying  in  size 
will  be  expelled,  which,  on  being  disen- 
tangled under  water,  will  be  found  to  pre- 
sent complete  casts  of  the  tubes,  in  the 
form  of  tree-like  branchings,  and  having 
the  characters  already  described.  The 
cough  and  dyspnrca  are  then  either 
entirely  or  partially  relieved.  Streaks  or 
spots  of  blood  are  frequently  seen  on  the 
outside  of  the  casts,  and  occasionally  on 
their  inner  surface ;  and  there  may  be 
streaks  or  drops  of  bright  blood  in  the 
mucus  which  is  expectorated  for  a  short 
time  after  the  casts  have  been  discharged. 
Copious  haimoptj^sis  may  occut  before  the 
attack  comes  on,  but  Walshe  believes  that 
the  concretions  are  then  merely  altered 
coagula.  The  length  of  a  paroxysm  varies 
within  wide  limits,  and  it  maybe  followed 
by  complete  or  temporary  recovery,  or  the 
attacks  may  recur  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals  for  weeks  or  months.  There  may 
he  an  entire  absence  of  fever,  but  in  many 
cases  febrile  reaction  sets  in,  preceded  or 
not  by  a  rigor,  and  it  may  be  considerable 
in  degree.  Frequently  abundant  muco- 
purulent expectoration  takes  place,  and 
extensive  Acute  Bronchitis  or  pneumonia 
is  sometimes  set  up,  giving  rise  to  the 
iisual  symptoms  of  each  atfection.  The 
general  health  does  not  suffer  much  as  a 
rule  between  the  acute  paroxysms,  and 
there  may  be  no  chest  symptoms.  Often, 
however,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
habitual  dyspnoea,  and  signs  of  imperfect 
respiration. 

Physical  Signs. — Sometimes  pulmonary 
resonance  is  in  excess  over  a  part  of  the 
chest,  owing  to  partial  closure  of  a  tube, 
and  the  portion  of  lung  to  which  it  leads 
being  over-distended  with  air.  More  com- 
monly localized  dulness  is  met  with,  owing 
to  complete  obstruction  and  consequent 
collapse.     The  respiratory  sounds  are 


either  weak  or  totally  absent,  according 
to  the  amount  of  obstruction.  AVhen  tiiis 
is  removed,  the  above  signs  disappear. 
iJry  rhonchi,  especially  sibiLant  and  a  few 
of  the  moist  kind,  are  heard  in  different 
parts.  Should  pneumonia  or  Acute  Bron- 
chitis be  jn-oduced,  the  physical  signs 
characteristic  of  eitlier  complication  will 
be  present. 

Diagnosis.— This  form  of  disease  may 
be  mistaken  for  ordinary  Acute  Bronchi- 
tis, pneumonia,  or  pleurisy.  The  history 
of  the  case,  the  characters  of  the  ])arox- 
ysms,  expectoration  of  membranous  frag- 
ments or  casts,  and  pliysical  signs  serve 
to  distinguish  them.  The  degree  of  fever 
will  also  be  important,  and  the  absence  of 
the  symptoms  usually  met  with  in  the 
above  diseases. 

Prognosis.— It  is  not  attended  with 
much  danger  in  itself  as  regards  life,  but 
it  may  lead  to  pneumonia,  phthisis,  &c., 
and  thus  cause  death.  Complete  recovery 
sometimes  occurs,  but  usually  this  is  only 
temporary,  the  disease  being  one  which 
has  a  great  tendency  to  recur. 

Treatment. — Various  remedies  have 
been  recommended,  but  apparently  their 
use  has  not  been  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess. During  the  paroxysms  venesection 
has  been  practised,  sinapisms  and  blisters 
applied  to  the  chest,  and  various  drugs 
administered,  viz.,  the  different  sedatives, 
tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  calomel  and 
opium,  alkalies,  and  salines.  Inhalations 
might  be  of  use,  and  the  patient  should 
be  kept  in  a  warm  I'oom,  having  the  air 
well  saturated  with  moisture.  In  the  in- 
tervals. Fuller  has  occasionallj-  seen  ben- 
efit result  from  the  use  of  tartar  emetic, 
in  moderate  doses,  for  several  weeks. 
Iodide  of  potassium  and  inhalations  of 
iodine  have  been  emploj-ed  with  success. 
The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  have 
also  been  recommended.  The  liealth 
must  be  maintained,  and  tonics  given  if 
necessary,  more  especially  if  there  is  any 
sign  of  tuberculosis.  Quinine,  iron,  and 
cod-liver  oil  are  often  called  for.  A 
change  to  a  Avarm  climate,  or  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  might  be  tried  ;  wliile  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  against  cold  and 
wet.  If  an  attack  threatens,  inhalation 
of  steam  should  at  once  be  had  recourse 
to,  and  persevered  in. 
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DEFimrio^r.— Sharp  unilateral  pain, 
greatly  aggravated  by  respiration  and 
other  movements,  in  the  extra-thoracic  or 
in  the  intercostal  muscles  ;  unattended, 
except  accidentally,  with  fever. 

History. — The  attack  is  sudden,  and 
is  usually  brought  on  by  cither  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold,  or  by  some  rather  ener- 
getic movement  of  the  trunk  or  of  the 
arm  ;  often  it  is  the  sequel  of  a  prolonged 
effort  involving  continuous  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  chest.  Very 
commonly  the  patient  will  remember  that 
for  some  days  past  movement  of  the 
affected  part  has  always  been  irksome, 
and  foUowed  by  aching  pain.  The  affec- 
tion tends  to  subside  spontaneously  under 
the  influence  of  rest,  in  a  few  days.  Often 
the  patient  has  been  previously  subject  to 
muscular  pains  in  other  parts. 

Symptoms. — The  patient,  after  experi- 
encing more  or  less  pi-ehmuiary  soreness 
or  aching  of  the  part,  is  suddenly  attacked 
with  stitch-like  pains,  most  commonly 
in  the  infra-axillary  or  infra-mammary 
region,  and  more  usually  in  the  left  side 
than  in  the  right.  The  natural  play  of 
respiration  is  interfered  with  by  the  severe 
pain  which  the  movement  causes,  the  ex- 
pansion is  therefore  jerking  and  irregular, 
and  the  respiratory  sound  corresponds 
with  this  in  character.  jSTo  percussion- 
duluess,  friction-sound,  or  other  of  the 
physical  signs  of  pleurisy,  can  be  detected  ; 
tliere  is  no  fever,  unless  by  accident  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  some  coincident 
febrile  affection.  Superficial  tenderness  is 
not  a  characteristic  of  Pleurodynia,  but 
/there  may  be  dysphagia,  and  pain  on 
movement  of  the  arras. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — It  has 
been  customary  to  class  Pleurodynia  as  a 
variety  of  rheumatism,  affecting  the  tho- 
racic muscles  and  their  tendinous  inser- 
tions ;  but  I  can  discover  no  satisfactory 
grounds  for  this  proceeding.  It  appears 
to  me  that  Pleurodynia  is  merely  an  in- 
tense variety  of  the  myalgia  which,  in  less 
striking  forms,  is  very  nmch  too  common, 
and  besets  far  too  large  and  miscellaneous 
a  class  of  patients,  to  allow  us  for  a 
moment  to  assume  that  the  rheumatic 
taint  is  a  necessary  factor,  or  indeed  a 
factor  at  all.    I  have  several  times  seen 


very  severe  Pleurodynia  in  patients  whose 
history  showed  no  trace  of  rheumatic  ten- 
dencies ;  and  on  the  whole  there  seems  to 
be  far  better  evidence  for  the  connection 
of  this  malady  with  the  neurotic  than 
with  the  rheumatic  constitution.  In  the 
absence  of  any  sufficiently  accurate  and 
extensive  statistics,  I  must  provisionally 
believe  that  the  exciting  cause  of  Pleuro- 
dynia, like  that  of  myalgia  generally,  is 
over-long  or  over-severe  exertion  of  a 
muscle  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  its 
nutrition,  and  that  the  predisposing  cause 
is  the  neurotic  constitution. 

As  regards  the  intimate  pathology  of 
Pleurodynia  we  know  little.  There  is 
nothing  to  point  out  any  special  anatomi- 
cal condition  of  the  aflfected  muscles  as  a 
constant  attendant  of  the  malady  except 
this,  that  Pleurodynia  occurs,  for  the 
most  part  if  not  always,  in  persons  with 
slight  and  thin  muscles,  suggesting  under- 
nutrition of  those  structures.  I  can  see 
no  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
local  wflanimation  has  anything  to  do 
with  pleurodynia ;  and  the  results  of 
treatment  are' directly  opposed  to  such  an 
idea. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  the  really  import- 
ant aspect  of  Pleurodynia.  It  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pleurisy, 
thus  causing  alarm,  and,  in  the  hands  of 
some  practitioners,  a  disastrously  heroic 
treatment.  The  total  absence  of  altera- 
tion in  the  pulse-respiration  ratio,  and  of 
the  physical  signs  of  pleurisy,  must  soon 
undeceive  any  one  who  is  even  moderately 
careful ;  but  during  the  first  few  hours  the 
ablest  practitioner  may  be  at  fault.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  two  situations  : 
first,  when  the  malady  accidentally  coin- 
cides with  a  catarrh,  or  some  other  affec- 
tion causing  feverishness  ;  secondly,  where 
the  patient  is  a  highly  nervous  person, 
whose  circulation  is  habitually  much  ac- 
celerated by  pain  or  any  other  cause  of 
distress.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  the 
more  fortunate  that  the  modern  treatment 
of  pleurisy  no  longer  includes  those  heroic 
measures  by  which  it  was  once  the  fashion 
to  attempt  to  cut  short  the  disease  at  the 
outset. 

Prognosis  is  scarcely  worth  mention- 
ing. The  affection  is  trivial,  and  certain 
to  yield  in  a  few  days  at  most. 
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Treatment. — Two  remedies  only  arc  (  a  grain  of  morphia  sliould  be  Bubcu- 
nece.ssary.  The  side  sliould  be  covered  !  laneou.sly  injected,  and  rcpcjated  if  neces- 
with  a  sheet  of  spongio-ijiline  or  with  j  sary,  in  two  hours' time.  This  pL'iu  never 
tlannel  and  oilskin;  or  a  simpler  and  j  fails  to  give  complete  relief,  but  the 
readier  method  is  to  surround  the  side  :  patient  sliould  be  sedulously  warned 
with  a  piece  of  thin  mackintosh,  which  against  all  movonients  not  absolutely 
may  be  put  on  over  the  llannel  shirt,  I  necessary,  for  a  few  days  after  the  pain 
jersey,  or  spuu-silk  vest.    One  quarter  of  I  has  ceasecL 
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By  Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Deftxitiox.— Inflammation,  partial  or  | 
general,  of  oue  or  both  pleura),  attended 
■with  the  effusion  of  lymph,  lymijh  and 
serum,  or  pus. 

History. — The  circumstances  imder 
which  Pleurisy  may  arise  are  very  vari- 
ous ;  but  a  practical  line  of  distinction 
separates  two  main  varieties  of  the  dis- 
ease. Pleurisies  may  be  divided  into 
Primary  and  Secondary. 

By  Primary  Pleurisies  we  mean  those 
in  which  the  cause  of  the  affection  oper- 
ates directly  or  mainly  upon  the  pleura 
itself;  and  the  inflammatory  affection  of 
that  serous  membrane  arises,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  time  of  health,  and  only  secondarily 
Implicates  the  rest  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  the  constitutional  fever  which  it  excites, 
or  by  some  other  results,  mechanical  or 
physiological,  of  the  local  disease. 

By  Secondary  Pleurisies  we  mean  those 
cases  in  which  the  pleural  inflammation 
is  a  complication,  or  a  secondary  produc- 
tion, of  some  other  visceral  disease,  or  of 
some  constitutional  malady  which  has 
gained  a  hold  upon  the  organism.  Even 
"this  classification  may  require  to  be  X'e- 
modelled  at  a  future  day  ;  we  may  possi- 
bly find  it  to  be  too  absolute  :  but  it  ap-  ' 
pears  to  correspond  well  with  the  facts  as  ! 
we  know  them,  and  it  marks  out  in  a  con-  j 
venient  manner  some  broad  features  bj'  ! 
which  two  kinds  of  Pleurisy  are  distin-  I 
guished  in  the  important  matters  of  vital 
significance  and  appropriate  treatnieirt. 

Far  less  practical  is  the  attempt  to 
divide  pleurisies  into  acide  and  chronic:  at 
least  it  is  only  in  discussing  the  strictly 
clinical  aspect  of  the  disease  that  we  can 
say  anything  useful  under  this  heading. 
Two  facts  which  are  the  eminently  char- 
acteristic results  of  modern  investigation  I 
have  maiidy  tended  to  supersede  the  diyi-  ! 
sion  into  acute  and  chronic  ;  first,  the  in- 
creasing certainty  that  primary  acute  1 


pleurisy  is  but  rarely  fatal ;  and  secondl}% 
the  discovery  that  those  chronic  cases 
which  are  merely  the  prolongation  of  the 
acute  primary  variety,  both  may  and 
ought  to  be  treated  with  a  boldness  and 
energy  which  tend  greatly  to  abridge  the 
course  they  would  formerly'  have  been 
allowed  to  run.  With  modern  means 
and  maxims  of  treatment,  it  is  not  too 
nmch  to  say  that  primary  chronic  pleurisy 
has  lost  its  most  important  features  and 
its  peculiar  terrors  :  and  the  only  reason 
for  regarding  Pleurisy  of  chronic  tj^pe  in 
any  special  way  is  the  fear  that  under- 
neath the  apparently  merely  local  affec- 
tion there  may  lurk  the  taint  of,  or  the 
tendency  to,  a  constitutional  disease  hke 
tuberculosis. 

Of  the  acute  primary  disease,  in  robust 
subjects,  the  history  is  essentially  this. 
It  attacks  suddenl}',  lasts  from  ten  days  to 
three  weeks,  and  then,  in  the  majorit)'  of 
cases,  departs,  leaving  behind  it  no  other 
than  trifling  local  changes,  which  are  of 
no  injury  to  the  patient's  subsequent 
health  and  activity.  In  a  smaller  number 
of  cases,  however,  it  produces  an  amount 
of  effusion  which  is  with  difficulty  got  rid 
of,  and  unless  evacuated  by  surgical 
means  may  remain,  and  protract  the  state 
of  ill  health,  for  many  weeks  longer.  In 
such  cases,  also,  the  amount  of  permanent 
mechanical  danger  to  the  organs  maj'  en- 
tail disastrous  after-consequences  ;  or  it 
may  even  happen  that  constitutional  dis- 
ease of  a  fatal  kind  (especially  tubercu- 
losis) may  be  secondaril}'  set  up. 

Of  Pleurisies  that  are  "chronic" 
throughout—?,  p.,  that  commence  in  an 
insidious  manner, — by  far  the  greater 
number  are  not  primary,  but  secondary  to 
some  constitutional  malady  or  some  dis- 
ease of  another  viscus.  Nevertheless,  it 
unquestionably  happens,  in  a  few  cases, 
that  ap]iarcntly  healthy  persons  are  at- 
tacked Avith  pleuritic  mischief  of  so  iusidi- 
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ous  a  kind,  that  almost  before  the  patient 
knows  that  he  is  ill  (although  he  may 
have  been  slightly  ailing  lor  some  days  or 
weeks),  it  is  discovered  that  one  pleura  is 
half  or  three-quarters  full  of  fluid.  Such 
cases  are  commonly  very  tedious  m  then- 
course,  and,  if  they  do  not  compel  the 
performance  of  paracentesis  at  hrst,  take 
the  form  of  an  empyema  or  collection  ot 

^"when  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
secondary  pleurisies,  we  find  a  far  greater 
variety  of  type,  and  a  much  more  serious 
prot^nosis,  attaching  to  these  maladies. 
To  "speak  first  of  the  Pleurisies  which 
come  in  as  a  secondary  complication  ot 
acute  fevers.  The  whole  type,  and  the 
vital  sio-nificance  of  this  class,  depends  on 
two  fairtors— the  virulence  of  the  original 
disease,  and  the  power  of  resistance  which 
the  organism  has  so  far  presented  to  it. 
That  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever,  or 
acute  rheumatism,  for  instance,  is  sud- 
denly attacked  with  Pleurisy,  may  be  of 
the  greater  or  less  consequence,  according 
to  the  amount  of  vital  power  of  resistance 
which  the  tissues  generally,  and  the  or- 
gans of  vegetative  life  (especially  the 
heart  and  kidneys)  retain.  The  main 
points,  however,  which  the  history  of  the 
pleurisies  secondary  to  acute  fever  pre- 
sents, are  the  protracted  course,  the  tend- 
ency to  purulent  character  of  the  effusion, 
and  the  frequent  termination,  either  in 
death  or  in  disastrous  results  in  the  way 
of  constitutional  disease,  especially  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  pleurisies  produced  by  pijcemic  in- 
fection are  mere  incidents  of  an  almost 
necessarily  fatal  blood-poisoning. 

Far  different  is  the  history  of  the  pleu- 
risies which  are  secondary  to  the  common 
form  of  pulmonary  iMhisis.     The  great 
majority  of  these  take  the  shape  of  acute 
and  strictly  limited  fibrinogcnic  inflamma- 
tion, and,  unless  very  injudiciously  treated, 
tend  to  rapid  termination  with  no  worse 
result  than  a  local  adhesion  of  the  pleural 
surfaces.     More  must  be  said  on  this 
point  hereafter ;  at  present  it  wall  be 
enough  to  state  that  until  the  later  stages 
of  pulmonary  phthisis,  it  is  decidedly  un- 
common, in  my  experience,  to  see  pleuri- 
tic attacks  causing  considerable  serous  or 
scro-purulent  effusions,  unless  they  are 
"actively"  treated,  in  the  sense  of  a  free 
use  of  depressing  remedies.    But  when 
once  a  patient,  Avith  an  already  consider- 
able development  of  chronic  destructive 
lung  disease,  has  acquired,  in  addition,_a 
large  serous  or  sero-purulent  effusion  in 
his  pleura,  the  chances  are  heavily  in 
favor  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  the 
disease,  and  it  may  even  happen  that  a 
swift  development  of  true  tuberculosis 
may  carry  the  patient  off  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  though  the  pleuritic  effusion  were, 
in  itself,quitc  incompetent  to  endanger  life. 


The  pleurisies  which  are  consequent  on 
acute  or  subacute  diseases  of  other  vis- 
cera are  of  various  types.  Pneumonia, 
for  instance,  is  in  numberless,  perhaps 
almost  in  all  cases,  attended  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fibrinogcnic  pleurisy  ;  but 
fortunately  this  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  limited  to  the  production  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed ellusion  of  lymph,  which  leads 
to  no  serious  results.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  more  infrequent  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, which  become  complicated  with 
effusion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pleuritic  fluid:  this  form  of  secondary 
pleurisy  usually  presents  acute  and  highly 
dangerous  symptoms  at  first,  and  if  not 
rapidly  fatal  (as  it  often  is)  is  usually  in- 
tractable in  its  after-course. 

The  form  of  Pleurisy  which  is  second- 
ary to  Bright's  disease,  is  always  a  grave 
and  intractable  affection  ;  but  its  history 
ditlers  greatly  according  to  circumstances. 
Where  it  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  acute  albuminuria  of  scarlet  fever, 
the  tendency  is  towards  a  rapid  change  of 
the  effused  fiuid  into  pus  ;  and  the  mild- 
est result  probable  is  a  chronic  empyema, 
with  too  often  fatal  secondary  results.  A 
different  type  of  Pleurisy  may  be  seen 
occurring  as  a  complication,  often  a  late 
one,  of  the  cirrhotic  or  contracting  form, 
or  (much  more  rarely)  of  the  amyloid 
form,  of  renal  disease.  In  neither  of  the 
two  latter  forms  is  there  the  same  tend- 
ency towards  the  rapid  production  of 
pus,  but  rather  a  tendency  towards  the 
eftusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  fibro-serous 
(chiefly  serous)  effusion. 

As  for  the  pleurisies  said  to  be  second- 
ary to  acute  cardiac  disorders,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  these  are  not  always 
to  be  considered  as  results  of  some  blood- 
poisoning,  or  constitutional  vice,  to  which 
the  heart  affection  is  also  due.  Their 
course  depends  upon  the  degree  of  vital 
power  which  the  organism  has  retained 
in  its  struggle  with  the  constitutional 
malady.  Tliey  can  only  be  considered  as 
incidents  in  a  more  formidable  disease. 
It  is,  however,  an  open  question  whether 
pericarditis  may  not  excite  Pleurisy  by 
direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. 

Etioxogy. — Upon  the  etiology  of  Pri- 
mary Pleurisy  we  possess  no  sure  informa- 
tion at  all.  There  is,  indeed,  a  limited 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  infiammation 
is  the  direct  result  of  a  blow  or  some 
other  injury,  but  we  know  of  no  other 
causes,  properly  so  called.  Among  ex- 
citing causes,  cold  has  often  been  con- 
fidently stated  to  be  a  frequent  one ;  but 
some  of  the  best  authorities  of  late  years 
entirely  deny  this  ;  and  Ziemssen,  out  of 
54  cases  of  Pleurisy  of  which  he  minutely 
examined  the  history,  could  not  trace  the 
disease  to  exposure  "to  cold  even  in  a  sin- 
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gle  infitnncn.  I  Imvc  mj'self  had  some 
reason  to  tliink  tliaL  cxlrome  muscular 
over-t^xertion  and  cxorlion  in  conlinuous 
public  speaking  produces  Pleurisy,  some- 
iinies,  in  otherwise  healthy  persons. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  age  has  been 
reckoned  an  important  one.  It  was  sup- 
posed ljy  some  that  it  never  occurred  in 
very  young  children;  e.  y..  Barrier  I'or- 
maily' denied  its  occurrence  at  all  in  chil- 
dren under  six  years  of  age.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  frequency 
of  Pleurisy  in  young  children,  because  in 
them  the  disease  is  particularly  likely  to 
occur  without  being  detected.  But  all 
the  best  authorities  now  agree  that  Pleu- 
risy is  quite  conunon  among  children — at 
any  rate,  after  the  first  year  of  life  ;  and 
Guinier,  of  Montpellier,  actually  tapped 
an  empyema  in  a  child  twelve  months 
old.  iSteiner  and  Keuretuer,'  in  a  note- 
worthy series  of  papers,  express  the  opin- 
ion that  in  young  cliildren  Pleurisy  with 
liquid  effusion  is  the  rarer.  Pleurisy  with 
proliferation  of  connective  tissue  the  more 
common.  Ziemssen*^  tabulates  the  ages 
of  54  children  whom  he  treated  for  Pri- 
mary Pleurisy  :  Pirst  year  of  life,  3  ;  sec- 
ond, 1 ;  third,  7  ;  fourth,  4  ;  fifth,  2  ;  sixth, 
4  ;  seventh,  4  ;  eighth,  5  ;  ninth,  9  ;  tenth, 
7  ;  eleventh,  2  ;  twelfth,  1,  thirteenth,  1 ; 
fourteenth,  2  ;  fifteenth,  1 ;  sixteenth,  1. 
This  very  interesting  record  sufficiently 
disposes  of  the  idea  that  there  is  any  im- 
munity in  infancy. 

A  similar  investigation  of  Ziemssen 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  well- 
marked  influence  of  seasons  of  the  year  as 
a  predisposing  cause. 

Of  Secondary  Pleurisies,  the  exciting 
causes  are  numerous.  Among  the  fevers, 
scarlatina  and  typhoid  are  especially  no- 
table in  respect  of  frequency  of  occur- 
rence, variola  in  regard  of  danger  ;  acute 
rheumatism  is  a  frequent  cause  ;  alcohol- 
ism and  pyasmic  poisoning  often  pro- 
duce Pleurisy,  inter  alia.  Of  tuberculosis 
proper  and  catarrhal  pneumonic  phthisis, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  frequently  act  as 
predisposing,  and  frequently  as  exciting 
causes  of  Pleurisy.  Of  diseases  of  other 
viscera  pneumonia  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  Pleurisy  ;  after  this  comes  kid- 
ney disease,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
powerfully  predisposing  cause  ;  finally, 
any  organic  disease  which  necessitates 
mechanical  pressure  on,  or  irritation  of 
the  pleura :  and  it  is  possible  that  inflam- 
mation now  and  then  passes  over  to  the 
pleura,  by  mere  conti(juiU/,  from  neighbor- 
ing parts,  e.  g.  the  pericardium. 


•  Prag.  Viertcljaliresch.  18G4-Gr);  Schmidt's 
Jahrbuch,  120,  p.  189.  The  papers  are  part 
of  a  series  of  "  Clinical  Records  of  Children's 
Diseases." 

*  Ziemssen,  Pneiimonio  und  Plouritis  im 
Kindesalter. 


Clinical  IIistory.  — The  symptoms 
of  Primary  Pleurisy  of  acute  type  are  as 
follows  :  The  patient,  after  sudering  for  a 
variable  nundjcr  of  hours,  or  hardly  suf- 
fering at  all,  from  general  malaise  and 
loss  of  appetite,  is  attacked  almost  siniul- 
taneousiy  with  sharp  stitch-like  pain  in 
some  portion  of  the  thoracic  wall  (by  liir 
the  most  frequently  in  the  anterior  or  the 
lateral  portion,  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  nijjpie),  and  with  more  or  less  shiver- 
ing. The  face  is  generally  pale  and  con- 
tracted with  the  lines  of  piun;  the  patient 
bends  over  towards  the  affected  side,  and 
draws  his  breath  with  visible  difficulty,  in 
a  hurried,  uneven,  and  shallow  manner 
(respiration  eiUre-coupee) .  After  this  has 
lasted  a  short  time  flushing  of  the  face  ap- 
pears,' the  pulse  rises  in  frequency,  and 
the  general  phenomena  of  pyrexia  are 
evident ;  in  some  cases  the  pain  now 
greatly  diminishes,  in  others  it  maintains 
its  intensity. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  earlj- 
stages  of  Pleurisy  varies  considerably. 
There  are  plenty  of  slight  cases  of  local- 
ized fibrinous  inflammation  in  which 
hardly  anything  like  pyrexial  rapidity  of 
pulse  is  present ;  the  frequency  niay  not 
be  more  than  8G  or  90,  and  I  have  even 
seen  a  case  in  which  it  never  rose  above 
80.  In  cases  of  primary  fibrino-serou's 
Pleurisy  the  pulse-frequency  may  be  said 
to  vary  between  90  and  120  in  the  stage 
of  febrile  reaction  after  the  initial  rigor  ; 
on  examining  the  notes  of  twelve  such 
cases,  I  find  the  average  rate  at  this 
period  was  99.  It  must  be  said  that  all 
these  patients  were  adults,  and  that  a 
considerably  higher  pulse-rate  may  be 
found  in  young  children,  though  this  is  by 
no  means  ahvays  the  case. 

The  quality  of  the  pulse  is  a  point  which 
I  have  particularly  investigated  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  and  it  seems  to 
me  quite  certain  that  this  follows  a  uni- 
form course  on  the  whole,  regard  being 
had  to  the  general  vital  status  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  the  first  stage  of  acute  pain, 
with  more  or  less  tendency  to  shivering, 
the  pulse,  as  tested  with  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  presents  the  "algide"  form,  i.e. 
the  pulse-waves  arc  very  small  and  nearly 
devoid  of  secondary  markings.  As  soon, 
hov.'evcr,  as  flushing  of  the  face  occurs, 
and  a  general  sense  of  burning  heat  of  the 
skin,  the  pulse  passes  to  the  true  pyrexial 
type;  the  waves  become  large  and  dicrotic. 
One  reads  constantly,  in  standard  works, 
of  pleuritic  patients  with  (sensibly)  hot 
skin,  flushed  face,  and  a  hard  bounding 
pulse  :  but  the  sphygmo-iraph,  in  my  be- 
lief, destroys  this  clinical  picture,  for  it 
imiformly  shows  that  the  large  and  somo- 

•  The  flushing  is  never  so  fixed  and  deep  a 
color,  and  especially  never  so  markedly  one- 
sided, in  pure  Pleurisy  as  in  pneumonia. 
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what  bounding  pulse  is  always  decidedly 
less  resistant  than  that  of  health. 

The  temperature  follows  no  regular 
course  in  Pleurisy;  in  the  primary  disease 
we  rarely  derive  any  useful  indications 
from  it.  On  this  point  I  agree,  in  the 
main,  Avitli  the  conclusions  of  Wunder- 
lich,'  and  I  shall  say  more  about  it  when 
treating  of  Prognosis.  It  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  temperature-changes  keep  no 
sort  of  parallel  with  the  pulse  or  the  res- 
pirations. 

The  respirations  in  acute  Pleurisy  are 
both  absolutely  rapid,  and  especially  so  in 
comparison  with  the  pulse  ;  the  rapidity 
being  mainly  due  to  the  impossibility 
(from  pain  and  soreness)  of  taking  deep 
breath. 

Cough  is  a  very  usual,  though  not  uni- 
versal, accompaniment  of  the  acute  stages 
of  Pleurisy.  It  is  short  and  hacking;  and 
is  either  perfectly  dry  or  attended  Avith 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  thin  mucous 
expectoration ;  except,  indeed,  when  the 
Pleurisy  is  complicated  with  pneumonia. 

The  decubitus  has  been  made  a  strong 
clinical  feature  hy  some  writers  on  Pleu- 
risy ;  but  there  are  contradictory  state- 
ments, and  from  my  own  observation  I 
should  say  that  there  is  no  attitude  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease  except  that  which 
very  generally  prevails  in  the  first  acute 
agony,  viz.,  half  lying,  half  crouching,  on 
the  affected  side.  The  decubitus  is  fre- 
quently changed  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  illness,  and,  except  as 
attracting  our  attention  to  the  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  is  seldom  of  any 
moment. 

Along  with  these  phenomena  there  is  a 
variable  amount  of  nausea,  white-coating 
of  the  tongue,  thirst,  and  anorexia ;  the 
last  usually  complete. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
above  is  only  the  picture  of  the  early 
stages  of  a  typical  acute  case  in  an  adult. 
Even  in  adults  there  may  be,  in  cases  that 
run  a  pretty  severe  course,  scarcely  one 
noticeable  symptom  to  arrest  attention  in 
the  early  days  of  the  malady."  And  in 
children  the  febrile  symptoms,  particu- 
larly the  initial  rigor,  are  often  inconsider- 
able, and  the  cough  scarcely  attracts 
notice,  especially  in  slight  cases.* 

Physical  Signs. — It  is  to  these  that  we 
specially  direct  attention  when  suspicion 
of  Pleurisy  exists,  and  the  information 
they  afford  is  more  valuable  than  any 
other. 


'  Das  Verhalten  der  Eigenwarmo  in  Krank- 
hoiten.  2te  Auflage.  Leipzig,  1870,  pp. 
374-6. 

*  See,  among  other  authors,  Trousseau 
(Clin.  Mfidicalo,  tomo  i.)  for  some  striking 
examples. 

'  Ziemssen,  Pleuritia  u.  Pneumonic  im 
Kind  alter. 
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In.Hpection.—^yhQn  the  chest  is  laid  bare, 
it  will  be  seen,  in  the  very  early  stages, 
that  the  pleuritic  side  of  the  chest  is  some- 
what retracted,  and  its  intercostal  mus- 
cles nearly  or  quite  motionless,  whik;  in- 
creased play  and  movement  of  the  sound 
side  is  observed.  At  a  later  period  of 
effusion  a  positive  dilatation  of  the  pleu- 
ritic side  and  a  bulging  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  may  often  be  noted,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible, even  in  cases  of  very  extensive 
effusion,  for  the  chest  wall  to  remain 
apparently  unaffected,  the  force  of  dis- 
placement being  spent  mainly  on  the 
neighboring  organs.  But  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  Pleu- 
risy, accurate  repeated  measurements  of 
both  sides  must  be  adopted :'  it  will  not 
do  to  trust  the  eye,  for  enlargement  of  the 
side  may  be  obscured  by  the  general  con- 
figuration of  the  thorax,  or  it  may  happen 
that  the  expansion  of  the  sound  side  (in 
its  compensatory  efforts  of  breathing) 
may  assist  in  concealing  the  foot.  One 
of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  evidence 
offered  to  the  eye  is  the  visible  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  which  usually  presents 
itself  when  the  eflusion  is  large :  in  the 
case  of  left  pleurisy,  the  apex  will  be  seen 
beating  under  or  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  or  in  the  epigastrium  ;  in  right 
pleurisy  it  may  be  found  beating  to  the 
left  of  the  left  mammary  line,  and,  in  ex- 
treme instances,  even  in  the  left  axilla. 

Mensuration. — In  the  early  stages  there 
is  commonly  no  enlargement  olF  the  af- 
fected side  ;  the  sound  side,  indeed,  ap- 
pears, and  is,  the  most  expanded.  But 
as  effusion  comes  on  the  balance  is  re- 
stored, and  Avhen  the  fluid  becomes  co- 
pious the  intercostal  spaces  yield,  the 
ribs  become  more  separated,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  yieldingness  of  the  thoracic 
wall  a  real  increase  in  the  size  of  the  af- 
fected side  is  observed.  It  is  only  in  the 
slight-made  chests  of  j'oung  children  that 
this  is  early  perceptible ;  in  adults,  the 
displacement  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
viscera  until  the  effusion  becomes  very 
large.  Strict  daily  comparative  mensura- 
tion of  the  two  sides  ought  nevertheless 
to  be  practised  from  an  early  stage. 

Percussion  yields  no  information  in  the 
first  stage,  nor  can  it  be  well  tolerated. 
Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  merely 
fibrinous  exudation,  Ave  may  get,  from 
first  to  last,  scarcely  any  abnormality  in 
the  sound  elicited ;  but  the  chest  Avail 
gives  a  strange  sense  of  deadness  and  in- 
elasticity to  the  percussing  finger.  Very 
solid  and  thick  fibrinous  deposits  may 
cause  a  reallj  dull  pei-cussion  soun(l. 
"When  serum  is  poured  out  in  any  quan- 
tity, however,  the  evidence  from  percus- 
sion becomes  striking :  over  the  Avhole 

'  Of.  Verliao  (ifipanchements  plcuritiques, 
Paris,  18C5),  particularly  case  at  pp.  19,  20. 
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space  occupied  b}-  the  fluid  there  is  found 
aduiness,  inoro  proiifmnced  in  Honu;  cases 
than  in  others,  l)ut  always  w  ith  a  charac- 
ter of  its  own,  which  must  he  heard  to  he 
recognized,  l)ut  is  nuicli  nioro  niariced 
tiian  tliat  produced  hy  lung-consolidiition. 
In  ordinary  ca8(>s,  wlicre  tin;  iluid  is  not 
bound  and  localized  by  adhesion,  the  dul- 
ness  reaches  upwards  from  the  base  of 
the  chest  to  a  variable  height,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  e(I\ision  :  its  charac- 
ter is  very  perceptible  in  comparison  with 
thc_  sound  side,  but  the  line  of  its  termi- 
nation above  is  by  no  means  always  an 
evenly  horizontal  one.    As  the  case  pro- 
ceeds, and  an  increasing  quantity  of  serum 
is  effused,  the  dulness  may  extend  quite 
up  to  the  clavicle  in  front  and  to  the 
supra-spinal  fossa  behind  ;  after  this,  any 
further  extension  of  the  effusion  necessi- 
tates expansion  of  the  pleural  cavity  in 
some  fresh  direction.    So  far,  space  for 
the  fluid  has  been  obtained  chiefly  by  the 
compression  of  the  lung  hito  the  spinal 
fossa,  but  already,  in  most  cases,  there 
has  been  also  displacement  of  the  sur- 
rounding organs.  This  displacement  may 
aftect  chiefly  the  ribs.  But  the  diaphragm 
even  more  certainly  yields,  and  its  dis- 
placement downwards  pushes  the  liver 
down  (in  right  pleurisy),  and  percussion 
can  recognize  the  depression  of  this  organ; 
similarly,  the  stomach  and  colon  may  be 
recognized,  by  their  tympanitic  percus- 
sion-sound, at  an  unusually  low  level,  and 
the  spleen  - dulness  may  sometimes  be 
traced  at  a  point  below  the  margin  of  the 
right  false  ribs  (in  left  pleurisy).  The 
most  striking  phenomena  of  displacement 
are,  however,  connected  with  the  heart. 
In  left  pleurisy  a  large  effusion  often 
pushes  the  heart  so  much  to  the  right 
that  the  cardiac  percussion-dulness  is 
found  to  occupy  a  space  beneath  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum,  and  even  extending 
considerably  beyond  its  right  border.  The 
displacing  effect  of  right  pleuritic  effusion 
is  less  immediately  obvious  to  percussion; 
though  readily  identified  by  inspection 
and  palpation,  or  at  any  rate  by  the 
stethoscope. 

Palpation  often  gives  us  very  important 
information.  In  early  stages,  and  in 
those  cases  where  the  effusion  remains 
merely  fibrinous,  the  grating  of  the 
lymph-covered  pleural  surfaces  may  com- 
municate a  thrill  to  the  chest-wall  which 
is  appreciable  by  the  hand  ;  these  phe- 
nomena, however,  are  not  very  frequently 
observable.  More  constantly  useful  is  the 
absence  of  vocal  fremitus  when  liquid  has 
been  poured  out  in  any  quantity  ;  this  is 
usually  striking  when  we  compare  the 
pleuritic  with  the  sound  side.  The  fre- 
mitus of  lympli-covcred  pleural  surfaces 
may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  later  stages 
after  the  fluid  efl'usion  has  become  ab- 
sorbed. 


AimuUation  rarely  reveals  much  in  our 
earlier  examinations.  Fluid  has  not  yet 
been  poured  out.  We  may  liappen  to 
catch  the  moment  when  tiie  pleura  is 
rubhing  its  two  fibrine-covered  surfaces 
together  at  some  point  or  points,  in  which 
case  the  "friction  sound"  is  heard  ac- 
companying inspiration  and  expiration. 
There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  describe 
this  sound  minutely;  it  does,  in  fact,  con- 
siderably vary  in  pitcli  and  in  diaracter; 
the  stu(fent  nuist  himself  repeatedly  hear 
it,  and  compare  it  with  other  sounds  (es- 
pecially various  duikimj  bronchial  sounds) 
before  he  can  identify  it  with  confidence. 
The  rarity  with  which,  as  I  have  said,  it 
is  heard  in  the  early  stages,  holds  good 
in  the  ordinary  type  of  Pleurisy  that  goes 
on  to  liquid  effusion ;  and  in  the  wards  of 
hospitals  this  is  the  prevailing  type  of  the 
disease  that  is  seen  ;  but  I  have  been  for 
some  years  past  surprised  at  the  fre- 
quency with  which  I  have  detected  slight 
and  limited  Pleurisy,  by  means  of  the 
friction-sound,  in  the  out-patient  room. 
Most  of  these  cases  were  tuberculous  ;  but 
a  considerable  number  afforded  no  room 
for  any  suspicion  of  the  kind.  The  fric- 
tion-sound is  far  more  commonly  heard 
in  the  stage  of  resolution,  where  liquid  is 
getting  absorbed,  and  the  roughened 
pleural  surfaces  come  together  again. 

In  the  stage  previous  to  fluid  effusion, 
the  ear  detects  only  the  fact  that  the  lung 
of  the  healthjr  side  is  expanding  more 
vigorously  and  noisily  than  the  other. 
When  fluid  becomes  efiused,  however, 
the  tendency  is  at  first  often  towards  a 
bronchial  character  of  the  breath-sound, 
accompanied  b}"^  bronchophony  on  the  af- 
fected side,  while  the  efl'usion  is  small. 
In  adults,  however,  the  progress  of  the 
effusion  rapidly  replaces  this  by  weaken- 
ing, and  finally  absence,  both  of  breath 
and  voice  sounds ;  meantime  the  breath- 
ing on  the  hcalthjr  side  is  more  and  more 
noisy  and  puerile.  On  the  pleuritic  side, 
the  lung  getting  pushed  back  into  the 
spinal  fossa  there  are  bronchial  breathing 
and  bronchophony  to  be  heard  in  the  up- 
per and  inner  scapular  region  and  be- 
tween the  scapula  and  spine,  and  com- 
parative or  complete  silence  elsewhere. 

Of  cEf/ojihoivj,  the  curious  bleating  sound 
of  the  voice  which  is  sometimes  heard  at 
the  upper  level  of  the  fluid,  I  feel  inclined 
to  say  very  little.  It  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  Jaiiq/  signs  of  Pleurisy — interesting 
rather  than  useful ;  it  is  so  inconstant, 
and  there  arc  so  many  fallacies  attending 
its  recognition,  that  1  believe  it  to  be,  for 
ordinai'y  auscultators,  rather  a  snare  than 
a  help.  In  a  similar  way  one  nuist  speak 
of  the  siiccussion  sotmd^  the  splashing  noise 
supposed  to  be  heard  on  shaking  the  pa- 
tient ;  this  also  is  very  inconstant.  And 
we  may  here  notice  that  the  changes, 
both  of  voice  and  breath-sounds,  and  also 
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of  percussion  sounds,  which  are  common  y 
supposed  to  be  induced  by  changiwj  the 
paUenVs  posture,  are  very  uncertam  and 
unreliable  in  true  Pleurisy.         .  . 

Auscultation  is  of  great  value  m  uidi- 
catincr  the  altered  position  of  the  heart, 
which  occurs  in  cases  of  large  eAusion. 

Physical  Signs  in  Pleurisy  of  Children. 
—There  are  several  most  important  vari- 
ations from  the  above  general  picture  of 
the  physical  signs  of  Pleurisy,  to  be  ob- 
served "in  the  pleurisies  of  mfancy  and 
childhood.  These  variations  are  due  to 
two  circumstances  :  the  small  size  of  the 
chest,  and  the  greater  yieldingness  of  the 
chest-walls.  As  regards  the  auscultation, 
it  is  all-important  to  note  that  bronchial 
breathing  and  voice  persist,  in  nearly 
every  case,  even  when  the  effusion  occu- 
pies the  whole  chest,  and  when  vocal  fre- 
mitus is  entirely  absent.  Killiet  and  Bar- 
thez  were  the  first  to  notice  the  remark- 
able fact  that  even  a  pneumonic  broncho- 
phony and  bronchial  breathing,  so  far 
from  being  diminished,  are  usually  much 


intensified  by  a  supervening  pleuritic 
effusion.    Yet  there  are  many  text-books 
that  take  no  notice  of  this  peculiarity  of 
children,  and  ignorance  of  it  has  certainly 
been  the  cause  of  many  disastrous  mis- 
takes in  practice,  the  practitioner  believ- 
ino-  firmly  that  he  had  merely  to  do  with 
a  consolidated  lung,  till  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  fluctuation  and  evident 
signs  of  pointing  in  one  or  more  of  the 
iiitercostal  spaces.    Another  very  import- 
ant distinction  of  Pleurisy  in  young  life  is 
the  comparative  absence  of  signs  of  ctis- 
2}lacement  of  viscera.    The  fact  is  that  the 
chest-wall  yields  more  easily,  and  the 
force  of  pressure  is  not  expended,  to  any- 
thino-  like  the  same  extent  as  in  adults, 
in  dislocating  the  heart  and  in  driving 
downwards  the  diaphragm  and  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.    This,  also,  is  a  peculi- 
arity too  little  noted  in  text-books  written 
by  those  whose  experience  of  Pleurisy  is 
not  large  ;  and,  joined  with  the  persist- 
ence of  bronchial  breathing  and  voice, 
has  doubtless  caused  numbers  of  mistakes. 


Fig.  43. 


A.  Line  of  original  upper  level  of  fluid  ;  B.  Line  of  fluid  on  twentieth  day:  c.  Conjectnral  upper  level  o) 
IWer;  a,  Terrnlnatiou  of  dulness  below  (tympanitis  begius).  D.  Maximum  heart-impulse  at  time  of-  greatest 
effusion;  b.  Ditto  ou  twentieth  day ;  f.  Ditto  in  aatural  state. 


Such  errors  probably  cost  the  lives  of 
many  patients  who  might  have  been 
saved  by  prompt  tapping.  It  is,  however, 
a  mistake  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that 
displacement  of  viscera  never  takes  place 
in  children.    Ziemssen '  quotes  a  conclu- 


»  Op.  cit.  pp.  67,  68. 


sivc  series  of  cases,  observed  by  himself 
and  others,  to  the  contrary  effect. 

We  must  now  complete  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  Pleurisy  by  describing  what  may 
be  called  its  critical  symptoms.  If  the 
case  takes  the  turn  towards  recovery  by 
simple  absorption,  which  is  the  natural 
destiny  of  primary  Pleurisy,  then,  after 
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the  sulisidcncc  of  pyrexia,  Ihero  occurs, 
usually,  a  jiausc  ol  a  day  or  two,  afti-r 
which  the  work  of  ahsorption  bej^ins  to 
show  itself  by  physical  si/^iis,  and  by  a 
small  but  increasing  degree  of  relief  to 
respiration.  Among  the  signs  most  care- 
fully to  be  looked  for  as  indicating  the 
conuiiencemeut  of  this  process  is  the  n;- 
turn  of  the  percussion  dulncss  of  the 
liver,  or  the  tympanic  sound  of  the  sto- 
mach, to  a  higher  level.  The  return  of 
the  heart  to  its  proper  position,  even 
when  absorption  has  made  considerable 
progress,  is  not  always  rapid  or  at  first 
very  evident.  In  the  accompanying 
sketch  is  represented,  with  rough  but 
sullicient  accuracy,  the  state  of  things  in 
the  chest  of  a  young  but  intemperate 
man,  C.  J.,  who,  between  the  sixteenth 
and  twentieth  days  of  right  Pleurisy,  ex- 
perienced an  amount  of  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid  indicated  by  the  distance 
between  the  lines  A  and  r.  The  liver 
was  believed  to  be  somewhat  enlarged 
and  fatty  in  this  man. 

Instead  of  a  speedy  commencement  of 
absorption,  the  fluid  may  remain  in  a 
passive  condition,  and  the  patient  may 
continue  in  a  state  marked  by  no  discom- 
fort except  some  mechanical  embarrass- 
ment of  respiration  and  heart  movements, 
impeding  him  in  any  but  the  gentlest 
movements.  It  is  fortunate,  but  com- 
paratively rare,  Avhen  a  protracted  period 
of  this  kind  is  terminated  by  the  occur- 
rence of  absorption.  More  commonly  a 
slight  but  steady  increase  of  ill-health  is 
expei-ienced,  till  at  last  there  arises  de- 
cided febrile  disturbance,  settling  more 
and  more  into  a  hectic  type,  with  copious 
sweat,  morning  remissions  and  evening 
exacerbations,  and,  in  short,  a  more  or 
less  complete  series  of  indications  of  ex- 
tensive suppuration.  It  is  here,  at  last, 
that  the  thermometer,  so  little  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  other  stages  of  Pleuris}^ 
often  gives  us  precious  information  of  the 
changed  aspect  of  affairs. 

There  is  no  need  to  carry  the  clinical 
description  any  furtlier,  since  under  the 
heads  of  Prognosis  and  of  Treatment  suf- 
ficient information  will  be  found  concern- 
ing the  favorable  and  unfavorable  termi- 
nation of  suppurative  Pleurisy. 

Complications  and  Scqueke. — Of  primary 
Pleurisy  the  most  frequent  complication 
is  pneumonia,  and  this  may  either  exist 
from  the  first  or  supervene  at  any  tolera- 
bly early  stage.  It  does  not  appear  to 
occur  with  any  frequency  after  the  lung 
has  been  compressed  into  a  small  space 
by  fluid  exudation.  Laennec  believed 
that  the  compression  by  the  fluid  always 
tended  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  severe 
pneumonia  in  connection  Avith  Pleurisy ; 
but  it  will  be  seen,  under  "Prognosis," 
that  he  Avas  at  least  wrong  in  this,  so  far 
as  relates  to  children.    But  when  the  lung 


is  compressed  to  carnification,  it  is  doubt- 
less very  incapable  of  inllannnation.  The 
most  formidable  way  in  which  pneumonia 
may  complicate  Pleurisy  is  where,  a  con- 
siderable effusion  existnig  in  one  ]jleura, 
iudannnation  attacks  the  opposite  luiuj.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this 
ev(!r  occurs  in  truly  primary  Pleurisj' : 
jiersonally  I  have  never  seen  a  case  wliere 
mquirydid  not  show  the  existence  of  kid- 
ney disease,  fever,  jjysemia,  or  some  of  the 
many  causes  of  secondary  Pleurisy. 

This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  double 
Pleurisy,  which  may  fairly  be  looked  on 
as  a  complication ;  and  in  regard  to  it  I 
can  only  repeat  the  same  observation. 
Primary  Pleurisy,  as  we  call  it,  does 
seem,  at  any  rate,  peculiar  in  this — that 
it  is  an  essentially  unilateral  disease :  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  double 
case  in  w  hich  there  were  not  ample  rea- 
sons for  thinking  the  Pleurisy  a  secondary 
affection  to  some  condition  of  general 
blood-poisoning.  It  is  in  the  same  point 
of  view  that  we  must  regard  the  super- 
vention of  other  serous  inflammations, 
e.  g.,  peritonitis ;  but  there  is  a  possi- 
bility, perhaps,  that  pericarditis  may 
sometimes  arise  by  simple  extension  of 
the  inflammatory  process  from  the  con- 
tiguous pleura. 

In  cases  of  empyema  of  some  standing 
a  not  very  uncommon  complication  is  dis- 
charge of  the  pus  through  a  pulmonary 
fistula  into  the  bronchi ;  this  is  associated 
Avith  phthisical  lung  disease  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  recorded  in  which  the  accident 
has  occurred  in  primary  Pleurisy  Avithout 
tubercular  disease.'  "the  cases  are  rare 
in  Avhich  the  channel  of  evacuation  has 
proved  sufficient:  usually  the  bronchial 
discharge  is  only  a  preliminary  to  subse- 
quent perforation  outwards,  and  as  re- 
gards treatment  this  is  the  view  that 
should  be  taken.  The  accident  of  pul- 
monary perforation  must  be  looked  on  as 
the  probable  commencement  of  a  period 
of  fetid  suppuration  and  pyo- pneumo- 
thorax. 

Of  the  sequelte  of  Pleurisy  one  out- 
weighs all  others  in  interest,  viz.,  tuhercu- 
losis.  It  is  now  well  established,  not 
merely  that  Pleurisy  often  occurs  in 
phthisical  lung-disease,  but  that  Pleurisy 
itself  is  capable  of  setting  up  true  tuber- 
cle, even  in  previously  healthy  persons. 
This  is  specially  apt  to  occur  where  a 
purulent  effusion  has  been  alloAved  to  re- 
main too  long  in  the  pleura,  or  where 
paracentesis  lias  been  performed  repeat- 
edly for  empyema,  the  Avound  being  closed 
in  the  interval.    But  the  latter  practice 


'  For  a  good  discussion  of  tlie  subject  of 
bronchial  fistula,  see  Aristide  Attimont,  "Rc- 
sultats  de  la  Paracent^ae  dans  la  Pleurisie 
purulente,"  Paris,  1869. 
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is  one  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  no 

Thi  other  sequels  of  Pleurisy,  though 
thpv  niav  be  very  troublesome,  are  less 
mp^oiS.    Ketraction  of  the  chest-wall 
and  consequent  deformity  of  the  spme  and 
shoulder  is  the  ordinary  result  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  large  effusion,  where  the 
lun.-  has  been  too  much  bound  by  adhe- 
sions to  re-expand  at  once,  or  perhaps  at 
all.    The  same  thing  occurs  where  a  col- 
lection of  pus  has  been  allowed  to  burst 
externally;  here  the  lung  is  firmly  bound 
down,  and  the  orifice  of  the  rupture  bemg 
valvular  no  air  enters  the  chest,  and  so 
the  ribs  sink  in  under  atmospheric  pres- 
sure    It  may  be  at  once  said,  however, 
that  these  deformities  are  merely  tempo- 
rary, and  that  with  proper  attention  they 
will  always  be  found  to  right  themselves, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  almost  en- 
tirely, this  is  especially  the  case  in  chil- 
dren.   As  regards  the  fistulous  opening 
left  after  the  natural  bursting  of  an  em- 
pyema, the  course  of  events  depends  on 
the  amount  of  local  mischief  which  was 
done  during  the  passage  of  the  pus  to  the 
surface  ;  when  this  has  been  very  tedious, 
more  or  less  extensive  destruction  of  peri- 
osteum and  necrosis  of  ribs  may  occur, 
and  may  give  much  trouble.    A  single 
fistulous  opening  is  merely  to  be  looked 
at  as  an  unpleasant  fact  which  will  dis- 

,    appear  in  a  certain  number  of  months  or 

'  -  years. 


PATnoLOGicAi.  Anatomy.— The  first 
stage  of  change  in  every  case  of  Pleurisy 
appears  to  consist  of  ordinary  injection  of 
the  vessels  beneath  the  pleural  mem- 
brane -,  in  primary  cases  by  far  the  most 
frequently  this  change  begins  in  the  costal 
pleura.    Slight  ecchymoses  are  more  or 
less  plentifully  scattered  over  the  hyper- 
vascular  and  bright-red  part.    The  clear 
serous  membrane  also  begins  to  be  cloud- 
ed and  swollen,  and  if  the  inflammatory 
I     process  goes  on  for  a  very  few  hours,  there 
occurs  a  visible  deposit  of  fibrinous  lymph, 
of  a  reddish-yellowish  tinge,  and  at  first 
very  tender  and  soft,  and  small  in  quan- 
tity.   If  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  be 
an  affair  of  more  than  a  day  or  two,  not 
only  does  the  amount  of  fibrinous  deposit 
increase  by  successive  layers,  but  a  varia- 
ble proportion  of  serosity  is  mixed  with 
the  lymph ;  and  often  serum  is  poured 
out  in  large  quantity  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, so  as  to  fill  a  large  portion  of  the 
pleural  cavity  within  a  few  days,  more 
rarely  within  a  few  hours.  There  is  great 
variability  in  the  relative  amount  of  the 
serous  and  fibrinous  elements  of  effusion, 
but  in  general  the  contents  of  the  in- 
flamed pleura  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  yellowish  serum  in  which  float 
a  quantity  of  concrete  masses  of  the  same 
fibrinous  matter  which  lines  the  inflamed 


portion  of  the  membrane;  and,  as  the 
case  advances,  bands  of  fibrinous  matter, 
at  first  tender  and  yielding,  alterwards 
firm  and  tough,  form  adhesions  between 
the  costal  and  the  opposite  portions  ot  the 
pulmonary  pleura.    In  some  instances  it 
happens  that  the  fibrinous  adhesions  are 
so  many  and  so  dense  over  a  limited  area, 
that  they  inclose  and  limit  the  serous  exu- 
dation, confining  it  to  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  pleural  cavity  becomes 
proc^ressively  and  more  or  less  evenly 
fille'^  to  a  higher  and  hidier  level,  the 
lung  receding  before  the  fluid,  and  being 
pushed    upwards,   backwards,   and  in- 
wards, till  it  is  compressed  into  the  me- 
diastinal or  spinal  fossa.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  happen  that  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  fluid  spreads  itself 
rapidly  over  a  large  portion  of  the  lung, 
and,  though  reaching  a  high  level  in  the 
chest,  does  not  greatly  compress  or  alter 
the  position  of  the  lung,  at  any  rate  at 

first.  ,    .  ^ 

In  those  pleurisies  Avhere  the  inllamraa- 
tion  is  limited  to  a  small  area,  the  effusion 
often  consists  almost  entirely  of  plastic 
fibrinous  matter,  and  then  the  regular 
course  of  the  affection  is  short,  ending  m 
an  adhesion  of  a  hmited  portion  of  the 
opposed  pleural  surfaces.  Undoubtcdly 
the  most  frequent  examples  of  this  kind 
are  found  to  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic 
pneumonia  and  of  phthisis  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  also  occur,  sufficiently  often, 
in  individuals  who  are  otherwise  appa- 
rently healthy. 


[Fig.  44. 


Inflammation  of  tlie  Diaplirasmtitic  Pleura.— Show- 
ing thfi  ndhereiit  fibrinous  l:iyor.  a.  Muscular  coatof 
diaphragm,  b.  Sutserona  tissue,  c.  Serous  raem- 
l)rane.    e.  Fibrinous  layer.    X  400.  (Riudfleisoli.)] 

Another  outcome  of  inflammation  is  the 
effusion  of  pus,  which  may  cither  exist 
from  an  early  period  or  may  slowly  de- 
velop in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  fibro- 
serous  pleuritic  effusion,  the  pus-cells, 
more  and  more  invading  the  serosity,  un- 
til at  last  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  assumes 
a  truly  purulent  character.  Pus  in  the 
pleura  is  known  under  the  name  of  em- 
pyema.    Acute  empyema  is  rare  as  a 
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primary  disease  in  adults  (more  common 
ni  ciiildriMi),  and  is  usually  the  direct  re- 
sult of  (■/( but  is  conuiion  enougli  as  a 
complicatit  n  or  sequela  of  certain  acute 
fevers,  especially  scarlatina,  and  also  py- 
temic  poisf  nin<,'";  it  occurs  also  in  a  cer- 
tain small  nundjer  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
phtliisiH  ;  and  one  special  variety — jjyo- 
pneumo-tliorax  Ibrm  of  perforation  of  the 
pulmonary  pleura— is  in  such  a  large  pro- 
portion ol  instances  due  to  chronic  lung- 
phthisis,  that  it  may  for  practical  pur- 
poses be  almost  entirely  left  lor  considera- 
tion along  with  that  malady. 

The  fibrinous  element  is,  I  believe, 
never  really  absent  from  a  genuinely  pleu- 
ritic ediision :  many  tin)es  as  I  have 
looked  for  such  a  thing  in  the  post-mortem 
room,  I  have  never  seen  a  purely  serous 
nor  a  purety  purulent  Pleurisy.  [The 
cases  of  miscalled  purely  serous  Pleurisy 
are  always  merely  hydrothorax,  occurring 
either  as  a  mechanical  result  of  embar- 
rassed circulation,  or  else  as  a  consequence 
of  poisoned  or  depraved  blood.]  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  fibrinous  element  exists 
varies  from  a  slight  coating  of  soft  lymph 
upon  limited  portions  of  the  pleura  (both 
costal  and  pulmonary),  with  some  light 
floating  flakes  in  pretty  clear  serous  fluid, 
to  a  dense  cortex  enveloping  the  w^hole  of 
the  lung  and  coating  the  whole  of  the 
pleura,  and  from  one  to  several  lines  in 
thickness  ;  the  latter  condition  is  only 
produced  in  old-standing  cases,  and  the 
lymph  is  deposited  in  concentric  layers  of 
which  the  external  are  yellow  and  rather 
soft,  the  deeper  ones  dense  and  tough, 
reddish  in  color,  and  exhibiting  traces  of 
vessels.  The  longer  the  pleural  cavity 
remains  distended  with  fluid,  the  more 
firmly  the  lung  is  bound  down  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  vertebral  column  ; 
and  if  the  conditions  of  mechanical  pres- 
sure last  long  enough,  the  fibrous  adhe- 
sions grow  too  dense  ever  to  be  removed 
BO  as  to  allow  the  lung  to  expand  again. 
The  final  result,  in  cases  of  recovery,  is 
the  conversion  of  the  layer  of  filirinous 
lymph  into  a  rudely  organized  cellular 
tissue,  hands  of  ■which  also  stretch  be- 
tween the  lung  and  the  chest-wall,  and 
either  bind  them  firmly  together,  or  (ac- 
cording to  their  length)  allow  more  or 
less  free  play.  In  exceptional  cases  the 
whole  surface  of  the  lung  is  left  firmly 
adherent  to  the  chest-wall  by  a  laj^er  of 
fibrinous  matter,  which  may  vary  in  tex- 
ture from  that  of  loose  cellular  tissue  to 
a  tough  semi-cartilaginous  material.  The 
latter  condition  has  been  occasionally 
seen  in  cases  where,  apparently,  there 
lias  been  little  or  no  serous  effusion,  and 
where  the  lung,  though  thus  universally 
coated,  has  been  found  (after  death  from 
some  other  disease)  fairly  expanded  and 
permeable  to  air. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  minute 
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[  anatomy  of  these  changes,  we  find  that 
:  the  earliest  stage,  beyond  that  of  mere 
congestion  of  the  subpleural  vessels— that, 
namely,  of  cloudy  swelling  of  the  mem- 
brane—is  microhcopically  distinguished 
by  the  appearances  of  proliferation' of  the 
epithelial  cells,  which  tend  more  and 
more  to  multiply  and  also  to  be  shed  from 
the  surface.'  Very  soon  there  appear, 
also,  masses  of  fibrinous  materials  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  epithelial  changes, 
but  ajiparently  exude  directly  from  the 
bloodvessels,  and  belong  to  the  same  pro- 
cess by  whicli  the  serous'effusion  is  poured 
out.  The  proliferated  epithelial  cells, 
together  with  exuded  blood-cells,  form 
the  cellular  element  of  the  fluid ;  and 
upon  their  numbers  and  the  stamp  of  their 
vitality  depends  the  question  whether 
that  fluid  shall  turn  to  pus  or  not ;  they 
are  present,  along  with  fibrinous  matter, 
in  the  flocculi  which  float  in  the  fluid.  ^ 

As  to  the  retrograde  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  solid  matters  when  ab- 
sorption takes  place,  the  most  important 
matter  is  this.  If  the  cellular  elements 
are  in  large  quantitj',  the  retrograde  pro- 
cess is  slow,  and  passes  through  a  stage 
of  cheesy  formation,  which  may  be  very 
lingering  :  and  there  is  much  probability 
that  this  state,  though  not  so  frequently 
as  the  long-continued  persistence  of  a 
purulent  efltusion,  may  give  rise  to  tuber- 
cle. Where  a  very  abundant  and  thick 
fibrinous  deposit,  with  scattered  cells,  is 
the  only  thing  left  after  the  liquid  has 
disappeared,  there  is  still  some  danger  : 
part  of  the  material  must  pass  through 
the  stage  of  caseous  formation:  and  it 
Avill  be  well  if  the  patient  escapes  with  a 
thick,  almost  cartilaginous,  coating  of  his 
lung,  scattered  with  calcareous  deposits. 
The  most  favorable  result  is  when  the 
only  trace  of  the  effused  matters  is  a  few 
adhesions,  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  be- 
tween the  lung  and  the  chest-wall.  Such 
appearances  are,  as  is  well  known,  among 
the  commonest  things  found  after  death 
in  the  pleura  even  of  persons  who  may 
never  have  been  conscious  of  the  pleuritic 
attacks  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

The  condition  to  which  the  lung  is  re- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  efTusion  and 
the  strangulation  induced  by  the  com- 
pressing fibrous  adhesions,  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  In  simple  Pleurisy, 
without  pneumonic  complication,  the 
lung,  pressed  back  by  the  side  of  the 
spine,  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  so-called 
mrnification :  the  tissue  is  hard  and  un- 
yielding, and  docs  not  crepitate  under 
pressure.  This  is  the  effect  of  extreme 
compression  ;  when  the  eflfusion  has  been 


'  Rindfleisch,  Handbuch  dcr  pathologischen 
Gcwcbulehre  :  Leipzig,  1S69. 

'  Sho  the  striking  engraving  in  Riudflciscli, 
op.  cit.  p.  211. 
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small,  the  lung-tissue  may  still  be  pav-  ] 
t  ally  crcpitautr  Even  the  extreme  dep-ee 
of  carniacation  does  not  seem  to  cxcJude 
the  possibility  of  re-expansion,  if  once  the 
pressure  were  fairly  taken  ott.  The  n- 
trev  is  rather-espeoially  when  the  thud 
has  been  purulent-that  cheesy  masses, 
and  even  true  miliary  tubercle,  may  cle- 
1  velop  within  the  compressed  lung,  it  is 
in  these  conditions  that  the  re-expansion 
of  the  lung  becomes  almost  beyond  hope. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  has 
heeu  antecedent  pneumonic  inflammation, 
the  lung  may  never  become  greatly  com- 
pressed from  first  to  last ;  it  will  be  found 
heavy  and  solid,  much  less  resisting  to  the 
flutter  than  true  carnified  tissue,  perhaps 
still  crepitant,  but  presenting  the  charac- 
ters of  hepatization. 

Diagnosis.— The  most  frequent  source 
of  fallacy  is  confusion  between  Pleurisy 
and  pneumonia. 

In  both  diseases  there  are  fever,  dys- 
pnoea, and  cough.    But  in  primary  Pleu- 
risy the  temperature  rarely  attains  a  high 
grade,  especially  in  early  stages ;  while 
in  pneumonia  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
thermometer  to  reach  103^  or  104°  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours.    The  skin  is 
much  more  dry  and  burning  to  the  touch 
in  pneumonia  than  in  Pleurisy  :  the  flush 
on  the  face  more  fixed,  and  often  remark- 
ably unilateral.    The  feeling  of  dyspnoea 
is  often  much  more  remarkable  in  Pleurisy 
than  in  pneumonia,  but  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  respiration  and  pulse  is  more 
altered  in  the  latter.   The  cough  in  Pleu- 
risy is  short  and  hacking,  but  attended 
I    with  no  expectoration  or  with  only  the 
discharge  of  a  little  thin  mucus  ;  whereas 
in  pneumonia  expectoration  is  present  in 
an  immense  majority  of  cases,  and  soon 
becomes,"  rusty'"'  in  color,  and  very  tena- 
cious.   Sharp  stitch-like  pain  in  the  side 
is  a,  very  frequent  characteristic  of  Pleu- 
risy, whereas  in  pneumonia  there  is  com- 
monly no  pain,  or  else  a  much  duller  and 
more  diffused  pain.    As  regards  physical 
signs,  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  more 
absolute  in  Pleurisy  than  in  Pneumonia, 
and  as  the  case  proceeds  the  breath-sounds 
and  voice  become  weakened  and  finally 
abolished  in  the  former,  while  they  be- 
come more  and  more  "bronchial"  in  the 
latter.    [This  is  true  of  adults,  but  in 
children  bronchial  breath  and  voice  per- 
sist in  Pleurisy.]    The  vocal  fremitus  be- 
comes weakened  and  finally  abolished  in 
Pleurisy  •,  it  increases  in  pneumonia  as  the 
consolidation  proceeds.    Displacement  of 
the  neighboring  viscera  is  never  seen  in 
pneumonia  ;  it  is  common  in  Pleurisy,  es- 
pecially in  adults.   Increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  aflected  side,  with  widening  and 
bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  in  ex- 
treme  cases  fluctuation  there,  are  charac- 
teristic of  Pleurisy,  but  not  of  pneumonia. 


Several  of  the  above  remarks  are  chiefly 
applicable  to  primary  Pleurisy,  which,  as 
already  stated,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  al- 
ways a  unilateral  disease  ;  whereas  pneu- 
monia is  more  frequently  than  not  bi- 
lateral.   More  absolutely  distinctive  of 
Pleurisy  however,  is  the  absence  of  that 
fine  hair' crepitation  which  in  pneumonia 
precedes  consolidation  and  establishment 
of  bronchial  breathing  and  voice.  Where 
the  chest  aflection  is  only  secondary, 
Pleurisy  is  frequently  double,  and  much 
of  the  value  of  comparison  of  the  two 
sides  is  lost.    Here  the  percussion  and 
auscultation  sounds  require  to  be  more 
finely  appreciated;  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  special  sounds,  like  the  fine 
pneumonic  crepitation,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.    The  possibility  of  the  coex- 
istence of  pneumonia  and  Pleurisy  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind ;  and  when  to  fine 
crepitation,    mixed    increasingly  with 
patches  of  bronchial  respiration,  there 
succeeds  a  weakening  and  then  absence  of 
breath  and  voice  sounds,  we  have  good 
wnmd  fade  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
latter  disease  has  supervened  upon  the 
former. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  generally  ser- 
viceable physical  characteristics  of  Pleu- 
risy are  the  combination  of  very  pro- 
nounced percussion  dulness,  absence  of 
vocal  fremitus,  loud  bronchial  breathing 
limited  to  the  superior  internal  and  intra- 
scapular  space,  and  (where  the  pleura  is 
not  yet  full)  tympanic  percussion  and  al- 
most cavernous  respiration  just  below  the 
clavicle,  with  more  or  less  complete  ab- 
sence of  breathing  elsewhere. 

The  diagnosis  of  Pleurisy  from  simple 
/u/cZroi/iomx— passive  exuda'tion  resulting 
from  mechanical  obstruction  of  circula- 
tion, or  in  chronic  blood-poisoning— rests 
chiefly  on  two  liicts  :  the  absence  of  fresh 
febrile  disturbance,  and  the  more  gener- 
ally double  elTusion  in  the  latter  affection. 
Often  there  is  corroboration  of  these  indi- 
cations, in  hydrothorax,  from  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  dropsical  effusions 
in  other  parts. 

Pleurisy  is  to  be  distinguished  frompuZ- 
mona)-!/_23/if/iJm  by  the  history  of  the  attack, 
the  absence  of  characteristic  expectoration 
and  emaciation,  the  physical  signs  of 
fluid  eflusion,  the  family  history,  &c. 
But  as  regards  limited  attacks  of  merely 
fibrinous  pleurisy,  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  say  whether  or  not  there  is  phthisis 
also,  the  form  of  pleuritic  attack  being  a 
very  common  complication  of  phthisis  at 
all  stages. 

The" presence  of  a  solid  tumor,  occupy- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  pleura, 
or  bulging  into  it  from  the  mediastinum, 
may  closely  simulate  most  of  the  physical 
signs  of  Plcul•is5^  We  must  here  depend 
mainly  upon  a  very  accurate  inquiry  into 
the  history  and  the  "  rational"  symptoms  : 
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the  absence  of  all  febrile  disturbance  at 
the  commencement  will  assist  our  judy- 
mvnt. 

But  iiltiiouf^b  I  mifilit  draw  out  to  a 
nrach  ^'rcatcr  lenf;tli  tliis  catalogue  oftlie 
possible  snares  which  lie  in  wait  for  us  in 
the  dia,^'nosis  of  Pleurisy  from  allections 
more  or  less  i-esemblinji  it,  I  think  this 
unnecessary,  because  tlic  mcians  of  dis- 
crimination are  now  an<;uiented  by  a  most 
potent  test,  the  modern  practice  of  explo- 
ratory puncture.  We  may  fairly  say  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  small  trocar, 
fitted  with  tlie  glass  vacuum  syringe,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  make  a  puncture  into  a 
chest  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
damage,  whether  the  trocar  shall  enter  a 
pleuritic  ellusion,  a  hepatized  lung,  a  can- 
cer, or  even  an  aneurism;  and  with  the 
great  advantage  of  discovering  whether 
there  is  Uuid  at  all,  and  if  so,  what  the 
fluid  is.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
except  under  the  stress  of  urgent  symp- 
toms, this  should  not  be  done  while  high 
febrile  excitement  is  present,  unless  there 
is  strong  probability  that  fluid  effusion  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
fever. 

Progxosis.— The  prognosis  of  primary 
Pleurisy  is  very  favorable,  though  there 
is  by  no  means  that  complete  immunity 
from  fatal  consequences  which  was  as- 
serted bv  Laenuec  and  Louis.  The  dan- 
ger of  sudden  death  from  orthopnoea  was 
shown  by  Trousseau  to  be  a  serious  one  in 
a  small  percentage  of  cases— more  espe- 
cially the  latent  type,  with  insidious  com- 
mencement—when the  effusion  completely 
fills  one  pleural  cavity  ;  and  at  the  present 
day  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  this 
is  a  real  peril.  For  prognostic  purposes  it 
is  now^  pretty  well  understood  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  quantity  of  the  effusion  that 
should  most  alarm  us:  the  rule  is  that, 
large  effusion  being  present,  the  occur- 
rence of  one  or  more  attacks  of  severe  dys- 
2)noea^orthnpncea—ix\dicat(iS  a  dangerous 
want  of  tolerance  by  the  organism,  and 
calls  for  direct  interference. 

The  other  danger  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with  is  where  a  primary  pleuritic 
effusion  has  remained  stationary  in  the 
chest  without  any  tendency  towards  ab- 
sorption for  a  considerable  period,  and 
si"-ns  of  its  conversion  to  pus,  with  attend- 
ant severe  hectic  fever,  increasing  ema- 
ciation, and  general  prostration  of  vital 
power,  show  themselves.  Here  the  least 
of  dangers  is  that  involved  in  protracted 
suppuration :  far  more  formidable  is  the 
risk,  now  well  established,  of  an  infective 
absorption  leading  to  tuberculosis. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  both  the 
chance  of  suffocation  from  mechanical 
pressure,  and  the  risk  of  secondary  tuber- 
cular processes,  are  indefinitely  dimmished 
by  the  modern  practice  of  prompt  para- 


centesis. It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  experience  of  the  next  twenty  years 
will  not  enable  us  to  ensure  an  aijsolute 
immunity  from  fatal  results  of  either  of 
these  complications. 

Very  dill'erent    is   the    prognosis  in 
secondary  pleurisies  :  though  (;ven  here 
we  may  reckon  on  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  recoveries.    Most  fatal  of  all  is  the 
Pleurisy  which  occurs  in  the  course  of 
pyaimie  (e.  (j,,  puerperal)  infection  ;  here, 
death  is  the  rule,  recovery  a  rare  excep- 
tion.   A  considerably  smaller  mortality, 
but  still  a  very  high  one,  attends  the  cases 
which  supervene  on  scarlatinal  albumi- 
nuria ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  ratio  of 
deaths,  though  scarcely  so  high,  attends 
all  pleurisies  secondary  to  the  acute  gene- 
ral fevers.    But  the  fact  is  that  every 
case  of  Pleurisy  supervening  on  a  consti- 
tutional fever  has  its  individual  progno- 
sis depending  on  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
the  amount  of  vital  resistance  which  the 
original  disease  has  spared,  &c.  ;  and  we 
are  driven  here  to  a  minute  observation  of 
particular   symptoms.    It  is  here  that 
thermometry  plays  an  invaluable  part. 
The  following  conclusions  of  Wunderlich, 
respecting  temperature  in  serous  inflam- 
mations generally,  apply,  according  to  my 
experience,  with  admirable  correctness  to 
pleurisies  secondary  to  fevers:'  "Subnor- 
mal temperatures  are  always  highly  sus- 
picious ;  death  occurs  either  shortly  after 
their  first  appearance,  or  when  they  have 
persisted  for  some  time,  or  have  alter- 
nated with  normal  and  excessive  tempe- 
ratures.    Temperatures  of  considerable, 
especially  of  increasing  height,  though  not 
necessarily  in  themselves  of  bad  omen,  yet 
add  something  to  the  dangerous  momenta. 
If  the  temperature  falls  again,  the  danger 
is  not  past,  yet  it  is  less  threatening  than 
if  the  heat  had  been  maintained.  Be- 
sides the  height  of  the  febrile  temperature, 
its  constancy,  and  the  absence  of  remis- 
sions, especially  heighten  the  peril ;  more 
particularly  the  long  continuance  of  a  high 
temperature,  even  if  it  alternate  with  con- 
siderable  morning  remissions.     In  the 
first  case  the  disease  is  dangerous,  in  the 
latter  complete  recovery  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful Very  considerable  and 

irregular  fluctuations" between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  temperatures  (resembhng 
those  of  pyaimia)  occur,  especially  in  en- 
docarditis ;  occasionally  also  in  pericardi- 
tis, pleurisy,  and  peritonitis;  they  are 
always  extremely  dangerous,  and  a  fatal 
result  is  very  probable." 

To  this  element  of  prognosis  let  me  add 
examination  of  the  pulse  with  the  sphyg- 
mosiraph,  of  the  value  of  which  I  can 
hanlly  speak  too  strongly.  The  subject 
would  occupy  too  much  space  in  discuss- 
ing here  ;  but  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 

I  Wunderlich,  op.  cit.  p.  375. 
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what  I  have  written  elsewhere'  respecting 
the  favorable  and  uutavorable  pyrexia! 
pulse-forms,  and  shall  merely  say  that 
subsequent  experience  has  strengthened 
mv  convictions  already  expressed,  i  De- 
lieve  that  in  the  dangerous  secondary 
pleurisies  the  combined  use  of  thermome- 
ter and  sphygmograph  is  more  valuable 
for  prognostic  purposes  than  all  other 
modes  of  observation  put  together. 

As  regards  the  prognosis  ot  Pleurisy 
secondaiT  to  pneumonia,  it  may  be  said, 
in  <reneral  terms,  that  the  amount  ot  dan- 
<rev  depends  entirely  on  the  moment  at 
which  the  Pleurisy  supervenes.  II  the 
system  has  been  severely  tried,  the 
chances  are  bad :  thus,  Kilhet  and  J3ar- 
thez  reckoned  eight  deaths  out  of  ten 

Of  Pleurisy  secondary  to  phthisical 
lung-disease,  as  already  said,  the  prog- 
nosis is  usually  very  favorable,  for  the 
moment  at  any  rate  ;  but  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  any  fresh  pleuritic  process 
may  be  the  starting-point  for  a  true  tu- 
bercular infection.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  subjects  of  tubercle  who  (not  a 
very  common  case)  develop  extensive 
Pleurisy  with  liquid  eflusion,  nearly  al- 
ways die. 

Be  it  said,  however,  that  the  increasing 
tendency  to  paracentesis,  even  in  second- 
ary pleurisies,  will  not  improbably  result 
in  a  greatly  decreased  mortality,  even 
from  the  most  formidable  varieties  of  the 
disease.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rate 
too  highly  the  significance  of  such  a  case 
as  that  of  Kussmaul,  hereafter  to  be  cited 
(vide  Treatment). 

There  is  one  variety  of  secondary  Pleu- 
risy of  which  I  must  say  a  few  words 
here,  because  it  is  scarcely  discussed  in 
the  text-books,  viz..  Alcoholic  Pleurisy. 
Except  in  the  advanced  stages  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  supervening  Pleurisy  is  rarely 
of  bad  prognosis :  nearly  always  it  leads 
only  to  a  certain  amount  of  fibrinous  exu- 
dation and  proliferation  of  connective  tis- 
sue. It  is  only  in  the  last  stage  of  drink- 
degeneration  that  a  fatal  form  of  empy- 
ema is  apt  to  develop  itself :  I  have  seen 
only  one  such  case  purely  traceable  to  the 
results  of  drink  alone,  but  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  in  which  the 
fatal  result  is,  perhaps,  equally  due  to  this 
influence  and  to  blood-poisoning  from 
renal  disease. 

Treatjient. — The  treatment  of  Pleu- 
risy is  naturally  divided  into  that  of  the 
primary  and  that  of  the  secondary  forms. 

Primary  Pleurisy,  of  a  well-marked 
type,  is  perhaps  as  little  the  fit  subject  of 
treatment  by  drugs  or  other  artificial 

'  Lectures  on  Acute  Diseases,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  (Lan- 
cet, 1867,  vol.  ii.) 


means,  in  its  acute  stages,  as  any  disease 
that  could  be  named,  or  rather,  the  drugs 
needed  are  very  few,  and  all  of  the  stimu- 
lant-narcotic class.  For  the  vast  majority 
of  patients,  indeed,  the  only  drug  which 
is  of  considerable  value  is  opium  in  one 
or  other  form,  until  the  febrile  period  has 
passed  over,  when  preparations  of  iron 
sometimes  become  very  useful.  I  do  not 
make  this  statement  without  having  care- 
fully watched  and  considered  the  efiects 
of  a  number  of  internal  remedies  which 
are  still  used  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
indeed  considered  essential,  by  various 
physicians  of  good  repute. 

To  take,  first,  the  case  of  primary  sim- 
ple fibrinogeuic  pleurisy,  one  may  at  once 
decide  against  all  heroic  remedies,  since 
evidence  abounds  on  all  sides  to  show 
that  the  disease  is  a  perfectly  harmless 
one,  unless  the  patient  has  strong  tenden- 
cies to  constitutional  disease,  and  that  it 
tends  always  to  recovery.    In  fact,  one 
has  no  need  to  adopt  any  treatment  what- 
ever beyond  keeping  the  patient  in  one 
room,  free  from  draughts,  and  in  the  pos- 
ture which  he  finds  easiest  to  him ;  feed- 
in"^  him  steadily  with  nutritious  food  of 
the  kind  best  adapted  to  the  degree  of 
fever  and  digestive  derangement  that  may 
happen  to  be  present:  forbidding  unne- 
cessary movements  and  talking ;  applying 
hot  poultices  to  the  side,  and  administer- 
ing an  occasional  hypodermic  injection  of 
^ovi  grain  morphia  to  keep  the  pain  in 
check.     Acetate  of  ammonia,  in  doses 
just  short  of  those  which  produce  decided 
sweating  Avill  sometimes  greatly  relieve 
the  pain  and  distress  even  without  the 
aid  of  opium,  and  is  at  all  times  a  harm- 
less, even  if  an  unnecessary  medicament. 
Recently,  the  acetate  of  niethylamine  (a 
base  which  exists  in  roasted  cotlee,  owing 
to  the  transformation  by  heat  of  a  part  of 
the  coffeine)  has  been  proposed,  and  ap- 
parently used  with  good  eflect,  by  Profes- 
sor Behier  of  Paris.'    There  is  nsnally  no 
necessity  for  alcohol,  and  it  had  better  be 
avoided.    After  from  six  to  seven  days  in 
bed,  the  patient  will  probably  be  well 
able  to  sit  up,  and  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  forbid  to  him  is  movement.  He 
should  sit  perfectly  still.    If  any  anoemia 
remains,  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron, 
in  twenty-minim  doses  thrice  daily,  is 
advisable  as  a  tonic ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  few  days  ought  to  sec  the  patient 
completely  fit  to  resume  his  ordinary  work. 

In  Pleurisy  evidently  of  considerable 
extent,  and  with,  a  notable  amount  of  se- 
rous effusion,  the  ideal  of  treatment  should 
be  still,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  given 
above.    It  is  now  very  decidedly  proved 

•  See  a  paper  in  the  Practitioner,  October, 
18()8,  "On  Tonic  Medication  and  on  Acetate 
of  Methylanune  :  a  new  tonic  remedy."  By 
MM.  B6hier  and  Persouue. 
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that  the  old  heroic  methods  of  attacking 
Hcvorc  I'li'urisy  ought  to  be  ahaiulnucd. 
Ill  tlie  first  place,  iis  to  general  lilood-let- 
tiiig,  1  have  vvitncs.sed  (uioiigh  of  this 
treatment  to  be  sure  of  two  things:  first, 
that  the  older  physicians  were  perfectly 
right  in  the  sLateiiieiit  that  it  usually  re- 
lieves jxiin  with  great  promptitude  ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  relief  thus  given  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  superior  to  that  afford- 
ed by  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia, 
except  tliat  it  operates  more  quickly,  per- 
haps by  some  live  minutes,  than  the 
latter.     As   to  bleeding  checking  the 
tendency  to  effusion,  that  is  to  me  quite 
incredible.    No  such  effect  has  been  Avit- 
nesscd  in  cither  of  the  five  cases  of  plile- 
botomy  for  acute  Pleurisy  that  I  have 
watched  at  various  times;  and  I  observe 
that  Dr.  Aitkeu,'  while  still  adhering  to 
the  use  of  this  remedy,  recommends  us 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
effusion  may  go  on  increasing  after  the 
bleeding,  and  the  patient  also  may  feel 
very  depressed.    It  is  true,  he  says,  that 
after  a  certain  time  absorption  will  set  in, 
and  that  it  will  then  go  on  more  rapidly 
and  well  than  if  the  patient  had  not  been 
bled.    I  cannot  at  all  imagine  on  what 
evidence  this  last  opinion  is  based ;  cer- 
tainly it  utterly  confiicts  Avith  the  fact  of 
ray  own  experience ;  and  though  I  have 
personally  seen  little  of  the  actual  treat- 
ment of  Pleurisy  by  bleeding,  I  have  ex- 
amined a  pretty  large  number  of  persons 
whose  past  history  "included  one  or  more 
pleuritic  attacks  which  had  been  so  treat- 
ed.   The  accounts  given  by  such  persons 
show   a    melancholy  uniformity:  long 
weeks  and  months  of  suffering  from  the 
presence  of  effusion  in  the  chest,  occasion- 
ally leading  (through  empyema)  directly 
into  active  and  rapidly  fatal  tuberculosis, 
nearly  always  slow  and  imperfect  recov- 
ery, with  diminished  vital  energy,  and 
especially  weakness  in  the  chest,  and 
only  in  the  rarest  cases  a  tolerably  prompt 
and  complete  recovery.  The  homa'opath- 
ists  have  made  their  fortunes  in  no  small 
degree  by  their  "treatment"  of  Pleurisy, 
which  has  had  the  one  sole  merit  of  being 
purely  negative,  and  avoiding  all  destruc- 
tive agencies.    [In  view  of  Dr.  Anstie's 
statement  (above)  that  he  had  seen  little 
of  the  treatment  of  Pleurisy  hy  venesec- 
tion, it  may  be  pardonable  to  refer  to  his 
expression  on  a  later  page,  in  regard  to 
the  opposition  to  paraceiitesis  :  not  "by 
men  who  have  fairly  tried  the  practice,^ 
but  only  by  theorists  who  arc  afraid  of 
its  imaginary  results."    It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  tluit  those  who  decry  bleed- 
ing now  maintain  their  position  almost 
enlirely  upon  theoretical  grounds.*   It  is 


1  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine,  3d  edition, 
vol.  ii.,  article  "  Plciiritis." 

[2  Professor  N.  Chapman,  of  the  University 


true,  however,  of  Pleurisy  as  it  is  of 
pneumonia,  tliat  not  nearly  all  cases  re- 
(juire,  or  will  jjroperly  bear,  venesection  ; 
and  t.liat  almost  never  will  it  Ijc  appro- 
priate later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day 
of  an  acute  attack. — IL] 

A  mucli  better  case,  no  doubt,  might  be 
made  out  on  beiialf  of  local  blood-lettinj'. 
Cupping  ought  never  to  be  mentioneu, 
being  actually  barbarous  in  the  suffering 
it  inflicts  on  a  pleuritic  patient.  But 
leeches  unquestionably  do  relieve  pain 
very  often  in  a  speedy  and  effectual  man- 
ner, and  1  only  know  of  ona  objection  to 
their  use,  viz.,  that  morphia  will  relieve 
the  pain  with  even  greater  certainty. 
During  five  years  of  dispensary  practice  I 
determlnedlv  abstained  from  the  use  of 
leeches  in  fleurisy  and  found  morphia, 
even  given  by  the  mouth,  a  perfectly  satis- 
factorj-  substitute.    But  since  the  use  of 
the  hypodermic  syringe  has  become  more 
common,  the  advantages  of  morphia  are 
far  more  manifest  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
personally,  that  leeches  are  now  unneces- 
sary.   The  first  act  of  the  physician  in 
treating  a  pleuritic  patient  in  the  agony 
of  the  early  acute  stage,  should  be  to  inject 
i  or  ^  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  (for  an 
adult)  under  the  skin,'  and  to  envelop  the 
painful  side  in  a  hot  poultice.    For  a  child 
under  2  years,      or  3V  grain  is  enough. 
Such  doses  as  these  may  be  repeated  every 
four  hours,  if  necessary  ;  but  in  fact  it  is 
seldom  that  more  than  two  or  three  doses 
are  needed  in  the  first  twenty -four  hours, 
and  afterwards  one  dose  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours  is  generally  enough. 

I  would  insist  strongly  on  the  advan- 
tages, indirect  as  well  as  direct,  of  subcu- 
taneous over  gastric  administration  of 
opiates ;  in  a  direct  way,  the  former  is 
superior  as  acting  much  niore  rapidlv  ;  in 
an  indirect  way,  because  it  so  much  less 
disturbs  the  functions  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

Of  the  treatment  by  mercury,  I  can  ex- 
press only  the  most  unqualified  disap- 
proval. I  have  watched  many  cases  of 
Pleurisy  in  which,  according  to  the  rule 
formerly  acknowledged,  mercury  was 
given,  either  to  complete  or  partial  saliva- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  signs  of  eflusion  be- 
came unequivocal,  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  these  cases,  even  when  they  were  not 
further  complicated  by  the  dejiressing 
influence  of  blood-letting,  contrasted  very 
unfavorably  with  the  results  of  a  treat- 
ment which  entirely  abjures  mercury  for 


of  Penna.,  used  to  say  to  his  class,  that,  m  a 
long  oxpt>rionce  in  practice,  he  had  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  having  employed  Die  lan- 
cet ;  while  he  had  often  seen  reason,  too  late, 
to  regret  that  lie  had  not  used  it. — H.] 

1  I  behove,  with  Mr.  Ihinter,  that  there  is 
no  need  to  inject  locally  :  the  arm  does  quite 
well  for  the  purpose. 
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any  purpose  except  that  of  an  occasional 
purgative.  I  am  glad  to  cite,  on  tliis 
point,  tlie  late  Ur.  Hillier,  who  says  (in 
his  Monograph  on  Children's  Diseases) 
that  from  experience  he  had  been  led  to 
abandon  mercurial  treatment  for  Pleu- 
risy and  I  believe  that,  whatever  some 
of  "the  class-books  may  still  say,  mercury 
is  practically  given  up  by  the  best  physi- 
cians in  this  country,  not  only  in  children's 
pleurisy,  but  in  that  of  adults.  It  seems 
the  general  opinion  among  those  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  that  the  absorp- 
tive action  with  which  mercury  used  to  be 
universally  credited  is  more  than  doubtful 
in  the  case  of  pleuritic  effusions,  whether 
fibrinous  or  serous.  And  certainly,  if  it 
fails  to  do  good,  mercury  may  do  very 
sensible  harm.  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which  it  apparently  produced  the  most 
decided  ansemia — at  least  there  was 
scarcely  any  other  possible  cause  for  tiie 
latter  condition — which  set  in  rapidly 
after  the  first  occurrence  ofptyalism.^ 

The  treatment  by  so-called  "counter- 
irritants,"  as  pursued  by  many  physi- 
cians, is  no  less  repugnant  to  me  than  is 
that  by  mercury  or  bleeding.  Let  me 
make  two  admissions.  In  the  first  place, 
the  mere  application  of  a  mild  mustard 
plaster,  or,  still  better,  of  a  hot  poultice, 
or  epithem,  undoubtedly  mny  give  some 
ease  ;  perhaps  even  arrest  incipient  in- 
flammation ;  and  the  use  of  small  Jli/ing 
blisters,  in  the  limited  attacks  of  Pleurisy 
which  are  so  common  in  phthisis,  un- 
doubtedly appears  to  give  relief  in  many 
cases.  But  the  use  of  large  blisters,  espe- 
cially if  kept  open,  appears  to  me  both 
useless  and  often  prejudicial.  I  sliall  not 
repeat  here  what  I  have  said  at  length 

'  See  also  Meigs  and  Pepper  on  the  Diseases 
of  Children. 

*  I  cannot  help  making  a  digression  here 
on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  absorptive  ac- 
tion of  mercury  on  inflammatory  lymph.  So 
repeatedly  have  I  seen  attempts  made,  with- 
out one  particle  of  success,  to  induce  the  ab- 
sorption of  pleuritic,  peritonitio,  and  pericar- 
ditio  lymph  by  means  of  this  drus^,  that  I 
have  seriously  reflected  on  what  could  possi- 
bly have  given  rise  to  the  old  unreasoning 
confidence  in  its  power  to  act  in  this  way! 
After  tlie  best  inquiry  possible  to  me,  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  the  only  groundwork  was 
the  assumption  of  a  necessary  analogy  be- 
tween Ijjmph  effused  in  the  iris  and  that  efi'used 
elsewhere.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spe- 
cial relations  (unintelligible,  no  doubt)  of 
inercury  to  si/p/dlitic  products,  it  is  certain 
that  mercury  possesses  a  strong  physiological 
predilection  for  the  whole  territory  innervated 
>y  the  trigeminal  nerve ;  and  I  believe  that 
tiiere  is  something  quite  peculiar  in  its  action 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the 
nose,  and  the  face,  and  on  the  pathological 
products  of  inflammation  in  these  parts. 
VOL.  II.— 23 


elsewhere  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  adhere 
to  my  opinion  already  stated,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  previously  announced  by 
many  of  the  greatest  masters  of  practical 
medicine  in  the  present  century. 

The  practice  of  painting  the  chest-wall 
with  iodine,  though  not  open  to  the  same 
positive  objections  as  apply  to  blistering, 
has  never,  in  my  experience,  yielded  any 
very  positive  results.  It  is,  I  believe,  very 
inferior  in  utility  to  the  application  of  the 
simple  adhesive  or  the  Burgundy  pitch- 
plaster,  to  allbrd  mechanical  support ;  this 
really  does  sometimes  appear  to  favor  ab- 
sorption of  the  fluid,  and  it  usually  gives 
much  comfort. 

The  employment  of  diuretics  to  promote 
absorption  is  another  point  on  which  I 
find  myself  at  issue  with  the  opinions  of 
many.  The  only  drug  which  lias  ap- 
peared to  me,  in  some  cases,  directly  to 
promote  absorption  by  means  of  increased 
diuresis,  is  iodide  of  potassium,  in  quanti- 
ties amounting  to  from  6  to  18  grains 
daily,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
I  think  it  is  worth  trial  for  two  or  three 
days  (along  with  the  external  use  of 
iodine)  wlien  effusion  comes  to  a  standstill. 
[Dr.  Da  Costa,  in  a  case  of  chronic  pleuri- 
tic effusion,  recently  reported,  gave  a 
drachm  of  jaborandi,  four  times  daily  ; 
with  the  efiect  of  profuse  diaphoresis,  fol- 
lowed by  disappearance  of  the  fluid,  and 
recovery. — H.] 

The  medicine,  however,  which  stands 
quite  alone  in  its  power  to  promote  the 
process  of  absorption  is  ir(m — best  given 
in  the  form  of  the  muriated  tincture;  and 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  marked  anemia 
it  should  be  exclusively  employed  from 
the  moment  when  the  necessity  for  ad- 
ministering opium  ceases. 

As  regards  purgative  medicines,  the 
utmost  that  I  can  recommend  is  that,  if 
necessary,  such  mild  medicines  may  be 
used  as  may  suffice  to  prevent  actual 
loading  of  the  bowels,  which,  especially 
in  the  case  of  children,^  might  seriously 
increase  the  mechanical  distress  in  the 
chest.  Actual  purgation  is  alwaj-s  mis- 
chievous in  Pleurisy,  although  it  is  some- 
times very  useful  in  hydrothorax. 

The  use  of  alcohol  is  a  matter  requiring 
much  care  and  judgment.  In  primary 
acute  pleurisy  it  is  usually  best  dispensed 
with,  unless  the  patient  is  unable  to  take 
other  nourishment ;  in  this  respect  Pleu- 
risy differs  much  from  pneumonia.  But 
in  secondary  pleurisies  stimulants  Avill 
often  be  needed,  and  here  the  amount  of 
the  dose  must  be  ruled,  not  by  any  rou- 

'  "On  the  Popular  Idea  of  Connter-irrita- 
tion,"  Lancet,  Feb.  26,  18G9  ;  "The  Theory 
of  Coimter-irritation,"  Practitioner,  April, 
1870. 

*  Zicmssen  (op.  cit.)  particularly  points 
this  out. 
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tine,  but  according  to  those  indications  of 
tiio  ])iil.se,  till!  tc'inperaLiin!,  and  tlu;  urine, 
wliicli  I  have  fully  dcscriljed  in  niy  loc- 
lures  on  AcnU;  iJiscascs,  at  the  koyal 
College  of  IMi^sicians,'  and  elsewhere.  ^ 

As  regards  all  otlier  matters  in  the 
treatment  of  secondary  pleurisies,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  1  siiould  leave 
tiiem  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  authors  who 
describe  in  this  ".System  of  Medicine" 
the  various  diseases  of  which  Pleurisy  is 
apt  to  be  a  complication. 

One  word  nuist  be  said  al)out  a  mode  of 
treatment  for  Pleurisy  wliich  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  attempted  :  I  mean  the 
employment,  so  common  on  the  Continent, 
of  cola  to  the  chest,  and  the  use  of  cool 
baths.  I  desire  to  pronounce  no  judgment 
whatever  on  the  matter  ;  but  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  system  should 
study  the  remarkable  statements  of  Nie- 
meyer,"  a  very  trustworthy  witness,  as  to 
tlie  effects  of  ice-cold  applications  to  the 
chest. 

Paracentesis  Thoracis. — A  new  era  has 
been  inaugurated  in  tlie  treatment  of 
Pleurisy  by  the  development  which  the 
operation  of  tapping  the  chest  has  received 
within  the  last  few  years.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  use  in  going  back  further  into 
the  history  of  the  operation  than  about 
thirty  years  ;  previously  to  this  there  was 
no  real  certainty  or  agreement  as  to  its 
use  except  as  a  last  resort.  It  was  Trous- 
seau who  first  had  the  acuteness  and 
courage  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that 
in  extensive  effusions,  whether  of  serum 
or  pus,  we  ought  not  to  wait  till  death  is 
imminent,  but  operate  with  the  view  of 
warding  off  the  dangerous  attacks  of 
orthopnoea  which,  as  he  proves  by  a  series 
of  remarkable  cases,  may  unexpectedly 
seize  the  patient,  and  carry  him  ofl'  Mith 
great  rapidity.  Trousseau,  however,  en- 
countered great  opposition,  both  in  his 
own  country  and  elsewhere,  and  although 
some  of  his  brilliant  results  undoubtedly 
startled  the  medical  world,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  operation  would  not 
have  been  relegated,  after  his  death,  to 
its  former  limited  sphere,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interposition  of  a  very  able  and 
clear-sighted  American  physician.  Dr. 
Bowditch.''  This  gentleman  had  long 
felt  the  futility  and  the  culpable  ineffi- 
ciency of  treatment  which  allowed  pa- 


•  Lancet,  vol.  ii.,  1867. 

*  Practitioner,  "Wines  in  Acute  Diseases," 
August,  1870. 

'  Handbncli  dor  Spcciellcn  Pathologic  u. 
Therapie,  vol.  i. 

■*  Dr.  Bowditch's  original  papers  are  in 
American  .Joiirn.  of  Med.  Science,  April, 
18.52 ;  American  Med.  Montlily,  .January, 
1853;  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  .Journ.,  May, 
1857.  See  also  his  final  paper  before  New 
York  Academy,  1870. 
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tients  to  Buffer  the  misery  and  danger  in- 
volved in  tin:  retention  for  monliis  U)- 
gether  of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  but  it  was 
not  until  tlie  invention  by  Dr.  Mori  11 
AVyman  of  his  excellent  suction  instru- 
ment, that  Dr.  Bowditch  saw  his  way  to 
tlie  safe  and  effective  performance  of 
paracentesis  on  tlie  large  scale.  From 
that  date  (1850)  till  the  present  time  Dr. 
liowditeh  has  performed  the  operation 
2ij0  times,  in  l.')4  persons,  willi/mt  oiice  seeiny 
any  evil,  or  even  any  very  diitressiwj  symp- 
toms resulting  from  it;  while,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  it  has  saved  a  large  number  of  lives 
that  must  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed. 
"Surely,"  as  the  author  remarks,  "this 
amount  of  experience  Ijy  any  one  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  profession."  To  this 
I  warmly  assent,  and  must  add  tliat  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  no  opposition  to  Dr. 
Bowditch's  views  by  men  who  have  fairly 
tried  his  practice,  but  only  by  theorists 
who  are  afraid  of  its  imaginary  results. 

Formerly  paracentesis  was  supposed  to 
have  two  functions  only  in  Pleurisy  :  that 
of  averting  suffocation  which  was  actually 
impending,  and  that  of  letting  out  collec- 
tions which  were  pretty  certainly  conjec- 
tured to  consist  of  pus.  But  against  these 
advantages  were  to  beset,  it  was  thought, 
the  fact  that  the  fluid  would  inevital)ly  i-e- 
form,  and  re-form  ad  infinitum,  and  after 
very  few  tappings  would  become  purulent 
(even  if  air  could  be  excluded  fi-om  the 
pleura,  which  was  held  almost  impossible), 
thus  surely  undermining  the  patient's 
constitution.  But  the  great  and  dreadful 
danger  was  that  of  admitting  air  into  the 
pleural  cavitj' ;  that,  it  Avas  said,  inevita- 
bly led,  not  merelj'  to  a  continuance  or 
aggravation  of  the  purulent  formation, 
but  also  to  the  putrescence  of  the  pus, 
and  the  rapid  depression  of  the  vital 
powers  under  the  combined  influences  of 
profuse  suppuration,  the  absorption  of 
noxious  gases,  and  often  the  absorption 
of  matter  capable  of  inducing  pyaemia. 
Tapping  was  therefore  held  to  he  inappli- 
cable to  the  treatment  of  a  merely  serous 
effusion  which  did  not  immediately 
threaten  life  from  mechanical  pressure. 
This  feeling  prevailed  the  more  strongly 
because  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
medicine  of  the  present  century  had  de- 
clared that  primary  Pleurisy,  with  proper 
medicinal  treatment,  should  never  be 
fatal ;  while  in  secondary  pleurisies  it 
was  Mt  that  an  element  of  uncertainty 
underlies  the  whole  prognosis,  which  dis- 
inclines the  physician  for  doubtful,  and 
possibl}'  dangerous,  modes  of  treatment. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  whole 
feeling  about  "the  dangerousness  of  para- 
centesis rested  upon  "the  use  of  clumsy 
and  imperfect  means  of  operation,  and  on 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  evil  effects  of  ad- 
mitting a  small  quantity  of  air  into  the 
pleural  sac.    With  regard  to  the  first 
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point,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  it  is 
quito  possible  so  to  operate  as  to  eusure 
that  no  damage  will  be  done  to  viscera, 
and  that  no  more  than  a  trifling  quantity 
of  air  will  be  admitted  to  tlie  pleura.  And 
upon  the  second  point  we  may  certainly 
now  assure  ourselves  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  serious  mischief  from  the 
admission  of  a  limited  quantity  of  air  if 
the  opening  made  in  the  operation  be 
afterwards  properly  closed.  It  is  even 
unnecessary,  as  Dr.  Bowd itch's  large  ex- 
perience has  shown,  to  make  the  opening 
valTular.  But  the  most  important  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  is  the  invention 
of  apparatus  which  allows  of  the  opera- 
tion being  made  either  simply  exploratory, 


or  carried  on  at  once  to  evacuation  of  the 
(luid.  With  tlie  instrument  either  of 
Bowditch  or  of  Dieulafoy'  we  intro- 
duce a  very  small  trocar  and  canula 
guacded  with  a  tap,  and  by  attaching  a 
suction  syringe  and  opening  the  tap,  we 
withdraw  a  small  amount  of  lluid,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  we  can  identify  :  if 
we  elect  to  continue  the  evacuation,  we 
can  do  so  with  the  aid  of  the  syringe  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  fluid  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  guard-tap  has  prevented  the 
entrance  of  air,  and  we  can  withdraw  the 
canula  and  close  the  wound  without  hav- 
ing done  the  least  mischief.  By  the  use 
of  the  small  canula  we  are  able  to  operate 
without  risk,  because,  in  the  case  of  an 


[Fig.  45. 


The  aspirator,  a.  The  perforated  needle  or  sharp-pointed  canula,  which  Is  introduced  into  the  collection 
of  fluid.  It  communicates  with  the  bottle,  d,  by  means  of  an  india-nibbor  tube,  -which  is  inteirnpted  at  6  by 
a  portion  of  glass  tubing,  so  lliat  tlie  nature  of  the  fliiid  evacuated  Ciin  bo  juilged  of  at  once,  and  the  canula 
either  plunged  deeper  or  withdrawn.  When  the  handle,  c,  is  in  the  position  shown,  the  communicntion 
iteween  the  canula  and  the  bottle  is  closed.  The  bottle  is  thi-n  exhaiiFted  of  air  by  means  of  the  pump,/. 
When  e  is  moved  to  c',  the  cauula-tube  is  opfned.  e  is  the  waste-tube  of  tlie  bottle,  and  is  closed  by  a  button 
at  e.  In  usintf  this  aspirator  the  vacuum  Is  formed,  and  the  handle,  c,  is  kept  in  tlie  position  shown  till  the 
canula  has  been  introduced  into  the  fluid,  then  it  is  turned  to  c',  and  tho  fluid  fills  the  bottle.  If  there  be 
still  more  fluid,  the  handle  is  turned  back  to  c,  the  waste-pipe  opened,  and  the  fluid  emptied  out  of  the  bottle, 
which  is  then  again  exhausted,  and  the  handle  turned  back  to  c'.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  many  forms 
of  the  aspirator.  (Holmes.)] 


entirely  mistaken  diagnosis,  we  should 
have  done  no  damage,  even  though  we 
had  perforated  a  consolidated  lung,  a 
solid  tumor,  or  an  intercostal  artery. 
The  suction  power  of  the  vacuum-syringe 
will  enable  even  thick  fluid,  such  as  some- 
what concentrated  pus,  to  be  withdrawn 
through  the  smaller-sized  canula;  ;  but 
the  puncture  is  such  a  trifle  that,  in  case 
of  our  desiderating  a  larger  tube,  the 
smaller  one  can  be  withdrawn,  the  finger 
being  pressed  on  the  spot  as  it  emerges, 
and  the  more  capacious  canula  introduced 
at  the  same  place. 

The  site  of  puncture  should  be  selected 
in  ordinary  cases  according  to  Bowditch's 
rules  :  Find  the  inferior  limit  of  the  sound 
lung  behind,  and  tap  two  inches  higher 
tlian  this  on  the  pleuritic  side  ;  at  a  point 
in  a  lino  lot  fall  perpendicularly  from  the 
angle  of  the  scapula.    Push  in  the  inter- 


costal space  here  with  the  point  of  the 
finger,  and  plunge  the  trocar  quickly  in  at 
the  depressed  part ;  be  sure  to  puncture 
rapidly  and  to  a  sufficient  depth,  or  you 
may  be  balked  bj'^  the  false  membranes 
occluding  the  canula. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  with  the 
greatest  care  and  trouble  we  are  unable 
to  get  a  flow  of  fluid  at  the  point  where 
we  first  puncture  ;  it  is  then  our  duty  to 
try  elsewhere,  for  our  failure  may  be 
owing  to  unusual  thickness  of  the  false 
membranes  in  the  lowest  inch  or  two  of 
the  pleural  cavity.  We  thereupon  repeat 
the  puncture  a  little  higher  up,  and  further 


'  It  is  right  to  say  that  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith 
claims,  witli  apparent  reason,  to  liavo  l)een 
j  tlvo!  actual  inventor  of  the  instrument  now 
1  made  by  a  French  instrument  maker,  and 
I  employed  by  Dr.  Dieulafoy. 
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towards  tho  axillary  lino;'  and  here  wc 
perhaps  lind  ihiid  ;  at  !iny  rate;,  no  harm 
has  Ik'i'u  done  hy  the  two  punctures. 

The  cireumstances  under  wiiich  para- 
centesis ougiit  to  he  perl'onned  I'or  Tleurisy 
are  the  following: — 

1.  In  all  cases  of  Pleurisy,  at  whatever 
date,  where  the  (iuid  is  so  eojjious  as  to 
till  one  pleura,  and  Ijej^ins  to  compress  the 
lung  of  the  other  side  ;  for  in  all  such 
cases  there  is  the  possibility  of  sudden  and 
fatal  orthopnoea. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  double  Pleurisy,  when 
the  total  lluid  may  be  said  to  occupy  a 
space  equal  to  half  the  united  dimensions 
of  the  two  pleural  cavities. 

3.  In  all  cases  where,  the  effusion  being 
large,  tlicre  have  been  one  or  more  ^is 
of  orthopnoea. 

4.  In  all  cases  where  the  contained  fluid 
can  be  suspected  to  be  pus,  an  exjoloratory 
puncture  must  be  made  ;  if  purulent,  the 
fluid  must  be  let  out. 

5.  In  all  cases  where  a  pleuritic  efliision 
occupying  as  much  as  half  of  one  pleural 
cavity  has  existed  as  long  as  one  month, 
and  shows  no  sign  of  progressive  absorp- 
tion. 

The  Iwiits  of  the  operation  form  an  im- 
portant question.  Formerly  one  great 
ei-ror  seems  to  have  been,  that  operators 
were  often  too  anxious  to  extract  the 
whole  of  the  fluid  ;  in  this  way  they  often 
protracted  the  operation  to  a  miscliievous 
extent,  and  gave  abundant  opportunity 
for  that  very  entrance  of  air  to  the  pleura 
which  was  theoretically  so  much  to  be 
dreaded.  Among  the  latest  writers,  Bow- 
ditch  and  Murchison^  have  most  authori- 
tatively shown  that  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  useful  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
fluid,  and  that  the  removal  of  just  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  sub- 
stantially the  mechanical  distress  will  in 
most  cases  give  the  necessary  spur  to  the 
natural  process  of  absorption,  by  means  of 
which  tlie  rest  of  the  fluid  will  be  talvcn 
up.  One  rule  seems  absolute :  the  with- 
drawal of  fluid  must  be  arrested  the 
moment  that  the  patient  begins  to  com- 
plain of  constricting  pain  in  the  chest  or 
epigastrium.  Even  in  the  case  of  purulent 
effusion  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
absorption  often  takes  place,  though  un- 
questionably there  is  here  a  danger  that 
concrete  cheesy  matter  may  be  left  unab- 
sorbed,  and  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances may  become  the  starting-point  of 
tubercular  infection. 

The  case  of  Pleurisy  in  children,  as  re- 
gards paracentesis,  requires  special  con- 
sideration. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  young  subjects  there  are  physical  and 
vital  reasons  which  might  lead  one  to 
hope  more  strongly  for  comjjlete  recovery 
by  natural  means  than  we  could  do  in  the 


'  Bowditch,  last  pamphlet.  1870. 
*  Lancet,  1870,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 


case  of  adults.    The  softness  of  the  lymph 
exuded  in  proportionably  greater  than  in 
later  life,  and  it  is  coiiiparativelv  rare  to 
find  a(lh(!sions  so  strong  as  to  bind  the 
lung  down  with  a  firmness  wiiich  renders 
subsequent  expansion  impossible ;  and 
unquestionably,  tiie  vital  activity  of  the 
processes  of  absorption  is  greatest  in  early 
life.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
much  greater  tendency  of  effused  serum 
to  take  on  a  purulent  character  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults  ;  and  the  dangers  of  a 
long-retained  purulent  effusion  are  now 
seen  to  lie  much  more  formidable  in 
presence  of  recent  investigations  as  to  the 
artificial  generation  of  tuberculosis  than 
they  formerly  appeared.  This  latter  view 
of  the  case  has  been  painfully  impressed 
on  my  mind  by  a  succcf^sion  of  cases, 
tliree  in  number,  in  all  of  which  empyema 
has  preceded  and  apparently  caused  tu- 
berculosis in  children  Avho  were,  indi- 
vidually, remarkably  well  fonned  and 
robust.    Two  of  the  patients  belonged  to 
families  in  which  there  was  a  taint  of 
phthisis,  the  other  to  a  family  perfectly 
free,  for  at  least  two  generations,  from 
any  such  disease.    And  seeing  that  there 
is  in  children  a  greater  possibility  of  rapid 
re-expansion  of  the  lung  (both  on  account 
of  the  vigor  of  their  respiratory  efforts  and 
the  relative  weakness  of  the  fibrinous  ad- 
hesions), we  may  the  more  reasonably 
hope  that  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  will  be  followed  by  a 
favorable  turn  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease.    I  regard  as  a  typical  instance  of 
judicious  and  successful  treatment  the 
case  recorded  by  Dr.  Murchison  (Lancet, 
loc.  cit.),  in  which  a  boy  of  seven  years 
was  tapped  on  the  twelfth  day  from  the 
initial  shivering  and  attack  of  pain,  and 
twentj^-four  ounces  of  clear  serum  were 
withdrawn.   Only  two  days  were  spent  in 
therapeutic  experiments  after  his  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital;  and  as  these  were 
without  efl^ect,   and    the   effusion  was 
large,  displacing  the  heart  and  causing 
some  (though  not  great)  dyspnea  and 
weakness  of  pulse,  the  operation  was 
done.    Only  part  of  the  fluid  was  with- 
drawn, and,  notwithstanding  precautions, 
some  air  entered  ;  but  the  case  did  per- 
fectljr  well,  and  in  one  month  more  re- 
covery was  substantially  complete.  The 
only  thing  lacking  in  this  case,  according 
to  my  thinking,  is,  that  the  vacuum  in- 
strument of  Bowditch  or  of  Diculafoy 
(Pi'otheroe  Smith)  should  have  been  cm- 
ployed  ;  the  discharge-pipe  terminating 
in  an  india-rubbca'  tube  which  dipped 
under  water  (ex  (tbwvlnnte  cmdelcL). 

The  folloAving  statistics  of  the  operation 
onciiildren,  as  gathered  from  the  hospital 
service  of  M.  Barthez,  are  reported  by 
Verliac'  Thoracentesis  was  performed 
on  nineteen  patients : — 1.  Simple  acute 


'  Op.  cit.  p.  107. 
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Pleurisy,  two  cases  ;  simple  puncture,  cure 
of  both  without  reproduction  of  the  liquid. 
2.  Serous  tubercular  Pleurisy,  two  cases  ; 
simple  puncture,  one  cure  without  repro- 
duction of  the  liquid,  one  death  from  con- 
vulsions six  days  after  the  operation.  (It 
is  not  likely  that  the  latter  caused  the 
fatal  attack.)  3.  Pleurisy  symptomatic  of 
heart-disease  and  vascular  compression, 
one  case  ;  cure  of  Pleurisy  after  six  punc- 
tures. 4.  Pleurisy  with  purulent  eflusion, 
twelve  cases  ;  live  cures,  seven  deaths. 

Let  me  add  to  this  the  statistics  col- 
lected byM.  Guinier'  of  Montpellier,  of  31 
cases  of  children  tapped  by  himself  and 
others.  The  patients  were  of  all  ages  up 
to  14;  as  many  as  16  were  in  their 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  year.  Inone  case 
the  operation  cured  a  large  sero-purulent 
effusion  in  a  sucking  child  twelve  months 
old.  There  were  six  times  as  many  suc- 
cesses as  failures,  and  the  mortality  was 
not  in  the  ratio  of  the  age.  The  opera- 
tion itself  never  seemed  to  do  any  harm  ; 
in  every  case  much  immediate  relief  was 
obtained,  and  in  the  few  fatal  cases  the 
operation  never  seemed  to  accelerate,  but 
rather  to  retard,  the  advent  of  death. 

I  must  cite,  also,  the  valuable  authority 
of  Hillier  for  operation  in  Pleurisy  in  chil- 
dren ;  if  done  early,  he  says,  it  is  not 
dangerous.  ^ 

Among  other  highly  respected  names, 
may  be  quoted  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,* 
Dr.  J.  AV.  Bcgbie,''  and  Dr.  Eraser,^  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  follow  out  the 
more  extended  application  of  thoracente- 
sis which  Dr.  Bowdltch  has  inaugurated. 
Personally  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  that 
I  have  scarcely  had  any  opportunities  for 
employing  the  improved  vacuum  instru- 
ments since  I  became  acquainted  with 
them  :  although  I  have  witnessed  their 
results  in  the  hands  of  others.    But  I  was 
a  believer  in  the  need  for  more  extended 
use  of  the  operation  long  before  I  chanced 
to  hear  of  Bowditch's  discovery  :  and  in 
two  cases,  as  far  back  as  1862  and  1863,  I 
tapped  with  the  distinct  intention  of  with- 
drawing a  part,  only,  of  a  serous  elfusion 
(of  four  and  six  weeks'  date  respectively) 
and  employed  no  other  precaution  than 
that  of  making  the  opening  valvular.  I 
did  not  conduct  the  liquid  under  water, 
but  merely  guarded  the  orilice  of  the 
canula  with  the  thumb  the  moment  the 
stream  showed  signs  of  interruption,  took 
nmch  pains  in  withdrawing  the  canula 
without  unnecessary  admission  of  air,  and 
immediately  well   closed    the  external 
wound.    ]So  doubt  some  air  entered,  but 


'  Bull,  de  PAcad.  de  MSdecine,  tome  xxx. 
p.  645. 

2  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Aug.  3,  1867. 

'  Clinical  Modicino,  1862. 

*  Kdin.  Med.  .loiirnal,  1866. 

8  London  Hospital  Uexjorts,  June,  1865. 


no  harm  was  done  ;  both  patients  steadily 
recovered  without  reproduction  of  the 
fluid.  One  was  a  girl  aged  17,  otherwise 
healthy  ;  the  other  a  lad  of  12,  singularly 
bright  and  precocious,  but  with  a  dan- 
gerously suggestive  family  history. 

I  have  thought  it  pardonable,  and  even 
necessary,  to  devote  a  somewhat  lar^e  pro- 
portion 'of  this  article  to  the  question  of 
paracentesis,  because  I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  writer  on  Pleurisy,  in  a  "  Sys 
tem  of  Medicine"  pubUshed  at  the  present 
day,  to  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  on 
this  question  ;  and  in  order  to  command 
the  confidence  of  readers,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  show  the  manifest  tendency  of  a 
large  number  of  the  best  practical  men  of 
the  day.    Fortified  by  the  evidence  above 
cited,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  a  great 
deal  more  that  could  be  produced,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  decidedly,  that  practitioners 
must  throw  aside  the  timid  and  vacillat- 
ing rules  of  conduct  which  the  majority  of 
the  text- books  still  prescribe.  Tapping 
is  not  to  be  looked  at  as  a  dangerous  last 
resort,  appropriate  only  to  a  few  cases.  It 
must  become  an  evcry-day  remedy  for  cases 
where  an  effusion,  purulent  or  not  lingers 
for   more  than  a  very  limited  period : 
for  the  operation  may  be  so  conducted 
as  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  while  no  one 
who  knows  the  facts  of  recent  pathology 
dare  say  that  even  a  serous  effusion  will 
remain  harmless,  still  less  a  purulent  one. 
It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
treatment  of  those  least  fortunate  cases 
where  from  one  cause  or  another,  a  puru- 
lent fluid  forms  and  re-forms  with  great 
rapidity  after  each  tapping,  and  perhaps 
becomes  putrid  and  stinking.    Where  it  is 
only  a  question  of  excessive  purulent  se- 
cretion, simple  washing  out  of  the  pleura 
with  warm  water  after  tapping  may  pos- 
sibly change  the  action  of  the  membrane, 
but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  canula  in,  cork  it  up,  and  daily 
allow  the  exit  of  pus,  and  then  wash  out 
the  cavity.    But  in  my  opinion,  if  it  comes 
to  this,  the  better  plan  by  far  is  the  drain- 
age tube.    A  needle-eyed  probe,  being 
introduced  through  the  original  opening, 
is  carried  through  to  the  opposite  chest- 
walls,  and  is  there  made  to  protrude 
the  muscle  and  skin  of  an  intercostal 
space,  the  finger  outside  carefully  feeling 
for  it.     The  probe  is  cut  down  upon, 
forced  out  through  the  chest-wall,  and 
threaded  with  a  strong  thread  ;  this  is 
then  drawn  back  through  the  chest  till  it 
comes  out  at  the  original  opening.  The 
thread  is   fastened  to  an  india-rubber 
drainage  tube  (pierced  with  openings  in 
the  manner  devised  by  Chassaignac),  and 
the  latter  is  then  drawn  through  the  chest 
till  it  issues  through  both  orifices.  Noth- 
ing more  then  I'einains  but  to'  tie  the 
ends  of  the  tulies  liglitly  together. 
The  use  of  iodine  injections  need  not,  I 
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think,  bo  rccommondpd,  save  in  cases  of 
fetid  imriilont  secretion  ;  in  tliis  I  agree 
witli  tlie  ojjinions  of  Guinier,  Fraser,  and 
other  higli  autliorities.  Tlie  soluliun 
sliould  be  one  part  tincture  of  iodine  to 
four  of  tepid  water.  Tiicre  is  abundant 
evidence  tliat  even  a  long  course  of  sucli 
injections  docs  no  harm,  and  it  often  ap- 
pears to  do  good.  Possibly  the  iodine 
injections  may  alternately  be  altogether 
superseded  by  the  use  of  Avcak  carbolic 
acid  solutions.  The  combined  use  of  dis- 
infectant injections  and  the  drainage  tube 
has  proved  successful  in  a  good  many 
cases  apparently  of  the  worst  augury ; 
even,  for  example,  in  putrid  empyema, 
secondary  to  puerperal  fever. ' 

I  shall  Sinn  up  the  treatment  of  Pleu- 
risy in  a  few  words.  The  pain  must  be 
met  by  opium  or  morphia  (preferably  in- 
jected), by  hot  poultices,  and  abstinence 
from  movement  (at  a  later  stage  the  side 


^  may  be  supported  by  stout  adhesive  plas- 
■  tcr  for  tile  same  purpot-e).  Acetate  of 
annnonia  or  acetate  of  methylamine  may 
be  given— not  in  doses  to  produce  sv:eal- 
iMj  — but  in  moderate  stimulant  doses. 
Tlie  diet  should  be  highly  nourishing,  but 
carefully  adapted  to  the  state  of  digestion. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  from  actual 
loading,  but  no  jnmjaiion  should  be  at- 
tempted. The  only  diuretic  worth  trying 
in  the  stage  of  fixed  effusion  is  iodide  of 
potassium  in  small  doses  ;  and  if  this  fails, 
it  is  best  at  once  to  have  recourse  to  mu- 
riate of  iron.  But  if  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen to  twenty  days  for  a  child,  or  three 
weeks  to  a  month  for  an  adult,  from  the 
initial  symptoms,  the  fluid  does  not  show 
real  signs  of  diminution,  paracentesis 
should  be  performed  :  and  this  rule  is  ab- 
solute, both  for  primary  and  secondary 
pleurisies,  except  where  the  case  is  hope- 
less on  other  grouuas. 
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By  Francis  E.  Anstib,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


DEFmiTioif. — Passive  non-inflamma- 
tory eftusion  of  serum,  due  either  to  me- 
chanical obstruction  of  circulation,  or  to 
blood-poisoning. 

History. — The  history  of  Hjalrothorax 
really  constitutes  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  various  organic  and  constitutional 
diseases  of  which  it  is  a  mere  episode.  It 
was  once  the  custom  to  speak  of  this 
malady  as  if  it  were  a  variety  of  pleurisy; 
in  reality  there  is  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  affections.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss the  points  in  which  they  approximate 
under  the  lieading  of  Pathology  ;  mean- 
time, we  may  say  that  their  iiistory  is 
essentially  different.  Hydrothorax,  prop- 
erly so-called,  lacks  several  of  the  most 
important  "notes"  of  inflammation.  It 
arises,  without  febrile  disturbance,  in  the 
later  stages  of  disorders  which  either 
mechanically  embarrass  the  circulation 
through  the  chest,  or  alter  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  chemical  relations  of  the 
blood-scrum,  or  do  both  these  things  so  as 
to  promote  a  purely  physical  exosmosis. 
It  is  thus  often  due  to  diseases  of  the 

'  See  Kussraaul  (Dcutsches  Arcliiv  fiir  Klin. 
Med.  iv.  1868)  for  sonic  intur(!sting  recoveries 
after  paracentesis  and  disiufectiou  of  stinking 
fluids. 


heart,  particularly  those  of  tlie  right  side, 
and  it  is  not  a  very  infrequent  result  of 
renal  disease  ;  but  in  perhaps  the  majority 
of  cases  a  combination  of  renal  and  car- 
diac mischief  is  the  cause.  The  course  of 
Hydrothorax  is  eminently  chronic,  and 
the  disease  is  often  entirety  intractable  ; 
in  fact,  Plydrothorax  occurs  in  many  cases 
only  as  a  part  of  the  closing  scene  of 
chronic  organic  disease. 

ST>rPTOMS. — The  invasion  of  Hj-dro- 
thorax  is  usually  stealth}-  and  unnoticed, 
there  is  no  febrile  movement,  and  the 
only  noticeable  matter  is  the  steady  in- 
crease of  dyspnrea.  At  last,  and  some- 
times after  a  day  or  two  only,  the  patient 
is  in  a  state  of  gasping  orthopnoea,  with 
livid  lips  and  the  greatest  appearance  of 
distress  ;  he  is  quite  unable  to  lie  down. 
Tben,  on  examination,  we  find  the  phj-- 
sical  signs  of  fluid  in  both  pleura; ;  it  may 
be  also  in  the  pericardium.  The  eflusion 
being  bilatcu'al,  we  find  no  displacement 
of  the  heart ;  but  the  diaphragm  is  nearly 
always  pushed  downwards,  sometimes 
very  greatly.  When  the  effusion  is  large, 
the  embarrassment  of  the  heart  is  shown 
by  the  small  and  feeble  pulse. 

PATHOT.OGY.— The  nature  of  the  effu- 
sion in  Ilj-^drothorax  may  vary  within 
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rather  wide  limits  ;  but  it  usually  contains 
tar  less  albuminous  and  libriuous  material, 
and  tar  fewer  cells  (whether  of  epithelium, 
or  white  blood-corpuscles)  than  are  found 
in  pleuritic  effusions.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  the  fluid  of  a  passive 
etVusion  contains  any  blood-corpuscles  at 
all ;  but  from  the  readiness  with  which  a 
clear  Hydrothorax  serum  sometimes  con- 
verts itself,  if  air  be  admitted  to  the  chest, 
into  pus,  the  presence  of  blood-corpuscles 
would  appear  probable.'  AVhen  death 
has  taken  place  without  any  puncture 
having  been  made,  the  pleura  is  found 
free  from  all  lamellar  flbriuous  deposit, 
and  the  lung  is  simply  compressed,  not 
bound  down  by  adhesions. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  of  this 
affection  from  real  pleurisy  is  not  always 
easy  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  history  points  i 
strongly  to  the  true  nature  of  the  etfusion.  ! 
The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  other  j 
dropsies,  together  with  the  absence  of  in- 
itial fever,  enable  us,  usually,  to  say  that 
Hydrothorax  and  not  pleurisy  is  present ;  I 
but  on  the  one  hand  there  may  be  no  dis- 
tinct dropsy  anywhere  but  in  the  chest  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  true  pleurisy  may  j 
sometimes  (e.  g.  after  scarlatina)  coincide  ' 
■with  anasarca.   Acute  rheumatism  super-  j 
vening  on  old  cardiac,  or  cardiac  and  renal 
disease,  sometimes  presents  signs  of  a  i 
double  pleural   effusion,  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ;  especially 
as  the  greatest  pallor  and  depression  in 
such  cases  may  coincide  equally  with  a 
pleurisy  or  a  Hydrothorax.  Kotwith- 
standing  these  occasional  difficulties,  how- 
ever, it  is  usually  possible  to  give  a  toler- 
ably decided  diagnosis  from  a  comparison 
of  the  history  and  the  clinical  features  of 
the  disease. 

Prognosis.— How  bad  this  is  will  be 
evident  from  the  circumstances  of  great 
bodily  depression  in  which  Hydrothorax 
always  arises,  and  from  the  necessarily 
more  or  less  constant  operation  of  the 
cause  of  dropsy,  tending  to  a  continual 
reproduction  of  the  fluid  even  if  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  its  re- 


'  I  tried  to  convince  myself  on  this  point, 
some  time  since,  by  microscopic  examination 
of  a  typical  hydrothorax  fluid  ;  but  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  upon  the  matter.  Dr. 
AValshe  speaks  of  "pus-cells"  as  being  pres- 
ent. 


duction  or  removal.  Nevertheless  there 
;  is  great  room  for  bold  and  intelligent 
I  treatment  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases 
of  Hydrothorax ;  and  recoveries  some- 
times take  place  in  a  surprising  manner. 
Many  patients  have  had  weeks,  months, 
or  even  a  few  years,  added  to  tlieir  lives 
in  this  way. 

Treatment.— The  tendency  of  the 
best  modern  practice  in  regard  to  Hydro- 
thorax may  be  said  to  be  nearly  the  re- 
verse of  that  with  regard  to  pleurisy. 
The  operation  of  paracentesis  is  rarely 
applicable  :  it  should  be  reserved  almost 
exclusively  for  the  prevention  of  threat- 
ened asphyxia  when  both  pleurte  fill  rap- 
idly to  a  great  height.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  of  diuretics,  and  still 
more  of  hydragogue  purgatives,  is  often 
most  striking.  Of  the  former,  infusion  of 
digitalis  in  half-ounce  doses,  with  thirty 
grains  of  bitartrate  of  potash  twice  or 
three  times  daily,  has  yielded  me  better 
results  than  any  other.  Of  purgatives  I 
only  recommend  one,  viz.  elaterium, 
which  is  incomparably  superior,  in  my 
opinion,  to  all  others.  Great  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  select  a  first-rate  specimen 
of  the  drug,  and  then  (diuretics  having 
been  fairly  tried  first)  we  need  not  scruple, 
to  use  the  elaterium  boldly.  One-fourth 
of  a  grain  may  be  given  (combined  with  a 
little  hyoscyamus),  and  repeated  in  four 
hours  ;  very  usually  two,  or  at  most  three 
doses  will  suflice  to  produce  a  very  copious 
watery  catharsis.  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  would  kill  such  feeble  creatures 
as  Hydrothorax  patients  generally  are, 
but  if  care  be  taken  to  give  a  little  stimu- 
lant at  the  time  that  the  bowels  act,  the 
effect  is  very  far  from  exhaustive  ;  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  diminishes 
in  the  chest,  and  the  consequent  relief  to 
all  the  patient's  sensations,  in  favorable 
cases,  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The 
moment  that  a  decided  impression  has 
been  produced,  either  by  diuretics  or  by 
purgation,  we  must  begin  the  use  of  mu- 
riate of  iron,  in  twenty-drop  doses  of  the 
tincture  four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours :  in  this  way  we  secure  the 
best  chance  open  to  us  of  preventing  the 
re-accumulation  of  the  fluid. 

Do  what  we  will,  however,  it  is  of 
course  inevitable  that  a  majority  of  our 
patients  will  succumb :  and  'those  whom 
we  for  the  moment  cure  of  Hydrothorax 
art  only  temporarily  relieved  iroin  danger. 
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PNEUMOTHOKAX. 


By  Francis  E.  Anstib,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


DEFmiTiON.— Accumulation  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  or  other  gas,  in  the  pleura. 

Varieties.— I.  Non-porforative.  Col- 
lection of  <jas  (a)  from  decomposition  in 
gangrene  of  the  pleura;  (6)  from  decom- 
position of  an  ordinary  pleuritic  fluid  ;  (c) 
air  replacing  sero-purulent  fluid,  suddenly 
absorbed  ;  (d)  secretion  of  air  by  pleura. 

II.  Perforative.  (a)  Surgical,  from 
penetrating  wounds  of  thorax,  or  frac- 
tured ribs  lacerating  the  lung,  or  violent 
contusion  tearing  the  lung,  (b)  Perfora- 
tion of  lung  and  pulmonary  pleura,  from 
disease  in  the  lung:  (1)  Tubercular,  (2) 
gangrenous,  (.3)  diffuse  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, (4)  hydatids,  (o)  cancer,  (G)  em- 
physema, (7)  abscess,  (8)  rupture  in  hoop- 
ing-cough, (c)  Perforation  of  lung  from 
without:  (1)  by  disease  of  bronchial 
glands,  opening  into  pleura  and  bronchi, 
(2)  by  emphysema,  (3)  by  parietal  ab- 
scess. (cZ)  Eupture  of  oesophagus  opening 
into  pleura. 

This  formidable-looking  list  of  possible 
varieties  of  Pneumothorax  simplifies  it- 
self greatly  when  looked  at  from  the  prac- 
tical physician's  point  of  view.  We  may 
usefully  abstain  from  special  considera- 
tion of  the  non-perforative  kinds  alto- 
gether, from  their  great  rarity.  Of  the 
perforative  kinds,  we  put  aside  the  sur- 
gical varieties,  as  not  coming  within  the 
scope  of  this  work.  Of  the  remaining 
varieties  of  perforative  Pneumothorax, 
all,  save  one,  are  individually  so  rare  as 
to  deserve  little  more  than  the  bare  record 
of  their  occasional  occurrence.  More  than 
90  per  cent,  of  perforative  cases  from  dis- 
ea.se  of  the  lung  itself  are,  according  to 
Walshe,  "tuberculous"  (i.  e.  produced  by 
some  form  of  phthisical  lung-disease),  and, 
in  fact,  the  subject  of  Pneumothorax,  from 
the  physician's  standpoint,  falls  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  domain  of  phtiiisis. 

Clinical  History.— The  typical  ac- 
cess of  Pneumothorax  is  distinguished  by 
the  sudden  occurrence  of  sharp  ]iain  in 
the  side,  and  intense  dyspncjca  of  the  most 
distressing  kind  ;  occasionally,  besides 
these,  there  is  the  distinct  sensation,  at 
the  moment,  of  tearing  inside  the  chest 
followed  by  a  feeling  as  if  fluid  trickled  or 
poured  down  the  side.  Collapse,  with 
coldness  of  surface  and  cold  sweat,  is  pres- 
ent in  the  majority  of  cases. 


But  the  symptoms  by  no  means  always 
take  this  striking  form  ;  there  are  cases 
in  which  neither  pain  nor  dyspnoea  is 
present  at  first  in  at  all  a  lii<:h  degree  ; 
and  there  are  many  more  in  which,  after 
the  first  moments  of  severe  suffering,  the 
patient  enjoys  comparative  repose  "until 
the  secondary  symptoms,  viz.  those  of 
pleural  inflammation,  set  in ;  and  this 
sometimes  represents  a  considerable  peri- 
od of  comparative  pause.  But  the  inflam- 
matory process  invariably,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  speedily  and  severely,  sets 
in  :  and  often  thei-e  is  again  very  rapid 
breathing  before  the  recurrence  of  great 
conscious  distress.  In  fact,  rapidity  of 
breathing  is  almost  a  physical  necessity 
from  the  moment  of  the  rupture,  and  it  is 
great,  not  merely  absolutely,  but  relatively 
to  the  pulse  frequency,  though  the  latter 
is  also  very  much  augmented.  In  the 
worst  cases  there  is  never  one  minute's 
cessaticn,  from  the  moment  of  the  catas- 
trophe till  death,  of  the  most  acute  pain 
and  the  most  distressing  orthopnoea  ;  this 
was  exemplified  in  a  little  boy  who  was 
under  my  care  at  the  Belgrave  Hospital 
for  children  about  four  3-ears  ago. 

The  physical  signs  of  Pneumothorax 
give  a  very  decided  aiaswer  to  our  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
chest  is  very  much,  the  aflected  side  al- 
most altogether  (especially  at  the  lower 
part),   debarred   from    movement,  the 
breathing  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  if  the  affected  side 
moves  at  all  evidently,  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  seen  to  be  greatly  dejiressed. 
Percussion  gives  out  at  first  a  merely 
much  louder  sound,  with  a  graver  pitch 
than  in  health  ;  as  the  distension  increases 
it  becomes  quite  drum-like,  and,  if  dis- 
tension reaches  the  very  highest  grade,  it 
becomes  dull  and  muflled  again — a  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  extreme  air-ten- 
sion.   Occasionally  percussion  gives  out 
an  amphoric  note.    Pal]iation  discovers 
weakening  or  abolition  of  vocal  fremitus. 
Auscultation  detects  either  great  enfeeble- 
ment  or  complete   suppression  of  the 
breath-cough,  and  voice-sounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  air  in  the  pleura  ; 
the  heart-sounds  are  either  greatlj-  weak- 
ened, or,  occasionally,  they  are  trans- 
mitted with  a  metallic  ring. 

As  the  distension  proceeds  the  case  be- 
comes the  more  unmistakable  ;  the  medi- 
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astinura,  heart,  and  diaphragm  are  uota- 
bly  displaced,  and  the  tympanitic  percns- 
sion-sound  is  heard  to  extend  continuously 
even  beyond  the  further  sternal  border. 

When  fluid  becomes  effused  to  a  notable 
extent  there  are  of  course  the  signs  de- 
scribed under  pleurisy,  of  a  liquid  effusion 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  together 


with  the  signs  above  mentioned,  of  air  in 
the  chest.  There  is  also,  when  the  tluid 
reaches  any  considerable  amount,  easily 
detectable  ductuation  when  the  patient  is 
shaken  ;  and  more  occasionally  and  vari- 
ably we  can  thus  produce  the  true  spZas/i, 
with  metallic  ring.  Moreover,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  tluid  demonstrably  changes 


[Fig.  46. 


Sisplacenent  of  jnodlastinum,  heart,  and  liver  from  pneumothorax  of  the  right  Bide.  (Weil.)] 


its  position  with  clianges  of  the  patient's 
posture  :  in  this  respect  Pneumothorax 
assimilates  to  hydrothorax  rather  than  to 
pleurisy.  At  the  boundary  line  between 
fluid  and  air  there  may  be  amphoric  per- 
cussion note,  and  a  vibratile  sensation 
communicated  to  the  fingers.  The  dis- 
placement of  viscera  reaches,  in  bad  cases 
of  hydropneumothorax,  the  extreme  de- 
gree which  is  ever  observed. 

Diagnosis.— The  only  affection  with 
which  Pneumothorax  can  possibly  be  con- 
founded is  extreme  emphysema ;  but 
there  cannot  be  more  than  a  momentary 
difficulty  even  here.  Emphysema  must 
be  most  unusually  pronounced  before  the 
percussion  note  reaches  anything  like  the 
tone  of  that  htiard  in  Pneumothorax  ;  but 
then  such  emphysema  is  always  synnniit- 
rical,  while  Pneumothorax  affects  only 


one  side.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  two  affections  is  quite  different. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  Pneumo- 
thorax is,  on  the  whole,  very  bad,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  day  or  two  ;  if  the 
patient  survives  for  two  or  three  days, 
his  chances  have  materially  improved. 
The  great  majority  of  fatal  cases  die 
within  a  week^  and  of  these  the  largest 
part  within  the  first  two  days.  By  com- 
mon consent  of  authorities,  however, 
there  is  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  matter, 
cases  which  appear  comparatively  slight 
at  first  sometimes  terminating  fatally  in  a 
few  days,  while  others,  which  at  the  out- 
set seemed  desperate,  go  on  steadily  im- 
proving, and  regain  comparative  hoaUh  ; 
usually,  however,  they  retain  the  signs  of 
air  and  fluid  in  the  pleura.  In  a  few 
cases  an  absolute  cure  takes  place  ;  tlieso 
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arc  mostl}'  instancos  either  of  traiimfitic  ' 
.I'lioiiinoLlionix,  or  cIhi;  (if  oiiipycina  diH-  ; 
cliarj^'iiig  itself  iliroiigli  tlie  lironchi.  A  • 
fL'W  cases,  lioweviT,  even  ol'  phtliisieal 
Pneuiiiotliorax  do  recover ;  tlie  o])eiiiiig 
becoming  closed  Ijy  lynipii,  and  the  air 
and  lluid  getting  partly  or  wholly  reab-  •• 
sorbed.  A  variety  of  Pneumothorax  from  \ 
■which  striking  recoveries  have  taken  | 
place  is  that  in  which  the  rupture  has  j 
been  more  the  consequence  of  great  mus- 
cular exertion  than  of  any  severely  dis- 
eased C(jnditiou  of  the  lung.  Such  are 
some  of  the  cases  where  the  rupture  has 
taken  place  during  the  paroxysms  of 
hooping-cough ;  and  a  remarkaijle  in- 
stance of  an  analogous  kind  has  been 
reported  by  A.  Vogcl.'  An  unmarried 
woman,  aged  twentj  -nine,  who  had  borne 
ten  children,  had  acted  as  a  wet-nurse 
for  a  long  time  after  each  conhnement, 
and  had  been  perfectly  well  except  that 
recentl}'  she  had  suflered  from  catarrh 
and  an  obstinate  cough,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sudden  muscular  exertion  felt  a  sharp 
pain  in  the  right  side,  and  was  seized 
with  the  most  intense  dyspncea.  When 
seen  some  hours  later  there  were  all  the 
signs  of  the  most  complete  Pneumo- 
thorax of  the  right  side,  Avith  great  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  hmg,  liver,  &c., 
and  severe  collapse.  Opium  gave  tem- 
porary ease,  but  on  the  next  morning  the 
anguish  returned  with  waking,  together 
with  vomiting  and  choking  sensations  ; 
yet  no  sign  of  pleuritic  exudation  could  be 
detected.  Morphia  again  gave  relief  to 
the  pain  and  dyspnoea,  and  from  this 
time  all  the  symptoms  speedily  declined. 
In  four  days  from  the  attack  the  patient 
}iad  entirely  recovered,  and  when  seen  a 
year  later  not  a  single  trace  of  any  mis- 
chief could  be  detected. 

Of  late  years,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  has  been  collected  to  show  that 
the  mere  inrtuence  of  air  upon  a  healthy 
pleura  is  extremely  slight,  and  scarcely 
predisposes  to  inflammation  at  all :  this 
comes  out  remarkably  in  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  Demarquay."  The 
same  observation  has  also  shown  that  a 
gradually  decomposing  collection  of  gas  in 
the  pleura  is  likewise  harmless,  except  I 
where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium  is  develo]ied.  On  the  whole. 
It  can  scarc(;ly  be  doul)ted  that  the  larger 
part  of  tlie  influences  which  diitermine  the 
fate  of  patients  with  Pneumothorax  de- 
pends upon  unknown  vital  differences 
which  there  is  little  probability  of  our 
ever  being  able  to  estinjate  beforehand. 


>  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  ii.  p.  244, 1866. 
«  Oaz.  Medicale,  32,  1865. 


Thratment.— The  treatment  of  Pneu- 
mothorax is,  necessarily,  entirely  pallia- 
tive, and  directed  to  the  object  of  enabhng 
th(!  jjatient  to  survive  the  intensely  de- 
pressing influence  of  the  flrst  shock,  and 
that  of  the  subsequent  inflammation.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  a  full  dose  (half-grain)  of  mor- 
phia ;  and  this  medication  may  be  admin- 
istered twice,  or  in  exceptional  cases  three 
times  a  day  during  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  the  hope  being  that  it  may  ])Ossibly 
avert  the  threatened  pleuritic  inflamma- 
tion. Dry  cupping  to  the  chest,  fre- 
quently repeated,  has  been  said  to  give 
very  great  relief  in  many  cases.  I  cannot 
api)rove  either  of  blood-letting,  in  any 
form,  or  of  mercury  ;  for  the  phthisical 
cases  they  are  directly  injurious,  and  in 
any  case  hypodermic  morphia  is  likely  to 
eflcct  all  the  good  Avhich  either  of  these 
remedies  could  be  supposed  capable  of 
producing.  Hot  poultices  to  the  chest 
undoubtedly  give  ease  ;  they  should  be 
continually  renewed.  The  great  depres- 
sion which  is  felt  can,  I  think,  generally 
be  more  suitably  met  by  the  internal 
administration  of  3ss  doses  of  ether,  every 
three  or  four  hours,  than  by  alcoholic 
stimulants,  though  the  latter  are  some- 
times absolutelj'  necessarj'.'  If  the  pa- 
tient survives  the  first  few  days,  it  will  be 
proper  to  administer  mineral  acid  and 
bark,  cod-liver  oil,  or  muriate  of  iron. 
And  throughout  the  illness  the  greatest 
pains  must  constantly  be  taken  to  main- 
tain the  strength  by  easily  digestible  nu- 
triment ;  and  if  the  stomach  be  too  irri- 
table to  bear  this  well,  nutritive  enemata 
must  be  unliesitatingly  resorted  to. 

The  question  of  paracentesis  may  be 
suggested  by  the  extreme  distress  of  res- 
piration. In  the  ])hthisical  cases,  which 
form  the  large  majority  of  those  which  the 
physician  has  to  treat,  this  step  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a  very  temporary  pallia- 
tive, and  accordingly  should  onlj-  be  em- 
ployed as  a  last  resort  to  procure  a  tem- 
porary respite  when  some  very  important 
object  is  to  be  secured  by  keeping  the 
patient  alive  a  little  longer.  It  might  be 
far  more  justifiable  in  cases  where  we  had 
I  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rupture 
was  mainly  accidental,  and  that  the  lung 
was  free  from  serious  internal  disease. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  anv  consider- 
able statistics  exist  which  might  guide  us 
to  a  conclusion  on  such  a  very  douljtful 
point. 


'  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  alcoholic 
stinmlaiits  apparently  Tnucli  increased  the 
acute  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  they  occa- 
sionally do  striking  good. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 


A.   The  Heart. 


Weight  akd  Size  of  the  Heart. 
Position  and  form  of  the  Heart 

and  great  vessels. 
Malpositions  of  the  Heart. 
Lateral  or  Partial  Aneurism  of 

THE  Heart. 
Adventitious    Products    in  the 

Heart. 
Pneumo-Pericardium. 
Pericarditis. 
Adherent  Pericardium. 
Endocarditis. 


Carditis. 

Hydropertcardium. 

Angina  Pectoris  and  Allied  States  ; 
including  certain  kinds  of  sud- 
DEN Death. 

Diseases  of  the  Yalves  of  the 
Heart. 

Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. 

Dilatation  of  the  Heart. 

Fatty  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

PiBROiD  Disease  of  the  Heart. 


"WEIGHT  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  HEAET. 


By  Thomas  B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


1.  Of  the  Health]!  Heart.  —  From  an  ! 
early  period  pathologists  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  standard  by  which  the 
size  of  the  heart  might  be  estimated,  and 
its  healthy  and  diseased  conditions  com-  j 
pared.  Corvisart  was  unable  to  suggest 
any  such,  and  Laennec  compared  the 
size  of  the  healthy  heart  to  the  fist  of  the 
subject— a  comparison  too  indefinite  to 
adbrd  any  satisfactory  estimate.  Meckel 
and  Kerkring,  as  quoted  by  Senac,  were 
apparently  the  earliest  writers  who  gave 
any  estimate  of  the  normal  weight  of  the 
heart ;  and  Lobstein  and  Bouillaud  were 
the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  of  the 
balance  as  a  means  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  healthy  and  diseased  organs. 
The  latter  writer,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  work,  published  in  18.35,  gave  some 
observations  of  the  weight  both'of  healthy 
and  diseased  hearts,  but  they  were  too 
few  in  number  to  form  the  basis  of  satis- 
factory conclusions.  Bizot  conceived  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  organ  would  fur- 
nish a  better  standard  ;  and  in  1837,  in 
the  Memoires  of  the  "  Societe  Medicalc 
d'Observation,"  published  a  large  series 
of  very  careful  measurements.  Dr. 
Glendinning,  in  1838,  contributed  nume- 
rous observations  of  the  weight  of  the  i 


heart  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Transactions  ;"  and  Dr.  Ranking,  in 
1849,  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  a 
series  of  measurements,  both  of  healthy 
and  diseased  organs.  In  1843  the  late 
Professor  Reid  appended  to  his  paper  on 
the  weights  of  the  dilferent  organs  of  the 
human  body,  tables  of  the  weight  and 
dimensions  of  the  heart ;  and  in  1854  I 
published  a  considerable  number  of  ob- 
servations of  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
organ,  under  different  circumstances  of 
health  and  disease  ;  together  with  various 
tables  compiled  fronrthem.  Both  these 
sets  of  observations  were  published  in  the 
Edmhurgh  Monthly  Journal.  More  re- 
cently, Dr.  Boyd  has  recorded  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  a  larger 
and  more  complete  series  of  observations 
than  had  been  published  by  any  previous 
writer. 

It  is  useless  to  refer  to  the  estimates  of 
the  Aveight  of  the  healthy  heart  given  by 
any  of  the  earlier  writers,  for  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  number  of  observa- 
tions upon  which  they  are  based  ;  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  sul)iects;  the  condition  of 
the  organs  weighed,  or  the  precise  weight 
employed.  Of  the  more  recent  observers, 
M.  Bouillaud  estimated  the  weicht  of  the 
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hoaltliy  heart  in  adults,  not  distinguish- 
in<,'  tlio  two  soxcs,  as  nui<,nn<,' iVoni  H  oz. 

10  drachms  to  !)  oz.  11  draclnu.s  imperial. 
Dr.  (nendinninj,'  iiiH-rretl  that  the  mean 
wei>i;ht  of  tlu;  healthy  orjj;an  was  in  adult 
males  S:f  oz.,  and  in  i'emales  7J  oz.  ;  and 
Dr.  Jieid  ileilueed  the  average  in  males  as 

11  oz.  12  drachms,  and  in  i'emales  as  9  oz. 
These  estimates  arc  sullicicnt  to  show 
how  wide  the  dillerences  maybe  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  calculations  are 
made.  It  is  evidiuit  that  the  weight  of 
the  heart  must  vary  considerably  a'ccord- 
ing  to  tlie  cause  producing  death  ;  the 
organ  being  heavier  when  the  patient 
dies  suddenly  or  after  only  a  short  attack 
of  illness,  and  lighter  when  death  has 
taken  i)lacc  from  lingering  diseases,  pro- 
vided the  diseases  arc  not  such  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  functions  of  the  organ, 
and  so  give  rise  to  over-nutrition.  Thus, 
while  Dr.  Reid,  as  just  stated,  estimated 
the  average  weight  of  the  male  heart  at 
about  11  oz.,  he  found  that  in  twelve  men 
who  were  killed  the  weight  attained  an 
average  of  12  oz.  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  examined  the  hearts  of  per- 
sons who  have  died  from  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  &c.,  which 
were  only  5  or  6  oz.  in  weight.    To  form, 


therefore,  an  accurate  estimate,  not  only 
must  the  age  and  sex  be  taken  iiito  con- 
sideration, but  the  weiglit  of  the  organ 
nuist  be  given  in  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases separately  ;  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  imtritKMi  of  the  heart  may  have  been 
materially  moditied  by  the  disease  caus-in"- 
death  must  be  excluded  from  the  calcula" 
tion.  The  size  of  the  heart  w  ill  also  be 
snndarly  inlluenced,  and  especially  the 
dnnensions  must  vary  with  the  degree  of 
distension  of  the  cavities  at  the  time  of 
death.  To  form  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
estimate,  the  weight  and  dimensions  of 
the  heart  must  therefore  both  be  given, 
and  the  previous  circumstances  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  following  tables  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  these  views.  In  the 
first  table  the  weight  of  the  heart  in  the 
adult  is  given  separately,  for  males  and 
females,  and  for  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases. In  the  second,  the  dimensions  of 
the  organ,  also  in  the  adult  and  in  males 
and  females,  are  stated,  in  Paris  lines, 
millimetres,  and  parts  of  English  inches. 
The  third  table  gives  the  average  weisht 
of  the  heart  in  males  and  females  at  dif- 
ferent ages. 

From  the  first  table  it  will  be  seen  that 


9  oz.  8  drs. 
9  oz.  to  11  oz. 
8  oz.  to  10  oz. 


8  oz 

8  oz, 
7  oz, 


13  drs. 
to  10  oz. 
to  9  oz. 


TABLE  I. 

Average  Weight  of  Healthij  Heart  in  Males  and  Females  and  in  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  from 

Twenty  to  FiJ'tij-five  Years  of  Age. 

Males — 

Mean  weight  .... 
Ordinary  range  in  acute  cases 

"        "     in  chronic  cases  . 

Females — 

Mean  weight  .... 
Ordinary  range  in  acute  cases 
"        "     in  clironic  cases  . 

in  adult  males  who  have  died  from  acute 
diseases,  or  from  the  effijcts  of  accident, 
the  ordinary  weigiit  of  the  heart  is  from 
9  to  11  oz.  ;  and  in  those  who  have  died 
from  chronic  diseases,  8  to  10  oz.  In  fe- 
males, the  ordinary  weight  of  the  heart  in 
acute  cases  may  Ije  estimated  at  from  8  to  10 
oz.,  and  in  chronic  diseases  from?  to  9  oz. 
Occasionally,  however,  in  persons  of  small 
and  delicate  frame,  who  have  died  from 
emaciating  diseases,  such  as  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  or  mesentery,  or  chronic 
affections  of  the  liver,  the  heart  will  be 
found  to  weigh  only  5  or  G  oz.  ;  and  in 
large  and  powerful  men  who  have  been 
killed  or  have  died  after  short  illnesses, 
the  organ  may  weigh  12  oz.  or  even  more, 
without  exceeding  the  limit  of  health. 


Some  writers  have  given  calculations  of 
the  relation  of  the  Aveight  of  the  heart  to 
that  of  the  whole  body,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
body,  and  also,  as  before  stated,  the  size 
of  the  heart,  vary  so  greatly  from  the 
duration  of  illness  and  the  mode  in  which 
death  occurs,  that  such  calculations  do 
not  possess  much  value.  The  height  of 
the  subject  and  the  weight  and  size  "of  the 
heart  probably  bear  a  more  just  relation. 

From  the  second  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  girth  of  the  right  ventricle, 
measured  externally,  exceeds  that  of  the 
left,  in  males  by  about  one-sixth,  and  in 
females  by  one-fifth.  The  length  of  the 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  left,  in  males  by  one-sevenfli, 
and  in  females  by  one-sixth.     In  both 
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TABLE  II. 

DimenM  of  the  Eealtky  Heart  (in  French  Lines,  Mimn,ctres,  and  English  inches)  in  Males  and 


Females. 


Circumference  of  heart 
Girth  of  right  yentricle 

«'    left  " 
Length  of  cavity  of  right  ventricle 

'=        "       loft  " 
Thickness  of  walls  of  right  ventricle,  base 

"  midpoint 
"  apex 
"  base 
"  midpoint 


Males. 


Lines. 


1 1 
1 1 
1  ( 


left 


apex 


Thickness  of  septum. 

Circumference  of  right  auriculo  -  ventricular 
aperture 

Circumference  of  left  auriculo  -  ventricular 
aperture 

Circumference  of  pulmonic  aperture . 
"  of  aortic  " 


103-7 
55-4 
48-3 
43-3 
37-6 
1-85 
1-98 

1-  42 
5-15 
G 

2-  4 

5-73 

53-4 

45-2 

40 
35-6 


Milli- 
metres. 


233-32 
123-85 
108-G7 
9G-42 
84-6 
4-lG 

4-  35 
3-19 

11-  58 
13-5 

5-  4 

12-  89 

120-15 

101-7 

90 
80-1 


Inches. 


9-209 
4-919 
4-289 
3-821 

3-  333 
•164 
•176 
•125 
•425 
•532 
-214 
-51 

4-  74 


3-552 
3-146 


Femai.es. 


Lines. 


104 
58-4 
45-6 
44-3 
37- 

1' 

2' 

1' 

4 

5 


2-5 
4-7 

51-4 

45 

39-3 

34 


Milli- 
metres. 


234 

131-4 

102-6 
99-67 
83-47 
4-16 

4-  5 
2-92 

11-  02 

12-  6 

5-  62 
10-57 

115-65 

101-25 

88^42 
76-5 


Inches. 


9-236 
5-184 
4-049 
3-925 

3-  197 
-164 
-177 
-118 
-432 
•497 
•222 
•421 

4-  562 

3-996 

3-493 
3-019 


sexes  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
ri"-ht  ventricle  is  about  one-third  that  of 
tliose  of  tlie  left.  The  thickness  of  the 
septum  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  external  -walls  of  the  right  and  left 
ventricles.  In  males  the  pulmonic  orifice 
is  about  ciic-eighth  more  in  circumference 
than  the  aortic.  The  left  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  aperture  is  one-fourth  more  than 
that  of  the  aorta,  and  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture  one-half  larger.  In 
females  the  ditfcrcnces  between  the  aortic 
and  other  orifices  arc  somewhat  greater. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
heart  increases  in  weight  with  the  progress 
of  life ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by 


the  facts  recorded  relating  to  males,  in  the 
third  table.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  result  thus  indicated  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  heart  in  its  strictly 
healthy  state.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
advanced  age  there  is  a  decided  dimi- 
nution in  the  weight  of  the  brain,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  similar  de- 
crease of  weight  should  not  occur  in  the 
heart,  provided  that  organ  be  not  the  seat 
of  disease  interfering  with  its  normal 
nutrition.  As  we  well  know,  but  few 
elderly  persons,  especially  men,  are  en- 
tirely free  from  any  form  of  disease  which, 
by  occasioning  obstruction,  might  lead  to 
over  action,  and  so  to  some  degree  of  hy- 


TABLE  III. 

Weight^  of  the  Healthy  Heart  at  Different  Ages  in  Males  and  Females. 

Males.  Females. 

Aees  10  to  14  inclusive— Mean  weight .       .       .  6  oz.  1-5  drs 

e  .,       ,,  ,  8  "    2-G6  " 

.  8  "    0-14  " 

.  9  "    7-95  " 

.  9  "  11-11 

.  9  "  12 


15  "  20 
From  20  "  30 
"  30  "  40 
"  40  "  50 
"  50  "  60 
"    60  "  70 


1 1 


5  oz.  0  drs. 
8  "    1-66  " 
8  "  10-42  " 
8  "  13-94  " 


10 


i  i 
i  i 

13-33  " 


Moan  weight  between  20  and  55  years  of  age — in  76  males    9  oz. 

<<       "  "       "         "       "       "     in  49  females  8  " 

Difference  ........ 


9  "  3 
9  "  7-33 

7  "  0 

8-74  drs. 
13-16  " 
11-58  " 


pertrophy.  And  even  if  the  heart  be  not 
itself  diseased,  there  arc  few  old  persons 

'  The  dimensions  of  the  orifices  are  taken 
by  balls,  tlie  first  of  which  is  12  lines  in  cir- 
cumference, which  increase  in  circumference 
throe  Paris  lines,  and  are  numbered  from  1 
to  20. 

*  Tlie  weight  employed  is  Avoirdupois  or 
Imperial. 


who  do  not  display  some  affection  of  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  or  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  might  more  or  less  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  the  heart,  and  so 
lead  to  its  enlargement.  That  this  is  tlie 
more  correct  view  is  supported  by  the 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  organ  in 
elderly  females,  as  also  shown  in  the 
tabic. 

2.  The  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the 
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hoart  in  disoasc  .arc  illustrated  by  Tables 
IV.  and  V. 

It  was  supposed  by  Dr.  fJlcndinninp;,  that 
the  hoart  in  cases  of  'phthisiH,  contrary  to 
what  would  d  priori  liavc  boon  e;q)ccti!d, 
acquires  an  increase  of  weight,  while  the 
rest  of  the  body  becomes  emaciated. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  facts  whicli  he  col- 
lected. The  effect  of  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tion upon  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  ap- 
pears to  var^  witii  the;  form  of  the  disease. 
In  cases  of  uncomplicated  constitutional 
or  tubercular  phtliisis,  the  jirogress  of 
which  is  generally  rapid  and  which  is 
usually  attended  with  great  emaciation, 
the  heart  is  found  to  weigh  considerably 
below  the  healthy  average,  and  the  organ, 
on  examination,  often  displays  the  appear- 


ance of  atroi)hy.  In  cases  of  chronic 
phthihis,  whether  tubercular  or  inflamma- 
tory, on  the  other  luind,  and  especially 
wlien  one  or  both  lungs  are  considerably 
e<jntractcd,  or  when  there  have  been 
marked  bronchitic  symptoms,  so  that  the 
blood  has  for  a  long  time  been  transmitted 
with  dilliculty  through  (he  lungs,  the 
heart  is  generally  found  to  be  enlarged, 
or,  at  least  not  to  have  undergone  any 
marked  diminution  in  size  ;  its  weight 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  healthy  stand- 
ard. So  also  when,  in  cases  of  plithisis, 
there  is  any  great  impediment  to  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  heart 
from  valvular  or  aortic  disease,  notwith- 
standing the  general  tendency  to  emacia- 
tion, the  organ  may  exceed  even  very 
greatly  the  natural  size. 

TABLE  IV. 


Range  of  Weight  of  Heart,  in  Different  Forms  of  Disease  and  tvJien  Diseased. 


Phthisis.  Males  

"  Fomales  

Chronic  Bronchitis.  Males 

"  "  Females. 

Morbus  Rentim. — Males  .... 

"  "  Females 

Simple  Hypertrophy. — Males  . 
Aortic  Disease. — Males  .... 

"  Females 
Aortic  valvular  obstruction. — Males 

Females  . 
Aortic  valvular  regurgitation. — Males 

Females  . 

Mitral  valvular  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  o 


Gironic  Bronchitis.  —  When  there  is 
long-continued  obstruction  to  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
with  or  without  deformity  of  the  spine, 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes  hyper- 


Mean. 
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14 

0 

(( 

17 

0 

Females 

13 

0 
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18 

8 

-Males 

14 

8 

u 

21 

0 

Females  . 

7 

8 

n 

23 

0 

trophied  ;  but,  even  a  great  increase  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle  docs  not  very  much  augment  "the 
weight  of  the  hoart,  and  it  is  only  after 
the  left  side  has  become  implicated  that 


TABLE  V. 

Extreme  Dimensions  of  the  Heart  with  the  Different  Forms  of  Disease  in  which  they  occur. 


Circuraforonco. — Males  

"  Females  

Tliicknosg  of  walls  of  right  vontrlcle.— Males  . 
"         ''  "  "  Females 


loft 


Males  . 
Pcmules 


Clrcnmf.  rlfrht  anrloiilo-Tentricular  aport.— Males  . 
"         '  ■'  "  "  X'oiiuiles 

"      loft        "  "  "        Males  . 

"        "         "  "  "  remales 

"  pulmonic  aperture. — Males  .... 
''  "  "  Foiiiales 


aortic 


Mnlos  . 
Females 


Lines. 

Milli- 
metres. 

Inches. 

182 

409 -.5 

10-10 

127 

2SV75 

11-27 

5-75 
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7 
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14 
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1-24 

11 

24-75 
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03 

141-70 

0-59 

00 
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0-32 

00 
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0-32 
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04 

121-5 

4  79 

39 

87-78 

3-40 

45 

101-2.'; 

3-99 

3j 

78-83 

31 

In  simi  le  hypertrophy. 
Mitral  disease. 
Mitral  disease. 
ConRonital  obstruction  at 

pulmonic  orifice. 
Aortic  valvular  disease. 
Combined  aortic  and  mitral 

disease. 
Simple  hypertrophy. 
Aortic  valvular  oli.strnction. 
Simple  hypertrophy. 
Aortic  valvular  ol'slrnction. 
Simple  hypertrophy. 
Mitral  valvular  disease, 

chronic  bronchitis,  and 

deformed  spine. 
Aortic  viilvulsr  disease. 
Aortic  valvular  disease  and 

combined  aortic  and  miirul 

disease. 
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tlie  weight  is  found  nuicli  to  exceed  the 
healthy^staudurd.  lu  some  such  ca.ses, 
however,  tlie  organ  may  attain  a  weight 
considerably  greater  than  the  natural, 
amounting,  in  hearts  I  have  weighed,  to 
15  or  IG  oz. 

Morbus  Bemuii.  —  Tfv.  Bright  noticed 
that  the  heart  in  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  kidneys  was  frequently  found  in- 
creased in  size  without  there  being  any 
valvular  disease  to  explain  the  enlarge- 
ment;  and  the  occurrence  of  simple  hy- 
pertrophy in  such  cases  lias  been  noticed 
by  other  pathologists.  Of  eighteen  cases 
in  which  the  organ  was  weighed  by  my- 
self, in  seven  the  weight  was  below  the 
average  of  chronic  diseases,  while  in 
eleven  it  exceeded  it,  attaining  in  some 
cases  in  males  the  weight  of  upwards  of 
14  or  15  oz.  In  these  cases  the  hyper- 
trophy is  doubtless  due  to  the  over-action 
of  the  heart  from  its  efforts  to  overcome 
the  obstruction  to  the  transmission  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries. 


3. — "Weight  and  DmENSioNS  of  the 
Diseased  Heart. 

Simple  Hypertrophy.  —  The  most  re- 
markable case  of  increase  in  the  weight 
and  size  of  the  heart  which  I  have  myself 
met  with  was  in  a  case  of  hypertrophy, 
without  any  material  valvular  disease  or 
any  obvious  source  of  obstruction  in  the 
aorta,  to  explain  the  condition.  In  this 
instance,  which,  however,  is  a  very  ex- 
treme one,  the  organ  weighed  40  oz.  12 
dr.;  but  in  various  other  cases  I  have 
found  the  weight  considerably  to  exceed 
the  average  or  extreme  limit  of  health. 
In  a  heart  which  I  examined  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  weight  attained  was  26 
oz.;  and  Di*.  Bristowe  exhibited  one  at 
the  Pathological  Society  which  weighed 
27  oz.  The  ages  of  these  patients  were 
sixty-five,  thirty-five,  and  forty-one  re- 
spectively. It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
great  enlargement  which  exists  in  some 
cases  of  this  description.  It  may  depend 
on  some  disease  of  the  smaller  arteries 
which  may  have  escaped  observation,  or 
on  obstruction  in  the  capillaries  ;  but  in 
other  instances,  it  is  proloably  due  to  ha- 
bitual over-action  from  athletic  pursuits, 
and  possibly  in  some  cases  to  palpitation, 
at  first  originating  in  emotional  causes. 
Enlargement  unconnected  with  valvular 
disease  is,  however,  rarely  seen  except  in 
men,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  found  the 
heart  much  hypertrophied  in  females 
without  there  being  some  obvious  source 
of  obstruction  to  which  the  change  was 
referable. 

Aortic  Ohstruction  and  Aortic  Valvular 
pimise. —The  occurrence  of  obstruction 
in  the  aorta,  and  especially  in  the  upper 
portion  of  that  vessel,  is  generally  at- 


tended by  considerable  increase  of  weight 
in  the  heart.  In  various  cases  of  this  de- 
scription I  have  found  the  heart  to  range 
from  near  the  natural  standard  to  24  oz. 
in  males,  17  oz.  in  females.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
a  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Kisdon  Bennett, 
in  which  the  heart  weighed  22i-  oz.  in  a 
man  fifty-three  years  of  age,  who  died  from 
rupture  of  the  aorta,  giving  rise  to  dis- 
secting aneurism  and  hemiplegia.  The 
increase  of  size  in  the  heart  Avas  appa- 
rently due  to  atheromatous  disease  of  the 
aortic  coats. 

In  aortic  valvular  disease  still  greater 
increase  of  weight  is  often  met  with.  In 
cases  of  obstructive  disease,  I  have  weighed 
hearts  ranging  from  14  oz.  to  21  oz.  in 
males,  and" from  13  oz.  to  18  oz.  8  drs.  in 
females.  In  cases  of  aortic  valvular  in- 
competency, I  have  found  the  heart  to 
weigh  from  14  to  34  oz.  in  males,  and 
from  16  oz.  to  23  oz.  in  females.  Dr. 
Vanderbyl,  in  a  paper  in  the  "Patho- 
logical Transactions,"  relates  instances 
in  which  the  heart  weighed  36  oz.  in_a 
case  of  aortic  valvular  incompetency,  in 
a  man  of  twenty-eight ;  30  oz.  in  a  case 
of  aortic  disease  with  aneurism  in  the 
aorta,  in  a  man  of  thirty-three ;  and  80 
oz.  in  a  case  of  aortic  and  mitral  disease, 
in  a  man  of  sixty-two. 

In  the  cases  of  incompetency  of  the 
aortic  valves,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
how  much  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
heart  is  due  to  the  obstruction,  and  how 
much  to  the  incompetency  of  the  valves  ; 
for  the  latter  condition  is  generally  only 
the  final  stage  of  the  former.  In  cases  of 
rupture  of  the  aortic  valves  during  violent 
effort,  we  have,  however,  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  remarkable  changes  which 
may  occur  in  the  heart  even  during  short 
periods  of  time,  when,  in  organs  previously 
health}^,  the  valves  are  rendered  incom- 
petent and  the  left  ventricle  rapidly  be- 
comes hypertrophied  and  dilated.  Thus, 
in  a  case  of  this  description  which  oc- 
curred to  myself,  the  patient,  a  man  of 
thirty-three  years,  survived  the  accident 
only  twenty-seven  months,  yet  the  heart 
was  found  to  weigh  17J  oz.  In  a  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Quain,  the  patient  lived  two 
years,  and  the  heart  weighed  22^  oz.  ; 
and  in  another  case  which  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  after  death,  though 
the  patient,  a  man  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
only  survived  three  and  a  h.alf  months,  the 
weight  was  23  oz.  If,  in  this  instance,  the 
heart  was  sound  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  injury,  the  process  of  enlarge- 
ment must  have  been  most  rapid  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  organ  was 
not  more  or  less  liypertrophied  before  the 
accident,  though  the  patient  stated  that 
he  was  previously  quite  well. 

In  some  cases  of  disease,  also,  the  en- 
largement must  take  place  very  rapidly. 
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In  n  boy  of  eighteen,  who  died  of  aortic  i 
A'lilvular  discii^e  originating  in  inairortna- 
tiou,  tliu  duration  of  active  iilnc!s.s  was 
only  tliree  and  a  lialf  yi'arw,  yet  tiie  lieart 
wei^lied  "JH  oz.  Jn  a  ca.se  of  aortic  valvu- 
lar iuconipetcncy,  with  probably  rej^urgi- 
talion  through  the  Icll  aurieulo-ventncular 
aperture  from  nialadjiistnientof  the  valves, 
descril)ed  by  l)r.  lirUtowe  in  the  "  Patho- 
logical Transactions,"  the  heart  weighed 
40^  oz.  avoirdupois,  though  the  subject  of 
the  disease  was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
a^e.  In  an  instance  of  very  great  obstruc- 
tion at  the  aortic  valves,  douljtless  from 
malformation,  which  I  have  recently  ex- 
hibited at  the  Pathological  Society,  the 
heart  weighed  24  oz.,  the  patient  being 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  These 
examples  show  that  the  heart  may  attain 
a  very  great  increase  of  size  even  in  com- 
paratively young  subjects  ;  but,  usually, 
those  in  whom  the  heart  is  very  large  are 
advanced  in  age.  Probably,  also,  in  most 
cases,  the  disease  nuist  be  of  long  dura- 
lion  for  the  organ  to  become  very  greatly 
hypertrophied,  and  this  great  prolonga- 
tion of  life  is  only  compatible  with  com- 
paratively slight  disease,  or  with  disease 
■which  has  been  very  slowly  progressive, 
though  at  the  time  of  death  it  niiiy  have 
become  extreme. 

In  mitral  valvular  disease^  whether  con- 
sisting in  obstruction  and  regurgitation, 
from  contraction  of  the  orifice  and  rigidity 
of  the  valves,  or  in  free  regurgitation  from 
expansion  of  the  aperture  or  maladjust- 
ment of  the  valves,  the  heart  does  not  or- 
dinarily attain  by  any  means  so  great  an 
increase  of  weight  as  in  cases  of  aortic  dis- 
ease. In  the  ibrnier  class  of  cases,  the 
hypertrophy  is  chietly  limited  to  the  right 
ventricle,  and  only  affects  the  left  ventri- 
cle secondarily,  though  in  the  latter  the 
left  ventricle  also  partakes  of  the  change 
from  the  first.  In  cases  of  mitral  disease, 
the  weights  have  ranged  from  14  oz.  8 
drachms  to  17  oz.  8  drachms  in  males, 
and  from  12  oz.  to  18  oz.  in  females. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  ccmibined  aortic 
and  mitral  valvular  disease,  the  weight  of 
the  heart  is  intermediate  between  that 
which  obtains  in  the  two  separate  forms 
of  disease,  the  organ  being  lighter  than  in 
aortic,  heavier  than  in  mitral  disease.  In 
males,  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  heart  was 
found  to  weigh  14  oz.  8  dr.  to  21  oz.  8  dr., 
and  in  females  from  17  oz.  to  23  oz. 

In  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  right  side, 
consisting  in  congenital  contraction  of  the 
jiidmonic  orifre,  the  effect  produced  on  the 
nutrition  of  the  heart  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  results  from  chronic  bronchi- 
tis. In  the  first  instance  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  chiefly  hypertrophied,  l)ut  sui)se- 
quently  the  left  also  becomes  involved  ; 
and  similar  changes  ensue  in  the  cases  in 
which  I  he  aorta  communicates  with  both  ' 
ventricles,  provided  the  life  of  the  patient  j 


be  sufMciently  prolonged.  In  a  niah;  of 
twenty,  in  whom  lh(;  ituhnouary  orilice 
was  contracted  from  adhesion  oftiie  valves, 
the  heart  weighed  12  oz.  ;  and  in  a  female 
of  nineteen,  in  whom  there  was  similar 
disease  of  the  pulmonic  valves,  and  the 
aorta  arose  from  both  ventricles  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus  was  open,  the  organ 
weighed  17i  oz. 

The  effect  produced  by  adJiesirms  of  the 
pericardium  on  the  functions  and  nutrition 
of  the  heart  has  been  the  sui;jcct  of  much 
discussion.  On  the  one  hand,  adhesions 
have  been  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
free  movement  of  the  heart,  and  so  to  give 
rise  to  hypertrophy  ;  on  the  other,  it  lias 
been  thought  that  by  the  compression 
exercised  upon  the  organ  they  might 
cause  atrophy.  The  question  is  one 
which  it  is  very  diflficult  to  decide,  for 
there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  pericar- 
dium is  entirely  adherent,  in  Avhich  the 
valves  are  not  also  more  or  less  involved, 
and  in  which  therefore  the  effects  produced 
by  the  one  condition  may  not  be  modified 
by  the  other.  I  find,  however,  that  in 
three  men  in  whom  the  pericardium  was 
entirely  adherent,  while  the  valves  were 
free  from  disease,  the  hearts  weighed  16 
oz.,  17  oz.  4  dr.,  and  18  oz.  ;  but' I  have 
examined  other  organs  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  weight  did  not 
exceed  the  healthy  .standard.  The  gene- 
ral rule  is,  however,  that  in  cases  of  adhe- 
sion the  heart  becomes  hypertrophied. 

General  Bemarks  on  the  Weight  of  the 
Heart. — M.  Bouillaud  has  collected  some 
cases  in  which  the  heart  otherwise  healthy 
weighed  considerably  less  than  natural ; 
and  others  in  which  in  various  states  of 
disease  it  exceeded  that  point.  The 
former  are  all  cases  in  which  the  organ 
was  reduced  in  weight  with  the  progres- 
sive emaciation  of  cancer,  consumption, 
<S:c.  The  lightest  heart,  that  of  a  female 
of  forty-five,  weighed  4  oz.  5  dr.  in  a  case 
of  cancer;  the  heaviest  organ  weighed  24 
oz.  4  dr.  in  a  case  of  obstructive  and  prob- 
ably also  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves,  in  a  female  of  fifty-three.  From 
these  observations,  and  his  estimate  of  the 
average  weight  of  the  healthy  organ  as 
ranging  from  8  oz.  10  dr.  to  9  oz.  11  dr., 
he  infers  that  the  heart  may  attain  when 
diseased  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
average  healthy  organ,  and  five  times 
that  of  the  most  atrophied  organ.  These 
estimates  are,  liowcver,  considerably  less 
than  the  variations  of  weight  which  actu- 
ally obtain.  I  have  found  the  heart  to 
weigh  only  5  oz.  in  a  man  fifty-three  yi ars 
of  age  who  died  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liv(  r, 
and  0  oz.  in  a  man  of  thirty-nine  who  had 
cancer  of  the  pylorus.  The  average 
weights  I  have  estimated  in  maies  at  !) 
oz.  8  dr.,  and  the  heaviest  heart  weiglied 
was  40  oz.  12  dr.  It  follows  therefore 
that  in  men  the  heart  may  attain  a  weight 
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which  is  four  times  that  of  the  healtliy 
aiul  eight  times  that  of  the  atrophied 
organ.  In  females,  tlie  variations  in  the 
weight  of  the  heart  are  siithciently  re- 
markable, though  considerably  less  than 
in  men.  The  average  weight  has  been 
shown  to  be  8  oz.  13  dr.  :  the  Ughtest 
hearts  weighed  5  oz.  8  dr.  in  cases  of 
phthisis  in  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of 
.age  ;  the  heaviest  organ  was  23  oz.  The 
most  enlarged  heart  was  therefore  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  average,  and  four 
times  that  of  the  atrophied  organ.  It  has 
also  been  mentioned  that  Dr.  Bristowe 
has  placed  on  record  a  case  in  which  the 
heart  of  a  man  twenty-two  years  of  age 
weighed  46i-  oz. ;  and  Dr.  Church  has  re- 
cently exhibited  at  the  Pathological  So- 
ciety the  heart  of  a  female  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  who  died  of  cancer  of  the 
"pylorus,  which  weighed  only  3  oz.  1  dr. 

The  heart  described  by  Dr.  Bristowe  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  heaviest  on  record. 
Dr.  Hope  says  that  he  examined  at  St. 
George's  a  heart  which  weighed  2^  lbs., 
which,  if  the  weight  employed  were 
avoirdupois,  would  nearly  equal  the  size 
of  the  largest  heart  which  I  have  myself 
weighed — 40  oz.  12  dr.  M.  Lobstein  re- 
fers to  a  heart  which  weighed  34  oz.,  and 
Dr.  Vanderbyl  to  one  of  36  oz, 

The  dimensions  of  the  heart  in  different 
forms  of  disease  bear  a  general  relation  to 
the  weights  of  the  organ  in  shnilar  condi- 
tions. Of  the  observations  which  I  have 
myself  made,  tlie  greatest  weight  was  at- 
tained in  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy,  ob-  ! 
struution  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and 
obstructive,  or  obstructive  and  regurgitant 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves.  It  is  equally 
in.  these  forms  of  disease  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  organ  are  most  considerably 
enlarged,  the  cavities  and  orifices,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  left  side,  being  the  most 
expanded,  and  the  walls  the  most  remark- 
ably increased  in  thickness.  There  are, 
however,  differences  in  the  condition  of 
the  organ  in  these  several  forms  of  dis- 
ease. In  cases  of  obstruction,  on  what- 
ever cause  dependent,  the  heart  is  not 
generally  so  large  as  in  cases  of  incompe- 
tency, and  the  form  of  the  organ  is  also 
somewhat  different.  In  the  former  class 
of  cases  the  heart  is  peculiarly  long  and 
pomted  at  the  apex,  and  the  walls  attain 
the  greatest  width  near  the  base.  In  the 
latter  the  ventricle  is  usually  of  larger 
size  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  the 
thickening  is  more  equally  diffused  over 
the  walls.  In  both  forms  of  disease,  the 
enlargement,  though  most  marked  on  the 
left  sule  of  the  heart,  affects  the  right  also 
very  considerably. 
In  cases  of  mitral  valvular  disease,  the 
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size  of  the  organ  is  considerably  less  than 
in  the  former  class  of  cases,  and  the  shape 
is  very  diflerent,  but  the  precise  condition 
of  the  organ  varies  with  the  form  of  dis- 
ease.   In  cases  of  great  contraction  of  the 
left   auriculo-ventricular   aperture,  the 
stress  falls  chiefly  on  the  left  auricle  and 
the  right  cavities,  and  they  are  all  found 
expanded  and  the  walls  increased  in  thick- 
ness, and  much  firmer  than  natural ;  the 
orifices  also  being  dilated  ;  while  the  left 
ventricle  is  not  much  if  at  all  enlarged, 
and  its  walls  are  not  materially  liyper- 
trophied.    It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed 
that  the  left  ventricle  becomes  atrophied. 
In  cases,  on  the  other  hand  in  which  the 
defect  consists  chiefly  or  to  a  marked  de- 
gree in  incompetency  of  the  valves,  on 
whatever  cause  dependent,  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  found  to  be  considerably  dilated 
and  hypertrophied,  and  the  changes  on 
the  ri»ht  side  are  less  marked.    In  both 
these  forms  of  disease,  however,  the  alter- 
ation in  the  shape  of  the  heart  is  very 
marked,  the  organ  being  wide  and  blunted 
at  the  apex — in  the  one  case  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  right 
side,  in  the  other  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  especially  the  widening 
of  its  apex.    In  cases  of  combined  aortic 
and  mitral  valvular  disease,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  intermediate,  both  in  shape  and 
extent,  between  the  other  tAvo  forms.  In 
cases   of    chronic   bronchitis,  chronic 
phthisis,  deformity  of  the  chest,  and  pul- 
monic valvular  obstruction,  the  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  are  at  first  limited 
to  the  right  side,  but  subsequently,  if  life 
be  much  prolonged,  involve  the  left  also. 
Table  V.  shows  some  of  the  extreme  di- 
mensions which  I  have  recorded  in  difl!er- 
ent  forms  of  disease. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  do  the 
size  of  the  cavities  and  the  width  of  the 
walls  vary  greatly  in  different  forms  of 
disease,  but  the  ca]iacity  of  the  orifices 
also  undergoes  remarkable  change ;  and 
this  not  only  in  cases  of  old  disease,  but 
even  during  comparatively  short  periods 
of  illness.  Thus  it  will  generally  be  found 
in  cases  of  acute  bi-onchitis  and  very  acute 
phthisis,  that  the  pulmonic  aperture, 
which  ordinarily  exceeds  the  aortic  some- 
Avhat  in  capacity,  is  disproportionately 
larger  than  the  aortic,  and  the  right  au- 
riculo-ventricular aperture  equally  out  of 
proportion  with  the  left.  I  have  also  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  apertures  may  not 
only  expand  in  a  short  time,  but  may 
have  their  dimensions  reduced  without 
being  otherwise  diseased,  and  thus  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  forms  of  valvular 
defect  the  size  of  the  orifice  may  be  re- 
duced and  the  incompetency  diminished. 
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POSITION  ANB  FORM  OF  THE  HEART  AisD 

GREAT  YESSELS. 

By  Francis  Sibson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


FRONT  VIEW;  AFTER  DEATH. 

The  following  observations  on  the  po- 
sition and  anatomical  relations  of  tlie 
healthy  heart  and  great  vessels  after 
death  are  founded  on  the  examination  of 
a,  number  of  diagrams  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  organs  alter  death. 
This  examination  was  restricted  to  tliose 
instances  in  which  the  heart  was  healthy 
and  was  not  enlarged.  The  diagrams 
were  made  by  drawing  the  outlines  of  the 
organs  on  a  piece  of  lace  or  net,  stretched 
upon  a  frame  and  placed  over  the  body. 

The  heart  and  great  vessels  present 
great  variety  in  form  and  position  both 
after  death  and  during  life. 

During  the  illness  or  injury  that  ends 
in  death,  at  the  time  of  death  and  after 
death,  the  heart  and  great  vessels  undergo 
a  series  of  changes  in  position  and  form. 
According  to  the  nature  and  direction  of 
these  changes,  the  heart  after  death  may, 
in  different  instances,  be  (I.)  higher  or 
lower  in  position  ;  or  (II.)  it  may  deviate 
more  to  the  right  or  more  to  the  left. 


(I.)  The  Higher  or  Lower  Positioist 
OF  THE  Heart  and  Great  Vessels. 

Three  main  conditions  may  influence 
the  higher  or  lower  position  of  the  heart 
after  death :  (1)  The  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs  ;  (2)  The  distension 
or  flaccidity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  (:3)  The 
state  of  the  heart  itself. 

(1)  When  death  is  associated  with  bron- 
chitis, or  pneumonia,  or  affections  of  a 
like  nature,  in  which  the  lungs  are  large, 
and  are  expanded  after  death,  the  chest 
is  ])road  and  deep,  the  diaphragm  is  low, 
and  the  heart,  which  is  charged  witli 
blood,  especially  in  its  right  cavities,  is 
large,  and  occupies  a  low  position.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  lungs,  when  they  are 
not  thns  affected,  lessen  in  size  and  con- 
tract during  the  final  expirations.  The 
cage  of  the  chest  then  becomes  more  flat 
and  narrow  ;  it  lengtliens  downwards,  and 
the  sternmn  and  costal  cartilages  and  ril)s 
in  front  are  all  lowered  in  position.  Tiie 
diaphragm  at  tlic  same  time  is  elevated. 
"While  the  front  of  the  chest  is  tims 


lowered,  the  heart,  resting  on  the  dia- 
phragm, is  raised,  and  tiie^vhole  organ, 
and  the  great  vessels  occupy  a  higlier 
position.  We  thus  have  a  double  and 
contrary  movement  in  the  descent  of  the 
bony  framework  of  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  heart  immediately 
behind  that  framework.  As  th(;  heart 
within,  and  the  sternum  and  cartilages 
without  are  both  thus  elevated  by  the  dis- 
tension of  the  al)domen,  the  actual  eleva- 
tion of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  much 
greater  than  their  apparent  elevation, 
estimated  as  that  usually  is  by  the  rela- 
tion of  those  parts  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest  immediately  in  front  of  them. 

(2)  When  the  abdomen  is  distended, 
whether  by  fluid  or  air  in  the  cavity  itselfj 
by  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  or  by  other  causes,  the 
whole  diaphragm  is  forcibly  elevated,  and 
the  heart,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  is  lifted  up- 
wards. The  sternum  and  costal  car- 
tilages in  front  of  the  heart  are,  at  the 
same  time,  also  raised  in  position,  and  the 
lower  ribs  on  either  side  are  pressed  out- 
wards. Altliongh  the  actual  elevation  of 
the  heart  is,  in  these  eases,  often  ver}' 
great,  its  apparent  elevation,  Avhich  is 
measured  by  the  relation  of  the  heart  to 
the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  it,  ma}' 
be  slight,  owing  to  the  simultaneous  ele- 
vation of  the  heart  and  the  sternum  and 
cartilages  in  front  of  the  heart  caused  by 
the  distension  of  the  abdomen. 

When  the  abdomen  is  flaccid,  owing  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines  being  cm])fy, 
the  reverse  effects  take  place.  The  dia- 
phragm descends,  the  heart  drops  down- 
wards, the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages 
are  lowered  in  position,  and  the  inferior 
ribs  fall  inwards. 

(.3")  During  the  final  illness  or  injury 
that  precedes  death  the  heart  maj"  lessen 
or  enlarge.  Fatal  hemoiThage  or  wasting 
disease  reduces  the  size  of  the  heart  and 

f;reat  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leart  is  swollen,  especially  on  the  right 
side,  under  the  influence  of  suffocation  or 
bronchitis  ;  while  its  left  ventricle  may  be 
thickened  and  enlarged  in  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  with  contracted  kidney.  Thus 
the  right  or  tiie  left  side  of  the  heart  may 
be  enlarged  when  the  obstacle  to  the  flow 
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of  blood  is  respectively  in  the  lungs  or  the 
body. 

At  the  time  of  death,  the  left  ventricle 
usually  closes  firmly  upon  itself;  while 
then  or  soon  afterwards  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  become  permanently  swollen 
with  blood. 

After  death  the  heart  shrinks  upwards 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  diminution  of  the  organ,  but 
mainly,  I  believe,  to  the  contraction  of 
the  aroii  of  the  aorta,  for  the  shortening 
of  that  vessel  draws  the  heart  upwards, 
just  as  its  lengthening  pushes  the  organ 
downwards. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  the  heart  is 
thus  raised,  is  measured  by  the  space  that 
is  left  between  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
front  of  the  pericardium.  During  life 
these  two  adjoining  parts  fit  each  other 
exactly  ;  but  after  death  they  are  separated 
by  a  space  that  varies  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  heart  shrinks  up- 
wards. Thus  in  the  body  of  a  youth  who 
died  from  hemorrhage  after  fever,  and  in 
that  of  a  man  who  expelled  two  or  three 
pints  of  blood  from  a  cavity  in  the  left 
lung,  an  inch  of  space  intervened  between 
the  lower  edge  of  the  heart  and  that  of 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the 
pericardium.  In  another  instance  that 
space  was  only  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  As 
a  rule  the  space  varied  from  a  quarter  to 
seven-tenths  of  an  inch  (in  38  of  44  in- 
stances) and  its  average  measurement 
was  nearly  half  an  inch  (0-46  inch). 
(Note  1.) 

The  heart  and  the  great  vessels  mainly 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  chest,  being  pro- 
tected in  front  by  the  sternum  and  the 
adjoining  costal  cartilages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, ray  present  object,  not  so  much  to 
describe  the  relative  bearings  of  those 
parts  after  death,  as  to  indicate  thefciHft- 
tion  in  the  anatomical  situation  of  the 
more  important  boundaries  or  landmarks 
of  the  healthy  heart  and  great  vessels  ob- 
served by  myself  in  difierent  instances 
after  death. 

The  lower  Boundary  of  the  Heart. —  In 
one  instance,  a  woman  who  died  from 
starvation,  the  lower  boundarv  of  the 
heart  was  situated  behind  the"  ensiform 
cartilage  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  (that  term  being 
restricted  here  and  elsewliere  to  the 
manubrium  and  blade  or  osseous  part  of 
tlie  sternum),  while  in  another  it  was  al- 
most as  nnich  (1-4  inch)  above  that  end 
of  the  hone.  Between  these  two  extreme 
points  this  boundary  occupied  every  va- 
riety of  position.  In  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
stances observed  (1.5  in  71)  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  was  just 
behind  the  lower  end  of  tlie  sternum 
Willie  ni  two-fifths  of  them  it  was  above 
(.■3U  in  71),  and  in  two-fifths  of  them  it  was 


below  (2G  in  71)  that  end  of  the  bone. 
(Note  2.) 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  lower 
edge  of  the  heart  usually  shrinks  ui)wards 
after  death  for  nearly  half  an  inch,  the 
extent  varying  from  one  inch  to  one-tenth 
of  an  inch.  The  position  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  front  of  the  pericardium, 
which  points  oiit  the  position  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  death 
was  indicated  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases 
(55  in  71)  in  which  the  inferior  boundary 
of  the  heart  was  observed  after  death.  In 
one-fifth  of  these  instances  (11  in  55)  the 
lower  limit  of  the  pericardium  was  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum 
while  in  two-thirds  of  them  (37  iu  55)  it 
was  below  that  point,  being  situated  be- 
hind the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  and  in  only 
one-eighth  of  them  (7  in  55)  was  it  above 
that  point.  We  thus  see  that  at  the  time 
of  death,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances (40  in  59)  the  inferior  border  of 
the  heart  was  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  being  situated  behind  the  ensi- 
form cartilage.    (Note  3.) 

The  seat  of  the  lower  iDoundary  of  the 
apex  in  relation  to  the  left  fifth  space  is  a 
more  important  landmark  for  the  clinical 
observer  than  that  of  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  heart  at  the 
apex  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge 
of  the  left  fifth  cartilage  in  one-seventh  of 
the  instances  observed  (9  in  G9),  it  was 
below  that  edge  in  two-fifths  of  them  (26 
in  69),  and  it  was  above  that  edge  in 
almost  one-half  of  them  (34  in  69).  In 
five  instances  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
apex  was  situated  one  inch  alcove  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage,  and  in 
four  it  was  fully  one  inch  below  that 
edge.    (Note  4.) 

The  lower  border  of  the  pericardium 
just  below  the  apex,  which  corresjiouds 
with  the  seat  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
apex  at  the  time  of  death,  was  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage 
in  one-sixth  of  the  instances  observed  (9 
in  55),  was  situated  below  that  edge  iu 
three-fourths  of  them  (41  in  55),  and  was 
above  that  edge  in  only  one-eleventh  of 
them  (5  in  .55).    (Note  5.) 

We  thus  see  that  there  was  a  general, 
but  not  a  constant  correspondence  between 
the  relation  of  the  inferior  boundary  of 
the  right  ventricle  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  and  that  of  the  inferior  bound- 
ary of  the  apex  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fifth  cartilage,  both  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  after  death  when  the  examination  of 
the  body  Avas  made.  This  correspondence 
Avould  have  been  more  constant  but  for 
variation  in  (1)  the  comparative  height  of 
the  fifth  cartilage  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum,  (2)  the  degree  of  inclination 
from  above  downwards  and  from  riiiht  to 
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left  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart, 
and  (3)  tlie  extent  to  whicli  the  rifflit  ven- 
tricle is  .situated  to  the  riglit  and  to  tlie 
left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternuni. 

(1)  In  the  i^reat  majority  of  instanees 
(GO  in  71)  the  inferior  edge  of  tlie  loft  lifth 
eartilage  was  lower  in  position  than  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  to  an 
extent  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  in  five  cases 
those  two  parts  were  on  the  same  level ; 
and  in  six  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  car- 
tilage was  higher  by  from  a  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  than  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum. 

The  height  of  the  fifth  cartilage  in  re> 
lation  to  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  is  influenced  by  (1)  respiration, 
(2)  abdominal  distension,  and  natural 
and  acquired  formation.  (1)  Inspiration 
raises  and  expu-ation  lowers  both  the 
sternum  and  the  fifth  cartilage  attached 
to  the  sternum,  but  as  the  cartilage  has 
an  additional  movement  of  its  own,  during 
the  double  act  of  breathing,  it  is  more  low- 
ered during  expiration  and  more  raised 
during  inspiration  than  the  sternum.  The 
artificial  distension  of  the  lungs  after  death 
elevates  the  fifth  cartilage  from  the  sixth 
to  the  third  of  an  inch  more  than  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  sternum.  If  the 
chest  is  broad  the  left  fifth  cartilage  is 
higher,  and  if  the  chest  or  the  left  side  of 
it  is  narrow,  the  left  fifth  cartilage  is  lower 
in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

(2)  Abdominal  distension  raises,  and  ab- 
dominal collapse  lowers  both  the  sternum 
and  the  fifth  cartilage,  but  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  fifth  cartilage  under  these 
circumstances  is  greater  than  the  respec- 
tive raising  or  lowering  of  the  sternum. 

(3)  In  some  persons  the  fifth  cartilage  is 
naturally  higher  or  lower  than  in  others. 
Thus  the  fifth  cartilage  is  sometimes  in- 
tegrally attached  to  the  sixth  cartilage 
and  it  is  restrained  by  and  shares  its 
movements.  "When  this  is  so  the  fifth 
cartilage  tends  to  be  lower  in  relation  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  than  when 
that  cartilage  is  free.  In  robust  persons 
■with  ample  chests  the  fifth  cartilage  is 
higher  relatively  to  the  sternum  than  in 
thin  persons  with  contracted  chests,  in 
whom  the  cartilage  tends  to  be  low  in 
position  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the 
sternum. 

(2)  In  nearly  all  instances  (G7  in  70) 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  inclined 
downwards  from  the  auricle  to  the  apex, 
in  a  direction  from  right  to  left.  In  one 
instance  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
was  an  inch,  and  in  another  it  was  only 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  lower  at  the  apex 
than  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  was 
every  variety,  the  average  dip  of  the  lower  ; 
boundary  of  the  heart  from  that  point  i 


to  the  apex  being  about  half  an  inch. 
(Note  G.) 

The  inclination  or  dip  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  ceased  at 
the  apex,  and  thence  the  lower  boundary 
of  tlie  heart  curved  gently  upwards. 

(3)  The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
usually  extended  from  two  inches  to  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  to  the  left  ol  the 
middle  line  of  the  sternum  (in  43  in- 
stances in  G5),  but  in  one-third  of  the 
cases  (20  in  Go)  it  only  extended  from  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters,  while  in  five  instances  it  extend- 
ed as  much  as  three  inches  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  fine  of  the  sternum.   (Note  7.) 

The  Top  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta.— Tha 
top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  adjacent  origin  of  the  in- 
nominate and  left  subclavian  arteries, 
forms  the  upper  limit  of  the  system  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  The  position  of 
the  top  of  the  arch,  like  that  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  heart,  is  subject  to  great 
variety. 

In  one  instance  the  top  of  the  arch  was 
an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  top  of  the 
manubrium,  so  that  it  was  buried  deep 
down  in  the  chest  and  the  innominate 
artery  did  not  appear  in  the  neck.  In 
another,  the  top  of  the  arch  was  seated 
in  the  neck,  being  half  an  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  sternum,  so  that  before  the 
chest  was  opened  the  M-hole  innominate 
artery  was  visible  in  the  neck,  coursing 
upwards  and  from  left  to  right  across  the 
front  of  the  trachea.  The  summit  of  the 
aorta  occupied  in  different  instances  every 
variety  of  position  between  these  two  ex- 
treme limits.  In  five  cases  it  was  above, 
and  in  six  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  manubrium  ;  while  in  seven,  in- 
stead of  being  thus  almost  or  quite  visible 
in  the  neck,  it  was  situated  quite  an  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  manubrium  and 
the  whole  of  the  innominate  artery  was 
shielded  by  that  bone.  In  two-thirds  of 
the  instances  (30  in  48)  however,  the  top 
of  the  aorta  occupied  an  intermediate 
place  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  manu- 
brium, its  average  position  being  half  an 
inch  below  the  top  of  that  bone.   (Note  8. ) 

In  forty-eight  instances  the  position 
both  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  was  observed,  and,  as  might 
have  been  looked  for,  there  was  a  general 
correspondence  in  the  position  of  these 
two  boundaries  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  occupied  respectively  a  verj-  high  or 
a  very  low  position.  Thus,  of  the  five 
cases  "in  which  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  rose  al)0ve  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was 
situated  above  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num in  three,  at  that  point  in  one,  and 
;  less  than  half  an  inch  below  it  in  one. 
i  Again,  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
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was  situated  below  the  upper  end  of  the 
uumubi-ium  in  the  whole  of  six  cases  in 
which  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
was  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  below  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num. Again,  of  seven  instances  in  which 
the  top  "of  the  arch  was  deep  in  the 
chest,  being  more  than  an  inch  below 
the  top  of  the  manubrium,  in  three  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  in  one  at 
that  point,  and  in  three  above  it.  Here 
the  correspondence  of  the  upper  and 
lower  boundaries  is  rather  indicated  than 
kept  up,  but  this  correspondence  can 
scarcely  be  recognized  -when  we  compare 
these  boundaries  with  each  other  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  occupied  a  less  ex- 
treme position.    (Note  9. ) 

The  jBoundary-line  hetween  the  U^pper 
Bcn-der  of  the  Heart  and  the  Lower  Limit  of 
the  6-reat  Arteries.  —  The  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  top  of  the 
auricular  "portion  of  the  right  auricle  may 
be  regarded  as  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
heart  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
great  arteries.  The  highest  position  of 
the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  at 
the  top  of  the  second  cartilage,  while  that 
of  the  top  of  the  auricle  was  a  little  higher 
or  on  a  level  with  the  first  space.  The 
lowest  position  of  the  origin  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fourth  cartilage,  while  that  of  the  top  of 
the  auricle  was  a  little  less  low,  or  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third 
space.  Between  these  two  extreme  limits 
the  origin  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery  and 
the  top  of  the  right  auricle  occupied  every 
variety  of  position,  but  their  favorite  seat 
was  at  or  on  a  level  with  the  second  space 
and  the  third  costal  cartilage,  which  was 
the  situation  of  those  parts  in  two-thirds 
of  the  instances  (36  in  49  for  the  pulmon- 
ary artery ;  43  in  63  for  the  top  of  the 
auricle). 

In  the  majority  of  instances  there  was 
but  little  difference  between  the  height 
of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  top  of  the  right  auricle,  the  height  of 
the  two  being  identical  in  one-fourth  of 
the  instances"(10  in  44),  and  the  difference 
in  their  height  being  respectively  less 
than  the  third  of  an  inch  or  the  third  of 
the  breadth  of  a,  space  or  cartilage  in  one- 
half  of  them  (21  and  20  in  44).  Of  the 
remaining  instances,  in  twelve  the  differ- 
ence of  the  height  of  those  two  parts 
varied  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  or  two-thirds  of  a  space  or  cartilase, 
and  in  one  the  difference  of  their  height 
amounted  almost  to  an  inch.  As  a  riile, 
the  origin  of  the  jiulmonary  artery  tended 
to  be  higher  in  position  than  the  top  of 
the  right  auricle,  the  former  part  being 
the  higher  of  the  two  in  twenty  instances, 
and  the  latter  part  being  the  iuLdicr  of  the 
two  in  fourteen  instances.    (Note  10.) 


The  varying  position,  higher  or  lower, 
of  (1)  the  puhnonary  artery,  (2)  the  aorta, 
(3)  the  right  ventricle,  and  (4)  the  right 
auricle,  in  relation  to  the  costal  cartilages 
and  the  spaces  between  them,  and  to  the 
sternmn  will  next  be  considered. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery.— A  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
important  to  the  clinical  worker,  because 
it  is  near  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  be- 
cause the  signs  afforded  by  it  reveal  the 
condition  of  the  cavities  and  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  the  blood  finds  its  way  from  and  to 
those  cavities,  the  lungs,  and  the  body._ 
Among  those  signs  are,  the  character  of 
the  first  sound,  whether  loud  and  sharp, 
or  feeble  and  almost  silent,  or  presenting 
a  pulmonic  murmur  ;  the  character  of  the 
second  sound,  whether  feeble  or  intense, 
blunt  or  sharp,  or  presenting  a  double 
sound,  giving  in  quick  succession  the 
aortic  and  the  pulmonic  second  sounds  or 
the  reverse,  the  latter  sound  being  the 
louder  of  the  two. 

The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
varied  in  length  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  In  more 
than  a  third  of  the  instances  (17  in  46)  the 
artery  was  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  aud  a 
half  in  length,  while  in  less  than  a  third 
of  them  it  was  below  (15  in  46),  and  in 
less  than  a  third  of  them  (14  in  46)  it  was 
above  that  length. 

The  vertical  measurement  of  the  right 
ventricle  from  the  origin  of  the  pulmon- 
ary arter}'  to  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart,  varied  in  these  instances  from  two 
inches  and  a  half  to  a  little  over  four 
inches.  The  length  of  the  ventricle  thus 
measured  was  from  three  inches  to  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  less  than  one-half  of 
the  cases  (20  in  40). 

The  proportion  between  the  length  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  length  of 
the  right  ventricle,  measured  from  above 
downwards,  presented  great  variety.  In 
one  instance  the  length  of  the  artery  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ventricle, 
that  of  the  former  being  two  inches  and  a 
half,  that  of  the  latter  scarcely  three 
inches  ;  while  in  two  others  the  vertical 
measurement  of  the  ventricle  was  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  artery,  the 
length  of  the  latter  in  one  instance  "being 
three-quartei'S  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the 
former  being  fully  four  inches.  The  aver- 
age length  of  the  ventricle  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  artery  was  as  three  to  one. 
As  a  rule,  the  length  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  regulated  the  proportion  in  length 
which  that  vessel  bore  to  the  ventricle  ; 
thus  in  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  instances 
in  which  the  length  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  less  than  an  inch,  tiie  length 
of  the  right  ventricle  was  more  than  three 
times  tliat  oi'  the  artery ;  while  in  the 
whole  of  the  fourteen  in  wliich  the  artery 
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"Wfis  !ii>  inch  and  a  half  in  lon<iU)  and  up- 
wards, tiu!  lungtli  of  lliu  riyiit  vt;nlnde 
was  less  tlian  tiu-ce  limes  tiiat  ol'  tiie 
vessel.  (Ni)tell.) 

As  we  liavc  aireaily  seen,  llie  origin  of 
the  |)uhnoiiarv  artery  varied  in  position 
from  Dili  second  to  tlie  fourth  ciirtiiage, 
its  usual  situation  being  the  second  space 
and  the  third  cartilage.  The  top  of  the 
l)uhn()nary  artery  was  in  one  instance  al- 
most as  high  as  the  clavicle,  and  in  almost 
one  half  of  the  eases  (25  in  OH)  it  was  sit- 
uated behind  the  manubrium  or  the  first 
ril)  ;  while  in  one  case  it  was  so  low  as  to 
he  almost  on  a  level  with  the  upi)er  edge 
of  the  third  cartilage.  In  more  than  one 
half  of  the  cases  (133  in  G3)  it  was  seated 
behind  the  first  space  or  tiic  second  cartil- 
age.   (iSTote  12.) 

The  situation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
during  its  course  is  regulated  by  the 
length  of  the  vessel  and  by  the  position  of 
its  starting  place  and  upper  end.  In  one 
instance  it  was  so  high  as  to  be  entirely 
concealed  by  the  manubrium,  while  in 
another  it  was  so  low  as  to  be  entirely 
covered  by  the  third  cartilage  and  third 
space.  The  artery  was  rarely  limited  in 
position  to  one  space  or  cue  cartilage: 
thus  in  but  one  instance  it  only  occupied 
the  first  space,  and  in  but  one  it  was  quite 
covered  by  the  second  cartilage.  The 
artery  usually  lay  behind  one  space  and 
one  costal  cartilage  (35  times  in  60),  but 
in  one-third  of  the  instances  (21  in  60)  it 
extended  to  an  additional  space  or  cartil- 
age. In  two-thirds  of  the  instances  it  was 
present  behind  the  second  cartilage  (43  in 
60)  j  in  more  than  half  of  them  it  lay 
behind  the  first  space  (35  in  60),  and  in 
nearly  as  many  behind  the  second  space 
(32  in  60) ;  while  in  one-fourth  it  was 
covered  by  the  third  cartilage  (15  in  60), 
and  in  one-sixth  by  the  manubrium  (9  in 
60).  (Xotel2.) 

When  the  pulmonary  artery  was  long 
(it  was  so  in  14  of  46  instances),  its  origin 
occupied,  as  a  rule,  a  low  position.  Thus 
in  sixteen  instances  the  origin  of  the  ar- 
tery was  entirely  nl)ove  the  second  sjiace, 
and  in  only  two  of  these  was  it  long,  while 
in  seven  it" was  short.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  thirty  instances  the  pulmonary  artery 
at  the  first  part  of  its  course  was  at  or  be- 
low the  second  space,  and  in  twelve  of 
them  the  artery  was  long,  while  in  eight 
it  was  short.  (Kotel2.) 

27(6  Arch  of  the  Aorta.— The  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  not,  like  the  pulmonary  artery, 
visible  in  its  whole  course  from  its  root  to 
its  summit,  being  hidden  at  its  root  by  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, not  speak  here  of  the  whole  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  but  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  comes  into  view  above  tiie  right 
auricular  appendix  and  between  it  and 
the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  arterj'  and 
the  arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle.  | 


The  arch  of  the  aorta,  from  the  part  in 
its  course  Just  sjioken  of  wh(;re  ii  lii>t  be- 
comes visible,  to  its  Iiighest  point  ;it  ibe 
origin  of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid 
arteries,  varied  much  in  length.  In  two 
female  subjects,  one  aged  nine,  the  other 
a  few  years  older,  the  arch  was  an  inch 
!  and  a  half  in  length,  but  in  the  adult  sub- 
i  jeet  its  length  ranged  from  an  inch  and 
;  three-quarters  to  three  inches.  The  arcii, 
measured  ironi  the  lower  to  the  liiglier 
points  Just  named,  was  from  Just  over  two 
inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length 
in  two-fifths  of  the  instances  (19  in  47). 
that  lacing  about  the  average  or  standard 
length;  from  an  inch  and  Ihree-quai-ters 
to  two  inches  in  more  than  one-fifth  (11  in 
47),  and  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  less  than  two-fifths  of 
them  (17  in  47).    (Xote  13.) 

Viewed  in  proportionate  relation  to  tlie 
length  of  the  body,  measured  apjjroxi- 
mately  from  the  chin  to  the  pubes,  the 
vertical  measurement  of  the  arch  varied 
from  one-seventh  to  one-fourteenth  of  the 
vertical  measurement  of  the  body  thus 
taken,  and  in  one-half  of  the  instances 
(23  in  45)  the  length  of  the  aorta  was  one- 
tenth  that  of  the'body. 

In  three  instances  the  vertical  measure- 
ment of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  the 
same  as  the  vertical  measurement  of  the 
right  ventricle  taken  from  the  part  at 
which  the  aorta  was  visible  to  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  organ.  In  two  instances 
the  arch  was  longer  than  the  ventricle  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  nine,  but  in  the 
remainder  the  length  of  the  ventricle  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  aorta,  the  relative 
proportion  varying  from  10  to  lO'l  to  10 
to  19"17,  so  that  in  the  last  example  the 
ventricle  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
arch.  The  average  length  of  the  arch  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  right  ventricle 
was  about  10  to  14  (14  in  47). 

The  variation  in  the  proportionate 
length  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the 
right  ventricle,  although  thus  consider- 
aljle,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  varia- 
tion in  the  proportionate  length  of  the 
])ulmonar3'  artcrj-and  the  right  ventricle  ; 
since  that  artery  varied  in  length  from 
more  than  one-half  to  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  ventri- 
cle, while  the  arch  was  about  the  same 
length  as  the  vertical  measurement  of  the 
ventricle  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  was 
of  half  that  length  at  the  other  end. 

There  was  .some  corre^^pondence  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  aorta  and  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Thus  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  short,  long,  or  of  medium 
length  in  "two-fifths  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  aorta  was  respectively  short, 
long,  or  of  medium  length  (13  in  33).  In 
the  remaining  instances  (20  in  33)  this 
strict  proportion  was  not  maintained,  Init 
in  only  two  of  them  was  the  diiTerence  in 
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the  proportionate  lent^th  of  the  vessels 
great,  the  aorta  beinj,'  long  while  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  short. 

The  position  of  the  lower  boundary  ot 
the  heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum,  whether  above,  at  or  below 
that  point  is,  as  a  rule,  governed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  length  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.    Thus  in  nine  instances  in 
which  the  arch  was  short,  measuring  two 
inches  or  less,  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  was  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  in  seven  instances,  and  below 
that  point  in  two.    The  other  circum- 
stances that  regulate  the  position  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  in  relation 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  are  (1) 
youth  ;  (2)  the  distension  or  collapse  of 
ihe  right  ventricle  ;  (3)  the  length  of  the 
sternum  ;  (4)  the  important  inllueuce  of 
the  higher  or  lower  position  of  the  ster- 
num, higher  when  the  chest  is  ample, 
being  of  an  inspiratory  type,  and  lower 
when  the  chest  is  narrow  and  flat,  being 
of  an  expiratory  type ;  (5)  the  higher  or 
lower  position  of  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  which  is  often  ruled  by  (4)  the  lower 
or  higher  position  of  the  sternum  ;  (6)  the 
extent  to  which  the  heart  shrinks  upwards 
after  death  which  is  evinced  by  the  space 
intervening  between  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  and  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  front  of  the  pericardium;  and  (7)  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  the  most  important  inftueuce  in 
producing  respectively  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  heart,  and  which  may 
be  caused  by  (a)  the  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs,  or  {h)  the  distension 
or  collapse  of  the  abdomen.  These  points 
are  illustrated  by  the  two  exceptional 
cases  just  cited,  in  which,  although  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  was  short,  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  was  below  the  level 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.    Both  of 
these  cases  were  quite  young  (1) ;  in  both 
the  vertical  measurement  of  the  right 
ventricle  was  long,  while  in  one  of  them 
that  cavity  was  distended  and  large  (2) ; 
in  both  of  them  the  sternum  was  short,  its 
length  being  less  than  four  inches  in  one, 
while  in  the  other  it  was  four  inches  and  a 
half  (.-3) ;  again  in  one  of  them  the  sternum 
was  high,  the  length  of  the  neck  being 
only  two  inches,  that  of  the  sternum  four 
inches  and  a  half,  and  that  of  the  abdo- 
men fourteen  inches,  while  in  the  other 
instance  in  which  the  right  ventricle  was 
large,  the  sternum  was  low  in  position, 
the  length  of  the  neck  being  almost  four 
inches,  that  of  the  sternum  less  than  four 
inches,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  cmly  ten 
inches  and  a  half  (4).    In  neither  of  these 
examples  was  the  position  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  lowered  owing  to 
the  low  position  of  the  top  of  the  arch,  for 
in  one  of  them  tliat  \m\nt  was  above  the 
top  of  the  sternum  and  in  the  other  it  was 


a  little  way  below  it  (5).  In  fact  this  in- 
lluence,  wiiich  tended  to  elevate  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  was  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  all 
working  in  the  opposite  direction  so  as  to 
lower  the  inferior  border  of  the  heart. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  point,  the 
influence,  namely,  of  the  shortness  or 
length  of  the  arch  in  respectively  raising 
or  lowering  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart,  we  And  that  of  seventeen  cases  in 
which  the  aorta  was  long,  measuring  two 
and  a  half  inches  and  upwards,  in  ten  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  below 
the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
in  four  it  was  at  that  point,  while  in  only 
three  was  it  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum.  The  three  exceptional  cases  in 
which  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
Avas  above  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  were  adults  of  full  size  (1) ; 
the  right  ventricle  was  narrow  and  con- 
tracted in  two  of  them  (2)  ;  and  in  two 
the  heart  deviated  to  the  left  so  that  the 
lower  border  of  the  right  ventricle  was 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  instead  of  being  to  the  right,  as 
is  usual.  The  sternum  was  long  in  two 
of  them,  measuring  in  one  case  over 
seven  inches  (3)  ;  in  all  of  them  the  ster- 
num was  low  in  position,  the  length  of  the 
neck  being  live  inches  and  a  half,  four 
inches,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  respec- 
tively, while  that  of  the  abdomen  was  in 
each  instance  less  than  fourteen  inches 

(4)  ;  in  one  of  them  the  top  of  the  arch 
was  situated  above  the  top  of  the  sternum 

(5)  ;  in  one  of  them  the  space  between  the 
lower  limit  of  the  heart  and  the  lower 
limit  of  the  front  of  the  pericardium  was 
nearly  an  inch,  while  in  another  it  was 
fully  half  an  inch  in  width,  showing  that 
the  upward  shrinking  of  the  heart  after 
death  had  been  considerable  (6) ;  and 
finally  one  of  them,  that  in  which  the 
space  between  the  heart  and  the  lower 
rim  of  the  pericardium  was  small,  the 
stomach  was  globose  and  much  distended 
so  as  to  push  the  heart  upwards  {7b). 

In  twenty- three  cases  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  was  of  intermediate  length,  or  from 
a  little  over  two  inches  to  two  inches  and 
a  half,  and  in  these  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  was  in  equal  relative  propor- 
tion above,  at,  and  below  the  level  of  the 
lower  cnd^  of  the  sternum. 

It  is  evident  and  is  illustrated  by  what 
has  just  been  said  that  if  we  group  the 
cases  as  I  have  just  done,  according  to 
the  actual  length  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
without  relation  to  age  or  the  dimensions 
of  the  body,  we  shall  include  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  arch  of  the  aoi-ta  is 
relatively  short  or  long  with  those  in 
which  it  is  respectively  actnallj'^  long  or 
short.     I  have  therefore  grouped  the 
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whole  cases  anew,  and  according  to  the 
proportional  length  of  tiie  aorta  in  rela- 
tion to  the  length  of  tiie  body.  It  will 
sulllce  liere  if  1  say  that  tl;e  resuUs  tiuis 
obtained  are  exactly  conlinnal.(jry  of  those 
that  1  liave  just  related,  and  siiow  tiiat 
the  liigher  or  lower  position  of  tiie  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  steriiiiiii  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  governed  by  the  proportional 
shortness  or  length  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  They  show  those  results  indeed 
more  strildngly,  for  the  conllioting  ele- 
ment of  (1)  youth  has  been  removed. 

Two  exceptional  instances  have  been 
brought  into  the  group  in  wliicli  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  was  long  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  body,  that  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  parallel  group  in  which  the 
arcii  Avas  actually  long.  In  these  two 
examples  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
was  above  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum,  although  the  aorta  was  pro- 
portionally long.  The  heart  was  lifted 
directly  upwards  to  a  great  extent  in 
both  of  these  instances,  in  one  of  them 
by  very  great  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
upwards,  as  well  as  downwards,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  malignant  disease  in  the 
organ,  the  sternum  being  in  this  case  very 
long  (6-8  inched)  ;  and  in  the  other  by 
excessive  distension  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  owing  to  peritonitis,  the  ster- 
num in  this  instance  being  short  (4-7 
inches)  and  the  top  of  the  aorta  being 
situated  in  the  root  of  the  neck,  a  third  of 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
sternum  (7&). 

The  Right  Auricle. — The  right  auricle 
is,  as  a  rule,  hidden  from  observation  by 
the  couch  of  lung  that  is  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  sternum  and  cartilages. 
It  comes,  however,  to  the  surface  in  cases 
of  pericarditis  when  the  effusion  into  the 
sac  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
press  aside  that  portion  of  lung  with 
which  the  auricle  is  covered.  With  the 
exception  of  the  important  point  just  con- 
sidered, the  right  auricle  cannot  be  recog- 
nized locally  by  the  clinical  observer,  the 
condition  of  that  cavity  being  in  fact  best 
told  by  the  state  of  the  veins  in  the  neck. 
The  right  auricle  measured  from  the  top 
of  its  auricular  portion  to  its  lowest  point, 
varied  in  length  from  one  inch  to  four 
inches  and  a  half.  Its  length  was  usually 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  (in  41  of  G2  instances).  In  one- 
tifth  of  the  cases  (12  in  f)2)  its  length  was 
less  than  two  and  a  lialf  inches  ;  but  one- 
half  of  these  Avere  youthful  subjects  (7  in 
12),  The  vertical  measurement  of  the 
right  ventricle  was  longer  than  that  of 
the  right  auricle  in  more  tlian  two-tliirds 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  comparison  was 
made  (35  in  49) ;  in  one-fifth  of  them  the 
two  cavities  were  nearlv  or  quite  of  equal- 
length  (10  in  49) ;  and"  in  one-twelfth  of  j 


them  the  auricle  was  longer  than  the  ven- 
tricle.    (Note  14.) 

The  auricular  portion  of  the  auricle 
which  during  life  laps,  like  a  tongue,  to 
I  and  fro,  from  right  to  left  and  back  a"aiii 
i  was  usually  nearly  on  the  same  level  as 
the  top  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  top  of 
the  auricle  being  of  the  same  heiglit  as 
that  of  the  ventricle  in  ten  instances, 
higher  than  that  of  the  ventricle  in  four- 
teen instances,  and  lower  in  twenty.  It 
was  at  the  lower  boundarv  that  the  right 
auricle  failed.  In  one  case,  in  which 
there  was  fatal  hemorrhage,  the  auricle 
which  was  quite  insignificant  in  size,  was 
only  half  as  long  as  the  ventricle.  Usually, 
however,  the  auricle  was  shorter  than  tlie 
ventricle  by  from  one-tenth  to  one-third  of 
its  vertical  measurement  (in  29  of  35  in- 
stances). 

The  right  auricle,  from  the  variable  ex- 
tent to  Avhich,  on  the  one  hand  it  receives 
blood,  and  on  the  other  retains  or  parts 
with  it  before,  during,  and  after  death, 
and  from  its  passive  nature,  is  more  vari- 
able in  form  and  size  than  any  other 
cavity  of  the  heart.  This  point  will  be 
briefly  illustrated  Avhen  the  lateral  dimen- 
sions of  the  cavities  are  considered. 

The  liiyht  Fc5itnc/e.— The  vertical  mea- 
surement of  the  right  ventricle  in  relation 
to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  has 
already  been  considered. 

The  right  ventricle,  measured  from  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  arterv  to  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  cavity,  varied  in  length 
from  two  inches  and  three-quarters  to  four 
inches.  In  one-fifth  of  the  instances  (9  in 
46)  the  length  of  the  ventricle  thus  mea- 
sured was  less  tlian  two  inches,  the  ma- 
joritv  of  these  being  vouthful  subjects  (5 
in  9)  ;  in  nearly  one-half  of  theni  (20  in 
46)  tliis  measurement  Avas  from  three 
inches  to  nearly  three  inches  and  a  half; 
and  in  the  remainder  it  Avas  three  inches 
and  a  half  and  upAvards,  being  fully  four 
inches  in  six  of  them.  The  variable  di- 
mensions and  form  of  the  ventricle  will  be 
briefly  noticed  Avhen  its  lateral  measure- 
m(!nts  are  considered.    (Note  15.) 

The  extent  of  the  vertical  measurement 
or  length  of  the  right  ventricle  produces  a 
marked  infiueiice  on  the  position  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  in  relation  to 
the  loAver  end  of  the  sternum.  Thus,  ot 
the  nine  cases  in  Avliich  the  ventricle  Avas 
short,  its  lower  boundary  was  above  the 
level  of  the  end  of  tlie  sternum  in  five  in- 
stances, and  be.loAv  that  level  in  only  one  ; 
Avhile  of  the  sixteen  instances  iu  Avhich 
the  ventricle  Avas  long,  in  ten  of  them  its 
inferior  border  Avas  below  the  end  of  the 
sternum,  Avhile  in  only  six  of  them  Avas  it 
above  that  point.  It'  is,  indeed,  self-evi- 
dent that  the  lower  l)order  of  the  ventricle 
must  be  loAver  in  position  when  the  cavity 
increases,  and  higher  Avhen  it  lessenb  in 
size. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  bony  steruuni  covers  the  <^reat  arte- 
ries, and  the  lower  part  of  it,  tlie  lieart,  is 
very  variable.  In  one  instance  the  great 
arteries  occupied  only  the  upper  fourth  of 
the  sternum,  while  the  heart  occupied  its 
lower  three-fourths.  In  another  instance 
this  proportion  was  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent reversed,  for  the  vessels  lay  behind 
the  upper  five-eighths  of  the  bone,  the 
heart  itself  being  limited  to  its  lower 
three-eighths.  In  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
stances "(39  in  52)  the  greater  share  of  the 
sternum  lay  in  front  of  the  heart,  but  in 
one-fourth  the  greater  share  of  the  bone 
was  given  to  the  great  vessels.  On  an 
average,  the  position  of  the  heart  was  be- 
hind the  lower  four-sevenths,  and  that  of 
the  great  arteries  was  behind  the  upper 
three-sevenths  of  the  sternum.  (Note 
16.) 

(II.")  The  PosiTio^r  of  the  Heart  and 
Great  Vessels  frojx  Side  to  Side. 

BeJation  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Heart  to 
the  Breadth  of  the  Cliest.— The  proportion- 
ate transverse  diameter  of  the  heart,  com- 
pared with  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
chest,  varied  considerably.  Thus  in  one 
instance,  in  which  death  was  the  result  of 
hemorrhage,  the  width  of  the  heart  was 
less  than  one-third  of  the  width  of  the 
chest,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  Che 
eusiform  cartilage  (3*2  to  10  inches) ; 
while  in  another  instance  the  measure- 
ment across  the  heart  was  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  that  across  the  chest  (5"1  inches 
to  8 '2  inches). 

In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  observed 
(39  in  65)  the  breadth  of  the  heart  was 
somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  breadth 
of  the  chest,  the  i^roi^ortion  varying  from 
10  to  4  to  10  to  5.  In  one-sixth  of  the 
instances  (11  in  65)  the  width  of  the  heart 
was  less  than  two-fifths  (10  to  3  to  10  to 
3 '9),  and  in  one-third  of  them  (15  in  65)  it 
was  more  than  one-half  (10  to  5  to  10  to 
6"2)  of  the  Avidth  of  the  chest.  The  size  of 
the  chest  from  side  to  side  did  not  appear 
to  exercise  any  material  influence  on  the 
propoi-tional  breadth  of  the  heart,  but  the 
heart  was  more  frequently  of  the  average 
proportional  width  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  chest  was  of  medium  breadth 
(9  to  9-9  inches)  than  in  those  in  which  it 
was  eitlier  wide  (10  to  12  inches)  or  nar- 
row (6  to  8-9  inches).  Thus,  the  heart 
was  of  the  average  proportional  breadth 
in  five-sixth  of  the  instances  in  Avhich  the 
chest  was  of  the  medium  breadth  (10  in 
12) ;  in  one-half  of  those  in  which  the 
chest  was  wide  (12  in  22)  ;  and  in  two- 
thirds  of  those  in  which  the  chest 
was  narrow  (19  in  31).  The  heart  was 
comparatively  wide  and  comparatively 
narrow  in  equal  numbers  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  chest  was  wide  (G 


of  each  kind  in  22)  ;  while  the  organ  was 
more  frequently  comparatively  wide  than 
narrow,  in  those  in  which  the  chest  was 
narrow  (wide  in  8,  narrow  in  4,  of  31). 
Great  distension  and  great  collapse  of  the 
abdomen  produced  a  marked  eflect  on  the 
proportionate  width  of  the  heart  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  tlie  chest.  Thus,  in  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
heart  was  proportionally  narrow,  the  ab- 
domen was  distended  (8  in  11),  and  in  one- 
half  of  these  the  distension  was  very  great 
(4  in  11)  ;  while  in  one  of  the  three  re- 
maining cases  the  abdomen  was  large,  in 
one  it  was  of  moderate  size,  and  in  only 
one  was  it  small.  Then  the  reverse  took 
place  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heart 
was  proportionately  wide,  since  in  only 
one-fifth  of  them  was  the  abdomen  dis- 
tended (3  in  15),  and  in  but  one  of  these 
was  the  distension  very  great.  Disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  produce 
this  eflPect  by  acting  in  two  directions, 
one  upon  the  chest,  by  widening  it,  the 
other  upon  the  heart  itself,  by  lessening 
it.  The  chest  is  widened  because  the  dis- 
tended abdomen  pushes  the  ribs  outwards 
on  either  side,  and  elevates  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  chest  in  front  and  at  each  side  ; 
and  the  heart  is  lessened  because  the  dis- 
tended abdomen  compresses  the  heart  up- 
wards into  the  contracting  space  of  the 
higher  part  of  the  cone  of  the  chest,  and 
so  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
organ.    (Note  17.)  ' 

The  proportional  size  of  the  anterior 
transverse  diameter  of  the  combined  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  compared  with  that 
of  the  left  ventricle,  exercises  a  marked 
effect  on  the  proportional  breadth  of  the 
heart  in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the 
chest.  This  might  indeed  be  anticipated, 
for  when  the  proportional  width  of  the 
combined  right  auricle  and  ventricle  is 
great  in  relation  to  the  width  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  right  cavities  are  distended 
with  blood,  and  the  wliole  heart  is  conse- 
quently large,  measured  from  side  to  side. 
In  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  (7  in 
12)  in  which  the  proportional  breadth  of 
the  heart  to  that  of  the  chest  was  great, 
the  proportional  l)readth  of  the  combined 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle in  front  was  very  great,  the  former 
being  about  ten  times  wider  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  in  none  of  them  was  the  propor- 
tional breadth  of  the  right  cavities  smalL 
Again,  in  almost  one-half  of  the  instances 
(5  in  11)  in  which  the  proportional  width 
of  the  heart  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
chest  was  small,  the  proportional  width 
of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  left  ventricle  was  also 
small,  the  ratio  being  about  10  to  4. 
(Note  18.) 

Extent  to  which  the  JTean-t  occupied  the 
Right  and  the  Lift  Sides  of  the  Chest.— The 
extent  to  which  the  hea'rt  occupied  re- 
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spcctivc'ly  tlio  ri^ht  and  tlie  left  Hides  of 
the  chest  varied  iniicli  in  dillereiit  in- 
stances. Tiuis  in  one  example,  the  heart 
extended  one  inch  and  a  tenth  to  the 
ri_L;ht  and  four  inclu^s  to  the  Icl't  of  a  ver- 
tical line  drawn  down  the  niidtlle  of  the 
steriunn ;  and  in  another  the  organ  ex- 
tended nearl}'  two  inciies  and  a  half  to 
the  right,  and  onlj'  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  to  the  left  of  that  line  ;  while  in 
two  other  instances  the  heart  occupied 
the  right  and  the  left  sides  of  the  chest  in 
exactly  equal  proportions.  Thus,  taking 
the  two  extreme  cases,  in  one  of  them 
one-iifth  of  the  heart  occupied  the  right 
side,  and  four-fifths  of  it  the  left  side  of 
the  chest ;  while  in  the  other  fully  one- 
half  of  the  heart  was  lodged  in  the  i-ight 
side,  and  less  than  one-half  of  it  in  the 
left  side  of  the  chest. 

There  was  every  gradation  of  dificrcnce 
between  these  two  extreme  examples.  In 
fully  two-fifths  of  the  instances  (27  in  67) 
one-third  of  the  heart  or  less  -was  situated 
in  the  right  side,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
heart  or  more,  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest; 
while  in  fully  two-fifths  of  them  (28  in 
67),  three-fifths  of  the  heart  or  less  was 
seated  in  the  left  side,  and  two-fifths  of  it 
or  more  in  the  right  side  (literally  16  to 
10). 

In  twelve  intermediate  or  standard  in- 
stances, the  heart  was  distributed  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  sternum  in  the  proportion  respectively  I 
of  ten  and  eighteen,  and  this  was  the 
average  position  of  the  organ  in  sixtj'- 
seven  bodies,  so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  organ  lay  in  the  left  side,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  it  in  the  right  side  of 
the  chest.    (Note  10. ) 

The  infiuenccs  that  cause  the  deviation 
of  the  heart  towards  the  right  or  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  are  (1)  before  all  others, 
the  difference  in  size  of  the  right  lung  and 
the  left;  (2)  the  encroachment  upwards 
of  the  liver  or  the  stomach  to  an  unusual 
extent  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  respectively;  (3)  the  position  of  the 
patient  before  death  on  the  right  side  or 
on  the  left,  an  occurrence  that  may  take 
place  in  certain  rare  cases,  such,  ibr  in- 
stance, as  bed-sores  and  afiections  of  one 
side  of  the  chest;  (4)  the  shrinking  of  the 
heart  upwards  after  death,  as  evinced  by 
the  extent  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
and  the  lower  boundary  of  the  fmnt  of 
the  pericardium;  (5)  the  shortening  of 
the  aorta ;  (6)  the  relative  size  of  the 
heart  and  of  its  cavities,  measured  from 
side  to  side.  There  are  doubtless  other 
infinences  at  woi-k  to  produce  the  efl'cct 
in  question,  but  I  have  not  discovered 
them. 

(1)  Of  the  small  number  of  instances  (6 
in  06)  in  which  the  heart  swerved  very 
far  to  the  left,  so  as  to  occupy  that  side  of 


tli(!  chest  to  a  greater  extent  by  from  lla-ee 
to  four  times  than  the  riglit  side  of  liie 
chest,  the  two  lungs  were  ecjual  in  size  in 
one-third  (2  in  oj,  whih;  tlie  right  lung 
was  greater  than  the  lell  in  the  remaining 
two-thirds.    On  the  other  hand,  of  ihe 
j  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  lodged 
:  equally  in  the  right  and  the  left  sides  of 
the  chest  i'A  in  60',  and  those  in  M  hich  it 
'  bore  only  a  little  more  to  the  left  than  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  (12  in  00),  the  two 
lungs  were  of  equal  size  in  one-fourth, 
and  the  left  lung  was  larger  than  the 
'  right  in  tlie  remaining  three-fourths. 

Thus  in  none  of  the  instances  in  which 
I  the  heart  deviated  greatly  to  the  left  was 
j  the  left  lung  larger  than  the  right ;  and 
in  none  of  tliose  in  which  the  heart  tended 
towards  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was 
the  right  lung  "greater  than  the  left.  In 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  instances, 
with  a  fcM-  exceptions,  an  analogous  con- 
dition obtained,  the  right  lung  being  the 
larger  when  the  heart  was  lodired  ito  an 
unusual  extent  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  and  the  left  lung  being  the  larger 
when  the  heart  was  lodged  to  an  unusual 
extent  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 
(EotG  20.) 

(2)  The  position  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  liver,  covered  by  the  diaphragm,  was 
higher  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  than 
that  of  the  stomach  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  in  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  instances 
observed  {57  in  01).  On  an  average,  the 
liver  at  this  situation  was  higher  than  the 
stomach  by  more  than  half  an  inch  ('6 
inch).  In  two-fifths  of  the  cases  (25  in 
61)  the  heart  occupied  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  to  an  unusual  extent ;  of  these,  in 
nearly  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  liver 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  stomach  M-as 
above  the  average  (14  in  25) ;  in  nearly 
one-third  it  was  below  the  average  (7  in 
25)  ;  and  in  a  fraction  it  was  at  the  aver- 
age (3  in  25).  In  all  but  one  of  the  five 
instances  in  which  the  heart  was  very  far 
to  the  left,  the  relative  height  of  the  liver 
was  above  the  average.  In  one-fourth  of 
the  cases  (14  in  01),  the  heart  occujiied 
the  right  side  of  the  chest  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  in  nearly  tinve-fifths  of  these 
(8  in  14)  the  height  iif  the  liver  was  helow 
the  average,  while  in  fully  two-fifths  of 
them  (6  in  14)  it  was  al)ove  the  a\era£rc. 
When  the  top  of  the  liver  encroached  to 
an  unusual  ]iroporf  ional  extent  on  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  unduly-elevated  organ  tended  to  dis- 
place the  heart  to  the  left.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  remarkable  excejitions  (o 
this  rule.  Thus,  in  one  instance  the 
heart  occupied  equally  the  right  and  the 
left  sides  of  the  chest",  and  yet  the  top  of 
the  liver  rose  higher  In'  nearly  an  inch 
and  a  half  into  tlie  right  side  of  the  chert 
than  the  stf>niacli  did  into  the  left  side  of 
the  chest.   The  reason  of  this  was  obvious. 
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There  was  contraction  of  the  right  lung 
iu  tills  case,  owuig  to  phtlnsi.  xvilh  Uie 
etVect  of  drawing  botli  the  licart  and  the 
liver  mainly  into  the  space  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  right  lung. 

h]  I 'have  no  after-death  evidence  to 
^how  that  the  position  of  the  patient  oii 
the  rioht  side  or  the  left  during  the  period 
preceding  death  caused  the  heart  to  occupy 
unduly  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  We  know,  however,  that  during 
life  the  heart  fiiUs  towards  the  side  on 
which  the  person  lies.  At  the  same  time 
that  side  of  the  chest  expands  less  during 
inspiration  than  the  opposite  side,  owing 
to  the  restraint  offered  to  the  movement 
of  the  ribs  that  bear  the  weight  of  the 
chest,  while,  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
ficient expansion  of  the  restrained  side, 
the  free  side  of  the  chest  expands  to  an 
increased  extent.  After  death,  the  or- 
crans,  as  a  rule,  retain  pretty  nearly  the 
place  they  occupied  during  life,  and  the 
effect  of  position  during  life  in  displacing 
the  heart  more  towards  the  right  side  or 
the  left,  is  retained  after  death. 

(4)  When  the  heart  shrinks  upwards, 
so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  space  be- 
tween the  lower  boundary  of  the  organ 
and  the  lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the 
Ijericardium,  the  heart,  as  a  rule,  bears 
more  towards  tlie  right  than  the  left  side 
of  the  chest.  Thus  the  space  below  the 
heart  was  large  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
in  which  that'organ  bore  unusually  to  the 
right  (8  in  1-2)  ;  and  in  only  two-fifths  of 
tlfose  in  which  it  bore  unusually  to  the 
left  (8  in  19). 

(5)  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  heart  shrinks  thus  upwards, 
and  bears  unusually  to  the  right,  the  con- 
traction and  shortening  of  the  aorta  is  one 
of  the  principal  agents  that  draws  the 
apex  and  the  body  of  the  heart  to  the  right 
as  well  as  upwards. 

(6)  The  relative  size  of  the  heart  and 
of  its  cavities,  measured  from  side  to 
side,  exercised  much  less  influence  than 
the  relative  size  of  the  right  and  left  lung, 
and  the  relative  height  of  the  liver  and 
stomach,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  heart 
occupied  after  death  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  chest  respectively. 

When  the  heart  is  large,  the  lungs 
necessarily  make  way  for  it,  to  the  right 
and  left  equally  if  the  development  of  the 
lungs  is  equal ;  but  when  one  lung  is  ex- 
panded and  the  otlier  is  contracted,  the 
heart  when  large  encroaches  more  np(m 
the  contracted  than  the  expanded  lung, 
for  that  lung  offers  the  least  resistance. 
The  stronger  influence  of  the  greater  size 
of  one  lung  overrides  then  the  weaker  in- 
fluence of  the  size  of  the  heart.    But  it  is 
evident  that  tiie  size  of  the  heart  must 
produce  an  influence  supplementing  and 
modityinii  the  influence  of  the  greater  size 
of  one  lung.    When  the  heart  is  large  it 


enhances  the  influence  of  the  greater  size 
of  one  lung,  and  the  heart  encroaches 
more  on  the  yide  containing  the  contracted 
\nwr  ;  and  when  the  heart  is  small  it  les- 
sens the  influence  of  the  greater  size  ot 
one  lung,  and  the  heart  encroaches  less 
on  the  side  containing  the  contracted 
luu"-.    Tiius  in  the  large  group  of  cases 
in  Avhich  the  heart  occupied  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  to  an  unusual  extent  (1  to  6-  J 
to  1  to  2,  in  23  in  60),  and  in  the  equally 
laro-e  group  in  which  the  heart  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  average  proportion  to  the 
rio-ht  and  left  sides  of  the  chest  (1  to  I'o 
tol  to  1-9  in  23  in  60),  the  heart  was 
laro-e  in  lully  one-fourth  of  the  respective 
instances  (6  in  23  and  7  in  23),  while  m 
no  instance  was  the  heart  large  m  the 
group  in  which  that  organ  occupied  the 
right  side  of  the  chest. 

The  heart  was  small  in  two  oi  the  three 
instances  in  which  the  organ  occupied  the 
rio-ht  and  the  left  sides  of  the  chest  to  an 
equal  extent.  The  heart  is  attached  at 
the  centre  of  the  chest,  behind,  to  the 
roots  of  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins 
and  pulmonary  iirteries  ;  and  above  and 
in  front,  to  the  great  arteries  and  the  de- 
scending vena  cava  from  which  it  is  sus- 
pended." The  heart,  therefore,  when  it 
does  not  bear  to  the  left  or  to  the  right 
owing  to  the  greater  or  less  size  of  the 
rio-ht'' or  left  lung,  hangs  directly  down- 
wards from  the  points  of  its  suspension  at 
the  centre  of  the  chest,  and  tends  to  oc- 
cupy a  central  position,  bearing  equally  to 
the  "right  and  to  the  left. 

Breadth  of  the  Cotnhined  Bight  Auricle 
and  Ventricle  in  Belation  to  that  of  the  Left 
Ventricle  as  seen  in  Front.— Thti  breadth 
of  the  combined  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle as  seen  in  front,  vtiried  from  10  to  1 
to  10  to  4^.  Thus  the  right  cavities  occu- 
pied almost  the  whole  front  of  the  heart 
in  some  examples,  and  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  it  in  others.  Every  shade 
of  variation  existed  between  these  two 
extreme  instances;  but  the  average  or 
standard  proportion  between  the  breadth 
of  the  right  cavities  and  that  of  the  left 
ventricles  in  front  was  as  4  to  1.  (Note 
21.) 

Breadth  of  the  Bight  Auricle.— The  auric- 
ular portion  of  the  right  auricle  varied  in 
breadth  from  a  little  over  half  an  incli 
(•55  inch)  to  two  inches  and  a  third_(2-3 
inches),  its  average  breadth  being  one  inch 
and  a  third  (1-3  inch).    (Note  22.) 

The  body  of  the  right  auricle'  varied  in 


'  The  right  a-uricle  is  ahont  half  an  iiich 
wider,  and  the  right  veiitriolo  is  about  half 
an  inch  narrower  than  the  moasuromcnts 
given  in  this  article.  Those  measnremmits 
liave  been  iipeossavily  taken  from  the  right 
aiu-ionlo-vciitricular  furrow,  whioh  is  the 
1  apjaront  boundary -line  between  the  right 
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breadth  from  !i  (piartor  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  its  avcra-rc  ia-cadth  heing 
I'our-liftlis  uf  an  incii  i8-i  inch).  (Note 

23.  )  ^ 
The  left  edge  of  tlie  auricular  portion 

of  tiie  rigiit  auricle  extended  to  the  left  of 
the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  in  four  in- 
stances ;  it  was  placed  nearer  to  the  left 
tliau  tlie  right  edg'e  of  the  sternum  in 
twenty-four  cases  ;  it  was  situated  ahout 
midway  between  the  left  and  the  rlgiit 
edge  of  the  sternum  in  eight  instances ; 
and  it  was  nearer  to  the  right  than  tlie 
left  edge  of  that  bone  in  fourteen.  (Note 

24.  )  ^ 
The  rigiit  edge  of  the  right  auricle  ex- 
tended to  the  right  of  the  right  edge  of  the 
sternum  to  an  extent  varying  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters,  so  that  to  tiiat  extent  the  auricle 
lay  behind  the  right  costal  cartilages. 
The  right  auricle  extended  on  an  average 
from  half  an  inch  to  a  little  over  an  inch 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum.    (Note  25.) 

The  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auri- 
cle was  wider  than  the  body  of  the  auricle 
in  all  but  two  instances,  in  which  instances 
their  breadth  was  the  same.  As  a  rule, 
the  auricular  portion  was  wider  than  the 
body  of  the  auricle  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  six  and  a  half  (10  to  6-4  ,  but  in 
two  instances  that  portion  was  nearly 
three  times  as  wide  as  the  body  of  the 
auricle.    (Note  26. )  • 

The  proportional  breadth  of  the  auricu- 
lar portion  of  the  right  auricle  varied 
from  t^vo-fifths  to  one-tifth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  heart  itself.  The  width  of  the 
heart  was,  on  an  average,  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  auricular 
portion  of  the  right  auricle.    (Note  27.) 

The  proportional  breadth  of  the  body  of 
the  right  auricle  varied  from  about  a 
fourth  (10  to  30)  to  a  ninth  (10  to  8G;  of 
the  breadth  of  the  heart.  In  one  excep- 
tional case  in  which  death  took  place  from 
hemorrhage,  the  heart  was  twelve  times 
as  wide  as  the  right  auricle,  that  cavity 
being  quite  empty.  The  width  of  the 
heart  was,  on  an  average,  nearly  six  times 
as  great  as  the  width  of  the  right  auricle. 
(Note  28.) 

Breadth  of  the  Bight  Ventricle.  —  The 
breadth  of  the  right  ventricle'  varied  from 
four-fifths  (in  G  of  .S8  instances)  to  a  little 
over  f)nc-lia]f  (in  11  of  .38  instances)  of  the 
whole  In-eadth  of  the  heart.  The  average 
or  standard  lireadth  of  the  right  vcmtricle 
was  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  heart 


auricle  anrl  vontricle,  Init  is  sitnatorl  half  an 
incli  to  the  rigiit  of  the  real  boundary-line 
between  those  cavities. 

'  The  rigiit  ventricle  is  ahont  half  an  inch 
narrower,  anrl  the  right  anricle  is  alioiit  lialf 
an  inch  wi(k"r  than  tlie  measurements  of 
those  cavities  given  in  this  article,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  the  preceding  foot-note. 


I  (10  to  1.')),  and  in  one-half  of  the  cases 
observed  the  proportional  width  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  relation  to  tliat  of  the 
heart  was  above  (19  in  .38),  and  in  one- 
half  of  them  it  was  below  that  average 
j  (10  in  38).    (Note  20.) 
I     Tlie  breadth  of  the  arterial  cone  of  the 
J  ri^dit  ventricle  a  little  way  below  the 
j  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  varied 
from  four-fifths  to  two-fifths  of  the  breadth 
of  the  right  ventricle  at  its  middle,  the 
average  width  of  the  arterial  cone  bein<' 
nearly  three-fifths  of  that  of  the  body  o'f 
the  right  ventricle.    As  a  rule,  when  the 
body  of  the  right  ventricle  was  wide  or 
narrow  in  relation  to  the  heart,  the  arte- 
rial cone  was  respectively  narrow  or  wide 
in  relation  to  the  body  of  the  ri-dit  ven- 
tricle.   (Note  30.) 

The  vertical  diameter  or  length  of  the 
right  ventricle,'  measured  from  the  origin 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lower 
boundary  of  that  cavity,  was  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  transverse  diameter  or 
breadth  of  the  ventricle  in  one-sixth  of 
the  cases  (5  in  30).  In  the  rest  of  them 
the  length  of  the  right  ventricle  was 
greater  than  its  breadth.  In  one  instance 
the  length  of  the  ventricle  Avas  to  its 
breadth  as  17-3  to  10,  but  the  average  or 
standard  measurement  of  the  length  to 
the  breadth  of  that  cavity  was  as  4  to  3. 
(Note  31.) 

The  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  in  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  right  auricle  below 
its  auricular  portion  varied  from  10  to  1*4 
to  10  to  5 '2,  the  average  proportion  beino' 
10  to  3.    (Note  32.) 

The  actual  breadth  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle in  adults,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  varied  from  two  to  four  inches.  In 
three-fifths  of  them  the  Midth  of  the  ven- 
tricle was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  (in  14  in  24)  ;  in  one-fifth  of  them 
it  was  above  three  and  a  half  inches  ;  and 
in  two-fifths  of  them  it  was  less  than  three 
inches.    (Note  33.) 

In  one  instance  the  right  ventricle  ex- 
tended further  to  the  right  than  to  the 
left  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  but  in  eveiy  other 
instance  the  ventricle  extended  more  to 
the  left  than  to  the  right  of  that  line.  In 
one  case,  nine-tenths"of  tlie  right  ventri- 
cle was  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  and  only  one-tenth  of  it  in  the 


As  the  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  rigiit 
ventricle  is  about  half  an  inch  narrower  tlian 
the  measurements  of  that  cavity  given  in  this 
article,  for  the  reason  stated  in  tlie  foot-note 
at  page  .379,  the  actual  relation  of  tlie  trans- 
verse diameter  or  width  of  tlie  body  of  the 
rigiit  ventricle  here  stated  to  tliat  of  the  conus 
arteriosus,  and  to  the  vortical  diameter  or 
length  of  the  ventricle,  is  lialf  an  inch  nar- 
rower tliHn  the  proportional  measuremeuta 
here  given. 
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the  ven- 


ricrht  side  ;  but,  on  an  average, 
tncle  extended  nearly  three  tunes  tarther 
to  the  left  than  the  right  of  the  middle 
line  (27  to  10).    (Note  34.) 

The  limits  of  the  body  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  of  its  arterial  cone  are  nidicated, 
(1)  to  the  left  by  the  position  of  the  longi- 
tudinal furrow  between  the  ventricles; 
and  (2)  to  the  right  by  the  position  ot  the 
trausverse  furrow  between  the  right  ven- 
tricle, including  the  right  edge  of  the  ori- 
crin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right 
auricle,  including  its  auricular  portion. 

(1)  As  a  rule,  the  inter-ventncuiar 
furrow  takes  an  oblique  direction  out- 
wards, or  to  the  left  from  above  down- 
wards, so  that  the  ventricle  occupie^  a 
wider  space  below  than  above  (in  26  ol  3  J 
instances).  In  a  small  number  of  cases 
(6  in  39)  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  the 
furrow  tends  inwards,  and  then  outyvards 
with  a  peculiar  double  curve  as  it  de- 
scends. In  these  instances  the  right  ven- 
tricle was  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and 
the  left  ventricle  was  exposed  to  a  large 
extent,  while  in  those  in  which  the  sep- 
tum incUned  markedly  outwards  during 
its  descent,  the  right  ventricle  was  dis- 
tended so  as  to  cover  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle.  The  greatest 
inclination  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  to 
the  left  was  one  inch,  and  its  greatest  in- 
chnation  to  the  right  was  half  an  inch 
(•45  inch).    (Note  35.) 

In  one  instance,  a  case  in  which  the 
right  ventricle  was  contracted,  the  longi- 
tudinal furrow  in  its  descent  curved  to 
the  right,  and  the  body  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle towards  its  left  border  was  com- 
pletely shielded  by  the  sternum  ;  but  in 
every  other  instance  that  cavity  was 
covered  in  front  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  the  cardiac  costal  cartilages,  to 
the  left  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  (6  in  36) 
the  right  ventricle  lay  behind  the  costal 
cartilages  from  end  to  end,  from  the 
sternum,  namely,  to  the  ribs  to  which 
they  are  united ;  and  in  half  of  these  ( 3 
in  6)  the  ventricle  extended  to  the  left, 
beyond  the  cartilages  and  behind  the  ribs. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  (19  in  36)  the 
longitudinal  furrow  extended  either  up  to 
the  ends  of  the  cartilages,  a  little  beyond 
them,  or  half  an  inch  or  less  to  the  right 
of  them,  so  that  in  all  these  cases  the  car- 
diac cartilages  covered  the  right  ventricle 
almost  or  quite  from  end  to  end.    In  the 
remaining  instances  (17  in  S6)  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cartilages,  varying 
from  less  than  an  inch  to  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  ("7  to  1'7  inch)  extended 
beyond  the  right  ve.ntricle.    (Note  36.) 

The  body  of  the  right  ventricle,  start- 
ing from  a  vertical  line  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  extended  to  the 
left  in  all  the  cases,  from  a  little  over  half 
an  inch  (-6  inch)  to  almost  four  inches 


(3-S  inch).  Between  these  two  extreme 
instances  there  was  every  shade  of  diller- 
ence.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
(35  in  52)  the  right  ventricle  extended 
from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  sternum,  and  behind  the  cardiac  car- 
tilages.   (Note  37.) 

(2)'  The  transverse  or  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  furrow  was  situated  to  the 
ri-4it  of  the  right  edge  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  sternum,  and  behind  the  right 
costal  cartilages,  in  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  (36  in  51),  at  that  edge  in  a  fraction 
of  them  (3  in  51),  and  to  the  left  of  that 
edo-e,  and  therefore  behind  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  sternum,  in  one-fourth  of 
them  (12  in  51).  In  one  instance  the 
rio-ht  auriculo-ventricular  furrow  extend- 
ed an  inch  and  a  third  (1-3  inch)  to  the 
rio-ht  of  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  so 
as'to  lie  behind  the  right  costal  cartilages 
to  that  extent,  and  in  five  instances  its 
rif^ht  limit  was  situated  behind  the  mid- 
dle hne  of  the  sternum.  Between  these 
two  extreme  limits  there  was  every  grada- 
tion in  the  position  of  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  furrow. 

The  left  edge  of  the  auricular  portion  of 
the  right  auricle  gives,  as  a  rule,  very 
nearly  the  position  of  the  right  edge  of 
the  arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle, 
where  it  is  about  to  end  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.    The  right  edge  of  the  arterial 
cone,  starting  from  the  tricuspid  orifice, 
invariably  inclines,  as  it  ascends,  from 
right  to  left.     There  was  considerable 
difference  in  the  degree  of  its  inclination, 
which  was  measured  by  the  distance  be- 
tween the  right  limit  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  furrow   and  a  line  drawn 
downwards  from  the  right  edge  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.    The  right  edge  of  the 
arterial  cone  swerved  as  it  ascended  from 
right  to  left  in  one  instance,  a  man,  to 
tlie  extent  of  two  inches,  and  in  another, 
also  a  man,  to  that  of  a  little  over  half  an 
inch  (-6  inch).    There  was  every  variety 
of  inclination  between  these  extreme  in- 
stances, but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
(34  in  51)  the  curved  line  of  the  right 
border  of  the  arterial  cone  bent  down- 
Avards,  with  an  inclination  from  left  to 
right  of  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half,  the  boundary  line  starting  above 
from  the  right  border  of  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  ending  below  in 
the  auriculo-ventricular  furrow.  (Note 
38.) 

Breadth  artd  Position  of  the  Pulmoimry 
Artery.— Ah  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  the  point  of  convergence  towards 


•  Tho  transverse  furrow,  which  is  the  ap- 
parent bounrlary-line  between  tlic  right  auri- 
cle and  the  right  ventricle,  is  about  half  an 
inch  to  tlie  riglit  of  the  real  boundary-liiie 
between  those  cavities.    See  note  at  page  379. 
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wliicli  tlie  n^lit  voii(,ric-le  propels  its  blood, 
this  IS  the  iiiitLinil  i)l;icc!  foi-  cxamiiiin"' 
the  position  of  tiiat  artery.  Tiie  piili)H> 
nary  artery  Ibniis,  indeed,  tiio  i)ointed 
apex  ol  a  trian<,rle,  tlic  body  of  wincii  is 
constituted  by  tiie  front  of  tlie  rij,dit  ven- 
triele,  its  Ijase  by  the  lower  boundary  of 
that  eavity,  resting  on  the  central  tendon 
of  tiie  diaphragm,  its  left  side  by  the 
longitudinal  lurrow,  and  its  right  side  by 
the  iiuriculo-veiitricular  furrow.' 


Tiie  breadth  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
varied  from  a  little  over  half  an  inch  (-(j 
iuchj  to  a  little  under  an  inch  and  a  half 
(1-45  inch).    Between  tliese  two  extreme 
limits,  both  of  whicli  occurred  in  men 
there  was  every  kind  of  variation  in  tlie 
breadth  of  the  artery.    The  width  of  the 
artery  depended  as  much  on  the  amount 
of  blood  tiiat  it  happened  to  contain  as  on 
the  natural  size  of  the  vessel.    In  one- 
third  of  tiie  cases  (18  in  45)  the  breadth 
of]  the  artery  varied  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  less  than  an  inch,  and  of 
these  three  were  boys  and  four  were 
young  people  ;  and  in  one-third  of  them 
(17  in  45)  the  breadth  varied  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  of 
these  the  youngest  was  a  girl  of  16,  the 
rest  being  adults.    The  pulmonary  artery 
was  wider  than  tlie  aorta  in  twenty-seven 
cases,  narrower  than  the  aorta  in  eleven, 
and  of  the  same  width  as  the  aorta  in  six' 
(JSTote  39.) 

In  one  instance  the  right  border  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  at  its  origin  lay  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
and  in  another  it  was  covered  by  the  ster- 
num to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  so  that  a 
mere  rim  of  the  artery  (-25  inch)  appeared 
in  the  second  left  space.  Between  these 
two  extreme  instances  there  Avas  every 
degree  of  difierence  in  the  position  of  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
right  or  the  left. 

In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  (31  in  45)  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  situated  partly  be- 
hind the  sternum,  and  partly  beliind  the 
upper  cartilages  and  spaces  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum  ;  but  in  one-third  of  them 
(14  in  45)  the  vessel  lay  entirely  to  the 
left  of  that  bone,  and  behind  the  upper 
spaces  and  cartilages. 

Of  those  instances  in  which  the  artery 
lay  completely  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
in  three-fourths  (11  in  14)  the  right  bor- 
der of  the  vessel  was  on  a  line  with  or  a 
little  beyond  the  left  liordcr  of  the  bone, 
and  in  the  remainder  (3  in  14)  it  was 
placed  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  that  l)one.  Of  tlic  in- 
stances in  which  the  artery  lav  jiartly  be- 
hind the  sternum,  partly  behind  the  car- 
tilages and  their  spaces,  in  all  but  one- 
fifth  (6  in  31)  the  vessel  was  situated  to  a 

'  Or  ratlicr  hy  a  line  half  an  inoli  to  the 
left  of  tlie  lurrow.    See  note  at  page  379. 


I  greater  extent  behind  the  spaces  than  the 
sternum.  In  no  single  instance  was  the 
art(!ry  entirely  cover(;d  by  that  bone.  In 
the  large  majority  of  the  cases,  therefore, 
the  greater  part  (in  25  of  45  instances  I,  or 
tiie  wliole  (in  14  of  45  instances),  of  the 
artery  bore  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  and' 
presented  itself  behind  the  ujipcr  co'^tal 
cartilages  and  their  s]>aces  from  the  first 
cartilage  to  the  third  space.    (Xote  40  ) 

Bvpxultk  of  tlui  Lcfi  Ventricle.  —  The 
breadth  of  the  left  ventricle  as  it  is  seen 
111  front  where  it  extends  from  the  septum 
between  the  ventricles  to  the  left  l)order 
of  the  heart,  varied  from  almost  half  an 
inch  (-4  inch)  to  almost  an  inch  and  a  half 
(1-4  inch).    The  average  width  of  the 
ventricle  was  four-fifths  of  an  inch  (-8 
nich).    The  projiortion  that  the  width  of 
the  left  ventricle  at  its  anterior  aspect 
bore  to  the  width  of  the  wiiole  heart 
varied  from  less  than  one-tenth  (-08  to  10) 
to  more  than  three-tenths  (3-2  to  10). 
^  As  a  rule,  when  the  ventricle  was  actu- 
ally narrow,  it  was  also  ])roportionally 
narrow  in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the 
heart ;  and  when  the  ventricle  was  actu- 
ally wide,  it  was  also  proportionally  Avide 
in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the  heart. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  few 
that  I  need  not  give  the  details  here 
(Note  41.) 

Position  of  the  Apex  of  the  Heart.~The 
line  of  junction  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
nbs  to  their  cartilages  is  a  landmark  of 
some  clinical  importance,  for,  aided  by 
knowledge,  this  line  may  be  pretty  nearl'y 
ascertained  during  life.     A  downward 
bow  is  made  by  tlie  descending  curves  of 
those  ribs  and  of  their  cartilaires,  and 
their  junction  usually  corresponds  to  tlie 
deepest  part  of  the  bow.    The  left  bound- 
ary of  the  heart  at  the  apex  was  situated 
in  one  instance  an  inch  to  the  left,  and  in 
another  instance  an  inch  to  the  right  of 
the  .junction  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib  to  its 
cartilage  ;  in  five  cases  out  of  fortv-two 
this  left  boundary  was  at  that  junction, 
in  eighteen  it  extended  to  the  left  of  it, 
and  in  six  it  M-as  seated  to  the  right  of  it. 

The  relation  of  the  lower  anterior  edge 
of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  to  the 
apex  of  the  heart  is  a  point  of  clinical 
value.  The  septum  between  the  upper 
and  lower  lobes  is  situated  a  little  way  to 
the  left  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  tliis 
portion  of  the  upiier  lobe  is  detached  as  it 
were  from  the  Ixidy  of  the  lung  and  dips 
downwards  and  forwards,  so  that  it  mav 
devote  itself  to  the  protection  of  the  apex 
around  Avhich  it  is  folded,  being  situated 
outside,  liehiiid  and  in  front  of,  above  and 
slightly  below  the  apex.  A  small  tongue 
of  lung,  the  existence  of  which  I  pointed 
out  in  1844,  frequently  interposes  itself 
between  the  front  and  under  surface  of 
the  apex  and  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
This  tongue  of  lung  and  the  adjoining 
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structure  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  up- 
per lobe  play  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  forward  and  backward  play  ot 
the  apex  of  the  heart.    When  the  apex 
comes  forward  towards  the  ribs  and  spaces 
durin"-  the  contraction  of  the  ventnc  e, 
the  tono-ue  of  lung  retracts  ;  when  the 
apex  retracts,  the  tongue  of  lung  expands; 
and  thus  those  two  structures  uitercbange 
with  and  adapt  themselves  to  each  other 
durin'i-  the  movements  of  the  heart  and 
the  liin-TS.    Tliis  tongue  of  lung  that  thus 
laps  round  and  in  front  of  the  apex  was 
present  in  two-fifths  of  the  series  of  cases 
under  observation  (24  in  61),  was  absent 
in  one-half  of  them  (31  in  61),  and  was 
iust  indicated  in  the  form  of  an  mward 
curve  in  one-tenth  of  them  (6  m  bl). 
This  tongue  was  strongly  marked  m  one- 
third  of  the  instances  in  which  it  existed 
(8  in  24),  was  slightly  marked  in  another 
third  (9  in  24),  and  was  of  intermediate 
form  in  the  remaining  third  (7  m  24). 
Besides  these  instances,  this  tongue  was 
present  in  eighteen  additional  examples 
in  my  possession  :  in  one-half  of  these  it 
was  large  and  pronounced  (9  in  18),  in 
four  of  them  it  was  of  medium  size,  and 
in  four  it  was  small. 

During  and  after  death  the  apex  con- 
tracts iirone  direction,  or  upwards  and  to 
the  right  towards  the  centre  of  the  heart, 
and  the  left  lunsi  retracts  in  another  di- 
rection or  to  the^left.    The  heart  is  there- 
fore more  exposed  after  death  than  dur- 
ino-  life.    This  especially  applies  to  the 
ap'ex  of  the  heart.    As  a  rule,  however, 
in  these  cases,  the  apex  and  the  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  the  heart  are  still  covered 
to"  a  certain  extent  by  lung  (in  34  in- 
stances out  of  58).    In  two  of  these  in- 
stances the  lung  covered  the  heart  from 
the  apex  towards  the  sternum  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  inches  and  a  half,  but  in  the 
rest  of  them  the  extent  of  lung  in  front  of 
the  apex  varied  in  breadth  from  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  In 
one-sixth  of  the  cases  (9  in  58)  the  edge  of 
the  lung  was  on  a  line  with  or  crossed  the 
apex,  and  in  one-fourth  of  them  (15  in 
58)  it  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the  heart, 
so  as  to  expose  the  apex.    The  space  thus 
left  between  the  lung  and  the  apex  varied 
from  one  inch  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch. 
(J^ote42.) 

The  Breadth  and  Position  of  the  Ascend- 
inrj  Aorta.— The  breadth  of  the  ascending 
aorta  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  (1-45),  its  average  breath  being 
nearly  one  inch  ( -96  inch).    (Note  43.) 

The  aorta  \ras  usually  narrower  than 
the  pulmonary  artery  (in  27  of  44  cases), 
but  it  was  sometimes  wider  than  that  ves- 
sel (11  in  44),  and  in  a  few  instances  (6  in 
44),  the  two  arteries  were  of  equal  breadth. 
When  the  aorta  was  less  than  an  inch  in 
width,  it  was  very  seldom  wider  than  the 
pulmonary  artery  (in  2  of  36  cases) ;  but 


when  the  aorta  was  an  inch  or  more  ui 
breadth,  it  was  more  often  the  wider  ot 
the  two  arteries,  in  the  proportion  of  nine 
to  eight.    (Kote  44.) 

The  ascending  aorta  was  completely 
covered  by  the  sternum  in  nearly  one-half 
of  the  cases  (19  in  45),  and  of  these  in- 
stances, in  one-third  the  artery  was  cen- 
tral (6),  in  one-third  (6)  it  inclined  to  the 
right,  and  in  one-third  (7)  it  inclined  to 

the  left.  ,^  „  . 

In  one-third  of  the  cases  (15  in  45)  the 
ascending  aorta  was  visible  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
and  in  six  of  these  the  exposure  of  the 
artery  to  the  right  was  great,  the  whole 
artery  being  brought  into  view  in  one 
case  in  which  there  was  excessive  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen. 

In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (11  in  45), 
the  ascending  aorta  was  partially  visible 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  but  in  only  one 
instance  did  the  breadth  of  the  portion  of 
the  artery  thus  exposed  amount  to  more 
than  the  third  of  an  inch.    (Note  45.) 

The  Position  of  the  ''Root  of  the  Aorfa, 
indudinq  the  Orifice,  Valve,^  and  Sinuses  of 
the  Aoria.—l  possess  only  seven  illustra- 
tions of  the  position  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta.  They,  however,  show  the  aortic 
valve  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  as 
the  anatomical  relations  of  the  "root  of 
the  aorta"  to  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  to  the  visible  portion  of  the 
ascending  aorta  are  very  definite,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  the  position  of  the  aortic 
valve,  when  we  know  that  of  the  pul- 


monic valve,  and  that  of  the  ascending 
aorta. 


'  I  have  adopted  the  term  "root  of  the 
aorta"  at  the  sugge.stion  of  Mr.  Marshall  and 
with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Sharpey. 

2  Ilaller,  writing  in  Latin,  correctly  desig- 
nates the  valves  of  the  heart  under  the  term 
"valvulfe,"  derived  from  "valv;e,"  folding 
doors,  thi^a — "valviilse  semilunares,"  "val- 
vule mitralcs,"  "  valvulte  in  quas  annuhim 
venosum  divisernnt."  Senac  (Structure  du 
Cceur),  speaking  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
uses  the  terms  "valvules  tricuspidales,  mi- 
trales,  et  sigmoides  ;"  and  Douglas,  in  his 
translation  of  Winslow,  describes  the  "tri- 
cuspid valves,"  the  "mitral  valves,"  and 
the  "semilunar  valves." 

Portal  was  apparently  the  first  to  speak  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  under  the  name  respectively  of 
"valvule  mitral e"  and  "valvule  triglochine," 
on  the  ground,  long  previously  recognized  by 
anatomists,  that  the  flaps  of  each  of  those 
valves  are  attached  to  a  valvular  ring. 

The  English  word  "valve"  has  been  ap- 
plied by  engineers  and  in  common  use  to  the 
meclianisui,  as  a  whole,  for  preventing  the 
back-flow  of  fluid,  and  not  to  one  or  otlier  of 
tlie  flaps  composing  tliat  mechanism.  I  have 
tlierefore,  here  and  elsewliore,  spoken  of  the 
semilunar  flaps  of  the  aortic  or  pulmonic 
valve,  and  not  of  the  semilunar  valves. 
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Tlic  nsccndiiig  aorta,  as  it  mounts  up- 
wnrd.s,  eiu-vf.s  lirst  to  tin;  riji(lit  ami  tliL-n 
to  thu  left.  The  uppei-  and  lower  endw  of 
the  curve  bear  to  the  lell.  and  the  centre 
of  tlie  curve  bears  to  the  rij^ht.  ^^'\utu^ 
tlierefore,  the  visible  portion  of  the  as- 
eendin-,'  aorta  is  situated  liir  to  the  left  or 
far  to  the  riglit,  the  sinuses  and  valve  of 
the  aorta  are  also  situated  far  to  the  left 
or  far  to  the  right,  their  bearing  hcin" 
always  more  to  the  left  than  that  of  the 
ascentling  aorta.  The  lower  boundary  of 
the  pulmonic  orifice  corresponds  with  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  aortic  orilice  at 
tlie  junction  of  the  anterior  and  the  left 
posterior  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  situated  just  above  the  left  pos- 
terior aortic  sinus,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  it  extends  to  the  left  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta.  The  root  of  the  aorta  extends  ob- 
liquely downwards  to  the  extent  of  about 
one  inch  below,  and  fully  half  an  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  ex- 
tent being  greater  or  less  in  accordance 
with  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  'root  of 
the  aorta. 

In  one  instance  the  greater  part  of  the 
anterior  aortic  sinus  was  situated  behind 
the  second  left  space  from  its  upper  to  its 
lower  boundary,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta  was  covered  by  the 
left  border  of  the  sternum.  In  this  case 
the  ascending  aorta  occupied  the  left  half 
or  three-fifths  of  the  sternum,  the  right 
side  of  that  bone  being  occupied  by  the 
descending  cava,  and  the  pulmonic  valve 
was  situated  entirely  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum  behind  the  second  cartilage  and 
the  upper  third  of  the  second  space. 

In  another  instance  the  right  border  of 
the  right  posterior  sinus  of  the  aorta  was 
present  in  the  third  right  space  close  to 
the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  root  of  the  aorta 
Avas  covered  by  the  right  three-fifths  of 
the  sternum,  its  left  two-fifths  being  occu- 
pied by  the  arterial  cone  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. In  that  case  the  whole  heart  lay 
more  to  tlie  right  than  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  the  ascending  aorta  extended 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  to  the  ri^ht  of  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum,  and'four-fifths 
of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  third  car- 
tilage, was  covered  by  the  sternum. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  cases,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  that  of 
the  origin  of  the  i)ulmonarv  artery  were 
high  and  much  to  the  left,  aiul  the  situa- 
tion of  the  root  of  the  aorta  was  corre- 
spondingly also  high  and  much  to  the  left. 
In  the  second  of  them,  tiie  ascending  aorta 
and  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
were  low  in  situaticm,  and  were  placed 
very  far  to  the  right ;  and  the  root  of  the 
aorta  was  also  low  in  situation,  and  was 
placed  very  far  to  the  right. 
Of  the  remaining  five  instances,  in  two 


;  the  root  of  the  aorta  was  situated  for  one- 
lilUi  of  its  breadth  in  the  second  left 
space,  and  for  four-fifths  of  its  breadth 

,  behind  the  stermim  on  a  level  with  the 
second  space  and  the  third  cartilage.  In 
two  other  cases,  the  propoi-tion  "of  the 
root  of  tlie  aorta  behind  the  sternum  and 
to  the  left  of  that  bone  was  about  the 
same  as  in  the  two  cases  just  quoted  ;  but 
in  one  of  them  it  was  situated  behind  the 
third  left  cartilage  and  the  upper  third  of 
the  third  left  space ;  while  in  the  other 
mstance  it  was  still  lower,  being  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  carti- 
lage, the  third  space,  and  tlie  upper  bor- 
der of  the  fourth  cartilage. 

The  root  of  the  aorta,  including,  as  I 
have  said,  in  that  term  the  orifice," valve, 
and  sinuses  of  the  artery,  was  oblique  in 
direction  in  all  instances.  Its  longest  or 
oblique  diameter  ranged  from  one  inch  to 
almost  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4);  its  verti- 
cal diameter  varied  from  -8  inch  to  l-Oo 
inch  ;  and  its  transverse  diameter  from  S 
inch  to  1-2  inch.  In  three  instances  the 
transverse  and  vertical  measurements 
were  equal ;  in  two  the  transverse  diam- 
eter exceeded  the  vertical ;  and  in  two 
the  vertical  diameter  exceeded  the  trans- 
verse. 

Although  the  observation  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  in  health 
has  been  limited  to  the  seven  cases  just 
examined,  yet  we  are  able  to  infer  its 
proximate  position  by  the  knowledge  al- 
ready obtained  of  the  situation  of  the 
right  edge  of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  of 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
in  one  case  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of 
the  second  cartilage,  and  in  another  it 
was  as  low  as  the  upper  border  of  the 
fourth  cartilage.    In  the  former  case  the 
root  of  the  aorta  must  have  been  on  a 
level  with  the  second  cartilage  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  second  space,  while 
in  the  latter  case  it  nm.st  have  been  on  a 
level  with  the  fourth  cartilage  and  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  fourth"  space.  The 
usual  position  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  behind  the  second  space 
or  the  third  costal  cartilage,  and  the  usual 
position  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  following 
in  the  wake  of  its  companion  groat  artery, 
must  have  been  on  a  level  with  the  third 
cartilage  and  the  third  .space.    The  ave- 
rage situation  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  must 
therefore  have  been  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  third  cartilage  and 
the  third  space.    In  the  seven  cases  just 
examined,  the  right  edge  of  the  ascending 
aorta  was  situated  on  a  line  to  the  right 
of  the  right  edge  of  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
to  an  extent  varying  from  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  to  more  than  half  an  inch.  In 
the  same  instances  the  left  edge  of  the 
ascending  aorta  was  situated  on  a  line  to 
the  rigiit  of  the  left  edge  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  to  an  extent  varying  from  one-third 
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(•3  inch)  to  three-fifths  of  an  inch.  The  ex- 
tent to  wliich  the  ascending  aorta  bore  to 
the  right  in  relation  to  the  root  of  the  aorta 
was  governed  by  two  circnnistances :  (1) 
the  degree  to  which  the  ascending  aorta 
was  situated  to  the  right  or  to  the  left : 


and  (2)  the  distension  or  collapse  of  the 
artery.  (1)  The  root  of  the  aorta  was 
situated  further  to  the  left  in  relation  to 
the  ascending  aorta,  when  the  position  of 
tlie  ascending  aorta  was  far  to  the  left 
than  when  it  was  far  to  the  right.  (2) 


Fig.  47. 

Anterior  aspect. 


p. 

3 


Posterior  aspect  of  tlie  heart. 

Sliowiag  tlio  pulmoaic  and  aortic  valves  closed  ;  the  tricuspid  aud  mitral  orifices  opea. 

diastole  of  the  ventricles. 

Fig.  48. 


Period  of  the 


p. 
a 


Showing  the  pulmonic  and  aortic  criflces  open  ;  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  orifices  shut. 

of  the  veutricles. 


Period  of  the  systole 


The  root  of  the  aorta  was  further  to  the 
left  in  relation  to  the  ascending  aorta 
when  the  breadth  of  the  artery  was  great 
owing  to  distension,  than  when  it  was 
small  owing  to  collapse. 

In  one  instance,  a  case  with  great  in- 
testinal distension,  the  whole  of  the  as- 
cending aorta  was  situated  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum,  and  in  that  instance  the 
VOL.  II. — 25 


greater  portion  of  the  root  of  the  aorta 
must  have  been  also  situated  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum.  In  another  instance,  the 
ascending  aorta  was  situated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  one-half  of  its  breadth 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and  in  that 
instance  the  greater  portion  of  the  root  of 
the  aorta  nuist  have  liocn  also  situated  to 
the  left  of  the  sternum. 
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In  one-half  of  the  cases  (19  in  45),  the 
wlioli!  of  tlic  aorta  was  covered  by  the 
steriunn,  and  in  most  of  these  tlie  greater 
part  of  tlie  root  of  the  aorta  must  have 
been  also  covered  by  the  sternum,  but  its 
left  l)order  must  liave  usually  passed  a 
little  to  the  left  of  that  bone,  being  situ- 
ated bcliiud  one  of  the  cartilages  or  spaces 
close  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum. 

Under  these  circumstances  tiie  average 
or  standard  position  of  tiie  root  of  the 
aorta  must  have  been  behind  tiie  left  two- 
thirds  or  half  of  the  sternum  on  a  level 
•with  the  third  cartilage  and  the  third 
si^acc,  its  left  border  being  placed  behind 
and  below  that  cartilage  at  its  articulation 
to  the  sternum.    (iSTote  46.) 

The  Position  of  the  Aortic  Sivuses,  and 
the  Flaps  of  the  Aortic  Valve.' — The  aortic 
orifice  looks  towards  the  apex  of  the  ven- 
tricle in  a  direction  to  the  left  downwards, 
and  slightljf  forwards.  The  aspect  of  the 
orifice  is  therefore  oblique,  its  obliquity 
being  usually  quite  as  great  from  above 
downwards,  as  from  left  to  right.  When 
the  heart  bears  imduly  to  the  left,  the 
downward  obliquity  of  the  aortic  orifice  is 
greater  than  when  it  bears  unduly  to  the 
right. 

The  root  of  the  aorta,  including  the 
aortic  orifice,  valve,  and  sinuses,  projects 
forwards,  in  front  of  the  mitral  valve  and 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  so  as  to  in- 
terpose itself  between  the  orifice  of  the 
•pulmonary  artery  above  and  the  tricuspid 
orifice  below.  The  root  of  the  aorta  thus 
separates  those  two  openings  from  each 
other,  the  conns  arteriosus  being  situated 
in  front  of  it.  When  a  section  is  made 
through  the  auricles  across  the  base  of 
the  heart,  so  as  to  expose  the  four  great 
openings  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonic, 
the  aortic,  and  the  tricuspid  orifices, 
viewed  in  their  natural  position,  are  seen 
to  range  themselves  in  a  line  from  above 
downwards,  the  mitral  orifice  being  sit- 
uated behind  the  lower  half  of  the  aortic 
and  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  tricus- 
pid orifice.  This  line  is  not,  however, 
straight,  but  is  somewhat  convex,  the 
convexity  looking  backwards,  so  that  the 
pulmonic  and  tricuspid  orifities  which  are 
situated  at  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  line  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
aortic  orifice,  which  occupies  the  central 
position.  When  the  line  of  the  three 
orifices  is  looked  at  in  front,  it  is  seen  to 
take  an  oblique  direction  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  right  to  left,  the 
pulmonic  orifice  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
line  being  situated  partly  behind  and 
chiefly  to  the  left  of  the  left  (idge  of  the 
sternum  at  the  second  left  cartilage  and 
space,  and  the  tricusjjid  orifice  being  sit- 
uated bebind  the  right  half  of  the  ster- 
num at  its  lower  portion. 


'  See  Figs.  47,  48,  and  49. 


The  Aortic  Ve.itHjulc,^^  or  Intcrvalvu- 
lar  Spme  of  the  Left  V<:nlri<■U.—^\' Imn  the 
semilunar  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve  meet 
togetlier  so  as  to  shut  the  aortic  aperture, 
they  lall  backwards  into  a  short  space 
that  I  have  described  in  my  "Medical 
Anatomy"  under  the  name  of  the  -'inter- 
valvular  space  in  the  left  veiiiricle."  I 
have  here,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Sharpey,  adopted  the  appropriate 
name  of  tlie  "aortic  vestibule"  for  this 
space,  which  is  well  seen  in  the  prepara- 
tion from  which  Fig.  49  was  taken,  in 
wdiich  the  semilunar  flaps  of  the  aortic 
valve  are  seen  through  an  opening  cut  in 
the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve.  The 
aortic  vestibule  bends  forwards  and  to  the 
right  from  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  forms  the  channel  between  the 
cavity  of  that  ventricle  and  its  outlet  at 
the  aortic  aperture.  The  walls  of  the 
aortic  vestibule  are  rigid  and  unyielding, 
and  it  therefore  retains  its  size  during 
every  stage  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 
These  walls  are  muscular  in  front  and  to 
the  left,  where  they  are  lined  by  rigid 
fibrous  tissue,  and  where  the  space  is  sit- 
uated immediately  behind  the  conus  arte- 
riosus of  the  right  ventricle ;  fibro-cartil- 
aginous  on  the  right,  where  they  are 
formed  by  the  central  fibro-cartilage  and 
"  fibrous  septum"  of  the  heart ;  and  fibrous 
behind,  where  they  are  formed  by  the 
base  of  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral 
valve  and  the  adjoining  wall  of  the  left 
auricle,  upon  which  the  posterior  sinuses 
of  the  aortic  valve  are  implanted. 

The  aortic  vestibule  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  heart,  and  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  organ.  The 
conus  ao'teriosus  and  the  orifice  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  are  in  front  of  it ;  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  and  right  auricle  are  to  the 
right  of  it ;  and  the  mitral  valve  and  left 
auricle  are  behind  it.  During  the  ven- 
tricular diastole,  when  the  left  ventricle 
is  of  full  size,  the  aortic  vestibule  is  the 
narrowest  portion  or  bent  neck  of  the  ven- 
tricle, and  it  then  receives  the  flaps  of  the 
closed  aortic  valve  which  fall  liack  into 
its  cavity.  During  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole, on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ventricle 
has  completely  contracted  u]ion  its  con- 
tents so  as  to  present  an  almost  solid  mass, 
the  aortic  vestibule  moves  downwards  and 
to  the  left  towards  the  apex,  and  becomes 
the  widest  part  of  the  small  remaining 
cavity,  and  the  presence  of  this  space  then 
allows  the  mitral  valve  to  remain  closed 
up  to  the  einl  of  the  systole  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  on  its  anterior  flap. 

The  "  aortic  vestibule, "  as  Mr.  Marshall 
suggests,  is  a  short  conus  arteriosus,  since 
it  corresponds  in  relative  position  and 
function,  though  not  in  shape  or  size,  or 
in  the  strueture  of  its  Avails,  to  the  comis 
arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle,  immedi- 
ately behind  whi<di  it  is  situated.  These 
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two  analogous  parts  take  opposite  direc- 
tions in  relation  to  each  otlier,  and  re- 
'ipcctively  to  the  ventricle  from  which  they 
sprinc^  and  the  trrcat  artery  to  which  they 
proceed.  The  "right  conus  artervmcs  as- 
cends with  a  bearing  to  the  left,  and 

Fig.  49. 


curves  backwards  to  end  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  ;  wliile  the  aortic  vestibule  or  left 
comis  arteriosus  ascends  with  a  bearing  to 
the  riflit  and  bends  forwards  to  terminate 
in  tlie  root  of  the  aorta.  Those  two  fjreat 
arteries,  following  tlie  direction  ot  the 

Fig.  50. 


Aortic  valve  shut,  socq  in  tho  aortic  vestibule  of 
tlie  left  ventricle,  whicli  parts  are  exposed  hy  cut- 
ting a  flap  in  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral  val\e 
and  piauiug  it  backwards. 


conus  arteriosus  from  which  they  respec- 
tively spring,  cross  each  other  in  their  on- 
ward and  upward  course,  so  that  the  pul- 
monary artery  proceeds  loackwards  to  the 
left  and  then  to  the  right,  while  the  as- 
cending aorta  proceeds  forwards  to  the 
right  and  then  to  the  left.  If  the  two 
cavities  be  looked  at  as  a  combined  whole, 
each  with  its  ventricle,  its  conus  arteriosus, 
and  its  great  artery,  they  reseml)le  some- 
what the  curious  double  oil  and  vinegar 
flask  tbat  is  met  with  so  commonly  in  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  South  Germany. 

Tlie  central  fhro-c(i,rtikuie  and  "  te))f7.f- 
nous  septum''''  of  the  heart  form,  as  I  have 
just  said,  the  right  wall  of  the  aortic  ves- 
tibule. The  fleshy  septum  terminates  at 
its  base  in  a  strong  tendinous  aponeurosis 
or  fibro-cartilagc,  which  forms  a  part  of 
great  importance  in  the  structure  of  the 
licart,  and  which  is  well  seen  in  the  prep- 
aration from  wbich  Figs.  4!)  and  50  have 
been  taken.  Tlie  muscular  septum  (t>) 
is,  in  fact,  converted  at  this  region  into  a 
fibrous  septum ;  but  while  the  muscular 


Other  half  of  the  heart  represented  ia  Fig.  51, 
showiug  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  and  the 
fleshy  septum  (d)  with  its  continuation  iu  the  form 
of  a  ''fibrous  soptam,"  which  is  also  seen  in  tho 
companion  figure. 

septum  separates  the  two  ventricles,  the 
flbrous  septum  separates  the  left  ventricle 
from  the  right  auricle  as  well  as  from  the 
top  of  the  right  ventricle.  Higher  up  this 
fibrous  septum  is  converted  into  the  cen- 
tral fibro-cartilage,  which  corresponds  to 
the  central  fibro-cartilage  and  bone  of  the 
heart  of  the  ox  (Fig.  52),  and  whidi  is 
converted  into  bone  in  a  human  heart  in 
my  possession.  The  central  fibro-car- 
tilage, as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  48,  forms  a 
firm  bond  of  connection  between  the  ten- 
dinous rings  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
orifices,  the  central  or  inner  angles  of  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  the  right  pos- 
terior sinus  of  the  aorta,  and  the  aortic 
vestibule.  It  also  gives  insertion  to  mus- 
cular fibres  from  the  left  and  the  right 
ventricles  (Fig.  51  A),  which,  sweeping 
round  from  the  left  and  the  right  respec- 
tively, blend  together  toward  the  base  of 
the  posterior  longitudinal  furrow,  so  as  to 
form  short  central  bands  of  fibres,  which 
dip  forwards  at  right  angles  to  the  circu- 
lar fibres,  deepening  as  they  advance, 
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cuter  and  f^o  to  form  llio  soptuiii  and  end  I 
in  tlic  cientnil  lihro-cartila^'u,  wliicli  gives  I 
origin  to  numerous  nuiseular  lihres,  to  tiie  i 
inter-auricular  septum,  and  tlu;  rij^dit  and 
left  auricles.    J)uriug  the  vtnitricidar  sys- 
tole the  central  libro-cartilage,  and  w'ith 
it  the  aortic  vestibule  and  all  the  adjacent 
parts,  are  drawu  downwards  aud  to  fclie 


Fig.  51. 


Showinaf  the  muscular  fibres  nnraveUodof  the  left 
ami  right  ventricles.  B,  Fibres  from  the  left  andriirht 
vpntriclos  going  to  the  oenti-al  flbro-cartilage  of  the 
heart,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  eeptum. 


left  towards  the  apex  by  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricular  fibres  inserted  into  the 
tendinous  ring  and  especially  into  the 
central  fibro-cartilage,  which  thus  becomes 
the  focus  and  movable  pivot  of  the  heart, 
wliich  binds  together  all  those  important 
parts  and  gives  to  them  a  coniniou  move- 
ment. 

The  setting  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  is 
muscular  anteriorly  and  to  the  left,  and 
fibrous  posteriorly  and  to  the  right.  The 
nuiscular  setting  is  made  by  the  anterior 
half  of  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
the  filn-ous  setting  by  the  anterior  cusp  of 
the  mitral  valve  and  its  continuation  to- 
wards the  left  auricle;,  and  by  the  central 
fibro-cartilage.  During  the  diastole  the 
anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve  divides 
the  ventricle  into  two  portions,  each  with 
its  own  aperture,  an  anterior  or  aortic 
portion,  out  of  which  the  blood  pours 
during  the  systole  through  the  aortic  ori- 
fice, and  a  posterior  or  mitral  portion,  into 
which  the  blood  flows  during  the  diastole 
through  the  mitral  orifice. 

There  is  one  anterior,  and  there  are  two 
posterior  and  lateral  aortic  sinuses.  The 
right  or  anterior  coronary  artciry  springs 
from  the  anterior  sinus,  and  the  left  or 
posterior  coronary  artery  from  the  left 
posterior  sinus.  The  right  posterior  sinus 
is  sometimes  called  the  intercoronary 
sinus.     Owing  to  the  obliquity  down- 


wards, forwards,  and  to  the  right  of  iha 
orifice  of  tiie  aorta,  the  right  posterior 
flap  of  tiie  aortic  valve  is  much  lower  in 
Iiositioii  than  the  other  Ha|,s.  Thus  the 
lower  boundary  of  that  llaji  was  in  two 
instances  half  an  inch  lower  than  the 
lower  boundary  of  eith(;r  of  the  other 
flaps.  In  another  example,  in  which  tlie 
aorta  was  far  to  the  right,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  right  posteri(u-  cusp  was  only^i 
quarter  of  an  inch  lower  than  that  of  the 
left  posterifjr  cusp,  but  it  was  half  an  inch 
lower  than  the  lower  edge  of  the  anterior 
cusp. 

The  root  of  the  aorta  is  buried  in  the 
centre  of  the  heart,  and  is  therefore  en- 
circled by  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
the  two  other  great  vessels.  The  cres- 
centic  edge  of  the  anterior  sinus  is  at- 
tached throughout  to  the  central  fibro- 
cartilage  which  forms  the  summit  of  the 
interventricular  septum.  The  anterior 
sinus  is  covered  in  front  by  the  wnm  arte- 
riosus and,  higher  up,  on  the  right  side,  to 
a  varying  extent,  by  the  auricular  portion 
of  the  right  auricle,  and  on  the  left  side 
by  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  left  and  right  halves  respectively 
of  the  right  and  left  posterior  flaps  of  the 
aortic  valve  are  attached  at  their  junction, 
and  along  their  lower  border  to  the  ante- 
rior cusp  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  to  the 
aponeurosis  that  is  continuous  with  that 
cusp.  At  this  situation  the  two  posterior 
sinuses  of  the  aorta  are  in  front  of  the  left 
auricle.    (Figs.  49  and  50.) 

The  left  half  of  the  left  posterior  sinus 
is  attached  at  its  root  to  the  muscular 
base  of  the  left  ventricle,  aud  is  covered, 
going  from  right  to  left,  first  by  the  auric- 
ular portion  of  the  right  auricle,  and  then 
by  the  inner  or  right'  wall  of  the  pulmon- 
ary artery.  The  junction  of  the  anterior 
to  the  left  posterior  flap  of  the  aortic 
I  valve  is  usually  a  little  in  front  of  the 
j  junction  of  the  posterior  and  the  left  ante- 
rior flaps  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  that 
a  pin  thrust  through  that  artery  at  the 
junction  of  the  flaps  in  question  "into  the 
aorta,  appears  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
1  behind  the  junction  of  tho.'^e  aortic  flaps  ; 
I  but  in  one  instance  the  pin,  thus  inserted, 
pierced  through  the  junction  of  the  aortic 
llaps  as  well  as  through  that  of  the  pul- 
monic daps.  The  left  or  posterior  coron- 
ary artery  at  its  origin  is,  in  one  of  my 
preparations,  '25  inch  from  the  left  edge 
of  the  left  posterior  cusp,  and  '4  inch  froin 
its  right  edge,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  this  represents  the  usual  posi- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  artery. 

The  I'elations  of  the  rigiit  posterior 
sinus  of  the  aorta  are  of  remarkable  extent 
and  importance.  The  centre  and  right 
side  of  the  root  of  that  sinus  is  firmly  at- 
tached to  or  incorporated  with  the  central 
libro-cnrtilage  and  fibrous  septum  of  the 
heart   that  crown  the  interventricular 
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^cptnm  To  the  left  of  this  attachment 
to  the  fibro-cartilage,  the  right  aortic 
sinus  is  luiited,  as  we  liave  just  seen,  to 
the  anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve,  and 
it  is  seated  in  front  of  tlie  left  auricle. 
To  the  right  and  in  front  of  this  attach- 
ment, it  Is  closely  connected  with  the 
inner  or  left  angle  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 
The  right  wall  of  the  right  posterior  sinus, 
as  it  advances  to  join  the  right  edge  of  the 
anterior  sinus,  is  covered  first  by  the  inner 
or  left  wall  of  the  right  auricle,  and  finally 
by  the  inner  or  posterior  wall  of  the  arte- 
rial cone  of  the  right  ventricle. 

This  right  aortic  sinus  is  thus  closely 
connected  with  every  important  part  of 
the  heart,  except  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  right  and  left  ventricle,  the  right  and 
left  auricle,  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves  are  all  of  them  attached  to  or  in 
contact  with  it:  and  the  central  fibro- 
cartilage  of  the  heart,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  which  the  base  of  this  sinus  is  incor- 
porated acts  as  a  tie  that  binds  together 
the  allied  movements  of  those  parts.' 
The  descending  vena  cava  also  comes  into 
contact  with  the  upper  portion  of  this 
sinus. 

Mr.  Thurnam  brought  into  notice, 
thirty-three  years  ago,  the  extensive  and 
important  bearings  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
aorta,  in  especial  relation  to  aneurism  of 
those  parts. 

It  is  customary  for  authors  on  anatomy, 
following  the  original  error  of  the  great 
Valsalva,  unfortunately  repeated  by  Mr. 
Thurnam,  and  more  recently  by  that 
great  anatomist,  Henle,  to  describe  the 
aortic  sinuses  as  being  two  of  them  ante- 
rior, and  one  posterior.  I  have  examined 
the  heart  in  situ  in  many  bodies,  with  re- 
gard to  this  point,  and  I  have  always 
found  those  sinuses  and  the  corresponding 
rtaps  of  the  aortic  valve  in  the  position  I 
have  described,  one  being  anterior,  and 
two  posterior.  A  little  consideration  as 
to  the  known  relation  of  these  sinuses  to 
other  parts,  the  position  of  which  is  well 
ascertained  and  admitted,  will  show  that 
two  of  these  sinuses  are  posterior  and 
lateral,  and  that  only  one  of  them  is  an- 
terior. 

The  right  and  left  posterior  flaps  of  the 
aortic  valve  are  attached  in  about  an 
equal  degree  to  the  anterior  mitral  cusp, 
as  is  shown  in  drawings  and  many  hearts 
now  around  me,  and  in  Dr.  Johii  Eeid's 
figure.''  The  anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral 
valve  is  on  a  level  with  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  that  either  of  tlie  aortic  sinuses 
that  are  attached  to  that  flap  can  be  situ- 
ated at  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta  ; 
they  must,  indeed,  both  be  posterior  in 

'  See  Fig.  50. 

*  "  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,"  vol.  i.  p.  588. 
See  also  Fi<js.  47,  48,  aud  49. 


position.  Again,  while  the  right  or  ante- 
rior coronary  artery  arises  from  the  an- 
terior aortic  sinus,  the  left  or  posterior 
coronary  artery  arises  from  the  left  poste- 
rior sinus;  and  while  the  right  artery 
advances  to  the  right  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  left  artery  passes  to  the  left  be- 
hind the  pulmonary  artery.  Further,  the 
origin  of  the  left  coronary  artery  is  nearer 
to  the  left  or  anterior  and  lateral  edge 
than  to  the  right  or  posterior  edge  of  the 
left  posterior  sinus.  I  might  adduce 
other  points  in  illustration  of  what  I  have 
advanced,  but  these  facts,  which  speak 
for  themselves,  are  sufficient.' 

•  Valsalva's  original  drawing  (V.  Opera, 
tab.  ii.  fig.  1;  see  Fig.  a),  in  wliicli  the  anterior 
and  left  posterior  sinuses  with  their  respect- 
ive coronary  arteries  are  represented  in  front 
of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  gives  not  a  front  hut 
a  side  view  of  the  aortic  arch.  The  artery 
from  which  this  drawing  was  taken  shows 
the  cut  end  of  the  vessel,  and  has  evidently 
been  removed  from  the  body  and  i^laced  upon 
its  right  side.  The  effect  of  this  position 
would  he  to  place  the  anterior  and  left  pos- 
terior sinuses,  each  with  its  coronary  artery, 
on  the  same  anterior  plane.  Fig.  b  is  a  re- 
duced copy  of  a  similar  drawing  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  after  its  removal  from  the  body, 
given  by  Lower  (Tractatus  de  Corde,  tab.  i. 
fig.  4)  in  which  the  two  coronary  arteries,  as 
in  Valsalva's  drawing,  spring  from  the  front 
of  the  root  of  the  aorta. 

Nearly  all  the  drawings  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta  that  have  been  taken  from  the  actual 
body,  the  artery  being  in  situ  (reduced  copies 
of  several  of  which  drawings  are  given  he- 
low),  represent  the  sinuses  in  the  position 
tliat  I  have  described,  two  of  them  being  pos- 
terior in  situation  and  one  anterior,  and  the 
right  posterior  sinus  being  the  lowest  of  the 
three  sinuses.  I  find  it  thus  in  Tiedemann's 
"Tabula  Arteriarum,"  plate  xix.  (fig.  e)  ; 
John  Bell's  "Anatomy,"  vol.  ii.  p.  283  (fig. 
f);  Cliarles  Bell's  Engravings  of  the  Arteries, 
tab.  ii.  (fig.  c)  ;  Mr.  Quain's  "  Anatomy  of 
the  Arteries,"  anterior  view,  fig.  3,  and  pos- 
terior view,  fig.  4,  plate  xlviii.  (figs,  ii  i)  ; 
Pirogofl''s  "  Anatomia  Topographica,"  in 
eleven  different  views  (figs,  k  l  m  k)  ;  and 
Braun's  "  Topographisch-Anatomisch  Atlas" 
(figs,  o  p).  Henle,  in  a  mtioli  reduced  figure 
of  the  aorta  in  situ,  represents  one  anterior 
and  two  posterior  sinuses  (fig.  a),  but  he 
gives  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  heart  and 
aorta  after  their  removal  from  the  body  (one 
of  which  I  have  given  on  a  reduced  scale,  fig. 
I)),  in  all  of  which  the  sinuses  arc  represented 
and  described  as  being  two  anterior  and  ono 
posterior. 

Anatomists,  including  Morgagni  and  Senac 
in  former  times,  and,  as  I  have  said  above, 
the  respected  names  of  Thurnam  and  Ilenle 
in  our  own  day,  have  as  a  rule  described  two 
of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  aud  their  corre- 
sponding coronary  arteries  as  beting  anterior, 
and  one  of  tluim,  or  tliat  which  is  d(!stituto 
of  a  coronary  artery,  as  being  jiostcrior. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vesalius  and  P.  Syl- 
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Tlicj  cri'or  has,  I  believe,  arisen  and  from  tlie  body.  Jf  llie  right  ventricle 
been  iierpetiiated  I'roni  the  custom  of  ex-  i  with  its  arterial  cone,  and  the  ventricular 
simining  these  sinuses,  n(jt  wlien  the  heart  ;  septum  are  carefully  removed  without 
is  in  ailu,  but  alter  it  has  been  removed  \  disturbing  the  position  of  the  heart,  and 


vius  dcscribfid  tlio  left  coronary  art(;ry  as 
arisiiiij  IVom  luiliiiul  tlio  iiostorior  valve.  Sonio 
uutliors  givo  (X)iitradictory  descriptions  of  the 
origin  of  the  coronary  artericis.  Thus,  Wins- 
low  in  one  iDassage  says  that  there  are  two 
coronary  arteries,  "one  of  which  is  situated 


anteriorly,  the  other  posteriorly"  (vol.  ii.  p. 
3);  whileelsewhens  (p.  2iJl)  he  says  that  "one 
of  the  vessels  lies  towards  the  riglit  hand,  the 
other  towards  tlie  left,  of  tin;  anterior  third  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  aorta."  Portal 
("Auatonxie  Medicale,"  vol.  iii.  p.  152)  says 


Post. 


that  the  left  coronary  artery  arises  from  the 
left  posterior  j)ortion  of  the  aorta;  hut  els(!- 
whorc  (p.  .Ol)  lie  states  that  two  of  the  valves 
are  anterior  and  lateral  and  the  third  is  pos- 
terior, and  that  the  right  and  left  coronary 
arteries  are  situated  above  the  two  anterior 
valves. 

The  accurate  Ilallcr,  "  Elementa  Physio- 


logire,"  iii.  345,  speaking  of  the  aortic  valve, 
says:  "  Sitns  alequantum  dilFert.  dua3  enim 
superiori  loco  ponuntiir,  altera  anterior,  pos- 
terior  altera  ;  tertia  inferior  est.  Earum  ca;, 
quce  superior!  loco  ponuntur,  sodales  liabent 
arterias  coronarias,  inferior  nullum  aort.-e 
ramum  vicinum  Iiabet."  Here  that  great 
anatomist  has  given  a  correct  description  of 
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without  injuring  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
aorta  at  its  origin,  thv-  true  ])osition  of 
tlie  aortic  sinuses  and  of  tlie  flaps  of  the 
aortic  valve  may  be  readily  observed. 

The  right  and. left  posterior  aortic  si- 
nuses advance  forwards  on  either  side,  and 
finally  curve  gently  inwards  and  forwards 
to  complete  the  circle  of  tlie  aorta  by 
uniting  at  eitlier  end  with  the  anterior 
sinus. "  The  anterior  portion  of  the  left 
posterior  sinus  is  concealed  by  the  pul- 
monary artery,  while  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  right  posterior  sinus  is  readily  ex- 
posed by  pressing  aside  the  auricular 
appendix.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  posterior  sinuses  comes 
forward  to  the  greater  extent  at  their 
points  of  attachment  to  the  anterior  sinus; 
I  think,  however,  that  the  right  posterior 
sinus,  which  usually  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  posterior  sinus,  comes  forward  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  left  posterior 
sinus,  which  usually  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  left  anterior  sinus.    (Note  46.) 

The  PosUion  of  the  Mitral  Valve. — In 
seven  instances  the  size  and  position  of 
the  mitral  valve  are  given,  and  in  three  of 
tliem  accurate  details  of  its  structure  are 
represented.  These  points  are  further 
illustrated  by  preparations  and  dissec- 
tions.   (jSTote  4(5.) 

The  setting  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  mus- 
cular in  its"  two  posterior  thirds,  and 
fil)rous  in  its  anterior  third.  In  tliese  re- 
spects the  mitral  and  aortic  orifices  bal- 
ance each  other.  The  setting  of  the 
mitral  orifice  is  muscular  behind,  while 
that  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  muscular 
in  front,  the  two  openings  being  sepa- 
rated by  tlie  interposed  anterior  flap  of 
the  mitral  valve  and  its  short  fibrous  con- 
tinuation to  the  two  posterior  aortic  si- 
nuses, and  by  the  central  fibro-cartilage 
of  the  heart.  When  the  heart  is  boiled 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  this  inter- 
posed fibrous  partition  softens  and  sepa- 
rates from  its  attachments,  and  tlie  aortic 
and  mitral  apertures  are  thrown  into  one 
large  irregular  opening  (see  Fig.  52).  The 
base  of  tlie  ventricles  then  presents  not 
four  but  three  great  apertures,  the  tricus- 
pid, the  pulmonic,  and  tlie  mitral-aortic. 

The  apparatus  of  the  mitral  valve  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  when  its  anterior  walls 
are  removed,  the  whole  of  this  apparatus 
is  brought  into  view. 

the  situation  of  the  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve 
and  of  the  origin  of  tin;  coronary  arteries. 

In  our  own  day,  Pirogoff  and  Mr.  Heath 
describe  the  sinuses  as  being  one  of  tliem 
anterior  and  two  of  tliein  posterior.  Bourgery 
(fig.  c)  curiously  figures  the  coronary  arteries 
and  their  sinusifs  as  being  both  anterior ;  but 
he  describes  the  anterior  coronary  artery  as 
arising  from  the  anterior  sinus,  and  tlio  pos- 
terior coronary  artery  from  the  posterior 
sinus. 


The  anterior  cusp  or  flap  of  the  mitral 
valve  is  alone  visible  in  one  of  the  three 
d)"a\vings  giving  the  anatomical  details  of 
the  valve,  while  in  the  two  others  the  lower 
border  of  the  posterior  cusp  is  likewise 
brought  into  view. 


Fig.  52. 


tral  (d)  orifices  thrown  into  oue  by  the  removal  of  the 
mitral  valve,  the  lower  A  heiug  the  central  flhro-car- 
tilage,  B  the  tricuspid  orifice,  and  F  the  orifice  of  the 
pulniouary  artery. 

The  whole  apparatus  of  the  valve  takes 
an  oblique  direction  from  right  to  left  and 
downwards.  The  right  end  or  base  of  tlie 
apparatus  of  the  valve  corresponds  with 


Fig.  53. 


Showing  the  mitral  orifice,  the  anterior  flap  of  the 
mitral  valve,  and  the  rijfht  and  left  posterior  flaps  of 
the  aortic  valve.    Diastole  of  the  veutiiclos. 


the  junction  of  the  left  auricle  with  the 
left  ventricle,  and  its  left  end  corresponds 
with  the  interior  of  the  apex  of  the  left 
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ventricle.  Tho  apparatuh  of  the  valve 
lluis  forms  a  long  triangle,  itw  base  being 
at  tli(!  base  of  the  ventricle,  its  apex  at  tiie 
apex  of  the  ventricle,  its  upper  side  ijeing 
slightly  curved  upwards  or  outwards, 


Fia.  04. 


Systole  of  the  left  ventricle. 


and  its  lower  side  being  slightly  bent  in- 
wards or  upwards  at  its  middle.  The 
flaps,  the  tendinous  cords,  and  the  papil- 
lary muscles,  which  are  connected  by  the 

Fig.  55. 


Mitral  valve  shnt;  Hnricular  surface;  iiiiterior  or 
coDvex  aail  posterior  or  crcsi-entic  flaps;  ventricular 
systole. 

when  seen  on  its  ventricular  surface,  and 
as  these  cells  are  distended  Avith  blood 
when  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  are  ex- 
actly maintained  in  their  places  by  the 
tenflinous  cords  and  papillary  jnuscles,  the 
distended  cells  or  eminences  at  the  oppo- 
site lips  of  the  valve  adai)t  themselves  to 
and  press  against  each  other  during  the 
systole,  so  as  to  shut  the  viilve.  (Figs. 
48,  r,.5,  .50,  58.) 

The  anterior  flap  is  simple,  and  when 
closed  is  shaped  like  a  three-quarters 
moon.  The  posterior  flap  is  compound, 
and  when  closed  is  shajied  like  a  quarter 
or  crescent-shaped  moon.   The  compound 


cords  to  the  flaps,  form  the  three  compo- 
nent i)arts  of  the  valve.  (Figs.  oJJ,  50,  .57, 
58,  and  "Medical  Anatomy,"  Plate  VI.) 

The  convex  base  of  the  anterior  flap  of 
the  mitral  valve  is  attached  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  junction  of  the  left  ventricle 
to  the  left  auricle,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
roots  of  the  riglit  and  lefl  pr)sterior  flai)s 
of  the  aortic  valve.  This  attachment  of 
the  mitral  to  the  aortic  valve  is  effected 
through  the  fibrous  structure  that  extends 
from  the  base  of  one  valve  to  the  base  of 
the  other,  and  by  the  central  fibro-cartil- 
age  of  the  heart,  which  forms  a  triple 
bond  of  connection  that  ties  the  mitral, 
the  aortic,  and  the  tricuspid  valves  to 
each  other.    (Fig.  48.) 

When  the  mitral  valve  is  shut,  the  an- 
terior flap  of  the  valve  presents  a  convex 
edge,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  which  falls 
back  upon  and  fits  like  a  lid  into  the  pos- 
terior flap  of  the  valve,  which  flap,  being 
crescentie  in  shape,  ])resents  a  concave 
edge.'  Each  flap  adapts  itself  to  the 
other  by  a  notched  lip,  made  up  of  small 
hemispherical  eminences.  The  eminences 
of  one  lip  fill  up  the  notches  of  the  other 
lip.  These  eminences,  thus  seen  on  the 
auricular  surface  of  the  valve,  are  cells 


Fig.  56. 


Mitral  valve  shut;  vcntriculnr  surface;  anterior 
flup,  with  tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscles  ; 
two  pobierior  flaps  of  aortic  valre;  ventricular  sys- 
tole. 

posterior  flap  is  usually  made  up  of  one 
central  and  two  lateral  sub-segments,  the 
latter  being  sometimes  subdivided.  These 
sub-segments  adapt  themselves  so  to  each 
other,  that  the  concavity  of  the  crescentie 
border  of  the  posterior 'compound-flap  is 
Ijreserved  entire  ;  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  by  means  of  one  simple  fold 
of  membrane,  to  lill  u\)  without  a  break 
the  whole  of  the  crescentie  border. 

I  need  scarcely  give  a  descri])tion  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  tendinous  cords  in 
relation  to  the  flaps  of  the  valve,  and  of 


'  Figs.  48,  55. 
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the  papillary  muscles  in  relation  to  the 
cords  and  the  flaps.  It  will  be  surticient  il 
1  heie  say  that  they  are  so  arranged  that 
when  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle 
contract,  the  papillary  muscles,  which  are 
really  semi-detached  portions  ot  those 
walls,  also  contract  with  equal  steps  ;  that 
as  the  walls,  shorten  so  as  to  approximate 
the  base  and  the  apex  by  a  double  move- 
ment to  each  other,  the  papillary  muscles 
shorten  to  an  exactly  parallel  degree; 
and  that  thus  while  they  hold  the  flaps  ot 
the  valve,  through  the  medium  of  the 
cords,  in  apposition,  they  steadily  draw 
the  whole  valve  towards  the  apex,  and 
the  apex  towards  the  valve,  to  exactly 
the  same  extent  that  the  base  and  apex  of 


Fig.  57. 


Mitral  valve  shut;  posterior  flap,  with  tendinous 
cords  and  papillary  muscles. 

the  concave  posterior  flap  of  the  valve, 
the  anterior  flap  and  its  membranous  con- 
tinuation to  the  left  and  right  posterior 
aortic  flaps  form  a  smooth  scooped  channel 
or  hollow,  along  which  the  blood  flows 
noiselessly  from  the  ventricle  into  the 
aorta  during  the  systole.    (Fig.  53.) 

The  mitral  orifice  extends  downwards, 
with  an  inclination  to  the  left,  immedi- 
ately behind  and  below  the  aortic  orifice  ; 
and,  like  that  orifice,  it  looks  towards 
the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  to  the 
left,  downwards  and  slightly  forwards. 
The  line  of  direction  of  the  mitral  orifice, 
viewed  from  the  front,  is  therefore  from 
above  downwards,  with  a  slight  obliquity 
from  left  to  right.  The  upper  and  left 
boundary  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  right  posterior  flap  of  the 
aortic  valve.  The  lower  border  of  the 
mitral  orifice  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
aortic  orifice.  The  upper  or  left  edge  of 
the  mitral  orifice  is  not  so  far  to  the  left, 
while  its  lower  or  right  edge  is  about  as 
far  to  the  right,  as  are  the  left  and  right 
edges  respectively  of  the  aortic  orifice. 
The  mitral  orifice  is  situated  deep  behind 


the  ventricle  are  drawn  towards  each 
other.  The  mechanical  arrangements  are 
complicated,  for  there  are  many  parts  to 
be  adjusted  to  each  other  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  those  parts  are  adjusted  to 
each  other  is  simple,  for  it  is  by  one  sin- 
o-le  contraction  of  the  whole  single  muscle 
of  the  left  ventricle,  made  up  in  its  com- 
ponent parts  of  walls,  columns,  and  papil- 
lary muscles,  that  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tricle (including  the  mitral  aperture  and 
valve  and  the  aortic  aperture  and  valve) 
and  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  are  approxi- 
mated steadily  to  each  other  during  the 
systole. 

When  the  convex  anterior  flap  of  the 
mitral  valve  falls  back  upon  and  fills  up 

Fig.  58. 


Diagram  of  the  shut  mitral  valve,  with  the  anterior 
cusp  A  A  in  close  contact  with  the  posterior  cusp 
(fc,  b).  The  teudiuons  cords  and  papillary  muscles 
are  shown,  the  direction  of  the  current  and  pressure 
of  the  blood  being  indicated  by  arrows. 

the  sternum,  a  little  below  the  middle  of 
that  bone.  Its  upper  or  left  boundary,  in 
four  instances,  was  on  a  level  with  the 
third  cartilage,  just  within  the  left  edge 
of  the  sternum;  and  its  lower  or  right 
boundary  was  on  a  level  with  the  fourth 
cartilage,  behind  a  line  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  the  sternum.  This  is  probably 
higher  than  the  average  position  of  the 
mttral  orifice  after  death.  In  one  other 
case  the  top  of  the  mitral  orifice  was  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  second 
space,  its  situation  otherwise  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  the  cases  just  described. 
In  two  other  instances,  the  mitral  orifice 
was  comparatively  low  and  was  situated 
unusually  to  the  right,  its  upper  border 
being  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of 
the  third  cartilage  or  upper  border  of 
the  fourth  space,  behind  the  middle  line 
of  the  sternum,  and  its  lower  or  right 
border  being  on  a  level  Avith  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fourth  space,  or  the  top  of 
the  fifth  cartilage  behind  the  right  edge 
of  the  sternuim'  As  a  rule,  the  mitral 
orifice  occupied  a  space  behind  the  left 
half  of  the  sternum,  extending  down- 
wards for  more  than  one  inch  below  the 
middle  of  the  bone  ;  but  in  occasional 
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cases  it  Avas  present  behind  tlie  riglit  half 
of  tiie  l)one. 

Tile  tendinous  cords  and  papillary 
nuiscles  of  the  mitral  valve,  as  they  ex- 
tended to  the  left  with  an  inelination 
downwards,  retained,  as  a  rule,  their 
situation  behind  the  space  or  cartilage 
that  was  on  a  level  with  their  starting- 
point  I'roni  the  valve,  " 

Thus  in  the  lour  instances  in  which  the 
upper  rim  of  the  orifice  was  on  a  level 
with  the  third  cartilage,  the  upper  or  left 
cords  lay  behind  the  third  left  cartilage, 
and  the  upper  or  left  papillary  muscle 
behind  the  third  space  ;  and  in  the  same 
instances  the  lower  rim  of  the  orifice  was 
in  two  of  them  on  a  level  with  the  third 
space,  and  in  two  of  them  on  a  level  with 
the  fourth  cartilage  ;  and  in  these  two 
sets  of  cases  the  lower  or  right  cords  and 
papillary  muscle  lay  respectively  behind 
the  third  space  and  the  fourth  cartilage, 
with  a  final  dip  to  the  space  or  cartilage 
below. 

In  the  other  cases  in  which  the  position 
of  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  mitral 
orifice  were  higher  or  lower  in  relation  to 
the  spaces  and  cartilages  than  in  those 
just  quoted,  the  upper  and  lower  cords 
and  muscles  retained  their  bearing 
throughout  in  relation  to  the  space  or  car- 
tilage on  the  level  of  which  they  started, 
until  they  also  usually  made  a  final  dip  so 
as  to  occupy  a  relatively  lower  position. 

In  tM^o  of  the  instances  there  was  a 
space  of  half  an  inch  between  the  right 
and  left  papillary  muscles,  the  width  of 
the  interior  of  the  ventricle  being  an  inch 
and  a  half ;  and  in  the  other  instance,  iu 
which  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  was 
more  pronounced,  the  space  between  the 
muscles  was  the  fifth  of  an  inch,  the  width 
of  the  cavity  being  a  little  over  an  inch 
(1-2  inch). 

In  one  instance,  in  which  the  heart 
and  all  its  parts  lay  unduly  to  the  right, 
and  in  which  the  fiaps,  cords  and  muscles 
of  the  valve  took  a  very  oljliquc  direction 
downwards,  the  right  papillary  muscle 
was  situated  behind  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum  and  the  sternal  half  of  the  fifth 
cartilage,  and  the  left  papillary  muscle 
crossed  the  third  cartilage  and  space  mid- 
way between  the  sternum  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cartilages  to  their  ribs. 

This  instance  was  throughout  excep- 
tional in  the  position  of  the  heart  and  all 
its  parts,  and  the  great  vessels ;  but  the 
other  instances  offer  fair  average  exam- 
ples of  the  position  of  the  mitral  valve.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  further  analyze  addi- 
tional cases.  It  is  sufficient  to  bear  in 
mind  that  when  the  origin  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  high  or  low  in  position, 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are  also  cor- 
respondingly high  or  low  in  position  ;  and 
that  when  the  ascending  aorta  and  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  far  to 


the  ri^'ht  or  far  to  the  left  of  their  usual 
situation,  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are 
also  correspondingly  far  to  the  right  or 
far  to  the  left  of  their  usual  situation. 

The  IVicuspid  Fa/re. —The  apparatus 
of  the  mitral  valve  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  posterior  part  of  tiie  left  ventricle,  but 
the  apparatus  of  the  tricuspid  valve  fills 
up  the  whole  body  of  the  riglit  ventricle, 
the  narrowing  cojms  arleriuHm  being  the 
only  portion  of  the  ventricle  unoccupied 
by  it.    (Note  40.) 

The  reason  for  this  diffusion  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  tricuspid  valve  and  this 
concentration  of  that  of  the  mitral  valve 
is  obvious.  It  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
two  ventricles  and  the  relation  to  each 
other  of  their  apertures  of  ingress  and 
egress. 

The  left  ventricle  is  the  central  cavity 
of  the  heart,  and  is  flask-shaped  ;  and  its 
walls  on  a  transverse  section  are  shaped 
like  a  ring,  and  surround  a  circular  space, 
the  mitral  valve  being  behind  (see  Fig. 49). 
The  right  ventricle  is  applied  upon  the 
anterior  and  inferior  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the 
right  ventricle  and  form  its  inner  or  pos- 
terior wall.  The  right  ventricle  on  a 
transverse  section  is  crescent-shaped,  its 
inner  wall  being  convex,  while  the  inner 
aspect  of  its  outer  wall  is  concave  or  an- 
gular, for  it  presents  at  its  lower  border 
and  outer  aspect  a  projecting  angle.  The 
whole  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  looked 
at  in  front  is  triangular  in  form,  the  base 
of  the  triangle  resting  on  the  central  ten- 
don of  the  diaphragm,  its  apex  pointing 
to  the  top  of  the  joulmonary  arterj"^,  its 
right  side  being  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle  and 
by  the  tricuspid  orifice,  and  its  left  side 
by  the  septum  between  the  ventricles. 

The  three  cusps  of  the  tricuspid  Aalve 
are  visible  when  the  cavity  is  opened,  the 
anterior  and  inferior  flaps  being  com- 
pletely exposed  while  the  posterior  flaj)  is 
partially  concealed  (Figs.  59,  60,  61). 

The  whole  apparatus  of  the  tricuspid 
valve,  like  that  of  the  mitral  valve,  takes 
a  direction  from  right  to  left ;  but  while 
the  apparatus  of  the  mitral  valve  concen- 
trates itself  as  it  recedes  from  the  flaps, 
the  ])apillary  mus{;lcs  pointing  towards 
the  ajiex,  and  the  whole  stincture  form- 
ing a  long  triangle,  the  apparatus  of  the 
tricuspid"  valve  "spreads  itself  out  as  it 
recedes  from  the  flaps,  like  the  rays  of  a 
fan. 

The  anterior  flap  gives  attachment  at 
its  upper  edge  to  a  group  of  cords  which 
converge  upon  the  small  superior  papillary 
muscle,  which  is  incorporated  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  cavity  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  arterial  cone.  The  cords 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  anterior  flap  con- 
verge ujion  the  anterior  papillary  nniscle, 
Avhich  muscle  also  sends  a  radiating  scries 
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of  cords  that  attach  themselves  to  the 
upper  and  anterior  edge  of  the  lower  flap 
of  the  valve.  The  anterior  papiUaiy 
muscle  is  not   immediately  connected 


either  with  the  front  or  the  back  wall  of 
the  ventricle,  but  is  attached  mtermedi- 
atelv  to  both  of  them  by  fleshy  columns. 
A  strong  and  rather  long  column  cui'ves 


Fig.  59. 


Showing  the  tricuspid  valve  opea,  during  the  complete  dilatation  (diastole)  of  the  right  ventricle, 
rigs.  50.  60,  and  Gl  are  views  of  the  interior  of  the  ^j^^^^  -<l,°tteCelTs  ff  tVXvli 

rr.;.r.:  t^^r^^^"'^^"^^^^^  ''''''  ''''''''''  '""^"^^ 

belonging  to  the  left  veulricle  and  mitral  valve. 


backwards  to  be  attached  by  outspreading 
roots  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle 
near  the  septum  ;  while  an  interlacement 
of  shorter  and  thinner  columns  advances 
forward  and  to  the  left,  extending  from 
tl\e  base  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  also 
near  the  septum  (Fig.  50).  Thus  the 
roots  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle 
spread  both  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
base  of  the  muscle  being,  however,  nearer 
to  the  front  than  the  back  of  the  ventricle. 
By  this  beautiful  arrangement  a  purchase 
is  given  for  this  muscle  to  act  upon  the 
centre  of  the  valve  from  the  middle  of  the 
cavity. 

The  inferior  Hap  of  the  valve  is  not 
formed,  like  the  anterior  Hap,  ()f  one  sheet 
of  membrane,  but  is  a  compound  flap, 
whi(;h  is  subdivided  into  four  or  five  sub- 
segments,  two  of  Avhich  arc  longer  than 


the  rest,  which,  by  meeting  together  and 
adapting  themselves  to  each  other,  fill  up 
the  large  rounded  space  of  the  tricuspid 
orifice,  at  its  inferior  portion.  The  cords 
from  these  sub-segments  converge  upon  a 
series  of  papillary  muscles  that  are  con- 
veniently situated  around  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  some,  or  one,  being 
seated  in  front,  some  below,  and  some  be- 
hind. The  inferior  papillary  muscles  are 
attached,  like  the  anterior  papillary  mus- 
cle, not  immediately  to  the  walls  of  the 
ventricle,  but  intermediately  by  interlacing 
fleshy  columns.  The  posterior  papillary 
muscles  of  this  eroup,  which  arc  thus  con- 
nected with  the  inferior  flap  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  arc  immediately  attached  to 
the  inner  or  convex  wall  of  the  ventricle. 

The  posterior  flap  is  attached  behind  by 
a  scries  of  radiatimr  cords  to  the  inner 
walls  of   the   ventricle,   sometimes  by 
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nicaiia  of  small  papillary  imiscleK,  some- 
times by  the  immediate  lusertiou  of  the 
cords  into  the  walls. 


Hie  upper  portion  of  the  tricuspid  ori- 
lice  18  narrow  and  an^rular.  while  its  lower 
portion  is  wide  and  circular ;  and  thus 


Fig.  60. 


Showing  the  tricuspid  valve  shut  daring  the  early  period  of  the  contraction  of  the  right  venfriele 


therefore,  the  simple  anterior  and  poste- 
rior flaps,  with  the  intervention  of  one 
anterior  and  one  superior  sub-segment. 


fill  up  the  upper  and  narrow  part  of  the 
orifice ;  while  the  inferior  and  compound 
sub-segments  adapt  themselves  to  the 


Fig.  61. 


Showing  t!io  tricuspid  valve  «hnt  during  the  period  of  the  complete  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle. 

lavjro,  and  rounded  inferior  jjortion  of  the  )  orifice,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  for 
orifice.    (See  fig.  48,  j).  .'385.)  an  array  of  pajiillary  muscles,  the  points 

iiie  whole  of  these  segments  of  the  of  which  converce  towards  the  centre  of 
valve  meet  together  at  the  centre  of  the  !  the  valve,  and  that  are  attached  at  their 
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roots  by  fleshy  columns  that  connect  them 
with  both  the  outer  ami  the  inner  walls  of 
the  ventricle. 

The  tricuspid  orifice  is  situated  behind 
the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  and  in 
front  of  the  mitral  orifice  and  the  left  ven- 
tricle. Tlie  direction  of  tlie  tricuspid  ori- 
fice is  from  above  downwards  with  a 
slight  inclination  from  left  to  right.  The 
upper  boundary  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is 
immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  aorta, 
and  in  front  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  four  great  orifices  of  the  heart — the 
pulmonic,  the  aortic,  the  mitral,  and  the 
tricuspid— are  situated  in  that  order,  one 
above  another,  the  pulmonic  orifice  being 
the  highest  and  the  tricuspid  the  lowest. 
The  lower  portion  of  each  of  the  first  three 
orifices  is  lower  than  the  upper  portion  of 
the  orifice  below  it.  Thus  the  pulmonic 
orifice,  when  looked  at  in  front,  covers  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  orifice  of  the  aorta  on 
its  left  side  ;  the  lower  border  of  the  aortic 
orifice  is  lower  than  the  upper  border  of 
the  mitral  orifice;  and  in  lilve  manner,  the 
lower  two-thirds,  or  three-fifths,  of  the 
mitral  orifice  lie  behind  the  upper  half  of 
the  tricuspid  orifice,  the  lower  half  of 
whicli  is  below  the  level  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  posterior  aspect  of  the  tricuspid 
orifice  is  attached  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  left  ventricle,  not  on  a  level  with  the 
mitral  orifice,  but  about  half  an  inch 
nearer  to  the  apex.  The  wall  to  which  it 
is  thus  attaclied  is  convex,  and  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  tlie  tricuspid  valve  where 
it  fits  upon  the  left  ventricle  is  therefore 
concave.  The  shape  of  the  tricuspid  ori- 
fice is,  in  consequence,  angular  above, 
concave  behind,  convex  in  front,  and 
rounded  and  broad  below.  The  tricuspid 
orifice  thus  maintains  the  crescentic  form 
of  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  when  a 
cross  section  is  made  through  its  walls. 

In  five  of  the  cases,  the  upper  and  left 
boundary  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  situ- 
ated about  the  third  of  an  inch  to  the  left, 
and  its  lower  and  right  boundary  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  a  line 
drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum. 
In  two  instances  the  lower  and  rigiit 
boundary  of  the  tricuspid  valve  extended 
to  the  right  of  the  right  edge  of  tlie  ster- 
num. 

The  right  transverse  or  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  furrow  which  corresponds  with 
the  right  edge  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  is  situated  about 
half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  right  edge 
of  tlie  tricuspid  valve,  and  when  therefore 
we  know  tlie  position  of  the  furrow,  we 
can  infer  the  position  of  the  right  edge  of 
the  valve.  As  we  already  seen  ( page  ;iRl ) 
the  transverse  furrow  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  in 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases  (;5(5  in  , 
at  that  edge  in  three  of  them,  and  to  the 


left  of  that  edge,  behind  the  right  half  of 
the  sternum,  in  one-fourth  of  them  (I'J  in 
51) ;  and  it  extended  in  one  instance  lor 
an  inch  and  a  tliird  to  the  right  of  the 
right  edge,  and  was  situated  in  five  in- 
stances behind  the  middle  line  of  the  ster- 
num. The  transverse  furrow^  occupied 
every  variety  of  position  between  these 
two  extreme  points.  AVe  may  therefore 
infer  that  tlie  right  border  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  occupied  every  range  of  position 
between  a  line  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  the  right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sternum,  and  a  line  half  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  its  middle  line  ;  the 
average  situation  of  the  right  border  of 
the  valve  being  behind  the  right  edge  of 
the  sternvim. 

In  like  manner  we  can  infer  approxi- 
mately the  position  of  the  lower  border  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  if  we  know^  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  right 
ventricle.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle 
varied  in  situation  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  below,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  (1"4 
inch)  above,  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
The  lower  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is 
from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  we  may  therefore 
infer  that  the  lower  border  of  the  valve 
varies  in  position  from  a  point  nearly  two 
inches  above,  to  a  point  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  stei*- 
nuni. 

The  top  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  and 
valve  was  situated  on  a  level  with  the 
tliii'd  cartilage  in  three  cases,  with  the 
third  space  in  one,  and  with  the  fourth 
cartilage  in  tw^o ;  its  lower  edge  being  in 
those  cases  on  a  level  respectively  with 
the  fourth  cartilage,  the  fourth  space,  and 
the  fifth  cartilage.  In  each  of  those  cases 
the  upper  edge  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  and 
valve  was  lower,  and  its  lower  edge  was 
much  lower  than  the  corresponding  edges 
of  the  mitral  orifice  and  valve. 

The  tendinous  cords  and  papillary  mus- 
cles of  the  tricuspid  valve,  as  they  i-adiated 
to  the  left,  slightly  upwards,  downwards 
and  outw^ards,  retained,  as  a  rule,  their 
situation  behind  the  space  or  cartilage 
that  was  on  a  level  with  tlieir  starting- 
point  from  tlie  valve.  Thus,  the  inferior 
cords  and  muscles  maintained  their  rela- 
tive position  throughout,  behind  the 
fourth  space  or  fifth  cartilage,  Avhich  was 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  while  the  anterior  group  of 
cords  and  tlie  anterior  papillary  muscles 
lay  behind  the  fourth  cartilage  or  tlie 
fourth  space.  The  upper  group  of  cords 
retained  its  relation  to  the  third  cartilage 
or  space,  <ir  the  fourth  cartilage,  on  a  level 
with  whicli  tlie  ujiper  edge  of  tlie  valve 
was  situated,  but  the  superior  papillary 
muscle  radiated  upwards  to  a  somewhat 
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higlier  rclativo  position  than  that  from 
whiuli  it  .sUu'ti'd,  so  tlial,  as,  lor  iii.stance, 
iu  two  cabL's,  the  top  of  tho  valve  being 
on  a  level  with  the  third  or  I'ourtli  ear- 
tilagc,  the  superior  papillary  niusele  was 
behind,  re.speetively,  the  wecond  or  third 
space. 

In  the  rcmainins,'  instance,  that  in  which 
the  heart  was  placed  to  an  unusual  extent 
to  the  right,  the  (laps  of  the  valve  were 
situated  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the 
right  portion  of  the  sternum,  the  valve 
extending  from  the  level  of  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fourth  cartilage  to  that  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fifth.  The  tendinous 
cords,  and  the  papillary  muscles  took  an 
oblique  direction  downwards,  and  they 
were  seated  almost  entirely  behind  the 
right  half  of  the  sternum. 

The  position  of  the  tricuspid  valve  cor- 
responds with  the  position  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  valve  occupying  about  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  cavity. 


The  Eelation  of  the  Lungs  to  the 
Heart.  . 

The  extent  to  which  the  lungs  covered 
the  heart  varied  much  in  different  exam- 
ples. In  two  instances  the  heart  was 
almost  concealed  by  the  lungs,  the  edges 
of  which  were  separated  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  right  ventricle  by  a  mere 
chink,  which  widened  out  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  at  the  inferior  border  of 
the  heart.  In  other  instances  the  lungs 
had  receded  from  before  the  heart  to  such 
an  extent  that  almost  the  whole  organ 
and  the  great  vessels  -were  exposed  to 
view,  though  in  no  instance  were  they 
entirely  uncovered. 

The  space  where  the  heart  comes  to  the 
surface,  which  is  bounded  above  and  at 
the  sides  by  the  lungs,  and  below  by  the 
liver  and  stomach,  was  sometimes  trian- 
gular in  shape  (in  10  of  60  cases),  but  was 
usually  four-sided  (50  in  60). 

The  superficial  "cardiac  space"  was 
triangular  in  sliape  in  the  two  instances 
just  noticed  in  which  that  space  was  very 
small,  the  width  at  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ; 
and  in  an  instance  of  an  opposite  kind  in 
which  the  base  of  the  triangle,  which 
always  corresponded  with  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart,  was  four  and  a 
half  inches  wide.  In  this  instance  the 
lower  boundary  or  base  of  the  superficial 
space  of  the  heart  was  wider  than  in  any 
other.  The  base  of  the  triangular  super- 
ficial cardiac  sjiace  presented  ^very  inter- 
mediate gradation  of  breadth  between  the 
extreme  instances  just  noticed.  This  tri- 
angular shape  is  favorable  to  tlie  covering 
of  c^very  part  of  the  heart  with  lung  except 
the  right  ventricle,  for,  M'hile  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  right  ventricle  was  laid  bare 


to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  these  cases, 
as  it  was  in  every  case  under  observation, 
in  but  one  of  them  was  the  apex  of  the 
heart  exposed,  while  in  only  two  of  them 
I  the  right  auricle,  the  aorta  and  j;ulnionary 
!  artery  were  also  somewhat  uncovered. 
The  superlieial  cardiac  space  was  in  all 
these  cases  actually  triangular  in  shape, 
the  lower  limit  or  base  of  the  triangle 
being  the  lower  border  of  the  heart.  If, 
however,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
had  occupied  a  lower  position  in  relation 
to  the  adjoining  nuygins  and  tlie  lower 
boundaries  of  the  lungs,  then  that  space 
would  have  been  four-sided  in  sha]je  in 
the  majority  of  these  instances  (d  in  10) ; 
for  in  them  the  inner  border  of  the  left 
lung,  after  it  had  left  the  heart,  curved  in 
a  dowuAvard  direction.  If,  therefore,  the 
heart  had  not  shrunk  upwards  in  these 
instances,  the  superficial  cardiac  space 
would,  like  the  other  cases,  have  been 
four-sided  in  shape. 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  super- 
ficial space  of  the  heart  is  bounded  by 
four  sides,'  the  heart,  which  moulds  for 
itself  a  place  between  and  within  the 
lungs,  comes  forward  to  the  surface  at 
that  part  where  the  organ  is  massive  and 
its  walls  are  powerful.    The  inner  edge 
of  the  right  lung  descends  in  a  straight 
line  behind  the  sternum,  but  the  edge  of 
the  left  lung  leaves  the  right  lungf  and 
deviates  to  the  left  at  a  variable  point. 
This  deviating  edge  of  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  left  lung,  which  is  suspended  like  a 
curtain  aljove  the  upper  margin  of  the 
superficial  space  of  the  heart,  describes  a 
double  curve,  first  convex,  where  it  leaves 
the  right  lung,  and  then  concave,  where  it 
begins  to  dip  downwards  to  form  the  outer 
edge  of  the  space.    It  then,  as  I  have 
alread}^  observed,  again  tends  to  curve  in- 
wards, and  to  form  the  tongue  of  lung 
that  enfolds  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The 
breadth  of  the  cardiac  space,  measured 
along  its  base  at  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart,  varied  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  four  inches  and  a  third  (4-3  inch).  The 
breadth  of  the  loM-er  boundarj-  of  the 
superficial  cardiac  space  varied  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases  (37  in  50)  from  two  to 
four  inches ;  it  Avas  less  than  two  inches 
in  one-fifth  of  them  (9  in  50),  tAvo-thirds 
of  these  being  youthful,  and  it  was  above 
four  inches  in  four  of  them. 

The  superficial  cardiac  space  was.  as  a 
rule,  narrower  at  its  upper  than  at  its 
lower  boundarj-  (in  35  of  50  cases) ;  but 


>  I  liave  grouped  the  remainder  of  the 
cases,  amonnting  to  fifty,  under  the  conimoji 
heading  of  those  in  which  the  superficial 
space  of  the  heart  was  bounded  by  four  sides, 
but  in  seven  of  these  cases  the  space  was  al- 
most triangular  iu  shape,  and  in  a  few  other 
instances  irregularity  in  outline  modified  the 
typical  four-sided  form  of  the  si^ace. 
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sometimes  this  was  reversed,  the  space 
boiu'^  narrower  below  than  above  (ui  lU 
of  5U  cases).  In  a  few  instances  (o)  the 
space  was  of  equal  breadth  above  and  be- 


tended  to  the  left  of  a  line  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  the  bone  more  often  than  that 
of  the  left  lung  extended  to  the  right  of 
that  line  in  the  proportion  of  85  to  15, 


The  lower  boundary  of  the  superficial 
cardiac  space  measured  less  than  three 
inches  in  all  but  one  of  those  mstances  in 
which  it  was  narrower  than  the  upper 
boundary  of  that  space. 

The  inner  borders  of  the  right  and  left 
huT'S  were  in  contact  with  each  other  be- 
hind the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  so 
as  to  cover  the  great  vessels  in  three-tilths 
of  the  cases  under  examination  (in  6o  ot 
59;  In  the  remaining  two-htths  ot  the 
cases  (24  in  59)  a  space  varying  in  width 
from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  was  interposed  between  the  inner 
borders  of  the  right  and  left  lungs  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest.  In 
one-third  of  these  instances  (7  in  24)  the 
space  between  the  edges  of  the  lungs  was 
less  than  the  third  of  an  inch,  so  that, 
practically,  these  cases  may  be  added  to 
those  in  which  the  edges  of  the  lung  were 
in  contact,  which  Ijrings  up  their  propor- 
tion to  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  ol)served  (42  in  59). 

The  point  of  separation  and  divergence 
of  the  left  and  right  lungs  in  these  cases, 
including  those  in  which  the  lungs  were 
nearly  in  contact,  varied  from  the  level  of 
the  first  intercostal  space  to  that  of  the 
fifth  cartilage.  In  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  this  point  of  separation  varied  in 
position  from  the  level  of  the  second 
space  to  that  of  the  fourth  cartilage. 

In  the  seventeen  cases  in  which  the 
lungs  were  separated  from  each  other  over 
the^'great  vessels  to  an  extent  ranging 
from  almost  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half,  the  position  of  the  point  of  diverg- 
ence of  the  right  and  left  lungs  varied 
from  the  level  of  the  first  cartilages  to  that 
of  the  third,  the  level  of  the  second  car- 
tilages and  second  spaces  being  the  more 
asual  situation  of  the  point  of  divergence 
in  this  group  of  cases. 

There  was  much  variation  in  the  rela- 
tive size  of  tlie  right  and  left  lungs.  The 
two  lungs  were  about  of  equal  size  in 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (17  in 
59),  the  right  lung  was  larger  than  the 
left  in  nearly  one-half  of  them  (27  in  59), 
and  tlie  lett  lung  was  larger  than  the 
right  in  onc-fourtli  of  them  (15  in  59). 

Although  the  right  lung  was  so  often 
larger  than  the  left,  yet  the  base  of  the 
left  lung  was  lower  at  the  side  than  that 
of  the  right  lung  three  times  more  often 
than  the  reverse,  the  hnses  of  the  Uvn 
lungs  being  on  the  same  level  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases  (14  in  57). 

Wlion  the  right  and  left  iungs  met  1?o- 
gether  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  ster- 
num to  form  a  covering  over  the  great 
vessels,  the  margin  of  the  right  lung  ex- 


while  in  nine  instances  the  edges  ot  the 


two  lungs  lay  in  contact  behind  the  mid- 
dle fine  "of  tlie  sternum. 

Below  tlie  point  of  separation  of  the  two 
lungs,  while  the  left  lung  deviated,  as  we 
have  seen,  extensively  to  the  left,  the 
right  lung  usually  (in  42  of  60  cases)  de- 
viated at  first  very  sUghtly  and  then  more 
definitely  to  the  right,  so  that  at  its  lower 
anterior  border  the  left  inner  margin  of 
the  right  lung  at  the  level  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  was  usually  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  the  ster- 
num, the  extent  to  which  it  did  so  vary- 
in"  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
an'l  three-quarters.  In  less  than  one- 
third  of  tlie  cases  (18  in  60)  the  left  margin 
of  the  right  lung,  at  or  a  Uttle  above,  the 
level  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart, 
extended  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  sternum. 

When  the  superficial  cardiac  space  was 
small,  measuring  less  than  two  inches 
across,  the  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung 
extended  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the 
chest  in  three-fifths  of  the  cases  (10  in  18). 
When,  however,  the  space  was  of  medium 
size  (2  to  3  inches  Avide),  the  right  lung 
passed  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  m  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  cases  (4  in  21)  ;  and 
when  the  space  was  large  (above  3  inches 
wide),  the  right  lung  extended  thus  to  the 
left  of  the  i-niddle  line  over  the  superficial 
cardiac  space  in  only  one-tenth  of  the 
cases  (2  in  21). 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  superficial 
cardiac  space,  which  is  an  important 
landmark  to  the  clinical  worker,  is  formed 
by  the  lower  anterior  border  of  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left  lung  after  it  deviates  from 
its  point  of  separation  from  the  right  lung. 
I  have  already  described  the  direction 
and  nature  of  this  curve. 

The  margin  of  lung,  which  thus  forms 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  superficial  car- 
diac space,  lay  immediately  behind  one  or 
other  of  the  left  costal  cartilages  or  their 
spaces,  and  it  generally  took  the  down- 
ward direction'  of  the  cartilage  behind 
which  it  lay,  or  was  somewhat  more  in- 
clined.   It  generally  lay  behind  one  car- 
tilage or  space,  from  the  point  at  which  it 
left  the  sternum  to  the  point  where  it 
curved  downwards  to  form  the  left  border 
of  the  superficial  cardiac  space.    It  some- 
times, however,  took  a  more  oblique  di- 
rection downwards,   and  crossed  from 
behind  one  cartilage  to  behind  the  next 
space  below,  and  then,  after  crossing  that 
space,  it  spent  itself  behind  the  next  car- 
tilage below.    The  upper  boundary  of  the 
cardiac  s]iace  varied  in  position  from  the 
level  of  tlie  second  loft  costal  cartilage  to 
that  of  the  fifth,  but  it  was  most  frequently 
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present  bcliiiul  tlio  lliinl  or  fourth  carti- 

liigu  or  tliofourLli, space,  IjoiiigLliUhhitLUiLod 
111  tliroo-lit'LliH  oftlio  cases  (Ho  in  OU). 

In  three  of  tlie  cajses  tlie  surface  of  the 
heart  exposed  below  Llic  lower  edge  of  the 
lelt  lung  was  a  mere  belt  composed  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle, 
this  belt  being  from  two  inches  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  from  side 
to  side,  and  from  a  lil'tii  to  a  little  over 
one-half  of  an  inch  from  above  down- 
wards. The  heart  had  been  lifted  up- 
^varlls  behind  the  lungs  by  great  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
these  three  cases,  and  the  front  of  the 
cage  of  the  chest  had  been  also  lifted  up- 
wards by  the  same  agency,  while  the 
lungs  had  expanded  downwards  under 
the  iuliuence  of  the  forward  movement  of 
the  ribs. 


Extent  to  which  the  Surface  of 
THE  Heart  is  Exposed. 

_  In  every  instance  more  or  less  of  the 
right  ventricle  was  uncovered.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  was 
exposed  in  the  two  instances  in  which 
there  was  a  narrow  longitudinal  chink 
over  the  front  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
three  in  which  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
organ  was  a  very  narrow  belt  extending 
from  right  to  left  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  venti'icle. 

In  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  (25  in  60) 
the  right  ventricle  was  the  only  part  of 
the  heart  that  was  exposed  at  tlie  super- 
ficial cardiac  space.  In  five  other  cases 
the  apex  of  the  heart  was  the  only  addi- 
tional part  brought  into  view  by  the  late- 
ral withdrawal  of  the  lung.  In  almost 
one-half  of  the  cases  (25  in  60)  the  apex  of 
the  lieart  was  in  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  the  pericardium  intervening  ; 
and  in  one-third  of  them  (19  in  60)  the 
higher  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  was 
also  exposed  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent. 
In  only  one  instance  was  the  whole  of  the 
narrow  anterior  portion  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle laid  bare.  In  the  rest  of  the  cases, 
more  or  less  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
left  ventricle  was  covered  by  the  edixe  of 
the  left  lung  where  it  overlaps  the  front 
of  tlie  heart. 

The  right  auricle  was  uncovered  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  one-fifth  of  the 
cases  (11  in  .50),  and  in  all  but  three  of 
tlicse  its  auricular  appendix  was  also  aj)- 
pnrent.  In  one  instance  the  wdiole  of  the 
auricle  was  exposed.  The  tip  of  the  au- 
ricle was  Just  visi])le  in  eight  additional 
cases. 

The  whole  of  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  aorta  was  exposed  to  view  in  nine 
instances,  and  it  was  visilile  on  its  right 
side  in  three,  on  its  left  side  in  four,  and 
at  its  middle  in  one.    Thus  the  aorta  was 


niore  or  less  exposed  in  nearly  one-fourth 
01  the  cases. 

The  whole  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
liiid  bare  in  only  one  instance,  but  in 
eigiit  other  cases  the  right  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  m  five  others  the  left  side  of  the 
vessel,  was  respectively  exposed.  The 
arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle  was 
coinpletely  covered  by  the  lungs  in  one- 
third  of  tlie  cases  (20  in  50).  In  certain 
cases  (10)  a  very  small  portion  of  the  cone 
was  uncovered  just  below  the  point  of 
separation  of  the  right  and  left  lun.^s 
Ihese  cases  may  practically  be  added  "to 
tiiose  in  which  the  cone  was  completely 
concealed,  so  that,  with  this  reservation, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  cone  was  covered 
with  lung  in  one-half  of  the  cases  (.^1  in 
50).  In  several  instances,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  arterial  cone  was  exposed,  while  in 
one  instance  the  whole  of  it  was  uncover- 
ed. Between  tliese  extreme  cases  there 
Avas  every  variety  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  cone  was  brought  into  view. 


FBOKT  VIEW;  DUBING  LIFE. 

We  have  just  seen  that  after  death  the 
healthy  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  the 
different  jjarts  composing  them,  present 
great  variety  in  position;  and  that  al- 
though perhaps  in  no  two  instances  do 
those  parts  occupy  precisely  the  same 
relative  situation,  yet  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases,  and  within  cer- 
tain limits,  they  present  a  standard  or 
average  position. 

During  hfe  in  like  manner  the  healthy 
heart  and  great  vessels  vary  much  in  rela- 
tive situation,  yet  those  parts,  within  cer- 
tain orderly  limits,  regulated  and  modified 
by  the  various  demands  of  life,  maintain 
a  standard  or  average  position. 

It  is  evident  that'during  life,  when  the 
heart  is  at  work  and  in  motion,  sending 
blood  to  and  receiving  blood  from  the 
lungs  and  every  part  of  the  frame,  the 
position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is 
different  from  what  it  is  when  observed 
in  the  dead  body.  A  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels 
during  life,  when  in  active  motion,  is 
esscMitial  to  the  clinical  worker,  and  not 
merely  that  of  the  anatomy  of  the  dead 
organ. 

I  shall  here,  therefore,  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe the  average  position  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  in  (he  living  frame,  from 
tlie  study  of  the  situation  of  those  ]iarts 
after  death  and  during  life,  and  of  the 
movements  of  the  heart  when  in  action, 
and  when  infiuenced  by  respiration. 

When  the  exertions  of  the  body  are 
prolonged  and  ]iowerful,  the  heart  acts 
with  corresponding  power ;  it  receives 
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ami  distributes  more  blood  than  when  the 
body  is  at  rest,  and  its  size,  and  that  of 
its  great  vessels,  become  enlarged.  "Wlien, 
however,  the  body  is  in  repose  the  heart's 
action  is  weakened  ;  it  receives  and  sends  | 
out  less  blood,  and  its  size  and  that  of  its  j 
great  vessels  are  diminished.    Tlie  used  , 
power  and  the  size  of  the  heart,  and  the  j 
supply  of  blood  to  and  from  the  organ,  ' 
strictly  balance  the  actual  demands  of  the 
body,  whether  in  action  or  iit  rest.  ; 

Under  the  like  circumstances  the  lungs, 
answering  tb  the  demands  on  respiration,  ; 
enlarge  oi-  lessen  in  size,  and  the  volume  ■ 
of  the  cage  of  the  chest  is  correspondingly  | 
larger  or  smaller,  while  the  pitch  of  the 
diaphragm  is  lower  or  higher,  so  as  di- 
rectly to  depress  or  elevate  the  heart.  As 
the  result,  therefore,  of  these  changes, 
thus  induced  by  respiration,  the  heart, 
when  it  enlarges  during  exertion,  is  low 
and  deep,  and  when  it  lessens  during  rest, 
is  high  and  superficial. 

In  a  corresponding  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  the  heart  is  large,  low,  and 
deep  in  strong  laboring  men,  while  it  is 
small,  high,  and  shallow  in  weak  youths 
of  sedentary  habits.    In  women  and  in 

Fig.  62. 


children  the  heart  is  proportionally 
smaller  and  higher  than  in  adult  men  ; 
and  in  the  scale  of  life,  from  infancy  to 
old  age,  the  heart  tends  proportionally  to 
increase  in  size,  and  to  become  lower  and 
deeper  in  position. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  before  us 
the  movements  of  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels during  the  varied  exercises  of  life,  I 
shall,  before  describing  the  position  of 
those  parts  in  the  living  bod}'',  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  of  the 
currents  of  blood  through  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  of  the  movements  of  the 
heart  caused  by  respiration. 


M0VE3IEXTS  OF  TIIE  IIeart.  (SecFigs. 
G2,  03,  08,  09.) 

I  have  observed,  with  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Broadbent,  the  movements 
of  the  heart  in  the  dog  and  the  donkey, 
wdien  under  the  influence  of  chloroform ; 
and  from  those  observations,  and  the 
careful  examination  of  the  human  heart 
in  many  sulijects,  I  have  constructed 
figures  02,  03,  08,  and  69,  representing  the 


Fig.  63. 


Front  view. 


Side  view. 


ofThe  ventHc  e«  -  tl  e  ?  'J'f. °[^^^,  """'"es     t'-e  various  parts  of  the  h^art  durin,;  the  .oy^Me 

tric  es    the  airowi  nofn/  o^^^^^^^^  ""^"5'"       F"';'\""  ^""^^  ^"'^^  <'"""B       <ii"sf'>le  of  the  ven- 

Jw'nl'  %^  c?2ZUZI^^^^l^^^^^^^^  the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  dnrin?  the 

and  the  diaslile  transverse,  vertical,  and  oblique  luoasuremeuts  ia  niilUmetres  during  the  systole 


heart  in  man  in  the  opposite  conditions  of 
complete  ventricular  contraction  and  dila- 
tation.   In  figures  02  and  03,  the  direction 
and  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  walls  i 
during  the  ventricular  systole  are  rcpre-  1 
sen  ted  by  arrows.  ! 
Tile  appearance  of  the  heart  in  motion 
VOL.  u.— 20 


is  very  striking.  The  ventricles,  during 
their  systole,  contract  from  all  sides  upon 
tlicir  own  centre  and  become  wrinkled, 
and  the  arteries  and  veins  on  their  surface 
are  full  and  tortuous,  while  the  auricles 
become  purple,  ]ilnmp,  and  glistening. 
During  the  diastole,  the  aspect  is  re- 
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versed.  Tlio  veiUrielcs  ciiliirfic  and  !)(?- 
come  smoutli,  tlicii-  Kui)i!rli('iiil  vckscIh 
Jilinost  disiipijeariiig,  while  the  uuriclea 
shruik,  iiiul  hucoine  pale  and  wrinkled. 

The  Si/stole  of  the  Ke>itric/c.s.— During 
the  systole,  the  ventricles,  when  looked  at 
in  front,  contract  from  all  sick's  towards  a 
given  centre,  which  is  situated  on  the 
right  ventricle  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
septum,  ahout  nudway  between  the  origin 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  ventricle,  where  it  rests 
upon  the  diaphragm.  The  contraction  of 
the  right  ventricle,  owing  to  its  position  ! 
at  the  front  of  tlic  heart,  and  its  consc- 
qucnt  complete  exposure,  is  marked  and 
vigorous.  The  whole  right  margin  of  the 
ventricle,  at  its  juncture  to  the  auricle, 
moves  extensively  from  right  to  left;  while 
its  left  margin,  at  the  longitudinal  furrow 
or  septum  hetweeu  the  ventricles,  moves 
to  a  comparatively  slight  degi-ee  from  left 
to  right.  At  the  same  time  the  top  of  the 
ventricle,  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  descends,  while  its  lower  border, 
where  it  rests  on  the  diaphragm,  ascends. 

The  point  of  rest  towards  which  these 
various  movements  converge  corresponds 
closely  with  the  attachment  of  the  ante- 
rior papillary  muscle. 

The  right  auricle  and  superior  vena 
cava  are  distended,  and  the  pulmonary 
arterj'  is  enlarged  and  lengthened  sinml- 
tancously  with  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle. The  auricle,  which  just  before 
■was  wrinkled,  becomes  full;  and  its  auric- 
idar  portion  and  left  edge  move  rapidly 
inwards,  and  to  the  left," so  as  to  replace 
the  ventricle.  The  movement  of  the 
auricular  portion  is  remarkable.  It  sud- 
denly enlarges  and  becomes  purple,  and 
its  tip  moves  from  the  right  to  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum,  at  the  level  of  the 
third  costal  cartilage. 

The  vigorous  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  only  visible  at  its  apex  and 
along  its  left  border,  since  the  rest  of  the 
cavity  is  hidden  by  the  right  ventricle. 
The  apex  has  a  revolving  nVovemcnt,  up- 
wards, forwards,  and  to  the  right.  The 
left  border  of  the  ventricle,  like  the  apex, 
moves  forwards  and  to  the  right ;  but 
while  the  portion  of  the  ventricle  near  the 
apex  ascends,  the  portion  near  the  base 
descends.  The  appendix  of  the  left  auri- 
cle, which  during  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  scarcely  visible,  descends  during 
the  systole,  and  moves  rapidly  forwards 
and  downwards,  so  as  to  replace  the  re- 
treating ventricles,  and  to  fdl  up  the 
angle  between  them  and  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

When  we  remove  the  left  ribs  and  look 
at  the  lieart  from  the  left  side  so  as  to 
obtain  a  profdc  view,  the  animal  lying 
upon  the  back,  we  see  that  the  whole  left 
ventricle  moves  forwards  during  the  sys- 
tole, the  posterior  wall  advancing  much 


more  than  the  anterior  ;  and  that  the  base 
of  the  vtMjtricle  descends,  while  the  ajiex 
ascends,  ^o  that  a|)ex  and  base  approxi- 
mate. It  is  difllcuit  to  fix  upon  the  pre- 
cise zone  of  rest  of  the  ventricular  walls 
towards  which  the  apex  ascends  and  the 
base  descends,  but  it  is  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  ventricle,  nearer,  per- 
haps, to  the  apex  than  the  liasc.  Tiiis 
region  of  stable  equilibrium  corresponds 
to  a  similar  point  of  rest  in  the  papillary 
muscles.  Owing  to  this  arrangement, 
the  ventricles  and  their  valves  adjust 
themselves  to  each  other  during  the  ven- 
tricular contraction. 

The  left  auricle,  like  the  right,  enlarges 
during  the  systole,  and  as  the  base  of  the 
ventricle  then  descends  and  advances,  the 
ventricular  attachment  of  the  swollen 
auricle  descends  likewise,  apparently,  as 
it  were,  pushing  the  base  of  the  ventricle 
before  it. 

When  the  left  ventricle  propels  its  con- 
tents into  the  aorta,  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
is  distended  and  lengthened,  and  its  root, 
like  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  de- 
scends. The  arch  of  the  aorta  enlarges 
both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  becomes 
tense  and  rigid.  Its  lateral  enlargement 
is  small,  but  its  elongation  is  considerable  ; 
and  its  orifice,  like  that  of  the  pulmonary- 
artery,  descends  during  the  systole. 

During  the  systole,  the  auricles  and 
great  vessels  enlarge,  and  descend  into 
the  place  just  left  by  the  retreating  ven- 
tricles ;  there  is,  therefore,  more  blood  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  at  the  end  of  the 
systole  than  at  the  end  of  the  diastole. 
Since,  however,  during  the  systole,  both 
ventricles  contract,  the  increase  of  the 
blood  at  the  base  probably  balances  its 
diminution  towards  the  apex.  During 
the  pause  which  follows  the  dilatation  of 
the  ventricles,  the  blood  continues  to  flow 
into  the  auricle,  so  that  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is 
greater  just  before  the  ventricular  systole 
than  at  any  other  period. 

Movements  of  the  Papillary  Muscles. — 
That  I  might  observe  the  action  of  the 
papillary  muscles,  I  removed  th(^  anterior 
wall  of  the  right  ventricle  when  the  heart 
was  beating  in  situ;  and  I  found  that  the 
tip  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  of  the 
right  ventricle  contracted  towards  the 
septum  during  the  systole. 

I  then  removed  the  septum,  so  as  to 
expose  the  two  papillary  muscles  of  the 
left  ventricle,  ancl  I  noticed  that  both  the 
muscles,  which  during  the  diastole  were 
wide  apart,  approximated  and  came  close 
together  during  tlie  systole.  At  the  same 
time  th(!  muscles  shortened  towards  their 
own  centre,  so  that  their  tips  and  their 
tendinous  cords  descended  to  the  left 
towards  the  ajiex  of  the  ventricle,  Mhilc 
their  roots  of  attachment  near  the  apex 
ascended  to  the  right  towards  the  base  of 
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the  ventricle.  The  fixed  point  towards 
which  the  two  ends  approxiniated  corre- 
sponded apparently  to  the  zone  of  rest,  or 
stable  equilibrium,  in  the  walls  of  the 
ventricle,  towards  which  the  base  and  the 
apex  of  the  ventricle  approximate  during 
the  systole. 

Action  of  the  Mitral  and  Tricuspid 
Valves.— In  order  that  I  might  see  the 
movements  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves,  I  cut  out  the  heart  when  beating 
vigorously,  and  immersed  it  in  water. 
Tlie  ventricles  contracted  with  force,  and 
expelled  the  water  from  the  great  arteries 
during  each  systole.  The  jet  from  the 
aorta  was  six  inches  in  length.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
were  seen  to  come  together  at  their 
notched  and  bead-like  margins,  so  as  to 
close  the  valves  during  the  systole,  and 
prevent  the  efflux  of  a  drop  of  liquid. 

At  the  beufinninti  of  each  diastole  the 
margins  of  the  valves  separated  quickly 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  admit  the  flow 
of  water  freely  into  the  cavity. 


DlRECTIOX  OF  THE  CURRENTS  OF  BlOOD 

IN  THE  Cavities  of  the  Heart. 
(See  Figs.  64:,  65.) 

In  the  left  ventricle,  the  aperture  of 
entrance,  the  mitral  orifice,  is  contiguous 
to  the  aperture  of  exit,  the  aortic  oi'ifice, 
the  two  orifices  being  separated  by  a 


Fig.  64. 


Showing  the  direction  of  the  curronts  of  the  blood 
in  the  loft  side  of  the  heart. 


the  aorta,  presses  upon  the  under  surface 
of  the  valve.  In  the  right  ventricle  the 
stream  of  blood,  as  it  ascends,  sweeps 
onwards  at  right  angles  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  rushes 


membranous  septum  consisting  of  the 
anterior  llap  of  the  mitral  valve.  In  the 
right  ventricle,  the  aperture  of  entrance, 
the  tricuspid  orifice  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  aperture  of  exit  at  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  two  orifices  being  separated  by 
the  muscular  channel  of  the  conus  arteri- 
osus. In  the  left  ventricle  the  current  of 
blood  inwards,  which  descends  during 
the  diastole  behind  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  mitral  valve,  is  parallel  in  direction 
to  the  current  of  blood  outwards,  which 
ascends  during  the  systole  in  front  of  that 
segment.  (Fig.  64.;-  In  the  right  ven- 
tricle the  current  of  blood  inwards  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  current  of  blood  out- 
wards, since  the  blood  enters  the  cavity 
from  right  to  left,  and  leaves  it  from  be- 
low upwards  (Fig.  05).  During  the  sys- 
tole the  stream  of  blood  in  the  left  ventri- 
cle takes  a  spiral  direction  towards  the 
aortic  orifice,  in  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  the  aorta  itself.  The  stream 
of  blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  as  it  as- 
cends, mounts  over  the  bulging  septum, 
being  restrained  by  the  concave  anterior 
wall  of  the  ventricle.  This  upward  stream, 
which  narrows  as  it  ascends,  thus  takes 
the  curved  direction  upwards,  backwards, 
and  inwards  of  the  conus  artei-iosus  and 
the  pulmonary  artery.  In  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  anterior  segment  of  the  mitral 
valve  and  the  right  and  left  papillary 
muscles,  form  a  hollow  channel  for  the 
stream  of  blood,  which,  as  it  ascends  to 


Fig.  65. 


Showing  the  direction  of  the  curronts  of  the  blood 
in  the  right  sido  of  the  heart. 

between  and  across  the  papillary  mus- 
cles, and  throvigh  the  tendinous  cordage 
that  connects  the  muscles  to  the  flaps  of 
the  valve. 
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The  Movemkxts  of  the  IIeaht 
CAUSED  iiY  llESi'UiATiON  (Sce  Fit's. 
6G,  157.)  V  b 

Dni-in^^  insi)iration  Iho  (liaphra<rin  in 
its  (losct'ut  ciruws  (lownwards  the  lll)rous 
sac  and  llooi-  of  tiio  pericardium,  and  tiic 
■whole  of  its  contents.  Tiio  lieart  rests 
upon  tlie  central  tendon  of  the  diapiiragni 
which  forms  the  lloor  of  the  pericardium, 
and  it  therefore  necessarily  rises  and  falls 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  diaphragm. 
The  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  accom- 
panied by  the  advance  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  chest,  Avhich  produces  the 
corresponding  expansion  of  the  lungs 
anteriorly.  The  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  formiug  the  lloor  of  the  peri- 


cardium presents  an  inclined  plane,  upon 
which  the  heart  glides  forwards  and  down- 
wards during  inspiration,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  descent  of  the  di- 
aphragm and  the  forward  movement  of 

I  the  ribs  and  sterimm.  Whatever  be  the 
cause  of  the  altered   level  of  the  dia- 

;  phragm,  whether  It  contracts  and  de- 
scends, as  in  inspiration,  or  is  puslied 
downwards  by  liuid  or  tumors  in  the 
chest— whether  it  is  raised  during  expira- 
tion, or  pushed  ujjwards  by  distension  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  by  fluid  in 
the  abdomen,  by  abdominal  tumors,  or 

I  by  abscess  or  other  affections  of  the  liver  ; 
whatever,  in  short,  be  the  cause  producing 
the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
a  corresponding  ascent  or  descent  of  "the 


Fig.  66. 


Showing  tha  position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  the  lungs  in  a 

liealiliy  jiiaii  at  the  cud  of  a/nrccd  expiration. 


heart  must  ensue.  Tlie  only  exception  is 
the  displacement  downwards  of  the  cen- 
tral tendon  of  the  diaphragm  by  means  of 
effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac,  when 
the  fluid  interposes  itself  between  the 
heart  and  the  diaphragm,  with  the  cflcct 
of  pushing  the  diaphragm  downwards  and 
the  heart  upwards.  An  important  part 
is  played  by  the  pericardium  in  the  in- 
fluence of  respiration  on  the  position  of 
the  heart.    The  central  tendon  of  the 


diaphragm  forms  the  l)ase  of  the  pericar- 
dium, upon  which  the  heart  rests  as  upon 
a  floor.  The  aponeurotic  structure  of  the 
pericardium,  which  takes  its  origin  from 
the  central  tendon,  ascends  so  as  to  form 
a  strong  fil)rous  jiouch  which  envelops 
the  whole  he;irt,  and  gives  ofl'  a  flbrous 
investment  to  each  of  the  great  vessels  as 
they  enter  or  leave  the  pericardial  sac. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  aponeurotic 
structure,  the  diaphragm,  during  its  de- 
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scent,  acts  so  as  to  draw  downwards  the 
great  vessels  simultaneously  witli  the 
heart. 

The  respirator}'  movements  of  tlie  heart 
arc  vertical.  The  organ  and  all  its  parts 
and  great  vessels  move  downwards  during 
inspiration,  and  move  upwards  during 
expiration.  While,  therefore,  the  vertical 
relations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  to 
the  parietes  of  the  chest  are  altered,  the 
lateral  relations  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels  to  each  other 
are  unaltered,  and  their  relative  positions 
to  the  surrounding  organs  are  not  mate- 
rially changed. 

While  the  diaphragm  descends  during 
inspiration,  carrying  with  it  the  heart, 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  cage  of  the  chest, 
formed  by  the  ribs  and  sternum,  ascend. 
The  change  in  the  position  of  the  heart  in 


relation  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  is,  there- 
fore, doubled  in  extent  by  the  twofold 
operation  of  the  descent  of  the  diajihragni 
and  the  heart  simultaneously  with  the 
ascent  of  the  cage  of  the  chest. 

Inspiration,  besides  causing  the  descent 
of  the  heart,  produces  also  a  lengthening 
and  general  enlargement  of  the  organ  and 
its  great  vessels.  The  lengthening  of  the 
heart  and  its  vessels  tells  "with  decreasing 
effect  from  below  upwards.  The  descent 
of  the  great  vessels  in  the  neck  is  much,  but 
not  completely,  restrained  by  the  attach- 
ments of  those  vessels.  The  innominate, 
tlie  left  carotid  and  the  subclavian  arteries, 
and  the  ascending  aorta  are  elongated 
and  straiglitened  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  as  less  blood  is  sent  into  those  vessels 
during  inspiration  than  during  expiration, 
tliey  are  lessened  in  width  at  the  same 


Fig.  67. 


Showing  the  posltiou  of  tho  heart  and  preat  vessoU  5a  relatioa  to  tho  wall,  of  the  chest,  and  the  lungs  in  a 

healthy  man  at  the  end  of  a  deep  in.iptration. 
Mte.-The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  ought  to  have  been  somewhat  lower  In  this  figure. 


time  that  they  are  increased  in  length, 
i  he  enlargement  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  is  limited  to  the  right  side.  Tlie 
right  auricle  receives  in  increased  quan- 
tity the  blood  which  has  been  stored  up 
in  the  hepatic  and  portal  vessels  and  the 
great  veins  during  expiration.  The  space 
in  the  vessels  of  the  expanded  lungs  for 


the  reception  of  blood  is  increased  ;  the 
blood  is  sent  with  greater  ease  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, in  consequence  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  sent  in  greater  quantitj'  from 
that  cavity,  because  its  supply  of  blood, 
derived  from  the  auricle,  is  materiallj^  in- 
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creased  durinpf  inspiration.  Tiie  vena5 
cavui,  the  right  iiiiricle,  the  left  ventricle, 
and  tiie  inihnoniiry  artery  are  therefore 
enlarged  both  in  lenglii  and  width.  The 
supply  of  blood  to  and  Ironi  the  right 
cavities  of  tiie  lieart,  wliicli  is  thus  in- 
creased during  inspiration,  is  tlien  prob- 
ably associated  Avith  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  and 
from  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
blood  is  retained  in  the  pulmonary  vessels 
in  augmented  quantity  during  inspira- 
tion. AVe  may  infer  that  less  blood  is 
sent  tlicn  into  the  left  auricle,  and  we  know 
that  less  blood  is  sent  then  into  the  system 
tlirough  the  arteries  from  the  left  ventri- 
cle, than  during  expiration. 

The  result  of  the  various  co-operating 
and  contending  forces  which  I  have  just 
considered  arc  exhibited  with,  I  believe, 
an  approach  to  accuracy  in  Figs.  66  and 
67,  respecting  the  position  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  cage  of 
the  cliest  and  the  lungs  at  the  end  of  a 
forced  expiration,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
deep  inspiration. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  heart  during  inspiration 
takes  place  at  its  lower  boundary,  the 
descent  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
centi-al  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  or  at 
least  one  inch.  The  upward  movement 
at  the  same  time  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  and  the  adjoining  cartilages  is 
about  one  inch  also.  The  resulting 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  and  the  ex- 
ternal walls  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  is, 
though  I  have  not  ascertained  it  by  exact 
demonstration,  about  two  inches.  The 
ascertained  change  in  the  relative  j^osi- 
tion  of  those  parts  is  such,  that  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  right  ventricle,  at  the 
end  of  expiration,  is  situated  behind  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  at  the  end 
of  inspiration,  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
cnsiform  cartilage.  The  result  during 
life,  in  a  robust  man,  is  that  at  the  end  of 
expiration,  the  impulse  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle may  be  perceptible  to  the  left  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  ;  while  at 
the  end  of  inspiration  it  is  to  be  seen  and 
felt  beating  with  considerable  force  over, 
below,  and  to  the  left  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, or  in  other  words,  at  the  epigas- 
trium. The  heart  has  in  fact  dcscemled 
into  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the 
liver  and  stomach,  and  instead  of  being 
protected  at  the  part  spoken  of  by  a  hony 
framework,  is  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspi- 
ration only  covered  to  each  side  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  by  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. The  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  de- 
scends to  the  same  extent  during  a  deep 
inspiration,  or  from  the  fifth  rib  to  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage.  The  impulse  at 
the  apex,  whicli  at  the  end  of  expiration 
is  often  felt  beating  with  force  in  the 


fourth  intercostal  space,  is  at  the  end  of  a 
deej)  inspiration  quite  in)perceptible.  I 
need  not  go  through  the  whole  of  the  de- 
tails of  tiie  altered  relative  positions  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  in  rebitifjn  to  tlie 
ribs  and  sternum  during  expiration,  and 
at  tlie  end  of  a  deep  inspiration.  Tliey 
speak  for  themselves,  and  are  exhibited 
in  the  accompanying  figures.  It  will  suf- 
fice, if  I  describe  the  altered  bearings  of 
the  principal  landmarks,  A  transverse 
boundary  line  drawn  across  the  top  of  the 
right  auricle  and  riglit  ventricle  corre- 
sponds witli  the  attachment  of  the  great 
vessels  to  the  heart.  This  transverse 
line,  which  marks  the  position  of  the 
aorta  above  the  right  auricle,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pulmonary  artery,  ex- 
tends at  the  end  of  expiration  across  the 
second  intercostal  .spaces,  and  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  the  sternuma  little  below 
the  manubrium  ;  while  at  the  end  of  in- 
spiration it  crosses  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  third  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  visible 
commencement  of  the  aorta  makes  a  cor- 
responding descent  behind  the  sternum. 
The  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  which  at 
the  beginning  of  a  deep  inspiration  is  a 
little  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium,  is, 
at  the  end  of  it,  at  or  at  a  little  above  the 
lower  end  of  that  bone. 

The  vertical  and  forward  respiratorj' 
movements  of  the  heart  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  the  heart  in  re- 
lation to  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  weak 
persons  with  flat  chests  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  those  who  are  full-chested  and 
robust  on  the  other.  The  relations  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  to  the  cage  of  the 
chest  follow  the  t3-pe  of  expiration  in  the 
feeble,  and  the  type  of  inspiration  in  the 
strong. 


Front  View  of  the  Heart  and 
Great  Vessels  in  a  ITealthy  Man 

WITH  A  WELL-FORMED  ChEST.  (See 

Figs.  68,  69.) 

The  heart  and  great  vessels  occup}'  the 
central  region  of  the  chest.  The  lo«^r 
boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  is  situated 
behind  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  is 
about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  osseous  sternum  and 


•  All  the  works  on  the  diaj^nosis  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lieart  with  wliich  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, whether  published  in  this  coimtry  or  in 
Germany,  represent  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  as  being  situated  ahovo  tlie  lower 
end  of  the  sternum.  Several  of  these  works 
have  evidently  taken  their  figures  from 
Lusclika's  well-known  drawing,  wliich  gives 
undoubtedly  an  accurate  view  of  the  heart 
and  the  surrounding  parts  in  the  dead  body 
from  which  it  was  taken.  It  gives,  liowevcr, 
on  that  very  account,  an  inaccurate  view  of 
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the  ton  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  at  the 
ori'nu  of  the  iniionunate  and  lett  carotid 
arteries,  is  about  half  an  inch  or  more  be- 
low the  upper  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  breadth  of  the  heart  is  about  mie- 
half  of  the  breadth  of  the  chest.  The 


the  relative  position  of  the  heart  in  the  living 

man.  ,        ,  , 

I  have  just  stated  that  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  is  situated  behind  tlie  ensifonn 
cartilage,  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  osseous  sternum,  and 
have  done  so  on  the  following  grounds  :—  _ 

(1)  At  the  time  of  death  the  heart  is 
raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm 
during  the  final  expiration.  After  death  the 
heart  contracts  upwards  towards  its  higher 
points  of  attachment,  so  as  to  leave  an  aver- 
age space  of  half  an  inch  between  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  and  the  lower  boun- 
dary of  the  front  of  the  pericardium;  that 
space  being  the  exact  measure  of  the  upward 
shrinking  of  the  heart  after  death.  The 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  situated 
behind  the  end  of  the  osseous  sternum  in  one- 
fifth,  and  below  that  point  in  two-fifths  of  my 
cases,  while  it  was  above  that  point  in  two- 
fifths  of  them.  The  lower  boundary  of  the 
front  of  the  pericardium,  which  marks  the 
position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
itself  at  the  time  of  death,  was  behind  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  one-fifth,  and 
below  that  point  (being  situated  behind  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ensiform  cartilage)  in 
two-thirds  of  my  cases,  while  it  was  above 
that  point  in  only  one-eighth  of  them. 

(2)  We  have  already  seen  (pp.  371,  372) 
that  there  is  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  relation  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  riglit 
ventricle  to  the  end  of  the  osseous  sternum, 
and  the  relation  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
apex  of  the  heart  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  and  rib.  The  inferior 
edge  of  the  junction  of  the  fifth  cartilage  and 
rib  was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  end  of  the 
sternum  by  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  60  out  of  71  cases,  was 
on  the  same  level  in  5,  and  was  about  that 
level  in  6  instances.  It  is  evident  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  apex-beat  could  not  be 
felt  in  the  fifth  space  if  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  were  situated  above  the  end  of  the 
sternum. 

(3)  The  lower  edge  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  right  lung  at  its  left  border  corresponds, 
as  a  rule,  with  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  at  the  same  situation.    In  six  cases  the 
lower  edge  of  that  portion  of  the  right  lung 
was  behind  or  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum ;  in  three  it  was  above  that 
point  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch ;  and  in 
twenty  it  was  below  that  point  to  an  extent 
varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or,  in  one  exceptional  case,  two 
inches.    Wo  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  situated  in 
two-thirds  of  these  cases  behind  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  in  one-fifth  of  them  bcliind  the 
low(!r  end  of  the  osseous  sternum,  and  in  only 
one-tenth  of  them  above  that  end  of  the  bono. 


heart,  at  its  extreme  limits,  extends  for  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  its  breadth 
into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  tor  a 
little  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  breadth 
into  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  or  m  that 
proportion  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  verti- 
cal line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the 

sternum.  .  .  ,  j.i 

Durint'  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  the 
proportion  of  the  heart  in  the  left  t;ide  of 
tiie  chest  lessens,  owing  to  tlic  inward . 
contraction  of  the  left  border  of  the  left 
ventricle,  while  that  in  tlie  right  side  ot 
the  chest  increases,  owing  to  the  outward 
expansion  of  the  right  border  of  the  right 

auricle.  . 

Tire  boundary  line  across  the  sternum, 
between  tlie  upper  border  of  the  heart 
and  the  lower  limit  of  the  great  vessels,  is 
on  a  level  with  the  third  costal  cartdages. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  ex- 
tends, with  a  sUght  inclination  down- 
wards, from  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  to  the  hlth  lett 
space,  just  above  or  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sixth  left  cartdage. 
The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  ascends 
durino-  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and 
descends  during  its  diastole ;  it  descends 
also  during  ordinary  inspiration,  and 
ascends  during  ordinary  expiration  for 
about  the  third  of  an  inch.  A  deep  in- 
spiration may  bring  down  the  lower  border 
of  the  heart  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ensi- 
form cartilage,  and  a  forced  expiration 
may  raise  it  to  or  above  the  level  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  left  boundary  of  the  heart  at  its 
apex  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  junction 
of  the  fifth  rib  to  its  costal  cartilage,  and 
heliind  or  to  the  left  of  a  vertical  line 
drawn  downwards  from  the  left  nipple.' 
The  right  boundary  of  the  heart  extends 
about  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  right 
edge  of  the  sternum. 

The  Eight  Side  of  the  Heart.— The 
right  cavities  occupy  the  whole  front  of 
tlie  heart  with  the  exception  of  its  left 
portion,  where  the  left  ventricle  comes 
into  view  from  behind  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The 
transverse  or  auriculo-ventricular  furrow 
forms  the  external  apparent  separation 
between  the  right  auricle  and  right  ven- 
tricle. The  auriculo-ventricular  furrow 
sweeps  backwards  and  forwards  to  S3 
great  an  extent,  to  the  left  during  the  sys- 
tole, and  to  the  right  during  tlic  diastole, 
that  it  presents  no  fixed  position  during 
life,  hut  ranges  to  and  fro  between  certain 
limits.  The  upper  end  of  the  furrow  may- 
be situated  at  the  left  edge  or  at  the  mid- 


'  I  have  made  comparatively  few  observa- 
tions as  to  the  position  of  the  left  nipple  in 
relation  to  the  junction  of  the  adjoining  ribs 
to  tluMr  cartilages  and  the  left  bouaxdary  of 
the  heart  at  its  apex. 
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(lie  lino  of  the  rtcrnum,  on  u  level  with  tliu 
third  cartllii!4(i ;  and  its  lower  end  may  be 
placed  a  little  below  and  lo  tlie  ri,dit  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  being  be- 
hind the  sternal  end  of  the  seventli  car- 
tilage, but  it  may  extend  for  fully  half  an 
ineii  to  the  right  of  this  position.  The 
transverse  furrow  thus  crosses  behind  the  i 


lower  half  of  the  sternum  obliquely  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  alcove  downwards 
The  upper  third  of  the  transverse  furrow 
forms  a  true  line  of  separation  between 
the  auricular  appendix  and  the  arterial 
cone  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  but  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  fiuTow  lie  al)out  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  tricuspid  orifice 


SYSTOLE. 

Showing  tho  paaitiou  and  relative  siza  of  the  various  cavities  of  thn  heart  and  of  Ihe  great  vessels  du:ing  the 

veutricular  systolo  in  a  lioaltliy,  well-formed  man. 

i^nte. — The  flf:h  cartilages  wro  unusnally  liigh  In  tho  tody  from  -which  figures  68  and  69  were  taken. 

and  the  line  of  division  between  the  right  the  sternum,  reaching  from  its  right  often 

auricle  and  the  right  ventricle.  The  right  to  its  left  edge,  on  a  level  with  the  third 

transverse  or  "auriculo-vcntricular"  fur-  cartilages  ;  and  it  is  narrow  below,  -where 

row  is  not  therefore  at  this  ])art  of  its  it  appears  to  come  to  a  ])oint  at  the  lower 

course  a  true  line  of  separation  Ix'tween  end  of  the  transverse  furrow,  to  the  right 

the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  but  is  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The 
thrown  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  that  {  real  or  internal  breadth  of  the  right  auri- 

linc  by  the  presence  there  of  the  right  cle  is,  as  I  have  just  explained,  greater 

coronary  ves.sels,  and  the  couch  of  fat  in  than  its  apparent  or  external  breadth 

which  they  are  imbedded.  along  the  line  of  the  transverse  furrow. 

The  Eight  Aiiridc. — The  right  auricle  When,  therefore,  the  lower  portion  of 

is  broad  al)ove,  where  it  widens  out  into  that  furrow  is  situated  a  little  to  the  right 

the  auricular  appendix,  espeeiall}"  during  of  the  sternum,  the  lower  portion  of  the 

the  systole,  and  lies  behind  the  liiiddle  of  tricuspid  orifice  is  covered  by  the  lower 
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The 


end  of  the  stevuum,  a  little  to  the 
of  the  iniadle  line  of  that  bone. 
Iht  bom  dary  of  the  auricle  extends  be- 
hld  the  1-  >^ht  costal  cartilages  tor  about 
an  ?nch  bey'ond  the  right  edge  ot  the  ster- 

The  ri"bt  auricle  undergoes  more  change 
in  fol•m^luring  the  action  ot  the  heart 


than  any  portion  of  the  organ.  During 
I  thrsyitoll  of  the  ventricles  the  auricle 

retains  its  length,  but  it  becomes  twice 
!  as  wide,  and  itl  whole  surface,  instead  of 
:  beincr  p.;ic  and  wrinkled,  is  purple,  plump, 
i  nml  crlistenin^.  The  ventricular  border 
'  move!  Stei^sfvely  to  the  loft,  so  as  to  pass 
i  ?;om  the  right  margin  to  the  middle  line 


Ficr.  69. 


DIASTOLE. 

Showin.'  tho  position  and  relative  size  of  the  various  cavities  of  the  heart  and  of  the  great  vessels  during  the 
Showing  the  position  ana  re'a^  veutricles  in  a  healthy,  well-tormed  man. 


of  the  sternum,  while  its  right  border 
expands  a  little  to  the  right.  There  is  a 
slight  descent  of  the  upper  and  lower  bor- 
ders of  the  right  auricle  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles.  During  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricles  these  appear- 
ances and  movements  are  reversed. 

Tlie  Right  Ventricle.— The  right  ventri- 
cle forms  the  solid  muscular  front  of  tho 
heart,  and  is  flanked  to  the  right  by  the 
right  auricle,  and  to  the  left  by  that  small 
portion  of  the  left  ventricle  that  comes 
into  view  in  front  of  the  heart,  and  forms 
its  left  border. 

Tho  right  ventricle,  when  exposed  to 
view  in  front  of  the  heart,  presents  a  pyr- 


amidal shape.  The  base  of  the  pyramid 
is  formed  by  the  lower  boundary  ot  the 
ventricle,  which  rests  on  the  central  ten- 
don of  the  diaphragm,  and  extends,  with  a 
sli"-ht  obliquitv  downwards  and  trom  rigni 
to'^left,  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  apex 
of  the  left  ventricle  ;  its  upper  border  is 
crowned  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
forms  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  :  its  lett 
border  is  formed  by  the  longitudinal  fur- 
row, which  divides  the  right  fro  in  the  lett 
ventricle  ;  and  its  ostensible  right  border 
by  the  transverse  furrow  winch  appa- 
rently separates  the  right  auricle  from  tlio 
ri.rht  ventricle,  the  actual  separatum  ot 
those  two  cayities  at  the  tricuspid  orifice 
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beiiirr  situated,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
iilxjuL  liall  iui  inch  to  tlic  left  of  the  traus- 
vei-isu  lurrow. 

Tlie  right  ventrieii!,  in  its  vertical  diam- 
eter or  icuuth,  exLc'iuis  Ironi  tiie  third  lell 


cartilage  to  tiie  sixtli,  wiiich  are  the  car- 
diac cartilages.  In  its  transverse  diame- 
ter, or  In-eadtii,  tiierigiit  ventricle  extends 
from  the  transverse  furrow,  at  or  to  the 
right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  be- 
low, and  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum  above,  to  the  anterior 
ongitudiual  furrow,  which  is  situated  be- 
hind or  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  junction 
of  the  left  costal  cartilages  to  their  ribs 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth. 

The  length  or  vertical  measurement  of 
the  ventricle  is  greater  than  its  breadth 
or  transverse  measurement  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  four  to  three.  The  body  of 
the  ventricle  forms  about  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  cavity  extending  from  the 
fourth  left  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  and  the 
comis  arteriosus  forms  about  the  Upper 
third  of  the  cavity  extending  from  the 
third  left  cartilage  to  the  fourth.  The 
arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle  nar- 
rows from  below  upwards  until  it  ends  in 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  cone  a  little  below  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  body  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  five,  or  in 
other  words,  the  width  of  the  cone  is 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  width  of  the 
body  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Owing  to  the  arterial  cone  being  so 
much  narrower  than  the  body  of  the  ri<Tht 
ventricle,  especially  at  its  right  bord'er, 
the  transverse  furrow  extends  further  to 
the  left  at  its  upper  than  at  its  lower  bor- 
der by  more  than  an  inch.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  great  deviation  towards  its 
upper  end  the  transverse  furrow  presents 
a  double  curve,  which,  looking  to  the 
right,  is  concave  above,  where  the  rounded 
auricular  appendix  fits  into  the  hollow 
profile  of  the  arterial  cone ;  and  convex 
below,  where  it  is  situated  half  an  inch  to 
the  right  of  the  tricuspid  orifice. 

The  longitudinal  furrow  takes  a  down- 
ward direction,  with  a  slight  inclination 
to  the  left,  this  inclination  to  the  left  in- 
creasing rapidly  towards  the  lower  end 
where  it  approaches  the  apex.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  longitudinal  furrow 
also  presents  a  double  curve,  which,  look- 
ing to  the  left  is  convex  above,  concave 
below.  The  deviation  to  the  left  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  is 
caused  by  the  deviation  to  the  left  of  the 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  fur- 
row between  the  ventricles  turns  to  the 
left  at  its  inferior  extremity,  and,  so  to 
sneak,  cuts  through  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
Tiie  apex  of  the  heart  is  thus  composed  of 
the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  ad- 


joining left  end  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
rij'ht  ventricle. 

L>uring  the  contraction  of  tlie  ri'dit 
ventricle  its  four  sides  approximate  lo- 
vvards  a  point  of  rest  or  stable  equilib- 
rium, which  is  situated  on  tlie  anterior 
wall  of  the  cavity,  over  or  close  to  the 
atiachment  of  the  anterior  papillary  mus- 
cle, a  httle  to  the  left  of  the  longitudinal 
Jurrow  and  slightly  nearer  to  the  lower 
than  the  upper  border  of  the  ventricle. 
1  lie  movement  of  the  transverse  furrow 
to  the  h'ft  is  extensive,  and  that  of  the 
longitudinal  furrow  to  the  right  is  slight ; 
the  downward  movement  of  the  uj)pcr 
border  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  considerable,  and  the  upward 
movement  of  the  lower  border  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  somewhat  less.    The  right  bor- 
der of  the  comts  urkriosm  moves'  less  to 
the  left  than  the  right  border  of  the  ven- 
tricle at  the  tricuspid  orifice.    At  the 
same  time  the  surface  of  the  ventricle  be- 
comes wrinkled,  and  its  coronary  vessels 
start  out  from  the  surface  and  become 
tortuous.    During  the  dilatation  of  the 
ventricle  the  reverse  movements  take 
place,  its  surface  becomes  smooth,  glisten- 
ing, and  rounded,  and  the  vessels  on  its 
surface  cease  to  be  prominent.    (See  Fi" 
02,  page  401.) 

The  Left  Ventricle.— The  left  ventricle, 
where  seen  in  front,  comes  into  view  to 
the  left  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  forms 
the  convex  left  border  of  the  heart.  The 
left  ventricle  forms  here  a  comparatively 
long,  narrow  slip,  extending  from  the  third 
left  space  down  to  the  fifth,  and  from  the 
longitudinal  furrow  behind  or  to  the  right 
of  the  junction  of  the  corresponding  ribs 
to  their  cartilages,  to  the  left  border  of 
the  heart,  which  reaches  up  to  or  I'ust 
beyond  the  left  nipple.    This  visible 'an- 
terior portion  of  the  left  ventricle  is  of  the 
greatest  width  at  and  below  its  middle, 
behind  the  fourth  space  and  the  fifth  car- 
tilage.   Above  and  below  this  region  the 
ventricle  narrows,  coming  to  a  point  at 
the  apex  below,  and  above  bearing  to  the 
right,  where  it  is  finally  hidden  by  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  left  auricle.    The  breadth 
of  the  anterior  visible  portion  of  the  ven- 
tricle at  its  widest  part  is  about  one-fifth 
of  the  breadth  of  the  heart. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  occupies  the  fifth 
space,  its  lower  border  being  situated  just 
above  or  behind  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sixth  cartilage  and  rib,  and  its  left  border 
being  at  or  a  little  beyond  a  vertical  line 
drawn  down  from  the  nipple. 

During  the  contraction  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle the  right  and  left  borders  of  its  visi- 
ble anterior  portion  both  move  a  little  to 
the  right,  its  base  and  upper  portion  de- 
scend, and  its  lower  portion  and  apex 
ascend,  both  portions  moving  forwards 
and  to  the  right.  (See  Fig.  G.3,^pagc  401.) 
The  Apjjcndix  of  the  Left  Auricle  is  situ- 
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Hted  behind  the  thu-d  left  cartilage  close 
to  its  junction  with  the  third  rib  and  fills 
UP  the  angle  or  space  between  the  npper 
eml  of  the^left  and  right  ventricles,  at  he 
top  of  the  longitudinal  furrow,  and  the 
Mt  boundary  Sf  the  origin  of  the  pul- 

"X'^eff  ai'ricular  appendix  is  much 
more  prominent  and  extensive  during  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles,  when  its 
riohtand  lower  borders  move  respectively 
considerably  to  the  right  and  downwards 
and  its  left  and  upper  borders  move  ob- 
liquely to  the  right  and  slightly  down- 
wards, than  it  is  during  the  dilatation  ot 
the  ventricles,  when  the  auricular  appen- 
dix shrinks  inwards  upon  itself. 

The  Great  Vessels.— The  great  vessels 
lie  side  by  side,  the  ascending  aorta  being 
in  the  centre,  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
left,  and  the  superior  vena  cava  to  t  le 
ri^^ht,  behind  the  upper  portion  ot  the 
sternum  and  the  adjoining  costal  car- 
tilages, at  and  above  the  level  of  the  third 
cartilage.  ,  ^.i 

The  Arch  nf  the  Aorta.— Tha  root  of  the 
aorta,  including  the  aortic  orifice,  valve, 
and  sinuses,  is  hidden  in  the  centre  ot  thc 
heart.    Tlie  ascending  aorta  comes  into 
view  just  above  the  appendix  of  the  right 
auricle,  on  a  level  with  the  third  costal 
cartilao-es,  and  is  covered  by  the  sternum, 
the  ri  °ht  border  of  the  artery  being  situ- 
ated behind  or  a  little  to  the  left  ot  the 
ri<Tht  edge  of  the  sternum ;  and  its  left 
border,. which  is  partially  covered  by  the 
right  border  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less 
to  the  right  of  the  left  edge  of  the  ster- 
num.   As  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ascends, 
it  bears  to  the  left,  and  at  the  point  where 
it  gives  origin  to  the  innominate  artery,  it 
is  exactly  behind  the  middle  line  of  the 
sternum.   From  this  point  the  transverse 
aorta  ascends  slightlv  until  it  gives  origin 
to  the  left  carotid  arteiy,  whence  it  curves 
backwards  and  slightly  downwards,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  left,  and  gives  off  the 
left  subclavian  artery,  the  last  of  its  three 
great  branches.    The  left  carotid  arises 
fust  within  a  line  drawn  downwards  from 
the  sternal  end  of  the  left  clavicle,  and 
the  left  subclavian  just  without  that  line. 
The  part  at  which  the  innominate  and 
left  carotid  arteries  take  their  origin  is 
the  highest  point  of  the  arch,  and  is  situ- 
ated about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or 
rather  less  below  the  top  of  the  manu- 
brium, as  far  as  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
nominate artery  to  the  left  of  aline  drawn 
down  the  middle  of  that  bone,  and  in 
front  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of 
the  third  or  the  upper  portion  of  that  of 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  third  dorsal  spine,  which 
is  situated  midway  between  the  spines  of 
the  scapnloe.    The  transverse  aorta,  as  it 
curves  backwards,  to  the  left  and  down- 


wards, rests  first  on  the  front  and  eft  side 
of  the  trachea,  and  then  upon  the  lett 
side  of  the  cesophagus,  and  is  situated 
between  the  manubrium,  .lust  to  the  Itlt 
of  the  middle  line,  from  three-quarters  ot 
an  inch  or  less  below  the  top  ot  the  bone 
down  to  its  lower  end  in  Iront  and  the 
left  side  of  the  body  ot  the  fourth  and  the 
unner  portion  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra 
behind  The  relations  of  the  transverse 
aorta  to  the  manubrium  in  front  are  very 
variable,  but  those  to  the  dorsal  vertebree 
behind  are  less  so. 

The  deep  left  border  of  the  descending 
portion  of  the  arch  may  be  seen  in  a  front 
view  and  this  border  is  situated  in  suc- 
cession behind  the  left  and  lower  portion 
of  the  manubrium,  near  its  junction  to 
the  first  rib,  the  first  space  and  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  second  left  costal  cartilage, 
and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  sternum. 
The  relations  of  this  important  portion  ot 
the  arch  will  be  considered  when  the  side 
and  back  views  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  are  described. 

The  ascending  aorta  just  above  the 
ricrht  auricular  appendix  descends  slightly 
durino-  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  ; 
but  the  top  of  the  arch,  at  the  origin  of 
the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries, 
is  scarcely  moved  during  the  contraction 
of  the  heart.  Inspiration  causes  the  de- 
scent of  the  ascending  and  transversa 
aorta  and  its  great  branches.  This  de- 
scent is  slight  during  ordinary  breathing, 
but  is  considerable  on  a  deep  inspiration. 
The  inspiratory  descent  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  root  of 
the  aorta  and  heart. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery.— The  origin  ot 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  behind 
the  upper  portion  of  the  third  left  carti- 
lage, and  its  top  lies  behind  the  second 
left  cartilage.    As  the  artery  ascends  to 
the  left  of  the  ascending  aorta,  it  occupies 
the  second  left  space  and  cartilage  for 
four-fifths  of  its  breadth,  and  is  covered 
by  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  for  the 
remaining  fifth.    The  pulmonary  artery, 
at  its  origin,  is  situated  just  above  and 
within  the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  ; 
and,  as  it  proceeds  on  its  course,  it  makes 
for  the  hollow  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
through  which  it  sends  its  right  branch. 
Its  direction  is  therefore  much  more  from 
before  backwards  than  from  below  up- 
wards.   The  remaining  course  of  the  ar- 
tery cannot  be  seen  in  front,  and  will  be 
considered  when  the  side  and  back  views 
of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  de- 
scribed. 

During  the  contraction  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle the  pulmonary  artery  descends  at 
its  origin  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the  artery  also  de- 
scend, but  less  and  less  from  below  up- 
wards. At  the  same  time  the  whole 
artery  enlarges  and  lengthens.    The  pul- 
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motinry  artery  descends  also  duririf;  in-  | 
spinilioii,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
body  of  tlie  right  ventricle,  and  less  at  its 
upper  part  than  at  its  origin. 

The  Superior  Vena  CVn'(i.— The  supe- 
rior vena  cava  receives  the  right  and  left 
innominate  vciins  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  areh  of  the  aorta,  behind 
the  right  portion  of  the  nianul)rium,  mid- 
■\viiy  between  the  upper  and  lower  end  of 
the  bone.  The  I'ight  innominate  vein 
descends  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the 
right  clavicle,  and  the  left  innominate 
vein  crosses  in  front  of  the  three  great 
arteries,  just  at  or  above  their  origin  from 
the  arch  of  tbe  aorta.  The  superior  vena 
cava  descends  innacdiately  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum  behind  the  first  space,  the 
second  cartilage  and  the  second  space, 
and  it  opens  into  the  right  auricle  behind 
the  third  right  costal  cartilage. 

The  superior  vena  cava  descends  slight- 
ly at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  right 
auricle  during  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle. It  descends  also  during  the  inspi- 
ration, but  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  Eelation  of  the  Lungs  to  the  Heart 
in  Front. — The  lungs  cover  the  great  ves- 
sels and  the  whole  of  the  heart  except  the 
more  prominent  portion  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle which  is  behind  the  cardiac  car- 
tilages. 

The  inner  margins  of  the  right  and  left 
lungs  in  front  meet  together  behind  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  sternum,  the  right 
lung,  as  a  rule,  passing  to  the  left  of  the 
centre  of  the  sternum,  so  as  to  encroach 
somewhat  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
The  inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  sepa- 
rates from  that  of  the  right  lung,  and 
diverges  to  the  left  on  a  level  with  the 
fourth  left  costal  cartilage.  Thence  the 
lower  border  of  this  portion  of  the  lung 
extends  to  the  left,  lying  behind  the  lower 
edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage  or  the  upper 
border  of  the  fourth  space,  and  in  front 
of  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle.  Before 
this  border  of  the  lung  reaches  the  longi- 
tudinal furrow  and  the  junction  of  the 
cartilages  to  the  ribs,  it  curves  down- 
wards, crossing  -within  the  fourth  space 
and  the  fifth  cartilage,  where  it  again 
curves  to  the  right,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
space  for  the  lodgment  of  the  apex  of  the 
lieart.  After  crossing  the  fifth  space  the 
inner  margin  ends  in  the  lower  border  of 
the  upper  lobe,  which  is  situated  Ijohind 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  cartilage  and 
rib,  where  it  soon  ends  in  the  septum  that 
divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  left  lung.  Owing  to  the  outward  and 
inward  curve  thus  made  by  the  inner 
mar<'in  of  the  left  lung  where  it  crosses 
the  heart  to  form  the  left  and  lower  bor- 
der of  the  superficial  cardiac  space,  a  re- 
markable tongue  of  hmg  is  formed  by  the 
inner  and  lower  borders  of  the  upper  lobe 


of  the  left  lung.  This  tongue  of  lung, 
owing  to  its  free  position  jut-t  in  front  of 
the  interlobular  septum,  wraps  round  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  being  above,  Ijelow, 
outside  and  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  adapt 
itself  to  every  movement  of  the  apex. 
When  the  apex  advances  iti'ecedes,  when 
the  apex  recedes  it  advances,  and  thus  it 
allows  free  play  to  the  apex  at  the  same 
time  that  it  softens  the  impulse  of  the 
apex  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and 
shields  it,  when  it  becomes  again  flaccid, 
and  retires  within  its  nest. 

The  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung, 
after  that  of  the  left  lung  has  deviated  to 
the  left,  continues  its  course  downwards, 
behind  the  sternum,  being  nearer  to  the 
left  than  the  right  edge  of  that  hone.  It 
thus  completely  covers  the  transverse  fur- 
row, the  right  border  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  the  tricuspid  orifice.  This 
inner  margin  of  the  right  lung  inclines  to 
the  left  before  it  reaches  the  lower  boun- 
dary of  the  heart,  where  it  soon  ends  in 
the  lower  margin  of  the  right  lung ;  which 
margin  lies  at  first  behind  the  upper  part 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  then  crosses  be- 
hind the  sternal  portion  of  the  seventh 
and  sixth  right  cartilages,  and  afterwards 
takes  its  course  to  the  right,  behind  or 
just  above  the  sixth  cartilage. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  just  been 
stated,  that  the  lungs  are  moulded  by  a 
natural  adaptation  to  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  They 
thus  cover  the  soft  and  yielding  right 
auricle,  which  requires  the  additional  pro- 
tection of  the  soft  covering  in  which  it  is 
thus  imbedded  ;  they  thus  cover  the  great 
vessels,  which  do  not  advance  so  far  for- 
wards as  the  body  of  the  heart ;  they  thus 
cover  the  circuit  of  the  ventricles  around 
the  three  sides  of  the  superficial  cardiac 
space  ;  and  they  thus  leave  uncovered  tbe 
most  prominent  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  right  ventricle.  Obeying  this  law  of 
adaptation,  the  inner  margin  of  the  right 
lung  extends  inwards  and  to  the  left  along 
its  whole  length,  more  than  that  of  the  left 
lung  extends  to  the  right ;  for  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  of 
the  conus  arteriosiu%  and  of  the  centre  of 
the  right  ventricle,  parts  that  are  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  ster- 
num, ofiers  resistance  to  the  free  inward 
expansion  to  the  right  of  the  margni  of 
the  left  lung.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  less 
prominence  of  the  ascending  aorta,  the 
soft  and  yielding  character  of  the  right 
auricle  and  its  ^appendix,  and  the  less 
prominence  of  the  right  border  of  the  right 
ventricle,  parts  that  are  situated  behind 
and  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  allow  and 
even  invite  the  more  free  inward  exiian- 
sion  to  the  left  of  the  inner  margin  ol  the 
ri<dit  ImTT.  The  inner  margins  of  the 
lungs,  in  short,  advance  freely  where  they 
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meet  with  the  least  resistance,  and  stop 
or  even  recede  where  tliey  meet  with  tlie 
greatest  resistance. 

Tke  Or  ifices  and  Valves  of  the  Heart  and 
the  Great  Arteries.— The  orifices  and  valves 
of  the  heart  may  be  considered  in  two 
orders :  (1)  As  they  are  superficial  or 
deep  in  situation,  when  the  pulmonic  and 
tricuspid  orifices  and  valves  would  come 
first,  and  then  the  aortic  and  mitral  ori- 
fices and  valves;  and  (2)  as  they  arc  ranged 
from  above  downwards,  when  the  pul- 
monic orifice  and  valve  come  first  in  order, 
then  the  aortic,  then  the  mitral,  and  last 
the  tricuspid  orifice  and  valve.  I  shall 
consider  them  in  detail  according  to  tbe 
first  and  most  natural  of  those  orders, 
namely,  the  superficial  and  deep  orifices 
and  valves,  which  are  also  the  orifices  and 
valves  of  the  right  or  anterior  and  the  left 
or  posterior  cavities.  After  doing  so,  I 
shall  briefly  indicate  them,  for  the  sake 
of  their  common  connection,  in  their  order, 
from  above  downwards. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
the  highest  of  the  four  orifices,  and  its 
anterior  portion  is  situated  mainly  behind 
the  third  left  cartilage,  its  right  border 
being  covered  by  the  adjoining  edge  of  tlie 
sternum.  During  the  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricles the  anterior  portion  of  the  orifice 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  descends  into  the 
third  space. 

The  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  con- 
sists of  two  anterior  sinuses  and  one  pos- 
terior sinus,  and  its  valve  consists  of  two 
flaps  in  front  and  one  behind,  each  in  its 
own  sinus.  The  position  of  the  anterior 
flaps  is  higher  than  that  of  the  posterior 
flap.  The  anterior  or  superficial  convex 
wall  of  the  riglit  ventricle  is  much  longer 
than  its  posterior  or  internal  convex  wall, 
owing  to  its  outer  wall  being  a  section  of 
a  much  larger  sphere  than  its  inner  one. 
"When,  therefore,  the  right  ventricle  con- 
tracts, its  anterior  and  outer  wall  shortens 
and  draws  downwards  the  anterior  flaps 
of  the  pulmonic  valve  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  posterior  and  inner  wall 
shortens  and  draws  downwards  the  pos- 
terior flap.  The  result  is  that  when  the 
right  ventricle  is  in  a  state  of  complete 
contraction,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
flaps  of  the  pulmonic  valve  are  nearly  on 
the  same  level ;  and  that  when  the  ven- 
tricle is  in  a  state  of  distension  the  anterior 
flaps  may  be  an  inch  higher  than  the  pos- 
terior flap.  This  is  well  seen  in  several 
of  Pirogoff''s  vertical  sections. 

The  tricuspid  orifice,  is  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  most  superficial  of  the  four 
orifices,  and  is  separated  from  the  orifice 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  conus 
arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle.  In  a 
healthy  active  man  with  a  well-formed 
chest,  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  situated  be- 
hind the  lower  fourth  of  the  sternum  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  that  bone, 


its  upper  border  being  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage,  and  its 
lower  border  being  behind  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum,  and  the  articulation  to  it 
of  the  right  sixth  cartilage. 

The  tricuspid  orifice  is  situated  about 
half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  right  trans- 
verse auriculo-ventricular  furrow.  It  is 
impossible  to  assign  accurately  a  fixed 
position  to  the  tricuspid  orifice,  owing  to 
its  extensive  movement  to  the  left  during 
the  contraction,  and  to  the  ri-^ht  during 
the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
limits  of  the  range  of  this  movement  may, 
however,  be  defined  to  the  right  by  a  line 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  to 
the  left  by  a  line  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line  of  that  bone,  the  orifice  play- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  behind,  and 
to°the  right  of  the  right  half  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sternum. 

The  position  of  the  flaps,  the  tendinous 
cords,  and  the  papillary  muscles  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  have  been  already  de- 
scribed in  detail.'  It  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  papillary 
muscles  radiate  like  a  fan  upwards,  out- 
wards, and  downwards  from  the  cords 
and  flaps  of  the  valve  ;  that  the  superior 
papillary  muscle,  when  present,  ascends 
behind  the  fourth  cartilage  ;  that  the  an- 
terior papillary  muscle  takes  the  direction 
outwards  of  the  fifth  cartilage  ;  and  that 
the  inferior  papillary  muscles  descend  be- 
hind the  sixth  cartilage. 

The  root  of  the  aorta,^  including  its  ori- 
fice, valve  and  sinuses,  occupies  the  space 
between  the  pulmonic  and  tricuspid  ori- 
fices. The  root  of  the  aorta,  and  the  aor- 
tic vestibule,  which  is  the  channel  or 
chamber  with  rigid  walls  that  leads  to  it 
from  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  pro- 
ject forwards  in  front  of  that  cavity  and 
of  its  mitral  orifice,  so  that  the  orifice  of 
the  aorta,  covered  by  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  conus  arteriosus,  interposes  itself,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  between  the  pul- 
monic and  tricuspid  orifices.  By  this 
arrangement  the  aortic  orilice  advances 
more  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  the 
shallow  conus  arteriosus  being  in  front  of 
the  orifice,  and  the  deep  cavity  of  the 
right  ventricle  being  below  it.  Ilence  the 
murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  an 
intensified  aortic  second  sound,  and  coin- 
cident doubling  of  that  sound,  are  heard 
loudly  over  and  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  sternum  in  front  of  the  arte- 
rial cone  and  the  root  of  the  aorta  ;  and 
feebly  over  and  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  cavity 
of  the  right  ventricle.  The  root  of  the 
aorta  is  somewhat  overlapped  above  and 

>  See  pages  394-398. 

2  I  have  already  described  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  (See  pages 
383-38G.) 
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to  tho  left  l)y  the  root  of  tlic  pulinonary 
arter),  iiiul  is  siluatud  accord iiijj;ly  below 
and  to  the  rij;Iit  of  tlic  pulinouic  orilice, 
behind  tiio  left  lialf  or  tliree-liCtiis  of  the 
stermim,  on  a  level  with  the  third  space, 
tho  left  portion  of  the  aortic  orifice  ex- 
tending beyond  the  sterniun  ."-o  as  to  lie 
within  that  space.  The  upper  and  left 
border  of  tlie  aortic  orifice,  especially 
during  tho  diastole,  is  seated  behind  the 
lower  portion  of  the  third  cartilage,  near 
the  sternum  ;  and  its  lower  and  right 
border,  especially  during  the  systole,  is 
situated  behind  tlic  middle  line  of  the  ster- 
num, on  a  level  with  the  upper  portion  of 
the  fourth  cartilage. 

The  root  of  the  aorta  descends  consid- 
erably and  moves  to  the  left,  so  as  to  ap- 
proach towards  the  apex  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  left  ventricle,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  apex  moves  to  a  less  degree 
upwards,  and  to  the  right,  so  as  to  ap- 
proach towards  the  aortic  orifice. 

The  mitral  orifice  is  situated  partly  be- 
hind and  partly  below  the  level  of  the 
aoi'tic  orifice,  its  upper  third  or  upper 
two-fifths  being  behind,  and  its  lower 
two-thirds  or  three-fifths  below  the  level 
of  that  orifice ;  and  partly  beliind  and 
partly  above  the  level  of  the  tricuspid  ori- 
fice, its  lower  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
being  behind,  and  its  upper  third  or 
fourth  being  above  the  level  of  that  ori- 
fice. The  mitral  orifice  is  seated  behind 
the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  at  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  lower  third  of  that  bone, 
on  a  lovel  with  the  fourth  cartilage,  tlie 
fourth  space,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fifth  cartilage.  It  is  impossible  to  assign 
a  fixed  position  to  the  mitral  orifice,  for 
it,  like  the  tricuspid  orifice,  plays  to  and 
fro  during  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles.  The  limits  of  its  move- 
ment may,  however,  be  approximately 
defined  by  a  line  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  sternum  on  tlie  one 
hand  and  a  line  corresponding  to  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum  on  the  other.  I  have 
already  described  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  mitral  valve,'  and  it  will 
therefore  be  sufTicient  to  state  here  that 
the  left  or  upper  and  the  right  or  lower 
papillary  muscles,  starting  from  their  at- 
tachments through  their  tendinous  cords 
to  the  flaps  of  the  valve,  concentrate 
themselves  towards  their  roots  at  the 
apex,  instead  of  radiating  from  the  flaps 
upwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 
The  left  or  superior  papillary  muscle 
usually  follows  the  course  of  the  fourth 
cartilage  and  space,  and  the  right  or  in- 
ferior papillary  muscle  that  of  the  fifth 
cartilage,  both  muscles  dipping  down- 
wards towards  the  lower  cartilage  or 
space  as  they  approach  the  apex. 

'  Sco  pages  301-394. 


It  may  be  gathered,  from  what  has  Just 
been  said,  that  each  of  the  higher  orifices 
overlaps  in  position  the  orilice  inmiedi- 
ately  below  it.  Thus  the  pulmonic  orifice 
at  its  lower  or  right  edge  is  hituated  to  a 
slight  extent  in  front  of  the  upper  and  left 
ed^e  of  the  aortic  cn-ifice  ;  the  right  pos- 
terior or  lower  flap  of  tlie  aortic  valve  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  upper  third  or 
two-fifths  of  the  mitral  orilice;  and  the 
lower  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
mitral  orifice  is  behind  the  corresponding 
upper  portion  of  the  tricuspid  orifice. 

The  position  of  the  orifices  and  valves 
of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  chest,  and  to  the 
spinal  column,  will  be  considered  when 
the  side  and  back  views  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  are  described. 


The  Position  of  the  IIeaet  and 
Great  Vessels  in  Robust  and  Fee- 
ble Persons.  (See  Pigs.  CO,  67,  G8, 
C9,  70.) 

We  have  just  seen  that  respiration  ma- 
teriahy  alters  the  position  of  the  heart 
and  the  great  vessels,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  a  deep  in.'jpiration  the  lower  boundar}'' 
of  the  heart  may  be  two  inches  lower  in 
relation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  than  at 
the  end  of  a  forced  expiration.  Thus,  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  is  situated 
behind  or  even  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  at  the  completion  of  a  forced  ex- 
piration ;  while  it  may  be  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  at  the 
termination  of  a  deep  inspiration.  Again, 
the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  be 
situated  behind  the  upper  end  of  the  ma- 
nubrium at  tho  end  of  a  forced  expiration, 
and  behind  its  lower  end  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  deep  inspiration. 

This  great  change  is  produced  by  a 
double  agency,  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions :  one,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
which  lowers  and  lengthens  the  heart  and 
great  vessels,  and  lengthens  the  lungs  by 
lowering  their  base ;  the  other,  the  ascent 
and  advance  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  in 
front.  This  combined  downward  move- 
ment of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  up- 
ward movement  of  the  sternum  and  car- 
tilages, doubles  the  effect  on  the  jiosition 
of  the  organ  in  relation  to  the  cartilages 
and  sternum. 

In  robust  persons,  who  lead  an  active 
and  laborious  life,  the  amount  of  reserved 
air  constantly  in  the  lun^s  is  great,  the 
chest  is  high,  deep,  and  broad,  and  the 
heart  and  arteries  are  low  in  position  in 
relation  to  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest. 
In  such  persons  the  chest  and  its  organs 
]irescnt  the  form  and  position  of  inspira- 
tion, and  they  have  therefore  the  inspirn- 
iary  type  of  chest.  (See  Pigs.  GG,  G7,  G8, 
GO.) 
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In  feeble  persons,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  lead  an  indoor  sedentary  life,  the 
amount  of  reserved  air  constantly  in  the 
lungs  is  small,  the  chest  is  llat  and  nar- 
row, and  the  heart  and  arteries  are  high 
in  pojiition  in  relation  to  the  anterior 
walls  of  the  chest.  In  such  persons  the 
chest  and  its  organs  assume  the  form  and 
position  of  expiration,  and  they  present 
the  expiratonj  type  of  chest.  (See  Fig. 
70.) 

Fiff.  70. 


Showing;  the  heart  and  preat  vessels  in  rebition  to 
the  front  of  the  chest  and  the  lungs  in  a  slender  youth 
with  a  smuU  cheat. 

In  robust  persons,  such  as  sailors,  mi- 
ners, laborers,  and  smiths,  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  may  be  situated 
quite  an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  so  that  the  heart  may  be  felt 
beating  in  the  epigastrium  to  the  left  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  apex  of  the 
heart  may  be  situated  behind  tlie  sixth 
left  cartilage  or  space.  The  lungs  at  the 
same  time  enlarge  forwards  and  down- 
Avards,  so  as  to  interpose  themselves  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  walls  of  tlie  chest, 
all  but  a  small  space  bounded  above  by 
the  fifth  cartilage,  on  the  right  by  the  en- 
siform cartilage,  and  on  the  left  by  the 
sixth  and  seventh  cartilages  near  their 
attachment  to  the  sternunr.  The  heart's 
impulse  is,  therefore,  quite  imperceptible 


over  the  front  of  the  chest,  that  of  the 
right  ventricle  being  sometimes  trans- 
ferred, as  I  have  just  said,  to  the  epigas- 
trium, and  the  apex  beat  is  lost,  being 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  enlarged 
lung.  In  such  persons,  also,  the  top  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  low  in  position, 
being  perhaps  situated  quite  an  inch  be- 
low the  top  of  the  manubrium. 

The  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  and  the  summit  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  being  unusually  low,  the  position 
of  every  part  of  the  heart  and  the  great 
arteries  is  also  correspondingly  low.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  situation 
of  the  various  anatomical  points  in  detail, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  name  that  of  the 
leading  landmarks  of  the  heart  and  great 
arteries. 

The  boundary-line  across  the  third  car- 
tilage that  indicates  the  upper  border  of 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  the 
lower  limit  of  the  great  arteries  may  be 
shifted  downwards  to  the  level  of  the 
fourth  cartilages.  The  position  of  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  front 
being  thus  given,  that  of  the  aperture  and 
valve  of  the  aorta,  being  a  degree  lower 
and  to  the  left,  may  be  inferred,  it  being 
situated  behind  and  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level 
with  the  fourth  cartilage  and  the  fourth 
space.  The  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices 
in  their  descending  order  take  each  of 
them  a  lower  position,  the  mitral  orifice 
being  situated  behind  the  lower  fourth  of 
the  sternum,  its  npper  boundary  being  on 
a  level  with  the  fourth  space  and  its 
lower  border,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  ;  and  the 
tricuspid  orifice  being  behind  the  lower 
sixth  of  the  sternum  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

In  feeble,  thin  persons,  of  sedentary  oc- 
cupation, or  in  those  who  have  only  re- 
cently recovered  from  illness,  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  may  be  situated 
behind  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  or 
somewhat  higher,  and  its  apex  may  be 
present  behind  the  fifth  left  cartilage,  and 
may  be  felt,  therefore,  beating,  not  in  the 
fifth,  but  in  the  fourth  space.  Each  lung 
at  the  same  time  lessens  at  its  base,  and 
shrinks  away  from  before  the  body  of  the 
heart,  uncovering  the  apex  and  the  left 
ventricle,  the  Avhole  of  the  right  ventricle, 
and  a  portion  of  the  auricular  appendix, 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  even  of  the 
ascending  aorta.  The  heart's  impulse  is, 
therefore,  diffused  to  an  unusual  extent 
over  the  front  of  the  central  part  of  the 
chest,  from  the  second  space  to  the  fourth, 
and  from  the  right  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  sternum  to  the  apex,  being  felt  not 
only  over  the  apex,  but  with  considerable 
force  over  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  is 
usually  feeble  or  absent.  A  double  pul- 
sation may  also  be  often  felt  over  the  pul- 
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monaiy  artery,  feeble  and  soft  with  the 
lirst  soiiiul,  but  sluirp  iiiid  biiddeu  with 
the  second  sound.  In  such  persons  also 
the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  hi-^h, 
being  situated  behind  or  even  above  the 
top  of  the  manubrium. 

The  positi(in  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  is  correspondingly 
high.  The  boundary-line  between  the 
upper  border  of  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle and  the  lower  limit  of  the  great 
arteries  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  space,  behind  which  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be 
seated.  The  orifice  and  valve  of  the 
aorta,  being  a  stage  lower  and  to  the  left, 
may  be  on  a  level  with  the  lower  portion 
of  the  second  space  and  the  third  carti- 
lage, behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum. 
The  mitral  orifice  may  be  situated  behind 
tlie  left  half  of  the  sternum,  behind  and 
just  below  the  central  portion  of  the  bone, 
its  upper  border  being  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  third  cartilage,  and  its 
lower  border  with  that  of  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fourth  cartilage  ;  and  the  tricuspid 
orifice  may  be  situated  behind  the  right 
half  of  the  sternum  just  below  the  centre 
of  the  bone,  so  that  its  upper  border  may 
be  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
third  cartilage  or  the  upper  portion  of  the 
third  space,  while  its  lower  border  maybe 
on  a  level  with  the  fourth  space. 

In  many  Avell-formed  women  of  active, 
healthy  halnts,  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels maintain  their  proper  position.  But 
this  is  not  so  in  the  large  class  of  women 
who  work  indoors  Avith  the  needle,  and  in 
whom  the  chest  is  wont  to  be  flat,  the  po- 
sition of  the  heart  being  high. 

The  effect  of  tight  stays  is  to  lessen  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to  in- 
crease, for  the  sake  of  compensation,  the 
expansion  and  elevation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  frf)nt  of  the  chest.  In  such  per- 
sons a  double  and  opposite  effect  may  be 
produced.  The  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  may  be  high,  but  the  top  of  the 
aorta  in  relation  to  the  higher  costal  car- 
tilage may  be  low. 

In  children  of  both  sexes  the  position 
of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest  is  high. 


SIDJS  VIEW;  AJPTEB  DEATH. 

LEFT  SIDE.     (Fig.  71.) 

The  ninth  plate  of  my  Medical  Anat- 
omy represents  a  side  view,  looked  at 
from  the  left  side,  taken  from  the  body  of 
a  robust  well-formed  man.  In  this  body 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  sit- 
uated behind  the  cnsiform  cartilage,  an 


inch  and  a  half  below  the  lower  end  of 
tlie  sternum. 

In  this  instance  the  top  of  the  manu- 
brium was  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  was  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  ninth 
vertebra.  The  middle  of  the  sternum 
corresponded  in  level  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  fourth  vertebra ;  the 
lower  end  of  the  manubrium,  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fifth  vertebra  ;  and  the  top 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  sternum,  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  cnsiform  cartilage  was  of 
great  length,  measuring  nearlj'  3  inches 
(2-8  inches),  and  its  lower  end  was  about 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 

This  drawing  and  Plate  X.  of  the  same 
work  show  well  the  great  anatomical  im- 
portance of  the  somewhat  neglected  cnsi- 
form cartilage,  especially  to  the  clinical 
worker.  The  front  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  which  is 
formed  by  the  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm, take  their  origin  in  part  from 
the  tip  of  the  cnsiform  cartilage  by  means 
of  a  strong  sHp  of  muscular  fibres.  The 
lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  and  of 
the  heart,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  with  it  that  of  the  cavity 
of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  and  the  right 
lung,  may  be  brought  down  on  a  deep 
inspiration  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the 
cnsiform  cartilage,  when  that  point  forms 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  chest.  In  this 
drawing,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  peri- 
cardium and  the  lower  margin  of  the 
vi^ht  lung  were  situated  an  inch  above 
tlio  end  of  the  cnsiform  cartilage,  and 
nearly  two  inches  below  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  at  the  apex,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  was  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  at  the 
adjacent  origin  of  the  innominate  and 
left  carotid  arteries  was  in  this  instance 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  (-8  inch)  below  the 
top  of  the  manubrium,  and  was  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  lower  end  of  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  in  front 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  was  on  a  level 
with  a  point  a  little  below  the  lower  end 
of  the  manubrium. 

The  top  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  a 
little  higher  in  position  than  that  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  descending  portion  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  just  described  ;  the  ori- 
gin of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  centre  of  the 
sternum,  and  within  the  third  space,  and 
was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  portion  ot 
the  body  of  the  seventh  vertebra ;  and  the 
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p,ulmonary  aitery  occupied  in  its  ascent 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tliird  space,  the 
third  cartilage,  and  tlie  second  space. 

The  top  of  the  appendix  of  the  right 
auricle  was  nearly  half  an  incli  below  the 
centre  of  the  sternum,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  cartilage  between  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth vertebrte.    The  top  of  the  appendix 
of  the  left  auricle,  and  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  left  ventricle,  which  would  be  a 
little  above  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
orifice  of  the  aorta,  wei-e  about  on  a  level 
with  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra  behind,  and  the  top  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  sternum,  or  about  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  in  front.  The 
lower  boundary  of  the  left  auricle,  which 
would  nearly  correspond  with  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  mitral  valve,  was  in  front 
of  the  top  of  the  ninth  vertebra,  and  on  a 
level  with  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The 
lower  boundary  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  left  ventricle  was  in  front  of  the  top 
of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  about 
on  a  level  with  a  point  four-fifths  of  an 
inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  ; 
while  the  lower  boundary  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle at  the  apex  was  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  with  a  point  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum. 


raGHT  SIDE. 

The  tenth  plate  of  my  Medical  Anat- 
omy represents  a  side  view,  looked  at 
from  the  right  side,  taken  from  the  body 
of  a  strouf^  man  with  a  well  formed  chest 
of  the  inspiratory  type.  In  this  body  the 
heart  was  distended  with  water,  and  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  swollen  right  ven- 
tricle was  situated  behind  the  eusiform 
cartilage,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ("7 
inch)  above  the  tip  of  that  cartilage,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4  in.)  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  top  of  the  manubrium  in  this  in- 
stance corresponded  in  level  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra  ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
ninth  vertebra  ;  the  middle  of  the  ster- 
num at  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage, 
with  the  body  of  the  sixth  vertebra  ;  the 
lower  end  of  the  manubrium,  Avith  that  of 
the  fifth  vertebra  ;  and  the  upper  border 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  sternum  corre- 
sponded in  level  with  the  body  of  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  commencement  of  the  superior 
vena  cava  in  this  instance  was  on  a  level 
with  a  point  below  the  middle  of  the  man- 
ubrium in  front,  and  with  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  behind;  and  the 
termination  of  the  vein  in  the  ri"ht  auri- 
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cle  was  in  front  of  the  cartilage  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  vertcbrai,  and  on  a 
level  with  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  and  with  the  third 
space. 

The  top  of  the  appendix  of  the  right 
auricle  was  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of 
the  sternum  and  the  third  cartilages  in 
front,  and  the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra  behind ;  the  attachment  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  appendix  to  the 
body  of  the  right  auricle,  at  the  trans- 
verse furrow,  which  corresponds  closely 
to  the  upper  boundary  of  the  tricuspid 
valve,  was  on  a  level  with  a  point  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  in  front,  and  the  upper  border  of 
the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  behind ;  and 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  auricle, 
Avhicli  corresponds  closely  to  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  was  on 
a  level  with  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  front,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra 
behind. 

The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle 
were  on  a  level  with  a  jDoint  half  an  inch 
below  the  centre  of  the  sternum  and  the 
third  space  in  front,  and  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  sixth  vertebra  behind  ;  and 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle in  front  was  situated  behind  the  eusi- 
form cartilage,  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4  in.) 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  tip  of 
the  eusiform  cartilage  in  front,  and  about 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  behind. 
The  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle 
was  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher 
behind  than  in  front. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium 
was  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  be- 
low the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage. 

Although  I  possess   other  drawings 
showing  a  side  view  of  the  heart  and  the 
other  internal  organs,  these  are  the  only 
ones  that  give  the  relation  of  the  heart 
and  its  various  parts  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest  in  front  and  the  spinal  column  be- 
hind.  Both  of  these  drawings  were  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  men  of  a  robust  frame, 
with  a  chest  of  the  inspiratory  type,  and 
with  a  heart  well  developed  and  low  in 
position.    The  relations  of  the  heart  to 
the  front  of  the  chest  in  all  tlieir  variety 
have  been  already  abundantly  illustratctf, 
and  its  relations  to  the  spinal  column  will 
be  further  described  when  the  position  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels  looked  at  from 
the  back  is  considered.     Pirogofl"  gives 
numerous  sections,  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal, showing  the  position  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  heart  and  groat  vessels  in  re- 
lation to-  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest 
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and  the  spinal  column,  and  I  theroforo 
rolbr  the  reader  to  tlio  notes  describing 
those  sections  and  two  otlicrs  tliat  are  lig- 
urcdiuBraun'sworic.  (Note  40;  Note 47.) 


SIDE  VIEW;  DURING  LIFE. 

In  a  IlEAXTnY  Man  with  a  well- 
FORJLED  Chest. 

LEFT  SIDE.     (Fig.  71.) 

The  heart  and  great  vessels  occupy  the 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  chest,  between 
the  sternum  in  front  and  the  hodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertcbrte  behind.  The  margins  of 
the  lungs  till  up  the  unoccupied  spaces  in 
front  of  the  great  vessels  and  the  heart ; 
and  the  cfisophagus  and  descending  aorta 
are  interposed  between  the  heart  and  the 
hodies  of  the  vertebrtc  behind. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture and  during  the  ventricular  sj-stole, 
the  heart  would  press  backwards  upon  the 
02Sophagus  and  the  descending  aorta  so  as 
to  render  swallowing  difficult,  and  to  in- 
terfere with  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  unless  the  heart  were 
supported  by  some  special  contrivance. 
Such  support  is  to  be  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  pericardial  sac.    The  floor  of  the 
pericardium  is  formed  by  the  central  ten- 
don of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  suspended 
in  its  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  partition 
between  the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  by 
means  of  the  great  converging  circuit  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm, 
arising  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
the  ribs;  and  is  supported  firmly  from  be- 
low by  the  liver  and  stomach.   The  heart 
rests  upon  the  floor  of  the  pericardium, 
formed  by  the  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  this  supplies  a  smooth  in- 
clined plane,  upon  which  the  heart  glides 
forwards  and  downwards  during  inspira- 
tion, and  backwards  and  upwards  during 
expiration,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  va- 
rious modulations  of  respiration.  The 
strong  fibrous  walls  of  the  pericardium 
arise  "from  the  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm.   Those  walls  are  endowed  with 
a  fibrous  structure  which  is  of  special 
strength  posteriorly,  where  it  is  firmly  in- 
corporated with  the  coats  of  the  pulmo- 
naiT  veins  as  they  enter  the  pericardium. 
A  fibrous  covering  is  also  contributed  by 
the  pericardium  to  the  inferior  and  supe- 
rior vena;  cava;  where  they  enter  the  sac, 
and  to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  ascend- 
ing aorta  where  they  leave  the  sac.  In 
virtue  of  this  arrangement  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pericardium  supports  the  heart 
forwards  and  prevents  it  from  making 
pressure  upon  the  aorta  and  cospphagus, 


where  they  are  situated  immediately  be- 
hind the  left  auricle  and  the  base  of  the 
left  ventricle.  IJy  tlie  distribution  also  of 
the  filn'ous  pericardium  to  the  veins  en- 
tering, and  the  arteries  leaving  the  sac, 
and  to  the  branches  of  those  arteries  in 
the  neck,  the  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm, when  it  descends  during  inspi- 
ration, draws  intermedLately  upon  the 
whole  of  those  vessels  so  as  to  save  them 
from  dragging  immediately  upon  the 
heart  itself. 

Fig.  71. 


Side  view,  looked  at  from  the  left  side,  showing  the 
lipart  and  prcat  vcBsels  in  leliillon  to  iho  waUi-  of  the 
cbost  and  tho  spinal  column. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  is  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  in 
front,  and  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra  behind.  '1  he  top  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  at  the  origm  of  the 
innominate,  and  the  left  carotid  arteries, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  manubrium  in  front,  and  the 
lower  ed<Te  of  the  body  of  the  third  or  the 
upper  ed-^e  of  that  of  the  fourth  dor-sal 
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vertebra  behind.  The  horizontal  bound- 
ary-line tliat  divides  the  upper  border  of 
the  heart  from  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  ascending  aorta,  is  on  a 
level  with  the  third  cartilage  in  front,  and 
the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  be- 
hind. The  heart  therefore  extends  down- 
wai-ds  from  the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra  to  that  of  the  tenth,  and  from 
the  third  costal  cartilage  to  the  sixth  ; 
and  tlie  great  arteries  extend  upwards 
from  the  body  of  the  seventh  to  that  of 
the  third  or  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  behind, 
and  from  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage 
to  the  top  of  the  middle  third  of  the  manu- 
brium in  front. 

The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  occupy 
fully  as  great  a  proportionate  amount  of 
space  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart  as  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  do  at  the  front 
of  the  heart.  The  left  ventricle  occupies 
by  much  the  largest  share  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  and  its  double-convex  cone- 
shaped  outline  is  completely  exposed  to 
view  fi-om  its  base  to  its  apex  Avhen  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  is  looked  at.  The 
transverse  furrow,  which  divides  the  left 
ventricle  from  the  left  auricle,  follows  a 
direction  from  above  downwards  and 
somewhat  backwards.  The  left  auricle 
rests  behind  on  the  descending  aorta  and 
the  oesophagus ;  and  that  auricle,  the 
transverse  groove,  and  the  mitral  orifice 
are  situated  in  front  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  dorsal  vertebra;  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  ninth  ;  and  on  a  level  with 
the  sternal  end  of  the  third  and  fourth 
costal  cartilages,  the  fourth  space,  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage  in  front. 
The  upper  border  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  left  auricle, 
but  the  lower  boundary  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle which  extends  down  almost  or  quite 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra,  is  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  the  left  auricle,  which  reaches  down  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  eighth  or  upper 
border  of  the  ninth  vertebra.  The  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  take  a  direction  from 
behind  forwards,  to  the  left  and  down- 
wards, and  as  they  have  a  similar  inclina- 
tion to  that  of  the  ribs,  they,  as  well  as 
the  transverse  furrow  between  them,  are 
covered  throughout  by  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs.  The  left  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle start  from  the  back  of  the  centre  of 
the  chest  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  dorsal  verte- 
bra}, and  tlie  left  ventricle  crosses  from 
the  back  to  the  front  of  the  chest  with  a 
definite  leaning  to  the  left,  so  that  its 
ajjcx  points  at  the  left  fifth  space.  The 
left  auricular  appendix  and  the  left  pul- 
monary veins,  where  they  enter  the  auri- 
cle at  its  higher  part,  are  situated  in  front 
of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  bodies  of 
the  seventii  and  eighth  dorsal  vortebrte 
and  their  intervening  cartilage,  and  on  a 


level  with  the  third  and  fourth  costal  car- 
tilages and  the  third  space  in  front. 

The  anterior  longitudinal  furrow  pre- 
sents a  convex  outline,  looking  forwards 
towards  the  pulmonary  artery  at  its  upper 
third,  and  towards  the  right  ventricle  at 
its  lower  two-thirds  ;  and  a  concave  out- 
line looking  backwards  and  downwards 
towards  the  left  auricular  appendix  and 
the  left  ventricle.  The  upper  end  of  this 
furrow  is  in  front  of  the  body  of  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra  and  behind  the 
third  costal  cartilage  or  space,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  furrow  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart  is  situated  behind  the  low^er  border 
of  the  fifth  space,  and  is  on  a  level  with 
the  body  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra 
behind. 

During  the  ventricular  systole,  the  left 
ventricle  and  auricle  change  remarkably 
in  form,  size,  and  position  (Pig.  63).  The 
ventricle  contracts  and  shortens,  and  the 
auricle  expands  and  lengthens  to  a  great 
extent.  The  base  of  the  ventricle  and  the 
adjoining  edge  of  the  auricle,  the  trans- 
verse furrow  and  the  mitral  orifice  ad- 
vance to  a  considerable  extent  forwards, 
to  the  left  and  downwards  away  from  the 
spinal  column  and  towards  the  apex  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  apex  at  the  same 
time  moves  forwards,  upwards  and  to  the 
right,  towards  the  base,  so  that  the  base 
and  apex  of  the  ventricle  both  approxi- 
mate towards  each  other,  and  towards  a 
zone  of  rest  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricle, 
situated  nearer  to  the  apex  than  the  base. 
The  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  at  the 
anterior  longitudinal  furrow,  advances 
forwards  and  becomes  more  convex ; 
while  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle 
also  advances  forwards,  but  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  especially  at  its  middle, 
where  it  becomes  hollow,  the  apex  point- 
ing downwards  ;  so  that  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  ventricle,  previously  convex,  be- 
comes concave  towards  the  apex  and  con- 
vex at  the  base,  thus  presenting  a  double 
curve.  All  the  sj'stolic  movements  of  the 
left  ventricle  converge  forwards,  towards 
the  point  of  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
right  ventricle,  about  its  middle  and  near 
the  septum. 

During  the  ventricular  systole  the  left 
auricle  becomes  greatly  distended  and  ex- 
pands upwards,  forwards  and  downwards, 
along  its  upper,  anterior  and  lower  bor- 
ders respectively,  the  amount  of  move- 
ment of  the  auricular  appendix  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  transverse  fur- 
row. The  posterior  wall  of  the  auricle 
which  rests  on  tlie  back  of  the  pericar- 
dium remains  stationaiy. 

The  right  ventricle  extends  in  front 
from  the  third  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
ensiforni  cartilage,  and  is  on  a  level  be- 
hind with  the  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal 
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vertebra  at  its  upper  boundary,  and  with 
the  upper  portion  or  middle  of  the  body 
of  tiie  tentli  dorsal  vertebra  at  its  lower 
boundary. 

During  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the 
right  ventricle  advances,  while  the  upper 
portion  of  its  walls  contracts  downwards 
and  the  lower  portion  of  its  walls  con- 
tracts upwards,  those  movements  con- 
verging towards  a  point  situated  near  the 
longitudinal  furrow  and  the  attachment 
of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle. 

The  pulmonary  artery  conceals  the  as- 
cending aorta  in  the  first  half  of  its  coui'se, 
when  wc  look  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
By  removing  the  fat  between  the  pul- 
monary artery  tvud  the  left  auricular  ap- 
pendix, the  left  posterior  sinus  of  the 
aorta  and  the  left  or  posterior  coronary 
artery  are  brought  into  view,  deep  behind 
and  beyond  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  mode  in  which 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  its  progress  back- 
wards, and  the  ascending  aorta  in  its 
progress  upwards,  cross  each  other,  is 
now  well  seen.  When,  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  looked  at  in  front,  it  does  not 
present  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  since 
the  left  border  of  the  ascending  aorta  is 
situated  almost  in  front  of  the  deep  right 
border  of  the  descending  aorta-,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  covers  the  left  edge  of 
the  ascending  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
descending  aorta,  the  deep  left  edge  of 
which  is  alone  visible  in  front.  When, 
however,  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  loolvcd  at,  its  arched  form  is  at 
once  apparent,  the  ascending  aorta  form- 
ing the  front,  the  descending  aorta  the 
back,  and  the  transverse  aorta  the  top  of 
the  arcli. 

The  pulmonary  artery  as  it  ascends 
makes  for  the  hollow  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  through  wliich  it  sends  its  right 
branch,  and  its  direction  is  therefore  much 
more  from  before  backwards  than  from 
below  upwards. 

The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
situated  just  behind  the  third  left  car- 
tilage, and  is  on  a  level  with  the  body  of 
the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  The  upper 
boundary  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  at  the 
top  of  its  point  of  bifurcation,  which  is 
also  its  most  posterior  portion,  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  fifth,  or  the  upper  portion  of  that 
of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  second  costal  cartilage ; 
and  the  left  and  right  branches  of  the  pul- 
nionaiy  artery  are  situated  in  front  of  the 
body  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  on  a 
level  with  the  second  space. 

The  pulmonary  artery  in  its  course  from 
before  backwards  and  upwards  presents  a 
convexity  on  its  anterior  and  upper  sur- 
face, ancl  a  concavity  on  its  posterior  and 
lower  surface,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the 
third  left  cartilage  and  the  second  space. 


The  posterior  sinus  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery is  somewhat  lower  in  position  than 
the  two  anterior  sinuses,  and  is  situated 
behind  the  ui)|)er  portion  of  the  third 
space.  The  lolt  bronchus  separates  the 
left  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left  jjul- 
monary  veins. 

During  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the 
Avhole  pulmonary  artery  lengthens  and 
enlarges.  The  origin  of  the  artery  moves 
to  a  considerable  extent  downwards  and 
forwards,  the  higher  parts  of  the  artery 
sharing  this  movement,  but  to  a  less  and 
less  extent  from  below  upwards.  The 
two  anterior  sinuses  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  descend  more  during  the  systole 
than  its  posterior  sinus,  so  that  the  ante- 
rior or  higher  valves  are  then  more  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  posterior  or  lower 
valve  than  during  the  diastole. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta,  like  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  lengthens  and  enlarges  dur- 
ing the  systole,  so  that  the  whole  arch 
widens.  The  orifice  of  the  aorta,  which 
is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  heart, 
moves  to  a  considerable  extent  down- 
wards and  to  the  left,  the  direction  of  its 
movement,  like  that  of  the  mitral  valves,^ 
being  towards  the  apex.  The  Avails  of 
the  ascending  aorta  also  move  down- 
wards, but  to  a  less  and  less  extent  from 
below  upwards. 

The  position  of  the  ascending,  trans- 
verse, and  descending  portions  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  in  relation  to  the  sternum, 
the  adjoining  parts,  and  the  spinal  column 
has  already  Ijeen  described. 

The  pulmonic,  the  aortic,  and  the  mi- 
tral orifices  and  valves  are  situated  in 
their  relative  position  on  an  inclined 
plane,  each  being  one  above  and  behind 
the  other  in  the  order  named,  the  orifice 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  being  the  highest 
and  most  anterior,  the  mitral  orifice  the 
lowest  and  most  posterior,  and  the  aortic 
orifice  holding  an  intermediate  position. 
The  upper  and  anterior  boundary  of  the 
pulmonic  orifice  and  valve  is  behind  the 
third  costal  cartilage  and  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  third  of  the  body  of  the  sixth 
dorsal  vertebra ;  and  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  mitral  valve  is  on  a  level  with  the 
fifth  cartilage,  and  is  situated  in  front  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  eighth 
■or  the  upper  border  of  that  of  the  ninth 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  aortic  orifice,  being 
a  stage  lower  than  the  pulmonic  orifice, 
by  which  it  is  overlapped,  is  in  front  of 
the  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  the  intervertebral  cartilage  just  be- 
low it.  The  mitral  orifice  is  in  front  of 
the  same  intervertebral  cartil.age,  the 
body  of  the  eighth  and  the  upper  border 
of  the  body  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  position  of  the  sternum  and  costal 
cartilages  in  relation  to  those  valves  need 
not  be  here  repeated. 
The  position  that  I  have  assigned  to 
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the  various  parts  of  the  heart  and  great 
arteries  is  tliat  which  usually  exists  m  a 
healthy,  well-formed  man,  but  those  parts 
chau'^e  in  position  during  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  during  ui- 
spiration  and  expiration,  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  that  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.   In  those  wdio  are  robust  apd 
possess  a  broad  and  deep  chest  of  the  in- 
spiratory type,  the  position  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  and  of  all  their  parts  are 
lower,  while  in  those  who  are  slender  and 
possess  a  narrow  and  flat  chest  of  the  ex- 
piratory type,  the  position  of  those  parts 
is  higher,  than  in  the  average  man  whom 
I  have  taken  as  an  example.    During  in- 
spiration the  whole  of  the  anterior  walls 
of  the  chest  ascend  considerably,  but  the 
spinal  column,  owing  to  the  deepening  of 
the  dorsal  arch,  descends  to  a  small  but 
definite  degree,  the  descent  of  the  upper 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  lower  dor- 
sal vertebrte,  some  of  the  lowest  of  which 
are  stationary.    While,  therefore,  during_ 
respiration,  the  change  in  the  position  of 
the  cartilages  and  sternum  in  relation  to 
the  heart  and  arteries  is  doubled  by  the 
inspiratory  ascent  of  those  cartilages  dur- 
ing the  descent  of  the  heart,  and  by  the 
expiratory   descent  of  those  cartilages 
during  the  ascent  of  the  heart ;  the  slight 
respiratory  movement  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrte  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
movement  of  the  heart,  that  of  both  of 
them  being  downwards  during  inspira- 
tion, and  upwards  during  expiration.  The 
result  is,  that  the  position  of  the  heart 
and  great  arteries  in  relation  to  the  bodies 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrte  during  respii'ation 
is  more  stable  than  their  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sternum  and  cartilages.  For 
a  twofold  reason,  the  position  of  the  great 
arteries  in  relation  to  the  superior  dorsal 
vertebra}  changes  less  during  respiration 
than  the  position  of  the  heart  in  relation 
to  the  lower  dorsal  vertebraj.    The  first 
reason  is  the  greater  respiratory  move- 
ment downwards  and  upwards  of  the 
higher  than  of  the  lower  vertcbroe.  The 
second  reason  is  the  attachment  of  the 
descending  aorta  by  means  of  the  inter- 
costal arteries  to  tlie  spinal  column,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  great  branches  of  the 
arch  to  the  head,  neck,  and  arms,  which 
hold  the  movements  of  the  great  arteries 
in  check.    The  heart  itself,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  suspended  so  freely  in  the  centre 
of  the  chest  that  it  yields  without  re- 
straint to  every  definite  influence,  being 
ihus  moved  readily  upwards  and  down- 
wards by  respiration,  and  by  the  disten- 
sion and  collapse  of  the  abdomen,  and 
from  side  to  side  by  changes  in  position, 


or  by  etTusion  into  or  tumors  in  the  chest, 
or  by  contraction  or  expansion  of  either 
lung  singly. 

EIGHT  SIDE. 

The  position  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  viewed  from  the  right  side  is  much 
more  simple  than  that  of  their  position 
viewed  from  the  left  side.  When  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  looked  at,  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  descend- 
ing vena  cava,  the  ascending  aorta,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  are  visible,  but 
every  other  part  is  concealed.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart,  of  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  of  the 
boundary -line  separating  the  great  vessels 
from  the  heart  is  necessarily  the  same  on 
the  right  side  of  the  chest  as  on  the  left 
side.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  on  a  level  with  the  body  of 
the  seventh,  and  its  lower  boundary  with 
that  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
right  ventricle  occupies  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  space  between  the  sternum 
and  the  spinal  column ;  and  the  right 
auricle,  including  its  appendix,  occupies 
the  posterior  portion  of  that  space ;  so 
that  its  posterior  surface  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  right  side  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebraj  from  the  seventh  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tenth,  the  right 
pulmonary  arteries  and  pulmonary  veins 
and  the  right  portion  of  the  left  auricle 
being  interposed. 

The  tricuspid  orifice  is  the  most  an- 
terior and  the  lowest  in  position  of  the 
four  orifices  of  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels, and  is  separated  from  the  spinal 
column  by  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle. 
The  tricuspid  orifice  is  situated,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  behind  the  right  half 
of  the  lower  fourth  of  the  sternum,  and  is 
on  a  level  with  the  bodies  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  dorsal  vertebras. 

The  descending  vena  cava  is  situated  to 
the  right  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  on  a' 
deeper  plane.  The  commencement  of  the 
vein,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  in- 
nominate veins,  is  on  a  level  with  the 
body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  it 
enters  the  right  auricle  behind  its  appen- 
dix in  front  of  the  body  of  the  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  right  pulmonary 
artery  being  just  above  its  termination, 
the  superior  right  pulmonary  vein  just 
below  it,  and  the  asophagus  just  behind 
it  or  to  its  left.  The  vein,  as  it  descends, 
rests  upon  the  right  side  of  the  trachea 
near  and  at  its  bifurcation,  and  upon  the 
right  bronchus. 
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M  OF  TlIK  HEART, 


BACK  VIEW;  AFTER  DEATH. 

I  made  observations  some  years  ago  on 
the  position  of  eertain  parts  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  tlie  spines 
ol'  tlie  dorsal  vertebra;  in  eleven  diflerent 
bodies. 

The  top  of  the  areh  of  the  aorta  was 
situated  in  front  of  a  point  below  the 
spine  of  the  seeoud  dorsal  vertebra  in  one 
instance,  just  above  the  spine  of  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra  in  seven  instances,  and 
below  the  spine  of  that  vertebra  in  three 
instances.  In  other  words,  in  one  instance 
the  top  of  the  arch  was  in  front  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body  of  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  in  seven  cases  it  was  in 
front  of  its  lower  portion,  and  in  three  it 
was  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dor- 
sal vertebra.  The  lower  Ijoundary  of  the 
left  ventricle  was  on  a  level  with  the  spine 
of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  in  one  in- 
stance, with  a  point  just  above  that  spine 
or  below  that  of  the  eighth  vertebra  in 
eight  cases,  with  the  spine  of  the  eighth 
vertebra  in  one,  and  above  it  in  one.  In 
other  words,  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
left  ventricle  varied  in  j^osition  from  the 
level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  of  the 
eighth  to  that  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  five  instances 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  left  auricle  was 
on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  fifth  dor- 
sal vertebra  (in  one),  or  just  above  that 
spine  (in  one),  or  just  below  that  spine 
(in  three) ;  and  its  lower  boundary  was 
on  a  level  with  (in  one),  above  (in  one), 
or  below  (in  three)  the  spine  of  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  In  other  words, 
the  upper  border  of  the  left  auricle  was 
situated  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  or  just  above  it, 
and  its  lower  border  in  front  of  the  body 
of  the  eighth  vertebra. ' 


BACK  VIEW;  BUBINQ  LIFE. 

Ik  a  Heai/Thy  Man  -with  a  well- 
FOR3IED  Chest.    (See  Fig.  72.) 

When  the  back  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  is  exposed,  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  are  brought  into  view,  the  low^er 
boundary  of  the  left  ventricle  resting  upon 
the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  which  con- 
ceals the  under  surface  of  the  heart. 
When  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  is 
withdraAvn,  the  under  surface  of  the  heart 
is  visible  from  behind.  The  under  sur- 
face of  the  heart  inclines  from  behind 
downwards  and  fom'ards,  and  it  presents 
posteriorly,  the  lower  border  of  the  left 

*  '  Note  4G  ;  Note  47. 


ventricle  from  base  to  apex ;  anteriorly, 
tlie  lower  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  ; 
and  intermediately,  tlie  posterior  longitu- 
dinal furrow. 

Tlic  lower  boundary  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  on  a  level  with  or  higher  than  the  spine 
of  the  ninth  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra ;  the 
top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  at  the  origin 
of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries 
is  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  third  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  body  of  the  third  or 
the  upper  edge  of  that  of  the  fourth  dor- 
sal vertebra,  or  it  may  be  somewhat 
higher  ;  and  the  boundary  line  between 
the  heart  and  the  great  arteries,  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  division  of  the  riglit 
and  left  pulmonary  arteries  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  left  auricle,  is  in  front  of  the 
spine  of  the  fifth  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  level  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  heart  and  the  great  arteries  is  some- 
what higher  behind,  where  it  follows  the 
line  of  the  lower  border  of  the  division  of 
the  pulmonary  arter}',  than  it  is  either  in 
front  or  at  the  sides,  where  it  folloAvs  the 
line  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonarj^  artery 
or  that  of  the  top  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  Left  Auricle  and  Ventricle. — The 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  maintain  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
spinal  column  at  the  back  of  the  chest 
that  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  do  to 
eacli  other  and  to  the  sternum  at  the  front 
of  the  chest,  but  each  portion  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  bears  more  to  the  left  be- 
hind, than  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  does  in  front. 

The  left  auricle  at  its  upper  and  pos- 
terior portion,  which  includes  the  auricu- 
lar appendix,  is  central,  being  situated  in 
nearly  about  equal  proportions  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
spinal  column.  The  auricular  appendix, 
which  is  a  semi-detached  wing  of  the 
auricle,  leaves  the  body  of  the  auricle  at 
its  left  upper  corner  and  advances  for- 
wards and  to  the  left,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
deep  furrow  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
lowest  portion  of  the  left  auricle  lies  en- 
tirely to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  spine,  while  the  left  ventricle  lies  al- 
most completely  to  the  left  of  it,  and  the 
transverse  furrow  where  it  separates  the 
two  cavities  occupies  an  intermediate 
position,  its  upper  portion  lying  consider- 
ably to  the  right,  and  its  lower  portion 
slightly  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  spine.  The  left  auricle  at  its  anterior 
aspect  lies,  when  at  rest,  almost  entirely 
to  the  riirht  of  the  middle  line  of  the  chest, 
but  its  left  boundary  moves  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line  when  the  ventricles  con- 
tract, and  to  the  right  of  that  line  when 
they  dilate.  The  transverse  furrow  lakes 
an  oblique  direction  from  above  doAvu- 
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wards  and  from  right  to  left,  and  as  it 
sweeps  to  and  fro,  from  one  side  to  the 
other  and  back  again,  durhig  the  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  it 
occupies  a  position  in  front  of  the  spines 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal 
vertebra;,  and  the  upper  part  of  that  of 
the  ninth. 

The  heart  is  attached  to  the  roots  of  the 
lungs  by  the  entrance  of  the  right  and  left 
pulmonary  veins  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  auricle  at  either  side  of  the  spine.  The 
left  pulmonary  veins  are  as  a  rule  higher  in 
position,  and  enter  the  auricle  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  spine  than  the  right,  while  the 


right  lower  pulmonary  vein  is  larger  and 
lower  in  position  than  the  left,  tlie  ri^ht 
lower  vein  being  sometimes  double.  The 
greater  size  of  tbe  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  compared  with  that  of  the  left,  evi- 
dently accounts  for  the  greater  size  of  the 
right  lower  pulmonary  veins.  The  higher 
position  of  the  left  side  of  the  auricle, 
owing  to  the  presence  on  that  side  of  the 
base  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  general 
inclination  downwards  of  the  heart,  its 
longitudinal  parts  following  the  line  of 
the  longitudinal  furrows  from  right  to 
left,  and  its  transverse  parts  following  the 
obhque  direction  of  the  transverse  furrow 
from  left  to  right,  explain,  I  consider,  the 


Back  view,  ehowing  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in.  relation  to  the  spinal  column,  the  ribs,  and 

the  diaphiiigin. 


lower  position  of  the  right  than  the  left 
pulmonary  veins.  The  pulmonary  veins 
have,  in  short,  more  room  to  deploy  on 
the  right  side  of  the  left  auricle,  where  no 
object  interferes  with  their  freedom,  than 
on  the  left  side  of  the  auricle  at  its  upper 
angle,  where  the  veins  and  the  auricular 


appendix  ai'e  pushed  up  into  a  corner  by 
the  close  proximity  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  downward  incli- 
nation from  left  to  right  of  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  left  auricle,  between  the 
left  and  right  pulmontiry  veins,  although 
quite  definite,  is  very  much  less  than  the 
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dowmvard  inclination  from  left  to  right  of 
tlic  jjosltirior  transverse  furrow.  Tiio 
right  i)uhn(mary  veins  arc  on  a  level  with 
tiie  spines  of  tljc  (illli  and  sixth  dorsal 
vortebnc,  and  the  two  left  pulmonary 
veins,  holding  a  higher  position,  arc  re- 
si)eetivcly  just  above  the  level  of  those 
two  spines. 

The  left  ventricle  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  extends  in  a  direction 
to  the  left  downwards  and  forwards,  from 
its  base  at  the  back  of  the  chest  where 
it  is  in  front  of  the  spinal  column  on  a 
level  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal 
spines,  to  its  apex  at  the  front  of  the 
chest  where  it  is  behind  the  fifth  left  inter- 
costal space.  The  upper  boundary  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  more  rounded  and  more 
inclined  from  above  downwards  than  its 
lower  boundary  along  the  line  of  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  furrow,  where  it  is 
more  nearly  straight  and  horizontal. 

The  posterior  and  left  border  of  the 
mitral  orifice  is  situated  about  or  fully 
half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  posterior 
transverse  furrow.  This  orifice  looks 
towards  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  or 
in  a  direction  to  the  left,  forwards  and 
slightly  downwards.  Its  superior  or  left 
angle  is  a  little  behind  the  auricular  ap- 
pendix, on  a  level  with  a  point  above  the 
spine  of  the  sixth,  and  with  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  about  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  spine. 
Its  inferior  or  right  boundary  is  on  a  level 
with  the  spine  of  the  seventh,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  with  a  point  between 
the  scapulae,  just  alcove  their  lower  angles, 
and  a  Uttle  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  spine.  The  space  between 
the  mitral  orifiee  and  the  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  occupied  by  the  flaps  of  the 
mitral  valve,  their  tendinous  cords,  and 
the  papillary  muscles,  the  apparatus  of  the 
mitral  valve  occupying  the  space  at  the 
back  of  the  left  ventricle  between  its  base 
and  its  apex.  The  apparatus  of  the  mitral 
valve  is  always  in  action.  The  transverse 
furrow  and  the  mitral  orifice  oscillate  to 
and  fro  extensively,  moving  to  the  left, 
forwards,  and  slightly  downwards  towards 
the  apex  during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  and  in  the  reverse  direction 
during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  (see 
rig.  (33,  p.  401).  The  mitral  portion  of  the 
left  auricle  and  the  base  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle necessarily  share  in  the  movements  of 
the  mitral  orifice  and  f)f  the  transverse 
furrow  in  extent  and  direction,  but  the 
movements  of  the  walls  of  both  cavities, 
as  they  recede  from  the  orifice,  gradually 
lessen,  and  at  a  zone  or  transverse  circuit 
of  stable  equilibrium  around  each  cavity, 
the  walls  both  of  the  auricle  and  ventri- 
cle maintain  a  state  of  rest.  This  zone  of 
rest  in  the  left  ventricle  is  probably  more 


near  to  its  apex  than  its  base,  while  the 
position  of  the  zone  of  rest  in  (he  k-ft 
auricle  is  probably  to  the  lell  of  and  just 
below  the  termination  of  the  rigiit  and 
left  inferior  pulmonary  veins.    Tiie  apex 
moves  towards  the  zone  of  rest  of  the 
ventricle  during  the  contraction  of  that 
cavity,  but  the  upper  and  right  Ijoundary 
of  the  lell  auricle  moves  away  from,  or 
to  the  right  of  the  zone  of  rest  of  the  auri- 
cle during  the  dilatation  of  that  cavity. 
Thus  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle 
there  is  a  movement,  both  of  the  base  and 
the  apex  of  the  cavity  towards  a  com- 
mon centre,  tending  to  its  complete  con- 
traction ;  while  during  the  same  period 
the. auricle  dilates  in  all  directions,  and 
its  left  and  right  portions  both  diverge 
from  the  zone  of  rest  of  the  cavity.  The 
movement  of  expansion  to  the  left,  for- 
Avards  and  downwards,  of  the  mitral  por- 
tion of  the  auricle,  is  much  greater  than 
the  movement  of  expansion  to  the  right 
and  upwards  of  the  right  portion  of  the 
auricle.    During  the  contraction  of  the 
left  auricle  and  the  expansion  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  reverse  movements  take 
jilace  at  the  mitral  orifice,  the  transverse 
furrow,  and  both  cavities  at  all  points. 
The  play  of  all  these  parts  is  constant,  and 
they  are  always  undergoing  a  scries  of 
regulated  and  co-ordinate  changes  in  po- 
sition.    For  this  reason,  although  the 
range  of  movement  of  each  part,  as  far  as 
we  know  it,  can  be  assigned  within  cer- 
tain limits,  j  et  the  exact  position  of  each 
part  cannot  be  stated.' 

The  position  of  the  mitral  orifice,  which 
is  oblique  in  direction  from  above  down- 
wards, and  from  left  to  right,  is,  as  I  have 
just  said,  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the 
opines  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal 
vertebrse,  and  between  the  scapula',  a 
little  above  their  lower  angles.  This 
region  forms  a  landmark  for  the  position 
of'the  mitral  orifice  and  valve  over  the 
dorsum.  The  left  ventricle  is  situated  to 
the  left  of  this  region,  and  extends  below 
its  level.  During  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricle, the  stream  of  blood  from  the  auricle 
into  the  ventricle  pours  across  this  region 
in  a  direction  from  right  to  left,  forwards 
and  somewhat  downwards.  To  the  right 
of,  and  rather  above  this  region,  is  situ- 
ated Ihe  left  auricle ;  and  in  cases  of 
mitral  incompetence,  the  reversed  stream 
of  blood  pours  across  this  region  from 
left  to  right  and  somewhat  upAvards,  as  it 
regurgitates  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  left  auricle. 

In  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  one 


'  I  have  frequently  observed  the  niovemen(s 
of  tlio  lieart  in  animals  at  the  front  and  the 
side  but  never  at  the  l)ack  of  the  organ,  so 
that  the  movements  of  the  left  auricle  de- 
scriljed  above  have  been  derived  from  infer- 
ence and  not  from  obdurvation. 
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micvht  be  led,  dp-ion,  to  expect  that  the 
mitral  murmur  would  be  always  audible 
over  the  back  at  the  region  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  or  midway  between  the  scapute, 
iust  above  the  level  of  their  lower  angles. 
This  is,  however,  not  usually  the  case, 
and  especially  when  the  mitral  murmur  is 
soft  in  character,  the  lungs  and  chest  are 
of  full  size,  and  respiration  is  free.  Ihis 
is  I  believe,  to  be  explained  by  the  great 
space  that  intervenes,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  vertebroe,  between  the  mitral 
orifice  and  the  ear  when  apphed  over  that 
re>non,  by  the  extent  to  which  the  lungs 
envelop  the  heart  and  fill  the  chest  back- 
wards, and  by  the  position  of  the  descend- 
ing aorta  and  the  oesophagus  between  the 
mftral  orifice  and  left  auricle  in  front  and 
the  spinal  column  behind.  When,  how- 
ever, the  mitral  murmur  is  grave,  vibrat- 
ing or  musical  in  character  and  loud,  and 
when  the  kings  and  chest  are  contracted 
and  respiration  is  limited,  then  the  mitral 
murmur  is  audible  over  the  back  at  the 
region  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  in  many 
cases  with  great  intensity. 

The  Biqhi  Auricle  and  Ascending  Vena 
Cava.— The  inferior  and  posterior  portion 
of  the  right  auricle,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  ascending  vena  cava  into  that  portion 
of  the  auricle  are  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  heart.  The  right  auricle  is  here 
separated  at  its  upper  boundary  from  the 
lett  auricle  below  the  entrance  of  the 
lower  right  pulmonary  vein  by  a  septum, 
which  often  makes  but  little  mark  ex- 
ternally. The  lower  boundary  of  the 
right  auricle  is  defined  by  the  continua- 
tion backwards  of  the  posterior  transverse 
farrow  between  the  base  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle and  the  right  auricle,  until  it  reaches 
the  posterior  longitudinal  furrow.  The 
posterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  right 
auricle  thus  fills  up  the  angle  formed  be- 
tween the  lower  border  of  the  left  auricle 
and  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  poste- 
riorly. This  angle  is  formed  by  the  down- 
ward prominence  and  thickness  of  the  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  left  ventricle  at  its  base. 

The  ascending  vena  cava  penetrates 
the  diaphragm  on  a  level  with  the  eighth 
or  ninth  dorsal  spine,  where  it  is  situated 
nearly  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
descending  aorta,  and  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  spine ;  and  after  ascending  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  or  less,  it  enters  the 
right  auricle  on  a  level  with  the  seventh 
dorsal  spine,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  descending  aorta. 

The  Under'  Surface  of  the  Heart;  the 
Lowjiludinal  Furrmo  and  the  Bight  Ven- 
tricle.— The  posterior  longitudinal  furrow 
divides  the  left  ventricle  behind  from  the 
right  ventricle  in  front,  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  and  when  that  organ 
rests  upon  tiic  floor  of  the  pericardium, 
the  transverse  furrow  and  tlie  right  ven- 
tricle are  hidden.    When,  however,  the 


floor  of  the  pericardium  is  lowered  so  as 
to  bring  into  view  the  under  surface  of  the 
heart,  "which  inclines  from  behind,  for- 
wards and  downwards,  the  posterior  lon- 
o-itudinal  furrow,  and  the  under  surface  of 
the  rio-ht  ventricle  beyond  and  in  front  of 
it,  are  rendered  visible.    The  posterior  , 
longitudinal  furrow,  resting  upon  and 
adapting  itself  as  it  does  to  the  floor  of 
the  pericardium,  is  comparatively  hori- 
zontal in  direction  ;  but  it  is  slightly  con- 
vex near  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  owing 
to  the  shoulder  formed  there  by  the  mus- 
cular walls.    During  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricle,  when  its  base  and  apex 
approximate,    the    transverse  furrow 
changes  in  direction  both  toward  the 
base  and  the  apex.    The  furrow  then  be- 
comes more  convex  than  before  at  the 
base,  because  the  base  of  the  ventricle 
itself  becomes  more  convex,  and  it  turns 
or  twists  downwards  in  a  peculiar  manner 
towards  the  apex,  because  the  apex  itselt 
twists  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
cavity towards  that  end.    The  longitudi- 
nal furrow  then  presents,  therefore,  an 
outline  with  a  double  curve. 

The  posterior  longitudinal  furrow  at 
its  auricular  extremi'ty  comes  very  close 
to  the  posterior  border  of  the  heart,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  visible  from  behind  at 
that  point,  even  when  the  heart  rests  upon 
the  floor  of  the  pericardium.  Thence  the 
furrow  advances  forwards  and  to  the  left 
to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  where  it  divides 
the  left  ventricle  from  the  right,  and  where 
it  joins  the  anterior  longitudinal  furrow. 

The  under  surface  of  the  heart  con- 
tracts gradually  from  its  auricular  portion 
or  base,  where  it  is  wider  than  at  any 
other  part,  to  its  apex,  where  it  is  nar- 
rower than  at  any  other  part.  The  under 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle  is  thus  tri- 
angular in  form,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
being  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  furrow, 
and  its  apex  at  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
The  posterior  longitudinal  furrow  which 
is  straight,  forms  the  posterior  side  of  the 
triangle,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
right  ventricle,  which  is  somewhat  con- 
vex, forms  its  anterior  side.  This  louver 
boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the 
front  of  the  heart,  which  is  on  a  level 
with  the  body  of  the  tenth  and  the  spine 
of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  is  lower  in 
positi(m  than  the  lower  border  of  the  left 
ventricle  at  the  back  of  the  heart,  which 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  cartilage  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
dorsal  vertel^ra;,  or  a  little  lower,  and  is 
on  a  level  with  the  space  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  spines. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  is  lower  in  posi- 
tion than  the  lower  boundary  of  the  riglit 
ventricle,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  body 
of  the  tenth,  and  with  a  point  above  the 
spine  of  the  nintli  dorsal  vertebrre,  and 
with  the  lower  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 
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POSITION    AND  FORM  OF  TUB  HEART. 


The  Orent  Vessels. — The  position  of  llie 
bouuiliiry  line  Iji^twocn  lUa  upper  Ijorder 
of  tl»L'  lit'iirt  and  tlu!  lower  limit  of  the 
i^roat  vessels  is,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
nii;hcr  at  the  baek  than  at  either  side  or 
in  front.  The  boundary  line  dividing  the 
upper  Ijorder  of  the  left  auricle  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  right  and  left  pul- 
monary arteries  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
cartilage  below  the  body  of  the  sixth  and 
the  spine  of  the  (iftli  dorsal  vertebra  ;  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  descending  portion  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  of  tlie  vena 
cava,  whore  it  is  lost  behind  the  right 
pulmonary  vein,  are  nearly  on  tlie  same 
level. 

The  great  arteries  of  the  neck,  the  de- 
scending portion  of  the  arcli  of  the  aorta, 
through  the  medium  of  the  transverse 
and  ascending  portions  of  the  arch,  the 
riglit  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and 
the  right  and  left  pulmonary  veins,  form 
in  succession  a  series  of  central  attacli- 
ments  for  the  heart,  which  are  situated, 
so  to  speak,  in  tiers  one  below  the  other. 
To  these  must  he  added,  but  on  a  differ- 
ent plane,  the  descending  vena  cava.  The 
heart  is  suspended  forwards  and  down- 
\vards  from  tliese  various  attachments. 
Two  of  them,  those  formed  by  the  pul- 
monary veins  and  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
connect  the  heart  intimately  with  the 
roots  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
lungs  and  the  heart  at  that  position  enjoy 
a  common  movement  of  descent  during 
inspiration,  and  of  ascent  during  expira- 
tion, a  degree  of  movement  that  is  mea- 
sured bj-  the  respiratory  movements  of 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  larynx. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  is 
maintained  at  its  lower  end  in  a  fixed 
position  in  relation  to  the  spinal  column 
by  the  sixth  intercostal  arteries.  The 
higher  intercostal  arteries,  those  %vhicli 
go"  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  inter- 
costal spaces,  arise  in  succession  from  the 
descending  portion  of  the  arch,  in  front, 
in  their  descending  order,  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra3.  These  vessels  all 
ascend  from  their  point  of  origin  to  the 
spaces  they  respectively  supply,  the  higher 
arteries  making  a  greater  ascent  than  the 
lower  ones,  because  they  liave  to  reach  a 
higher  point  in  relation  to  their  respective 
origins  ;  and  the  right  arteries  mounting 
upwards  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  left 
arteries,  because  they  arise  from  a  lower 
part  of  the  aorta,  owing  to  the  right  side 
of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch 
being  otherwise  occupied  by  the  passage 
behind  it  of  the  rpsophagus,  and  under 
and  in  front  of  it,  of  tlui  right  bronchus. 
The  intercostal  arteries  to  the  sixth 
spaces  pass  directly  to  the  right  and  left 
from  their  point  of  origin.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  lower  end  of  the  de- 
scending portion  of  the  arch,  which  is 
braced  down  to  the  spinal  column  by 


'  the  direct  origin  of  the  sixth  intercostal 
arteries,  is  more  fixed  in  position  tlum  its 
I  up])er  part,  the  intercostal  arteries  from 
wiiich  have  a  free  ascent,  and  wliere 
I  the  oesophagus  is  interposed  between  the 
I  artery  and  the  spine  ;  that  the  desci-nding 
portion  of  the  arch  has  less  range  of 
movement  than  the  transverse  portion, 
ihe  great  arteries  from  which  iwa  com- 
paratively long  and  capable  of  being  put 
on  the  stretch  ;  and  that  the  asc(  iiding 
portion  of  the  arch  enjoys  a  still  more 
free  play  of  movement  than  the  trans- 
verse portion,  for  it  is  weighted  at  its  root 
by  the  heart,  and  it  is  long,  curved,  and 
free  from  vascular  connections. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  lies 
in  front  of  the  left  half  of  the  bodies  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebra;,  and  that 
of  the  upper  Ijorder  of  the  sixtli,  on  a 
level  with  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the 
space  between  the  fourth  and  filth  dor.'-al 
spines,  and  Avith  the  interscapular  space 
at  and  below  the  spines  of  the  scapula?. 
This  region  forms  a  landmark  at  the  back 
for  the  position  of  the  descending  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  over  this  region 
direct  and  even  regurgitant  aortic  mur- 
murs, especially  if  they  arc  loud,  grave, 
and  musical,  are  often  audible,  and  that 
with  great  intensity  ;  and  in  this  region, 
the  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  descending 
aorta  most  frequently  betray  themselves. 
It  is  sufficient  if  I  allude  here  to  the 
effect  in  such  cases  of  the  pressure  of 
aneurism  affecting  this  artery  on  the  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  winds 
underneath  this  portion  of  the  arch  on  its 
way  to  the  larj'^nx  ;  on  the  o-sophagus, 
where  it  passes  behind  the  artery  ;  on  the 
left  bronchus,  where  it  passes  underneath 
it  ;  on  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  ■which  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  artery  ;  on  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  upon  which  it 
rests  ;  and  on  the  intercostal  nerves  that 
pass  between  and  to  the  left  of  those  ver- 
tebra?. 

I  have  already  described  the  position  of 
the  transverse  aorta.  The  right  and  left 
pulmonary  arteries  are  situated  in  front 
of  the  body  of  the  sixth  and  the  spine  of 
the  fifth  cforsal  vertebra,  and  they,  as  I 
have  just  said,  form  one  of  the  (wb  great 
points  of  attachment  of  the  heart  to  the 
roots  of  the  lungs.  The  principal  points 
of  clinical  interest  witli  regard  lo  those 
arteries  is  the  one  I  have  just  alluded  to 
in  relation  to  the  pressure  of  aneurism  of 
the  descending  aorta  on  the  right  or  left 
pulmonary  artery,  which  interferes  with 
the  supply  of  blood  to  tlie  lungs ;  of  the 
analogous  effect  of  aneurism  of  the  trans- 
verse 'aorta,  below  which  the  division  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  ;  of  an- 
eurism of  tlie  ascending  aorta  on  the 
right  pulmonary  artery,  -which  often  leads 
trTsccondary  afiections  of  the  right  lung  ; 
and  on  the  effects  of  the  pressure  of  an 
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intra-thoracic  tumor  or  enlarged  bron- 
chial glands  on  either  of  those  arteries. 

ThiT  right  pulmonary  artery  is  some- 
what lower  in  position  than  the  left  pul- 
monary artery,  in  the  same  way  and  for 
the  same  reasons  that  the  right  pulmo- 
nary veins  are  lower  than  the  left  pul- 
monary veins. 

The  descending  vena  cava  is  seen  trom 
behind,  winding  round  the  right  side  of 
the  ascending  aorta  ;  and  its  great  a,ffluent,_ 
the  left  innominate  vein,  lies  in  front  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  transverse  aorta 
and  the  great  arteries  that  spring  from  it. 
Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta  tend 
therefore  to  make  pressure  on  the  descend- 
ing vena  cava  so  as  to  impede  or  arrest 
tlie  How  of  blood  through  that  vein  to  the 
heart,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  effects  of  the  pressure  of 
aneurisms  of  the  transverse  aorta  in  im- 
peding or  arresting  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  descending  aorta,  being  attached 
by  the  intercostal  arteries  to  the  spinal 
column,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrts  at  their  centre  and 
left  side,  and  it  is  therefore  interposed 
between  the  mitral  orifice  and  the  base  of 
the  left  ventricle  in  front  and  the  spine 
behind.  The  cesophagus  lies  in  front  of 
the  right  side  of  the  spinal  column  until 
it  reaches  the  bodies  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  dorsal  vertebroe,  which  are  on 
a  level  with  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  dorsal  spines,  where  it  gradually 
passes  over  the  front  of  the  aorta.  It  is 
thus  interposed  between  the  left  auricle 
and  the  right  side  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  finally  between  the  base  of  the  left 
ventricle  in  front  and  the  aorta  and  spinal 
column  behind. 

The  right  and  left  lungs  at  the  back  of 
the  chest  fill  up  the  deep  hollow  in  front 
of  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and  their  inner 
margins  overlap  respectively  the  right 
and  left  borders  of  the  bodies  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrfB. 

The  lungs  at  the  back  and  both  sides 
completely  envelop  the  heart  and  great 
vessels,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts 
that  lie  at  the  very  centre  of  the  chest,  in 
front  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dorsal  vertebra;. 


NOTES. 

Note  1. — Pirogoff,  in  his  valuable  "  Anato- 
mia  Topographica ;"  Braun,  in  his  beautiful 
"Topographiscli-Anatomischer  Atlas;"  and  Le 
Gcndre,  in  liis  "Anatomic  Chirurgioalo  Ilorao- 
lograpliique,"  give  drawings  taken  from  sec- 
tions of  tlie  frozen  dead  body  representing 
the  position  of  the  intcjrnal  organs.  In  tliis 
and  the  following  notes  I  shall  briefly  describe 
the  position  of  the  heart  as  it  is  representisd 
in  thoso  various  drawings.    I  may  remark 


that  many  of  these  drawings  are  evidently 
not  of  the  size  of  nature. 

Pirogoif  represents  vertical  sections  of  twelve 
dill'erent  bodies,  the  section  being  made  either 
througli  tlie  centre  of  the  sternum  in  front 
and  the  spinal  column  behind  or  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  centre.  In  these  instances  the 
front  of  the  pericardium  was  lower  in  position 
than  the  front  of  the  heart  to  an  extent  vary- 
ing from  -8  or  -9  inch  to  -02  inch.  Between 
these  two  extreme  instances  tliere  was  every 
variety  of  difference  from  -2  inch  to  -7  inch, 
the  average  extent  to  which  the  front  of  the 
pericardium  was  lower  than  the  front  of  the 
heart  being  "4  inch,  or  less  than  half  an 
inch. 

These  drawings  of  Pirogoff  represent,  which 
mine  do  not,  the  relation  of  the  whole  under 
surface  of  the  heart  to  the  floor  of  tlie  pericar- 
dium. In  two  of  them,  the  whole  lower  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  including  both  ventricles 
and  the  longitudinal  furrow  between  them, 
rested  upon  the  pericardium  ;  while  in  one  of 
these,  with  healthy  organs,  the  front  of  the 
pericardium  was  -7  inch,  and  in  another  with 
ascites  it  was  -35  inch  below  the  front  of  the 
right  ventricle.  In  tlie  latter  case  the  fluid 
in  the  abdomen  pressed  the  pericardium  up- 
wards into  close  contact  with  the  heart,  and 
elevated  that  organ.  In  four  other  cases  the 
right  ventricle  rested  upon  the  pericardium, 
while  in  all  of  these  the  interventricular  fur- 
row was  separated  by  fluid  from  the  pericar- 
dium from  -2  in.  to  '65  in.,  and  in  three  of 
them  the  left  ventricle  was  higher  than  the 
pericardium  from  -3  in.  to  -4  in.  In  the  six 
remaining  cases,  a  film  of  fluid,  varying  from 
•1  in.  to  '5  in.,  separated  both  ventricles  and 
the  longitudinal  furrow  from  the  pericardium; 
in  two  of  those  cases  the  separation  of  the 
two  surfaces  was  equal  throughout ;  in  two 
it  was  greater  at  the  furrow  than  the  ventri- 
cles, and  greater  below  the  left  ventricle  than 
the  right ;  and  in  two  it  was  greater  below 
the  right  ventricle  than  the  left. 

Note  2. — Pirogoff  represents  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the 
heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bony 
sternum  in  five  instances  in  which  a  vertical 
section  was  made  through  the  centre  of  the 
sternum  in  front  and  the  spinal  column  be- 
hind. In  two  of  these  instances  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  was  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  to  an  extent  varying  from 
•8  in.  to  '^  in.,  and  in  three  of  them  it  was 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  to  an  ox- 
tent  varying  from  one  inch  to  half  an  inch. 
Ho  also  gives  thirteen  cross  sections  of  the 
body  that  show  whether  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  was  higher  or  lower  than  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum.  In  one  instance 
the  lower  border  of  the  heart  was  very  much 
below,  and  in  another  it  was  very  much 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The 
latter  case  stood  alone.  The  section  was 
made  through  the  lower  margin  of  the  nipples 
and  the  middle  of  the  third  space,  and  only 
a  small  of  the  ventricles  towards  the 

apex  remained  frozen  in  the  piu-icardial  fluid; 
tlie  heart  being  absent  from  behind  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sternum.  The  stomach  and  the 
oesophagus  were  enormously  distended  v/iih. 
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food,  and  both  the  stomach  and  tho  liver  roso 
liif,'h  into  tho  cavity  of  tlio  cliost,  abovo  tins 
level  of  tlui  S(!ctiou.  In  eight  other  cawe.s  tlic 
seetiou  was  made,  as  in  this  one,  tiirougli  tlio 
third  cartilage,  in  nine  otiiers  tlirougii  tiio 
fourtli,  and  in  four  otliers  througli  the  fourth 
space;  and  in  all  of  these,  amounting  to 
twenty-one,  tho  heart  was  present  in  tho  sec- 
tion of  full  size. 

Brauu  gives  vertical  sections  of  the  body 
through  the  centre  of  tho  sternum  and  tho 
spine  in  two  instances,  in  one  of  wliich  tlie 
luvver  boundary  of  the  heart  is  half  an  inch 
above,  and  in  the  other  is  an  inch  and  a 
third  below  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum. 

Note  3. — The  position  of  the  lower  boun- 
dary of  the  pericardium  in  relation  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  is  represented  by 
Pirogoff  in  the  two  groups  of  sections,  vertical 
and  transverse,  referred  to  in  Note  2.  In 
two  of  the  vertical  sections  the  lower  boun- 
dary of  the  front  of  the  pericardium  was 
above  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum 
from  the  tenth  to  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  in 
three  of  them  it  was  below  the  lower  end  from 
1'2  in.  to  '88  in.  In  the  thirteen  cross  sec- 
tions the  lower  border  of  the  pericardium 
was  above  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  in  only  one  case,  and  below  it  in 
twelve  cases. 

Note  4. — Pirogoff  represents  the  position  of 
the  apex  in  relation  to  tlie  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  spaces  and  cartilages  in  the  two  groups 
of  vertical  and  transverse  sections.  In  one 
of  the  vertical  sections,  a  case  of  ascites,  tlie 
apex  was  situated  in  the  fourth  space ;  in 
another,  it  was  situated  behind  the  fifth  rib, 
and  in  a  third  behind  the  sixth  rib ;  while  of 
the  cross  sections,  in  five  the  apex  was  situ- 
ated in  the  fifth  space,  in  five  behind  the  fifth 
cartilage,  and  in  one  behind  the  fourth  carti- 
lage or  the  third  space.  Five  vertical  sec- 
tions also  represent  the  relation  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  to  the  carti- 
lages and  spaces,  at  a  point  intermediate  be- 
tween the  lower  boundary  of  the  sternum  and 
the  apex ;  in  two  of  these  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  right  ventricle  was  behind  the  seventh 
cartilage,  in  one  behind  the  sixth  cartilage, 
in  one  behind  tho  fifth  space,  and  in  one  be- 
hind the  fifth  cartilage. 

Note  .'). — Pirogoff,  in  the  three  vertical  and 
cloven  cross  sections  referred  to  in  Note  4, 
shows  the  relation  to  the  cartilages  and  spaces 
of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  be- 
low the  apex.  In  two  of  the  three  vertical 
sections  representing  tho  apex,  the  inferior 
border  of  tho  j)ericardium  was  lower  than  the 
inferior  border  of  tho  apc^x  from  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  (•?  in.)  to  half  an  inch  (-4  in.)  ;  and 
in  the  remaining  one  tho  pericardium  fitted 
close  upon  the  apex.  In  two  of  these  cases 
tlio  lower  boundary  of  tho  piiricardinm  below 
the  apex  was  behind  the  sixth  cartilag(!,  and 
in  the  third,  that  affected  with  ascites,  be- 
hind tho  fifth  cartilage.  In  tiiree  of  the  cross 
sections  tho  lower  boundary  of  tho  pericar- 
dium below  tho  apex  was  situated  liehind  the 
sixth  cartilage,  in  five  of  them  it  was  Ix'liind 
the  fifth  space,  in  two  behind  the  second  car- 
tilage, and  in  the  remaining  one  behind  tho 


fourth  cartilage.  In  two  of  the  five  vertical 
sections  in  wliich  tlie  relation  of  the  lower 
border  of  tlie  riglit  ventricle  to  the  cartilages 
and  spaces  is  shown,  the  lower  boundary  of 
tlie  pericardium  below  the  V(!ntricle  was  situ- 
ated behind  tlie  seventh  cartilage,  in  two  be- 
hind the  sixth  space,  and  in  one  behind  the 
si.xth  cartilage. 

Note  G. — Pirogoff  gives  a  series  of  deepen- 
ing sections  made  downwards  and  from  side 
to  side,  presenting  a  front  view  of  the  organs. 
In  two  of  tho  more  superficial  of  these  sec- 
tions there  was  an  inclination  of  two  thirds 
of  an  inch  (•?  in.)  from  right  to  left  extending 
from  the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  auricle, 
to  tho  apex  of  the  heart.  In  a  third  section, 
a  case  of  ascites,  there  was  no  inclination, 
the  apex  being  on  the  same  level  as  the  lower 
border  of  the  right  auricle.  When  the  sec- 
tions deepened,  the  inclination  was  still  main- 
tained, but  the  dip  from  auricle  to  the  apex 
was  less  great.  Thus  in  three  sections  in 
which  the  lower  border  of  the  left  ventricle 
was  exjiosed,  the  dip  from  auricle  to  apex 
was  respectively  one-half  ("4  in.),  one-third 
(■3  in.),  and  one-sixth  ('15  in.)  of  an  inch, 
the  latter  section  being  progressively  deeper 
than  the  former.  In  like  manner,  but  with 
a  different  effect,  in  two  other  sections  of  the 
case  of  ascites,  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
apex  was  higher  than  that  of  the  auricle,  in 
one  section  by  the  fifth  of  an  inch  ("2  in.), 
and  in  a  deeper  section  by  half  an  inch  ('5 
in.) 

Note  7. — Pirogoff  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  heart  extends  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line  of  the  sternum  in  four  (or  five)  vertical, 
and  in  eighteen  (or  seventeen)  cross  sections. 
The  heart  extended  to  the  left  of  the  centre 
of  the  sternum  from  two  inches  to  two  and 
three-quarters  (2*8  in.)  in  two-thirds  of  these 
cases  (14  in  22)  ;  from  an  inch  and  a  third 
(1"4  in.)  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  (1'85 
in.)  in  one-third  of  them  (7  in  22);  and  three 
inches  and  a  third  (3-4  in.)  in  one  additional 
instance. 

Note  8. — Pirogoff  indicates  approximately 
the  position  of  the  top  of  the  arch  in  five  ver- 
tical and  four  cross  sections.  In  two  of  the 
vertical  sections  the  top  of  the  arch  appeared 
to  be  respectively  a  quarter  and  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  manubrium,  on  a 
level  in  one  with  the  top  of  the  second,  and 
in  the  other  with  the  top  of  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra.  In  the  three  other  vertical  sec- 
tions the  top  of  tho  arch  was  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  (-6  to  -8  in.)  below  the  top  of  the 
manubrium,  and  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
portion  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  In  one 
of  the  four  cross  sections  tho  top  of  the  arch 
at  tho  origin  of  the  innominal(^  and  left  carotid 
arteries  wa^s  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  with 
the  lower  border  of  tho  second  or  upper  bor- 
der of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra:  while  in 
three  of  tliom  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  first 
space,  and  in  the  individual  cases  respectively 
with  the  lower  bolder  of  the  second,  ihe  lower 
border  of  the  third,  and  the  upper  border  of 
tlio  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  Braun  gives  two 
vertical  sections,  in  one  of  which  the  top  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  from  a  quarter  to 
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half  an  incli  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium 
and  on  a  level  with  the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
while  in  the  other  it  was  more  than  an  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  sternum  and  on  a  level 
with  the  fourth  vertebra.  ^  . 

NoTK  9.— The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
was  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  (-6  in.)  to  an 
inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in 
Pii-o<'oir's  three  vertical  sections  m  which  tlie 
top  ol  the  aorta  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
(•6  in.  to  -8  in.)  below  the  top  of  the  manu- 
brium ;  and  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below 
the  end  of  the  sternum,  reaching,  indeed,  to 
the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  in  Braun  s 
case,  in  which  the  top  of  the  aorta  was  more 
than  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  sternum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (-8) 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  one  of 
Pirogoff's  cases,  in  which  the  top  of  the  aorta 
was  above  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  was 
fully  half  an  inch  above  that  bone  in  Braun's 
case,  in  which  the  top  of  the  aorta  was  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
sternum. 

Note  10. — Pirogoff  shows  in  his  vertical 
sections  the  position  of  the  origin  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  in  eight  instances,  and  that 
of  the  top  of  the  auricular  portion  of  tlie  right 
auricle  in  seven.  The  origin  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  situated  behind  the  second 
cartilage  in  one  instance,  and  behind  the 
fourth  cartilage  in  another ;  in  three  cases  it 
lay  behind  the  third  cartilage,  and  in  one 
behind  the  second  space  ;  while  in  two  it  lay 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  manubrium.  The  top  of  the  right 
auricle  was  seated  behind  the  second  carti- 
lage in  two  cases,  behind  the  third  cartilage 
iu  two,  and  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  three.  In  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  it  lay  behind  the  third  cartilage,  it  was 
three  inches  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium. 

Note  11. — In  five  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sec- 
tions referred  to  in  Note  10  the  vertical  length 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  ventri- 
cle is  shown.   In  two  cases  the  vertical  length 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  about  half  an 
inch,  and  in  these  two  cases  the  vertical 
length  of  the  right  ventricle  was  respectively 
three  inches  (3 '2  in.)  and  two  and  a  third 
(2-3  in.).    In  the  throe  other  cases  the  verti- 
cal length  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  about 
one  inch  (  9  in.,  1-05  in.,  1"2  in.),  that  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  those  cases  being  about 
three  inches  (2  8  in.,  3'1  in.,  3*5  in.).  In 
the  three  latter  cases,  in  which  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  relatively  long,  the  length 
of  the  ventricle  to  that  of  the  artery  was  as 
three  to  one ;  while  in  the  two  others  in 
which  the  vessel  was  short,  the  ventricle  was 
from  four  and  a  half  to  six  times  the  length 
of  the  artery. 

Note  12. — In  one  of  Pirogoff's  transverse 
sections,  referred  to  in  Note  11,  the  top  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  situated  just  above  the 
second  cartilage,  and  the  artery,  in  its  short 
upward  course  (-4  in.),  was  covered  by  the 
second  cartilage  ;  in  another,  the  top  of  the 
artery  lay  behind  the  third  cartilage,  and 
the  artery  ascended  within  the  third  space. 


In  the  three  other  cases  the  artery  took  an 
intermediate  and  average  position  within  the 
second  space,  its  top  being  seated  behind  the 
second  cartilage,  and  its  origin  behind  the 
third  cartilage,  or,  in  one  instance,  the  sec- 
ond space. 

The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  the 
lowest  in  position,  being  behind  the  fourth 
cartilage,  in  the  one  among  these  live  cases 
in  which  the  vessel  took  the  longest  upward 
course  (1-2  in.)  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  origin  of  the  artery  was  the  highest,  be- 
ing behind  the  second  cartilage,  iu  the_  one 
in  which  the  vessel  was  the  shortest  (-4  in.). 

Note  13. — The  arch  of  the  aorta,  measured 
from  the  point  at  which  it  came  into  view 
above  the  right  auricle  to  the  adjacent  origin 
of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  in 
Pirogoff's  vertical  sections,  varied  in  approxi- 
mate vertical  length  from  about  one  inch  to 
more  than  two  inches  (about  2-2  in.),  its  av- 
erage length  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
In  two  cases,  in  which  the  vessel  was  short 
(about  1  in.)  the  vertical  length  of  the  arch, 
from  the  point  at  which  it  came  into  view, 
was  less  than  that  of  the  heart,  measured 
from  the  same  point,  in  the  proportion  of  10 
to  25  ;  while  in  three  cases,  in  which  the  ves- 
sel was  long  (1-8  in.,  2  in.,  2-2  in.),  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  the  vessel  to  that  of  the  heart 
was  about  10  to  18. 

Note  14. — Pirogoff  shows  the  vertical  length 
of  the  right  auricle  in  six  sections.  In  three 
of  these  the  length  of  that  cavity  was  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  (2*6  in.,  2'7  in., 
2-8  in.);  and  in  three  it  was  from  three 
inches  and  a  third  to  almost  four  inches  (3*3 
in.,  3-4  in.,  3-8  in.). 

Note  15. — Pirogoff  represents  the  vertical 
length  of  the  right  ventricle  in  eleven  cases. 
In  two  of  these  the  cavity  was  two  inches 
and  a  third  (2-3  in.),  and  in  one  it  was  four 
inches  in  length.  There  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  other  cases  between  these 
limits,  the  average  length  of  the  cavity  in  the 
eleven  cases  being  three  inches. 

Note  1G. — The  great  vessels  occupied  the 
upper  half  of  the  sternum,  and  the  heart  its 
lower  half,  in  two  of  Pirogoff's  and  in  one  of 
Braun's  sections.  In  one  of  Braun's  sections 
the  great  vessels  lay  behind  the  upper  third 
of  the  bone,  and  the  heart  beat  behind  its 
lower  two-thirds  ;  in  three  of  Pirogoff's  sec- 
tions the  great  arteries  were  covered  by  the 
upper  three-sevenths  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
heart  by  its  lower  four-sevenths  (1'5  in.  to 
2-1  in. ;  2-7  in.  to  3  in. ;  1-4  in.  to  2-3  in.)  ; 
while  in  one  of  Pirogoff's  the  great  vessels  oc- 
cupied the  sternum  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  heart  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  seven 
(3-1  in.  to  2-7  in.). 

Note  17. — The  width  of  the  healthy  heart 
was  one-half  of  the  width  of  the  chest  in  two 
of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections  (7"8  in.  to  3-9  in. 
and  7'2  in.  to  3-5  in.)  ;  it  was  one-third  of 
that  of  the  chest  in  four  of  them  (7-4  in.  to 
2-4  in.,  9-4  in.  to  3-2  in.,  9-2  in.  to  3-2  in., 
7-2  in.  to  2-6  in.),  and  in  six  of  them  the 
proportion  between  the  width  of  tlio  heart 
and  that  of  the  chest  varied  from  10  to  3-9  to 
10  to  4-G.  In  no  instance  was  the  breadth  of 
the  healthy  heart  greater  in  proportion  than 
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oiuf-liiilf  of  that  of  tlio  cliftst.  In  tliiH  rcHpuct 
I'irogoirs  cases  diU'or  from  raino,  for,  aH  I 
liavo  said  abovo,  in  oiKt-tliinl  of  my  caHos  tho 
widtli  of  tlio  heart  was  greatur  lliaii  one-lialf 
of  that  of  the  chest  (10  to  5  to  10  to  «-2). 
This  may  partly  ho  accounted  for  tliat  in 
Pirogolf's  drawings  the  section  was  not  as  a 
ruh)  milch)  across  the  witUist  part  of  tlie  lieart, 
and  that  tlio  breadtii  of  tlio  lieart  was  meas- 
iiriid  from  precisely  opposite  points  ;  whereas 
in  miiio  the  measuriunent  was  taken  from  the 
point  of  the  heart  furthest  to  the  left,  which 
was  near  the  apex,  to  the  point  of  tho  heart 
furthest  to  tho  right,  which  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  right  auricle;  and  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  these  points  were  never  precisely 
opposite  to  each  other. 

Note  18. — In  some  of  PirogoflF's  sections  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  were  proportion- 
ally broad  in  relation  to  the  front  of  the  left 
ventricle  when  the  heart  itself  was  wide  in 
relation  to  the  width  of  the  chest,  while  the 
right  cavities  were  relatively  narrow  when 
the  heart  itself  was  relatively  narrow.  In 
other  instances,  however,  it  was  the  reverse, 
the  heart  being  relatively  narrow  or  wide, 
when  the  right  cavities  were  respectively 
relatively  wide  or  narrow. 

Note  19. — In  one  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections 
the  heart  extended  one  inch  and  a  tenth  into 
the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  nearly  three 
inches  (2-8  in.)  into  its  left  side ;  while  in 
another  of  them  the  heart  occupied  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  for  a  little  less  than  two 
inches  (1-85  in.),  and  its  left  side  for  a  little 
more  than  two  inches  (2*15  in.).  In  one  of 
these  extreme  instances  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  heart  occupied  the  left  side,  and  over 
one-fourth  of  it  the  right  side  of  tlie  chest ; 
while  in  the  other  more  than  one-half  of  the 
organ  lay  in  the  left  side,  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  it  in  the  right  side. 

In  twenty-five  cross  sections  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  heart  occupied,  on  an  average, 
the  right  side,  and  fully  three-fifths  of  it  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  (10  to  17).  These  sec- 
tions were  made  across  the  heart  at  all  levels, 
from  just  below  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels 
to  a  little  above  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
organ.  In  at  least  four  instances  more  sec- 
tions than  one  were  made  through  the  same 
body  at  different  heights,  and  in  these  in- 
stances tho  heart,  as  a  rule,  lay  more  to  the 
right  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  sections. 
This  was  due  to  the  greater  proportionate 
prevalence  of  tho  right  auricle  in  the  higlKsr 
and  middle  sections ;  and  of  the  right  and 
left  ventricles  in  the  lower  sections  of  the 
lieart.  There  were,  however,  three  marked 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  seemed  to  bo 
duo  to  the  greater  extension  of  tho  right  auri- 
cle to  the  right  at  its  middle  than  at  its  liigher 
region. 

Note  20. — The  right  lung  was  more  dovol- 
oped  in  front  than  the  loft  in  eight  out  of  nine 
cases,  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  lieart  or 
more  occupied  tho  left  side,  and  one-third  of 
it  or  less  tho  right  side  of  the  chest;  and  the 
development  of  the  two  lungs  was  about 
equal  in  seven  out  of  eight  cases  in  which 
two-fifths  of  the  heart  or  more  lay  in  tin; 
right  side,  and  three-fiftlis  of  it  or  less  in  the 


left  Bide  of  tlie  chest,  the  right  lung  being, 
howeV(!r,  larger  than  the  left  in  the  two  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Note  21. — The  breadth  of  the  combined 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  in  relation  to  tliat 
of  tlie  left  ventricle  as  mttn  in  front  in  fifteen 
of  Pirogolf's  cross  sections,  varied  from  10  U) 
1-4  to  10  to  4'4,  the  average  proportion  being 
10  to  3-3. 

Note  22. — The  auricular  portion  of  the 
right  auricle  varied  in  breddth  in  I'irogolPs 
cases  from  nearly  an  inch  and  a  lialf  (1-4  in.) 
to  four-fifths  of  an  incli  (-8  in.),  its  average 
breadth  in  ten  cases  being  one  inch. 

Note  23. — The  body  of  tlie  right  auricle 
varied  in  breadth  in  Pirogolf's  cases  from 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  (1*4  in.)  to  the 
fifth  of  an  inch  (-2  in.),  its  average  breadth 
in  twenty-one  cases  being  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  (-GG  in.). 

Note  24. — The  left  edge  of  the  auricular 
portion  of  the  right  auricle  extended  almost 
to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  (-1  in.  from 
left  edge)  in  one  instance ;  almost  or  quite  to 
the  centre  of  the  sternum,  so  as  to  lie  behind 
its  right  half,  in  four  instances ;  and  in  one 
instance  it  was  covered  by  the  right  third  of 
that  bone. 

Note  25. — The  right  edge  of  the  right  auri- 
cle extended  to  the  right  of  the  right  edge  of 
the  sternum  from  the  third  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  and,  on  an  average,  for  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  sixteen  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections. 

Note  26. — The  auricular  portion  of  the 
right  auricle  was  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
wider  than  the  body  of  the  auricle  in  five 
hearts  represented  by  Pirogoff. 

Note  27. — The  width  of  the  heart  in  ten  of 
Pirogoff's  sections  varied  from  a  little  more 
than  twice  (22  to  10)  to  almost  four  times  as 
great  as  tliat  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the 
right  auricle  ;  the  heart  being  on  an  average 
fully  three  times  as  wide  as  the  auricular 
ajjpendix. 

Note  28. — The  heart  was  from  three  to  nine 
times  wider  than  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  right  auricle  in  twenty  of  Piro- 
goff's cases  ;  the  heart  being  on  an  average 
nearly  six  times  as  wide  as  the  auricle. 

Note  29. — The  breadth  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle varied  from  four-fifths  (10  to  12  5)  to  a 
little  less  than  one-half  (10  to  20-5)  of  the 
breadth  of  the  heart  in  twenty-one  of  Piro- 
goff's drawings,  sixteen  of  which  were  from 
cross  sections  of  the  body,  and  five  from  front 
views  of  the  heart.  The  average  breadth  of 
the  right  ventricle  in  these  drawings  was 
two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  heart  (10  to 
1!5),  and  in  one-lialf  of  them  (10  in  21)  the 
proportionate  width  of  the  heart  was  at  or 
above,  and  in  one-half  of  them  (11  in  21)  it 
was  below  that  average.  The  average  pro- 
portionate breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  heart  was  10  to  IG  in 
the  sixteen  cross  sections,  and  10  to  14  in  the 
five  front  views  of  the  heart. 

Note  30.— The  breadth  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  conus  arlcrioxus  varied  from  one-lialf  (10 
to  20)  to  four-fifths  (10  to  17-2)  of  the  breadth 
of  the  right  ventricle  at  its  middle,  in  Piro- 
goff's five  front  views  of  the  heart ;  the  aver- 
age width  of  the  coiius  arieriosus  being  in  those 
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cases  fully  tlirec-fiftlis  of  that  of  the  right 
ventricle  (10  to  18-1)). 

Note  31.— The  length  of  the  right  ventricle 
was  equal  to  that  of  its  breadth  in  one,  and 
was  greater  than  that  of  its  breadth  in  four 
of  Pirogotl's  five  front  views  of  the  heart,  the 
average  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  breadth 
of  the  right  ventricle  being  in  those  four  cases 
as  5  to  (5  (10  to  11-75). 

Note  32. — The  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle 
in  relation  to  the  right  auricle  in  Pirogott's  five 
front  views  of  tlie  heart  varied  from  10  to  2-2. 

Note  33. — The  breadth  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle varied  from  an  inch  and  two-thirds  (1"G5 
in.)  to  nearly  three  inches  (2*9  in.)  in  sixteen 
of  Pirogoft"'s  cross  sections,  its  average  bi-eadth 
being  just  over  two  inches  (2-1  in.);  while 
in  his  five  front  views  of  tlie  heart,  its  breadth 
varied  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  third,  its  average  breadth  being  almost 
three  inches  (2'9  in.).  The  cross  sections 
were  somewhat  reduced  in  size,  while  the 
front  views  appeared  to  be  of  the  natural 
dimensions. 

Note  34. — In  one  of  PirogofP  s  sections  the 
right  ventricle  extended  further  to  the  right 
than  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  tlie  sternum 
1-4  in.  to  1*  in.  to  left)  ;  in  one  it  occupied 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  chest  in  equal 
proportions  (1"2  in.  to  1*2  in.)  ;  bat  in  four- 
teen other  sections  the  right  ventricle  ex- 
tended more  to  tlie  left  than  the  right  of  the 
Vertical  centre  of  the  sternum.  In  two  in- 
stances six-sevenths  of  the  ventricle  lay  to 
the  left,  and  one-seventh  of  it  to  the  right  of 
the  central  line ;  but  on  an  average,  two- 
thirds  of  the  ventricle  occupied  the  left,  and 
one-third  of  it  tlie  right  side  of  the  chest. 

Note  33. — In  thrije  of  Pirogoff's  five  front 
views  of  the  healthy  heart,  the  longitudinal 
furrow  during  its  descent  took  a  direction 
sliglitly  to  the  left  or  outwards  during  its 
whole  course,  so  that  it  was  about  half  an 
inch  more  to  the  left  at  its  lower  than  its  up- 
per portion ;  but  in  two  of  them  the  furrow 
curved  first  to  the  right  for  the  third  of  an 
inch  (-3  in.),  and  then  to  tlie  left  for,  in  one 
instance,  the  same,  and  in  the  other  for  a 
greater  extent  ("5  in.). 

Note  3G.— In  one  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections 
the  right  ventricle  extended  for  only  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  ;  but 
in  every  other  instance  that  ventricle  was 
covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the 
costal  cartilages.  The  exact  extent  to  which 
they  were  so  is  not  indicated,  but  I  judged 
that  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases  (3  in  16)  the 
riglit  ventricle  extended  almost  as  far  to  the 
left  as  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  to  their 
ribs  ;  that  in  one-fourth  of  them  (4  in  16)  the 
ventricle  was  covered  by  the  two  sternal 
thirds  of  the  cartilages  ;  that  in  two  of  them 
it  extended  to  midway  between  the  sternum 
and  the  ribs ;  and  that  in  one-third  of  them 
(6  in  16)  it  was  only  covered  by  the  sternal 
third  of  tlie  cardiac  costal  cartilages. 

Note  37.— The  body  of  the  right  ventricle 
extended  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
Sternum  from  four-fifths  of  an  inch  (-85  in.) 
to  two  inches  (2-1  in.),  and  on  an  average 
for  an  incli  and  a  half  (1-45  in.),  in  sixteen 
of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections. 
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Note  38. — The  right  auriculo-ventricular 
furrow,  starting  from  the  right  edge  of  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary,  as  it  descended,  ex- 
tended to  the  right  to  an  amount  varying 
from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  four-fifths,  and 
on  an  average  for  an  inch  and  a  half  (1"45 
in.),  in  Pirogoff's  five  front  views  ot  the 
healthy  heart. 

Note  39. — The  breadth  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  at  its  origin  varied  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  was  on  an  average  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  in  Pirogofl"'s  five  front 
views  of  the  healthy  heart ;  and  in  the  same 
cases  the  breadth  of  the  pulmonary  artery  a 
little  above  its  origin  varied  from  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and 
was  on  an  average  about  one  inch.  The  pul- 
monary artery  was  wider  than  the  aorta  in 
four  of  these  instances,  and  narrower  than 
the  aorta  in  one  of  them. 

Note  40. — The  right  edge  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  covered  by  the  sternum  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  third  of  an  inch  in  one  instance, 
and  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  another,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  artery,  amounting  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  diameter  in  one  instance  ('8  in., 
•11  in.),  and  six-sevenths  of  its  diameter  in 
the  other,  occupied  the  second  left  space  or 
the  second  costal  cartilage. 

Note  41. — The  approximate  breadth  of  the 
left  ventricle  as  seen  in  front  of  the  heart 
varied  from  almost  half  an  inch  ("4  in.)  in 
two  instances  to  an  inch  and  one-fifth  (1*2 
in.)  in  three  cases,  and  was  on  an  average 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  nineteen  of  Piro- 
goff's cross  sections  and  five  of  his  front  views 
of  the  heart.  The  proportion  that  the  width 
of  the  left  ventricle  at  its  anterior  aspect  bore 
to  that  of  the  whole  heart  in  those  cases 
varied  from  one-eighth  (10  to  1"25)  to  one- 
third  (10  to  3-2). 

Note  42. — The  apex  was  covered  by  the 
inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  to  the  extent  of 
from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  in  three 
of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections,  and  to  the  extent 
of  the  tenth  and  the  fifth  of  an  inch  respect- 
ively in  two  of  them ;  while  in  two  others  the 
outer  edge  of  the  lung  was  not  covered  by  the 
lung,  which,  however,  was  close  to  it ;  and 
in  one  other  instance  the  apex  was  completely 
exposed,  the  left  edge  of  the  lung  being  -6  in. 
to  the  left  of  the  apex  and  -3  in.  to  the  left  of 
the  outer  left  border  of  the  pericardium. 

Note  43. — The  ascending  aorta  varied  in 
breadth  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (•? 
in.)  to  an  inch  and  a  fifth  (1'2  in.)  in  Piro- 
goflf's  five  front  views  of  the  healthy  heart,  its 
average  breadth  being  one  inch. 

Note  44. — The  aorta  was  narrower  than 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  four  and  wider  in 
one  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections. 

Note  45. — The  ascending  aorta  was  covered 
by  the  sternum  in  four  of  Pirogoff's  five  cross 
sections  sliowing  that  vessel,  and  of  these  in- 
stances, in  three  the  artery  was  central  and 
in  one  it  inclined  to  the  right.  In  the  re- 
maining case  the  ascending  aorta  extended  a 
quart(!r  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
being  present  to  that  extent  within  the  left 
second  space. 

Note  4(i. — PirogofT,  whose  work  is  rich  in 
illustrations  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  including 
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its  valvo  niul  fiiTUises,  nipreseiits  tlioBe  partn 
in  oh^ht  cross  sections,  live  vertical  H<!Ctio)i8, 
made  tliroiigli  the  stcjrnnm  or  cartilages  in 
front,  and  tlie  spinal  column  or  adjoining  ribs 
beliind,  and  two  vortical  sections  made  from 
side  to  side.  In  the  eiglit  cross  sections  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  including  its  sinuses  and 
the  ilaps  of  its  valve,  was  in  part  covered  to 
a  very  varying  extent  by  the  sternum,  and 
was  in  part  situated  beliind  tlie  corresponding 
cartilage  or  space  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
In  one  of  them  four-liftlis  of  the  artery  lay 
behind  the  sternum  (-8  in.),  and  one-fifth  of 
it  extended  to  the  left  of  that  bone  ("2  in.)  ; 
while  in  ono  of  them  only  one-fifth  of  the  ves- 
sel (-8  in.)  was  covered  by  the  sternum,  while 
four-fifths  of  it  occupied  the  adjoining  third 
left  space.  There  was  every  gradation  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  instances  ;  and,  on 
an  average,  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  root 
of  the  aorta  lay  behind  the  left  portion  of  the 
sternum,  and  more  than  two-fifths  of  it  be- 
liind the  corresponding  left  cartilage  or  space. 

The  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  in- 
cluding its  sinuses  and  the  flaps  of  its  valve, 
was  situated  in  two  of  the  cross  sections  on  a 
level  with  the  second  space,  its  lower  portion 
being  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage  ;  in 
three  of  them  its  upper  portion  was  on  a  level 
with  the  middle  or  lower  edge  of  the  third 
cartilage,  its  lower  jjortion  extending  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  to  the  level  of  the  third 
space ;  in  one  of  them  its  lower  border  was 
•on  a  level  with  the  upper  half  of  the  third 
space ;  and  in  two  of  them  its  upper  portion 
was  on  a  level  with  the  third  space,  at  and 
above  its  middle,  while  its  lower  portion  ex- 
tended to  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  cartilage.  In  an  additional  cross  sec- 
tion made  through  the  third  space  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  right  posterior  flap  of  the  aortic 
valve  remained,  showing  its  attachment  to 
the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Pirogolf  shows  the  root  of  the  aorta,  in- 
cluding its  sinuses  and  the  flaps  of  its  valve, 
in  five  vertical  sections,  of  which,  (1)  two 
sections  were  made  through  the  left  costal 
cartilages  in  front,  close  to  their  articulation 
to  the  sternum,  and  the  ribs  behind  near 
their  attachment  to  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  ;  (2)  one  through  the  left 
side  of  the  sternum  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cartilages  near  their  attachment  in  front,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vertcbrfB  behind ;  and  (3) 
two  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum  and 
ensiform  cartilage  in  front,  and  that  of  the 
spinal  column  behind. 

The  relations  of  the  anterior  and  left  pos- 
terior flaps  of  the  aortic  valve  were  shown  in 
three  of  those  sections  (1,  2),  and  those  of 
the  three  flaps,  including  in  addition  the 
right  posterior  flap,  in  two  others  (3).  In 
one  section  the  top  of  the  angle  of  junction  of 
the  anterior  and  left  posterior  flaps  was  situ- 
ated behind  the  left  third  cartilage,  in  one  of 
them  tlie  tenth  of  an  inch  (•!  in.)  below  its 
upper  edge,  and  in  another  of  them  the  third 
of  an  inch  ('3  in.)  above  its  lower  edge.  In 
two  of  them  the  lower  boundary  of  the  section 
of  the  aortic  valve  was  half  an  inch  (•.')  in. 
and  •45  in.)  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  third 
cartilage  or  about  the  middle  of  the  third 


space.  As,  however,  in  tliese  instances  the 
right  posterior  flap  had  been  removed,  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  valve  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  aorta  must  liave  been  about  half  an 
inch  lower  than  the  lowest  point  of  the  sec- 
tion, or  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fourth  left  costal  cartilage.  In  the  third  in- 
stance (2),  in  which  also  the  inferior  flap  had 
been  removed,  the  top  of  the  angle  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  superior  flajiS  lay  beljind  the 
sternum,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (•?  in.) 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  manuljrium,  or 
about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  tlie 
second  space ;  and  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
section  through  the  aortic  valve  was  situated 
behind  the  sternum  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-5 
in.)  below  the  lower  end  of  the  manubrium, 
or  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  third 
space,  so  that  in  this  instance  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  aortic  valve  would  be  about 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third 
space.  In  these  three  cases  the  measurement 
of  the  section  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  lower 
portion  of  those  valves  being  removed,  varied 
from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  one  instance 
(•6  in.)  to  almost  an  inch  (-9  in.)  in  two  in- 
stances. In  the  two  remaining  sections,  how  - 
ever,  in  which  the  whole  valve  was  exhibit- 
ed, its  measurement  from  above  downwards 
amounted  to  a  little  over  an  inch  (1*1  in.)  in 
one  instance,  and  to  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-5 
in.)  in  the  other.  In  one  of  these  cases,  in 
■which  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  (-8  in.)  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum,  the  upper  boundary  of 
the  aortic  valve  was  situated  about  half  an 
inch  ("4  in.)  above  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
or  about  on  a  level  with  the  second  space, 
and  its  lower  bouiidar3-  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  (•?  in.)  below  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  or  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  third  cartilage  or  ujiper  border  of 
the  third  space.  In  another  case,  in  which 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  situated 
behind  the  ensiform  cartilage,  about  an  inch 
(•95  in.)  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  aortic  valve  was 
situated  behind  the  sternum  foui--fifths  of  an 
inch  ("8  in.)  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  or 
about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
third  cartilage  or  upper  border  of  the  third 
space,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the  valve 
was  situated  behind  the  sternum,  fully  two 
inches  (2^2  in.)  below  the  middle  of  the  bone, 
and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  (^05  in.)  above  its 
lower  end,  or  about  on  a  level  with  the  fifth 
cartilage.  Keeping  out  of  view  this  unusual 
case,  it  may  be  said  that  in  Pirogofl's  sections, 
on  an  average,  the  root  of  the  aorta,  including 
its  sinuses  and  the  flaps  of  its  valve,  was 
situated  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage 
and  the  third  space. 

Mitral  Valvk.— In  one  of  PirogofTs  verti- 
cal sections  the  top  of  the  mitral  valve  was 
fully  half  an  inch  (-55  in.)  and  in  another  of 
them  it  was  a  third  of  an  inch  (•S  m.)  above 
the  lower  border  of  the  right  posterior  flap  of 
tlie  aortic  valve.  In  three  other  sections,  the 
right  inferior  flap  of  the  aortic  valve  had  been 
removed,  the  other  flaps  being  retained  ;  and 
in  one  of  these  sections  the  top  of  the  mitral 
valve  was  the  third  of  an  inch,  in  another  it 
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was  the  fifth  of  an  inch  (-2  in.),  and  in  the 
third  it  was  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  left  posterior  flap  of  the 
aortic  valve. 

The  lower  border  of  the  mitral  valve  was 
about  an  inch  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
left  posterior  or  the  anterior  flap  of  the  aortic 
valve  in  tlie  three  instances  in  which  the 
right  posterior  flap  had  been  removed  ;  and 
it°was  from  fully  half  an  inch  to  fully  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  lower  edge_  of 
the  right  posterior  flap  in  the  two  other  in- 
stances. In  oue  of  Pirogoflf's  front  vertical 
sections  the  lop  of  the  mitral  valve  was  fully 
half  an  inch  (-6  in.)  above  the  level  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  right  posterior  flap  of  the 
aortic  valve. 

In  two  of  Pirogoflf's  vertical  sections,  and 
probably  in  a  third,  the  top  of  the  mitral 
valve  was  about  half  an  inch  ("6  in.)  below 
the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  but  it 
was  an  inch  and  three-quarters  below  that 
point  in  another  instance  in  which  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  was  an  inch  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

In  one  of  Pirogotf's  vertical  sections  the 
top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  third  cartilage  ;  and  in 
three  of  them  it  was  behind  tlie  third  space, 
these  occupying  respectively  the  upper,  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  portion  of  that  space. 
If  we  combine  the  cases  in  which  the  vertical 
section  was  made  through  the  cartilages  with 
those  in  which  it  was  made  through  the 
sternum,  and  estimate  in  the  latter  cases  the 
approximate  relative  position  of  the  valve  to 
the  cartilages  by  its  position  in  relation  to 
the  sternum,  we  find  that  in  two  cases  the 
top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  third  cartilage  ;  in 
three,  witla  the  upper  third  of  the  third  space; 
in  two,  with  the  middle  or  lower  portion  of  the 
third  space;  and  in  one,  with  the  fourth  space. 

In  one  of  Braun's  vertical  sections  (a  wo- 
man aged  25),  in  which  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  lieart  was  half  an  inch  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum,  the  top  of  the  mitral 
valve  was  half  an  inch  (-4  in.)  below  the 
centre  of  the  sternum  ;  and  in  another  section 
(a  soldier  aged  21),  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  was  an  inch  and  a  fifth  (1-2  in.) 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  nearly  an  inch 
and  a  half  (1-4  in.)  below  the  middle  of  the 
sternum. 

The  lower  border  of  the  mitral  valve  was 
situated  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  in  one  vertical  section, 
and  in  two  it  was  as  low  as  half  an  inch 
above  that  point ;  while  in  thre(i  other  verti- 
cal sections  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  fourth 
space,  and  in  two  with  the  fifth  cartilage.  If 
we  group  tlie  two  sets  of  cases  together,  it 
may  be  estimated  that  in  four  of  them  the 
lower  end  of  the  valve  was  behind  the  fourth 
space,  and  in  four  behind  the  fifth  cartilage. 

In  one  of  Braun's  vertical  sections,  from  a 
woman  aged  25,  in  which  tlie  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  was  half  an  inch  above  Uw.  lower 
end  of  the  sternum,  tlie  lower  boundary  of 
the  mitral  valve  was  an  inch  and  a  lialf  (1-4 
in.)  above  that  end  of  the  bone;  and  in 
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another,  from  a  soldier  aged  21,  in  which  the 
lower  boundary  of  tlie  heart  was  an  inch  and 
a  fifth  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  the 
lower  border  of  the  mitral  valve  was  less  than 
half  an  inch  (-4  in.)  above  the  end  of  the  bone. 

Pirogoflf  represents  nine  cross  sections 
througli  the  second  space,  the  whole  of  which 
were  above  the  mitral  valve ;  four  through 
tlie  third  cartilage,  two  of  which  were  above 
the  mitral  valve,  and  two  were  made  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  valve ;  eight  through 
the  third  space,  one  of  which  was  above  and 
one  below  the  mitral  valve,  while  five  were 
made  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  valve, 
and  one  through  the  middle  of  the  mitral 
orifice ;  nine  through  the  fourth  cartilage,  of 
which  two  were  made  through  the  upper  por- 
tion and  two  through  the  middle  of  the  valve, 
while  five  were  made  below  the  valve ;  six 
through  the  fourth  space,  of  which  one  was 
made  through  the  top  of  the  valve,  and  three 
through  its  middle,  while  two  were  made  be- 
low the  valve ;  and  seven  through  the  fifth 
cartilage,  of  which  six  were  below  the  valve, 
and  one  was  made  through  the  middle  of  the 
mitral  orifice. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  in  these  cases,  the 
top  of  the  mitral  valve  occupied  the  space  or 
cartilage  above  that  in  which  the  section 
passed  through  the  middle  of  the  mitral  ori- 
fice, and  that  the  top  of  the  valve  was  rela- 
tively still  higher  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
section  was  made  below  the  mitral  valve. 

Estimating  the  position  of  the  top  of  the 
mitral  valve  approximately  in  these  sections 
on  this  view,  I  consider  that  the  upijer  boun- 
dary of  the  valve  was  sitiiated  in  one  case  on 
a  level  with  the  second  space ;  in  nine,  on  a 
level  with  the  third  cartilage  ;  in  two,  with 
the  third  cartilage  or  third  space  ;  in  nine, 
with  the  third  space ;  in  two,  with  the  third 
space  or  fourth  cartilage ;  in  three,  with  the 
fourth  cartilage  ;  in  six,  with'tlie  third  carti- 
lage or  space  or  the  fourth  cartilage ;  and 
that  in  one  instance  the  top  of  the  mitral 
valve  was  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  space. 

In  these  cases,  on  the  basis  of  the  calcula- 
tion just  made,  it  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated that  the  average  position  of  the  top  of 
the  mitral  valve  was  about  on  a  level  with, 
the  iipper  half  of  the  third  intercostal  space. 

In  the  same  transverse  sections,  on  a  simi- 
lar approximate  calculation,  the  lower  border 
of  the  mitral  valve  was  situated  about  on  a 
level  with  the  third  cartilage  in  one  instance; 
the  third  space  in  six  instances  ;  the  fourth 
cartilage  in  two;  the  fourth  space  in  four; 
the  third  space,  fourth  cartilage,  or  fourth 
space  in  six ;  the  fifth  cartilage  in  four  in- 
stances ;  and  below  that  cartilage  in  one. 

The  average  position  of  the  lower  boiindary 
of  the  mitral  valve  in  these  cases  appears  to 
me,  from  as  close  an  estimate  as  I  can  make, 
to  be  about  on  a  level  witli  the  lower  edge  of 
the  fourth  cartilage  and  the  upper  border  of 
the  foiirth  space. 

PirogoflF  represents  the  mitral  valve  or  ori- 
fice in  seven  cross  sections,  and  in  all  of  them 
tlie  anterior  wall  of  the  mitral  orifice  was 
situated  more  to  the  right  than  its  posterior 
wall  to  an  extent  varying  from  one-third  ('SS 
in.)  to  four-fifths  ("8  in.)  of  an  inch. 
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In  four  of  these  sections  tho  mitral  orifice 
was  situated  behind  the  left  half  of  the 
sterninn  ;  and  in  tliree  of  them  it  was  placed 
partly  behind  the  left  portion  of  the  sternum, 
partly  behind  tlie  cartilages  and  spaces  to 
the  left  of  tiiat  bono.  In  no  instance  was  the 
anterior  wall  or  border  of  tlie  mitral  valve 
seated  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  tho 
sternum. 

TiiicuspiD  Valve. — In  two  of  PirogofTs  ver- 
tical sections  the  top  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
was  nearly  the  third  of  an  inch  (-3  in.),  and 
in  two  others  it  was  nearly  half  an  inch  ("4 
in.  and  -45  in  )  below  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  mitral  valve. 

The  lower  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was 
below  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
mitral  valve  from  half  an  inch,  in  the  first 
two  cases  noted  above,  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  (-65  in,  and  75  in.)  in  the  other  two 
cases. 

The  top  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  situated, 
in  one  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections,  half  an 
inch,  and  in  two  of  them  one  inch,  below 
the  centre  of  the  sternum.;  in  another  in- 
stance it  was  an  inch  above  the  lower  end  of 
that  bone.  In  one  of  Braun's  vertical  sec- 
tions, in  which  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  was  high,  the  top  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
was  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  sternum. 

The  top  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  third  space  in  one 
vertical  section,  with  the  fourth  space  in 
another,  and  with  the  fifth  cartilage  in  a 
third  instance. 

The  lower  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was 
one  inch  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum 
in  two  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  that  point  in  one  of 
Braun's  vertical  sections,  in  which  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  was  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  ;  and  it  was  a  third  of  an 
inch  (-3  in.)  below  the  lower  end  of  that 
bone  in  two  of  Pirogoff's  sections,  in  wliich 
the  inferior  boundary  of  the  heart  was  behind 
the  middle  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The 
lower  border  of  the  valve  was  on  a  level  with 
the  fourth  space  in  one  of  PirogoiT's  sections, 
and  with  the  sixth  cartilage  in  two  of  them. 

Pirogoir  represents  four  cross  sections 
through  the  third  cartilage,  all  of  which  were 
above  the  tricuspid  valve  ;  eight  through  the 
third  space,  four  of  which  were  above  that 
valve,  three  were  made  through  its  upper 
portion,  and  one  below  it ;  nine  through  the 
fourth  cartilage,  of  which  throe  were  above 
the  valve,  one  was  made  through  its  middle, 
three  through  its  lower  portion,  one  through 
the  bottom  of  the  valve  and  one  below  it ;  six 
through  the  fourth  space,  of  which  one  was 
above  the  valve,  tliree  through  its  upper  por- 
tion, one  through  its  lower  portion,  and  one 
below  it:  and  seven  through  the  fifth  carti- 
lage, of  which  one  was  made  through  the 
middle  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  and  six  be- 
low it. 

Estimating  approximately  the  position  of 
the  top  of  the  tricuspid  valve  in  these  cross 
sections,  I  consider  that  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  valve  was  situated  on  a  level  with  the 
second  space,  or  third  cartilage  in  one  in- 
stance ;  with  the  third  cartilage  or  space  in 


two ;  with  the  third  space  in  seven  ;  with  the 
third  space  or  fourth  cartilage  in  t<;n  ;  with 
tiie  fourll)  cartilage  in  three  ;  with  tlie  fourth 
cartilage  or  space  in  four;  and  with  the  fourth 
space  in  two. 

I  tliink  that  we  may  estimate  tliat  in  these 
sections  the  top  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  on 
an  average  situated  behind  the  lower  portion 
of  the  third  sjjace,  or  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fourth  cartilage. 

In  the  same  cross  sections,  and  on  a  similar 
approximate  calculation,  the  lower  border  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  was  about  on  a  level  with 
the  third  cartilage  in  one  instance;  with  the 
third  space  in  one;  with  the  third  space  or 
fourth  cartilage  in  one  ;  with  the  fourth  car- 
tilage in  one ;  with  the  fourth  cartilage  or 
space  in  six ;  with  the  fourth  space  in  seven ; 
with  the  fifth  cartilage  in  three;  and  with 
the  fifth  cartilage  or  space  or  lower  in  ten. 

The  approximate  average  position  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  tricuspid  valve  in 
these  transverse  sections  appears  to  me  to  be 
about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
fourth  space,  or  upper  portion  of  the  fifth 
cartilage. 

Pirogoff  represents  the  tricuspid  orifice  in 
•eleven  cross  sections,  and  in  all  of  them  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  was  more 
to  the  right  than  its  posterior  edge  to  an  ex- 
tent varying  from  a  quarter  (-25  in.)  to  four- 
fifths  (-85  in.)  of  an  inch. 

The  left  edge  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was 
situated  more  to  the  right  than  the  right  edge 
of  the  mitral  valve  in  six  of  seven  instances 
in  which  the  section  went  through  both 
valves,  to  an  extent  varying  from  the  tenth 
to  the  third  (-3  in.)  of  an  inch;  while  in  the 
seventh  instance  the  left  edge  of  the  tricuspid 
was  immediately  in  front  of  the  right  edge  of 
the  mitral  valve. 

In  five  of  the  eleven  sections  the  tricuspid 
valve  was  situated  behind  the  right  half  of 
the  sternum ;  in  one  of  them  it  was  behind 
the  right  third  of  that  bone;  in  one  it  lay 
partly  behind  the  right  portion  of  the  sterniim 
and  partly  to  the  right  of  it;  in  two  it  was 
central,  occupying  equally  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  remaining 
two  it  lay  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of 
that  bone. 

Note  47. — Pirogoff  shows  the  relation  of 
the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  in  front  to 
the  vertebriB  behind  in  twelve  antero-poste- 
rior  vertical  sections  and  in  sixty-two  cross 
SGctionS" 

In  five  of  the  vertical  sections  the  top  of 
the  sternum  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  body  of  the  second  or  the  upper 
border  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  or  the 
cartilage  between  these  two  vertebr.-B;  in  one 
of  them  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra ;  and  in  one  of  them, 
an  instance  that  stands  alone,  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pirogoff's  description,  on  a  level  with 
the  upper  portion  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 
This  description  is,  however,  evidently  an 
accidental  error,  and  I,  therefore,  for  the 
first,  read  the  second  vertebra.  In  Braun  a 
two  vertical  sections  the  top  of  tho  sternum 
was  on  a  level  with  the  cartilage  between  the 
second  and  third  dorsal  vertebra. 


NOT 


I  examined  eleven  hunican  skeletons  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
with  tlie  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Wright, 
of  the  Museum,  and  I  found  tluat  in  eight  of 
them,  including  one  in  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum, the  top  of  the  manubrium  was  on  a 
level  with  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,'  the 
point  varying  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  bor- 
der ;  and  that  in  three  of  them  it  was  on  a 
level  with  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  two  of  Pirogoif's  vertical  sections  the 
top  of  the  sternum  was  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  third  rib,  near  the  spine, 
in  one  of  them  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  up- 
per border  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  in  one  it 
was  above  tlie  level  of  the  first  rib.  In  this 
last  instance  there  was  evidently  an  acci- 
dental error. 

The  lower  end  of  the  osseous  sternum  was 
on  a  level  witli  the  middle  of  the  eighth  dor- 
sal vertebra  in  two  of  Pirogoif's  vertical  sec- 
tions, in  one  of  wliich  tlie  sternum  and  ribs 
had  been  elevated  by  a  large  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  abdomen ;  in  one  of  them  it  was 
on  a  level  with  tlie  middle  of  the  ninth  verte- 
bra, and  in  one  witli  the  cartilage  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  vertebrae. 

In  Braun's  two  sections  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  was  on  a  level  respectively  with 
the  middle  and  lo\ver  border  of  the  ninth 
vertebra. 

In  one  of  the  skeletons  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  was  on  a  level  with  the  sev- 
enth dorsal  vertebra,  in  one  with  the  carti- 
lage between  the  seventh  and  eighth  verte- 
brse,  in  three  with  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
vertebra,  in  two  with  the  cartilage  between 
that  vertebra  and  the  ninth,  and  in  three 
with  respectively  the  top,  middle,  and  lower 
border  of  the  ninth  vertebra,  the  last  instance 
being  tlie  skeleton  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

Tlie  middle  of  the  sternum  which  corre- 
sponds witli  its  articulation  to  the  third  cos- 
tal cartilages  was  on  a  level  with  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  in  one  of  Pirogofi's 
vertical  sections,  with  the  cartilage  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  vertebrse  in  two  of  them, 
and  with  the  middle  of  the  sixth  vertebra  in 
another  of  them,  and  in  Braun's  two  sec- 
tions. 

The  bottom  of  the  manubrium  which  cor- 
responds with  the  second  cartilage  and  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
sternum  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  half 
of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  in 
two  of  Pirogoif's  vertical  sections,  and  in  two 
of  them  and  in  Braun's  two  sections  with  the 
mi  Idle  of  the  fifth  vertebra. 

The  lower  end  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
sternum  which  corresponds  as  a  rule  with  its 
articulation  to  the  fourth  costal  cartilages 
was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  half  of  the  body 
of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  in  two  of  Piro- 
goif's vertical  sections  and  with  the  middle 
of  tlie  seventh  vertebra  in  two  of  them  and  in 
Braun's  two  sections. 

In  one  of  Pirogoif's  cross  sections  the 
sternum  at  the  junction  to  it  of  the  first 


rhe  body  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  is  referred  to  hero 
elsewhere,  unless  It  Is  otherwise  speolfled. 


costal  cartilages  was  on  a  level  with  the  up- 
per border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra  ;  in  four  of  them  the  sternum  at  the 
spaces  between  the  first  and  second  cartilages 
was  on  a  level  respectively  with  the  upper 
and  lower  borders  of  the  second  vertebra  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  third ;  the  sternum 
was  on  a  level — at  the  second  cartilage,  in 
three  instances,  with  the  fifth  vertebra ; — at 
the  second  space,  in  eight  instances,  with  re- 
spectively the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  verte- 
brce — at  the  third  cartilage,  in  four  instances, 
with  the  top  of  the  fifth  vertebra  in  one  and 
with  the  seventh  in  three; — at  the  third 
space,  in  eight  instances,  with  respectively 
the  cartilages  between  the  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  vertebras,  and  with  the  bod- 
ies of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  verte- 
brfe  ;  at  the  fourth  cartilage,  in  ten  instances, 
with  respectively  the  cartilages  between  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  vertebroe, 
and  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  vertebrte 
and  the  top  of  the  ninth ; — at  the  fourth 
space,  in  six  instances,  with  the  cartilages 
between  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
vertebrae,  and  with  the  bodies  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth ; — at  the  fifth  cartilage,  in  eight 
instances,  with  respectively  the  lower  border 
of  the  seventh  vertebra,  the  upper  border  of 
the  tenth,  and  the  two  intermediate  verte- 
brae ; — at  the  fifth  space,  in  two  instances, 
with  respectively  the  eighth  and  tenth  verte- 
bra; and  finally,  in  four  instances,  the  lower 
end  of  the  osseous  sternum  or  base  of  the  en- 
siform  cartilage  at  the  sixth  cartilage,  was  on 
a  level  respectively  with  the  lower  third  of 
the  ninth  vertebra,  the  cartilage  between 
that  and  the  tenth,  and  the  upper  border  of 
the  body  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the 
heart  was  situated  in  one  of  Pirogoif's  vertical 
sections  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  the  eighth  or,  according  to  an  evi- 
dently erroneous  reference,  the  seventh  dor- 
sal vertebra,  behind,  and  the  sixth  cartilage 
in  front ;  in  two  of  them  on  a  level  with  the 
cartilage  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ver- 
tebrae ;  in  three  of  them  with  the  top,  and  in 
one  of  Braun's  sections  with  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  vertebra  ;  and  in  one  of  Pirogoif's  sec- 
tions with  the  lower  border,  and  in  one  of 
Braun's  with  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the 
tenth  vertebra.  In  the  last  two  instances  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  situated  be- 
hind the  ensiform  cartilage,  an  inch  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  in  another  in- 
stance it  was  half  an  inch  below,  and  in  two 
others  from  half  to  throe-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium 
was  on  a  level  in  one  of  Pirogoif's  vertical 
sections  with  the  cartilage  between  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  in  three  of 
them  with  the  cartilage  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  vertebra; ;  in  one  with  the  upper, 
and  two  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  ninth, 
and  in  one  with  the  top  of  the  eleventh  ver- 
tebra. 

In  these  cases  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
pericardium  was  situated  from  a  third  of  an 
inch  above  to  fully  one  inch  below  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum,  and  from  a  third  of  an 
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inch  nhovo  tlio  lnvcil  of  tlio  sixth  cartilage  to 
tlial  of  tlio  lower  portion  of  tho  Kcvuntli  car- 
tilajjb. 

Tho  top  of  tho  arcli  of  tho  ar-ta  was  aliout 
on  a  lovel  with  tho  upper  portLjn  of  tho  hody 
of  tho  third  dorsal  vortohra  in  thrco  of  I'iro- 
golf's  vertical  sections,  and  witli  its  middle 
in  one  of  his  and  in  one  of  ]3raun'8  sections, 
and  with  respectively  tho  top  and  middle  of 
tho  fonrth  vertebra  in  ono  of  PirogolF's  and 
tho  other  of  Urann's  vertical  sections.  In 
these  seven  cases  tho  top  of  tho  arch  of  the 
aorta  was  abont  on  a  level  with  a  point  vary- 
ing from  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  above  the  top 
of  the  manubrium  to  an  inch  and  a  half  be- 
low it.  In  ono  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections  the 
top  of  tho  arch,  at  the  origin  of  the  innomi- 
nate and  left  carotid  arteries,  was  in  front  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tliird  dorsal  verte- 
bra, and  in  two  of  them  the  arch  a  little  be- 
low its  top  was  on  a  lovel  respectively  with 
the  lower  border  of  the  third  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  fourth  vertebra. 

The  top  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  on  a 
level  with  the  cartilage  betwe(n')  tho  fourth 
and  fifth  dorsal  vertebne  in  one  of  Pirogofl's 
vertical  sections,  with  the  space  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs  near  the  vertebrae  in 
another  of  them,  with  that  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs  near  the  space  in  a  third  in- 
stance, and  in  a  fourth  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  seventh  rib  at  the  same  situation.  In 
these  four  cases  the  position  of  the  top  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  varied  from  the  level  of  the 
middle  of  tho  second  left  cartilage  to  that  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  third. 

The  origin  of  tho  pulmonary  artery  was  on 
a  level  with  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra  in  one  instance,  and  with  respect- 
ively the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  sixth  vertebra  in  two 
others  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections  ;  and  it 
was  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  sixth  ver- 
tebra or  the  cartilage  above  it  in  four  of  Piro- 
goff's cross  sections. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  body  of  the  left 
ventricle,  not  including  its  apex,  in  three  of 
Pirogoff's  vertical  sections  was  respectively 
on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  eighth,  tho 
top  of  the  ninth,  and  the  two  upper  fifths  of 
the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  body  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  ninth  vertebra  in  one  of  Braun's 
vertical  sections,  and  with  the  cartilage  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  tenth  vertebrje  in  the 
other. 

Tho  section  passed  through  tho  left  ventri- 
cle a  little  above  its  lower  border  at  tho  apex 
in  Pirogofl"'s  cross  sections,  in  ono  instance  on 
a  lovel  with  the  cartilage  above  the  ninth 
vertebra,  in  another  of  them  on  a  level  with 
that  vertebra,  in  two  others  with  tho  carti- 
lage below  it,  and  in  ono  on  a  level  with  tho 
upper  portion  of  tho  tenth  vertebra. 

Tho  upper  boundary  of  tho  root  of  tho 
aorta,  including  its  orifice,  valve,  and  sin- 
uses, at  the  attachment  of  the  angle  of  junc- 
tion of  tho  anterior  and  hift  posterior  llaps  of 
the  aortic  valve,  was  situated  in  ono  of  Piro- 
goff's vertical  S(!ctions  as  high  as  tho  upper 
third  of  tho  fourth  vertebra,  in  two  of  them 


it  was  in  front  of  the  sixth,  and  in  one  of 
thom  tho  upper  i)ortion  of  tlio  seventh  verte- 
bra. Tho  lower  boundary  of  the  r(x>t  of  tlie 
aorta,  including  the  aortic  orifice,  valve,  and 
sinuses,  was  on  a  level  in  two  instances  witli 
respectively  the  middle  and  low«!r  borders  of 
the  sixth  vertebra,  in  one  with  tin;  upper 
third  of  the  seventh,  and  in  one  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  eighth  vertebra.  In  one 
of  Uraun's  vertical  sections  the  upper  boun- 
dary of  tiie  root  of  the  aorta  was  in  front  of 
the  cartilage  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ver- 
tebra!, and  its  lower  boundary  was  in  front 
of  tho  cartilage  between  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth vertebra} ;  and  in  his  other  vertical  sec- 
tion the  lower  boundary  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  seventh  vertebra.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  aortic  valve,  including  the  anterior  and 
left  posterior  fiaps  and  sinuses,  was  situated 
in  three  instances  in  front  of  the  cartilage 
above  the  sixth  vertebra,  and  the  top  and 
middle  of  that  vertebra ;  in  six  instances  in 
front  of  tho  top  of  the  seventh  vertebra  or  the 
cartilage  above  it ;  and  in  one  in  front  of  the 
body  of  that  vertebra. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  aortic  valve,  or  its 
right  posterior  flap,  was  situated  in  four  in- 
stances in  front  of  the  middle  or  top  of  the 
seventh  vertebra  or  the  cartilage  above  it, 
and  in  one  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
vertebra. 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  mitral  valve 
was  situated  in  six  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sec- 
tions in  front  respectively  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  cartilage  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrsB,  the  seventh 
vertebra,  and  in  one  instance  the  eighth;  and 
its  lower  boundary  was  situated  in  three  of 
his  vertical  sections  in  front  of  the  eighth, 
and  in  one  it  extended  down  to  the  top  of  the 
lower  third  of  tho  ninth  vertebra.  In  one  of 
Braun's  vertical  sections  the  mitral  valve  ex- 
tended from  the  lovel  of  tho  cartilage  below 
the  sixth  vertebra  down  to  that  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  eighth,  and  in  the  other  it  ex- 
tended from  the  cartilage  below  the  seventh 
vertebra  down  to  the  upper  tliird  of  tho  ninth 
vertebra. 

The  mitral  valve  was  situated  in  front  of 
the  cartilage  above  the  seventh  dorsal  verte- 
bra in  two  of  Pirogoft''s  cross  sections,  the 
seventh  vertebra  in  probably  nine  of  them, 
the  cartilage  between  that  vertebra  and  the 
eighth  in  two  of  them,  and  in  front  of  the 
eighth  vertebra  in  four  of  them. 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
was  situated  in  seven  of  Pirogoff's  vertical 
sections  on  a  level  respectively  with  the  up- 
per and  (in  a  case  of  ascites)  lower  borders  of 
tho  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  cartilage  be- 
tween that  vertebra  and  the  seventh,  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  seventh  vertebra,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  eighth  vertebra,  and  the 
cartilage  below  it.  The  tricuspid  valve  in 
one  of  Braun's  sections  extended  from  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  seventh  vertebra  to 
that  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth. 

The  tricuspid  valve  was  on  a  level  with  the 
eighth  vertebra  in  five  instances,  with  the 
cartilage  below  it  in  two,  and  with  the  ninth 
vertebra  in  two. 
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MALPOSITIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  displacements  of  the  heart  may  be 
couvenieutly  divided  into  the  Vortical, 
Lateral,  Forward,  and  Backward  dis- 
placements. 


The  Yertical  Displacements  of 
THE  Heart. 

Cases  in  which  the  Heart  is  Low- 
ered.— The  cause  of  the  vertical  lower- 
ing of  the  healthy  heart  is  in  all  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  aneurisms  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  an  unusual  lowering  of 
the  diaphragm.  Pulmonary  emphysema, 
bronchitis,  and  spasmodic  asthma;  croup, 
laryngitis,  and  laryngismus  stridulus;  col- 
lapse of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  and 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta — all  tend 
to  lower  the  heart.  To  these  may  be 
added  certain  cases  of  mediastinal  tumor, 
and  pleuritic  effusion  into  the  left  side 
during  the  middle  period  of  its  increase. 

Pulmonari/  Emphysema,  Bronchitis,  and 
Spasmodic  Asthma. — In  Pulmonary  Em- 
physema the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  are  greatly  en- 
larged. The  right  ventricle  often  com- 
pletely covers  the  loft  ventricle.  The 
diaphragm  is  remarkably  low,  its  standard 
position  being  often  lower  than  it  is  in 
health  at  the  end  of  the  deepest  possible 
inspiration.  The  enlargement  of  the 
lungs  is  so  extensive  that  they  cover  the 
heart  within  the  chest ;  and  tlioy  are  con- 
sequently everywhere  interposed  between 
the  heart  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  with 
the  exception  of  the  border  of  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  (Fig.  73).  The  heart  is 
invariably  enlarged^  the  enlargement  be- 
ing almost  limited  to  the  right  side.  The 
venae  cavai  and  right  auricle  are  usually 
distended  and  of  great  size  ;  the  right 
ventricle  is  so  much  increased  in  volume 
that  it  almost  or  altogether  conceals  the 
left  ventricle,  its  walls  being  hardened 
and  hypertrophied ;  and  the"  pulmonary 
artery  is  greatly  increased  in  length  and 
breadth.  Notwithstanding  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  its  impulse  is  imper- 
ceptible over  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and 
in  some  cases  its  sounds  are  so  muffled 
that  they  are  scarcely  audible  over  the 
usual  cardiac  region  owing  to  the  great 
development  of  the  lungs  in  front  of  the 
heart.  In  no  instance",  however,  is  the 
heart  absolutely  covered  by  the  dilated 
lungs.  The  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm descends  almost  or  quite  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  onsiform  car- 
tilage, and  necessarily  draws  downwards 
the  enlarged  heart.  It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  displacement  of  the  heart 
downwards  as  being  caused  by  the  expan- 


sion of  the  lung.  This  may  be  so  in  some 
cases,  but  as  a  rule  the  unusual  descent  of 
the  heart,  like  that  of  tiie  base  of  the 
lungs,  is  caused  by  the  unusual  descent 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  lower  boundary 
of  the  right  ventricle  is  brought  down- 
wards into  the  epigastrium,  so  that  it  is 
situated  behind  and  to  each  side  of  the 
ensiforni  cartilage.  In  that  position,  and 
to  the  left  of  it,  the  heart  is  not  covered 
with  lung,  and  it  is  therefore  in  contact 
with  the  ensiform  cartilage,  with  the 
neigliboring  margin  of  the  seventh  left 
costal  cartilage,  and  with  the  intermedi- 
ate abdominal  muscles,  the  pericardium 


Fig.  73. 


Position  of  the  heirt  and  great  vessels  in  Pnlmon- 
ary  Emi)liysnma.  '1  lie  heart  is  diRplaci  d downwards, 
and  is  covered  with  the  over-developed  luiu  s.  The 
apex-b"at  Is  imperceptible,  but  the  iinpiilso  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  teen  and  felt  iu  the  epigastrium. 


intervening.  The  result  is  that,  as  Dr. 
Stokes  has  pointed  out,  the  impulse  of  the 
right  ventricle  may  be  felt  in  the  epigas- 
trium; and  as  the  right  ventricle  is  hyper- 
trophied, "the  heart  may  be  felt  pulsat- 
ing with  a  violence  that  we  would  not  ex- 
pect from  the  examination  of  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist,  which  is  often  syiall  and  feol>lo, 
while  the  impulses  of  the  right'vcntricle 
are  given  with  great  strength.'"  The 
form  of  the  chest,  the  great  expansion  of 
the  lungs,  the  low  position  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  enlargement,  elongation. 


'  Dr.  Stokes  on  tlie  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p. 
178. 
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and  lowering  of  the  heart  and  great  ves-  [ 
sols,  all  correspond,  tliougli  to  an  exagge- 
rated degree,  with  the  condition  of  tliose 
parts  at  tlie  end  of  the  deepest  possible 
inspiration  in  health.  Tiie  presence  of 
the  impulse  and  sounds  of  tlie  heart  over 
the  epigastrium,  and  tlieir  aijsence  over 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  are  the  signs  that 
often  first  direct  attention  to  the  morbidly 
enlarged  condition  of  tiie  lungs. 

In  cases  of  severe  bronchitis,  the  dia- 
phragni  is  invariably  lowered,  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  enlarged,  and  the 
lungs  are  amplified.  In  those  cases,  there- 
fore, as  in  emphysema,  the  heart  is  low- 
ered, its  impulse  is  obliterated  over  the 
intercostal  spaces  by  the  interposition  of 
the  lung,  and  the  beat  of  the  rigiit  ventri- 
cle is  felt  and  seen  in  the  epigastrium. 
The  extent  to  which  the  heart  is  enlarged, 
lowered,  and  covered  by  lung  is  by  no 
means  so  great  in  bronchitis  as  in  emphy- 
sema. 

When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  patient 
affected  with  emphysema  is  attacked  by 
bronchitis,  the  extent  to  which  the  heart 
is  lowered,  and  enveloped  by  the  lungs  is 
increased. 

During  an  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma, 
the  diaphragm  descends,  the  lungs  are 
expanded  to  the  utmost,  and  the  impulse 
of  the  right  ventricle  is  lowered  into  tlie 
epigastrium,  just  as  in  cases  of  true  pul- 
monary emphysema.  After  the  seizure 
is  over,  its  effect  upon  the  size  of  the  lungs 
and  the  position  of  the  heart  does  not  im- 
mediately disappear.  Graduallj',  how- 
ever, the  organs  resume  their  healthy  size 
and  position.  The  asthmatic  seizure  that 
often  attacks  those  affected  with  emphy- 
sema, is  accompanied  by  an  excessive  am- 
plification of  the  lungs  and  descent  of  the 
impulse  ;  but  in  such  patients  the  lungs 
and  heart  do  not  regain  their  normal  size 
and  position  after  the  cessation  of  the  at- 
tack, and  in  this  important  respect  true 
spasmodic  asthma  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  asthmatic  seizure  of  a  person 
atfected  with  true  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Croup,  Lartjngilis,  Lnrungismm  Stridu- 
lus.— In  all  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
excessive  narrowing  of  the  fauces,  larynx, 
or  trachea  so  as  to  contract  tlie  channels 
through  which  air  is  admitted  into  the 
lungs  and  render  inspiration  exceedingly 
difUcult,  the  inspiratory  efforts  are  labori- 
ous but  ineffectual.  Every  muscle  of  res- 
piration is  lirouglit  into  powerful  action. 
The  diaphragm  (loscends  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. The  lung!*  are  consequently  length- 
ened and  the  heart  is  drawn  downwards. 
As  air,  in  spite  of  the  labored  breathing, 
can  scarcely  enter  the  air  tubes,  the  lungs, 
being  lengtliened  downwards,  instead  of 
expanding,  collapse  during  inspiration, 
and  the  walls  of  the  chest  fall  inwards. 
The  lungs  recede  from  before  tlie  heart, 
which  is  in  immediate  and  extensive  con- 


tact with  the  walls  of  the  chest  as  well  as 
with  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Tlie  heart 
is,  therefore,  in  such  cases  to  be  felt  beat- 
ing with  force  over  and  to  the  left  of  the 
lower  sternum  and  in  the  epigastrium. 

CoUupHc  of  tlie  HU/mw:k  and  InU-.Htines. — 
When  the  abdomen  is  unusually  spare, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  being  com- 
paratively or  quite  empty,  the  abdominal 
organs  shrink  downwards,  and  the  dia- 
phragm is  permanently  lowered.  This 
was  well  seen  in  the  poor  woman  from 
whom  fig.  74  was  taken.  She  had  been 
unable  to  swallow  owing  to  cancer  of  the 
oesophagus  for  a  fortnight  before  her 
death.  Her  emaciation  was  extreme. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  were  abso- 
lutely empty  of  gas  as  well  as  of  food. 
The  liver,  thougli  not  enlarged,  had 
dropped  dowuAvards,  so  that  its  lower 
border  rested  on  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 
The  diaphragm  necessarily  followed  the 
liver  and  stomach  in  their  descent,  and 
as  the  result,  the  lungs  at  their  base,  and 
the  heart  w'here  it  rested  on  the  dia- 
phragm, were  unusually  lowered,  and 
both  organs  vi'ere  remarkably  lengthened. 
The  elongation  of  the  ascending  aorta  and 
the  pulmonary  arteiy  was  very  marked. 

This  -was  an  extreme  case,  but  in  all 
instances  of  abdominal  collapse,  the  dia- 
phragm descends  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  descent  of  those  organs  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  the  lungs  and  heart  are  length- 
ened downwards  to  a  corresponding  de- 
gree. In  some  of  those  cases  the  transfer 
of  the  impulse  from  the  intercostal  spaces 
to  the  epigastrium  may  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  pulmonary  emphysema  on 
the  one  hand,  or  aneui'ism  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta  on  the  other.  In  emphysema 
the  chest  is  unduly  developed,  and  the 
abdomen,  instead  of  being  retracted,  is 
usually  of  more  than  average  size.  In 
aneurism  of  the  lower  thoracic  or  higher 
abdominal  aorta,  the  impulse  or  pulsation 
in  the  epigastrium  is  strong  during  expi- 
ration, but  it  lessens  and  even  dii-appears 
during  a  deep  inspiration.  In  cases  of 
abdominal  collapse,  it  is  the  reverse,  for 
the  impulse  in  the  epigastrium  becomes 
lower  and  stronger  when  the  patient  takes 
a  deep  breath. 

Aneurism  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta.— One 
would  have  expected  a  priori  that  aneur- 
isms aflccting  tlie  arch  of  the  aorta,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  of  large  size,  would 
cause  consideraljle  displacement  of  the 
lieart  downwards.  Dr.  Townshcnd  saw 
an  instance  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  thrust- 
iim  the  heart  downwards,  so  tliat  it  pul- 
sated in  the  epigaslrium.'  I  possess 
drawings  taken  from  thirteen  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In 
one  of  tiiese  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
rio-ht  ventricle  was  situated  more  than  an 


1  Cyclopasdia  of  Medicine,  ii.  391. 
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inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
In  four  there  was  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  left  pleura,  displacing  the  heart  to  tlie 
In  the  remaining  seven  instances 


right 


the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle 
was  from  one-third  to  three-quarters  of  an 
incli  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  majority  of  these 


Fig.  74. 


position  of  tho  heart  and  groat  vesseU  iu  a  cise  -with  Cnllapge  of  the  Sfnmaoh  and  IntesHnes.  The  heart 
Is  ilisplftced  downwards,  and  covered  with  luai{  to  the  fil  th  cartilage.  The  apex-b^at  ia  present  in  ihe  fifth 
space,  and  perhaps  ia  the  sl.vth,  and  the  Impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  ia  seen  and  felt  In  the  epigastrium. 


cases,  although  the  aneurism  was  in 
nearly  all  of  them  large,  varying  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  the  de- 
scent of  the  heart  into  the  epigastrium 
was  definite,  but  not  proportionately 
great.  In  two  of  the  instances  there  was 
cylindrical  aneunsm  or  dilatation  of  the 
ascending  aorta.    In  these  the  transverse 


diameter  of  the  aorta  was  only  two 
inches,  while  its  vertical  measurement 
was  four  inches.  They  must,  therefore, 
be  included  with  the  others  in  estimating 
the  infiuence  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  in  displa(;ing  the  heart  down- 
wards. The  aneurismal  sac  displaces  not 
so  much  the  whole  heart  as  those  parts  of 
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it  upon  which  it  mal<('S  imnicdiato  pres- 
sure, find  wliicii  are,. subjected  tiieroby  to 
compression.  Tliis  ai)p'lies  especially  to 
the  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta, 
which  amount  to  nine  among  niy  ea.ses. 
In  all  of  these  the  right  ventricle,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  right  auricle,  were  com- 
pressed from  above  downwards,  the  com- 
pression starting  from  a  point  at  the  top 
of  the  transverse  furrow  between  those 
cavities,  where  the  aorta  comes  into  view. 
The  difference  in  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  right  ventricle  below  the  part  in  ques- 
tion and  just  below  the  pulmonary  artery, 
amounted  in  one  instance  to  two  inches, 
the  actual  measurements  being  respec- 
tively three  and  five  inches.  As  a  rule 
the  difference  was  much  less,  but  this  was 
mostly  due  to  the  right  ventricle  being 
compressed  downwards  in  its  whole 
breadth  by  the  sac.  In  five  of  the  cases 
the  auricular  appendix  was  displaced 
downwards  and  to  the  right. 

The  downward  displacement  of  the 
apex  in  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
is  not  considerable,  being  in  fact  mainly 
due  to  coexisting  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.  That  condition,  however,  is 
not  usual,  except  in  those  cases  of  cylin- 
drical aneurism  or  dilatation  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  in  which  there  is  free  aortic  re- 
gurgitation, when  the  left  cavity  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  when  the  descent  of  the 
apex  is  much  more  due  to  that  cause  than 
to  the  aneurism. 

Mediastinal  Tumors. — Dr.  Bennett  gives 
a  case  of  mediastinal  tumor,  which  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  at  page  449,  in 
which  there  was  considerable  displace- 
ment downwards  and  to  the  right  of  the 
heart,  which  was  seen  and  felt  beating  in 
the  epigastrium. 

Fleurilic  Effusion  into  the  Left  Side.— In 
the  middle  period  of  these  cases,  when  the 
fluid  is  steadily  increasing,  but  has  not 
yet  reached  to  its  height,  there  is  dis- 
placement downwards  and  to  the  right  of 
the  heart,  which  may  be  felt  beating  in 
the  epigastrium.  A  full  account  of  such 
cases,  and  an  explanation  of  their  phe- 
nomena, will  be  found  at  page  443. 

Cases  in  -which  the  Heart  is 
Kaised.— Abdominal  enlargement  from 
gastro-intcstinal  distension,  ascites,  the 
presence  of  gas  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, abdominal  tumors,  ovarian  dropsy, 
aneurism  of  the  al)dominal  aorta  at  the 
cjeliac  axis,  and  enlarged  liver  and  spleen, 
all  tend  to  elevate  the  heart.  To  these 
may  be  added  certain  cases  of  media-stinal 
tumors. 

We  have  just  seen  that  when  tliere  is 
collapse  of  the  abdomen  the  diajjlu-agm 
descends,  drawing  after  it  the  heart  and 
lungs.  When  there  is  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  re- 
verse of  this  takes  place.    The  diaphragm  I 


18  raised,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  short- 
ened, and  the  heart  and  lungs  are  elevated 
and  compressed  ui)wardw. 

JJintension  of  the  Htom/mh  awl  InUisli'ms. 
—By  far  the  most  frequent,  distressing, 
and  often  fatal  cause  of  the  elevation  of 
the  diaphragm  and  compression  upwards 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  the  distension 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  gas. 
The^  effect  of  this  condition  is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  T.O,  wliich  was  taken  from  a  youth 
affected  with  diabetes,  who,  for  months 
before  his  death,  suffered  from  great  abdo- 
minal distension.  The  cavity  of  the  chest 
was  materially  lessened.  The  lower  ribs, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  were  pressed 
outwards  so  as  to  restrain  their  move- 
ments, and  the  whole  cage  of  the  chest 
was  elevated  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 
The  heart  and  lungs  were  compressed  up- 
wards and  lessened  in  size,  so  as  to  im- 
pede respiration  and  circulation. 

When  the  abdomen  is  enlarged,  it  is 
enlarged  in  two  directions,  one  outwards 
and  downwards  by  the  expansion  of  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  other  upwards 
by  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  When 
the  abdomen  is  extremely  distended,  the 
whole  cavity  becomes  oval  in  form,  or 
shaped  like  a  balloon ;  the  outer  part  of 
it  presses  outwards,  and  the  upper  part  of 
it  presses  upwards.  The  cage  of  the 
chest  is  raised  by  this  douljle  movement 
of  distension  upwards  and  out\vards.  The 
wide  irregular  cone  formed  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  swollen  oval  abdomen,  acting 
upon  the  lower  ribs,  forces  them  asunder, 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  lifts  up 
the  whole  front  of  the  cage  of  the  chest. 
The  more  important  effect  of  this  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen- is  to  lift  up  the  dia- 
phragm, and  with  it  the  heart  at  the  cen- 
tre oj  the  chest,  and  the  right  and  left 
lung  on  each  side  of  it.  When  these 
organs  are  thus  raised,  as  the  walls  of  the 
chest  in  I'ront  of  them,  by  Avhich  their 
relative  position  is  measured,  are  raised 
also,  the  apparent  elevation  of  the  heart 
is  much  less  than  its  real  elevation.  The 
heart  and  great  vessels  are  compressed 
upwards,  and  displaced  somewhat  to  the 
right,  so  that  the  heart  takes  a  central 
position  in  the  chest,  while  the  great  ves- 
sels often  bear  unduly  to  the  right.  The 
shape  of  the  heart  is  altered,  it  is  short- 
ened from  below  upwards,  and  is  propor- 
tionally though  not  actuall}^  widened.  Its 
apex  is  especially  tilled  upwards,  and  in- 
stead of  being,  as  in  health,  lower  tlian 
the  inferior  boundar}^  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle at  the  end  of  the  sternum,  is  higher 
than  that  point  by  from  a  third  to  one- 
half  of  an  inch.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  heart  and  lungs  are  compressed  up- 
wards into  the  liighest  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  as  that  cavity  is  a  cone 
narrowing  from  below  upwards,  those 
organs,  to  their  great  additional  iucon- 
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venlencc,  are  pushed  up  into  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  space  that  they  naturally 
occupy. ' 

Intestinal  distension  is  usually  present 
in  peritonitis,  and  it  becomes  in  many 
cases  the  most  distressing  symptom.  As 


Dr.  Stokes  has  shown,  muscles  are  para- 
lyzed by  inllammation.  The  inflamed 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  being 
l)aralyzed,  yields  before  the  gaseous  dis- 
tension, Avhich  is  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  peristaltic  contractiou  of  the  intes- 


Fig.  75. 


l-erhups  iu  the  fourlh     """"^"^"^^'^  upwards,  its  mpulso  bemg  present  iu  ihe  secoud  uud  third  spaces,  and 


tmes.  In  peritonitis,  abdominal  respira- 
tion IS  suspended  and  the  diaphra<^m  is 
passive.  It  therefore  yields  without  re- 
sistance to  the  upward  pressure  exerted 
upon  It  by  the  distended  intestines,  and 
the  heart  and  lungs  are  compressed  up- 


For  additional  details  as  to  tliis  subject 
s«e  a  lecture  by  tlie  autlior  on  the  "  Influence 
of  Distension  of  the  Al)donien  on  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Ilc;u-t  and  Lungs,"  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  for  August  2,  1873,  p.  108. 


wards  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  those 
cases  of  abdominal  distension  in  which 
the  diaphragm  retains  its  poM-er.  Dis- 
tension of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
very  frequent  in  the  dying.  It  was  pres- 
ent to  an  excessive  degree  in  either  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  or  both,  in  m  out 
of  122  dead  bodies  observed  by  me  indis- 
criminately ;  and  in  28  of  these  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines  were  very  much  dis- 
tended. In  such  cases  the  abdominal 
distension,  which  is  usually  one  of  the 
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secondary  cfiecls  of  tlie  or\>r\n;i[  disease, 
produces  compression  of  llie  iieart  and 
lungs,  and  tlierelj}'  often  hastens  death  or 
becomes  its  iininediatc  cause.  Tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  a'sopiiageal  tube  from 
above,  or  of  O'Beirne's  tul>e  from  below, 
or  the  insertion  of  a  small  aspiration  tube 
through  the  abdominal  walls  into  the 
stomach,  will  in  some  of  these  cases  give 
vent  to  the  flatus  and  so  produce  material 
relief. 

Many  persons,  especially  those  who 
have  become  stout,  arc  subject  to  habitual 
distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
with  the  eft'ect  of  compressing  the  dia- 
phragm upwards,  curtailing  its  power  to 
descend  freely  during  inspiration,  and  so 
encroaching  on  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Those  so  affected  do  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, suffer  when  they  are  at  rest,  but 
on  any  exertion  respiration  becomes  hur- 
ried and  difficult  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  impeded.  Such  persons  gen- 
erally present  themselves  in  two  classes. 
One  class  complain  of  shortness  of  breath, 
the  other  of  pain  or  distress  in  the  heart 
when  they  make  exertion,  especially 
after  a  full  meal.  In  many  cases  of  an- 
gina pectoris,  the  distress  is  most  easily 
excited  after  food.  Some  stout  people  are 
unusually  subject  to  distress  in  breathing 
or  in  the  heart,  or  both,  from  compara- 
tively slight  distension  of  the  abdomen. 
In  these  persons  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men is  naturally  incapable  of  great  ex- 
pansion owing  to  its  walls  being  firm  and 
resisting.  The  abdominal  fulness,  when 
it  passes  certain  limits,  cannot  make  way 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  upwards, 
and  the  lungs  and  heart  are  soon  subject- 
ed to  a  distressing  amount  of  pressure. 

In  dyspeptic  persons,  the  most  distress- 
ing symptoms  induced  by  the  fulness  of 
the  stomach  after  food  are  often  referred 
to  the  heart.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
also  whenever  the  stomach  is  greatly  dis- 
tended. The  reason  is  obvious :  the 
stomach  is  immediately  subjacent  to  the 
heart,  the  diaphragm  being  interposed,  so 
that  the  heart,  in  fact,  rests  upon  the 
stomach.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
stomach  is  greatly  swollen  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  "  gas  and  food,  the  heart  is 
compressed  upwards  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, and  the  distress  experienced  is  often, 
therefore,  almost  limited  to  the  heart.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  lose  sight  of  the  addi- 
tional physiological  influence  exerted  by 
the  stomach  upon  the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

Asciles. — In  ascites,  tlie  accumulation 
of  the  fluid  is  gradual.  The  patient  is 
usually  in  bed,  and  the  distress  in  breath- 
ing and  in  the  heart  experienced  by  the 
patient,  owing  to  compression  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  is  by  no  means  ]iroportionate 
to  the  amount  of  the  distension.  Indeed, 


those  cases  of  ascites  that  suffer  great 
distress  in  the  organs  of  the  chest  usually 
have  in  addition  distension  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  as  well  as  enlargement  of 
the  liver.  When  this  is  so,  a  f-niall 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
will  produce  serious  discomfort,  and  the 
removal  even  of  a  little  of  it  by  tapping 
will  give  innnediate  and  unusual  relief: 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  patient  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  who  was  affected  with 
aortic  and  mitral  regurgitation.  The 
heart  was  enlarged  and  the  pericardium 
was  adherent.  He  breathed  with  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  was  produced  by  the  triple 
combination  of  great  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  distension  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, and  ascites.  The  quantity  of 
urine  was  scanty,  being  about  eleven 
ounces  daily.  The  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  was  small,  but  with  the 
view  of  affording  rehef,  tapping  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  intestines  were  so  near 
the  surface  that  an  incision  was  made  in 
the  parietcs  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
trochar  and  canula  were  introduced  in  a 
downward  direction.  At  first  only  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  fluid  escaped,  but  by  pass- 
ing a  female  catheter  through  the  canula, 
so  as  to  press  the  intestines  gently  away 
from  the  end  of  the  tube,  about  ninety 
ounces  of  serum  were  withdrawn.  The 
relief  to  breathing  was  complete.  The 
urine,  before  so  scanty,  noM'  began  to  flow 
freely,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  ounces 
were  passed  daily.  By  drawing  off  the 
fluid  the  extreme  distension  was  reheved, 
and  the  ligature,  so  to  speak,  on  the  cir- 
culation, caused  by  the  compression  of 
the  heart,  was  removed.  Ultimately  the 
fluid  reaccumulated,  and  the  patient  died. 
The  result  was  unfavorable,  but  the  case 
was  none  the  less  instructive,  for  it  dem- 
onstrated that  the  encroachment  of  the 
abdomen  upon  the  chest  checked  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  so  prevented 
the  free  secretion  of  urine. 

In  all  cases  of  abdominal  distension  the 
seat  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  a  rcadj'' 
and  exact  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  encroaches  up- 
wards on  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The 
progress  of  such  distension,  whether  on 
the  ascending  or  descending  scale,  may  be 
exactly  ascertained  by  noticing  the  vary- 
ing position,  upwards  or  downwards,  of 
the  impulse  of  the  heart.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that,  when  the 
heart  and  lungs  are  raised  by  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  the  walls  of  tlie  chest  in 
front  of  those  organs  is  i-aiscd  also,  and 
that  the  apparent  elevation  of  the  heart, 
measured  l)y  its  relation  to  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  is  much  less  than  its  real  ele- 
vation. 

Escape  of  Oris  into  the  Cavil;/  of  the.  Ab- 
domen.—The  escape  of  gas  into  the  cavity 
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of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  perforation  of 
the  stomach  or  uitestincs,  produces  rapid 
distension  of  that  cavity  and  great  eleva- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  and  tlie  heart  and 
hin"-s,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  great 
disti-ess  in  breatliing  and  dithculty  in  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

Abdominal  Tumors,  even  when  they  are 
of  considerable  size,  rarely  produce  any 
material  disturbance  either  in  the  action 
of  the  heart  or  iu  the  performance  of  res- 
piration. 

Ovarian  Bropstj.— The  same  may  be 
said  of  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  even  when 
the  sac  is  of  very  large  size,  and  rises  up- 
wards so  as  to  encroach  on  the  chest,  un- 
less that  affection  be  accompanied  by  in- 
testinal distension.  In  the  female  the 
■walls  of  the  abdomen  are  capable  of  great 
forward  expansion,  and  the  result  is  that 
large  ovarian  cysts  as  well  as  the  gravid 
uterus  at  full  time  tend  rather  to  pro- 
trude forwards  so  as  to  distend  the  ab- 
dominal parietes  anteriorly,  than  to  rise 
upwards  so  as  to  elevate  the  diaphragm 
and  encroach  upon  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Simple  Ealanjement  of  the  Liver  and 
^j>7eeu,— When  the  liver  is  universally  en- 
larged, even  when  it  assumes  a  very  great 
size,  it  does  not  rise  upwards,  so  as  to  raise 
the  diaphragm  and  compress  the  heart  and 
lungs,  but  it  tends  to  grow  downwards,  so 
as  to  displace  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  spleen  in 
cases  of  leucocythemia,  even  when  that 
organ  attains  to  a  very  large  size. 

The  result  is,  that  simple  enlargement 
of  the  liver  or  spleen  does  not  as  a  rule 
encroach  upon  the  chest  so  as  to  produce 
serious  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the 
heart  or  lungs. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  occu- 
pied by  large  abscesses  or  hydatid  cysts  or 
malignant  growths.  These  morbid  condi- 
tions produce  a  peculiar  displacement  of 
the  heart  upwards  and  towards  the  left 
subclavicular  region,  and  I  shall  tliere- 
fore  consider  them  under  the  lateral  dis- 
placements of  the  heart. 

Mediastinal  Tumor.— Dv.  Bennett'  gives 
a  case  of  mediastinal  cancer  involving  the 
bronchial  glands  and  spinal  column,  in 
wliich  the  heart  was  found  displaced,  being 
drawn  upwards.  During  life  there  was 
very  little  impulse  to  be  felt  or  seen  imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  the  sternum  just  above 
the  nipple. 


TuE  Lateral  Displacements  of 
THE  Heart. 

Pleuritic  effusion,  empyema,  and  i)neu- 
nv)-thorax  of  one  side  of  the  chest  ;  hem- 
orrhage into  cither  cavity  of  the  chest 


Intrathoracic  Tumors,  p.  127. 


from  the  rupture  of  fvn  aneurism  of  the 
aorta ;  thoracic  tumors ;  aneurisms  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  aneurisms  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  at  the  ca;liac  axis  ;  and 
large  abscesses  or  hydatid  cysts  or  ma- 
lio-iiant  tumors  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
liver;  all  tend  to  displace  the  heart 
towards  the  side  of  the  chest  opposite  to 
that  which  is  affected.  Contraction  or 
cirrhosis  of  one  lung  with  adhesions  of  the 
pleura  tends  to  displace  the  heart  towards 
the  affected  side.  To  these  may  be  added 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  and  con- 
genital transposition  of  the  viscera.  ^ 

The  lateral  or  transverse  displacements 
of  the  heart,  which  are  sometimes  called 
dislocations,  unlike  the  displacement  of 
the  heart  upwards  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  upon  that  of 
the  chest,  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  much 
distress  in  the  heart  itself  or  disturbance 
of  the  circulation.  The  lateral  displace- 
ments of  the  heart  are,  however,  valuable 
and  decisive  indications  of  disease,  since 
by  the  evidence  they  afford  they  often 
render  our  diagnosis  accurate  and  certain. 

Pleuritic  Effusion,  Empyema,  Pneumo- 
tlioi-ax.—The  effusion  of  serum  into  either 
cavity  of  the  chest,  owing  to  pleuritis, 
acute  or  chronic,  is  the  usual  cause  of  the 
lateral  displacement  of  the  heart. 

When  extensive  effusion  takes  place 
into  the  left  side,  the  heart  is  pushed 
over  towards  or  into  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  as  may  be  seen  in  lig.  76.  This 
figure,  unlike  the  others, does  not  repre- 
sent an  actual  case,  but  is  a  diagram, 
made  from  drawings  of  six  cases,  one  of 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  pleura,  one  of 
empyema,  and  the  four  others  of  exten- 
sive effusion  of  blood  into  the  left  pleura 
from  the  rupture  a  thoracic  aneurism. 
In  one  of  these  the  clot  measured  three 
pints  and  a  half. 

The  displacement  of  the  heart  from  the 
increasing  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  jDleura 
is  usually  gradual.  It  may,  however,  be 
rapid,  and  Dr.  AValshe  states  that  thirty- 
six  hours  will  sometimes  suffice  for  the 
heart's  impulse  to  find  its  way  beyond  the 
right  nipple.  When  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  so  small  as  to  occupy  only  the  back  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  the  heart  is  * 
scarcely  displaced.  When  the  fluid  in- 
creases the  left  ventricle  and  its  apex  are 
at  first  thrown  a  little  forwards,  and 
towai-ds  the  centre  of  the  chest.  The 
pressure  of  the  effused  fluid  is  not  made 
directly  upon  the  heart,  but  upon  the 
strong  fibrous  sac  of  the  pericardium,  and 
through  its  medium,  upon  the  heart.  If 
the  heart  had  no  sac  of  its  own,  and  was 
present  without  restraint  in,  say,  the  left 
cavity  of  the  chest,  it  would  not  be  forced 
forward  and  to  the  right  when  the  left 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  filled  with  fluid,  but 
it  would,  I  consider,  gravitate  backwards 
owing  to  its  own  deadweight,  and  sink  to 
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the  back  of  Die  cavity,  just  as  the  liver 
siuiis  to  tile  back  of  the'lUiid  in  cases  of 
ascites,  Tlie  presence  of  tlic  pericaniiuin 
completely  prevents  such  a  state  of  tliin.rs. 
The  aeeuMuilated  Ikiid  distendin-;  tlie  left 
cavit}'  of  the  chest  presses  equally  in 
every  direction.  It  di8|)laccs  the  ribs 
backwards,  forwards,  and  especially  out- 


wards, so  that  they  draw  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  somewhat  to  the  left;  it  dis- 
places the  left  wing  of  the  diaphragm 
the  spleen,  stomach,  and  left  lobe  of  "the 
hver  downwards  and  to  the  right ;  and  it 
dis|)laces  the  pericardium  and  the  heart 


and  great  vessels  mwardsand  to  the  right 
The  lower  end  of  the  pericardium  at  its 


Fig.  76. 


Th.'^"""',""  °'i<""I  ^^'V^-  a"''  Kfeat  vesRels  in  cas.-s  of  PleuHHa  Kffn  Hon  ivtn  Vie.  Left  cn-olty  nfthe  CheM. 
The  hem  t  is  displaced  into  the  right  Bldo  of  the  chest,  its  impulse  being  felt  in  iho  third,  fourth  and  fifth 


attachment  to  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaiihragm  is  stretched  downwards  by  the 
traction  upon  it  of  the  lowered  left  wing 
of  the  diaphragm  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  its  central  tendcm. 

The  ajjex  forms  throughout  the  lowest 
part  of  the  heart,  and  it  describes  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  or  arc  as  it  sweejjs  rouiKl 
from  its  natural  position  in  the  loft  side 
of  the  chest  to  the  position  of  extreme 
deviation  to  wiiieh  it  may  attain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  chest.    When  the  apex  I 


describes  this  curve,  instead  of  being 
raised  by  the  resistance  oflei-ed  by  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  it  is  lowered  during  the 
first  two-thirds  of  its  course.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  The  fluid  in  the  left 
pleura,  which  displaces  the  pericardium 
and  the  heart  to  the  left,  displaces  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  have  just  explained,  the 
left  wing  of  the  diaphr.agm  and  its  central 
tendon  and  the  subjacent  organs  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  to  the  right.  Under 
these  circumstances,  as  the  central  tendon 
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iv;rming  the  base  of  the  pericardium  is 
lowered,  there  is  a  free  spaee  downwards 
into  whicli  the  apex  of  the  heart,  sus- 
pended from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  neces- 
sarily drops,  so  that  it  may  be  felt  beating 
in  the  epi-rastriuni  over,  beyond,  and  even 
below  the'ensiform  cartilage.  At  length, 
however,  the  heart,  as  it  advances  further 
into  the  right  side,  meets  Avith  increasing 
resistance  "from  the  sohd  convexity  of  the 
liver ;  and  the  heart,  consequently,  again 
rises,  so  that  it  is  at  length  about  as  high 
on  the  right  side  as  it  is  in  health  on  the 
left.  The  disjilaced  heart  may  indeed  at- 
tain to  a  higher  position  if  it  deviate  still 
farther  to  the  right,  when,  as  in  a  case  of 
Wintrich's,'  it  may  approach  the  axilla, 
and  be  felt  beating  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  spaces. 

Information  of  some  diagnostic  value  is 
to  be  obtained  by  observing  the  position 
of  the  heart  in  comparatively  early  stages 
in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  at  a  time 
when  the  impulse  of  the  apex  has  already 
moved  from  its  natural  position  and  is  on 
its  way  towards  the  central  line.  To 
quote  Dr.  Stokes,  we  observe,  first,  tliat 
the  apex  strikes  in  a  situation  about  mid- 
way between  its  natural  position  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.'' 
It  is  not,  however,  until  the  apex  beat 
presents  itself  in  the  epigastrium  that 
much  notice  is  taken  of  the  altered  po- 
sition of  the  heart.  In  four  of  my  cases 
of  displacement  of  the  heart  towards  the 
right  from  effusion  into  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  the  apex  presented  itself  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, being  in  one  of  these  behind  the 
lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
in  two  behind  its  middle.  As  Dr.  Town- 
shend  remarks,  in  speaking  of  empyema 
in  the  left  side,  the  heart  is  thrust  from 
its  natural  position  down  into  the  epigas- 
trium, where  it  may  be  seen  and  felt  beat- 
ing. There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  impulse  of  the  apex  from  that  of 
the  right  ventricle  in  the  epigastrium. 
When  the  latter  is  present  the  whole 
heart  has  been  lowered,  owing  to  the  low- 
ering of  the  diaphragm.  This  may  occur, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  in  cases  either 
of  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  croup,  or 
with  collapse  of  tlie  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, when  the  presence  of  pulmowiry 
resonance  over  the  left  side  will  at  once 
enable  us  to  distinguish  the  case.  In 
cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  existence  of 
dulness,  and  in  those  of  pneumothorax 
the  presence  of  amphoric  resonance,  over 
the  whole  of  the  left  side,  and  the  absence 
of  impulse  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  will 
generally  suffice  to  make  the  case  clear. 
Cancerous  tumors  occupying  the  wliole  of 
the  left  side  may  also  give  rise  to  dis- 


'  Krankliciten  der  Respirationsorj^ano. 
'  Dr.  Stokos  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
and  Lungs,  p.  500. 


placed  impulse  and  to  general  dulness  on 
percussion,  when  that  disease  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  pleuritic  effusion  or 
empyema  on  those  grounds  alone.  In 
cases  of  pneumonia  of  the  whole  of  the 
left  lung,  it  is  possible  that  owing  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  pneumonic  lung  from 
consohdation  and  the  development  of  the 
right  lung  to  compensate  for  the  disable- 
ment of  the  left  lung,  the  impulse  of  the 
apex  may  disappear  from  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  while  that  of  the  right  ventricle 
may  descend  into  the  epigastrium.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  impulse  is  com- 
paratively slight,  and  it  always  extends 
rather  to  the  left  than  the  right  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  while  in  cases  of  pleu- 
ritic effusion  the  impulse  is  usually  strong 
and  marked,  and  tends  rather  to  the  right 
than  tiie  left  side  of  that  cartilage.  As 
soon  as  the  seat  of  the  impulse  disappears 
from  the  left  side  of  the  chest  and  extends 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  every  diffi- 
culty of  the  kind  just  stated  vanishes. 

As  the  heart  passes  over  from  the  left 
to  the  right  side  of  the  chest  it  gi-adually 
and  necessarily  turns  over  upon  itself, 
hinging,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  vessels  by 
which  the  heart  is  attached  to  the  lungs 
and  the  system,  so  that  the  right  auricle 
is  hidden,  all  but  the  top  of  its  appendix, 
and  instead  of  the  right  ventricle  being 
in  front  of  the  left  ventricle,  all  but  its 
left  border,  it  is  the  reverse,  for  the  left 
ventricle  hides  a  large -portion  of  the  right 
ventricle  (see  Fig.  76).  The  part  of  the 
right  ventricle  exposed  is,  however,  not 
that  near  the  apex,  but  that  near  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  ascending  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  change  their  direction  ; 
they  move  to  the  right  at  their  respective 
origins,  but  higher  up  they  are  retained 
in  their  places,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  at 
the  end  of  its  transverse  portion,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  at  its  bifurcation.  The 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  therefore, 
present  not  a  front  but  a  profile  view, 
with  a  direction  to  the  right. 

I  published  a  case  with  a  diagram  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  internal  organs  in 
the  "  Provincial  Medical  Transactions" 
for  1844  (p.  162),  in  which  effiision  in  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  was  limited  to  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  cavity,  owing  to 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  being  ad- 
herent down  to  the  third  rib.  In  this  case 
the  heart  was  simply  displaced  to  the 
right,  the  front  of  the  organ  being  still 
occupied  by  the  right  ventricle,  and  its 
right  and  left  sides  by  the  right  auricle 
and  the  left  ventricle.  This  case  shows 
that  the  heart  does  not  turn  over  upon 
itself  so  as  to  present  the  left  ventricle  in- 
stead of  the  right  in  front,  unless  the  fluid 
presses  upon  "the  left  side  of  the  peri- 
cardium for  its  whole  length,  so  as  to  bear 
upon  the  great  vessels  as  well  as  upon  the 
body  of  the  heart. 
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Tho  impulse  to  tho  right  of  the  sternum 
is  somoliuic's  limited  to  tlie  Iburtli  uutl 
liftii  iulercostal  spaces,  wiiile  sometiuics 
it  is  also  preseut  over  the  tiiird  and  even 
the  second  space.  In  tlie  latter  case  the 
inii)u!se  is  double,  and  is  due  to  tlie  pul- 
sation, followed  by  the  second  beat  coin- 
cident with  the  second  sound  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  or  aorta,  or  both.  AVhen 
pulsation  is  present  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  right  spaces,  and  also  in  the 
normal  position  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
the  case  is  one  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  ; 
and  the  distinction  of  this  impulse  or  pul- 
sation from  that  of  displaced  heart  pre- 
sents therefore  no  difficulty. 

Wintrich'  states  that  sometimes,  when 
the  effusion  is  in  the  left  side,  the  heart  is 
displaced  backwards  (and  to  the  right) 
being  covered  by  lung,  when  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  can  by  no  means  be  dis- 
covered. He  saw  one  such  case  in  which  an 
able  clinical  physician  mistook  the  disease 
for  pericarditis  with  very  great  effusion. 

When  eftusion  of  fluid  takes  place  into 
the  right  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  heart  is 
displaced  towards  the  left  side.  As  the 
impulse,  however,  is  already  seated  on 
that  side,  the  change  in  position  of  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  not  nearly  so 
marked  or  diagnostic  as  in  cases  in  which 
the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  centre  or 
right  side  of  the  chest,  owing  to  effusion 
into  the  left  side.  Importantlnformation, 
however,  is  to  be-obtained  in  such  cases 
from  the  position  of  the  impulse  on  the 
left  side. 

In  a  patient  under  ray  care  who  had 
extensive  effusion  into  the  right  pleura, 
the  impulse  was  felt  in  the  sixth  space, 
two  inches  farther  to  the  left,  and  some- 
what lower  than  the  natural  position.  In 
two  cases  of  seropurulent  effusion  in 
moderate  quantity  into  the  right  pleura, 
of  which  I  possess  drawings,  the  heart 
was  displaced  to  the  left,  and  lowered  to 
a  slight  extent.  In  one  the  apex  of  the 
heart  was  situated  behind  the  seventh 
rib,  more  than  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
natural  site,  and  nearly  an  inch  lower. 
In  the  other,  the  displacement  of  the 
heart  downwards  and  to  the  left  also  ex- 
isted, but  to  a  less  degree. 

Since  the  aliove  was  in  type  I  have  seen 
three  cases  of  extensive  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  In  two  of 
these  cases  the  apex-beat  was  felt  as  far 
to  tiie  left  as  about  the  seventh  rib,  the 
position  of  the  impulse  being  somewhat 
lower  than  natural.  In  the  third  case,  a 
oung  woman,  whom  I  saw  through  the 
indness  of  I)r.  Wane,  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was 
very  great.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  not  perceptible  to  the  right  of  the 


mannna,  but  prevailed  along  its  upper 
left  border  from  the  third  or  fourtii  to  the 
seventh  space  where  it  was  unusually  low 
in  situation.  There  was  a  double  impulse 
over  the  great  arteries  at  tlie  left  upper 
lK)rder  of  the  mamma,  and  doubling  of 
the  second  sound,  the  second  of  the  two 
sounds  being  that  made  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.  There  was  also  a  loud  mitral 
murmur  around  the  region  of  the  apex. 
A  large  quantity  of  fluid  was  drawn  off, 
by  means  of  a  glass  syringe  through  a  fine 
tube,  by  Mr.  .James  Lane,  who  perlurmed 
the  same  operation  for  the  two  other  cases. 
I  watched  the  position  of  the  impulse 
when  the  fluid  was  being  withdrawn,  and 
noticed  that  it  soon  disappeared  from  the 
seventh  space,  and  more  slowly  from  the 
sixth,  the  beat  moving  steadily  to  the  left 
and  somewhat  upwards.  When  the  full 
amount  of  fluid  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
impulse  was  present  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  spaces,  and  perhaps  in  the  third, 
being  situated  to  the  right  of  the  mamma. 
The  doubling  of  the  second  sound  at  once 
disappeared,  and  later  I  believe  that  the 
mitral  murmur  also  vanished.  In  the 
drawing  of  an  instance  of  great  cylindri- 
cal dilatation  or  aneurism  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  in  which  there  was  considerable 
eflTusion  of  fluid  in  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  the  heart,  which  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  lowered  in  position,  was  dis- 
placed to  the  left  as  far  as  the  ribs  would 
allow,  the  apex  extending  to  the  seventh 
space,  fully  two  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

In  two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Gairdner' 
of  effusion  into  the  right  pleura,  the  apex- 
beat  in  both  was  displaced  to  the  left ;  in 
one  (p.  329)  the  impulse  probably  re- 
tained its  usual  level,  being  displaced 
about  one  inch  to  the  left.  In  the  other 
(p.  354!,  before  paracentesis,  the  apex- 
beat  was  felt  in  the  fifth  space,  one  inch 
and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  normal  site  ; 
after  the  operation  it  was  present  in  the 
fourth  space.  In  this  case  the  impulse 
was  probably  lowered.  Dr.  Townshend, 
who  was  the  first  to  observe  the  displace- 
ment to  the  left  in  such  cases,  felt  the 
apex  striking  against  the  stethoscope  be- 
tween the  ifourth  and  fifth  ribs  in  the 
axilla  in  two  cases  of  empyema  of  the 
right  side.'  It  is  evident,  then,  that  when 
considerable  effusion  takes  place  into  the 
right  side  the  apex-beat  is  always  pushed 
further  to  the  left,  and  that  it  "is  usually 
lower,  sometimes  on  the  same  level  as, 
and  sometimes  higher  than  the  natural 
position.  I  attribute  the  lowered  position 
of  the  impulse  to  two  causes,  the  displace- 
ment downwards  of  the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm  by  the  eflusion,  and  the 
inspiratory  lowering  of  the  diaphragm  to 


'  Krankheiten  der  Respirationsorgane,  p. 
255. 


'  riinical  Medicine. 

«  Cycl.  of  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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onlarTe  the  left  lung,  and  so  to  compensate 
for  tl^e  tlisuse  of  the  right  hing. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  displacement  ot 
the  heart  from  empyema  differs  m  any 
respect  from  that  caused  by  the  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  pleura.     ,  „^    _     , , 

In  pneumothorax  of  the  leit  side,  the 
displacement  of  the  heart  is  the  same  as 
in  cases  of  fluid  effusion  into  the  pleura. 
In  creneral,  fluid  is  combined  with  the  air 
in  those  cases,  but  air  without  fluid  will 
produce  displacement  of  the  heart,  and  it 
must  do  so  when  it  is  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  distend  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  press 
vvown  the  diaphragm,  and  so  push  the 
pericardium  and  the  heart  over  to  the 
opposite  side.  Dr.  Douglas  Powell'  re- 
lates a  case  in  which  the  right  side  ot  the 
chest  was  filled  Avith  air,  and  the  right 
border  of  the  heart  was  situated  to  the 
left  of  the  left  sterno-claviciilar  line. 

Wintrich''  states  that  displacement  of 
the  heart  takes  place  in  pneumothorax  as 
in  pleuritic  effusion  ;  the  only  difference- 
being  that  in  pneumothorax  the  heart  is 
more  frequently  displaced  from  before 
backwards. 

Hemorrhage  into  either  Cavity  of  the 
Chest  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  displaces  the  heart,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  being  alike,  as  in  cases  of  pleuritic 
effusion.  Two  circumstances,  however, 
tend  to  modify  this  result,  one,  the  size 
and  position  of  the  aneurismal  sac ;  the 
other,  the  lessening  of  the  size  of  the 
heart  that  may  be  induced  by  the  hemor- 
rhage. Mr,  Sidney  Coupland'  gives  a 
case  in  which  a  diffuse  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  ruptured 
into  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  which 
contained  twenty-four  ounces  of  clot. 
During  life  the  apex  was  tilted  upwards, 
and  was  felt  beating  in  the  fourth  space, 
one  inch  within,  aiid  on  a  line  with  the 
left  nipple. 

Contraction  or  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  with 
Adhesion  of  the  Pleura. — When  pleuritis 
with  effusion,  whether  chronic  or  acute, 
ends  in  the  permanent  condensation  of 
the  lung,  fibroid  thickening  of  the  pleura, 
and  binding  adhesions,  the  whole  of  the 
affected  side  contracts  and  the  ribs  are 
crowded  together.  Tliat  side  of  the  chest, 
however,  is  not  obliterated  ;  it  is  still 
much  larger  than  the  condensed  lung, 
and  the  result  is  that  if,  for  instance,  the 
right  be  the  affected  side,  the  heart  is 
permanently  drawn  over  into  the  right 
side. 

Dr.  Stokes  was  the  first  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  displacement  of  the  heart  to 

>  Path.  Trans,  xix.  77. 

*  Krankheiten  der  Respirationsorgane,  pp. 
344,  347. 

*  Path.  Trans,  xxiv.  54. 


the  right  side,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  an  cllusion  into  the  right 

pleura.'  ■,    .  -,  .i 

When  the  left  is  the  affected  side,  the 
heart  may  be  drawn  quite  over  into  the 
left  side,  the  riglit  auricle  being  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  median  Une.  This  is 
well  seen  in  Tig.  77,  which  was  taken 
from  a  man  in  whom,  owing  to  the  com- 
plete contraction  of  the  left  lung,  the 
heart  entirely  occupied  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  in  front,  no  portion  of  the  left  lun^ 
beino-  interposed  between  the  heart  and 
the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  heart  is 
raised  towards  the  infra-clavicular  region 
and  the  axilla,  and  the  ribs  fit  closely 
upon  the  heart  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth.  In  this  man  the  impulse  must  have 
extended  from  the  first  intercostal  space 
to  the  fourth. 

It  may  be  observed  that  here  also,  as 
in  displacement  of  the  heart  into  the  right 
side,  the  heart  revolves  upon  itself  and 
turns  over,  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  In 
displacement  into  the  right  side,  the  left 
ventricle  and  auricle  are  situated  in  front, 
the  right  ventricle  being  partially  and  the 
right  auricle  all  but  its  tip  being  wholly 
concealed.  In  displacement  to  the  left, 
the  right  ventricle  entirely  hides  the  left 
side  of  the  heart.  The  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery  are  twisted  to  the  left,  both 
vente  cavse  are  completely  exposed  when 
the  right  lung  is  turned  aside,  and  are 
situated  behind  the  sternum,  and  the 
whole  heart  seems  to  turn  to  the  left  upon 
the  two  venoe  cavse  as  upon  a  hinge  or 
pivot. 

In  cirrhosis  of  either  lung  the  heart  is 
drawn  towards  the  affected  side.  Dr. 
Hilton  Fagge^  relates  a  case  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  right  lung  in  which  the  impulse 
Avas  seen  and  felt  two  inches  below  and 
one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  right  nipple. 
The  heart  deviated  more  to  the  right  dur- 
ing life  than  after  death,  when  the  apex 
was  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line,  being  situated  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  (cartilages)  ;  and  one-half  of  the 
heart  was  to  "the  left,  and  one-half  of  it 
was  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  Dr. 
Greenhow"  gives  a  case  of  contraction  of 
the  right  lung,  the  precise  condition  of 
which  was  unloiown,  observed  by  him 
during  life,  in  which  the  heart  was  dis- 
placed very  far  to  the  right  and  upwards, 
and  was  felt  beating  in  the  third  and 
fourth  spaces  over  an  area  of  three  inches 
by  three  and  a  half,  of  which  the  right 
nipple  formed  the  central  point. 

Dr.  Wilks^  communicates  a  case  of  cir- 
rhosis of  the  left  lung,  in  which  that  lung 
was  contracted  and  hard,  and  had  to  be 

'  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  501. 

«  Path.  Trans,  xx.  35. 

»  Ibid.  xix.  159. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  39. 
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cut  out.  TIio  right  lung  was  enlarged, 
anil  was  the  only  organ  ohwrvuhle  on 
removing  the  Kternuni.  Tiie  lieart  was 
drawn  towards  tiie  left  side,  "owing  to 
the  pericardium  Ijeing  lirniiy  united  to  tlie 
pleura." 

Dr.  liastian'  gives  an  analysis  of  thirty 
cases  of  cirrhosis  derived  from  various 


sources.  1  he  heart  was  much  displaced 
towards  tiie  allected  side  in  twelve  of 
these,  and  slightly  in  three;  while  in 
three  ol  them  there  was  no  displacement 
and  ni  the  remaining  twelve  there  was  no 
notice  of  the  position  of  the  heart. 

When  the  left  bronchial  tube  is  oblite- 
rated by  compression,  by  its  own  con- 


Fig.  77. 


Position  of  the  heart  and  preat  vossols  In  a  case  with  CnvtracHnn  of  the  Lrft  Lunrj.  The  heart  and  ereat 
ves»el8  are  drawn  completely  over  iuto  the  left  sije  of  the  chest,  so  that  It'ls  much  farther  to  (he  Icfi  and 
hiuherln  situation  than  In  the  healthy  chest.  They  are  partiiilly  covered  l  y  the  right  lung,  but  not  at  all  by 
the  left,  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  present  in  the  second,  third,  and  fcurih  spaces,  and  nerhuns  iu  the 
fifth.  <       I  f 


traction,  or  by  the  admission  of  a  foreign 
hody,  the  left  lung  shrinks,  the  left  side 
contra(;ts,  and  the  heart  is  displaced 
towards  the  clavicle  and  axilla,  exactly 
as  in  cases  of  complete  contraction  with 
adhesions  of  the  left  lung.  Dr.  Stokes 
publishes  a  case  of  Dr.  Mayne's  of  aneu- 
rism arising  from  the  front  of  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
■which  extended  downwards  towards  the 
left  lung,  compressing  and  flattening  the 

'  Path.  Trans,  xix.  47. 


left  bronchial  tube.  The  left  side  of  the 
chest  was  less  than  the  right  by  two  inches, 
the  ribs  Avero  crowded  together,  and  the 
heart  was  displaced  towards  the  left 
axilla.' 

There  are  many  cases  of  partial  con- 
traction of  a  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  left  lung,  whether  from  phthisis,  cir- 
rhosis of  the  lung,  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
or  other  cause,  in  which  the  upper  part 


'  Dr.  Stokes  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Aorta,  p.  566. 
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of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  espe- 
cially the  pulmonary  artery,  are  drawn 
upwards  and  to  the  left  towards  or  into 
the  former  seat  of  the  contracted  portion 
of  the  lung.  In  such  cases  the  presence 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  elevated  in  posi- 
tion and  drawn  to  the  left,  may  he  imme- 
diately ascertained  by  its  peculiar  double 
impulse.  1  cannot  say  that  I  have  strictly 
observed  the  analogous  displacement  of 
the  ascending  aorta  towards  the  seat  of 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  in  cases 
of  contraction  of  that  lobe,  but  I  have 
noticed  cases  of  this  class  in  which  the 
vessel  evidenced  itself  by  very  loud  super- 
ficial first  and  second  sounds,  which  com- 
municated themsalves  to  the  ear,  if  not  to 
the  hand,  like  a  double  shock  or  impulse. 
Dr.  Stokes  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  displacements  of  the  heart 
from  the  diminished  volume  of  the  lung, 
in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p. 
458. 

Intra-thoracic  Tumors, — Large  cancer- 
ous growths  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
when  they  press  upon  the  heart  without 
penetrating  into  its  structure,  necessarily 
displace  it  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure. 
The  heart  is  simply  pushed  aside  by  the 
tunnr,  and  its  displacement  is  in  no  way 
intluenced  by  the  relation  of  the  heart  to 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

"In  the  year  18.56  I  saw, "  writes  Dr. 
Cockle,  in  his  paper  on  intra-thoracic  can- 
cer, "a  case  of  intra-thoracic  cancer  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  and  encroaching  slightly  on  the 
right  side,  in  which  the' tumor  carried  the 
heart  before  it  as  far  as  the  right  nipple. 
The  impulse  was  felt  pulsating  between 
the  second  and  third  ribs,  and  down  to, 
and  at  a  later  period  beyond,  the  right 
nipple." 

Dr.  Bannett'  relates  the  case,  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  Dr.  Sutton,  of  a  little 
girl,  in  whom  the  entire  left  side  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  mass  of  medullary  cancer 
which  had  pushed  the  heart  considerably 
to  the  right.  During  life  the  heart  was 
displaced  and  was  felt  beating  at  the  right 
nipple.  The  diagnosis  was  "  very  great 
effusion  into  the  left  pleural  cavitij,''^  and  the 
chest  was  twice  punctured. 

In  a  case  published  by  Dr.  Andrew,^  in 
which  a  large  malignant  growth  occupied 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  the  heart 
was  displaced  downwards  and  to  the 
right.  Dr.  Bennett'  gives  a  case  of  can- 
cer of  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediasti- 
num involving  the  anterior  portion  and 
root  of  the  right  lung  on  which  the  heart 
was  pushed  downwards  and  towards  the 
right  side,  so  that  rather  more  than  half 
Of  the  organ  was  to  the  right  of  the  me- 


*  Tntra-thoraoic  Growtlis,  p.  100. 
"  I'ath.  Trans,  xvi.  51. 

*  boc.  oit.  p.  92. 
VOL,  II.— 29 


dian  line.  A  fortnight  before  death  there 
was  manifest  and  considerable  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  which  was  beating  in 
tlie  epigastrium.  Dr.  Douglas  Powell' 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  lelt  cavity  of 
the  chest  was  0[;cupied  by  a  solid  mass, 
displacing  the  heart  to  the  right,  and  the 
lung  posteriorly.  After  death  it  was 
found  that  this  tumor  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  heart  at  its  left  and  pos- 
terior aspects.  I  might  cite  other  cases 
of  intra-thoracic  tumor,  published  by  Dr. 
Townshend,  Boerhaave,  quoted  by  him, 
and  others,  in  which  the  heart  was  dis- 
placed. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  there  was  little  or  no  marked 
displacement  of  the  heart,  although  the 
extent  of  the  disease  was  great. 

Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  Stokes^  have  pub- 
lished a  well-known  instance  of  this  dis- 
ease, in  which  there  was  found,  in  place 
of  the  right  lung,  a  solid  mass,  weighing 
more  than  six  pounds.  It  encroaf:hed 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  enveloping 
and  nearly  concealing  from  view  the  peri- 
cardium, great  vessels,  and  trachea.  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  and  position  of 
the  disease,  the  heart  pulsated  in  its  natu- 
ral situation. 

Dr.  "Wilks  describes  a  case  in  which  the 
whole  right  lung  was  converted  into  one 
mass  of  medullary  cancer,  which  pro- 
truded into  the  pericardium,  ran  along 
the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  pierced  the  auricles  of  the  organ  it- 
self. The  superior  cava  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  cancer,  the  inferior  vena 
cava  was  closely  surrounded  by  it  but  was 
free,  the  right  pulmouai^y  artery  was  a 
mere  slit  in  the  midst  ot  it,  and  it  had 
entered  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary 
veins.  There  is  no  notice  of  displacement 
of  the  heart,  although  it  is  stated  that  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  were  very  feeble. 

Dr.  Quain'  exhibited  before  the  Patho- 
logical Society  an  encephaloid  mass  of  the 
size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut,  which  Avas  sit- 
uated between  the  root  of  the  left  lung 
and  the  heart.  When  the  patient  was 
first  seen,  six  weeks  before  his  death,  the 
heart  was  little  displaced.  Afterwards 
effusion  took  place  into  the  left  side,  and 
the  heart  became  much  displaced  towards 
the  right  side. 

It  is  evident  from  these  cases,  that  a 
large  intra-thoracic  tumor  occupying  one 
side  of  the  chest  may  in  some  instances 
displace  the  heart  into  the  opposite  side, 
while  in  other  instances,  in  which  the 
tumor  is  equally  large,  there  may  be  no 
displacement  of  "the  heai-t  whatever.  The 
reason  is  obvious.    In  those  instances  in 


'  Path.  Trans,  xxiv.  28. 
^  Dr.  Stokus  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
p.  ^171. 

»  Path.  Trans,  viii.  54. 
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which  there  is  no  (lisplaceniciiL,  Uie  cancer 
penetrates  or  surronnds  the  oryan,  witli- 
out  pushini;  it  aside. 

It  is  eviilent,  then,  tiiat  the  displace- 
ment or  non-displacement  oC  the  iieart, 
and  tlic  mode  and  extent  of  its  displace- 
ment, in  instances  in  whicli  tl)ere  is  com- 
)lete  dnhiess  of  one  side,  may  sometimes 
lelp  us  to  discover  whether  the  case  is 
one  of  intra-tlioracic  cancer  or  of  simple 
cll'usion  into  the  pleura. 


Lanjc  (jlmceHsnn,  hijddl'ul  cynts,  or  mdMij- 
winl  tu'iivn-H  ill  the  upper  w  cjmvrx  pwUon 
^//■</tr;/vaYT.— The  patient  from  wliom  Fig. 
78  was  taken  w.is  affcicted  witli  jaundice. 
i)n  post-mortem  examination  several  large 
aljscess(!s  were  lound  in  the  upjjer  portion 
of  tlie  liver,  where  it  ascends  into  the 
riglit  side  of  the  chest.  lie  also  had  peri- 
tonitis, and  excessive  intestinal  disten- 
sion. Tlie  whole  diaphragm  was  raised, 
and  with  it  the  heart  was  pusticu  upwiu-ds 


Fig.  78. 


Po«1tIon  of  tlio  lioart  and  ^rcat  vessels  In  a  caso  with  Large  Ahuce./mei  in  the  Upper pnrtion  of  the  Liver. 
Tlio  liciirt  and  great  vcstels  are  displaced  pxtensively  upwards  and  to  the  loft  towards  tlie  lc:t  axilla,  bo  ai 
completely  to  occupy  the  left  side  of  the  chest.   The  imimlso  is  proseut  lu  tlio  socoud  and  third  loft  spaces. 

And  to  the  left  in  a  remarkable  manner.  1  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  as  well  as 
The  liver  encroached  upon  tlie  right  side  tlie  ri^ht,  and  carried  the  heart,  resting 
of  the  chest  to  such  an  extent  that  its  upon  I'ls  upper  surface,  completely  over 
highest  point  was  on  a  level  witii  tlie  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  side  of 
lower  edge  of  tlie  second  rib.    Tlie  con-    the  chest. 

vexity  of  the  liver  consequently  encroached  ■     If  this  ligure  be  compared  with  Fig.  75, 
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in  which  the  diaphragm  is  excessively  j 
raised  by  means  of  distension  ot   the  ! 
Smach  and  intestines   it  will  be  seen 
that  while   in   both  the  diaphragm  is 
raised  to  an  excessive  degree,  there  arc 
important  points  in  which  they  diller  ina- 
terially  from  eaeh  other.    In  that  hguie 
as  well  as  in  this  we  find  that  the  abdo- 
men   is    distended,   the    diaphragm  is 
pushed  upwards,  the  lower  ribs  are  prom- 
inent, and  the  heart  and  lungs  are  pressed 
upwards  and  lessened  in  size,  being  en- 
croached on  by  the  abdominal  organs. 
In  universal  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
the  heart,  while  it  is  compressed  upwards, 
retains  a  central  position,  as  it  rests  on 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaijhragm.  It 
deviates  rather  to  the  right  than  to  the 
left.    But  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
are  large  abscesses  or  hydatid  cysts,  or 
cancerous  growths  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  liver,  the  heart,  as  it  is  pushed  up- 
wards, deviates  extensively  to  the  ielt, 
and  occupies  a  space  to  the  left  of  the  up- 
per half  of  the  sternum,  behind  the  hrst, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs.    It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  in  this  case  there 
■was  peritonitis  and  great  intestinal  dis- 
tension, consequently  the  compression  ot 
the  heart  upwards  was  effected  by  a 
double  cause. 

The  deviation  of  the  heart  to  the  lett 
side  of  the  chest  from  extensive  abscesses 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  liver,  differs 
thus  from  the  deviation  caused  by  effusion 
of  iluid  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest- 
in  effusion  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
the  heart  and  the  impulse  at  the  apex  are 
either  lowered  or  only  slightly  raised; 
while  in  cases  with  abscesses  in  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  liver  they  are  pushed 
upwards,  being   above  the  fourth  rib. 
The  position  of  the  heart  in  enlargement 
of  the  liver  from  abscess,  and  in  great 
contraction  and   adhesions  of  the  left 
king,  corresponds  very  closely.  (Compare 
Figs.  77  and  78.)    In  both  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  are  situated  behind  the  sec- 
ond and  two  or  three  upper  ribs,  in  both 
the  heart  is  pushed  entirely  into  the  left 
side,  the  vense  cavse  being  behind  the 
sternum.    But  in  the  following  respects 
they  differ.    In  enlargement  of  the  liver 
from  abscesses,  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
heart  is  unchanged  ;  the  left  upper  ribs 
are  widened  apart  and  the  ribs  on  both 
sides  are  raised  and  pushed  outwards ; 
the  dulness  on  percussion  is  more  exten- 
sive on  the  right  side  than  the  left,  espe- 
cially bciiind,  and  the  heart  and  its  im- 
pulse scarcely  appear  below  the  fourth 
rib.   In  contraction  of  the  left  lung,  these 
conditions  are  reversed.    The  heart  turns 
upon  the  vense  cavai  as  upon  a  hinge  over 
towards  the  left,  the  right  auricle  and 
both  vanic  cava;  being  completely  exposed, 
and  tlie  left  ventricle  being  liidden  by  the 
right ;  the  ribs  are  crowded  together,  the 


whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  being 
contracted  ;  there  is  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  whole  left  lung,  while  the  whole 
i-i<Tht  side  of  the  chest  is  very  resonant, 
the  area  of  resonance  being  increased 
owin"-  to  the  encroachment  of  the  right 
luno- upon  the  left  side  of  the  chest  to  the 
left'of  the  sternum ;  and  the  impulse  ot 
the  heart  is  felt  down  to  the  fifth  rib. 

Extensive  eifusion  in  the  pericardium 
in  acute  pericarditis  is  an  additional  cause 
of  displacement  of  the  heart  towards  the 
axilla.  Of  this  displacement  I  shall  speak 
in  the  article  on  pericarditis. 


Displacement  of  the  Heart 
Forwards. 

Dr  Hope  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
thoracic  aorta,  extending  from  an  inch 
below  the  left  subclavian  artery  down  to 
the  diai^hragm,  was  enlarged   into  an 
aneurismal  sac  which  lay  across  the  spine, 
and  projected  on  the  right  side  three 
inches    beyond    the   vertebrfe  without 
reaching  the  ribs,  while  on  the  left  it  ex- 
tended to  the  ribs,  causing  destruction  ot 
three  and  caries  of  two  or  more  ot  them, 
and  at  last  formed  a  considerable  tumor 
on  the  back.     This  tumor  necessarily 
compressed  the  heart  forwards  against 
the  front  of  the  chest.    Tlie  impulse  of 
the  heart  was  exceedingly  vigorous,  and 
was  double,  consisting  of  a  diastolic  as 
well  as  a  systoUc  impulse,  each  of  a  jog- 
<Ting  character.    It  was  agreed  that  fhere 
must  be  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  to  account  for  so  strong  an  impulse, 
and  yet  the  organ  was  found  by  Mr.  Caisar 
Hawkins,  who  drew  up  the  autopsy,  only 
"slightly  enlar-ied  and  thickened.'"  Dr. 
Hope  quotes  without  reference,  a  case 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  which  the 
heart  was  pushed  forward  and  outwards, 
and,  as  it  were,  compressed  against  the 
ribs  by  an  enormous  aneurism  of  the  tho- 
racic aorta.     The  sounds  of  the  heart 
were  so  modified  by  this  compression  as 
to  lead  to  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  con- 
centric hypertrophJ^ 

I  possess  a  drawing  taken  from  a  case 
of  extensive  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  at  the  coeliac  axis,  in  which  the 
aneurismal  sac  extended  upwards,  behind 
the  diaphragm,  in  front  of  tlie  lower  dor- 
sal vertebi'iT,  so  as  to  displace  the  heart 
forwards  and  probably  somewhat  up- 
wards. 

Displacement  of  the  Heart 
Backwards. 

When  abscesses  or  tumors  form  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  behind  the  lower 

'  Dr.  Hope  on  tho  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p. 
447. 
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portion  of  tlio  slermiin,  Ihc  heart  must  be 
disi)laf(;(l  Imckvvarils. 

Tlio  (li.splaoemuiit  of  tlie  licart  liack- 
wards  is  also  iiuhiccd  hy  the  very  extensive 
cfliision  that  finuiualiy  takes  place;  into  the 
pericardium  iucasesoi'chrouic  pericarditis. 


i  Wintrich  8tat(!8,  as  we  have  already 
I  seen,  that  sometimes  when  there  is  ijleu- 
I  ritic  ellusion  in  the  left  side,  the  heart  is 
displaced  backwards  and  to  the  ri<;ht,  so 
that  its  displacement  can  by  uo  means  be 
,  discovered. 


LATERAL  OR  PARTIAL  ANEURISM  OF  THE 

HEART. 


By  Thomas  Bevill  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Under  this  term  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  the  partial  or  lateral  sacculated  dilata- 
tions, in  contradistinction  to  the  general 
enlargements  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
to  which,  and  especially  in  France,  the 
term  aneurism  has  also  been  applied.  The 
partial  aneurisms  differ,  however,  from 
the  latter  forms  of  the  disease,  not  only 
because  they  involve  only  a  portion  of  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity,  but  also  in  that  the 
structure  of  the  muscular  walls  is  always 
more  or  less  altered  in  the  seat  of  disease. 

The  real  aneurismal  tumors  affect  only 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  left  ven- 
tricle and  auricle,  or  the  corresponding 
arterial  and  auriculo-ventricular  valves! 
The  immunity  thus  possessed  by  the  right 
cavities  has  been  variously  explained  "by 
different  writers.  Breschet,  Avho  thought 
that  the  aneurismal  dilatation  was  almost 
always,  if  not  invariably,  situated  near 
the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  that  its 
production  was  due  to  the  laceration  of 
the  inner  portions  of  the  ventricular  walls, 
supposed  that  the  non-occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  the  right  ventricle  was  owing 
to  the  greater  relative  power  of  its  walls 
at  the  apex.  Dr.  Thurnam  referred  the 
freedom  of  the  right  ventricle  from  dis- 
ease to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  valves  at 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  bv 
which,  when  the  ventricle  becomes  dis"- 
tended,  the  aperture  is  incompletclv  closed 
so  as  to  allow  the  reflux  of  the  blood  into 
the  right  auricle.  He  also  contended  that 
the  term  aneurism  should  be  restricted  to 
the  dilatations  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
through  which  arterial  blood  circulates  ; 
while  the  term  varix  should  be  applied  to 
the  similar  enlargements  of  the  venous 
cavities,  so  as  to  maintain  the  analogy 
between  the  affections  of  the  two  sides  "of 
the  heart  and  those  of  arteries  and  veins. 
Rokitansky  considers  the  dilatations  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  as  not  truly 
aneurismal,  and  ascribes  the  occurrence 


of  the  real  aneuri.sms  only  on  the  left  side 
to  the  greater  frequency  of  endocarditis 
in  that  situation.  There  seems  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  proneness  to  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
left  cavities,  is  mainly  influential  in  caus- 
ing the  occurrence  of  aneurism  on  the  left 
and  not  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart ; 
but  it  is  also  probable  that  the  greater 
tension  to  which  the  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle are  exposed,  with  the  variations  of 
pressure  exerted  by  the  column  of  blood  in 
the  arteries,  materially  conduces  to  the  dis- 
ease. Certainly  when  from  any  cause  any 
portion  of  the  parietes  is  rendered  less  re- 
sistant and  more  readily  expansible,  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  will  tend  rapidly  to 
expand  the  weaker  part  so  as  to  form  a 
distinct  sac. 

In  the  lollowing  notice  I  shall  treat  first 
of  aneurisms  of  the  left  ventricle,  then  of 
those  of  the  left  anricle,  and  lastly  of  val- 
vular aneurisms. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  LEFT 
VENTRICLE, 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  partial 
aneurismal  dilatations  of  the  heart  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  arteries,  was  first  shown 
by  the  case  recorded  bj'  Galeatti  in  1757 ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the 
same  year  the  condition  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  John  Hunter  by  the  oc- 
currence of  a  ca.se,  the  preparation  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  which 
the  description  was  found  by  Dr.  Thur- 
nam' in  his  MS.  Catalogue.  In  17.5!)  a 
case  of  the  kind  occurred  to  Walter,  which 
was  published  in  1785,«  and  in  1793  an- 


'  M<!d.-Cl)ir.  Trans,  vol.  21,  1838. 
*  Nouv.  M(5m.  I'Acad  de  Berlin, 
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other  specimen  preserved  in  Dr.  Hunter's 
Museum,  was  described  by  Dr.  liiiillie 
and  figured  by  him  in  the  plates  which 
appeared  in  1799.  Corvisart  met  with  a 
case  in  1790,  which  was  published  in  1S06. 
Hodgson  described  one  in  1815,'  Zannini 
in  181(5,*  Rostan  in  1820,"  and  Shaw  in 
1822.^  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  Lectures  pub- 
lished by  Tyrrell  in  1825,  said  that  he  had 
met  with  three  cases  of  which  two  were 
contained  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  In  1827  the  first  memoir  on 
the  subject  was  pubUshed  by  Preschet,* 
in  whicli  the  particulars  of  ten  cases  w^ere 
collected,  including  one  connnunicated  to 
liim  by  Cruveilhier  in  1816,  two  by  the 
Berards  which  appeared  in  a  Paris  The- 
sis, and  one  by  Dance,  together  with  the 
case  of  the  celebrated  Talma  and  the  de- 
scription of  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of 
the  Faculty  by  Breschet  himself.  In  the 
same  year  two  other  cases  of  the  kind 
were  described  by  Adams  in  Dublin,^  and 
by  Johnson  in  this  country.' 

In  1830,  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  Lumleian 
Lectures,  described  another  case,  of  which 
the  preparation  is  now  in  the  Museum  at 
St.  Tbomas's,  and  referred  to  sixteen 
cases  as  on  record  at  that  time.  In  1829 
two  additional  cases  were  narrated  by 
Bignardi  and  Reynaud,^  in  1832  a  third 
was  published  by  Hope,  and  in  1833  a 
fourth  by  Lobstein.  In  1834  a  notice  of 
the  subject  was  given  by  OUivier,^  in 
whicii  he  referred  to  the  cases  collected 
by  Breschet,  together  with  those  of 
Adams,  Bignardi,  and  Reynaud.  In 
1835,  Dr.  Thomas  Davies  referred  to  the 
disease,  and  stated  that  there  were  two 
specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  late  Mr. 
Langstatf.  In  the  same  year,  Bouillavul 
treated  of  the  subject  in  a  section  of  his 
work,  detailing  tlie  more  important  obser- 
vations recorded  by  Breschet  and  Olli- 
vier,  with  two  more  recently  published 
cases  by  Choisy  and  Petigny.  In  1838 
Dr.  Thurnam  contributed  a  memoir  to 
the  Medical  and  Chlrurgical  Society,'" 
which  was  then  completely  exhaustive  of 
the  subject  and  still  leaves  little  to  sup- 
ply, and  adords  the  best  description  of 
the  pathology  of  these  afl'ections  which 
has  appeared.  In  this  memoir  he  re- 
lated seven  new  cases,  of  which  three 

'  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  84. 

*  Italian  Translation  of  Baillie's  Morbid 
Anatomy. 

'  Sur  les  Rupt.  du  Cocur,  Obs.  v. 

*  Manual  of  Anatomy,  vol.  1.  p.  251. 

*  Rep.  G6n.  d'Anat.  tome  3me  p.  181. 
«  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv. 

''  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  vol.  xv. 

*  Journal  Hebd.  de  M6d. 

*  Diet,  de  M6d.  tome  viii.  p.  303. 

'0  Transactions,  vol.  xxi.  In  Dr.  Thnrnam's 
paper  refcnMices  will  be  found  to  all  tlie  cas(!S 
here  named,  published  up  to  the  period  of  its 
appearance. 


were  drawn  from  the  MSS.  of  John  Hun- 
ter in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  He  further  referred  to  live 
other  specimens  previously  undescribed, 
which  he  had  found  in  dillerent  museums. 
In  1842  a  short  notice  of  the  subject  was 
published  by  Rokitansky,  in  his  work  on 
Pathological  Anatomy  ;  and  in  1843,  Dr. 
Craigie  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  a  valuable 
memoir,'  detailing  the  particulars  of  twen- 
ty-two of  the  cases  up  to  that  time  re- 
corded, all  of  which  had,  however,  been 
previously  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thurnam, 
together  Avith  a  very  interesting  example 
Avhich  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice. 
In  1846  a  case  was  described  by  myself;* 
in  1850,  Dr.  Halliday  Douglas"  related  the 
particulars  of  four  cases  ;  and  in  1852,  M. 
Cruveilhier  discussed  the  subject  in  his 
Pathological  Anatomy,  illustrating  his 
views  by  reference  to  various  examples 
which  had  fallen  under  his  own  notice. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Thurnam 's 
memoir,  numerous  observations  have  been 
placed  on  record,  so  that  I  have  had  no 
ditliculty  in  collecting  forty-three  fresh 
cases,  together  with  brief  notices  of  others 
not  fully  reported.  Of  this  number  four- 
teen are  contained  in  the  Bulletins  of  the 
Societe  Anatomique  of  Paris,  two  in  the 
Memoires  of  the  Societe  de  Biologic,  and 
sixteen  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society.  "With  the  cases  collected 
by  Dr.  Thurnam,  fifty-eight  in  number, 
those  on  record  must  at  present  exceed 
one  hundred,  and  I  have  seen  references 
to  several  others,  the  particulars  of  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

J^ature  and  Mode  of  Origin. — Breschet, 
as  the  name,  false  cnnsecutive  aneurism, 
which  he  gave  tlie  affection,  indicates,  re- 
garded the  real  aneurisms  of  the  heart  as 
originating  in  rupture  or  ulceration  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle  and 
some  portion  of  the  muscular  walls,  the 
I'esult  of  softening  from  inflammation  or 
atheroma.  Reynaud  sliowed  that  in  his 
case  the  dilatation  originated  in  disease 
of  the  endocardium ;  and  Cruveilhier 
pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the  whole 
of  the  structures  of  the  ventricular  walls 
were  dilated,  —  and  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  the  muscular  fibres  liaving 
undergone  conversion  into  a  fibroid  struc- 
ture, which  was  less  resistant  to  pressure 
and  more  readily  admitted  of  expansion. 

Dr.  Thurnam  to  some  extent  adopted 
the  views  of  the  pathologists  who  had 
preceded  liim,  and  contended,  that,  Avhile 
the  aneurisms  did  in  some  cases  originate 
in  rupture  or  softening  of  the  lining  niem- 
brane  and  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle, 
they  more  frequently  were  connected  with 


»  Vol.  lis.  p.  381. 

2  Ediu.  Mod.  and  Surg.  No.  1G9. 

»  Montlily  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc. 
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tlio  r'.ian;^('8  in  the  ciidocanliimi  and  nnih- 
cular  siiDstance  ijoinU'd  oiji  liy  Uoynaud 
and  Cruveilliicr,  and  consiHted  in  diiata-  ; 
tion.s  of  tile  wiiole  of  tlic  strucLures  con- 
Btilnting  tlie  parletes  of  tlie  ventricle, 
lie  aiso  tliouglit  tliat  tliese  elianges  were 
liroljaijly  often  referaijle  to  inllannnation, 
and  tluit  in  some  eases  tlie  formation  of  | 
eoa.^Liia  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  ventricle 
migiit  cause  the  exjjansion  of  the  ven- 
tricular wall  in  the  seat  of  deposition. 
He  further  contended  that  the  aneurisms 
of  the  heart  presented  all  the  several 
forms  which  are  met  with  in  similar  affec- 
tions of  arteries,  llokitansky  regards  the 
rvneurisms  of  the  heart  as  always  depend- 
ing upon  inllannnatory  processes,  either 
of  an  acute  or  chronic  character.  In  the 
first  or  acute  form  of  the  affection,  the 
disease  originates  in  recent  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium  and  probably  also  of 
the  contiguous  muscular  substance,  and 
the  consequent  laceration  or  breaking 
down  of  the  inflamed  surface  under  the 
pressure  of  the  blood.  In  the  other  variety, 
the  dilatation  is  the  more  remote  result 
either  of  infiammation  of  the  endocar- 
dium and  a  somewhat  thick  layer  of  the 
muscular  substance,  or  of  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  during 
endo-  and  peri-carditis.  In  this  form  the 
muscular  fibres  become  replaced  by  fibroid 
structure,  the  endo-  and  peri-cardium  are  : 
blended  with  the  altered  tissue,  and  the  ! 
parietes  become  expanded  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood.  The  first  of  these  i 
forms  corresponds  therefore  with  the  false 
consecutive  aneurism  of  Breschet ;  the 
second  with  the  true  aneurism  of  Eey- 
naud,  Cruvoilhier,  and  Thurnam.  While 
adopting  llokitansky's  views  as  to  the 
inflammatory  origin  of  the  canliac  aneu- 
risms, there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  analogy  contended  for  by 
Dr.  Thurnam,  between  their  various  forms 
and  the  different  varieties  of  arterial  aneu- 
risms. It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  how 
far  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  gives  rise  to  partial 
dilatation.  Such  coagula  form,  it  is  well 
known,  chiefly  on  the  right  side,  in  which 
the  aneurismal  dilatation  does  not  occur  ; 
and  the  clots  which  Dr.  Thurnam  has  de- 
scribed and  figured,  might  as  probably 
liave  originated  in  the  already  dilated 
part  as  have  given  rise  to  the  dilatation. 

It  is  obviously  only  by  the  examination 
of  incipient  aneurismal  sacs,  or  those  of 
small  size,  that  we  can  form  a  correct  I 
judgment  as  to  their  original  modes  of 
development.     Confining  his   assertion  ' 
only  to  such  cases.  Dr.  Thurnnm  states  j 
that  of  twenty-eitrht  out  of  the  fif'tv-eight 
cases  which  he  collected,  twenty-two  origi-  i 
nated  in  dilatation  of  the  structures  en-  ' 
tering  into  tlie  composition  of  the  walls  of  1 
the  heart;  while  in  six  there  was  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  endocardium  and  i 


inner  stratum  of  muscular  fibres.  Of  the 
forty-three  cases  which  1  have  mvself  col- 
lected, in  thirteen  the  data  are  inipeifect 
or  the  dis(;ase  is  very  far  advanc(;d  ;  of 
the  remaining  thirty,  in  twenty-five  the 
sac  was  lined  by  endocardium,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  opaque,  thickened, 
indurated  or  ossified  in  eleven  cases;— 
and  in  four  the  lining  mendsrane  was  de- 
stroyed. In  sixteen  of  these  eases  the 
subjacent  muscular  structure  had  under- 
gone the  fibroid  degeneration  and  was 
more  or  less  attenuated,  in  one  of  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  present  only  a 
trace  of  the  altered  ti'sue  ;  in  five  the 
muscular  substance  was  thinned  l)ut  not 
otherwise  altered  ;  and  in  seven  cases  it 
was  wholly  wanting  and  the  sac  was  only 
bounded  by  the  eiitlo-  and  i)eri-canlium. 
Both  series  of  facts,  therefore,  show  that 
in  the  cases  in  which  satisfactory  opin- 
ions as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  sacs 
can  be  formed,  they  are  us'uallv  at  first  of 
the  true  form,  or  that  in  which  all  the 
structures  are  expanded. 

From  several  specimens  whicli  I  have 
liad  the  opportunity  of  examining,  either 
in  the  recent  s-tate  or  as  prejiarations,  the 
following  may  be  stated  to  be  the  progres- 
sive changes"  in  the  develoimient  of '  the 
true  aneurisms. 

1.  In  the  earliest  stages  in  which  the 
aflection  can  be  recognized,  we  observe 
thickening  and  opacity  of  the  endocar- 
dium, with  slight  dilatation  of  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricle, and  attenuation  of  the  nuiscular 
pubstance  without  any  marked  alteration 
of  its  texture. 

2.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  there  is 
thickening  and  opacity  of  the  endocar- 
dium, and  conversion  of  a  more  or  Irss 
tliick  stratum  of  the  nmscular  sul  stance 
into  a  dense,  yellowish  or  whitish  colored 
fibroid  tissue  intermixed  with  the  muscu- 
lar structure.  The  parietes  of  the  ventri- 
cle in  the  seat  of  disease  have  become 
more  atrophied,  and  the  cavity  presents  a 
more  marked  dilatation. 

3.  At  a  slill  later  period,  together  with 
the  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  endo- 
cardium, this  membrane  becomes  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  subjacent  tissue, 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  separable  from  it. 
The  muscular  substance  throughout  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness 
of  the  ventricular  parietes.  is  ccmverted 
into  dense,  pale-colorcd  fibroid  tissue. 
The  attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  greater,  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  cavity,  if 
occupying  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart, 
occasions  a  more  or  less  marked  promi- 
nence ext(>rnally. 

While  these  changes  are  in  ]irogress  in 
the  parietes  of  the  ventricle,  others  are 
jiroceeding  in  its  interior.  The  dilated 
portion  of  the  cavity  becomes,  especially 
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if  it  be  somewhat  circumscribed  and 
boiuuled  bv  a  tolerably  delined  inar<;in, 
the  seat  of  coagula.  These  are  at  lirst 
thin,  loose,  and  dark  colored,  subsequently 
they  become  more  firm  and  paler  ;  and  at 
length  the  sac  is  found  more  or  less  com- 
pletely filled  by  coagula,  of  which  the 
outer  portions  are  distinctly  laminated 
and  decolorized,  and  often  adherent  to 
the  altered  endocardium.  As  the  partial 
dilatation  of  the  ventricular  cavity  in- 
creases and  forms  a  more  or  less  decided 
prominence  externally,  the  visceral  peri- 
c.irdium  becomes  implicated  in  the  dis- 
ease. At  first  it  is  only  slightly  opaque 
and  presents  a  rough  surface,  from  the 
existence  of  small  granular  concretions  of 
fibrine;  these  become  thicker  and  coalesce, 
and  finally  constitute  a  distinct  layer  of 
false  membrane  ;  and  at  length  adhesions 
are  formed  between  the  visceral  and  re- 
flected pericardium  over  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism,  or  more  rarely  uniting  the 
whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  often  also,  when  there  are  not 
entire  adhesions,  the  surface  of  the  heart 
displays  large  white  patches.  In  the 
cases  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  more  general  pericarditis,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  alterations  in  the 
ventricular  walls  upon  which  the  aneuris- 
mal  dilatation  depends,  have,  as  stated 
by  Rokitansky,  proceeded  from  without, 
and  have  involved  the  inner  portions  of 
the  parietes  secondarily. 

With  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
aneurismal  sac,  the  lining  membrane  and 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  muscular  layers 
may  be  eroded  or  destroyed,  so  that  the 
cavity  may  come  to  be  bounded  by  the 
pericardium,  with  or  without  a  portion  of 
altered  muscle;  the  aneurism  thus  assum- 
ing the  "/a?se  consecutive''''  form. 

Pathologists  have  within  the  last  few 
j'ears  described  the  occurrence  of  fibrinous 
deposits  in  the  walls  of  the  heart.  The 
Pathological  Transactions  contain  various 
instances  of  the  kind,  originating  either 
in  acute  inflammatory  action,  or  resulting 
from  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood. 
In  some  cases  this  fibrinous  material  may 
undergo  imperfect  organization,  giving 
rise  to  the  fibroid  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  tissue  which,  as  above  shown, 
so  frequently  precedes  the  formation  of 
the  true  aneurisms.  In  other  cases  the 
deposit  breaks  down  and  destroys  the  in- 
volved tissue,  so  as  to  give  rise,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  to  a  kind  of  sac, 
to  which  the  term  '■'■false  aneifrisjn"  may 
be  applied. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  Roki- 
tansky regards  the  acute  or  originally 
false  form  of  aneurism,  as  of  decidedly 
less  common  occurrence  than  that  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  tissues  are  ex- 
panded, and  his  conclusions  are  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  others.  Various 


cases  originating  in  the  former  mode  are, 
however,  on  record.  One  such  was  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Pereira,  in  which  the  cavity 
was  situated  at  the  base  of  the  septum  of 
the  ventricle  ;  and  another  is  related  by 
Mr.  fShillitoe  and  myself  in  the  Pathologi- 
cal Transactions.  In  both  these  cases 
there  was  considerable  disease  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts  and  the  patients  rapidly 
sank  ;  and  such  is  probably  generally  the 
case  in  similar  instances.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  connection  with 
endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valves  to  find 
smaller  or  larger  excavations  in  the  ven- 
tricular walls  at  the  base  of  tlie  septum, 
which,  Avere  life  sufficiently  prolonged, 
might  probably  become  aneurismal  sacs; 
Cases  of  the  kind  have  at  diflerent  times 
been  exhibited  at  the  Pathological  Society 
by  the  late  Mr.  Avery,'  Dr.  Bennett,^ 
and  myself 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  supposed  that 
an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the 
ventricular  walls,  producing  a  laceration 
or  erosion  extending  into  the  cavity,  may 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurismal 
sac  ;  and  instances  affording  examples  of 
aneurisms  probably  so  originating  have 
been  x-eferred  to  by  Cruveilhier.  I  have 
also  myself  described  a  case  in  which,  in 
connection  with  general  pericarditis,  an 
abscess  had  formed  in  the  septum  of  the 
auricles,  which  opened  into  the  base  of 
the  left  auricle  and  origin  of  the  aorta» 
In  this  instance  the  aortic  valves  were 
also  extensively  involved  and  the  patient 
died  rapidly,  but  it  apparently  formed  an 
instance  in  which  an  abscess  in  the  car- 
diac walls  might  have  been  followed  by 
aneurism.  The  case  is  more  fully  reported 
by  Dr.  Craigie,  in  whose  practice  it  oc- 
curred. It  is  also  highly  probable  that  in 
some  cases  lacerations  of  the  internal  por- 
tions of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventri- 
cle connected  with  fatty  degeneration, 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  false 
consecutive  aneurisms. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  conclu- 
sions deduced  from  the  cases  analyzed  as 
to  the  parts  constituting  the  walls  of  the 
sacs.  Dr.  Thurnam  has  also  given  par- 
ticulars of  their  contents.  lie  states  that 
in  twenty-three  cases  tliey  contained  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  laminated  co- 
agulum  ;  in  nineteen  simple  amorphous 
clots  ;  and  in  twenty-three  cases  they  had 
been  found  empty.  Of  my  own  scries  of 
cases,  nineteen  contained  old  coagula, 
which  were  more  or  less  decolorized,  lami- 
nated, and  in  some  cases  adherent  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  sac  ;  three  dis- 
played old  and  recent  clots  combined:  and 
seven  contained  only  recent  coagula.  The 


»  Path.  Trans,  i.  p.  72. 
«  Ibifl.  p.  59. 
3  Ibid.  ii.  p.  49. 
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condition  of  tiie  .sac  lias  not  been  reported 
in  niostoftiie  remaining  ca.soH,  In  twenty- 
one  of  tile  lirst  collection  of  eases  the 
aneurisnial  walls,  and  espeeially  when  the 
sacs  formed  distinct  tumors,  had  been 
strengthened  by  adhesions  of  the  peri- 
cardium ;  in  other  instances  there  were 
loose  false  membranes  on  the  pericardium 
without  adhesions  ;  and  in  seven  eases 
the  layers  of  pericardium  were  universally 
adherent.    In  the  second  series,  eleven 
out  of  thirty  in  Avhich  the  condition  of  the 
pericardium  is  named  in  the  reports,  dis- 
played adhesions  over  the  projections  of 
the  aneurisms  ;  in  five  there  were  white 
patches  and  adhesions  in  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease or  elsewhere  ;  in  one  the  adhesions 
were  almost  entire ;  and  in  three  instances 
the  two  layers  of  pericardium  were  uni- 
versally attached. 

Seat  of  Disease.— M.  Breschet  supposed 
tliat  the  aneurismal  sacs  were  nearly  al- 
ways situated  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle.   Dr.  Thurnam  was  led  to  qualify 
this  opinion,  and  showed  by  the  analysis 
of  the  cases  which  he  collected,  that,  while 
the  partial  dilatations  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  at  the  apex  than  elsewhere, 
they  do  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  ventricular 
walls.    Of  fifty-seven  cases  in  which  the 
description  was  complete,  in  twenty-seven 
the  sac  was  situated  at  or  near  the  apex  ; 
in  twentj^-one  in  different  parts  of  the 
base  ;  in  fifteen  in  the  intermediate  parts 
of  the  ventricle  ;  and  in  three  in  the  sep- 
tum.    Of  forty-two  of  the  more  recent 
cases,  in  fourteen  the  sacs  Avere  situated 
at  the  apex  ;  in  eleven  near  the  base  ;  in 
eight  in  the  middle  of  the  ventricle,  at  the 
anterior,  outer,  or  posterior  part ;  and  in 
six  in  the  septum.     In  three  instances 
there  were  two  or  more  sacs  in  the  same 
case.    In  one  of  them  one  sac  was  situ- 
ated at  the  apex,  and  another  on  the  left 
side  ;  in  a  second,  one  aneurism  was  at 
the  apex,  the  other  in  the  septum  ;  in  the 
third,  one  sac  was  situated  partly  in  the 
septum  and  partly  in  the  anterior  wall, 
another  was  situated  posteriorly  in  tiie 
septum,  and  a  third  occupied  the  middle 
of  the  external  wall.   Both  these  enumer- 
ations concur  in  showing  that  the  most 
frequent  situations  for  the  aneimsmal  sacs 
are  first  the  apex,  then  the  base,  and 
lastly  the  external  wall  and  septum. 

The  greater  liability  to  the  occurrence 
of  aneurisms  at  the  apex  of  the  ventricle 
is  supposed  by  M.  Breschet  to  be  owing 
to  the  relative  thinness  of  the  parietos  in 
that  situation,  exposing  them  to  rupture 
during  the  active  contraction  of  the  heart. 
It  is,  however,  more  i)robably  owing  to 
the  tissues  being  readily  involved  ii"  in- 
flammatory action,  extending  from  the 
peri-  or  endo-cardium,  when,  as  at  the 
apex,  those  membranes  are  more  nearly 
in  contact,  than  when  the  layer  of  nuis- 
vular  structure  is  of  greater  width.  The 


portions  of  the  ventricle  near  the  base  are 
l)robably  commonlv  aflecUMi,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  (Midowmfilis  of  the  aortic  valves 
leading  to  induration  and  thickening,  ami 
so  to  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the'ficw 
of  i)lood  from  the  ventricle.    Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cavation Ijeneath  the  aortic  valves,  which 
may  proceed  to  tlic  extent  of  formino'  a 
distinct  aneurismal  sac.     In  some  cales 
the  disease  is  situated  in  what  has  been 
termed  the  unO/f ended  space,'"  the  space 
which  intervenes  between  the  base  of  the 
ventricular  septum  and  the  convex  sides 
of  the  left  and  posterior  semilunar  valves. 
This  ordinarily  is  only  closed  by  the  endo- 
cardium of  the  left  ventricle,  and  by  a 
layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  a  thin  layer  of  mus- 
cle, and  the  endocardium  of  the  right 
ventricle.     Being  thus  imperfectly  pro- 
tected, the  space  is  readily  expanded 
under  any  unduly  distending  force,  and  a 
sac  is  formed  which  will  protrude  into  the 
right  cavities  about  the  auriculo-ventric- 
ular  aperture.    When  in  Vienna  a  year 
ago  Kokitansky  showed  me  one  or  two 
cases  of  the  kind  ;  oue  was  exhibited  at 
the  Pathological  Society  during  the  last 
session,  by  Dr.  Hare,  and  I  have  found 
the  condition  myself.    In  some  cases  por- 
tions of  the  ventricular  wall  in  this  situa- 
tion may  be  congenitally  deficient,  and  a 
column  of  blood  Howing  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle may  distend  and  dilate  the  folds  of 
the  tricuspid  valves,  as  shown  in  a  .speci- 
men in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Surgeons.    In  other  cases,  the  excava- 
tion may  occupy  some  other  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  ventricle  beneath  the  aortic 
valves,  and  a  channel  may  be  formed 
leading  into  a  small  aneurismal  sac,  situ- 
ated external  to  the  origin  of  the  aorta  ; 
and  such  sac  may  be  still  further  prolonged 
so  as  to  open  above  into  the  aorta.  Cases 
of  this  kind  were  first  described  and  fi"'- 
ured  l)y  Dr.  Hope,  though  he  supposed 
that  the  aneurisms  originated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  aorta  and  only  opened  into 
the  ventricle.    I  have  described  two  cases 
of  the  kind  in  the  Pathological  Transac- 
tions, and  a  similar  one  is  also  related  by 
Dr.  Bristowe.    Aneurism  at  the  base  of 
the  ventricle  may  also  rupture  into  the 
right  auricle  or  pericardium.  Kokitansky 
mentions  having  .seen  a  case  in  which 
both  these  results  occurred.    When  the 
sacs  form  in  the  external  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle, they  may  open  into  the  left  auricle 
or  ma}^  burst  into  the  left  pleura,  as  in  a 
case  referred  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  When 
seated  in  the  septum  they  may  press  upon 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  open 
into  one  or  other  of  those  cavities,  espe- 
cially the  right  ventricle,  as  in  the  case 
related  by  Dr.  Pereira,  one  existing  in  the 
Jfuseum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
one  referred  to  by  Rokitansky.    In  cases 
of  this  kind  a  form  of  aneurism  results, 
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which,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Thurnara, 
is  analogous  to  the  spontaneous  varicose 
cmeum»ts"  of  autliors. 

Form  and  &'2e.— Aneurisms  of  the  heait 
may  be  either  circumscribed  or  dittusecl ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  apertures  by  which 
they  communicate  with  the  ventricle  may 
be  more  or  less  constricted  ;  or  the  cavity 
of  the  aneurism  may  gradually  extend 
from  that  of  the  ventricle  without  any 
obvious  line  of  separation.     The  sacs, 
when  situated  at  the  apex,  are  more  gen- 
erally of  the  diffused  form ;  those  at  the 
base,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  ventricle, 
are  more  commonly  circumscribed.  In 
the  first  series  of  cases  the  sacs  are  in- 
ferred to  have  been  circumscribed  in 
twenty-five  cases,  and  diffused  in  nine- 
teen.   As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  reports  of  the  more  recently  published 
cases,  it  appears  that  of  thirty-seven 
cases,  twenty-five  were  circumscribed  and 
twelve  diffused. 

The  size  of  the  sacs  also  varies  accord- 
ino-  to  the  seat  and  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease.   At  the  base  and  in  the  septum  the 
sacs  rarely  attain  any  great  size  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  developed  in  the  external 
wall  or  at  the  apex,  they  may  form  tu- 
mors of  considerabiC  magnitude  or  may 
even  equal  the  dimensions  of  the  heart 
itself.    The  acute  forms  of  aneurism  also 
appear,  as  might  be  expected,  not  to  at- 
tain the  dimensions  of  the  more  chrome 
cases.    Dr.  Tluirnam  states  that  in  his 
cases  the  sacs  might,  in  nine  instances, 
be  compared  to  nuts,  in  twenty  to  walnuts, 
in  seven  to  fowls'  eggs,  in  fourteen  to 
oranges,  and  in  nine  their  size  almost  or 
quite  equalled  that  of  the  healthy  heart 
itself.  In  thirty  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
myself  collected,  in  four  the  aneurisms 
are  simply  stated  to  have  been  small;  in 
five  they  are  compared  to  hazel  nuts  or 
filberts  ;  in  two  to  walnuts  ;  one  is  said  to 
have  been  large  enough  to  hold  a  plover's 
egg,  one  to  hold  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  six 
are  compared  to  bantam's  or  smaller  or 
larger  fowl's  eggs.    One  sac  is  said  to 
have  been  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  another 
as  a  plum ;  one  is  reported  to  have  been 
capable  of  holding  the  whole  end  of  the 
thumb,  another  to  have  been  as  large  as 
an  apple,  and  a  third  as  a  small  orange. 
Two  are  described  as  being  large.  In  one 
case,  in  which  there  were  two  distinct 
cavities,  both  were  the  size  of  walnuts ; 
in  a  second  one  was  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  the  other  as  a  walnut.    Inja  third 
there  were  three  cavities,  the  largest  the 
size  of  a  nut.    In  several  cases  the  cavi- 
ties contained  one  or  more  locnli,  and  in 
one  there  were  three  large  pouches  pro- 
jecting from  the  main  cavity. 

St'ite  of  other  parU  of  tlie  Prricardnm 
and  Heart.— The  frequency  of  alterations 
in  the  poricardinm  and  endocardium  and 
in  the  walls  of  tha  ventricle  iu  the  seat  of 


the  aneurismal  swellings,  has  already 
been  referred  to.    It  must  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  occurrence  of  thickening, 
opacity,  and  induration  and  ossification 
of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium,  and 
the  fibroid  transformation  of  the  muscular 
substance,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  immediate  seat  of  disease.  These 
changes  often  involve  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  especially  of  tlie 
left  auricle  and  ventricle.    In  addition  to 
these  morbid  conditions,  also,  the  effects 
of  more  recent  inflammation  are  frequent- 
ly found.    Hemorrhagic  pericarditis  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  first  collection  of 
cases  ;  and  in  the  recent  series,  pericardi- 
tis with  or  without  old  adhesions  and 
white  patches,  is  recorded  to  have  been 
found  in  four  cases.    In  two  also  of  the 
cases,  blood  was  found  in  the  pericardium, 
and  iu  a  large  proportion  of  both  series 
there  was  serous  effusion  in  conjunction 
with  general  dropsy.    In  two  cases  also 
of  thelatter  collection  there  were  evidences 
of  recent  endocarditis,  and  in  several  in- 
stances fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
structure  had  occurred  in  different  parts 
of  the  heart. 


In  five  of  Dr.  Thurnam's  cases  there  is 
stated  to  have  been  disease  of  the  mitral 
valves,  in  three  of  the  aortic  valves,  and 
in  one  of  both  sets,  and  in  only  eight  cases 
are  the  valves  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  healthy.    In  my  own  cases,  the 
valves  are  stated  to  have  been  healthy  in 
only  five  cases.    The  aortic  valves  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  diseased  in  seven 
instances,  the  mitral  in  two,  and  both  sets 
in  three,  and  in  two  or  three  other  in- 
stances the  aneurismal  sacs  were  so  sit- 
uated as  to  have  interfered  with  the  action 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  It 
must  necessarily  follow  that  the  state  of 
the  whole  heart  is  affected  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  these  conditions,  which  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  alterations  in  the  size  of 
the  cavities  and  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls.    From  the  first  series  of  cases  it 
was  inferred  that  there  was  general  dila- 
tation of  the  organ  in  three  cases,  dilata- 
tion with  hypertrophy  in  three,  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  only  in  two,  hyper- 
trophy in  two,  and  dilatation  with  hyper- 
trophy of  both  ventricles  in  nine.  In  only 
ten  cases  was  the  heart  reported  to  have 
presented  no  other  lesion  than  the  aneu- 
risms, and  in  three  only  was  it  stated  to 
have  been  positively  healthy.    In  the 
more  recent  collection  the  heart  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  in  seven 
cases ;  there  was  great  enlargement,  but 
especially  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  in  twenty  cases  ;  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle  in  two  ;  and  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle  in  one.  In 
two  cases  the  separation  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  heart  was  imperfect  from  the  aper- 
tures having  formed  in  the  fold  of  the  fora- 
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men  ovale.  In  three  cases  the  coronary 
urterii's  wore  di.suaswl  ;  and  hi  six  tlicre 
existed  more  or  Ifs.s  atlicronia,  calcilica- 
tion,  dilatation,  or  aneurism  of  tiu;  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  aorta.  Of  tlie  whole 
number  of  cases,  excluding  from  con- 
sideralicm  six  in  which  the  reports  are 
imperfect  as  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  heart,  there  is  not  one  in  which  there 
was  not  some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
lieart  or  pericardium,  in  addition  to  the 
aneurism.  Jn  one  case  the  heart  is  in- 
deed said  to  Iiave  been  of  natural  size,  but 
in  that  instance  there  was  recent  pcricai-- 
ditis  and  an  acute  aneui'ism. 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  stated  to  have 
hccn  frequently  altered  by  the  presence  of 
the  aneurismal  swellings.  In  some  it  had 
an  unusually  wide  or  globular  form ;  in 
others  there  was  a  bulging  of  the  aneu- 
risinal  sac,  separated  by  a  more  or  less 
distinct  furrow  from  the  other  portion  of 
the  ventricular  wall ;  and  in  yet  other 
cases  there  were  obvious  tumors  project- 
ing from  the  surlace  of  the  organ.  These 
were  sometimes  only  of  small  size  so  as 
to  be  compared  to  a  small  nut  or  thimble  ; 
in  others  they  were  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, and  were  separated  from  the  walls 
of  the  heart  by  a  distinct  constriction  or 
neck.  In  one  specimen  contained  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  prob- 
ably one  of  those  referred  to  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  there  is  a  tumor  with  thin  parietes 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  heart  projecting 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  neck  which  is 
not  half  the  circumference  of  the  tumor 
itself. 

The  existence,  however,  of  an  obvious 
tumor  or  irregularity  on  the  surface  of 
the  heart  depends  upon  the  seat  and  size 
of  the  aneurismal  sac.  At  the  base  tlie 
tumors  are  generally,  if  not  always  small, 
and  do  not  form  projections  which  can  be 
detected  till  the  parts  around  are  dis- 
sected away.  Aneurisms  in  the  septum 
also  can  produce  no  marked  alterat'on  in 
tlie  general  form  of  the  organ  ;  but  those 
on  the  anterior,  outer,  and  posterior  walls, 
if  at  all  of  large  size,  necessarily  occasion 
either  some  general  bulging  or  form  a  dis- 
tinct tumor.  Of  fifty-four  aneurisms  it  is 
inferred  that  only  thirty-five  were  attended 
by  tumor. 

Slate  of  other  Orr/ans  of  the  Body. — The 
condition  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
is  not  recorded  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  ]n-oh- 
ably  from  the  histories  of  the  cases  w-hich 
he  collected  being  defective  in  these  par- 
ticulars. I  regret  also  that  I  am  not  able 
to  supply  satisfactory  information  from 
the  reports  of  the  more  recent  cases.  I 
find,  liowever,  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  them  there  Avas  more  or  less  general 
dropsy,  and  that  serous  effusion  had  oc- 
curred in  one  or  botli  pleural  cavities  and 
in  the  peritoneal  sac.   In  one  of  the  cases 


the  fluid  in  the  pleura  was  bloody,  the 
limgs  being  also  engorged  in  the  same 
case.  Jn  two  cases  there  were  signs  of 
recent  plem-isy,  and  in  eight  the  visceral 
and  parietal  pleura;  were  attached  by  old 
adhesions.  In  eight  cases  there  was  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  emphysema,  bronchitis, 
or  pneumonia,  and  in  one  of  the  latter 
cases  the  lung  was  gangrenous.  In  one 
instance  there  were  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
and  in  another  old  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  larynx. 

The  liver  is  reported  to  have  been  small 
and  pale  in  one  case ;  fatty  in  one ;  and 
congested,  enlarged,  granular  or  indu- 
rated in  eight  cases.  The  spleen  was 
large  in  two  cases,  small  in  one,  and  soft- 
ened and  containing  fibrinous  or  purulent 
deposits  in  one.  The  kidneys  were  en- 
gorged in  four  cases  ;  granular,  atrojjhied, 
cystic,  or  otherwise  diseased  in  six  :  and 
contained  purulent  deposits  in  one. 

Sijviploms  and  Cause  of  Death.  —  It  is 
impossible  to  point  out  any  symptoms 
Avhich  can,  in  the  present  state  of  -our 
knowledge,  be  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  the  lateral  or  partial  aneurisms  of  the 
heart ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  such  symptoms  will  hereafter  be  as- 
certained.   This  will  readily  be  under- 
stood when  the  frequency  Avith  which  the 
affection  is  associated  \vith  valvular  dis- 
eases and  Avith  alteral'.ons  in  the  size  of 
the  cavities  and  thickness  of  the  Avails  of 
the  heart  is  considered.    On  anal3'zing 
the  reports  Avhich  have  been  published,  it 
appears  that  in  seA-eral  cases  the  condi- 
tion Avas  only  detected  on  post-mortem 
examination,  in  the  bodies  of  persons  Avho 
Avere  not  knoAvn  to  be  suffering  from  any 
form  of  cardiac  disease,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  previously  in  good  health. 
In  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases, 
hoAvever,  tAventy-tAvo  out  of  tAventy  seven, 
there  is  a  history  of  prolonged  indisposi- 
tion, not  unfrequentlj'l  commencing  with 
acute  rheumatism  or  in  some  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  thoracic  organs,  and 
characterized  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
cardiac  disease.    Difficult}'  of  breathing, 
and  sense  of  suffocation  and  oppression  at 
the  chest ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
at  the  sternum,  and  at  the  epigastrium  ; 
palpitation  and  tumultuous  action  of  the 
heart,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  ;  Avith 
cough,  expectoration,  and  dropsical  symp- 
t'^'Tis,  are  generally  mentioned  as  having 
i)ccn  present.     'Not  unfrequently,  also, 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  stated  to  have 
been  replaced  by  morbid  murmurs,  but 
these  appear  to  "hn  ve  been  chiefly,  if  not 
Avholly,  refenible  to  coincident  valvular 
afTections,    The  only  symptoms,  indeed, 
Avhicli  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  of  a  spe- 
cific character  are  pain  and  sense  of 
Aveight  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  Avhich 
apjiear  to  be  more  constant  attendants  on 
these  forms  of  diseases  than  on  any  other 
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kind  of  organic  affection  of  the  heart.  It 
must,  however,  be  concluded,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  diagnosis  of  these  affec- 
tions cannot  be  effected  during  life,  and  it 
is  indeed  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  ever 
possible,  with  any  exactitude,  to  diagnose 
them. 

The  c^iuse  of  death  is  also  otten  not 
clearly  stated  in  the  reports  which  have 
heen  published.  It  appears,  however,  that 
of  the  cases  collected,  in  three  the  patients 
died  suddenly,  and  probably  from  syn- 
cope, without  any  obvious  reason  being 
detected  for  the  occurrence.  In  two, 
death  resulted  from  cerebral  congestion 
and  convulsions.  In  one,  from  more  acute 
disease  supervening  upon  old  laryngeal 
affection.  In  one  from  bronchitis,  two 
from  pneumonia,  one  from  pleurisy,  and 
in  one  from  phthisis.  In  two  cases  the 
patients  sank  from  coma  and  other  symp- 
toms connected  with  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. In  four  instances  death  resulted 
from  the  rupture  of  the  sac  and  the 
escape  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pericardium  ;  in  four  from  the  rupture  of 
an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  into 
the  pulmonary  artery.  In  two  cases  the 
patients  died  from  extensive  disease  of 
the  aortic  valves  connected  with  endocar- 
ditis ;  combined  in  one  with  the  opening 
of  an  acute  aneurism  into  the  left  auricle 
and  very  nearly  externally,  and  in  the 
other  with  purulent  deposits  in  different 
organs.  In  the  remaining  seventeen,  out 
of  the  twenty-five  cases  in  which  the  par- 
ticulars are  given,  it  appears  that  death 
resulted  from  the  progress  of  the  general 
and  dropsical  symptoms  and  the  affec- 
tions of  different  organs  superinduced  by 
the  cardiac  defects.  Of  the  cases  pre- 
viously analyzed,  the  cause  of  the  death 
was  assignable  in  twenty-four.  In  twelve 
of  them  death  was  sudden  :  in  three  from 
syncope,  in  six  from  rupture  of  the  sac 
into  the  pericardium,  in  one  into  the  left 
pleura,  and  in  one  from  rupture  of  the 
heart  itself.  In  four,  the  patients  died  of 
apoplexy  or  paralysis,  and  in  one  from 
epistaxis.  In  nine  cases  death  ensued 
from  the  progress  of  the  cardiac  symp- 
toms, and  six  from  other  coincident  com- 
plications. Rokitansky  mentions  the  case 
of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  in  whom 
a  small  aneurism  at  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tricle, after  having  first  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  the  right  auricle,  opened  into 
the  pericardial  sac. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  on  record 
eleven  cases  in  which  the  aneurismal 
cavities  have  terminated  by  rupture.  In 
most  of  them  the  affection  proved  sud- 
denly fatal.  Such  was  the  result  in  the 
instance  of  General  Kidd,  a  gentleman  of 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  wiiose  case  is 
related  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  Here  the  aneu- 
rism was  of  small  size,  and  was  situated 


near  the  base  of  the  ventricle.  In  a  case 
related  by  Dr.  Wilks,  a  girl  twelve  years 
of  age,  died  suddenly  when  playing,  and 
an  aneurism  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 
was  found  about  the  middle  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the 
septum.  In  other  instances,  however, 
life  has  been  prolonged  for  some  short 
time  after  the  occurrenfiv  of  the  rupture. 
Thus,  in  the  case  related  by  Galeatti,  the 
symptoms  indicating  the  rupture  ap- 
peared about  a  week  before  the  fatal 
termination  ;  and  in  one  Avhich  I  have 
myself  related,  blood  appears  to  have  es- 
caped into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium, 
not,  however,  by  a  distinct  rupture,  five 
days  before  death  ;  more  rapid  extravasa- 
tion having  been  prevented  by  adhesions 
between  tiie  layers  of  pericardium  at  the 
seat  of  disease. 

In  some  cases  the  aneurism  may  be 
regarded  as  having  undergone  a  partial 
natural  cure.  M.  Cruveilhier  has  de- 
scribed cases  in  which  the  process  of  dila- 
tation seems  to  have  been  arrested  and 
the  sac  had  been  converted  into  bone,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  in  which  creta- 
ceous matter  had  been  deposited  in  its 
walls.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Wilks' 
the  cure  appears  indeed  to  have  been 
almost  complete.  A  man,  fifty-two  years 
of  age,  of  very  intemperate  habits,  died 
of  phthisis,  and  on  examination  after 
death,  the  heart  and  pericardium  were 
found  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  at  the 
apex.  In  this  situation  there  existed  a 
hard  calcified  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  which  contained  layers  of 
decolorized  coagulum.  The  cavity  com- 
municated with  that  of  the  ventricle  by 
an  aperture  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
sac  itself.  The  edges  of  this  aperture  were 
smooth,  and  the  membrane  lining  the  sac 
was  continuous  with  the  endocardium  of 
the  ventricle.  No  history  of  the  case 
could  be  obtained  ;  but  there  is.  no  doubt 
that  the  sac  was  aneurismal,  and  thni  the 
progress  of  the  disease  had  been  entirely 
arrested  some  time  before  the  deatli  of  the 
patient. 

Age  and  Sex  of  the  Sithjcets:  of  the  Dis- 
ease.—Dr.  Thurnam  found  tlie  sex  as- 
signed in  forty  of  the  cases-  which  he 
collected,  and  of  them  thirty  were  niiiles 
and  ten  females,  and  he  points  out  the 
difference  which  this  prajwrtion  displays 
to  the  frequency  of  aneurismal  affections 
of  the  arteries  in  the  two.  sexes.  The 
facts  which  I  have  brought  together  show 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  fe- 
males—the numbers  being  thirty-nin*' — 
twenty-five  males  and  fourteen  fenvales. 
The  ages  of  the  patients  in  the  first  series 
of  eases  ranged  from  eiighteen  to  eighty- 
one,  and  were  pretty  evenly  distributed 
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throughout  the  middle  and  later  periods  ' 
of  life,  though  somewhat  more  Irequeiit 
between  twenty  and  tliirty,  and  in  ad- 
vaneed  life.  I'lie  more  reeent  eases  dis- 
play a  tolerably  ecpial  distribution  from 
early  to  advaneed  age,  and  are  given  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Malc8. 

14!liidl()    .     ,    .  . 

2 

21  to  30      .  . 

4 

31  to  40      .    .    ,  . 

•  4 

41  to  50      .  . 

4 

51  to  GO  ... 

3 

61  to  70      .  . 

3 

71  to  77  ... 

2 

Between  60  and  70  . 

.  1 

Not  stated  .    .  . 

2 

25 

Age. 

Females 

12  and  15    .    .    .  . 

2 

21  to  30      .    .    ,  . 

31  to  40     .    .    .  . 

.  0 

41  to  50     .    .    .  . 

.  0 

51  to  60     .    .    ,  . 

.  0 

61  to  70     .    .    .  . 

,  4 

71  to  77     .    .    .  . 

Between  60  and  70  . 

.  0 

.  2 

14 

The  most  noticeable  circumstance  in 
this  enumeration  is  the  very  earlj'  age  at 
•which  the  cardiac  cases  occur  as  compared 
■with  different  forms  of  arterial  aneurism  ; 
this  being  explained  by  the  frequent 
origin  of  the  disease  in  endocarditis,  and 
the  frequency  of  eudocarditic  alt'ections, 
as  complications  of  rheumatism,  in  early 
life.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
have  given  some  more  satisfactory  infor- 
naation  as  to  the  influence  which  rheuma- 
tism exercises,  either  immediately  or 
■more  remotely,  in  the  production  of  the 
pailial  aneurisms  of  the  heart.  The  re- 
ports of  the  cases  are,  however,  very  im- 
perfect on  this  point ;  but  they  clearly 
indicate  that  the  aneurisms  are  not  un- 
frequeatly  connected  Avith  rheumatism. 
They  appear  also  to  be  very  connnonly 
precfisposed  to  by  haljits  of  dissipation 
and  intemperance,  both  causes  which  we 
know  are  very  influential  in  the  causation 
of  other  fornis  of  cardiac  disease. 

ANT5URISM  OF  THE  LEFT  AUTIICLE. — 
An  instaace  of  dilatation  of  the  left  auri- 
cle with  deposition  of  coagula  in  tlic 
dilated  part,  the  result  of  an  injury,  was 
related  lyy  Dionis  in  1710.'  With  this 
exception,  however,  the  condition  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
cases  of  the  kind  were  related  by  Aber- 


'  L'Anat.  do  I'llomme,  p.  713. 


nethy.  IJurns,  and  Hodgson,  and,  more 
recently,  others  have  been  i)liic..«l  on  n  c- 
ord  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Eiii(Ason,  Hope, 
Chassaigniac,  and  Virchow,  <!tc.  })i: 
Thurnam  refers  to  eleven  cases,  including 
a  further  notice  of  one  previously  nien^ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Thomas  Davies.  Since  the 
date  of  his  memoir  there  have  been  four 
or  five  other  cases  published.  Of  ihe.-e 
one  is  related  by  Dr.  Fenwick,'  another 
by  Mr.  Prescott  Ilewitt,^  a  third  by  Dr. 
Bristowe,'  and  one  by  myself.* 

The  so-called  aneurisms  of  the  auricle 
consist  of  dilatations  containing  coagula 
and  fibrinous  deposits  of  the  sinus  and 
auricular  appendix,  or  both.  They  may 
cither  involve  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  and  pass  gradually 
from  the  undilated  part  witliout  any  ob- 
vious constriction  or  separation  ;  or'thev 
may  form  distinct  sacculated  expansions'. 
In  the  largest  proportion  of  instances  the 
sinus  has  been  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
the  aneurism  has  been  of  the  diflused 
form.  In  the  cases,  however,  of  M.  Chas- 
saigniac and  Virchow,  and  in  that  of  Dr. 
Fenwick,  the  cavity  was  distinctly  cir- 
cumscribed. Most  generally,  also,  the 
disease  has  been  found  in  connection 
with  some,  and  often  very  marked,  ob- 
struction at  the  left  auriculo-ventricular 
aperture  ;  but  in  the  instances  named  the 
valves  were  free  from  disease.  The  case 
of  Dr.  Fenwick  Avas  further  interesting 
from  there  having  existed  during  life  a 
loud  systolic  sound  audible  at  the  apex, 
which  was  clearly  due  to  the  obstruction 
caused  by  the  aneurismal  swelling. 

In  two  of  the  cases  referred  to,  those  of 
Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt  and  Dr.  Bristowe, 
the  right  auricle  was  greatly  dilated  as 
well  as  the  left,  and  the  cavity  contained 
coagula ;  in  the  former  instance,  appa- 
rently of  similar  character  to  those  in  the 
left  auricle — in  the  latter,  however,  only 
the  usual  amorphous  clots.  Partial  ex- 
pansions of  this  kind  should  not,  however, 
have  the  term  aneurisms  applied  to  them; 
but  to  maintain  the  analogj-  between  the 
similar  affections  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
'  the  dilatations  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  should  be  termed  varicose. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Valves.— A  dila- 
tation of  the  mitral  valve,  to  which  the 
term  aneurism  may  properlj^  lie  aiiplied, 
was  described  by  Morand  in  1729;  another 
was  mentioned  by  Laennec  and  Fizeau  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  also,  "in  1825,  referred  to  a  case 
then  and  still  existing  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  two  other  in- 
stances of  the  kind  have  been  more  fully 
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related  by  Dr.  Tluirnam  though  pre- 
viously noticed  by  others,  ol'  which  one 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Sir  Thomas 
"Watson  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  More 
recentl}''  specimens  have  been  described 
by  Cruveilhier,  by  Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt,' 
Dr.  Hahershou,*  'Dr.  Ogle,'  and  myself';' 
and  the  att'ection  has  been  noticed  by 
Kokitansky  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Aneurisms  may  occur  both  in  the  aortic 
and  mitral  valves.  Of  their  mode  of 
origin  in  the  former  situation  a  very  in- 
teresting example  is  contained  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  one 
of  the  aortic  valves  there  exists  a  small 
distinctly-marginated  sac,  which  would 
have  contained  a  small  bean  ;  in  a  sec- 
ond, there  is  one  of  somewhat  less  size, 
and  in  the  third  there  is  simply  a  deposit 
of  fibrine  in  one  part  of  the  fold  and  a 
very  slight  dilatation  in  the  same  seat. 
It  is  evident  that  the  last  is  the  result  of 
inflauuiiatory  action,  and  indicates  the 
first  stage  in  the  production  of  the  small 
aneurisms  which  exist  in  the  other  valves. 
Dr.  Chevers  has  shown  that  in  cases  of 
contraction  of  the  outlet  of  the  ventricle 
and  expansion  of  the  inlet,  whether  rela- 
tive or  absolute,  the  aortic  valves  have  a 
tendency  to  bulge  at  their  most  dependent 
parts.  If  this  be  unattended  by  any  de- 
posit of  fibrine,  the  fold  ultimately  gives 
way  in  the  weakened  portion;  if,  how- 
ever, the  valve  be  strengthened  by  a  de- 
posit of  fibrine,  the  bulging  may  increase 
till  a  distinct  sac  is  produced.  A  very 
characteristic  example  of  the  kind  was 
exhibited  by  myself  at  the  Pathological 
Society. 

In  the  miti'al  valve  the  disease  is,  I  be- 
lieve, always  found  in  the  free  fold.  The 
dilatation  may  occupy  merely  a  small 
part  of  the  valve,  or  may  be  of  "large  size, 
80  as  to  involve  a  large  portion  of  the 
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fold.  lu  some  cases  the  disease  seems  to 
originate  in  the  protrusion  of  the  endo- 
cardium of  the  left  ventricle,  through  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  valve,  so  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  left  auricle.  In  other  cases 
all  the  coats  are  dilated.  In  both  in- 
stances the  sacs  generally  project  into  the 
cavity  of  the  left  auricle,  and  sometimes 
the  base  of  the  sac  gives  way,  and  an 
opening  is  produced  in  the  valve  as  if  a 
piece  of  the  fold  had  been  punched  out. 
The  sacs  may  vary  in  size  from  one  which 
would  lodge  a  pea  or  bean  or  filbert,  to 
one  capable  of  holding  a  pigeon's  egg.  Of 
the  former  size  the  cases  of  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewitt  and  myself  aft()rd  instances.  Of 
the  latter,  the  specimen  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Thomas's,  referred  to  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  is  a  most  remarkable  example. 
In  several  cases  two  or  more  sacs  have 
been  found  in  the  same  valve.  These 
small  aneurisms  of  the  mitral  valve  not 
unfrequently  occur  in  cases  of  aortic  val- 
vular obstruction,  and  I  have  described 
one  which  was  found  in  a  case  of  rupture 
of  the  aortic  valves.  The  sacs  may  con- 
tain laminated  coagula,  and  in  one  of  the 
cases  described  by  Mr.  Keith,  a  portion 
of  the  valve  was  entirely  wanting,  and  a 
small  sac  was  produced  by  a  fibrinous 
coagulum  being  attached  on  the  auricular 
side. 

These  affections  are  not  onh'  interest- 
ing pathologically,  but  may  be  of  prac- 
tical importance,  as  both  at  the  aortic  and 
mitral  valves  they  may  give  rise  to  the 
symptoms  and  signs  of  incompetency. 

I  have  before  referred  to  a  specimen 
which  exists  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  which  the  current 
of  blood  fiowing  through  a  congenital 
aperture  existing  at  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum  has  expanded  portions  of 
the  tricuspid  valves,  so  as  to  form  small 
sacs  or  aneurisms ;  and  I  have  seen  a 
similar  condition  of  the  tricuspid  valve  in 
a  recent  case  of  malformation  of  the 
same  kind. 
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ADVENTITIOUS  PRODUCTS  m  THE  HEART. 
By  Thomas  Bevill  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.ll.C.P. 


TUBERCLE  IN  THE  HEART  AND 
TUBERCULAR  PERICARDITIS. 

Laennec'  when  alluding  to  accidental 
products  says,  that  he  had  only  three  or 
four  times  met  with  tubercles  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  ;  and  when  speaking 
of  chronic  pericarditis,  he  remarks,  that 
a  tuberculous  eruption  may  sometimes  be 
developed  in  the  false  membrane  and  may 
thereby  convert  tlie  acute  into  chronic 
disease,  as  frequently  happens  in  pleurisy 
and  peritonitis,  and  he  states  that  he  had 
met  with  two  cases  of  the  kind.    In  this 
passage,  Laennec  indicates  the  forms  in 
which  tuberculous  deposits  are  found  in 
the  heart ;  in  one  of  these  they  take  place 
in  the  substance  of  the  organ ;  in  the 
other  on  the  surface,  in  connection  with 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  The 
former  is  certainly  a  very  rare  condition. 
Louis^  says  that  in  112  dissections  of 
phthisical  persons  he  did  not  meet  with  a 
single  instancs  of  the  existence  of  tubercle 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Roki- 
tansky"  also  speaks  of  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  affection  ;  and  in  the  records  of  116 
post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  who 
had  died  of  phthisis  which  I  have  ana- 
lyzed, I  do  not  find  more  than  two  or 
three  cases  in  which  tubercle  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  heart.    The  re- 
corded instances  of  such  deposits  being  at 
all  of  serious  importance  are  also  very  few 
in  number.    The  first  writer  who  alludes 
to  cases  of  the  kind  is,  I  believe.  Dr. 
Baillie,<  who  in  his  "Morbid  Anatomy" 
says  that  he  "  once  saw  two  or  three  scrof- 
idous  tumors  growing  from  the  cavity  of 
the  pericardiurii,  one  of  which  was  nearly 
as  large  as  a  walnut.    They  consisted  of 
white  .soft  matter,  somewhat  resembling 
new  cheese,"  and  he  adds  that  "  th(!  pcrH 
cardium  is  a  very  unusunl  part  for  any 
scrofulous  aflection  ;"  and  in  his  "  Dis- 
section,"*in  alluding  to  the  .same  case,  he 
further  says  that  both  lungs  were  studded 
with  tubercles,  and  the  richt  in  a  state  of 
suppuration  in  places.    The  subject  of 

'  Diseases  of  Chost,  Forbes's  trans.  4th 
edit.  1834,  pp.  m>  and  62.3. 

*  Sydenham  Society's  Trans.  48-.')0. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

*  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  works  by  Wardrop, 
182.''>,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

*  Works  by  Wardrop,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 


the  dissection  was  a  man  twenty-one 
years  of  age.    Dr.  Macmichael,'  in  1820, 
detailed  the  history  of  a  man  of  thirty- 
five,  who  died  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
with  dropsy  and  other  symptoms  of  car- 
diac disease,  and  in  whom  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  glands  were  found  tuberculous, 
and  the  pericardium,  especially  at  the 
base,  studded  with  tuberculous  "deposits. 
In  18.34,  M.  Sauzier,  as  quoted  by  Bouii- 
laud,"  found  in  a  man  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  Avho  died  with  abscess' from  caries  of 
the  sternum  after  accident,  the  lungs, 
pancreas,  and  pleura  tuberculous,  and'ln 
the  substance  of  the  auricles  there  were 
two  tubercles,  and  around  them  the  peri- 
cardium was  adherent.    The  most  re- 
markable case  of  the  kind  is,  however, 
that  related  by  Dr.  Townsend  in  1852.* 
In  this  instance  a  lai-ge  mass  described  as 
tuberculous  Avas  connected  Avith  the  left 
auricle,  and  had  compressed  that  cavity 
and  the  entrances  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  extreme  distension 
throughouttheircour.se  ;  tubercles  existed 
in  the  bronchial  glands  but  not  appa- 
rently in  the  lungs.    The  subject  of  the 
disease  was  a  man  sixty -two  years  of  age, 
who  died  after  an  illness  of  twelve  months. 
Since  this  time  a  case  has  been  recorded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Baly  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions.*   It  occurred  in  a  prisoner 
at  Millbank,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
died  with  symptoms  of  subacute  fever  and 
head  aflection,  after  an  illness  of  about 
ten  days,  and  tubercular  masses  were 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and 
small  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  bronchial 
glands  and  intestines.    A  yellow  rounded 
mass,  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  ])ro- 
jected  from   the  inter-auricular  septum 
into  the  cavities  of  the  right  and  left  auri- 
cles, the  two  projections  being  jiarts  of 
the  same  tuberculous  mass  which  was 
situated  in  the  seiitum.    Dr.  Qua  in  also 
mentions  that  there  were  tubercular  de- 
posits in  the  pericardium  in  a  Bo.«;jesman 
girl,  who  died  of  tuberculosis.* 


'  London  Medical  and  Pliysical  Journal, 
vol.  Ivi.  (N.S.  vol.  i.)  p.  119. 

*  Maladies  du  Cceur,  2me  edit,  tome  ii.  p. 
442. 

«  Dublin  .Toiirn.al,  vol.  i.  18.'j2,  p.  176. 

*  Path.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  18.')0-.-)l,  J 8.01-2,  p. 
34. 

*  Path.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  1848-49,  1849-.')0,  p. 
182. 
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The  second  form  of  tuberculous  deposit 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  inrtani- 
mation  of  tlie  pericardium,  is  by  no  means 
so  rare  as  that  wliicli  has  just  been  men- 
tioned.   The  first  instance  of  tlie  kuid 
that  is  recorded  is  probably  that  by  Cor- 
visart,'  and  another  was  figured  by  Cru- 
veilhicr,  and  is  further  aUuded  to  in  the 
General  Pathology  more  recently  pub- 
lished.   The  pericardium  adhered  inti- 
mately to  the  heart,  and  in  these  adhe- 
sions a  thick  and  continuous  layer  of 
tuberculous  matter  was  deposited,  and 
this  enveloped  the  vessels  and  had  de- 
stroyed the  muscular  structure  of  the 
auricle.    M.  Fauvel,  as  quoted  by  Aran,^ 
and  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez  in  their  work 
on  diseases  of  children,  met  with  a  case  of 
tubercular  pericarditis  in  a  child  six  years 
and  a  half  old,  who  died  with  dropsy  and 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart.  The 
pericardium  was  entirely  adherent,  the 
heart  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  its 
surface  was  studded  by  whitish-yellow 
friable  nodules,  son\e  of  them  the  size  of 
a  nut,  and  as  numerous  behind  as  in 
front.    The  internal  surface  of  the  right 
ventricle  displayed  similar  depositions 
everywhere  except  at  the  septum.  Since 
this  time  the  occurrence  of  tuberculous 
deposits  in  connection  with  pericarditis 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
memoir  by  Sir  G.  Burrows.^  in  which  he 
details  three  cases  which  he  supposes  to 
be  examples  of  the  aftection  ;  and  in  two 
of  them— one  of  which  occurred  in  his 
own  practice,  the  other  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Dr.  13aly— the  inference  was  con- 
firmed   by    post-mortem  examination. 
More  recently,  Dr.  Bristowe  has  described 
three  other  cases  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions,*  and  such  instances  cannot 
indeed  be  very  uncommon.  (Jruveilhicr 
saj'S  that  he  has  many  times  met  with 
tubercles,  in  connection  with  fixlse  mem- 
branes,  in    children   with  tuberculous 
lungs.*   Louis  also  refers  to  such  cases, 
and  details  the  particulars  of  one  in  his 
memoir  on  pericarditis.^    Otto''  mentions 
having  twice  seen  the  condition  in  chil- 
dren, ^and  Dr.  Walshe'  states  that  it  is 
displayed  in  one  of  Dr.  Cars  well's  drawings 
contained  in  the  collection  to  illustrate 
morbid  anatomy  at  University  College. 
I  have  myself  met  with  three  cases  of  the 
kind,  two  while  Pathologist  of  Edinburgh 

>  3me  6rlit.    Paris,  1818,  p.  2G. 
^  Aran,  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  4rae  serie, 
184(),  tome  xi.  p.  181. 
3  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  1847,  p.  77. 
♦  Vol.  xii.  1860-61,  p.  63. 

■  *  Trait6  d'Anat.  Path,  tome  iv.  serio  1862, 
p.  684. 

6  Roviie  M6flicalo,  1826. 

T  Path.  Anat.  by  Sontli,  1831,  p.  258. 

■  8  Diseases  of  Heart,  1862,  p.  357. 


Infirmary  and  one  at  the  Victoria  Park 
Hospital. 

Tubercular  deposits  in  the  pericardium 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  similar 
disease  of  the  arachnoid,  pleura  and  peri- 
toneum. They  may  be  of  very  small  size, 
mere  specks,  or  may  attain  the  dimensions 
of  a  cherry-stone,  filbert,  or  walnut.  In 
consistence  they  are  generally  soft,  and 
they  are  usually  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish 
color.  In  one"  of  my  own  cases,  the  tu- 
bercles, which  were  thickly  spread  over 
the  attached  and  reflected  pericardium, 
varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head 
to  a  cherry-stone.  In  another,  while 
there  were  very  small  masses  of  yellowish 
tubercle  thickly  studied  over  the  surface 
of  the  heart,  there  were  also  laminated 
false  membranes,  in  some  places  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  in  other  parts  fully  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  middle  layers 
of  this  deposit  were  of  a  yellowish  color, 
soft  and  granular,  and  closely  resembled 
what  is  commonly  called  tuberculous  in- 
filtration. In  the  third  case  the  tubercu- 
lous deposit  assumed  the  form  of  small 
granulations  of  a  grayish  color,  the  two 
layers  of  pericardium  being  entirely  at- 
tached by  cellular  adhesions.  The  nffac- 
tion  in  two  of  Dr.  Bristowe's  ca-ses  con- 
sisted of  small  miliary  granulations,  in 
one  with  patches  more  closely  set  together 
in  places  ;  in  the  other  there  were  both 
separate  tuberculous  masses  and  laminje 
of  considerable  size. 

In  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
my  own  notice  the  deposits  were  situated 
beneath  the  serous  membrane,  and  in  one 
of  them  there  were  masses  which  M'ere 
more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  ventricles  and  which  were  only  ex- 
posed on  section.  One  of  these  cases  also, 
it  will  be  observed,  displayed  tubercle  in 
the  centre  of  a  thick  layer  of  false  mem- 
brane covering  the  heart,  thus  correspond- 
ing with  the  observations  of  Laennec  and 
Cruveilhier.  The  different  writers  who 
have  alluded  to  this  subject  have  agreed 
in  asserting  that  tubei-culous  affections  of 
the  heart  are  only  met  with  in  connection 
with  similar  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  cases  which  have  been  re- 
corded entirely  confirm  that  view.  The 
most  frequent  coexistence  is  with  tubercle 
in  the  bronchial  glands,  or  in  the  lymph- 
atic glands  of  the  mediastinum.  In  two 
of  the  cases  which  I  have  myself  seen, 
though  occurring  in  persons  twenty-eight 
and  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  there  was 
tuberculous  deposit  only  in  the  bronchial 
glands  and  heart ;  though  the  general 
rule  is,  as  is  well  known,  that,  after  early 
life,  if  tubercle  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
body  it  also  exists  in  the  luiigs.  In  the 
third  case,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  girl 
thirteen  years  of'  age,  no  tubercle  was 
found  anywhere  else.    In  this  instance 
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tlioi-c  was  also  slight  mitral  valvular  dis- 
oa.sc'.    Ill  Sir  (i.  Burrows'  caso  liic  lungs, 
ploura,  liroufhial  glands,  periLonuuni,  and 
spioen   were  tuljurculous ;  and  in  l3r, 
Baly's  tliero  were  tubereles  and  ulcers  in 
the  intestines  and  lungs.    In  one  of  Dr. 
Bristowe's  patients  there  was  tuberculous 
perforation  of  the  intestines;  in  a  second, 
tiiere  was  tubercle  in  the  inediastinuui  ; 
and  in  the  third,  in  the  brain,  lungs, 
pleura,  spleen,  and  mesentery.    The  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  tuberculous  de- 
posits in  the  heart  with  similar  affections 
of  the  bronchial  glands  and  mediastinum, 
and  in  some  cases  when  the  lungs  are  en- 
tirely free,  led  Cruveilhier  to  suggest  that 
possibly  the  affection  of  the  glands  might 
be  secondary  to  that  of  the  heart ;  but 
this  supposition  is  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  advanced  disease  of  the  lungs 
which  is  reported  to  have  existed  in  other 
instances.    Laennec  supposed  that  the 
tubercles  in  cases  of  this  description  were 
the  result  of  the  inflanmiation,  and  were 
situated  in  the  false  membrane;  the  latter 
is,  however,  certainly  not  usually  the  seat 
of  the  deposit,  and  Sir  G.  Burrows  is 
much  more  probably  correct  in  regarding 
the  pericarditic  affection  as  the  effect 
the  irritation  set  up  by  the  deposit  under 
the  membrane.    Indeed,  the  first  class  of 
cases,  in  which  the  tubercles  are  situated 
deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  or 
under  the  endocardium  and  assume  the 
form  of  separate  tumors,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  distinct  from  the 
second,  in  which  the  tubercles  are  more 
superficial.    The  absence  of  adhesions  in 
some  of  the  latter  class  of  cases  seems 
conclusively  to  show  that  the  inflamma- 
tory exudation  is  at  least  generally  sec- 
ondary. 

The  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  heart 
occur  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  which  attend  similar  affections  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  they  may  be 
found  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  but 
they  are  more  common  in  comparatively 
early  life. 

The  age  and  sex  of  the  subjects  of  some 
of  the  cases  referred  to  are  as  follows  : — 


Ma!(!S  .  6J  years.    Females  .    14  years. 

"  .  .  13  "  "       .  20 

"  .  .  16  "  "       '.  28 

"  .  .  19  " 

"  .  .  21  " 

"  .  .  24  " 

"  .  .  M  " 

"  .  .  ?,C)  " 

"  .  .  (52  " 

"  .  .  62  " 

"  .  .  67  " 

In  several  of  the  cases  of  tubercular 
pericarditis  the  evidences  of  effusion  in 
the  pericardium  had  been  observed  during 
lif(!.  "When  such  signs  arise  in  persons 
who  are  obviously  tuberculous,  and  espe- 


cially if  they  assume  the  subacute  f<jrm 
and  are  not  attended  by  any  large  amount 
of  liquid  effusion,  they  may  be  suspected 
to  be  connected  with  tubercubir  deposits. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
pericarditis,  having  no  connection  with 
tubercle,  may  occur  during  the  progress 
of  phthisis.  The  inference  as  to  tiie  tu- 
bercular origin  of  such  cases  is  therefore 
by  no  means  decisive. 


CANCER. 

Cancerous  deposits  in  the  heart  are  of 
more  connnon  occurrence  than  tubercle. 
Dr.  Walshe,'  writing  in  1840,  says  that  he 
had  readily  found  twenty-five  cases  re- 
corded ;  and  more  recently,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Pathological  Transactions,^  I  collected 
the  particulars  of  I'orty-five,  including  in 
this  number  two  which  had  fallen  under 
my  own  notice.  The  earliest  published 
examples  of  the  disease  were,  I  believe, 
those  of  Andral  and  Bayle  in  1824.3 

The  cases  of  cancerous  deposit  in  the 
heart  may  be  classed  into  four  series: 
First,  Cases  of  primary  cancer,  in  which 
the  disease  exists  only  in  some  part  of  the 
organ.  These  are  of  extremely  rare  oc- 
currence ;  of  the  forty-five  cases  referred 
to,  only  two  were  expressly  .stated  to  have 
been  instances  of  the  kind,''  though  in  the 
reports  of  seven  others,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  existence  of  cancer  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Secondly,  Cases  in  which  the  disease 
occurred  coiucidently  and  probably  simul- 
taneously, in  the  heart  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  in  parts 
adjacent  to  the  heart.  This  form,  though 
still  rare,  is  more  common  than  the  other. 

Thirdly,  Instances  in  which  the  disease 
first  appears  in  parts  adjacent  to  the 
heart,  —  the  bronchial  or  mediastinal 
glands,  the  lungs,  or  the  glands  around 
the  larynx  and  in  the  neck, — and  thence 
spreads  so  as  to  involve  the  pericardium 
and  the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the 
heart  or  the  auricles.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  not  uncommon,  though  less  frequent 
than  those  of  the  next  series. 

Fourthly,  By  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  cases  of  cancerous  diseases  of  the  heart 
occur  secondarily  to  the  deposit  of  cancer 
in  some  distant  organ.  Of  the  forty-five 
cases,  twenty  were  of  this  description  ; 
the  primary  disease  being  seated  in  dif- 
ferent cases  in  the  eye,  the  cheek  and 
bones  of  the  face,  the  lower  li]i,  the  breast 
and  axillary  glands,  the  ribs  and  pleura, 

'  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cancer,  p.  368. 

8  Vol.  xvi.  p.  99,  1804,  1865. 

■>  KcviK!  M6rlicalo,  1824,  tome  Ire,  p.  268. 

*  Ollivier,  Trait6  d(!  la  Moiille  Kpiniere, 
3me  eflit.,  18.37,  toni(!  ii.  p.  164;  Scgalas, 
Rev.  M6d.  tome  iv.  182.5,  p.  247. 
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the  abdominal  orctans,  the  inguinal  glands 
the  uterus,  vagina,  labia,  the  penis  and 
testes,  and  the  upper  aud  lower  extremi- 
ties. 

The  heart  may  be  affected  by  cancer  in 
ditlerent  forms.  Thus,  of  the  cases  col- 
lected seven  are  reported  to  have  been 
cases  of  seirrhus,  four  of  melanosis,  and 
twenty-five  of  eucephalold.  The  deposit 
also  may  assume  either  the  form  of  dis- 
tinct masses  or  tubera,  or  it  may  be  mhl- 
trated  into  the  tissue,  or  occur  on  the 
surface. 

The  first  form  is  the  most  common, 
especially  when  the  deposits  are  second- 
ary.   The  masses  in  ditlerent  published 
cases  are  compared  in  size  to  peas  or 
beans,  to  almonds  or  chestnuts,  or  to 
hen's  eggs  or  oranges ;  and  they  may  be 
only  one,  two,  or  three  in  number,  or 
they  may  amount  to  a  dozen  or  more,' 
and  in  one  vcrv  remarkable  case  it  is 
stated  that  they' were  so  numerous  that 
the  examiner  ceased  counting  tlieni  after 
enumerating  six  hundred.^     Tlie  most 
frequent  seat  of  the  disease  seems  to  be 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  though  the 
tumors  may  also  occur,  eitlier  alone  or 
otherwise,  in  other  parts  of  the  organ. 
Generally  they  are  situated  beneath  the 
attached  pericardium;  more  rarely  be- 
neath the  endocardium  ;  and  still  more 
rarely  in  the  substance  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  or  in  the  septa.    Tlie  deposits 
may  only  slightly  project  above  the  adja- 
cent surface,  or"  they  may  form  distinct 
and  nearly  separate  tumors,  the  mass 
being  only  attached  to  the  part  from  which 
it  projects  by  a  narrow  pedicle.    In  the 
Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  there 
is  a  specimen  of  medullary  growth  from 
the  left  auricle,  which  is  almost  entirely 
detached  from  the  lining  membrane.  In 
some  cases  the  masses  are  reported  to 
have  pressed  upon  the  cardiac  cavities  or 
apertures,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
transmission  of  tlie  blood  or  with  the 
action  of  the  valves. 

More  rarely  the  disease  assumes  the 
form  of  infiltration,  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  structure  of  the  heart  may  be 
only  slightly  afiected,  or  it  may  be  exten- 
sively and  completely  destroyed.  In  one 
instance  it  is  stated  that  not  more  than  a 
twelfth  of  the  organ  was  free  from  the  de- 
posit.'' 


•  EKposition  d'un  cas  remarkable  de  Mala^ 
die  Cancereuse  (Paris,  182.'i),  quoted  by  Dr. 
Churchill  in  London  Med.  and  Phys.  .Journal, 
voL  Ivii.  (N.  S.  vol.  ii.),  1827,  p.  280. 

*  Case  of  Dupuytren,  quoted  by  Cruveilhier 
in  Essai  sur  I'Anat.  Path.  Paris,  1816,  vol. 
i.  pp.  86-87. 

»  Rilliet ;  Bullet,  do  la  Soo.  de  M6d.  1813, 
No.  5,  tome  iii.  p.  357.    A  very  marked  case 
of  cancerous  infiltration  with  masses  in  the 
me  iiastinum,  whieli  occurred  in  a  patieut  of 
VOL.  11.— 30 


In  the  third  form  of  disease  tbe  heart  is 
found  enveloped  in  a  cancerous  mass, 
which  produces  entire  adhesion  of  all 
parts  of  the  pericardium.  This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  A 
case  of  the  kind  has,  however,  been  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Dr.  Bright  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. '  A 
second  is  related  by  Dr.  Kilgour,^  in  the 
"  London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Science  ;"  and  a  third  was  described 
by  myself  in  the  paper  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions  before  referred  to." 

In  only  two  or  three  of  tbe  recorded 
cases  is  the  cancer  stated  to  have  been 
softened  or  ulcerated,  and  the  nature  of 
one  of  them  may  be  doubted.  In  one  in- 
stance, however,  a  cancerous  mass  situ- 
ated near  the  origin  of  the  anterior  coro- 
nary artery  had  softened  and  caused  per- 
foration of  the  arterial  coats  and  the 
escape  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pericardium.^ 

Cancerous  deposits  hi  the  heart  do  not 
appear  to  be  generally  productive  of  any 
special  symptoms  by  which  their  presence 
can  be  detected  during  life.    In  some 
cases,  when  there  was  disease  of  the  adja- 
cent organs,  there  were  signs  of  pressure 
on  the  "large  vessels  and  of  interference 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  in 
three  or  four  other  instances  the  forma- 
tion of  the  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart  occasioned  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  which  was  recognized  by  the 
usual  signs  during  life.    Of  this  I  have 
myself  seen  two  instances.    Most  usu- 
ally, however,  there  are  no  symptoms  by 
Avliich  the  affection  of  the  heart  is  indi- 
cated, and  the  condition  is  only  detected 
on  post-morlem  examination.     In  the 
case  under  my  own  care  which  has  been 
mentioned— notM'ithstanding  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  tumor  in  the  chest  was  ascer- 
tained a  consiflerable  time  before  the  pa- 
tient's death,  and  that  the  patient's  father 
was  said  to  have  died  of  cancer  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  organ — no 
symptoms  indicating  the  heart  to  have 
been  involved  were  detected. 


SIMPLE  AND  OTHER  CYSTS. 

Lancisi  mentions  having  seen  a  cyst 
containing  thick  matter  (meliceris)  in  the 


Dr.  Barker's,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Bristowe  in  the  Path.  Re- 
ports, vol.  vii.  The  specimen  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum,  x.  67. 

'  Vol  xxii.  1839,  p.  15. 

2  Vol.  iv.  1844,  p.  828. 

3  Vol.  xvi.  1864-65,  p.  100,  Case  1.  The 
specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  Park 
Hospital  Museum. 

1  M.  Broca,  Bullet,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.  25me, 
anniSe  1850,  p.  253. 
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substance  of  the  heart,  and  otlier  wi-itors 
describe  the  occasional  occurrence  of  cysts 
of  different  kinds  in  tlie  licart  or  pericar- 
dium. Thus  Cruvi'iliiier  rel'ers  to  lueina- 
toid  cysts  as  occurring  in  tlie  i)cricardiuni 
and  other  serous  surfaces,  but  does  not 
detail  any  instance  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  any  recorded  case  except  that 
reported  by  Dr.  Of;le  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions  for  1857  and  1858.'  In  this 
instance  a  large  cyst  was  found  beneath 
the  pericardium  covering  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  had 
firm  and  thick  walls,  and  contained  lami- 
nated coagulum  with  brownish  granular 
material.  The  layers  of  pericardium 
■were  adherent,  and  there  were  old  and 
thick  adhesions  of  the  right  pleura,  with 
some  similar  coagulum  in  its  sac.  No 
connection  could  anywhere  be  traced  be- 
tween any  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
the  cyst ;  and  Dr.  Ogle  supposes  that 
probably  the  blood  had  escaped  from  one 
of  the  branches  of  a  coronary  artery  ;  and 
that  having  first  lodged  in  the  pericar- 
dium, it  had  subsequently  ruptured  into 
the  pleura.  The  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  rather  large,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  right  auricle  was  thickened  and 
opaque,  and  the  coronary  arteries  were  in 
various  places  rigid.  The  specimen  was 
removed  from  a"  man  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  who  died  with  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease  and  dropsy,  and  who  had  been  ill 
for  tAvo  years  ;  but  no  decided  history  of 
any  attack  to  which  the  condition  of  the 
heart  could  be  ascribed  appears  to  have 
been  obtained.  The  condition  of  the 
coronary  arteries  is  in  favor  of  Dr.  Ogle's 
supposition,  but  it  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  cysts  might  not  have 
originated  in  acute  hemorrhagic  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium  and  right 
pleura. 

Certainly  in  some  cases  the  appearance 
of  a  cyst  is  produced  by  the  remains  of  a 
pericarditic  eflusion  ;  the  two  layers  of 
serous  membrane  becoming  adherent,  ex- 
cept in  one  portion,  where  a  cavity  con- 
taining pus  or  serum  still  exists.  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  kind  was  exhibited  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Pathological 
Society, 


ENTOZOA. 

In  the  works  of  the  earlier  writers  on 
morbid  anatomy,  cases  are  referred  to  in 
which  the  heart  is  stated  to  have  con- 
tained worms.  Such  reports  arc,  how- 
ever, generally  entitled  to  little  credit, 
though  of  late  years  hydatid  cysts  have, 
in  various  cases,  been  found  in  ditl'crent 
parts  of  the  heart.  Probably  the  earliest 
recorded  instance  of  the  kind  is  that  raen- 


'  Vol.  ix.  p.  165. 


tioned  by  Morgagni,'  of  a  man  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  who  died  in  the  hospital 
at  Padua  ;  ljut  of  whose  previous  state  no 
further  history  was  obtained  than  that  he 
had  not  suffered  from  any  of  the  usual 
symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.  A  tumor 
about  tlie  size  of  a  cherry  was  found  at 
the  postei-ior  surface  of  the  heart  near  the 
apex.  It  was  half  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  and  "on  puncturing 
it  a  small  quantity  of  clear  fluid  escaped, 
but  a  more  turbid  humor  remained,  and 
was  only  evacuated  on  laying  it  open. 
In  so  doing  a  small  piece  of  membrane 
escaped.  This  displayed  white,  and,  as 
it  were,  mucous  particles,  and  a  particle 
of  tendinous  hardness,"  The  whole  was 
included  in  a  dense  sheath.  Dupuytren,* 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
placed  a  similar  case  on  record.  It  oc- 
curred in  a  female  forty  years  of  age,  who 
died  in  one  of  the  Paris  hospices,  whose 
body  was  dissected  in  the  anatomical 
school.  No  history  of  the  case  during  life 
was  obtained.  The  right  auricle  was 
very  greatly  dilated,  and  on  its  inner  sur- 
face, under  a  smooth  membrane,  wei-e 
found  numerous  cysts  which  nearlj^  filled 
the  cavity.  About  the  same  time  a  third 
case  was  related  by  Dr.  Trotter;'  it  oc- 
curred in  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  on 
board  one  of  her  Majestj^'s  ships,  who  had 
been  very  livid  and  subject  to  dyspnoea 
and  palpitation  :  a  large  cyst,  containing 
several  loose  hydatids,  was  found  in  the 
I'ight  auricle,  and  two  similar  bodies 
were  also  contained  in  the  ventricle. 
Two  cases  of  the  kind  are  contained  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Societj'^ ;  one  of  these,  which  was 
published  in  1821,  occurred  in  a  boj-  of 
ten,  who  died  suddenly  without  having 
been  previously  ill,  and  the  case  is  imper- 
fectly related  by  Mr.  David  Price.''  The 
other  was  communicated  liy  Mr.  Evans* 
in  1832.  The  subject  of  the  disease  was 
a  delicate  female,  forty  years  of  age,  who 
Avas  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the 
prrecordia  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
died  in  a  few  days.  The  pericardium 
displayed  an  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum; 
and  a  considerable  tumor  was  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  heart  and  projected  into 
the  right  ventricle,  filling  a  fourth  of  the 
cavity.  The  tumor  proved  to  be  a  cyst 
containing  numerous  hydatids,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg,  A 


>  Alexander's  Translations,  vol.  i.  p.  583. 
Letter  xxi.  Art.  4.  See  also  Letter  iii.  Art. 
26,  p.  60,  where  it  is  said  a  white  membrane 
protruded  like  a  hydatid. 

2  .lournal  de  Corvisart  et  Leroux,  tome  v. 
annC'e  xi.  p.  139. 

3  Medical  and  Chemical  Essays,  1795,  p. 
123.    Case  of  a  Blue  Boy. 

*  Vol.  xi.  p.  274. 
8  Vol.  xvii.  p.  507. 
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plate  is  eiven  of  the  specimen,  which  is 
stated  to  be  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  ib^b, 
Mr  Smith  of  Bristol  published  a  somewhat 
similar  case,'  which  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  a  surgeon  at  Warminster,  ihe 
subject  of  the  disease  was  a  female,  whose 
ac^e  is  not  stated,  and  who  died  after  an 
illness  of  three  hours.  A  large  hydatid 
was  found  in  the  right  ventricle,  and 
must  have  obstructed  the  entrance  ot  the 
blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  more  recent  writers  on  cardiac  dis- 
eases and  on  pathological  anatomy  very 
generally  refer  to  cases  of  hydatid  cysts 
found  in  some  portion  of  the  heart.  An- 
dral^  says  that  he  has  seen  three  instances 
of  the  kind.    In  one  a  tumor,  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  was  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  left  ventricle  ;  in  another  a  cyst,  as 
large  as  a  nut,  was  attached  by  a  small 
pedicle  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ri<^ht  ventricle  ;  and  in  the  third,  three 
cy'sts,  the  size  of  nuts,  were  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  heart.     The  cysts 
were  transparent  except  at  one  point 
which  was  white  and  could  be  made  to 
protrude  like  a  head  from  the  centre,  and 
he  was  thus  led  to  regard  them  as  cysti- 
cerci.    Rokitansky^  relates  the  case  of  a 
woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who 
died  suddenly,  and  a  tumor  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  was  found  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  interventricular  septum,  and  pro- 
truded into  both  ventricles.   On  the  right 
side  the  cyst  had  burst,  and  the  contained 
hydatid  had  become  impacted  in  the  conus 
arteriosus,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  entrance 
into  the  pulmonary  artery.    In  another 
instance,  in  a  soldier  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  who  also  died  suddenly,  a  tumor  of 
the  size  of  a  duck's  egg  was  found  in  the 
upper  part  ot  the  septum  and  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  left  ventricle  behind. 
The  sac  contained  fibrinous  coagula  mixed 
with  portions  of  acephalocyst.    The  sur- 
faces of  pericardium  were  adherent  in  the 
seat  of  1  he  tumor.    M.  Aran,''  in  a  paper 
on  these  and  other  forms  of  tumor  of  the 
auricles,  published  in  184G,  relates  a  case 
which  occurred  to  M.  Dupaul,  in  a  female 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  died  sud- 
denly after  her  confinement,  and  on  ex- 
amination a  hydatid  cyst  in  the  left  auri- 
cle was  found  to  have  ruptured  on  both 
sides,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  auricle  into  the  pericardiac  cav- 
ity.   It  was  evident  that  the  tumor  had 
been  developed  under  the  endocardium  of 

'  I-ancet,  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 
*  Path.  Anat.  by  Townsend  and  West,  vol. 
ii.  p.  348. 

'  Path.  Anat.,  Sydenham  Society's  Trans, 
vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

Arch.  G6n.  de  Med.  4mo  serie,  torao  xi. 
p.  187. 


the  auricle.  Mr.  H.  Coote,  in  1854,'  found 
a  large  cyst  in  the  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  a  subject  under  dissection  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  he  refers  to 
a  second  specimen  as  existing  m  the  mu- 
seum, doubtless  the  case  of  Mr.  Evans 
before  referred  to.  In  addition  to  the  cases 
now  mentioned  several  will  be  found  re- 
ported in  the  Pathological  Transactions  by 
Dr.  Budd,2  d^..  Wilks,"  Dr.  Habershon,'' 
&c.  and  one,  which  occurred  in  a  patient  of 
my  own  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Hicks  and  myself.^   I  have 
also  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a 
specimen  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Ward, 
at  one  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety.s   xn  Mr.  Ward's  case  the  subject  of 
the  disease  was  a  man,  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  who  died  shortly  after  having  sus- 
tained an  accident:  the  cyst  was  about  the 
size  of  a  French  walnut,  and  was  situated 
at  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  left 
ventricle,  beneath  the  superficial  muscu- 
lar fibres.    My  own  patient  was  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  who  died  after  an  illness  of 
about  thirteen  months :  the  cyst,  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  partially  im- 
bedded in  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
right  ventricle,  but  did  not  project  into 
the  cavity.    In  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Transactions,''  there  is  a  description  of  a 
case  in  which  a  patient  at  the  Colney 
Hatch  Asylum  died  suddenly  when  vmder 
excitement,  and  after  death  two  cysts, 
one  of  which  had  ruptured,  were  found 
beneath  the  attached  pericardium. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  cyst  in  some 
of  the  above  cases  is  not  clear.  The  de- 
scription given  of  that  related  by  Mor- 
gagni  is  supposed  by  Laennec  conclusively 
to  indicate  the  hydatid  to  have  been  a 
cysticercus  ;  and  both  Andral  and  Roki- 
tansky  speak  of  having  met  with  cysti- 
cerci  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Most 
generally,  however,  the  cysts  appear  to  be 
"those  of  the  echinococcus.  Such  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  instances  re- 
lated in  the  Pathological  Transactions, 


'  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  xxix.  p.  156. 

2  Vol.  X.  p.  80. 

3  Vol.  xi.  p.  71. 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  108. 
6  Vol.  XV.  p.  247. 

6  Vol.  i.  p.  22.5.  Dr.  Walslie  mentions  in 
his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.  (3d 
edit.  1862,  p.  6.5),  that  a  specimen  is  figured 
in  one  of  Dr.  Carswell's  drawings,  and  that  a 
hydatid,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  situated 
in  the  interventricular  septum,  is  contained 
in  University  College  Museum.  In  the  Mu- 
seum of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  there  is  in 
addition  to  the  specimen  described  by  Dr. 
Hicks  and  myself  (x.  68)  another  (x.  64)  in 
which  the  cyst,  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg,  is 
situated  at  the  apex. 

1  P.  114.  See  Report  on  the  case  by  Dr. 
Wilks. 
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though  the  bodies  were  not  always  mot 
with.  Thi!  Tricliiiia,  on  tho  oLhci-  hand, 
is  usuiilly  considered  not  to  i)e  I'ound  in 
the  heart.  Tliis  is,  however,  denied  by 
Dr.  Cobljold,'  wiio  says  tiiat  ail  the  diller- 
ent  forms  of  larviu  occur  in  the  heart,  but 
tiiey  do  not  stay  there,  the  lirnnie.ss  of  the 
muscular  texture  interfering  apparently 
with  the  development  of  the  worm  in  that 
situation.  The  same  writer  gives  some 
calculations  of  the  relative  frequency  with 
"which  the  echinococcus  is  found  in  the 
heart  and  in  other  organs.  Thus  he  states 
that  Droaim,  of  373  cases  in  which  these 
cysts  were  found  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
met  with  them  in  the  heart  in  ten  cases ; 
and  Dr.  Cobbold,  of  I3G  cases,  found  echi- 
uococci  in  the  heart  or  pericardium  in 
nine  instances.  The  most  common  situa- 
tions for  the  cysts  appear  to  be  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  but  no  part  of  the 
organ  is  free  from  tliem  ;  cases  being  re- 
corded in  which  the  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle were  aliected  ;  and,  it  will  be  ob- 
served also,  the  interventricular  septum. 
The  cysts  may  be  developed  beneath  the 
pericardium  or  endocardium,  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscle.  According  to 
the  situation  which  they  occupy  is  their 
tendency  to  grow,  so  as  to  protrude  ex- 
ternally or  internally  ;  and  they  may  ulti- 
mately rupture  into  the  pericardium  or 
into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  In 
the  former  situation  they  may  give  rise  to 
acute  pericarditis,  or  to  adhesion  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  membrane  covering  the 
projecting  portion.  In  the  latter  the 
loose  hydatids  may  escape  into  the  cavity 
and  produce  fatal  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  In  one  case,  it  will 
be  observed  that  a  cyst  ruptured  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  and  so  allowed  of 
hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

The  hydatids  in  the  heart  appear  fre- 
quently to  be  solitary,  not  occurring  in 
any  other  structure  of  the  body.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  iri  the  in- 
stances related  by  Morgagni,  Dupuytren, 
Dr.  Trotter,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Coote, 
in  one  of  those  by  Rokitansky,  and  in 
the  cases  described  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions  by  Dr.  Budd  and  Dr.  Hab- 
ershon,  and  probably  also  in  that  of  Mr. 
Ward.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second 
case  of  Rokitansky  there  were  three  sep- 
arate cysts  in  the  liver.  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Wilks,  there  was  also  a  cyst  in  the 
liver  ;  and  in  my  own  case,  in  addition  to 
the  cyst  in  the  right  ventricle,  there  were 
numerous  hydatids  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
omentum,  right  kidney,  and  lungs ;  and 
portions  of  cysts  were  expectorated  dur- 
ing life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  cases  referred 
to  the  hydatids  occurred  in  persons  of 

>  Entozoa,  1864,  p.  275. 


1)oth  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  It  may  also 
be  observed  that  there  are  no  certain 
signs  by  which  their  presence  in  the  heai-t 
can  be  detected  during  life.  In  some 
cases  they  have  been  found  without  hav- 
I  ing  been  preceded  by  any  indications  of 
delect  in  the  circulatory  organs  ;  in  other 
instances  they  have  occurred  in  persons 
who  have  died  alter  longer  or  shorter  ill- 
nesses, with  symjjtoms  clearly  pointing  to 
some  cardiac  disease.  In  cases  of  the 
latter  description,  if  there  were  evidences 
of  hydatids  in  some  other  ]iart  of  the  sys- 
tem the  suspicion  might  be  entertained 
that  the  cardiac  symptoms  Avere  due  to 
the  development  of  hydatid  cysts  in  some 
part  of  the  heart.  In  my  own  case  there 
was  nothing  observed  during  life  which 
at  all  indicated  that  the  heart  was  the 
seat  of  disease. 


FIBRINOUS  DEPOSITS  :  SYPHI- 
LITIC AFPECTIOXS  OF  THE 
HEAET. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  seat  of  fibrinous  deposits. 
These  may  occur  either  as  the  result  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture, myocarditis,  with  or  without  peri- 
and  endo-carditis  ;  or  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  an  altered  condition  of  tlie 
blood,  leading  to  the  effusion  of  flbrine 
into  the  muscular  structure,  in  the  same 
way  as  such  efliisions  occur  in  other 
organs,  the  spleen  or  kidneys,  or  as  the 
blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels  them- 
selves. When  deposited  the  filn-inous 
material  may  soften  and  allow  of  the  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  false  lateral  or  partial 
aneurism  ;  or  it  may  undergo  an  imper- 
fect organization,  being  converted  into 
fibroid  tissue,  and  this,  being  less  resist- 
ant than  the  natural  muscle,  may  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and' a  true 
partial  aneurism  be  formed.  Closely  al- 
lied to  these  deposits  are  those  which 
occur  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  in 
connection  with  constitutional  syphilis. 
Corvisart,  struck  with  the  remarkable  re- 
semblance sometimes  presented  by  vege- 
tations on  the  valves  of  the  heart  to 
syphilitic  warty  growths  on  the  external 
organs  of  generation,  suggested  that  in 
some  such  cases  the  vegetations  nuglit 
have  a  syphilitic  origin  ;  and  he  detailed 
several  cases  which  he  regarded  as  sup- 
porting this  idea.  His  views  have  not, 
however,  been  generally  adopted ;  and 
Laennec  in  particular,  considering  the 
frequency  of  venereal  alTcctions  and  the 
comparative  rarity  of  such  vegetations, 
expressed  his  decided  dissent  from  the 
supposition.  More  recently,  however, 
writers  have  attached  more  imjiortance 
to  the  suggestions  of  Corvisart.  Dr.  Julia, 
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of  Cazeres,'  has  published  several  cases 
ill  vvliich  vegetations  im  the  endocardium 
were  found  "iu  persons  who  were  kuown 
to  have  recently  had  syphilis  and  pre- 
^ented  other  indications  of  the  disease  ; 
and  in  two  of  these  cases  there  were  small 
patches  of  ulceration  on  the  surface  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  heart.    He  also  re- 
fers to  a  case  published  in  1778,  which 
thou^di  often  quoted  as  an  example  ot 
ulcerated  cancer  of  the  heart,  is  doubtless 
an  instance  of  syphilitic  ulceration,  ihe 
case  was  reported  by  M.  Carcassone  to 
the  Acadeniie  de  Medecine,  and  occurred 
in  a  female  of  dissipated  habits,  twenty- 
two  years  of  a-^o,  who  was  an  inmate  ot 
the  House  of  Eefuge  at  Perpignan.  Her 
illness,  which  followed  upon  chancres, 
was  characterized  by  weight  and  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  rapidly  proved 
fatal  "after  death  a  large  ulcer  with  in- 
durated base  was  found  on  the  anterior 
surfixce  of  the  heart.   More  recently  cases 
have  been  recorded  by  Ricord,  Leber t, 
and  especially  by  Virchow.^    The  latter 
writer  has  indeed  made  the  syphilitic 
affections  of  the  heart  the  subject  of  a 
special  memoir,  of  which  a  translation 
has  been  published  as  a  separate  work  in 
French.''   In  this  country  several  com- 
munications of  a  similar  kind  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Pathological  Trans- 
actions, chiefly  by  Dr.  Wilks. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  heart  re- 
semble the  similar  degeneration  of  mus- 
cular structure  in  general.    They  consist 
of  fibrinous  exudations  into  the  connective 
tissue,  which  may  either  soften  and  sup- 
purate, forming  ulcers  or  small  abscesses 
or  they  may  be  converted  into  masses  of 
hardened  Abroid  tissue,  causing  a  puck- 
ered appearance  resembling  a  cicatrix  on 
tlie  surface,  and  are  generally  combined 
with  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
covering  and  lining  membranes.    In  the 
first  case  described  by  Virchow,  it  is 
stated  that  a  portion  of  the  organ  near  the 
base  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the  mitral 
valves,  for  the  space  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  was  occupied  by  a  whitish-colored 
hard  mass,  and  the  intra-ventricular  sep- 
tum was  also  similarly  degenerated  to  the 
depth  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch. 
The  endocardium  was  nearly  cartilagin- 
ous, and  tendinous  cords  passed  deeply 
into  the  substance  of  the  heart;  the  mus- 
cular structure  had  undergone  the  fatty 
degeneration,  and  the  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricle was  marked  by  callous  tuberosities. 
Under  the  microscope  in  the  points  of  a 
white  color  and  tendinous  structure,  the 


muscular  fibres  had  disappeared  and  were 
replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  At  the  apex 
of  the  heart  there  was  a  slight  dilatation, 
indicatin'^  the  commencement  of  an  aneu- 


rism. 


1  ftaz.  MM.  de  Paris,  1845,  No.  .52,  p.  845. 

2  Arclilv.  fur.  Path.  Anat.  und  Phys.  etc., 
1864,  p.  4(58. 

3  Sypliilis  Constitntionello,  par  M.  Ru- 
d<>li)lH!  Virchow,  tradiiit  rAllcinaiid  par 
le  docteur  Paul  Picard,  Paris,  18(iO. 


FIBRO-CARTILAGINOUS  AND 
OSSEOUS  DEGENERATION. 

Under  these  terms,  authors  have  de- 
scribed changes  which  are  not  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  Corvisart  has  related  a 
case  in  Avhich  he  states  that  the  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  were  at  least  an  inch  in 
width,  and  much  hardened.  "At  the 
apex,  up  to  a  certain  point  and  through- 
out its  thickness,  the  muscular  structure 
was  cartilaginous.  The  fleshy  bodies  also 
had  acquired  a  remarkable  hardness,  ap- 
proaching that  of  cartilage.'"  This  oc- 
curred in  a  man  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
who  died  after  an  illness  of  about  two 
years'  duration  characterized  by  dyspnaa, 
dropsy,  and  other  cardiac  symptoms.  The 
state  of  the  pericardium  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  mitral  valve  Avas  also  cartilagin- 
ous. The  condition  here  described  was 
alluded,  to  by  Laennec,  and  has  been  more 
fully  illustrated  by  Cruveilhier.^ 

The  transformation  may  either  be  gene- 
ral or  diflused,  extending  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  heart ;  or  it  may  be 
partial  and  limited  to  a  small  part.  The 
diflused  or  more  general  change  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle, 
occurring  in  cases  where  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  pulmonic  circula- 
tion, or  the  left  auricnlo-ventricular  aper- 
ture is  obstructed,  so  as  to  subject  the 
affected  part  to  long-continued  distension. 
This  condition,  whtch  is  well  kuown  to  all 
pathologists,  has  recently  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Sir  W.  Jenuer.* 

The  other  or  partial  form  is  seen  in  the 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  especially 
at  the  apex  or  outer  wall.  When  existing 
to  a  marked  degree,  it  is  generally  com- 
bined with  some  dilatation  of  the  cavity 
in  the  seat  of  the  transformation,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  bulging  of  the  walls  ; 
and  it  has  been  regarded'by  Cruveilhier 
as  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of 
the  true  lateral  or  partial  aneurisms.  A 
view  somewhat  similar  is  also  maintained 
by  Rokitansky. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  the  degenera- 
tion, such  as  occur  in  cases  where  the 
change  is  diffused,  the  structure  of  the 
heart  is  much  coarser  than  usual,  the  al- 
tered parts  ha  ve  a  yellowish  color  and  a 
peculiarly  hard  leathery  feeling,  and  re- 
sist when  cut  by  the  knife.     The  more 


1  3me  M.  1818,  p.  171,  obs.  2S. 

2  Traits  d'Anat.  Path.  Qvn.  tonu!  ill.  1856, 
p.  noi. 

3  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xliii.  1800,  p.  19!). 
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advanced  degrees  of  the  transformation 
are  only  seen  in  oases  in  wliicli  tlie  disease 
is  limited  in  exliMit,  and  nndcr  such  cir- 
eumstanees  the  nniseular  stru(;ture  may 
he  almost  entircl}^  replaced  hy  dense  white 
fihrous  material.  This,  as  before  men- 
tioned, is  generally  only  foimd  at  the  apex 
of  the  left  ventricle,  but  it  may  occur  over 
a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  or  in  the 
interventricular  septum  and  fleshy  bodies; 
and  Cruveilhier  says  that  he  has  seen  the 
change  aflecting  fully  a  third  of  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  organ. 

The  mode  in  which  the  transformation 
is  eflcctcd  probably  varies  in  different 
cases.  Cruveilhier  supposed  that  it  was 
a  slow  change,  by  which  the  cellular  tis- 
sue in  the  muscular  substance  became 
thickened  and  indurated,  and  replaced  the 
atrophied  contractile  tissue.  Rokitansky 
refers  the  change  to  inflammation  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  inflammatory 
action,  aflecting  the  peri-  and  endo-car- 
dium  or  both  these  membranes,  and  in- 
volving to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
interjacent  muscular  substance,  does  in 
some  cases  give  I'ise  to  the  alteration. 
This  is  shown  by  the  very  general  occur- 
rence of  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
investing  membranes,  or  of  adhesion  of 
the  visceral  and  reflected  layers  of  the 
pericardium,  in  cases  in  which  the  mus- 
cular structure  is  transformed.  The  rela- 
tive thinness  of  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart  at  the  apex  affords  apparently 
the  explanation  of  the  greater  frequency 
of  the  change  in  that  situation  ;  and  the 
proueness  to  endocarditis  on  the  left  side 
accounts  for  the  more  marked  changes 
being  only  found  in  the  walls  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

In  other  cases  the  change  is  probably 
due,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Jenner,  to 
long-continued  congestion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  causing  slow  hyper- 
trophy and  induration  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  secondary  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres.  This  seems  the  mode  in 
•which  the  diffused  and  general  induration 
of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  is  ])ro- 
duced,  though  there  "does  not  appear  to 
be  any  adequate  reason  why  it  siiould  be 
.so  frequently  confined  to  the  right  side. 
In  yet  other  cases  the  transformation  is 
probably  the  result  of  the  imperfect  or- 
ganization of  fibrinous  material,  Avhich,  in 
connection  with  an  altered  condition  of 
the  blood,  is  effused  beneath  the  investing 
membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart.  These  eflusions  are  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  and  generally  co-exist 
with  similar  depositions  in  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  &c.  Whatever  be  the  mode  in 
which  the  disease  commences,  the  subse- 
quent changes  correspond,  the  connective 
tissue  becomes  greater  in  quantity  and 
more  solid,  and  by  its  contraction  com- 
presses the  muscular  structure  and  so  leads 


to  its  atrophy,  and  in  some  instances  to 
its  entire  disappearance.  It  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  degeneration  or  trans- 
formati(jn  of  the  nmscular  substance,  but 
the  replacement  of  the  muscle  by  fibrous 
tissue. 

The  older  writers  frequently  speak  of 
the  conversion  of  portions  of  tlie  heart 
into  bone,  or  of  bones  being  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  most  patholo- 
gists have  met  with  cases  of  the  kind. 
When  such  formations  do  not  occur  in 
connection  with  chronic  pericarditis  or  in 
old  false  membranes,  and  are  not  trace- 
able to  the  calcification  of  the  fibrous 
structures  around  the  orifices  or  in  the 
valves,  they  take  place  in  portions  of  the 
muscular  substance  which  have  under- 
gone the  changes  now  described.  Such 
formations  are  not,  however,  to  be  re- 
garded as  truly  bony,  though  they  may  be 
very  hard,  thick,  and  of  large  size.  They 
consist  indeed  only  of  granules  of  calca- 
reous matter,  deposited  in  the  altered  tis- 
sue, without  any  of  the  elements  of  true 
bone  structure. 


POLYPOID  GEOWTHS. 

Most  writers  on  cardiac  pathologj' men- 
tion polypoid  growths  as  occurring  in  the 
different  cavities  of  the  heart.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  described  as  of 
this'  description  were  only  instances  in 
which  decolorized  coagula  were  adherent 
to  the  lining  membrane.  Such  may  be 
concluded  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  described  by  Dr.  Eyan^  and  Mr. 
Stewart,''  which  have  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  authors.  In  other  instances, 
however,  it  maj'  be  inferred  that  the  for- 
mations observed  Avere  new  growths. 
Such  apparently  were  the  polypi  described 
by  Mr.  Eeeves,  Mr.  Mayo,"  and  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson King,^  and  by  JIM.  Puisaye\  Du- 
breuil/  Choisy,^  and  Bouillaud.^  Most  of 
these  cases  have  been  collected  by  M. 
Aran,  in  a  memoir  pul)lished  in  184(1.'" 
Two  other  similar  cases  are  described  bv 
Dr.  Wilks"  and  Mr.  Birkett,'2in  the  Patho- 

'  Case  of  M.  Renatildin  ;  Corvisart,  p.  175. 
2  Mod.  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  1S29,  p.  336. 
8  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  sii.  1817, 
p.  182. 

»  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology,  1836,  p. 
472. 

s  Lancet,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 

6  Gaz.  Med.  do  Paris,  1843,  p.  270. 

'  Ibid.  p.  .')12.  Two  cases,  one  of  which  is 
quot(!d  by  Boiiillaud. 

8  Revue  M6dicale,  1833,  tome  ii.  p.  42."), 
quoted  by  Aran,  p.  278. 

8  Vol.'ii.  p.  170,  obs.  10.5. 
Arch.  G6n.  de  M^d.  4ine  s6rie,  tome  xi. 
1846,  p.  274. 

"  Vol.  viii.  p.  150.         '2  Vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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logical  Transactions,  and  one  has  fallen 
under  my  own  notice. 

The  true  polypoid  growths  appear  gen- 
erally to  occur''in  the  left  auricle,  and  to 
be  most  usually  attached  to  the  fibrous 
zone  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 
Sometimes  they  are  connected  with  some 
other  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  or 
are  found  in  the  right  auricle  or  either 
ventricle.    When  in  the  former  situation, 
they  frequently  project  through  the  au- 
riculo-ventricular aperture  into  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle.    They  vary  consider- 
ably in  size  in  different  instances.  Some 
have  been  compared  to  partridge's  or 
pigeon's  eggs  or  to  walnuts ;  others  to 
hen's  etrgs ;  and  yet  others  are  stated  to 
have  filled  the  cavity  from  which  they 
sprang.  Most  usually  they  assume  a  pyri- 
forni  or  cordate  shape,  and  are  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  by  a  more  or 
less  constricted  pedicle.    The  surface  of 
the  growths  is  sometimes  smooth,  some- 
times nodulated  or  studded  with  vegeta- 
tions ;  and  most  generally  they  are  cov- 
ered wholly  or  in  part  by  the  endocardium, 
this,  especially  at  the  root,  being  thick- 
ened and  indurated.    Tiiey  may  consist 
of  a  simple  growth,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  composed  of  difterent  portions. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  bodies  is  not 
clear  in  the  accounts  of  several  of  the 
published  cases.    Mr.  Burns  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  that  which  he  has  described, 
that  it  was  dense,  laminated,  and  fully 
organized,  and  closely  resembled  the  po- 
lypi of  the  nose.    Mr.  Mayo  is  in  doubt 
whether  the  specimen  he  mentions  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  slowly  growing  polypus, 
or  a  medullary  sarcomatous  growth.  In 
the  case  which  occurred  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,'  the  structure  of  the  tumor  is 
compared  to  the  spleen ;  in  that  of  M, 
Puisaye  the  growth  is  stated  to  have  been 
fungous,  and  to  have  had  the  aspect  and 
consistence  of  gelatine ;  and  in  those  of 
M.  Dubreuil,  the  tumors  are  called  fibrous 
or  albugineous.    Dr.  Wilks  and  the  re- 
porters on  his  case  described  the  tumor 
as  fibrous,  and  Mr.  Birkett  regards  the 
specimen  he  exhibited  as  fibroid.  The 
growths  are  included  by  Mr.  Aran  under 
the  general  term  of  "Tumeurs  fongeuses 
sanguines."     Tlie  specimen  which  fell 
under  my  own  notice  was  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut ;  it  was  attached  to  the  auricu- 
lar surface  of  the  mitral  valve,  was  of  a 
rounded  form  with  a  short  and  thin  pedi- 
cle, and  was  studded  on  its  upper  surface 
with  vegetations   or  granulations.  It 
was  apparently  covered  by  endocardium 


'  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xv.  (1834-35),  vol. 
i.  p.  671. 


throuuhout,  and  was  of  a  pearly  white 
color  and  obviously  fibrous  structure.  The 
subject  of  the  disease  was  a  young  woman 
who  was  insane  and  died  of  gangrene  of 
the  extremities,  but  had  not  during  life 
presented  any  symptoms  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  heart. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  these  growths 
probably  varies  in  different  cases.  In 
some  instances  they  may  be  simply  ad- 
herent clots  which  have  become  organ- 
ized ;  in  others  they  probably  originate  in 
inflammatory  exudations  in  the  subserous 
cellular  tissue.  Indeed,  this  Avould  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  usual  mode  of  origin 
of  the  polypoid  growths,  for,  as  before 
stated,  they  generally  spring  from  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar aperture  and  valves,  and  are  usually 
covered  bv  the  endocardium.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  cavities  in  which  these 
bodies  are  developed  are  ordinarily  con- 
siderably dilated  ;  and  similar  eflects  are 
produced  on  other  parts  of  the  heart  to 
those  which  would  result  from  obstruc- 
tions of  any  other  kind  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

The  polypoid  growths  have  been  met 
with  at  various  ages  and  in  both  sexes, 
and  generally  in  persons,  who,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  have  presented 
obvious  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease. 
When,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  on  record, 
the  bodies  obstruct  the  orifices  of  the 
heart  or  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
valves,  they  give  rise  to  the  ordinary 
effects  of  valvular  disease,  which  manifest 
themselves  by  the  usual  signs.  In  one 
very  interesting  case,  quoted  by  M.  Aran 
from  the  "  Annali  Universaii"  for  1844," 
a  pulsating  tumor  was  observed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  the  death  of  the 
patient,  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  second  and  third  ribs  ;  and  this  ulti- 
mately attained  a  considerable  size.  After 
death  a  tumor  was  found  to  occupy  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  heart,  and 
proved  to  be  connected  with  the  left 
auricle.  The  pericardium  was  inflamed 
and  covered  with  recent  exudation.  The 
precise  situation  and  character  of  the 
tumor  is  not  clear  from  the  description. 
M.  Aran^  also  quotes  from  Schmidt,  a  case 
in  which  a  hollow  body  was  found  filling 
the  right  auricle,  passing  through  the 
auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  and  com- 
municating with  the  cavity  of  the  aorta 
by  an  opening  between  the  sigmoid 
valves. 


'  Sxipra,  obs.  x.  p.  275. 
2  Obs.  xviii.  p.  287. 
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PN^EUMO-PERICARDIUM. 


By  J.  Warburton  Beobie,  M.D. 


This  is  the  term  employed  to  designate 
tlie  presence  of  uir  in  tiie  cavity  of  tiie 
pericardium,  and  may  be  applied  to  that 
condition,  whetiier  or  not  tlie  signs  of  in- 
tlannuatory  action  in  the  sac  are  present. 
Tlicre  exist  three  different  ways  in  wliicii 
an  accumulation  of  air  in  the'pericardial 
sac  may  be  determined  :  1st.  Such  may  be 
the  direct  product  of  the  irritated  mem- 
brane itself    It  is  admitted  that,  occa- 
sionally, air  is  produced  in  tlie  cavities  of 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  when  these 
are  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  and 
if  this  be  the  case,  there  can'be  no  reason 
■why  the  same  formation  should  not  occur 
within  the  pericardium.    Dr.  Stokes  has 
recorded  an  instance  of  this  nature,  in 
which,   although   recovery   happily  oc- 
curred, and  the  diagnosis  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  inferential  rather  than  de- 
monstrative, the  opinion  expressed  by 
him  seems  alone  tenable.  "  I  could  form,'' 
he  says,  "  no  conclusion  but  that  the  peri- 
cardium contained  air  in  addition  to  an 
effusion  of  serum  and  coagulated  lymph. "  ' 
2d.  Air  may  result  from  the  decomposir 
tion  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium.  Laennec 
and  other  observers  have  not  only  pointed 
out  the  physical  signs  which  in  their 
opinion  indicate  the  existence  of  this 
lesion,  but  the  former,  more  particularly, 
has  in  all  probability  greatly  exaggerated 
the  frequency  of  its   occurrence.  The 
effusion  of  fluid  and  air  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  in  the  opinion  of  Laennec,  is 
a  phenomenon  likely  to  occur  in  the  last 
stages  of  all  diseases,  and  its  existence  he 
believed  himself  able  to  recognize  both  by 
percussion  and  auscultation.    "  L'epan- 
chement  liquide  et  aeriforme  h  la  fois  du 
Pericarde  pent  avoir  lieu  dans  I'agonie  de 
toutcs  Ics  maladies.    II  m'est  arrive  quel- 
quefbis  de  I'annonccr  a  une  resonnance 
plus  claire  du  has  du  sternum,  survenue 
depuis  pen  de  jours,  ou  ii  un  bruit  de  fluc- 
tuation determine  par  les  battemcnfs  du 
cceur  et  par  les  ins])irations  fortes.  In 
a  case  recorded  by  M.  Brichetoau,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Bouillaud's 
work,  "Traite  des  Maladies  du  Cu'ur,"  as 
well  as  in  a  note  by  Andral  to  his  edition 
of  Laennec's  Treatise,  and  which  is  also 

'  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  21. 

^  Traite  de  rAiisoiiltatioii  nifiiliate:  Des 
iMnlarlies  du  Coeur — Du  Pneumo-P6ricarde, 
chap,  xxiii. 


alluded  to  by  Dr.  Stokes  and  Dr.  Walshe 
tbe  diagnosis  of  air  as  well  as  fluid  exist- 
mg  m  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  was 
made  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and 
depended  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  sound  with  the  heart's  action  a 
sound  compared  liy  Bricheteau  to  tliat 
produced  by  a  water-wheel     I'eau  a'dtee 
par  la  roue  d'un  moulin"),  while  on°  ex- 
amination after  death  the  pericardium 
was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  peculiar 
fluid  of  very  fetid  character,  air  escapino- 
with  a  whistling  sound  when  the  sac  was 
opened.     Acknowledging,  however,  the 
occasional  occurrence  during  life  of  Pneu- 
mo-pericardium,  as  the  result  of  decom- 
position in  fluid  occupying  the  sac,  it  is 
manifest  that  this  source  of  the  lesion  is 
of  much  greater  frequency  as  a  ])ost- 
mortcm  occurrence.     Laennec,  indeed, 
has  acknowledged  this,  for  after  alluding 
to  Pneumo-pericardium  as  of  common 
existence  in  autopsies,  he  adds,  "Et 
surtout  de  ceux  (cadavres)  qui  ont  ete 
gardes  pendant  un  certain  temps."  3d. 
Air  may  reach  the  pericardium  from  a 
distance,  through  perforation,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  communication  be- 
tween its  cavity  and  that  of  any  hollow 
organ  normally  containing  air.   Thus  the 
sources  of  the  air  may  be  various,  and  f  he 
event  may  further  be  the  result  of  direct 
injury  or  of  disease.    A  very  remarkable 
illustration  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  "Walshe, 
in  which  a  communication  was  established 
between  the  cesopliagus  and  pericardium, 
in  an  attempt  to  swallow  a  long  blunt 
instrument,  a  juggler's  knife— the  case 
terminated  f^itally.'    A  case  of  traumatic 
Pneuino-pcricardium,  unattended  by  in- 
flammation and  resulting  in  complete  re- 
covery, is  given  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  to 
whom  it  was  related  by  Dr.  Knapp  of 
Louisville.    "The  patient  was  stabbed 
Avith  a  knife,  which  penetrated  the  pleural 
cavity  and  perforated  slightly  the  peri- 
cardium.   A  splashing  sound  with  the 
heart's  action  was  immediately  hoard, 
wliich  continued  for  a  few  days  and  dis- 
appeared. The  symptoms  and  signs,  sub- 
sequently, did  not  denote  jiericarditis,  but 
the  patient  had  pleurisy,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  contraction  of  the 

'  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    See  pp.  46  and 
27L 
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left  side.  The  splashing  sound  in  this 
Sse continues  Dv.  Flint,  -  was  fairly 
attributable  to  the  presence  ol  ^"i"  /^"^ 
probably  u  little  blood  within  the  pericai- 
dium  "'  Whether  the  inlerence  that  no 
intlainmation  of  the  Pericardium  succeeded 
the  injury  in  this  instance  be  correct  or 
uot  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ordi- 
nary result  of  a  perforation  ot  the  sac, 
whether  by  wound  or  by  communication 
established  between  it  and  any  organ  con- 
taining'- air,  is  pericarditis.  Dr.  Walshe 
observes  in\-egard  to  the  latter:  "Now 
Pneumo-pericarditis  must  exist  tempo- 
rarily be  it  for  ever  so  few  minutes,  as 
the  sole  result  of  perforative  communica- 
tion between  the  pericardial  sac  and  any 
hollow  viscus  containing  gas  ;  but  in  this 
isolated  state  it  lias  never  been  obserccd, 
pericarditis  having  supervened  bejore  ctmi- 
cal  examination  has  been  made.'''  _ 

After  the  operation  of  Paracentesis 
Pericardii  and  injections  of  iodme  into 
the  sac,  physical  signs  have  been  discov- 
ered precisely  similar  in  character  to 
those  met  with  in  traumatic  cases,  buch 
resulted  in  the  memorable  instance  re- 
con  led  by  the  late  M.  Aran  under  the 
title,  "f'ericardite  avec  epancheraent, 
traitee  avec  succes  par  la  ponction  et  I'in- 
iection  iodee." 

Of  communication  established  between 
the  Pericardium  and  neighboring  organs 
through  the  progress  of  disease,  and  per- 
mitting the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity 
of  the  former,  several  instances  have  been 
recorded  by  different  writers.   Dr.  Graves 
has  furnished  a  remarkable  example  of 
communication  by  fistulous  opening  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  an  hepatic  ab- 
scess on  the  one  hand,  and  the  peri- 
cardium on  the  other.''    Dr.  M'Dowel 
exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  of 
Dublin  the  morbid  appearances  in  a  case 
of  communication  established  between  a 
cavity  in  the  left  lung  and  the  pericar- 
dium>   The  writer  has  placed  on  record 
the  history  of  a  very  interesting  case,  in 
which  disease  of  a  cancerous  nature  pri- 
marily affecting  the  oesophagus,  subse- 
quently involved  adjacent  organs,  giving 
rise  to  pericarditis  with  effusion,  and  ulti- 
mately by  perforation  led  to  Pneumo- 
pericardium.  When  the  close  onatomical 
relationship  of  cesophagus  to  the  pericar- 
dium, the  former  lying  in  the  posterior 
mediastinum  in  contiguity  with  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the   pericardium  for 
nearly  two  inches,  is  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  how,  in  their  conditions  of  disease 


•  A  Practical  Troatise  on  the  Diagnosis, 
Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.    By  Austin  Flint,  M.D. 

*  (ylinical  Lecturers,  eflited  by  Dr.  Neligan. 
Edition  of  1864,  page  616. 

'  See  Dr.  Stokes's  work,  p.  23,  also  p.  35 ; 
and  Dr.  Walshe's  work,  p.  271. 


likewise,  the  one  is  very  apt  to  influence 
the  other.    In  the  instance  now  specially 
referred  to,  a  careful  scrutiny  had  led  to 
the  opinion  that  rupture  of  the  u'.sopha- 
crus  where  in  contact  with  the  pericar- 
dium, and  aflected  by  cancer,  had  taken 
place  and,  as  a  result  of  the  perforation 
that  the  passage  of  air  into  the  pericardial 
sac  had  occurred.    Post-mortem  exami- 
nation confirmed  the  correctness  ot  the 
diagnosis.     On  opening  the  chest,  the 
peilcardium,  marked  by  the  pressure  ot 
the  ribs,  bulged  forwards,  and  on  being 
punctured  air  escaped.   Several  ounces  ot 
dark-brown  fetid  fluid  existed  in  the  sac: 
lymph,  recent  in  its  deposition,  and  ot 
yellowish  color,  coated  the  inner  surface 
of  the  membrane.    Cancerous  ulceration, 
and  destruction  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  existed,  cor- 
responding to  its  usual  point  of  contact 
with  the  pericardium.' 

In  the  diagnosis  of  Pneumo-pericar- 
dium,  of  Pneunio-hydropericardium,  and 
Pneumo-pericarditis,  reliance  may  reason- 
ably be  placed  on  the  physical  signs  as 
determined  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion. Laennec,  who',  as  already  observed, 
exaggerated  the  frequency  of  the  occur- 
rence of  air  in  the  pericardial  sac  before 
death,  speaks  of  three  signs  to  be  expected 
when  air  and  fluid  exist  in  the  pericar- 
dium.   1.  Unusual  resonance  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum :  2.  Fluctua- 
tion sound  ("bruit  de  fluctuaticm")  audi- 
ble with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  on 
deep  inspiration.    3.  This  specially  relat- 
ing to  the  diagnosis  of  simple  Pneumo- 
pta-icai-dium,  that  is,  without  fluid  effu- 
sion, or  inflammatory  product;  the  heart's 
sounds  being  heard  at  a  distance  from  the 
chest.    Upon  this  sign  the  distinguished 
inventor  of  auscultation  placed  very  great 
reliance.     Dr.  Stokes,  whose  entire  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  Pneunio-peri- 
carditis  are  most  instructive,  noticed  the 
fact  of  the  heart's  sounds  being  heard  at 
a  distance  in  a  case  which  he  has  record- 
ed ;  he  remarks,  however,  that  this  indi- 
cation did  not  exist  in  the  instances  of 
Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  M'Dowel,  already 
alluded  to.    Auscultation  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  when  practised  by  the  vritor 
in  the  case  which  fell  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, revealed  the  probable  existence 
of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac  by 
the  extraordinary  guggling  sound  which 
accompanied  the"  heart's  action— a  sound 
which  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  better  de- 
scribed than  as  a  churning  splash.  Dr. 
Stokes  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  sounds  which  he  observed  :—"  They 
were  not  the  rasping  sounds  of  indurated 
lymph,  or  the  leather  creak  of  Collin,  nor 


1  Observations  in  Clinical  Medicine,  by  .1. 
Warburton  Begbie,  M.D.  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  1862. 
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those  proceeding  from  pericardilic  with  I 
valvular  murimu's,  but  a  mixture  ol'  va-  ! 
rious  attrition   murmurs  with  a  lari^e  \ 
crepitating  antl  guggling  sound,  while  to  ' 
all  tlu'se  piienomena  was  added  a  distinct  ; 
mi.'tallic  character.    In  the  whole  of  my  : 
experience  I  never  met  so  extraordinary 
a  combination  of  sounds.    Tiie  stomacii 
was  not  distended  by  air,  and  the  lung 
and  i)leura  were  unalfected,  but  the  re- 
gion of  the  lieart  gave  a  tympanitic  bruit 
de  pol  Jele  on  jjcrcussion,  and  I  could  form 
no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  pericar- 
dium contained  air  in  addition  to  an  elfu- 
sion  of  serum  and  coagulable  lymph." 
The  phenomena  on  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion thus  graphically  described  by  Dr. 
Stolies,  will  receive  a  farther  value  as  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  Pneunio-pericar- 
ditis,  if  in  addition  there  be  noticed,  as 
was  done  by  Dr.  Walshe  in  the  singular 
case  of  traumatic  communication  between 
the  cesophagus  and  pericardium,  a  dull  or 
tympanitic  sound  over  tlie  precordial  re- 
gion, according  to  the  position  assumed 
by  the  patient.    Even  without  this  indi- 
cation, and  in  default  of  a  metallic  char- 


I  acter  attaching   itself  to  tlie  caidiac 
!  sounds,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Stokes,  the 
;  diagnosis  of  rneumo-pericarditib,  or,  to 
!  be  still  more  explicit,  of  Ilydrojaieumo- 
;  pericarditis,  may  Ije  made  from  observing 
:  a  guggling  or  churning  splash  sound  with 
tlie  heart's  action  limited  to  the  cardiac 
region,  with  which  more  or  less  of  tympa- 
nitic precordial  r(;s<;nance  on  percussion 
is  associated.    Tliese  signs  will  jje  still 
more  available,  if  the  guggling  sound  h.-is 
been  noticed  to  succeed  a  distinct  friction 
sound,  and  the  tympanitic  has  replaced  a 
dull  percussion  note. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  phe- 
nomena to  which  attention  has  now  been 
called,  and  which  .serve  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  very  serious  lesion,  are  not 
necessarily  of  a  fatal  import.  In  Dr. 
Stokes's  case,  as  already  noticed,  recovery 
resulted,  and  in  the  instance  of  Pneumo- 
pericardium, traumatic  in  origin,  noticed 
by  Dr.  Knapp,  and  recorded  by  Dr.  Flint, 
the  termination  was  equally  gratifying. 
We  may  indulge  the  hope  that  the  records 
of  medicine  may  yet  contain  other  exam- 
ples of  a  similar  nature. 


PERICAEDITIS. 
By  Francis  Sibson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


CLIJiTICAL  HISTORY  OF  PERICAE- 
DITIS AS  IT  OCCURRED  IN  THE 
AUTHOR'S  PRACTICE  IN  ST. 
MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the 
heart  and  the  lining  of  the  pericardial  sac 
occurs  so  very  rarely  by  itself,  and  is  so 
generally  one  of  the  attendant  affections 
of  a  general  disease,  such  as  acute  rheu- 
matism, Bright's  disease,  and  pyajmia  or 
the  secondary  inflammations ;  or  of  a 
local  aflection,  such  as  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  or  cancer  ;  or  of  a  local  injury;  that 
we  cannot  practically  regard  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct disease.  Pericarditis  is,  indeed, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  one  of  the  in- 
flammations attendant  upon  those  dis- 
eases or  injuries. 

Pericarditis  occurs  so  much  more  fre- 
quently in  acute  rheumatism  than  in  any 
other  disease,  that  I  shall  first  consider  i 
the  aflection  as  it  exists  in  connection  ' 
with  that  disease  ;  and  in  so  doing  .shall 
examine;  the  proportion  of  my  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  that  were  affected  with  , 


Pericarditis,  and  shall  describe  the  pro- 
gress of  that  aflection  in  those  cases. 


RHEUMATIC  PERICARDITIS. 

I  possess  notes  of  826  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  that  Avere  admitted  under 
my  care  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital  during 
the  fifteen  years  ending  in  the  autumn  of 
18G6.  This  number  does  not  include  four- 
teen patients  in  whom  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  affection  was  acute  rheuma- 
tism or  acute  gout. 

One-fifth  of  those  cases'  (63)  were  at- 
tacked with  Pericarditis,  which  was  ac- 


'  In  two  of  those  cases  (59,  61)  the  evidence 
of  porioarditis  was  slifrlit  and  perhaps  doubt- 
ful, hut  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  in  Iwtli  of  them 
tlio  aU'cction  existed  thougli  in  a  sliglit  and 
transient  form.     The  numbers  thus  given 
'  here  and  elsewhere  refer  to  tlie  individual 
'  cases  of  Pericarditis  as  they  occur  in  my 
records,  so  that  the  reader  may  trace  for  him- 
self each  of  those  cases  as  it  appears  from 
,  part  to  part  of  this  analysis. 
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comnanied  in  all  but  nine  instances  (o4) 
by  endocarditis,  and  tidly .  one-t  urd  of 
them  witli  simple  endocarditis  (108),  wlulo 
n  oily  one-fourth  of  them  was  there  no 
evidence  of  either  endocarditis  or  pericar- 
ditis (79)  There  was,  however,  an  inter- 
mediate group,  amounting  nearly  to  one- 
fourtli  of  the  whole  number  (76),  m  which 
endocarditis,  though  not  estab  ished,  was 
either  threatened  or  probable,  the  signs  of 
that  affection  being  either  transient  or 
imperfect.  I  think  that  we  may  class 
this  intermediate  group  arbitrarily  into 
two  divisions,  and  consider  that  m  one- 
half  of  them  there  was  endocarditis,  and 
that  in  the  other  half  there  was  no  endo- 
carditis. „  .  .1  X 
If  we  add  the  cases  of  pericarditis  that 
were  also  affected  with  endocarditis  (o4) 
and  half  of  those  in  which  endocarditis 
■was  threatened  or  probable  (38),  to  those 
in  which  simple  endocarditis  was  present 
(108),  we  shall  find  that  in  ray  patients 
inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart 
(•200)  was  fully  three  times  as  frequent  as 
inflammation  of  the  exterior  of  the  heart 

(63).  .      ^  1 

This  summary,  otherwise  stated,  stands 

thus : — 

Cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with 

Pericarditis  63 

Cases  in  which  the  Pericar- 
ditis was  accompanied  by 

endocarditis   54 

Cases  of  simple  endocarditis    .  108 
Cases  of  threatened  or  probable 

endocarditis  76 

Cases  in  which  there  was  no  sign 

of  endocarditis  79 

Total  number  of  cases  of  acute  — 
rheumatism  326 


I.— Sex,  Age,  and  Occupation  in 
Acute  Kheumatism  in  especial 
relation  to  pericarditis, 

/Sex.— Acute  rheumatism  affected  the 
female  sex  somewhat  more  frequently 
than  the  male  sex  in  the  proportion  of 
168  to  158. 

Pericarditis  attacked  35  male  and  28 
female  patients,  so  that  nearly  one  in  four 
of  the  former  (35  in  154),  and  only  one  in 
six  of  the  latter  (28  in  166)  were  affected 
by  it.  Endocarditis  was  also  present  in 
31  of  the  male  and  23  of  the  female  pa- 
tients affected  with  pericarditis. 


Simple  endocarditis,  on  the  other  hand, 
attacked  47  male  and  61  female  patients, 
while,  in  addition,  endocarditis  was 
threatened  or  probable  in  32  male  and  41 
female  patients. 

The  cause  of  the  greater  proportional 
frequency  of  Pericarditis,  usually  accom- 
panied by  endocarditis,  in  the  male  sex, 
and  of  simple  endocarditis  in  the  lemale 
sex  in  these  cases,  will,  I  think,  be  in  part 
explained  by  the  influence  of  age  and 
occupation  on  acute  rheumatism  and  its 
complications. 

Aye.— One-ha\f  of  the  male  (17  m  34)' 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  iemale  pa- 
tients (17  in  27)'  aflected  with  Pericardi- 
tis were  below  the  age  of  21 :  while  two- 
fifths  of  the  male  (13  in  34j  and  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  female  patients  (4  in2/) 
were  above  the  age  of  25. 

If  we  group  these  two  classes  ot  cases 
separately  in  relation  to  age,  and  compare 
them  with  each  other,  we  find  that  acute 
rheumatism  attacked  70  male  and  77 
female  patients  below  the  age  of  21,  and 
that  of  these  17  of  eiich  sex  were  affected 
with  Pericarditis,  comlnnedwith  endocar- 
ditis in  all  but  one  or  two  cases,  and  2o  ot 
the  males  and  32  of  the  females  with  sim- 
ple endocarditis  ;  that  in  12  of  the  males 
and  20  of  the  females  endocarditis  was 
threatened  or  probable,  and  that  in  15  of 
the  males  and  in  only  8  of  the  females 
there  was  no  sign  of  inflammation  of  the 
heart,  within  or  without. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  acute 
rheumatism  affected  53  men  and  53  women 
above  the  age  of  25,  and  that  of  these  13  men 
(13  in  53  or  one-fourth)  and  only  4  womeu 
(4  in  53  or  one-thirteenth)  were  affected 
with  Pericarditis  which  was  usually  ac- 
companied by  endocarditis,  and  13  men 
and  17  women  with  simple  endocarditis  ; 
that  in  11  men  and  11  women  endocardi- 
tis was  threatened  or  probable  ;  and  that 
the  residue,  or  16  men  and  21  women, 
gave  no  sign  of  inflammation  of  the 
heart. 

The  accompanying  Table  shows  the 
proportion  in  which  endocarditis  and 
Pericarditis  were  absent  or  present  in  the 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  age  and  sex  in  the  proportionate 
production  of  those  affections  of  the  heart 
in  that  disease. 


'  The  age  of  one  of  the  3.5  male  patients 
and  that  of  one  of  the  28  female  patients  was 
not  stated. 
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PERICARDITrS. 


Miilo... 
yeiiiiilo 


Agm. 


10  to  1.) 
1  ti  to  -20 
21  10  2) 
20  to  30 
31  to  -10 
41  to  iiO 
61  and  - 
f  


Total... 


No 

Endocai'ditiH 


42) 

37  i 


70 


42 


37 


79 


KiidocanlitU  tliroatened  or  probable. 


Thrcalcnod.  Probable. 


26  I 

ml 


03 


26 


37 


63 


13 


13 


Total. 


34 


42  76 


Kndocarditls 


47) 
61  5 


108 


9t  ^ 

a  s 


47  I  61 


108 


PcricardltU. 


28$ 


63 


3j 


28  I  63 


Total. 


i^;i^|326 


17 
60 
34 
25 
21 
4 
3 
4 


40 
107 
66 
51 
42 
10 
3 
7 


1S8  1168  i  326 


We  thus  see  that  in  these  cases  of  acute, 
rheumatism,  inflammation  of  tiie  heart, 
grouping  together  those  in  which  it  at- 
tacked tlie  interior  and  tlie  exterior  of  tiie 
organ,  afl'ected  the  young  below  21  (91  in 
147)  more  frequently  than  the  adult  above 
25  (47  ill  106) ;  that  the  heart  was  more  fre- 
quently free  from  signs  of  inflammation  in 
tiie  adult  above  25  (37  in  106),  and  espe- 
cially in  women  (21  in  53),  than  in  the 
young  below  21  (24  in  147),  and  especially 
in  girls  (8  in  77)  ;  that  endocarditis  was 
threatened  or  probable  as  often  in  the 
young  below  21  (32  in  147)  as  in  the  adult 
above  25  (22  in  106)  ;  and,  this  being  the 
point  to  which  I  would  especially  call 
attention  that  Pericarditis— while  it  af- 
fected the  two  sexes  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions below  the  age  of  21,  the  male 
patients  (17  in  70)  a  little  more  frequently 
than  the  female  patients  (17  in  77) — at- 
tacked men  above  the  age  of  25  (13  in  53) 
three  times  more  frequently  than  women 
above  that  age  (5  in  53). 

Occiqxit'lon.— The  study  of  the  influence 
of  occupation  on  the  occurrence  of  acute 
rheumatism  and  on  the  production  of  in- 
flammation of  the  heart,  both  outside  and 
in,  throws  light  in  two  directions,  one  on 
the  influence  of  sex,  the  otiier  on  that  of 
age  in  producing  those  affections. 

The  accompanying  Tables  show  (1. 
pages  478-81)  the  influence  of  occupation 
in  acute  rheumatism  in  relation  to  age  ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  endocarditis 
and  Pericardisis  ;  the  degree  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  joints,  and  that  of  the  licart : 
and  ( I r.. pages  482-5),  for  tlie  sake  of  com- 
parison, of  ages  (1)  of  1000  patients,  taken 
consecutively,  with  an  occasional  In-eak, 
from  my  lio.i|)ilal  books,  affected  with  all 
other  internal  diseases  besides  acute  rlieu- 
niatism  and  acute  gout,  and  (2)  of  320 
cases  of  acute  riicumatisni  witli  its  attend- 
ant Pericarditis  and  Endocarditis,  in  re-  j 
lation  to  occupation.  I 

I  take  femafe  domestic  servants  first, 
since  they  formed  nearly  one-third  (101  , 


in  326)  of  the  whole  number  of  those  of 
both  sexes,  and  nearly  three-fifths  of  those 
of  the  female  sex  (101  in  168)  who  Avere 
affected  with  acute  rheumatism.  Among 
those  patients  affected  with  other  dis^ 
eases  than  acute  rheumatism,  female  ser- 
vants formed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber (204  in  1000)  and  two-fifths  of  the 
female  patients  (204  in  453).  Xearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  female  patients  affected  with 
acute  rheumatism  were  below  the  age  of 
21  (57  in  100),  while  of  those  affected  with 
otiier  diseases,  only  one-third  were  below 
that  age  (64  in  195,  or  33  per  cent.). 

The  influence  of  that  employment  in 
causing  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  in 
acute  rheumatism,  especially  below  the 
age  of  21,  is  remarkable.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  101  servants  only  13— one- 
eighth — presented  no  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart,  while  one-fifth  of  them 
(19)  were  attacked  with  Pericarditis,  ac- 
companied in  all  but  one  instance  with 
endocarditis  also,  and  two-fifths  of  them 
(43)  with  simple  endocarditis,  while  in 
the  remaining  fourth  part  (26)  endocardi- 
tis was  either  threatened  or  probable. 
Servants  formed  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  of  the  female  patients  affected  with 
Pericarditis  complicated  usually  with  en- 
docarditis (19  in  28),  and  with  simple  en- 
docarditis (42  in  00)  ;  and  three-fifths  of 
those  in  whom  endocarditis  was  threat- 
ened or  probable  (26  in  42):  while  they 
formed  onlj^  one-third  of  those  who  gave 
no  sign  of  affection  of  the  licart  (13  in  37). 

The  influence  of  age  in  inducing  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart  in  servants  affected 
with  acute  rheumatism  is  still  more  re- 
markable. Of  the  whole  number  of  ser- 
vants (101)  attacked  with  that  disease,  57 
were  below  the  age  of  21.  In  only  3  of 
these  was  there  no  mark  of  aff'ection  of 
the  heart,  but  one-fourth  of  them  (14) 
were  attacked  with  Pericardit's,  all  of 
whom  had  endocarditis  also,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  them  (25)  witli  siiiqile  endo- 
carditis, while  endocarditis  was  either 
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threatened  or  probable  in  the  remaining 
15  Three-fourths  of  the  servants  at- 
tacked with  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis 
nf  in  19)  and  three-fifths  of  those  with 
simple  endocarditis  (20  in  42)  were  below 
the  a-e  of  21,  while  only  one-fourth  of 
those  who  were  quite  free  from  symptoms 
of  heart  affection  were  below  that  age  {6 

"^Giris  engaged  in  the  hard  labor  of  a 
servant,  at  work,  at  a  tender  age,  from 
niorniucr  to  night,  when  attacked  with  this 
disease  to  which  they  are  so  subject,  are  all 
but  certain  to  have  inflammation  ot  the 
heart  without  or  within.  Servant-^irls 
below  the  age  of  21,  keeping  in  view  their 
time  of  life  and  constitution,  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  causes  of  acute  rheumatism 
and  its  attendant  inflammation  ot  the 
heart  than  persons  of  any  other  class. 
They  are  growing,  their  frame  is  not  yet 
knit,  they  are  sensitive  to  cold  and  wet, 
and  they  are  subject  to  palpitation.  Be- 
fore all,  in  these  young  women  then- 
joints  are  not  yet  perfected,  the  ends  of 
the  hones  forming  them  being  stiU  united 
to  their  shafts  by  cartilage  ;  their  growth 
is  active  so  that  the  blood  circulates  in 
them  freely,  their  structures  are  sensi- 
tive ;  and  while  they  are  supple,  and  their 
play  is  free  and  lively,  tliey  are  tender 
and  do  not  bear  undue  pressure  ;  they  are 
liable  to  strains,  are  unequal  to  labor  and 
fatigue,  and  are  easily  affected  by  draughts, 
and  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  espe- 
cially after  undue  and  prolonged  exertion. 
Then  the  labor  of  these  poor  girls,  espe- 
cially in  hard  places  of  service,  is  great 
and  constant ;  tliey  carry  weights  up  and 
down  stairs,  often  in  lofty  houses  ;  they 
are  constantly  on  foot,  standing  rather 
than  walking,  so  that  full  pressure  is  con- 
tinuously made  on  the  joints  ;  or  what  is 
worse,  they  are  kneeling  sometimes  on 
cold  and  even  wet  stone  floors,  hard  at 
work,  scrubbing  and  brushing. 

The  joint  affection  was,  as  a  rule,  more 


severe  in  servants  sutferiug  from  acute 


rheumatism  than  in  the  rest  of  those  so 
affected,  the  joints  being  attacked  \viUi 
severity  in  one-half  of  the  servants  (49  m 
101)  and  a  little  over  one-third  ot  the  rest 
(91  in  225).    Among  those  servants  who 
suffered  from  Pericarditis,  the  joint  affec- 
tion was  severe  in  fully  three-fourths  (15 
in  19  ,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  these 
(6)  it  was  very  severe.    If  we  compare 
these  cases  with  the  rest  of  the  servants 
aff"ected  with  acute  rheumatism,  we  hnd 
that  the  severity  of  the  joint  affection  rose 
in  the  scale  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  heart  affection.    The  joint 
affection  was  severe  in  less  than  one-third 
(4  in  13)  of  those  servants  who  presented 
no  si"-n  of  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
while^'it  was  so  in  a  little  over  a  third  (9 
in  26)  of  those  in  whom  endocarditis  was 
threatened  or  probable,  and  in  one-half  of 
those  who  were  attacked  with  simple  en- 
docarditis (21  in  42);  while,  as  I  have 
iust  said,  it  was  severe  in  three-fourths  ot 
"the  cases  with  Pericarditis  (15  in  19). 

In  the  servants  who  were  attacked  with 
Pericarditis,  the  severity  of  the  joint  affec- 
tion bore  a  strict  relation  to  the  severity 
of  the  heart  affection  in  the  great  majority 

'  of  the  cases.  ^  „x  ... 

In  one-third  of  them  (6  m  19)  the  joint 
afltection  was  very  severe ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  these  the  heart  affection  was 
very  severe,  while  in  one  of  them  it  was 

fatal.  ,  ,.    J.  ,r, 

In  nearly  one-half  of  these  patients  (9 
in  19)  the  joint  affection  was  severe  in 
the  second"  degree,  and  in  two-thirds  of 
these  (6  in  9)  the  heart  affection  was 
severe  ;  in  two  cases  it  was  rather  severe  ; 
and  in  one  it  was  slight.  In  three  pa- 
tients the  joint  affection  was  rather  severe, 
and  of  these  the  heart  affection  w^as  severe 
in  one,  rather  so  in  a  second,  and  not  so  in 
a  third. 

The  last  case  is  a  notable  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  attack  in  the  joints  was 
slight,  but  the  attack  at  the  heart  was 
very  severe,  and  proved  fatal. 
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TABLE  I.~ACUTI-: 

OCCUPATION  IN  RELATION  TO  AOK,  THK  DEGREK 


Malb  Patibntb. 


Out-of-door  Employments. 

Engajred  In  laboriniis  employments 
in  the  open  air,  including  iabor- 
ef«  (1"),  gardeners  (o),  brick- 
layer, bricknialcor,  sawyer  (In 
twice),  mason,  dustman,  carter 
plasterer,  seaman,  uniitlis  (4)! 
butchers  (6),  carpenters  (4)  


PaTIEKTB  Iir  WHOM 


There  was  no  indication  of 
Kn  docardltls. 


Number.  Years. 


Endocarditis  was  threatened  or 
probable. 


Joint  affecilou.  Number.  Years. 


Engaged  in  employments  chiefly 
on  foot,  in  the  open  air,  includ- 
ing porters  (4),  watchman,  errand 
biys  (4),  milkmen  (2),  hawker, 
cowkeeper,  out  of  work  — "ou 
tramp"  (1)  


Employed  vnith  horses  and  in  sta- 
bles, including  grooms  (6),  riding- 
master,  liorsekeeper,  coachmen 
(9),  cabmen  (5)  


Total  of  those  employed  In  the 
above  laborious  out-of-door 
employments  


2  aet.  10  to  12 

3  16  "  20 
1  "  2S 

1  "  38 


2  a!t.  19 

1  23 

2  "  26 
1  "  38 
1  "  43 


1  severe 

6  rather  sot. 

2  not  severe 


1  severe 

3  rather  sev. 

1  not  severe 

1  Sligllt 

1  doubtful 


11 


r 


3  set. 
J  4  " 

1  1  " 

L  3  " 


20 

22  to  25 
20  "  29 
31  "  38 


Joint  affection. 


5  1  "  ]■ 
<  1  "  2 


Painters  (3),  plumber,  gas-fitter.. 


Commercial  traveller., 


In-door  Employments. 

Including  servants  (12),  bakers (3) 
paperhanger,  French  -  polinhersl 
(4),  boot  and  shoemakers  (3), 
"shopman,"  greengrocer,  drap- 
ers (4),  cheesctnonger,  slop  cut- 
ter, tailor,  teacher,  silversmith, 
chalrmaker,  bath-attendant,  and 
two  others  


Walters  (6),  potmen  and  barmen  (5) 


23 


2  set.  10  to  12 


16  "  20 
23  "  24 
26  •'  28 
32  "38 
42  "  46 


ajt.  17 
26 


3  severe 

4  rather  sev. 


5  severe 
13  rather  sev. 
3  not  severe 
1  slight 
1 


1  rather  sev. 
1  not  severe 


16  "  19 
21  "  24 
27 


8  severe 

4  rath'  r  sev. 

1  not  severe 


2  rather  sev. 


4  severe 

3  rather  sev. 


20  - 


14 

16  "  20 
21  "  25 
26  "  29 
31  "38 


10  severe 
9  rather  sev. 
1  not  severe 


1  at.  14 

2  "  16  to  IS 
2  "  25 

2  "  27  "  28 


1  ret.  19 

6  •'  2:  to  23 

1  "  40 


Schoolboys  (.O) 


Had  no  fmploymont,  including  one 
discharged  Irom  the  navy  (12)  .. 


5  1  "  li 
<  1  "  2 


1  severe 

1  rather  sev. 


3  severe 
2  rather  sev. 
1  not  severe 
1  slight 


2  severe 

5  rather  sev. 

1  not  severe 


2  ret.  14  to  15 


1  rather  sev. 
1  slight 


19 
21 
29 
33 


37 


1  very  severe 

4  severe 

4  rather  sev. 


21 


1  rather  sev. 


2  5  1  " 

(  1  not  stated 


1  severe 
1  slight 


Occupation  no  stated 
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RHEUMATISM. 

OF  JOINT  AFFECTION,  AND  THAT  OF  HEART  AFFECTION. 


Patients  in  whom  there  wa8 


Simple  Endocarditis. 


No. 


Years.  Joint  affec'u. 


re  set.  16  to  20 
U  "   21  "24 
3  "  26  "  29 
^2  "  35  "  3S 


Pericarditis,  usually  with  Endocarditis 
(54  in  63). 


No. 


Years. 


10  severe 
0  ratlier  sev. 


Joint  affec'n. 


10 


1  ffit.  17  to  19 
1  •'  22  "  21 
4  "  27  "  28 
3  "  31  "  39 
1  "  42 


4  very  sev. 

4  severe 

2  ratlier  sev. 


Heart  affec'n. 


Total 
No. 


1  fatal 

3  very  sev. 

2  severe 

3  ratlier  sev 
1  not  severe 


1  " 
(1  " 


12 
17 
22 


26 


18' 
21 

26 
33  ' 
42 


20 


38 


1  severe 
1  not  severe 
1  slight 


2  severe 

5  rather  sev, 

1  not  severe 


17 
25 


1  "  22 


1  severe 
1  not  severe 


1  severe 


r  1  "  12 
10  "  IB  "  20  13  severe 
7  "  21  "  24110  rather  sev.  I,, J 
4  "  26  "  29  2  not  severe  ^ 
3  "  33  "  38  1  Blight 

L  1  "  42 


18' 
22 
29  ' 
38 


17  "  19 

22  "  25 
27  ''  28 
31  "  39 
42 


35 


18 


4  very  sev. 

6  severe 
2  rather  sev 
1  not  severe 


1  very  sev. 


1  severe 


4  severe 

3  rather  sev. 

2  not  severe 


13 


3  "  27  "  30 


1  rather  sev. 
1  not  severe 


9  "  15 


6  "    9  "  15 


1  not  stated 


2  rather  sev 
1  not  severe 


11 


14 
17  ' 
23 

3S 
50 


20 


1  "  39 


3  severe 

3  rather  sev. 


6  severe 
4  rather  sev 
2  not  severe 
1  slight 


1  severe 


Years. 


(-12  jet.  17  to  20 
10  "   21  "  24 
45^  10  "   26  "  30 
10  "  31  "  40 
3  "  42  "  46 


2  severe 


n       n  .<  T,  ^  rather  sev. 

^'^  1  not  severe 


2  "  14  "  15 


1  rather  sev. 


„51  "  26 
^1  not  stated 


Joint  affec'n. 


4  very  sev. 
21  severe 
17  rather  sev. 

3  not  severe 


1  severe 


1  fatal 
3  very  sev. 
5  severe 
3  rather  sev 
1  not  severe 


1  severe 


1  very  sev. 


1  fatal 

2  very  sev 
4  severe 

4  rather  sev 
2  not  severe 
1  slight 


3  severe 
5  rather  seV. 
3  not  severe 
2  slight 
1  doubtful 


'  9 

(t 

16 

tt 

20 

6 

(( 

21 

tt 

24 

10  severe 

23- 

4 

( 1 

26 

28 

12  rather  sev. 

2 

It 

33 

38 

1  not  severe 

L  2 

ti 

42 

tt 

43 

r  4 

(t 

10 

tt 

15 

4  very  sev. 

26 

It 

16 

tt 

20 

34  severe 

82^ 

19 

tt 

21 

tt 

25 

34  rather  sev. 

15 

tt 

26 

tt 

30 

7  not  severe 

13 

tt 

31 

tt 

40 

2  slight 

5 

ft 

41 

ft 

46 

1  doubtful 

16 
21 
26 
35 


18 


18 


1  very  sev. 

1  severe 

2  rather  sev. 
1  not  severe 


1  severe 


38- 


3 
17 
5 
7 
5 
1 


14 
16 
21 
27 
33 
50 


20 
25 
30 
38 


1  very  sev. 
17  severe 

13  rather  sev. 
5  not  severe 

2  slight 


1  rather  sev.  12- 


1  "  19 
7  "  21  "  23 

2  "  27  "  30 
1  "  39 
1  "  40 


1  severe 

1  rather  sev. 


2  rather  sev, 


2  rather  sev 


1  rather  sev, 
1  slight 


ft       Q  It 


9  "  15 


3  severe 

7  rather  sev. 

2  not  severe 


r,  3  rather  sev. 
2  not  severe 


12 


511  " 

I  1  no 


9  " 
not  stated 


4  severe 

6  rather  sev. 

2  slight 
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PERTCARDITrS. 


TABLE  I  —ACUTE 


Fbualb  Patients. 


Active  In-door  Employments. 
Servants.  


PaTJKKTS  IK  WHOM 


Tlicro  wiiH  no  InJi'^ation  of 
KiidouariliciH. 


Number.     Yearu.    Joint  affection 


13 


tel.  19  to  20 
4  "  21  "  2,5 
U  "  26  "  30 


Cooks  (5).  charwomen  (2),  nurses 
(o),  laundresses  (9),  Witsher- 
womau  


Sedentary  In-door  Employments. 

Neeillewomen  (3), milliners,  dress- 
makers (3),  tailuress,  shoebiuder, 
shoemaker  


Kept  a  stall. 


Married  women,  without  special 
occupation,  including  2  widows.. 


2  set.  26  to  2S 

1  "  30 

2  "  42  "  50 
1  "  52 


3  ffit.  2.5 

2  "   28  to  30 

3  "  36  "  40 


Of  no  occupation. 


Occupation  not  stated  . 


(  3  DBt. 


13  to  15 

K) 

25 


!et.  29 


Male  Patiehts— total. 


Feualb  Patibsts— totals  , 


Gba.ni)  totai,  of  tho  Male  and 
Female  Patients  


5  Sit.  10  to  15 


42  -i 


11 
10 
8 
5 
3 


16 
21 
28 
31 
41 


20 
25 
3t) 
40 
46 


r   3  jet.  13  to  15 

5  "   16  "  20 


37 


13 
4 
3 
1 


21 
2(i 
31 
42 
62 


2) 
30 
40 
SO 


4  severe 

5  r. liber  sev. 
4  not  bevero 


2  severe 

1  rather  sev. 

3  not  serere 


Endocarditis  was  threatened  or 
probable. 


Number.     Years.    Joint  affection 


28  -> 


1  let.  1.5 


"  18  to  20 
'*  2i  **  2  i 
"  2«  "  ;,0 
"  31  "  4) 
not  stated 


9  severe 
11  l  atb'-r  sev. 
8  not  severe 


'1 1  :•■ 


3  set.  19  to  20 
2  "   21  "  24 
28 
40 


1  severe 

2  rather  sev. 
1  not  severe 


4  severe 

2  rather  sev. 

2  not  severe 


1  severe 

1  rather  sev. 

2  not  snvere 
1  slight 


1  rather  sev. 


10  severe 

22  rathiT  sev. 
6  noi severe 
3  slight 
1  doubtful 


12  severe 
12  rather  spv. 
12  not  severe 
1  slight 


1  a;t.  44 


1  a;t.  21 


2  set.  25 
1  "  30 
1  "  32 
1  not  stated 


1  set.  6 
1  "  IS 


3  severe 

4  rather  sev. 


1  rather  sev. 


1  severe 


2  severe 

3  rather  sev. 


1  severe 

1  rather  sev. 


34  ■( 


2  set.  14 
10  "  16  to  20 
10  "  21  "  2.-. 
6  "  26  "  30 
6  "  31  "  3.'5 
1  not  stated 


r  2  set.  6  to  15 


42 


IS 
9 
6 
6 
1 


10  "  20 
22  "  25 
28  "  :«) 
31  "  40 
41 


2  not  stated 


79  -> 


8  mt.  10  to  15 


16  " 
IS  " 
21  " 
9  " 
6  " 
1  " 


16 
21 
26 
31 
41 
52 


20 
2> 
30 
40 
50 


22  severe 

31  rather  sev. 

18  not  covere 
4  slight 
1  doubtful 


4  set.   6  to  14 


76  -! 


2S 
19 
10 

u 
1 


16 
21 
28 
31 
44 


20 

a> 

.30 
40 


1  very  severe 
16  severe 
15  rathe'  sev. 

1  not  severe 

1  slight 


16  severe 
20  rather  sev. 
6  not  8eve;e 


3  not  stated 


1  very  severe 
32  sevoro 
35  rather  sev. 

7  not  severe 

1  slight 


4  of  these  cases  died 
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KHEUMATISM—(  Con<in«erf).   


PATIKNTa  IK  WHOM  THERE  WAS 


Simple  Eudocardltis. 

 <  - — . 

No.       Years.    Joint  affoc  n, 


r  4!e'..12tol5 


43 


21  ' 

10  ' 
4  ' 
3  ' 
1  ' 


10 
21 
26 
31 
55 


2  vei'y  sev. 
19  severe 
13  rather  sev 

7  not  severe 

1  slight 

1  doubtful 


Pericarditis,  usually  with  Endocarditis 
(54  iu  (iS). 


No. 


Years. 


1  "  21 

1  "  27 

2  "  33  "  40 


18 
31 


■  3S 


33 


30 
40 


19- 


2  severe 
2  slight 


3  rather  sev 
1  not  severe 


1  severe 


1  severe 
1  rather  sev 


-  llBt.15 

13  "  10  to  20 
4  "  21  "  25 
,   1  "  20 


Joint  affeo'n 


6  very  sev. 

9  severe 

3  rather  sev. 

1  not  severe 


(  a  " 
']  1" 

(  Ini 


13  "  15 

IS 

1  not  stated 


3  severe 

3  rather  sev, 

1  not  severe 


47^ 


riOset.  9  to  15 
15  "  IC  "  20 
8  "  21  " 
S  "  26  " 
4  "  33  " 
1  "  42 
1  not  stated 


61 


9ffit.l2  to  15 


23  " 
11  " 

0  " 
10" 

1  " 


16  ' 
21  ' 
26 
31 
55 


24 
34 


1  severe 

2  rather  sev 
1  not  severe 
1  doubtful 


1  very  sev. 
1  rather  sev 


Heart  affec'n 


2  fatal 

8  very  sev. 

6  severe 

2  rather  sev. 

1  not  severe 


1  severe 

2  rather  sev. 
1  not  severe 
1  slight 


Total 
No. 


Years. 


Joint  affec'n. 


101- 


■  6a!t.l2  to  15 
,51  "  10  "  20 
22  "  21  "  25 
14  "  20  "  30 

C  "  31  "  40 

1  "  5) 

1  not  stated 


8  very  sev. 

41  severe 

32  rather  sev. 

IS  not  severa 
1  slight 
1  doubtful 


22 


"  20 

"  25 
"  30 


4 
4 

4 
5 
2 
2 

1  not  stated 


2  "  IS  "  20 

2  "  20 

3  "  31  "  38 
2  "  44  "  49 


8  severe 

9  rathe'-  sev. 
4  not  severe 
1. doubtful 


1  severe 

6  rather  sev. 

2  not  severe 


1  severe 
1  slight 


13  "  14 


20  severe 

20  rather  sev. 

C  not  severe 

1  slight 


1  severe 
1  slight 


35 


1  not  stated 


2  very  sev. 
26  severe 
22  rather  sev 

9  not  severe 

1  slight 

1  doubtful 


rifliet.  9  to  15 
38  "  10  "  20 
19  "  21  " 
14  "  20  " 

14  "  :n  " 

1  "  42 

1  "  55 

2  not  stated 


f  6tet.ll  to  15 
11  "  16  "20 
I   4  "  22  "  25 

5  "  27  "  28 

6  "  31  "  39 
2  "  41  "  .50 

L  1  not  stated 


2S- 


3  "  13  "  14 
14  "  16  "  20 
6  "  21  "  25 

1  "  26 

2  "  .34  "  35 
1  "  00 

1  not  stated 


5  very  sev. 
14  severe 
11  rather  sev 

4  not  severe 

1  slight 


1  very  sev. 
1  slight 


A  1  "  5 
■{  1  "  £ 


f  0  " 
,J   4  " 


"  24  ''  25 
28  "  30 

0  "  34  "  40 

1  not  btatcd 


15 


2  severe 


1  very  sev. 
7  severe 

7  rather  sev. 

2  not  severe 


20 


11  "  6 
irj  3  "  16 
I'^i   1  "  25 

L  1  not  stated 


2  fatal 

6  very  sev. 
12  severe 
11  rather  sev 

2  not  severe 

2  slight 


7  very  sev. 
11  severe 
7  rather  sev 
2  not  severe 
1  doubtful 


2  very  sev. 

46  severe 

42  rather  sev. 

15  not  severe 
2  sliglit 
1  doubtful 


Qsel.U  to  15 
25  "  16  "  20 
10  "  21  "  25 
6  "  26  "  30 
8  "  31  "  40 
2  "  41  "  50 
1  "  60 
i,  2  not  stated 


2  fatal 
9  very  sev. 
9  severe 
4  rather  sev 
2  not  severe 
1  slight 
1  doubtful 


1  "  29 


158- 


6  severe 

0  rather  sev 
.'^  not  severe 

1  slight 


1  rather  sev. 


23  net.  9  to  15  =  verv  sev 
47      10  "  20  -  ^ 
32  "  21  "  25 

20  "  26  "  30 

21  "  31  "  40 
6  "  41  "  50 
3  not  stated 


60  severe 
08  rather  sev. 
17  not  severe 
6  slight 
1  doubtful 


12  very  sev. 

25  severe 

18  rather  sev, 

0  not  severe 

1  slight 

1  doubtful 


4  fatal 
15  very  sev. 
21  severe 
15  rather  sev. 

4  not  severe 

3  slight 

1  doubtful 


168 


6  ' 
16 
21  ' 
26 
31 
42 
52 


15 
20 
25 
30 
40 
50 
60 


9  very  sev. 

05  severe 

01  rather  sev. 

29  not  severe 
2  slight 
2  doubtful 


not  stated 


r  40051.  6  to  15 


326- 


107  "  16 
00  "  21 
61  "  26 
42  "  31 
10  "  41 
3  "  55 


''  20 
"  25 
"  30 
"  40 
"  50 
"  60 


15  very  sev. 
125  severe 
129  rath.  sev. 
46  not  sovoro 
8sli','ht 
3  doubtful 


L  7notstat'd 


1  1  of  these  cases  died. 
VOL.  H.— 31 


2  5  of  these  cases  died  (1  from  Brlght'e  disease). 
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PERICARDITIS. 


TABLE  II. 

AoES  OK  I. — 1000  Patients  affkctkd  with  ai.i,  other  Internal  Diseases  except 
Acute  Uheumatism,  with  its  attendant  rEuicAuuiTis  and  Endocarditis,  and 


Mali:  Patients. 


Workers  nut  of 
duiira. 

Lal  orious  ein- 
ploymouts 


'Other  illsnasos  except  acute 
rheumatism  aud  acute  gout 

rAcuto  rhenmatUm .    .    .  . 

J  Ditto  with  periciirditis  .  . 

iDitto  with  simple  eudocard. 

.Acute  gout  


Workers  on  foot 


'Other  diseases  except  acute  ) 
rhonmatisin  and  acute  gout  \ 
Acute  rheumatism     .    .    .  . 


J  Pericarditis 

L  Endocarditis 
Acute  gout  . 


Workers  among 
horsus  , 


Other  diseases  except  acute  ) 
rheumatism  and  acute  gout  \ 

C  Acute  rheumatism  .    .    .  . 


Painters,  plum- 
bers    .    •  . 


1  ■<  Pericarditis  

l_  Endocarditis  

.Acute  gout  

'Othcrdiseasesbosidos  acute  ) 
rheumatism  and  acute  gout  \ 

|- Acute  rheumatism .    .    .  . 

"i  Pericarditis  

LEndocarditis  

.Acute  gout  


In-door  employ- 
ments .    .  . 


Other  diseases  besides  acute  ) 
rheumatism  and  acute  gout  J 

f  Acute  rlioumatism .  .  .  . 
I 

■{  Peiicarditis  

Endocarditis  

.Acute  gout  


Waiters,  bar- 
men, and  one 
commercial 
traveller  .  . 


Of  no  occupa- 
tion aud  at 
school  .    .  . 


Total  OP  Male 

I'ATIhNTS 


'Other  diseases  besides  acute  ) 
rheumatism  and  acute  gout  \ 

Acute  rlieiimatism  .    .    .  . 


Pericarditis 

Endocarditis 
.Acute  gout  , 


Other  diseases  except  acute  j 
rheumatism  aud  acute  gout  J 


/-Acute  rlioumatism 

"i  Poricarditis  .  . 
.  LEudocarditis  .  . 


f  Other  diseases  except  acute  j 
rheumatism  and  acute  gout  I 

Acute  rheumatism  .    .    .  . 

Pericarditis  

Endocarditis  


Acnte  gout 


Below  the  Age  of  21  Yeaus, 


21,  or  10  per  cent,  of  those  > 
wliOKO  ages  are  stated,  \ 

12,  or  26-fJ  per  cent. 

<  I,  or  S'3  per  ct.  at  that  age.i 
\  1,  or  10  per  cent,  of  wholo.2 

<  li,  or  .00  per  cent  of  that  ago. 
\  0,  or  40  per  cent,  of  whole. 

0 

C,  or  17-7  per  cent. 

9,  or  64  per  cent. 

S  I,  or  11  per  cent,  at  lhat  age. 
J  1,  or  00  per  cent,  of  whole. 
J  2,  or  22  per  cent,  at  that  age, 
I  2,  or  66-/  of  whole. 
0 

1,  or  1-5  per  cent. 
9,  or  39  per  cent. 
0 

<  .<!,  or  .33-3  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
I  3,  or  37-2  per  cent,  of  whole. 

0 

2,  or  5  per  cent. 

2,  or  40  pel'  cent. 

0 
0 
0 

20,  or  16-3  per  cent. 

20,  or  f52'5  per  cent. 

10,  or  SO-e  per  ct.  at  lhat  age. 

10,  or  77  per  cent,  of  whole. 
S  5,  or  23  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
I  5.  or  ou'2  per  cent,  of  whole. 
0 

2,  or  16-6  per  cent. 

2,  or  15-3  per  cent. 

S  1,  or  !'0  per  cent,  at  that  ago. 
j  1,  or  CO  per  cent,  of  whole. 

0 

0 

37,  or  100  per  cent. 

16,  or  100  per  cent. 

4,  or  2.5  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
0,  or  Sli-0  per  ct.  at  that  age. 

89,  or  17  per  cent. 

70,  or  4,")  per  cent. 

!17,  or  21'.'?  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
17,  or  61  •')  per  cent,  of  whole. 
S  2.'),  or  3  )-7  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
I  2.5,  or  54'3  per  cent,  of  whole. 


Fbom  21  to  'a  Yeabs. 


31,  or  }!>  per  cent. 

10,  or  22-2  per  cent. 

1,  or  10  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
1,  or  10  per  cent,  of  whole. 
4,  or  40  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
4,  or  27  per  cent,  of  whole. 
2 

4,  or  11'7  per  cent. 

3,  or  21-4  per  cent. 

1,  or  .33-3  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
1,  or  00  per  cent,  of  whole. 
1,  or  33-3  per  ct.  at  that  ago. 

1,  or  33-3  per  cent,  of  whole. 
0 

4,  or     per  cent. 

6,  or  26  per  cent. 

n,  or  16-6  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
I  1,  or  lOJ  per  cent,  of  whole. 

2,  or  30-9  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
2,  or  20  per  cent,  of  whole. 

1 

9,  or  22  per  cent. 

1,  or  20  per  cent. 

0 
0 

0 


20,  or  16-3  per  cent. 

5,  or  13-')  per  cent. 

1,  or  20  per  cent,  at  that  age, 
1,  or  7"7  per  cent,  of  whole. 
1,  or  20  per  cent,  at  that  age, 
1,  or  11  per  cent  of  whole. 


2,  or  16-6  per  cent. 

7,  or  64-1  per  cent. 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

70,  or  13-4  per  cent. 

32.  or  20-8  per  cent. 

4,  or  12  per  cent,  at  that  ago, 

4,  or  12  per  cent  of  whole. 

5,  or  24-2  per  ct.  at  that  age. 

8,  or  17-4  per  cent,  of  whole. 


1  Here  and  elsewhere  in  those  columns  add  after  "  age"  of  tho.ie  with  acute  rhonniatism  who  were  so  affected 
and  who  were  f-ngagcd  in  the  class  of  emp'oynients  indicated  in  thi"  column  headed  ••  Male  I'ationts." 
a  Her  J  and  elsewhere  in  these  co.umns  "  whole''  applies  lo  the  whole  number  of  all  ages  of  tUojo  with  acuta 
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TABLE  TI. 

A^.T-TP-  HoTiT    AND  11.-326  Patiknts  affkctkd  with 


ABOVE  2d  YuABS. 


00,  or  7j  per  cent. 

23,  or  51  per  cent. 

S,  or  35  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

S,  or  RO  per  cent,  of  whole. 

5,  or  21  prr  cent,  at  that  age. 

■:<',  or  33  per  cent,  of  whole. 
13 

21,  or  70-6  per  cent. 

2,  or  11-3  per  cent. 

0 

0 
2 

61 ,  or  93  per  cent. 
S,  or  3')  per  cent. 
0 

3,  or  37  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
3,  or  3T-5  per  cent,  of  whole. 

14 

30,  or  73  per  cent. 

2,  or  40  per  cent. 

1,  or  50  per  cent,  at  that  ago. 

0 

4 

S3,  or  67'4  per  cent. 

13,  or  34  per  cent. 

2,  or  15-3  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

2,  or  l.")-3  per  cent,  of  whole. 
S,  or  23  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

3,  or  33-3  per  cent,  of  whole. 

n 

S,  or  66-6  per  cent. 

4,  or  30-6  per  cent. 

<  1 ,  or  2 j  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
I  1,  or  5'1  per  cent,  of  whole. 
^  2,  or  50  per  cent,  at  th:it  age. 
j  2,  or  100  per  cent,  of  whole. 
3 


Aan  ANT)  Occupa- 
tion NOT  STATED. 


Age  not  stated  14 


Total. 


.361,  or  69'4  per  cent. 

S52,  or  33  7  per  cent.  -|-  1  occupa- 
tion not  stated. 
12,  or  2  j  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

12,  or  36*3  per  cent,  of  whole. 

13,  or  2j  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
13,  or  2S-2  per  cent,  of  whole. 

47,  -(-  1  occupation  not  stated. 


Age  not  stated  27 

S  Ago  (?)  1-1-2  occ.  ) 
\  not  state  I  \ 
Ugo(?)l-fl  occ. 
)  not  stated  J 
\  Age  (?)  and  occ.  > 
(  not  stated  1  ] 
]  Ago  (?)  —  3  occ.  I 
{    not  stated  / 


221 

4.5 

10 

1.) 
15 

3S 

14 

2 

3 
2 

GO 
23 
1 


41 

5 

1 

0 
4 

1:9 
3S 
13 

n 

13 

12 
1! 
2 

2 
3 


Or 


5  40-4  per  cent,  of  the  males. 
I  22-1  per  ceoi.  of  the  whole.i 
^   V  29  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

)  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
5  Or  22  per  cent,  of  those  with 
j     acute  rheumatism. 
\  Or  33-3  per  ceni.  of  those  with 
)    acute  rheumatism. 

5  C-9  per  cent,  of  the  males. 
I  3-S  per  ceut.  of  tho  whole. 
„   t  9  per  cent,  of  tho  males. 

"  I      per  ceut.  of  the  whole. 
5  Or  14  por  rent,  uf  (hose  with 
)     acute  rheumatism. 
)  Or  21-4  per  cent,  of  those  wi  h. 
acute  iheumatisui. 


Or 


5  12'6  per  cent,  of  the  males. 
\  G-9  per  cent,  of  tho  whole. 
)  14-S  per  ceut.  of  the  males, 
j  7-1  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
(  Or  4-3  per  cent,  of  those  with 
I     acute  rheumatism. 
J  Or  3.5  per  cent,  of  those  with 
I    acute  rheumatism. 

_    5  9-3  per  cent,  of  the  males. 
}  4-1  per  cent,  of  the  wh  le. 


17 

4 

9 


547 

!  155  -f  3  occ. 
j  not  stated 
33  4- 2  occ. 
j  not  stated 
i  46-1-1  occ. 
j  not  stated 

62 


Or 


j  3-2  per  cent,  of  tho  males. 
1 1-.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


Or  20  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.rh. 


Or 


(  23-6  per  cent,  of  the  males. 
I  12-9  per  cent,  of  tho  whole. 
^  ,  S  24'5  per  cent,  of  tho  males. 

'  i  11-4  per  ceut.  of  the  whole. 
Or  35  per  cent,  of  those  with 

acute  rheumatism. 
Or  24-3  per  ceut.  of  those  with 
acute  rheumatism. 

„   S  2-2  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

^  ^  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
„    <j  S-4  i-er  cent,  of  the  mules. 

'  I  4  per  cent,  of  tho  wholo. 
j  Or  8-3  per  cent,  of  tho.se  with 
I     acute  rheumatism. 
1  Or  IC'6  per  cent,  of  those  with 
[  rheumatism. 

„  .  5  6-9  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

(  3-S  per  cent,  of  tho  whole. 

S  11  per  ceut.  of  the  males. 

j  5-3  per  cent,  of  tho  whole. 
Or  24  per  cent,  cf  those  with  ac.rh. 
Or  53  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.rh. 


rheumnti^m  whose  ages  were  stated,  and  who  wero  so  alTected,  who  were  engaged  iu  tho  class  of  ocoupntlous 
iLdicatcd  in  tho  column  headed  •'  Male  Paiiouls." 
1  Here  and  elsewhere  lu  this  column  "  whole"  a;iplies  to  tho  whole  uuraber  of  patients  of  both  1  e.\es. 
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PERICARDITrS. 


TABLE  IJ.— Continued. 


I'kmai.i!  I'atie.ntb. 


Servants 


■1 


rothor  dlsoanoB  except  acute 
rlicHiuatiKin  

Acute  rbcumatlmn  .  .  . 
Pc-ricarditis  .... 


Euilocardltls . 


Other  In-door 
itctire  em- 
ployments . 


L 

'Other  diseases  except  acute  , 
rhouiiiatisiu  and  acute  gout  i 
Acute  rheumatism    .  . 

Pericarditis  

Endocarditis  

.Acute  gout  


Sedentary  in-  | 
door  employ-  - 
ments   .  . 


f  Other  diseases  except  acute  , 
I   rheuiiiati.sm    ...  i 


Acute  rheumatism 
Pericarditis  .  .  . 
Endocarditis     .  , 


Married  women 
iviihout  spe- 
cial employ- 
ment.   .   .  . 


Out-of-door  em- 
ployment. 
Kept  a  stall .  . 


Of  no  occupa- 
tion, inchul- 
iiiR  girls  at 
school  .    .  . 


ToTAi,  of  female 
puiieuts    ,  . 


'Other  diseases  except  acute  , 
rheumatism  ( 

Acute  rheumatism     .    .  . 

Pericarditis  

Endocarditis  .... 


Other  diseases  except  acute  ) 
rheumatism  \ 

Acute  rheumatism     .    .    .  . 

Pericarditis  

.Endocarditis  


Other  diseases  except  acute  | 
rheumatism  J 

Acute  rheumatism     .   .    .  . 

Pericarditis  

Endocarditis  ' 


'Other  diseases  except  acnto  ? 
rlieuraatism  and  acute  gout  \ 

Acute  rheumatism  .  .  .  . 
Pericarditis  


Endocarditis . 
L Acute  gout 


Orand  Total 
cif  Mai.r  and 
Fk.malk  Pa- 

Illi.NTS  .     .  . 


'Other  diseases  except  acute  ) 
rheumatism  and  acute  gout  \ 
Acute  rheumatism    .    .    .  . 


Bei.ow  tiik  Aoh  op  21  Yeabb. 


64,  or  .•52'8  per  cent,  of  (lioso  > 
whoso  ages  are  stated.  j 
57,  or  r>7  per  cent. 

j  14,  or  21-.'>  per  ct,  at  that  age.' 
I  U,  or  7.3-7  pnr  ct.  of  lh<^  whole.= 
5  a.'i,  or  44  per  cent,  at  that  age 
(  2.'),  or        per  cent,  of  whole. 


Feom  21  ToZ.'j  Yhaks. 


],  or  1-4  per  cent. 

4,  or  lS-2  per  cent. 

0 

0 
0 


1,  or  2-7  per  cent. 

2,  or  22-3  per  cent. 

0 

1 1,  or  SO  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
;  1,  or  25  per  cent,  of  whole. 


3,  or  4-3  per  cent. 

0 

0 

0 


57,  or  100  per  cent. 
14,  or  93  per  cent. 


60,  or  30-8  per  cent. 
22,  or  22  per  cent. 

4,  or  18-2  perct.  at  that  age. 

4,  or  22-2  j  erct.  of  th..-  whole. 
10,  or  4.0-.0  per  et.  at  thai  age. 
10,  or  23-2perct.  of  the  whole. 

n,  or  12-5  per  cent. 
4,  or  18-2  per  cent. 

5  1,  or  25  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
(  1,  or  25  per  ct.  of  the  whole 
1,  or  25  per  cent. 
0 


5,  or  1.3-8  per  cent. 

0 
0 

0 

9,  or  12-6  per  cent. 

6,  or  37-5  per  cent. 

U,  or  16-6  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
I  1,  or  50  per  ct.  of  the  whole. 


1,  or  50  per  cent. 

0 

0 


2, or  14-4  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
0,  or  43  por  cent,  at  that  age. 


126,  or  29  per  cent. 

77,  or  47-2  per  cent. 

<  17,  or  22  per  cent,  at  that  age 
n7,  or  G.i-.S  per  ct.  of  tlie  whole 
S  32,  or  41-5  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
I  32,  or  03-3  per  ct.  of  the  whole 
0 


Pericarditis  . 
Endocarditis . 
Acute  gout  . 


215,  or  22-'i  per  cent,  of  the 
wliolo  with  ages  stated. 

147,  or  46-7  per  cent. 


5  34,  or  33  per  cent,  at  tliat  age. 


,  or  .W-U  perct.  of  the  wliolo. 
I  57,  or  .■i8-8  per  ct.  at  tliat  age. 
!  57,  or  6.3  per  ct.  of  the  whole. 

0 


1,  or  7  per  cent. 

0 
0 


83,  or  19  per  cent. 
34 

6,  or  17-C  per  ct.  at  that  age. 

C,  or  22-2 perct. of  the  whole. 
11,  or  32-3  jier  ct.  at  tliai  age. 
11,  or  lS-3per  ct.  of  the  whole. 

0 

153.  or  16  per  cent,  of  whole, 
with  ages  stated. 

06,  or  20-8  per  cent. 

10,  or  15  per  ct.  at  that  age. 
10,  or perct.  of  the  whole. 
19,  or2.S-S  per  ct.  at  that  ago. 
19,  or  IS  J  er  ct.  of  the  whole. 


ed 


•Here  and  elsewhere  In  these  coiumnsadd  after  "  au'f"  of  those  with  acute  rheumatism  who  were  so  afTer- 
and  who  were  engaged  in  the  class  of  cmiiloymeiits  indicat  ed  in  the  column  headed  "  .Vale  Patients  •■ 
2  Here  and  elsewhere  In  the.se  columns  "  whole"  applies  to  the  whole  number  of  all  ages  of  those  with  acute 


AGE,  SEX,  AND  OCCUPATION  IN   ACUTE  BIIEUMATISM. 
TABLE  II.— Continued. 


435 


Above  25  Years. 


AQE  AXD  Occupa- 
tion NOT  STATED. 


71,  or  36'4  per  cent. 

21,  or  21  per  cent. 
1,  or  4-7  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
l',  or  5-2  per  cent,  of  whole. 
8,  or  3S  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
S,  or  18  per  cent,  of  whole. 

62,  or  86-1  per  cent. 

13,  or  62  per  cent. 
3,  or  37-7  per  cent,  at  that  age.  ) 
3^  or  75  per  cent,  of  whole.  i 

3,  or  75  per  cent. 

3 


31.  or  Sl-.T  per  cent. 
7,  or  77-7  per  cent. 
0 

3,  or  43  per  cent,  at  that  age.  ) 
3,  or  75  per  cent,  of  whole.  J 

S9,  or  83  per  cent. 

10,  or  62-5  per  cent. 

1,  or  10  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

1,  or  iO  per  cent,  of  whole. 
(  2,  or  20  per  cent,  at  that  ago. 
I  2,  or  100  per  cent,  of  whoJe. 


2,  or  100  per  cent. 

] ,  or  50  per  cent. 
0 

1,  or  100  per  cent,  at  that  age. 


225,  or  51'S  per  c"nt. 

53  4- 1  occupation  not  stated. 

4,  or  7-.")  per  cent,  at  that  age.  ) 

4,  or  15  per  cent,  of  whole.  5 
17,  or  32-7  per  cent,  at  that  age.  | 
17,  or  28' i  per  cent,  of  whole.  J 

3 


<  586,  or  61-4  per  cent,  of  those  ) 
(  with  ages  stated.  S 
)  104  -|-  2  occupittiun  not  stated,  or 
}    32-8  per  cent. 

(16+1  occupation  not  stated,  or 

<  15-4  per  cent,  at  that  age,  or 
(    26-0  per  cent,  of  tho  whole. 

5 .30,  or  29-4  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
I  30,  or  2S'3  per  cent,  of  whole. 

50 


Age  not  stated  9 
1 


Total. 


1 
1 

19 

3 
1 


..  46 

Age  (?)  5+2  occ.  ) 
not  stated.  ^ 

I  Ago  (7)  1+2  occ. 
I    not  stated.  . 

Ago  (?)]+]  occ.  ) 

not  stated.  \ 
Ago  and  occ.  not  / 

stated  3  ^ 


204 

101 
19 
43 

77 

22 

6 

4 
3 

38 

9 
0 


17 
2 
2 


57 


16 


453 


_  5  42  per  cent,  of  the  females. 
^'^ )  20-4  por  cent,  of  the  whole. 
„   S  60-5  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

I  31  -3  per  cout.  of  the  whole. 
I  Or  18-8  per  cent,  of  those  with 
I    acute  rheumatism. 
I  Or  42-5  per  cent,  of  those  with 
[    acute  rheumatism. 

5 15  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

I  7-7  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
„   ij  13-7  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

I  6-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
(.  Or  22'7  per  cent,  of  those  with 
'     acute  rheumatism. 
Or  IS  por  cent,  of  those  with 

acute  rheumatism. 


5  8-4  per  cent,  of  tho  females 
'  I  3-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
„   5  5-4  per  cent,  of  tho  females 
"  I  2-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

1 


Or  44-4  per  cent,  of  those  with 
acute  rheumatism. 

<  10-3  per  cent,  of  tho  females. 

(  7-5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

5  10-2  por  cent,  of  the  females. 
^''1  6-3  per  ceut.  of  the  whole. 
;  Or  11-8  per  cent,  of  those  with 
I     acute  rheumatism, 
i  Or  ll'S  per  cent,  of  those  with 
I    acute  rheumatism. 

„   (  0  4  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

I  0-2  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
„   I  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  fi'males. 

(  0-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Or  50  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.rh. 


12-5  per  cent,  of  the  females. 
5-7  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
„   S  9-6  per  cent,  of  tho  females. 

(5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Or  13-5  per  ct.  of  those  with  uc.  rh. 
Or  44  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.  rh. 


I  167  +  1  occ.  ) 
I  not  stated  J 


28 

61 
3 


1000 

;  322  +  4  occ. 
I  not  stated 

61  +  2occ. 
not  stated 

I  107  +  1  occ. 
I  not  stated 
i  !>')  -i-  3  occ. 
i  not  stated 


rheumatism  whoso  ages  woi  o  stated,  and  who  wore  so  affoctod,  who  wcro  engaged  in  tho  class  of  occupations 
indicated  In  tho  column  headed  "Male  I'atlonts." 
I  lloro  and  eUewhoro  In  this  column  "  whole"  applies  to  tho  whole  number  of  patients  of  both  sexes. 
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PHRrOARDITrS, 


The  accornpaiiyins  Tables  show  (1)  the 
in-oimrtion  in  wliich  fein:vle  doiiKjHtic  ser- 
vants  aircctud  with  acute  rlieuinatisiii 
woro  attacked  1)y  endocarditis  and  Peri- 
c.irditis,  and  the  intluencc  of  age  in  tiie 


proportionate  production  of  tliose  atfec- 
tions  of  tiie  heart  in  tliat  disease  ;  and 
C2)  tl)e  relation  of  the  degree  of  the  joint 
adection  to  the  degree  of  the  heart  allec- 
tiou  in  those  cases. 


1.  Degree  of  tlio  Joint  Affection  in  Sorvants  affectod  with  Acute  Rheumatism,  in  relation 

to  Ago  ami  Heart  Aliection. 


.Tniiit 
Alfeciiua. 


Very  severe. 

Severe   

Rathei"  severe 
Kot  severe . 

Slight  

Doubtful  .. 

Total.. 


No 

Eadocarditis. 


End  )car(lltls 
threatened  or 
probable. 


Endocarditle. 


2 
10 
7 
5 
1 
0 


2a  9 


PericardltlH. 


Total. 


01 


1 

6 
U 
4 

n 

0 


0 
12 
3 
5 
0 
1 


0  ra  II  d 
To:al. 


8 
41 
.32 
18 
1 
1 


22  21 


101 


2.  Degree  of  the  Joint  Affection  in  Servants  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  the  Heart  Affection 

in  the  cases  of  Rheumatic  Pericarditis. 


Degree  of  the 
Joint  Affection. 

Degree  of  the  Heart  Affection. 

Total 
Degree  of 
the  .Joint 
Affection. 

Fatal. 

Very- 
Severe. 

Severe. 

Eathnr 
Severe. 

Not 
Severe. 

Slight. 

Severe  

Halher  severe  

Heart  affection  . . 

] 

0 
0 
1 

5 
1 

0 

0 

0 
0 
1 
0 

2 
1 

0 

0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 

6 
9 
.3 
1 

2 

fi 

6 

1 

1 

19 

_  I  will  now  briefly  consider  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  rcm^iining  female  ixitients  who 
v/cre  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism.  I 
have  thrown  into  one  group  the  cooks, 
charwomen,  nurses,  and  laundresses,  who 
numbered  altogether  22.  Of  these  5  had 
Pericarditis,  4  of  whom  had  endocarditis 
also,  and  4  had  simple  endocarditis  ;  in  7 
endocarditis  was  threatened  or  probable  ; 
and  in  G  the  heart  gave  no  evidence  of 
being  afTccted.  Of  the  whole  number  less 
than  a  fifth  were  younger  than  21  (4  in 
21').  Of  the  five  cases  with  Pericarditis, 
in  one  the  attack  was  severe  but  transient, 
and  in  that  patient  the  joint  affection  was 
severe.  In  two  others  the  heart  alTcction 
was  rather  .severe,  and  in  the  remaining 
two  it  was  slight,  while  in  none  of  these 
Avas  the  jf)int  affection  severe. 

Nine  of  the  women  followed  sedentary 
employments,  using  chiefly  the  needle  ; 
and  in  none  of  these  M-as  there  Pericar- 
ditis ;  four  of  them,  however,  had  endo- 
carditis. 

The  married  women  numbered  17,  and 
of  these  only  two  had  Pericarditis  and 
endocarditis,  one   severely,  the  other 

'  In  one  of  the  22  cases  belonging  to  this 
group  the  age  of  the  patient  is  not  stated. 


slightly.  In  both  the  joint  affection  was 
rather  severe.  Of  the  remainder,  2  had 
simple  endocarditis,  and  5  were  threat- 
ened with  it,  while  one-half  (8)  gave  no 
sign  of  heart  aflection.  These  patients 
were  all  older  than  23. 

Sixteen  of  the  female  patients  had  no 
occupation,  only  one  of  whom  was  above 
the  age  of  20.  Only  two  of  them  had 
Pericarditis,  one  of  whom  had  endocar- 
ditis also  ;  in  one  of  these  the  heart  affec- 
tion was  fatal,  in  the  other  it  was  severe  ; 
and  in  one  of  them  the  joint  aflection  was 
severe,  while  in  the  other  that  ended 
fatally  it  was  so  only  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree. Seven  of  these  cases  had  simple 
endocarditis  and  2  were  threatened  with 
it ;  while  5  of  them  presented  no  indica- 
tion of  endocarditis. 

These  coses,  taken  as  a  whole,  show 
that  those  women  who  folloM  ed  at  a  ma- 
ture age  occupations  as  laborious  as  the 
young  servants,  were  afl'ccted  in  but  a 
moderate  proportion  with  Pericarditis, 
and  that  in  a  comparativel}'  mild  form. 
They  also  show  that  those  of  tender  age 
who  followed  no  occupation  were  not  at- 
tacked with  inflammation  of  the  heart 
Avith  anylhing  like  the  same  frequency  as 
young  female  servants.    "We  thus  see,  in 


AGE,  SEX,  A 


ND  OCCUPATION  IN  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 
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brief  that  in  acute  rhcnniatism  affecting 
the  ti'malc  sex,  youth  with  labor  is  near  y 
ahvavs  attacked  or  threatened  with  endo- 
carditis or  Pericarditis,  or  bo  h ;  tliat 
youth  witliout  labor  is  thus  attacked  with 
comparative  infrequency  ;  and  that  ma- 
ture a<^e  with  labor  is  attacked  less  ire- 
nuently  and  much  less  severely  with  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  than  youth  wiih 

labor.  ,  i.  -11  „ 

The  male  patients  give  us  two  great  ilhis- 
trations.  One  of  these  is  supplied  by 
those  working  indoors,  and  they  natural  y 
run  in  the  same  grooves  as  the  teiuale 
patients,  who  were,  all  but  two,  occupied 
indoors.  The  other  is  supplied  by  those 
foUowing  out  of  door  occupations;,  and 
they  stand  completely  apart  in  kind  of 
labor  age,  and  character  of  disease,  as 
well  as  m  sex,  from  the  female  patients, 
whose  cases  have  just  been  considered. 

I  have  brought  "the  male  patients  work- 
ing indoors  including  ten  servants,  into 
on'e  group,  numbering  37.     In  several 
features  this  group  presents  a  remarkable 
ao-reement  as  regards  age  and  the  fre- 
quency of  heart  affection,  and  especially 
of  Pericarditis,  with  the  important  and 
large  analogous  group  of  female  servants. 
Thus  in  each  group  more  than  half  of  the 
patients  were  "below  the  age  of  21  (of  the 
male  patients  19  in  37,  of  the  female  ser- 
vants 57  in  100) in  each,  the  proportion 
of  cases  Avith  Pericarditis  Avas  great, 
amounting  among  the  males  to  one-third 
(13  in  87),  among  the  female  servants  to 
one-fifth  (19  in  101) ;  in  each  three-fourths 
of  those  thus  affected  with  Pericarditis 
were  below  the  age  of  21  (10  of  the  13 
male  patients,  and  14  of  the  19  female 
servants);  in  each  the  proportion  of  those 
in  whom  the  heart  presented  no  sign  of 
inflammation  was  small,  amounting  to 
one-sixth  of  those  male  patients  (6  in  37), 
and  one-eighth  of  the  female  servants  (12 
in  101)    and  in  each  few  of  the  patients 
whose  hearts  were  thus  unaffected  were 
below  the  age  of  21,  amounting  to  fully 
one-third  of  those  male  patients  (3  in  7), 
and  to  one-fourth  of  the  female  servants 
(3  in   13).     Here,  however,  this  close 
parallel  ends,  since  among  the  patients 
affected  with  acute  rheumatism  above  the 
age  of  25,  Pericarditis  attacked  the  men 
working  indoors  more  frequently  (2  in  13) 
than  the  female  servants  (1  in  22),  and 
among  those  with  Pericarditis,  less  than 
one-half  of  the  males  (6  in  13),  and  almost 
as  many  as  three-fourths  of  the  females 
(15  in  19)  were  attacked  with  severity ; 
wliile  the  proportion  of  cases  affected  or 
tiireatcncd  witli  simple  endocarditis  Avas 
much  smaller  among  the  male  patients  (9 
and  9  respectively  in  37)  than  the  female 
servants  (42  and  20  in  101). 


Lookin"-  at  these  two  sections  of  the 
patients  in  their  larger  and  more  vital  re- 
lations, it  is  evident  that  in  both  sexes 
the  same  causes  produce,  under  like  con- 
ditions, the  same  effects ;  and  that  a  very 
laroe  proportion  of  the  young  persons  who 
work  on  foot  indoors  during  many  hours^ 
daily  are  attacked  with  inflammation  ot 
the  heart  when  affected  with  acute  rheu- 
matism, while  a  very  small  proportion  are 
thus  attacked  of  the  men  and  women  ot 


'  In  one  of  the  00  female  servants  affeetiKl 
with  acute  rlu'iiniatism,  tlio  age  of  the  pa- 
tient is  not  stated. 


LllLia    tll/Lllv-.n-'---'   . 

mature  age  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 

manner.  ,      ■  c 

If  we  looked  solely  to  the  kind  of  em- 
ployments just  considered  it  Avould  be 
natural  to  infer  that  overwork  indoors  in 
young  people  of  both  sexes  was  the  mam 
cau^e'of  acute  rheumatism  and  of  its  at- 
tendant Pericarditis  and  endocarditis. 
AVhile,  however,  as  Ave  have  just  seen, 
the  Avhole  of  the  female  patients  Avith  oc- 
cupations Avere  engaged  indoors,  save  tAVO 
poor  Avomen  who  each  kept  a  stall,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  male  patients 
Avorked  indoors. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  male  pa- 
tients afl'ected  Avith  acute  rheumatism, 
amounting  nearly  to  three-fifths  (82  in 
154)  excluding  those  Avorking  Avith  lead, 
AVorked  out  of  doors.    More  than  one-half 
of  these  (45  in  84)  were  engaged  in  hard 
labor.    Pericarditis  attacked  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  these  patients  (10  in  45).  We 
here  find,  Avhat  is  at  first  sight  an  miex- 
pected  result,  that  of  these  laborious 
Avorkers  out  of  doors  thus  attacked  Avith 
Pericarditis  only  one  in  ten  was  below 
the  a"-e  of  21 ;  Avhereas  of  the  male  indoor 
workers  thus  affected,  fully  three-fourths 
(10  in  13)  Avere  beloAV  that  age.    If  we 
look  at  those  of  older  age,  Ave  find  the 
scale  exactly  reversed;  since  of  those 
laboring  out  of  doors  four-fifths  (8  in  10) 
Avere  above  the  age  of  25;  Avhile  of  those 
AVorking  indoors  only  one- sixth  (2  in  13) 
Avere  above  that  age.    AVc  here,  I  con- 
sider, find  the  explanation,  that  I  prom- 
ised Avhen  considering  age,  of  the  tAvofold 
flxct,  that  the  male  cases  of  Pericarditis 
usually  combined  with  endocarditis  out- 
number the  female  cases  by  one-fifth  (35 
to  28)  ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  men 
so  affected  above  the  age  of  25  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Avomen  so 
affected  (men  Avith  Pericarditis  13  in  53, 
Avomen  4  in  53).    I  think  we  may  infer 
from  these  facts  that  excessive  labor  in 
the  open  air  in  men  of  mature  age  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  hav- 
ing a  strong  tendency  to  Pericarditis. 

Male  patients  Avith  acute  rheumatism, 
Avhose  occupation  Avas  chiefly  on  foot,  such 
as  Avatchmen  and  porters-;  and  those  em- 
ployed with  horses  and  in  stables,  avIiosc 
habits  make  them  liable  to  gout,  includ- 
ing coachmen,  cal)men,  and  grooms  ;  did 
not  snff(M-  fi-om  Pericarditis  so  froquontly 
as  those  Avho  were  engaged  in  hard  labor: 
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since  of  tlioso  working  on  foot  only  one 
seventh  ('J  in  14)  and^ol'  Llio.se  employed 
with  horses  only  one-twenty-third  (1  In 
2^),  while  of  tiio.se  whose  work  was  laho- 
rious,  nearly  one-fourth  (10  in  45;  were 
thus  attacked. 

Tliese  facts  support  the  view  that  Peri- 
carditis tends  to  attack  men  ol'  mature 
age  allected  with  acute  rheumatism  when 
their  work  is  hard,  hut  not  when  it  is 
comparatively  easy. 

It  remains  to  me  to  speak  of  two  other 
classes  of  eniployinciits,  painters  and 
plumhers  on  the  one  hand,  and  waiters 
and  barmen  on  tlie  other,  who  tend  to 
have  gout  much  more  frequently  than 
acute  rheumatism.  I  find,  however,  that 
11  waiters  and  barmen  and  5  of  those 
working  with  lead  were  attacked  with 
acute  rheumatism.  One  of  each  of  those 
classes  was  attacked  with  Pericarditis, 
both  of  whom  were  above  30  years  of  age! 
Seven  of  the  waiters  and  barmen  and  two 
of  the  workers  in  lead  presented  no  sign 
of  heart  atlection.  These  were  all  but  one 
below  the  age  of  24,  and  in  none  of  them 
■was  the  great  toe  affected. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  when  bar- 
men, painters,  or  workers  among  horses, 
whose  employments  tend  to  induce  gout| 
are  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism,  es- 
pecially when  young,  they  do  not  tend  to  ' 
have  Pericarditis  or  endocarditis. 


II-— The  Affectiokt  of  the  Joints  in 
Kheitmatic  Pericakditis. 

The  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  the 
inflammation  of  the  heart  'in  acute  rheu- 


niatism  form  one  disease.  AVe  know  that 
111  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  the 
heart  shows  no  sign  of  being  touched  by 
the  disease,  and  here  and  there  perlians 
in  a  very  rare  instance  the  heart  is  at- 
tacked with  inflammation  when  the  joints 
are  Iree  fn.m  it.  The  unity  of  the  two 
pliases  of  the  disease,  the  external  phase 
111  the  joints,  and  the  internal  m  the 
fibrous  structures  of  the  exterior  and  the 
interior  of  the  heart  being  established,  we 
have  to  inquire  what  was  the  relative  in- 
tensity of  the  inflammation  of  the  joints 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  lieart  in  my 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  especially 
in  those  affected  with  Pericarditis. 

We  have  just  seen  that  in  servants  at- 
tacked with  acute  rlieumatism,  the  joint 
was,  as  a  rule,  only  of  moderate  severity 
when  the  heart  gave  no  signs  of  beiu"- 
affected  ;  that  the  joint  affection  was  more 
severe  when  the  heart  was  threatened  or 
probably  attacked  with  endocarditis  ;  and 
that  the  severity  of  the  joint  affection  in- 
creased in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  in- 
creased certainty  and  severity  of  the 
heart  aflfection  ;  the  joint  aflection  being 
greater  when  simple  endocarditis  was  ac- 
tually present  than  when  it  M'as  threat- 
ened or  probable,  and  much  greater  when 
the  heart  was  attacked  with  both  endo- 
carditis and  Pericarditis. 

I  find  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
Table,  showing  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
the  joint  aflection  in  relation  to  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  endocarditis  and 
Pericarditis  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism. 


Degree  of  intensity  of  the  Joint  Affection  in  relation  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
Endocarditis  and  Pericarditis  in  cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism. 


Joint  Affection, 

No  Endo- 
carditis. 

Endocarditis 
thrcatpned 
or  probable. 

Endocarditis 

Pericarditis. 

J        E  >       5:  >. 
El            I       c  c. 

Rather  severe    ,    •    ,  , 

Slight  

Doubtful  

0 
22 
34 
18 
4 
1 

1 

32 
35 

7 
1 
0 

2 
46 
42 
15 
2 
1 

12 
25 
18 
6 
1 
1 

15  —    8  =  7 
125  _  41  =  84 
129  —  32  =  97 
46  —  18  =  28 
8—1=7 
3—1=2 

79 

76 

108 

63 

326  —101  =225 

Thus  the  joint  aflfection  was  severe  in 
one-fourth  (22  in  78)'  of  those  jiatients  in 
whom  the  heart  gave  no  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  in  two-fifths  (32  in  70)  of  those  in 
whom  endocanVitis  was  thrtiatcned  or 
probable  ;  in  more  than  two-fifths  (48  in 

'  The  degree  of  the  joint  affection  was  not 
stat(!d  in  ojie  of  the  79  cases  belonging  to  this 
group. 


107)'  of  those  affected  with  simple  endo- 
carditis, and  in  three-fifths  (.'57  in  62)*' of 
those  who  were  attacked  with  Pericardi- 

'  The  degree  of  the  joint  affection  was  not 
stated  in  one  of  the  108  cases  belonging  to 
this  group. 

'  Tlin  degree  of  the  joint  affection  was  not 
stated  in  owe  of  the  63  cases  belonging  to  this 
group. 
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tis,  but  9  of  whom  (54)  had  endocar- 
ditis also. 

The  iiiHamraatiou  of  the  joints  was  very 
intense  in  1'2  of  the  37  patients  with  Peri- 
carditis, usually  coupled  with  endocardi- 
tis, in  whom  the  inflammation  of  the 


joints  was  severe,  whereas  in  only  3  of  the 
184  patients  in  whom  simple  endocarditis 
Avas  present  or  threatened,  and  in  none  of 
the  79  in  whom  the  heart  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  being  affected,  was  the  joint 
affection  of  this  great  degree  of  intensity. 


Table  -iviD-  the  actual  number  of  the  Joint  Affection  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  Heart 
°  Affection  in  62'  cases  of  Eheuinatio  Pericarditis. 


Joiut  Afifection. 


The  joint  affection  was  very  severe  in  12  cases  

Of  ihese  lliB  heart  affeciiou  was  I'atat  in  

"  "  very  severe  in  

"  "  severe  in  

u  "  rather  severe iu  

The  joint  affection  was  severe  iu  2j  cases  

Of  ihese  the  heart  affection  was  fatal  in  

n  "  very  severe  in  

"  severe  iu  

"  <'  rather  severe  in  

"  "  not  severe  in  

The  joint  affection  was  rather  severe  in  IS  cases  

Of  these  the  heart  affection  was  fatal  in  

"  "  very  severe  in  

"  "  severe  In  

"  rather  severe  in  

"  "  not  severe  2,  or  slight  3  in 

The  joint  affection  was  not  severe  6,  or  slight  1  =  7  

Oi  these  the  heart  affection  was  fatal  iu  

"  "  very  severe  in  

"  "  severe  in  

"  "  rather  severe  in  

"  "  not  severe  or  slight  in  

The  joint  affection  was  not  described  (?)  in  1  

lu  this  case  there  were  no  signs  of  Endocardiiis. 

Of  the  total  of  the  above  63  cases  of  Pericarditis,  the 

heart  affcc'ion  was  fatal  in  

The  heart  affection  was  very  severe  in  

"  "         severe  in  

"  "         rather  severe  

"  "         not  severe  or  slight  in  .. . 

Total  number  of  cases  


Heart  Affection. 


Fatal. 

Very 
severe. 

Severe. 

Eather 
severe. 

Not 
severe, 

or 
slight. 

Total. 

.... 

12 

6 

.... 

3 

22 

.... 

23 

"z 

.... 

7 

113 

3« 

2« 

18 

0 

2 

5 

6* 

7 

0 

2 

4 

1 

4 

15 

21 

15 

64 

In  the  cases  of  Pericarditis,  there  was  ' 
a  close  correspondence  in  severity  between 
the  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  the 
inflammation  of  the  heart.  The  above 
Table  shows  in  detail  the  degree  of  the  joint 
affection  in  relation  to  the  degree  oi'  the 


'  In  1  of  the  63  cases  of  Rheumatic  Pericar- 
diti.s  the  condition  of  the  joints  is  not  de- 
scribed. 

2  In  those  2  cases  the  signs  of  Endocarditis 
WfM-e  absent  or  doubtful. 

*  In  2  of  those  cases  the  signs  of  Endocar- 
ditis were  absent  or  doubtful. 

*  In  1  of  those  cases  the  signs  of  Endocar- 
ditis were  absent  or  doubtful. 

5  In  this  case  Endocarditis  was  absent  or 
doubtful. 


heart  affection  in  sixty-two  cases  of  Rheu- 
matic Pericarditis.'  "The  joint  aflection 
was  very  severe  in  12  cases,  and  in  three- 
fifths  of  those  cases  (7)  the  heart  affection 
was  very  severe,  being  fatal  in  one ;  in 
one-fourth  of  them  (3)  it  was  severe  ;  and 
in  only  one-sixth  of  them  (2)  was  it  of 
moderate  severity.  The  joint  affection 
was  severe  in  25  cases,  and  in  one-third  of 
those  cases  (9)  the  heart  aflection  was 
very  severe  ;  in  less  than  one-half  of  them 
(11)  it  was  severe,  and  in  one-fifth  of 
them  (5)  it  was  of  moderate  severity,  or 
slight.  If  we  combine  these  two  groups 
of  cases,  amounting  to  37,  that  were 

'  In  one  of  the  63  cases  of  Pericarditis  the 
joint  affection  was  not  described. 
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marked  by  liio  severitj'  of  tlie  joint  aflc'c- 
liou,  WL-  (iiul  (liiit  ill  loiir-IiCLli.s  of  tlicm 
(;50)  tiu!  uH'cfticjii  ol'  the  heart  wa.s  severe, 
Avhiie  in  oiie-lil'ili  of  tlieiu  (7)  it  was  not 
povere  or  only  moderately  so.  Endoear- 
ditis  was  present  in  all  but  two  of  the  30 
cases  in  which  the  affection  both  of  the 
joints  and  the  heart  was  severe  ;  while 
the  signs  of  endocarditis  -were  either  ab- 
sent or  doubtful  in  4  of  the  7  cases  in 
which  the  affection  of  the  joints  was 
severe,  while  that  of  the  heart  was  either 
of  moderate  severity  or  slight. 

If  Ave  examine  tliose  cases,  amounting 
to  26,  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number, 
in  which  the  degree  of  the  joint  afl'ection 
was  below  the  line  of  severity,  we  find 
that  in  18  of  them  the  affection  of  the 
joints  was  only  of  moderate  severity, 
Avhile  in  7  of  them  it  was  shght ;  and 
that  in  two-fifths  of  these  (10)  the  heart 
afl'ection  was  severe,  while  in  three-fifths 
of  them  (15)  it  was  either  slight  or  of 
moderate  severity.  We  find,  then,  that 
in  the  37  cases  of  Pericarditis  in  which 
the  joint  affection  was  more  severe,  the 
heart  affection  was  more  severe  in  four- 
fifths  (30)  and  less  severe  in  one-fifth  (7)  ; 
while  in  the  25  cases  of  Pericarditis  in 
which  the  joint  affection  was  less  severe, 
the  heart  affection  was  more  severe  in 
two-fifths  (10)  and  less  severe  in  three- 
fifths  (15). 


III. — The  Degree  of  the  Joint  Af- 
fection DURING  the  Acme  of  the 
Effusion  into  the  Pericardium. 

When  the  exterior  of  the  heart  is  at- 
tacked by  inflammation  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  the  distress  and  oppression 
in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
chest  is  often  so  great  as  to  call  the  pa- 
tient's attention  away  from  the  seat  of 
suffering  in  the  joints.  At  the  same  time 
the  physician  or  the  clinical  clerk  is  so 
much  interested  in  the  state  of  the  central 
organ  that  he  readily  overlooks  that  of 
the  joints.  I  find  that  in  12  of  the  45 
cases  given  in  the  accompanying  plans 
(sec  pages  478,  479),  the  condition  of  the 
joints  w-as  not  reported  during  the  acme 
of  the  pericardial  effusion,  and  in  one 
other  case  the  joint  affection  was  not 
noted  until  the  attack  of  Pericarditis  had 
declared  itself. 

The  state  of  the  joints  during  the  period 
of  the  acme  of  the  infiannnation  of  the 
exterior  of  the  heart,  marked  by  the  ex- 
tent of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  being 
then  at  its  height,  is  shown  in  32  of  the 
45  patients  imder  examination.  These 
cases  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
two  groups;  in  one  of  these,  amounting 
to  12,  the  Pericarditis  was  at  its  acme  at 
the  time  of  admission,  or  on  the  follow- 


ing day  ;  while  in  the  remaining  20  cases 
the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  reached 
its  acme  after  the  admission  of  tlie  pa- 
tient. In  the  latter  set  of  cases,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  joint  affection  had  been, 
as  a  rule,  modified  and  lessened  l)y  rest 
and  sootliing  treatment,  and,  especially  in 
four-fifths  of  the  cases,  by  opium  given  at 
repeated  intervals ;  while  in  the  former 
I  set  of  cases  in  which  the  pericarditis  was 
at  its  height  at  the  time  of  admission,  the 
joint  aflection  had  been,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what aggravated  by  the  removal  of  the 
patient  from  home  to  hospital.  The  set 
of  cases,  therefore,  that  were  admitted 
with  pericarditis  at  its  height  show  the 
natural  relation  of  the  degree  of  the  joint 
aflection  to  that  of  the  heart  aflx-ction 
during;  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  a  manner  less  aflccted  by  other 
influences  than  the  set  in  which  the  peri- 
carditis came  on  and  reached  its  height 
after  admission. 

The  inflammation  of  the  joints  was 
severe  at  the  time  of  admission  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  patients  (7  in  12) 
who  came  in  with  the  Pericarditis  at  its 
height,  and  in  six  of  these  seven  cases  the 
joint  affection  was  of  about  equal  severity 
before  admission  and  at  the  time  of  the 
acme  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  ; 
while  in  one  of  them  the  joints  were  less 
severely  affected  before  tlian  during  the 
period  of  the  height  of  the  Pericarditis. 

In  two-fifths  of  this  group  of  cases  (5 
in  12)  the  joint  affection  was  not  severe 
when  the  Pericarditis  was  at  its  height, 
at  the  time  of  admission  or  on  the  next 
da}',  and  in  three  and  perhaps  in  four  of 
these  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  was 
more  severe  before  admission  than  after 
it  and  during  the  period  of  the  acme  of 
the  effusion  into  the  pericardium.  The 
remaining  case  stands  alone,  since  in  it, 
although  the  affection  of  the  heart  proved 
fatal,  that  of  the  joints  Avas  but  shght, 
both  before  and  after  admission. 

The  second  group  consists  of  twenty 
cases  in  Avhich  the  efl^usion  into  the  pei'i- 
cardium  reached  its  acme  after  admis- 
sion ;  and  itAvill  be  seen  that  the  relation 
of  the  joint  affection  to  the  heart  affection 
was  very  difl'erent  in  this  group  from  Avhat 
it  Avas  in  the  former  one  in  which  the 
patients  came  in  when  the  Pericarditis 
Avas  at  its  height. 

The  inflammation  of  the  joints  was  more 
severe  at  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  peri- 
cardial effusion  than  before  that  period 
in  one-fifth  of  these  cases  (4  in  20],  and 
it  Avas  of  equal  severity  during  the  tAvo 
periods  in  one  other  case. 

The  affection  of  the  joints  became  less 
severe  during  the  period  of  the  acme  of 
Pericarditis  than  Isefore  that  period  in 
three-fourths  of  these  cases  (15  in  20). 
Four-fifths  of  these  patients  (12  in  15) 
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took  repeated  doses  of  opium  with  less- 
eniu"  joint  affection  during  tlie  acme  ot 
roricai-ditis,  while  only  one  of  the  tour 
patients  with  increasing  joint  affection 
during  the  acme  was  placed  under  the 
influence  of  opium. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  look  only  to  the 
first  "roup,  or  only  to  the  second  group  ot 
these°cases,  we  should  arrive  at  opposite 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relation  ot 
the  deo-ree  of  the  joint  affection  to  that  ot 
the  heart  affection  during  the  acme  ot 
Pericarditis.  Thus  the  joint  affection 
lessened  during  the  acme  of  the  disease 
in  one-third  of  the  first  group  ^4  m  16} 
and  in  three-fourths  of  the  second  group 
(15  in  20).  The  influence  of  repeated 
doses  of  opium  evidently  told  on  the 
second  group  of  cases,  and  the  movement 
of  the  patients  from  their  homes  to  the 
hospital,  on  the  first  group  of  cases, _  to 
modify  the  relation  of  the  joint  affection 
to  the  heart  affection. 

Time  in  the  Hospital  in  relation  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  Endocarditis  and  Pericarditis 

in  cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism. 


I  think  that  we  may  safely  draw  an  in- 
ference midway  hetween  these  two  ex- 
treme illustrations,  and  consider  that  ni 
about  one-half  of  the  cases  of  Pericarditis 
the  joint  affection  was  of  equal  severity 
during  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  before  that  period  ;  and  that  in 
about  one-half  of  them  the  joint  affection 
became  less  severe  when  the  Pericarditis 
was  at  its  height.  The  general  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  this  inference,  that 
the  joint  affection  tends  to  lessen  in  sever- 
ity when  Pericarditis  is  at  its  height  in 
about  one-half  of  the  cases. 

IY.—Tjjme  IK  THE  Hospital. 

The  accompanying  Table  shows  the 
average  time  that  the  patients  remained 
in  the  hospital  in  relation  to  the  absence 
or  presence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis 
in  acute  rheumatism  : — 


In  the  Hospital. 

No 

Endocarditis 

Endocarditis 
threaieiied 
or  probable. 

Endocarditis 

Pericarditis. 

Total. 

From   6  to  20  days  

Over  50  days  

An  uncertain  number  of  days  . 

33 
23 
15 
3 
2 

22 
21 
21 
8 
2 

14 
31 
37 
21 
3 

7 
8 
16 
28 
4 

76 
83 
89 
60 
11 

76 

74* 

106* 

63 

319* 

*  Since  this  table  was  drawn  up,  seven  cases  have  been  added,  making  the  total  number  326. 


The  time  that  the  patient  remained  in 
the  wards  measures  the  duration  and 
severity  of  the  disease.    Two-fifths  of  the 
■patients  in  whom  the  heart  gave  no  sign 
of  being  affected,  left  the  hospital  before 
the  end  of  the  third  week  (.33  in  76), 
three-fourths  of  them  during  the  first 
month  (.56  in  76),  and  one-fourth  of  them 
after  the  first  month  (20  in  76).  Those 
who  had  Pericarditis  usually  accompanied 
by  endocarditis  remained  in  the  wards  for 
a  much  longer  period,  since  only  one- 
ninth  of  them  (7  in  63)  left  the  hospital 
before  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  one- 
fourth  of  them  (1.5  in  63)  during  the  first 
month,  while  three-fourths  of  them  re- 
mained in  the  hospital  longer  than  a 
month  (48  in  63),  and  one-half  of  them 
more  than  fifty  days.    Those  with  simple 
endocarditis  remained  in  the  house  much 
longer  than   those  whose  hearts  were 
healthy,  but  not  nearly  so  long  as  those 
with  Pericarditis  usually  combined  with 
endocarditis. 


Y.— Occurrence  or  ISTon-Occtjrrence 
OF  OjSTe  or  more  Previous  Attacks 
of  Acute  Rheumatism. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  patients  affected 
Avith  acute  rheumatism  had  been  previ- 
ously attacked  by  that  disease  in  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  patients  (243  in  319 
cases).  Less  than  one-third  of  those  who 
gave  no  sign  of  endocarditis  (23  in  76) 
and  nearly  one-half  of  those  who  were 
affected  with  endocarditis  (48  in  106), 
had  suffered  from  one  or  more  previous 
attacks  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  so  that  in 
my  cases  the  occurrence  of  a  previous 
attack  evidently  favored  the  presence  of 
endocarditis.  This  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  case  with  pericarditis, 
for  only  one-third  of  the  cases  with  that 
affection  had  been  previously  attacked  by 
acute  rheumatism.  Tlie  previous  occur- 
rence of  acute  rheumatism  implies  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cases  the  pres- 
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ence  of  valvular  disease  of  the  licurt,  a 
coiulilioii  that  promotos  tlus  occiUTeuce  of 
eiulocarditis  in  acute  riieuniatisni.  It  is 
opcu  to  in(iuiry  why  valvular  disease 


should  have  more  frequently  influenced 
tiie  production  of  endocarditis  tlian  of 
pericarditis  in  niy  cases. 


Occurrenco  or  Non-occurrence  of  Previous  Attacks  of  Acute  Rheumatism  in  relation  to  the 
Absence  or  Presence  of  Endocarditis  and  Pericarditis, 


Joint  Affection. 

No 

Endocarditis. 

Endocarditis 
tliioiitoDod 
or  probaljle. 

Endocarditis. 

Pericarditis, 

Total. 

No  note  of  previous  attack    .  . 
One  previous  attack  .... 
More  previous  attacks  than  one  . 

37 
1(J 
17 
(J 

23 
17 
24 
10 

31 
27 
35 
13 

26 
16 
15 
6 

117 
76 

91 

35 

Total  

76 

74* 

106* 

63 

319 

*  Since  this  table  was  drawn  up,  seven  cases  have  been  added,  making  the  total  number  326 


VI.— The  Time  of  the  First  Obser- 
vation OF  Friction  Sound  and  of 
the  beginning  of  Rheusiatic  Peri- 
carditis in  Relation  to  the  begin- 
ning OR  relapse  of  the  affection 
of  the  joints. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  afiected  with  Pericar- 
ditis, friction  was  heard  over  the  heart 
either  at  the  time  of  admission  or  very 
soon  after  it.  Thus  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  the  cases,  the 
rubbing  noise  was  noticed  on  the  day  that 
they  entered  the  hospital  (22  in  63)  ;  in 
all  but  one-half  of  them  (29  in  6.3)  it  was 
heard  on  that  or  the  following  day  ;  and 
in  fully  two-thirds  of  tliem  (41  in  63)  it 
was  observed  either  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion or  during  the  three  days  following  it. 
In  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  afiected  with  Pericarditis  (.55  in  63) 
the  frottement  was  distinguished  during 
the  first  nine  days  of  the  i^atient's  resi- 
dence in  the  hospital. 

These  facts  do  not,  however,  point  out 
how  soon  Pericarditis  occurred  after  tlie 
commencement  of  the  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism.   To  ascertain  this  we  must  add 
the  number  of  days  from  tiie  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  to  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, to  the  number  of  days  from  that 
time  to  the  period  at  which  the  to-and- 
fro  sound  was  heard.    Tliis  plan  answers 
with  those  cases  in  which  the  friction 
sound  was  observed  on  or  after  the  tliird 
day  from  tlie  date  of  admission,  since  in  i 
all  but  four  of  them  the  heart  iiad  been 
previously  exainined.    It  docs  not,  how-  1 
ever,  apply  to  those  patients  in  whom  . 
tlie  frottement  was  delected  during  the 
day  of  admission  or  on  the  next  day. 
since  in  those  cases  we  do  not  know  how 
long  the  rubljing  sound  may  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  patient  came  in.  I 
This  applies  to  one-half  of  the  ]iatients  ' 
afiected    with    rheumatic  Pericarditis, 


I  since  they  had  sufiered  from  acute  rheu- 
matism for  a  period  varying  from  two 
days  to  three  -weeks  before  entering  the 
wards.  Tliese  cases  are,  however,  of  use 
in  showing  how  early  in  the  disease,  and 
[  how  late,  Pericarditis  may  declare  itself 
!  by  friction  sound  in  full  play.  Thus  out 
of  tiie  twenty-nine  cases  in  which  frotte- 
ment was  heard  during  the  first  tM'o  days, 
more  than  one-fourth  (8  in  29)  had  been 
afiected  with  acute  rheumatism  for  a 
period  of  from  two  to  four  days  ;  M  hile  on 
the  other  hand  one-fifth  of  them  (6  in  29) 
had  been  ill  for  from  two  to  three  weeks 
before  admission. 

If  we  bring  together  the  whole  of  the 
63  cases  of  Pericarditis,  Ave  find  that  in 
one-sixth  of  them  (10  in  63)  the  rul)bing 
sound  was  audible  as  early  as  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  day  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  ;  while  in  one-half  of 
them  (30  in  63)  that  sound  was  audible  on 
or  before  the  eleventh  day  of  the  illness. 

In  only  seven  of  the  cases  did  the  heart 
afloction  show  itself  so  late  as  the  twentj-- 
fifth  day,  and  from  that  to  the  sixty-third 
after  the  onset  of  the  acute  rheumatism. 

These  facts  point,  I  think,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  a  certain  small  proportion 
of  the  cases,  amounting  perhaps  to  one- 
eighth  (8  in  63)  the  onset  of  tiie  inflam- 
mation both  of  the  exterior  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  heart  took  place  at  the  ver}-- 
connnencement  of  the  disease,  and  at  the 
same  time  witli  the  onset  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the 
first  apjiearance  of  the  nibbing  sound  is 
later,  than  tlie  beginning  of  the  inllamina- 
tion  of  the  surface  of  tiie  heart.  In  lliis 
respect,  the  inflammation  of  tlie  outside 
of  tliat  organ  corresponds  witli  the  in- 
flammation of  tlie  joints,  since,  as  in  in- 
flammation of  the  joints,  pain  and  ten- 
derness precede  exudation  and  swelling, 
so  in  Pericarditis,  in  at  least  some  in- 
stances to  which  I  shall  now  refer,  pain 
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and  exquisite  sensitiveness  over  the  heait 
preceded  the  notable  increase  of  ellusion 
into  tlie  pericardium  and  tlie  existence  of 
a  rubbing  sound.  _      ,  .  ,   r.  •  ^-  „ 

In  five  of  tlie  cases  m  which  friction 
sound  was  heard  on  the  day  of  adinissioii 
(13,  15,  44(1,  53,  61),  pain  had  existed 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  m  the  left 
side,  or  in  the  chest,  for  one  or  more  days 
before  the  patient  entered  the  hospital. 
In  one  of  these  cases  {44a)  pain  was  pre- 
sent over  the  heart  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  illness,  the  precise  time  oi 
which  is  not  stated.  ,  . 

In  nearly  one-half  of  the  patients  in 
whom  the  frottemeut  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  from  one  to  fifty-three  days  after 
admission  (16  in  39),  there  was  pauiover 
the  region  of  the  heart  or  m  the  chest 
from  one  to  seven  days  before  the  rubbing 
noise  was  observed.  In  seven  (51,  8,_  26, 
28  50  29,  5)  of  them  the  pain  was  noticed 
one  day  ;  in  three  (57,  56,  23),  two  days  ; 
in  one,  three  days  (14)  ;  in  two  four 
days  (55,  36^  ;  in  two,  six  days  (123,  60)  ; 
and  in  one,  seven  days  (20)  before  the 
first  observation  of  the  friction  sound. 

The  patient  (24),  in  whom  friction 
sound  was  heard  on  the  fifty-third  day 
after  admission,  presented  a  chain  of 
symptoms  interesting  in  two  points  of 
view,  one,  that  the  attack  of  Pericarditis 
was  immediately  preceded  by  a  relapse  of 
the  ioint  affection ;  the  other,  that  pain 
over  the  heart  preceded  the  frottement. 
The  patient  was  a  laborer,  aged  27,  and 
had  almost  passed  through  a  severe  attack 
of  acute  rheumatism  with  endocarditis, 
resulting  in  permanent  injury  to  the  mi- 
tral and'' aortic  valves.    On  the  36th  day, 
he,  being  stronger  and  of  better  color,  was 
allowed  to  get  up.    On  the  42d  his  gene- 
ral health  was  good,  his  pains  were  di- 
minished, and  he  walked  about.    On  the 
45th  he  felt  stiffness  in  the  right  hip-joint 
on  walking,  that  joint  having  been  affected 
for  ei2;ht  month's  previously  ;  and  on  the 
48th  the  pain  in  the  hip  was  worse,  though 
he  was  otherwise  free  from  complaint, 
and  his  appetite  was  good.    On  the  50th 
day,  however,  his  neck  was  stiff,  and  he 
had  flying  pains  about  the  knees  ;  and  on 
the  next  day  his  face  was  flushed,  he  per- 
spired copiously,  and  complained  of  great 
pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  pal- 
pitation.   On  the  52d  he  suffered  from  a 
terrible  pain  in  the  neck  and  head,  the 
wrists  were  swollen  and  painful,  and  the 
heart's  action  was  so  loud  that  the  mitral 
and  aortic  murnuirs  were  inaudil)le  ;  and 
on  the  following  day  a  loud  and  harsh 
double  friction  sound"  was  heard  over  the 
heart.    Here  the  attack  of  Pericarditis  im- 
mediately followed  the  relapse  in  the  joint 
affection,  and  the  pain  over  the  heart 
preceded  the  rubbing  sound  by  two  days. 

In  four  other  cases  in  which  the  friction 
sound  appeared  some  time  after  admis- 
sion,  the  Pericarditis  followed  closely 


upon  a  relapse  of  the  joint  affection.  In 
one  of  these  (36),  a  woman,  aged  20,  who 
was  motionless  on  admission  from  tlie 
afiection  of  the  joints;  the  pain  was  worse 
on  the  6th  day,  she  was  still  powerless  on 
the  7th  from  the  pain  in  the  joints,  and 
on  the  8th  a  harsh  grating  frottement, 
chiefly  systolic,  was  heard  over  the  apex 
of  the  heart.    In  another  patient  (3),  a 
man  a^ed  26,  who  was  re-admitted  with 
a  severe  relapse  of  the  affection  of  the 
joints  six  days  after  leaving  the  hospital, 
'the  hands  and  hips  were  better  on  the  5th 
day  after  his  readmissiou,  but  on  the  8th 
there  was  again  pain  in  the  hip,  and  on 
the  9th  there  was  excessive  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  On 
the  next  day  (the  10th)  there  was  pam, 
and  increased  dulness  on  percussion  over 
the  heart,  and  a  double  friction  brush  was 
audible  at  the  apex.    In  a  third  case  (30), 
a  man,  aged  31,  all  the  joints  were  swollen 
and  painful  when  he  came  in,  but  were  so 
much  better  on  the  8th  day  that  they  only 
pained  him  when  he  moved.   The  pain  in 
the  joints  returned,  however,  on  the  9th, 
beiuo-  better  next  day,  when  a  harsh  double 
friction  sound  was  audible  over  the  heart. 

In  the  last  case  of  this  group  (17),  a 
jfemale  servant,  aged  20,  the  joints  were 
painful  and  SAVollen  on  admission,  they 
were  less  so  on  the  4th  day,  and  on  the 
7th  they  Averc  almost  of  the  natural  size. 
On  the  9th  a  little  pain  returned  in  the 
joints  and  there  was  oppression  over  the 
"heart.  On  the  13th  the  pain  had  in- 
creased and  she  suffered  much  in  the 
chest,  the  first  sound  being  rough  and 
prolonged.  On  the  16th  there  was  a  mur- 
mur all  over  the  heart,  which  was  the 
seat  of  pain;  and  on  the  17th  a  soft 
double  friction  sound  was  established  over 
the  region  of  the  pericardium. 

To  these  cases  must  be  added  one  of  a 
series  that  were  treated  by  rest  during  the 
years  1866-68.  In  this  patient,  a  man, 
aged  20,  the  pain  in  the  joints,  which  was 
considerable  on  admission  and  which 
lessened  on  the  4th  day,  again  increased 
in  the  arms  and  neck  on  the  5th,  when  a 
pain,  beginning  at  the  lower  portion  of 
the  breast  bone,  shot  through  the  region 
of  the  heart  to  the  back.  This  symptom 
and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  apex  were 
relieved  by  leeches.  The  joints  also  im- 
proved, but  on  the  10th,  after  he  had  been 
using  his  hand,  pain  returned  in  the  fin- 
der, and  on  the  14th.  the  next  report, 
Pericarditis  had  fully  declared  itself. 


y IT.— The  Prksknce  ou  Absence  of 
Endocauditis  in  Eheujiatic  Peui- 
cahditis. 

I.  Cases lohere  Endocnrditis  ims presen t.  — 
There  was  evidence  of  indammation  in 
the  interior  of  tlie  henrt  iu  all  the  cases 
excepting  nine  (54  in  63). 
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The  heart  was  healthy  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  in  4(j  of  the  "ca.ses  willi  cndo- 
carditis,  and  tlie  mitral,  or  mitral  and 
aortic  valves  Avere  cripjjled  b}-  previous 
disease  in  the  rcmainin;,'  8  cases,  including 
one  just  alluded  to  in  which  rericai" 
ditis  followed  a  relapse  of  the  alfection  of 
the  joints,  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves 
having  become  affected  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  was  alone  present 
in  3  of  the  40  cases  of  endocarditis  :  in 
two  of  these  cases  that  murmur  was  per- 
sistent, and  in  one  of  them  it  disappeared. 
These  cases  were  comparatively  free  from 
serious  symptoms,  the  heart  affection 
being  severe  in  only  one  instance,  and  the 
inflanmiation  of  the  joints  being  very 
severe  in  another.  The  proportion  of 
cases  of  this  class  with  simple  tricuspid 
murmur,  was  much  smaller  in  these  cases 
of  combined  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis 
than  in  those  of  simple  endocarditis  ;  1  in 
18  of  the  former,  as  we  have  just  seen  (3 
in  54),  and  1  in  8  of  the  latter  (13  in  108) 
being  thus  aflected. 

The  mitral  valve  was  affected  in  42  of 
the  40  patients  with  Pericarditis  in  whom 
endocarditis  attacked  the  heart  when  pre- 
viously healthy,  in  0  of  whom  the  aortic 
valve  was  aflected  as  well  as  the  mitral. 
The  aortic  valve  was  attacked  in  one 
other  case  in  which  the  mitral  valve  was 
uot  involved. 

I  have  divided  these  43  cases  with 
mitral  (30),  aortic  (1),  and  mitral  and 
aortic  (0)  incompetence  into  three  groups  ; 
in  the  first  group,  containing  10  cases  (11 
mitral,  5  mitral  and  aortic  incompetence), 
valvular  disease  was  finally  established, 
or,  in  two  instances,  the  disease  pi-oved 
fatal  when  the  murmur  was  in  full  play  ; 
in  the  second  group,  which  numbered  8 
cases  with  mitral  regurgitation,  the  mur- 
mur was  lessening  Aviien  the  patients  were 
discharged ;  while  in  the  third  group, 
amounting  to  1!)  (17  mitral,  1  aortic,  and 
1  miti-al  and  aortic  incompetence),  the 
murmurs  disappeared  on  the  recovery  of 
the  patients  from  acute  rheumatism,  and 
the  heart  was  restored  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

The  accompanying  Table  shows  the  re- 
lation of  the  degree  of  the  affection  of  the 
joints  and  that  of  the  afl'ection  of  the 
heart  to  the  occurrence  and  degree  of  en- 
docarditis in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
affected  with  Pericarditis. 

If  we  compare  the  cases  of  endocarditis 
thus  combined  with  Pericarditis,  with  the 
cases  of  uncomplicated  or  simple  endocar- 
ditis, we  find  that  valvular  disease  was 
finally  established,  that  the  murmur  les- 
sened in  intensity,  and  that  the  murmur 
finally  disappeared  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion  in  the  two  sets  of  cases.  Thus 
in  70  cases  of  simple  endocarditis,  either 
nntral  '53),  aortic  (10),  or  mitral  and 


aortic  (7)  incompetence  was  pres-ent.  If 
we  divide  these  cases,  like  those  w'.lh 
rericai'ditis  and  endocarditis,  into  three 
groups,  we  find  that  in  the  first  group 
containing  28  cases  (10  mitral,  5  aortic, 
and  5  mitral  and  aortic  incom])etence) 
valvular  disease  was  finally  established, 
or,  in  two  instances,  the  disease  proved 
fatal ;  in  the  second  grouj),  which  num- 
bered 11  cases  (11  mitral  incompetence), 
the  niurnmr  was  lessening  when  the 
patients  were  exaniincKl  for  tiie  last  time  ; 
while  in  the  third  group,  amounting  to  31 
cases  (24  mitral,  5  aortic,  and  2  niitral 
and  aortic  incompetence),  the  murmur 
had  disappeared  on  the  recovery  of  the 
patients  from  acute  rheumatism,  and  the 
heart  Iseeame  again  healthy.  A  tricuspid 
murmur  was  alone  audible  in  13  addi- 
tional cases  of  simple  endocarditis  :  in  7 
of  these  the  murmur  disappeared,  but  in  0 
of  them  it  Avas  still  audible  when  the 
heart  was  listened  to  for  the  last  time. 

I  am  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  correspondence  in  the  efi'ects 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  valves  in  the 
three  parallel  groups  of  each  of  these  two 
sets  of  cases,  that  when  inflammation  at- 
tacks the  interior  of  the  heart  alone,  it  is 
less  likely  to  induce  permanent  valvular 
disease,  that  when  the  heart  is  inflamed 
without  and  within.  This,  I  think,  is  d 
Xjriori  self-evident,  and  it  is  supported  Ly 
two  pieces  of  clinical  evidence  that  I  shall 
now  adduce.  (1)  Disease  of  both  the  mi- 
tral and  aortic  valves,  Avhich  is  the  most 
extensive  form  of  valvular  disease,  Avas 
established  in  5  of  the  43  cases  aflected 
with  both  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis, 
and  in  5  only  of  the  70  cases  aflected  with 
simple  endocarditis.  (2)  Simple  endocar- 
ditis was  present  in  28  out  of  74  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  that  Avere  treated  by 
me  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  on  a  careful 
and  rigid  system  of  rest.  Valvular  dis- 
ease of  old  standing  existed  in  7  of  those 
patients,  and  a  recent  mitral  murmur, 
accompanied  in  one  instance  by  aortic 
incompetence,  afllectcd  the  remafning  21 
cases.  The  heart  regained  its  healthy 
condition  in  14  of  these  patients,  the  nuir- 
mur  Avas  lessening  or  doubtful  in  4  of 
them  on  their  recoverj'  from  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  valvular  disease  Avas  estab- 
lished in  3  only  of  the  whole  series  of  21 
cases. 

The  inflammation  both  of  the  joints 
and  the  heart  Avas  more  often  severe  in 
those  cases  in  Avhich  the  valves  became 
permanently  diseased,  than  in  those  in 
Avhich  the  reco\-ery  of  tlieir  function  Avas 
complete.  The  heart  affection  Avas  severe 
in  12  of  the  10  cases  in  Avhich  the  valves 
Avere  permanentlj'  disabled,  being  fatal  in 
tAVO  and  very  severe  in  si.\  of  them;  Avhile 
it  AA'as  severe  in  13  of  the  19  in  Avhich  the 
valves  Avere  restored  to  health,  being  very 
severe  in  lour  of  ihjm.    The  relative  in- 
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fiXT.  tUo  SLrcSss  TcL'^if'w.^  1  iu  which  its  veoo,ovy  was  p=rf«ct. 

PERICARDITIS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  ENDOCARDITIS. 


With  Endocarditis. 
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There  was  mitral  regurgitation  in  the 
■whole  of  the  group  of  cases,  amounting  to 
8,  in  which  tliere  was  previous  valvular 
disease,  in  three  of  which  the  aortic  valves 
were  also  incompetent.  The  heart  affec- 
tion was  severe  in  the  whole  of  these  cases 
save  one,  and  the  joint  affection  was  so  in 
five  of  them.  Tiie  all  hut  universal  pres- 
ence of  inllamniation  within  the  heart  in 
patients  of  this  class,  supports  the  in- 
ference that  in  acute  rheumatism,  old 
standing  valvular  disease,  by  tin-owing 
additional  labor  on  the  organ,  tends  to 
produce  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  and 


to  increase  the  severity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart,  both  within  and  with- 
out. 

II.  Cases  in  which  Endocarditis  %cas  nh~ 
sent  or  doubtful. — Tlie  signs  of  endocarditis 
were  absent  or  uncertain  in  only  9  of  the 
03  cases  of  Pericarditis.  In  live  of  these 
patients  no  murmur  was  audible  ;  in  one 
there  is  no  note  that  a  murmur  could  bo 
heard,  and  in  the  remaining  three  the  ex- 
istence of  a  murmur  was  doubtful.  One 
of  these  cases  proved  fatal,  and  the  aflec- 
tion  of  the  heart  Avas  severe  in  two  and  of 
moderate  severity  or  slight  in  the  remain- 
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ing  six  patients.  The  joint  afibction  was 
severe  in  six  of  tliose  cases. 

ChitmiJlaUion  of  the  cusoi  of  Perirarditis. 
— I  have  classKled  the  cases  aecordin"-  to 
tho  presence  or  absence  of  endocardUis, 


and  su])dividcd  tho.«c  witli  endocarditis 
into  tiie  ;,'roiip.s  wiiicii  liavc  just  been  de- 
R.-ril;ed  and  wliich  are  specified  in  the  fol- 
lovvnig  sclienie  : — 


4G 


2 
1 
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I.  Cases  of  Pericarditis  in  wliich  Endocarditis  was  present 

A.  — Cases  with  Endocarditis  attacking  tho  healtliy  lieart 

1.  — Cases  witli  tricuspid  regurgitation 

a.— Cases  in  whicli  the  regurgitation  became  permanent  after 
recovery  from  acute  rheumatism  . 

c— Cases  in  wliicli  the  regurgitation  disappeared  on  recovery 

2.  -Cascs  witli  mitral  (36),  aortic  (1),  and  mitral- aortic  (C)  re- 

gurgitation   V  /  ' 

a.— Cases  in  which  the  regurgitation  became  permanent  after 
recovery  from  acute  rlieumatism  (mitral  11,  mitral- 
aortic  5)       ....  , 

6.— Cases  in  which  the  regurgitation  lessened  after  recoverv 

(mitral  8)   g 

c— Cases  in  which  the  regurgitation  disappeared  after  recovery 

(mitral  17,  aortic  1,  initral-aortio  1)      .        .       .       .  19 

B.  — Cases  witli  Endocarditis  attacking  a  heart  already  affected  with 

mitral  (!5),  or  mitral-aortic  (3)  valve-disease       ....  8 

II.  Cases  of  Pericarditis  in  which  Endocarditis  was  absent  ((>)  or  doubtful  (3)  9 

Total  number  of  oases  of  Pericarditis    .       .       •       .       .  ^ 
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VIII.— Sketch  of  tiie  Progressive 
Chaxges  that  take  place  in  the 
Heart  akd  Pericardiu3i  during 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

"We  cannot  rightly  understand  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  Pericarditis  unless  we 
keep  in  the  mind's  eye  the  changes  that 
are  going  on  in  the  lieart  and  pericardium, 
and  the  surrounding  organs  during  the 
periods  of  the  beginning,  increase,  and 
acme,  the  decline  and  ending  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  shall,  therefore,  before  discussing 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  tlie  disease 
that  were  present  in  my  cases,  give  here  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  more  important  mor- 
bid changes,  in  so  far  as  they  make  them- 
selves appreciated  during  life,  and  sliall 
afterwards  descril^e  some  of  those  changes 
more  fully  wlien  the  consideration  of  tlic 
symptoms  and  signs  of  the  affection  seems 
to  call  for  it. 

When  the  surface  of  the  heart  becomes 
inflamed,  a  l)]ush  of  fine  vessels,  consist- 
ing of  a  velvety  network,  appears  on  tlie 
surface  of  tlie  organ,  and  especially  over 
the  larger  coronary  vessels  at  the  liaso  and 
septum  of  the  ventricles.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  tlie  pericardial  sac,  wherever  it 
rests  upon  the  inflamed  lieart,  kindles  also 
into  a  blusli  of  fine  vessels.  The  inflam- 
mation cauglit  from  the  heart  on  tlie  inner 
lining  of  the  sac,  spreads  rapidly  to  the 
fibrous  structure  of  tlie  pericardium,  and 
through  it  may  even  often  extend  to  the 
surface  of  the  pleura  covering  the  sac.  ' 


Tlie  inflammation  of  those  parts  tells  upon 
the  nerves  distributed  to  them.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  heart  and  hac,  instead  of 
being  smooth  and  glistening,  become  dull 
and  velvety ;  and  fluid  is  poured  out  and 
lymph  exudes  from  the  inflamed  surfaces. 

Tlie  liquid  in  the  pericardium  increases 
rapidly.  At  first  it  falls  into  the  back  part 
of  the  sac,  but  as  it  increases  in  quantity 
it  makes  a  space  for  itself  between  the 
floor  of  the  pericardium,  which  it  de- 
presses, and  the  lower  surface  of  the  heart, 
which  it  elevates,  and  it  gradually  dis- 
tends the  pouch  in  every  direction,  dis- 
placing the  lungs  to  each  side  in  front, 
pushing  the  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  stomach,  and  the  liver  down- 
wards, and  pressing  backwards,  when  the 
distension  from  the  fluid  becomes  great, 
upon  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the 
left  bronchus,  the  ct'soplmgus,  and  the 
aorta.  The  fluid  at  the  same  time  reacts 
upon  the  heart  so  as  to  compress  the  auri- 
cles, the  vena;  cava,  the  pulmonary  veins, 
and  the  ascending  aorta  ;  and  to  displace 
the  apex  and  body  of  the  organ  and  its 
great  arteries  ui)\vards  and  forwards, 
owing  to  the  extensive  interposition  of  the 
fluifl  betM'cen  the  lower  surface  of  the 
heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium. 

Tlie  lymph  is  poured  out  upon  tho  sur- 
faces of  the  heart  and  the  sac.  Where 
those  two  surfaces  touch  each  other,  the 
soft  lymph  is  drawn  into  threads  and  lit- 
tle ])ointed  ridges  and  prominences,  and 
wrought  into  a  network,  so  that  when 
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ri(l"-es  or  promineuccs  are  present  on  the 
heart,  ridges  or  prominences  are  present 
on  the  inner  snrface  of  tlie  pouch  lying 
upon  it,  and  when  a  networiv  of  lymph 
covers  the  heart,  a  network  of  lymph  hues 
the  corresponding  sac.  The  constant  play 
of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  heart 
alternately  stretches  and  relaxes  its  coat- 
ing of  lymph,  so  that  its  surface  resembles 
a  honeycomb  in  structure. 

The  heart,  elevated  by  the  fluid  between 
the  under  surface  of  the  ventricles  and  the 
base  of  the  pericardium  to  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  the  fluid, 
leaves  the  broader  part  of  the  chest  below, 
and  ascends  into  the  narrower  part 'of  the 
chest  above.    The  lungs,  and  especially 
the  left  lung,  are  consequently  displaced 
from  before  the  swollen  sac  and  the  heart, 
and  the  front  of  the  right  and  left  ventri- 
cles, including  the  apex  and  the  great  ar- 
teries, beat  with  some  force  against  the 
higher  costal  cartilages  and  intercostal 
spaces,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
sternum,  with  which  they  come  into  close 
contact.    Owing  to  the  narrowing  com- 
pass of  the  portion  of  the  chest  in  which 
the  heart  is  then  situated,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lung  from  before  the  organ, 
its  impulse  is  both  elevated  and  widened 
outwards,  so  that  it  is  felt  beating  strongly 
in  the  second  and  third,  or  tliird  and 
fourth  left  spaces,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  eft'usion,  the  apex-beat  being  felt 
above,  and  beyond  the  nipple  ;  instead  of 
the  iu^pulse,  as  in  health,  being  felt  gently 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces,  the  apex- 
beat  within  the  nipple-line.    When  the 
pericardium  is  distended  to  the  utmost, 
its  sac  becomes  pyramidal  or  pear-shaped, 
the  apex  or  narrowest  part  of  the  pyramid 
pointing  upwards,  behind  the  lower  por- 
tion of  "the  manubrium  and  to  the  left  of 
it,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  bearing  down- 
wards and  extending  across  the  eusiform 
cartilage  from  the  sixth  right  costal  car- 
tilage to  the  lower  border  of  the  sixth  left 
cartilage  at  its  attachment  to  the  rib. 
The  fluid  rapidly  fills  the  sac,  and  often 
reaches  its  acme  in  two,  three,  or  four 
days  ;  but  it  soon  begins  to  lessen,,  and  in 
from  four  to  six  additional  days  it  usually 
returns  to  its  healthy  amount.    At  the 
same  time  the  heart  descends  and  comes 
again  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  and  the  top  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, the  fifth  space,  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage,  and  the  diaphragm.    In  most 
instances  slight  threads  of  adhesion  form 
between  the  sac  and  portions  of  the  right 
auricle,  and  often  also  between  the  sac 
and  the  apex  and  interventricular  septum, 
that  being  the  portion  of  the  front  of  the 
heart  that  presents  the  least  movement 
during  the  action  of  the  ventricles.  These 
soft  threads  of  adhesion  are  generally 
drawn  out,  by  the  oscillating  niovciments 
of  the  heart,  until  they  at  length  yield, 
VOL.  II.— 32 


and  hreak  away,  but  sometimes  perma- 
nent adhesions  form,  which  may  be  par- 
tial or  universal. 


IX.— Over-Action  of  the  Heart  in 
Acute  Kiieumatism  as  a  Cause  of 
Endocarditis  and  Pericarditis  ; 
AND  (in  illustration),  Over-Action  of 
THE  Limbs,  Local  Injury,  and 
OTHER  Influences,  as  Causes  of 
Acute  Kheumatism  with  Affec- 
tion of  the  Heart. 

In  a  small  number  of  my  cases  of  rheu- 
matic Pericarditis,  the  inflammation  of 
the  heart  commenced  soon  after  laborious, 
or  violent  action  of  the  organ. 

A  woman  (12),  aged  26,  a  servant,  was 
attacked,  seven  days  before  admission, 
with  great  pain  in  the  soles  of  her  feet. 
On  the  following  day  the  pain  continued, 
and  proceeded  up  the  legs  to  the  knees 
and  hips,  so  as  to  confine  her  to  bed.  On 
the  third  day  she  was  seized  with  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  pain  below 
the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.    On  ad- 
mission her  countenance  was  flushed  and 
anxious,  the  pulse  was  160,  and  there  was 
pain  on  pressure  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  which  was  beating  with  great 
force.   A  friction  sound  was  perceptible  at 
the  apex  with  each  beat,  but  indistinctly, 
owing  to  the  violent  action  of  the  oi-gan. 
The   breathing   was    hurried.  Eight 
leeches  were  applied  over  the  region  of 
pain,  and  next  day  her  aspect  was  better, 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  natural,  the 
area  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
region  of  the  pericardium  was  greatly 
enlarged,  reaching  as  high  as  the  second 
cartilage,  and  friction  sound  was  audible 
over  the  whole  front  of  the  heart,  where 
the  pain  was  only  slight.    After  this  the 
heart's  action  became  feeble,  irregular, 
and  intermittent,  but  it  regained  its  regu- 
larity in  eighteen  days.     The  friction 
sound  lasted  for  about  three  weeks,  and  a 
mitral  murmur  became  permanently  es- 
tablished. 

Another  patient  (24),  already  referred 
to,  a  laborer,  aged  27,  came  in  with  acute 
rheumatism  and  endocarditis,  presenting 
first  mitral  and  then  aortic  regurgitation, 
both  of  which  became  established.  He 
was  allowed  to  get  up  on  the  .36th  day. 
On  the  48th  he  looked  Avell,  but  pain  "in 
the  hip,  a  trouble  of  old  standing,  had  in- 
creased in  severity.  On  the  50th  the 
right  side  of  his  face  was  swollen  and 
flushed,  and  he;  complained  much  of  stiff"- 
ness  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  next 
day  of  groat  prtecordial  pain  and  i)alpita- 
ti'on,  the  heart  acting  strongly  and  rai)i(lly. 
On  the  r)2d  he  was  seized  "with  terrible 
pain  in  the  neck  and  head,  and  tlie  heart's 
action  was  so  loud  tlint  tlie  endocardial 
murnuirs  were  rendered  inaudible,  and  on 
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the  5;}(1  ho  Ruflerod  from  acute  pain  about 
tlio  i)nt'oor(lia,  Ihi!  Icll  cartilages  were 
arc:lK'(l,  pnucorcUal  tlulne.ss  extunded  up 
to  tiic  tiiird  space,  aud  a  loud  and  harsli 
double  Iriction-sound  was  heard  over  the 
front  of  the  heart.  Jlis  attack  was  of 
unusual  severity,  but  the  rubbing  sound 
had  disappeared  on  tlu;  GHth  day  after  his 
admission,  and  on  the  83d  he  was  walking 
about. 

A  third  case  (17),  a  servant  girl,  aged 
20,  who  was  affected  with  permanent 
mitral  disease  owing  to  a  previous  attack, 
was  admitted  on  the  liflh  day  of  her  ill- 
ness with  severe  joint  affection,  the  heart 
being  rapid  and  its  sounds  loud.  Next 
day  its  action  was  very  tumultuous,  its 
impulse  was  strong,  and  its  sounds  were 
ill-defined,  loud,  and  harsh.  Leeches 
were  applied  to  the  chest,  and  the  bleed- 
ing from  one  of  the  bites  could  not  be  re- 
strained. On  the  .3d  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  were  softer  ;  on  the  13th  the  first 
sound  was  more  rough,  on  the  l(jth  the 
impulse  was  very  much  diffused,  and  a 
murmur  was  audible  over  the  front  of  the 
heart,  and  next  day  friction  sound  was 
heard  over  that  region  and  Pericarditis  in 
a  severe  form  was  fully  established. 
After  this  the  heart's  action  became 
irregular  and  intermittent,  and  she  looked 
and  felt  anxious  and  depressed.  A  long, 
severe  and  varying  illness  followed.  On 
the  55th  day  slie  seemed  to  be  sinking, 
though  she  thought  herself  better.  On 
the  58th  day  she  kept  nothing  on  her 
stomach,  but  on  the  59th  she  felt  better 
and  looked  much  brighter.  Smallpox, 
however,  then  in  the  wards,  declared 
itself  on  the  G2d  day,  and  on  the  63d  she 
died. 

In  the  first  and  second  of  these  cases 
the  heart  continued  to  act  with  increased 
force  during  the  period  of  the  onset  of  the 
Pericarditis  ;  but  in  the  first  of  them  this 
condition  gave  way  after  the  application 
of  leeches  to  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
which  lasted  for  eighteen  days.  In  seven 
or  eight  other  cases  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  was  strong  during  the  early  period 
of  the  intlammaHon  of  the  exterior  of  the 
heart.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  was  feeble  when  first  observed 
during  the  attack  of  Pericarditis.  The 
condition  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  dur- 
ing Pericarditis  will,  however,  be  consid- 
ered under  its  proper  heading. 

If  we  look  at  these  cases,  and  especially 
the  first  and  second  of  them;  combine 
with  them  the  six  others  already  given  in 
which  Pericarditis  followed  closely  upon 
a  relapse  in  the  joint  affection,  brought  on 
often  l)y  getting  up  too  soon  ;  and  add  to 
those  the  relation  that  existed  in  my  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism,  between  theseverif;y 
of  the  joint  affection  and  the  presence, 
character,  and  severity  of  the  heart  affec- 
tion, the  joint  affection  being  slight  in  the 


majority  of  cases  without  signs  of  endo- 
carditis, severe  in  the  majority  of  cases 
with  simple  endocarditis  and  still  more 
severe  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  with 
Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  ;  the  severity 
of  the  heart  affection  corresponding,  as  a 
rule,  with  the  severity  of  the  joint^adec- 
tion  ;  we  must,  I  consider,  conclude  that 
we  may  have  here  not  a  mere  lifeless 
chain  of  passive  links,  but  a  living  succes- 
sion of  active  events,  one  giving  birtl)  to 
the  other.  Exposure  to  coid^and  wet, 
combined  with  undue  lal)or  or  exertion, 
give  the  first  impulse,— the  start,  to  the 
affection  of  the  joints.  When  the  joint 
affection  is  severe,  it  may  call  forth  exces- 
sive labor  or  even  tumultuous  action  of 
the  heart.  In  acute  rheumatism,  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  fibrous  structures, 
especially  if  those  structures  are  unduly 
strained,  and  the  increased  action  of  the 
heart  may  therefore.  I  consider,  induce 
inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  that 
organ,  such  inflammation  being  propor- 
tioned in  severity  to  the  augmented  action 
of  the  heart. 

This  interesting  subject  derives  larger 
illustration  from  the  influence,  already 
considered,  of  sex,  age,  and  ocaqjalion  in 
the  production  of  acute  rheumatism, 
accompanied,  in  proportion  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  affection  of  the  joints,  by  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  within  aud  Avith- 
out.  I  need  only  here  again  refer  to  the 
large  number  of  young  female  servants, 
in  whom  the  ends  and  shafts  of  the  bone 
are  as  yet  onlj'  united  b}-  cartilage,  who 
are  attacked  by  acute  rheumatism  in  a 
severe  form  ;  and  the  very  large  propor- 
tion in  which  those  cases  have  endocar- 
ditis or  Pericarditis,  or  both,  the  heart 
being  subject,  in  those  overworked  young 
women,  to  undue  action  and  palpitation. 

In  illustration  of  the  influence  of  over- 
action  of  the  heart  in  producing  inflam- 
mation of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
that  organ,  I  shall  give  here  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  influence  of  local  injury,  scar- 
let fever,  chorea,  abscess,  and  general 
illness  in  the  production  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism with  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis, 
including  those  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
in  which  a  relapse  of  the  joint  aflection, 
followed  hy  Pericarditis,  was  induced  by 
the  too  early  use  of  the  limbs,  when  the 
recovery  was  almost  luit  not  quite  perfect. 

Two  "influences  usually  combine  to  pro- 
duce acute  rheumatism  ;  one,  exposure  to 
■wet  and  cold  ;  the  other,  the  ovcv-ksc  of 
certain  limbs  and  joints.  The  part  imme- 
diately in  use  is  usually  the  part  first 
attacked,  while  the  joints  that  take  the 
greatest  share  in  the  iiermanent  labor  of 
the  patient  are  generally  those  visited  by 
the  disease  with  the  greatest  severity  and 
duration.  Thus,  among  the  coachmen 
admitted  under  my  care,  one  was  first 
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attacked  in  the  rislit  thumb,  the  knees 
l)cin<'  afterwards  atlected  ;  another  was 
seized  badly  in  the  right  arm,  and  tlien 
in  the  left;  a  third  in  the  wrist  and 
hands ;  and  a  fourth  in  the  hands,  and 
especially  the  middle  finger,  the  arms, 
and  then  the  knees,  the  allectiou  ot  the 
fin<Ters  being  obstinate;  m   a  httli  the 
back  and  hips  were  the  seat  of  pain  ;  and 
in  the  sixth  the  ankles,  knees,  hands,  and 
hips  were  all  involved.    If  we  take  the 
carpenters,  we  find  that  one  of  them  was 
attacked  in  the  arms,  wrists,  and  elbows  ; 
another,  who  was  in  search  of  work,  m 
the  arms,  back,  ankles,  and  knees  ;  and  a 
thi'-d  was  seized,  when  walkuig,  with 
pain  in  the  knees,  the  ankles,  shoulders 
and   arms   being  afterwards  affected. 
Young  female  servants,  for  to  them  1 
must  here  again  refer,  who  usually  work 
too  hard,  whose  joints  are  not  yet  perfect, 
being  still  in  a  state  of  active  growth,  are 
for  the  most  part  first  attacked  in  the 
feet  and  ankles,  that  is  to  say,  the  parts 
that  more  immediately  tread  the  ground. 
The  knees  usually  then  suffer,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  at  the  same  time  as  the  feet  and 
ankles  ;  and  afterwards  the  wrists,  hands, 
arms  and  shoulders,  in  succession,  share 
in  the  affection.    The  knees,  which  gen- 
erally bear  not  only  the  internal  pressure 
of  standing,  but  a"lso  the  external  pres- 
sure of  kneeling  when  at  work,  are  as  a 
rule,  more  constantly  and  deeply  affected, 
and  for  a  longer  period,  than  any  other 
joint.    The  effect  of  past  labor  is,  so  to 
speak,  stored  up  in  the  knees,  which  are 
therefore  in  these  cases  more  affected  in 
acute  rheumatism  than  any  other  joint. 

Under  the  combined  influence,  then,  of 
exposure  and  overwork,  rheumatic  in- 
flammation is  set  up  in  the  joints,  and 
under  the  combined  influence  of  the  dis- 
ease thus  established,  and  overvvork  of  the 
heart,  rheumatic  inflammation  is  estab- 
lished in  that  organ. 

In  a  small  but  important  group  of  my 
cases,  acute  rheumatism  followed  local  in- 
jury. The  first  of  these,  a  stonemason, 
fell  from  a  scaffold  on  his  back.  He  had 
pain  in  his  back  and  legs,  and  could  not 
stand.  On  the  5th  day  he  had  a  pro- 
fuse sour  perspiration,  and  his  finger  and 
elbow-joints  were  red,  swollen,  and  pain- 
ful. The  hips,  knees,  and  shoulders  were 
afterwards  attacked,  and  he  probably  had 
endocarditis,  the  first  sound  being  pro- 
longed, while  the  second  was  followed  by 
a  soft  murmur.  The  second  patient  was 
admitted  under  Mr.  Lane's  care  for  a 
slight  injury,  and  was  attacked  on  the 
fourth  day  with  pain  in  the  chest  and  in- 
flammation of  the  wrist  and  ankles.  On 
the  7th  he  was  transferred  to  my  charge 
with  acute  rheumatism,  mitral  murmur, 
and  Pericarditis.  A  third  patient,  a  dust- 
man, hurt  his  back  by  carrying  a  sack  of 
flour.    The  pain  in  the  back  was  in- 


creased by  his  getting  wet ;  and  this  was 
fohowed  by  acute  rheumatism.  A  fourth 
patient  was  attacked  with  the  disease  in 
the  wrists  32  days  after  breaking  his  leg. 
A  fifth  came  in  with  acute  rheumatism 
five  days  after  leaving  the  surgical  ward  ; 
and  a  sixth,  who  was  admitted  with  en- 
docarditis and  transient  Tericarditis,  had 
received  a  kick  in  the  groin  five  weeks 
previously,  and  since  then  had  been  sub- 
ject to  pain  in  the  loins.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  disease  appeared  to  be  directly, 
and  in  others  to  be  indirectly,  caused  by 
local  injury. 

These  cases  and  others  given  below  are 
aUied  to  those  previously  given,  in  which 
the  too  early  uae  of  a  livih,  during  the 
period  of  convalescence  from  acute  rheu- 
matism, produced  inffammation  in  the 
used  joint,  a  relapse  of  the  affection  in 
the  other  joints,  endocarditis  and  Peri- 
carditis, ending  in  permanent  crippling  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart.  The  Avhole  of 
these  results,  the  latter  of  them  so  per- 
manently injurious,  started  from  the  re- 
newed focus  of  the  disease  in  the  single 
joint  thus  affected  for  the  second  time. 

Through  what  means  is  this  diffusion 
and  transmission  of  the  disease  effected  ? 
Is  it  by  a  blood  poison  V  Is  it  by  a  change 
in  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  limbs  and 
the  heart  ?  Or  is  it  by  reflex  influences, 
transmitted  through  the  aflferent  nerves, 
locally  acted  upon  in  the  inflamed  joint 
or  injured  part,  and  sent  back  through  the 
vaso-motor  or  other  nerves  distributed  to 
the  fibrous  structures  of  the  joints  and 
the  heart?  The  local  character  of  the 
injury  inducing  this  s;eneral  effect,  ami 
the  quickness  with  which  the  efl'ect  is  in- 
duced, would  appear  to  forbid  the  material 
agency  of  either  blood  poison  or  change 
in  the  tissues ;  and  would  tend  to  throw 
us  upon  the  transmission  of  influences 
through  the  nerves  for  an  explanation  of 
these  remarkable  effects,— effects  not  less 
remarkable,  but  rather  more  so,  that  they 
are  open  to  daily  observation  ;  or  must 
we  look  for  some  other  explanation  than 
any  of  these  here  suggested  ? 

We  cannot,  however,  limit  ourselves  to 
the  points  of  view  just  sketched  in  our  in- 
quiry into  that  many-sided  disease,  acute 
rheumatism,  with  its  attendant  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart ;  and  I  would  here 
briefly  state  the  other  influences  that 
have  "been  apparently  at  work  in  the  origin 
of  the  disease,  besides  overwork  and  ex- 
posure on  the  one  hand,  and  local  injury 
on  the  other. 

In  three  of  my  patients  the  disease  was 
associated  with  scarlet  fever,  one  of  whom 
had  Pericarditis  in  the  hospital,  one  out 
of  it.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  a  medi- 
cal friend,  who  detected  symptoms  of 
acute  rheumatism  just  as  the  scarlet  fever 
was  declaring  itself,  and  by  wiiich  the 
acute  rheumatism  was  suspended.  "When, 
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however,  the  eruption  had  ceased  and 
dosquaination  was  going  on,  endocarditis 
and  Pericarditis,  tiio  odijpring  of  tlic 
original  rlieuniatisni,  declared  themselves. 
This  case  did  well,  and  though  a  mitral 
murmur  existed  for  some  time,  it  at 
length  disappeared.  In  the  two  other 
cases,  acute  rheumatism  followed  a  chill 
caught  by  too  early  exposure  after  the 
scarlet  fever  had  disappeared. 

In  several  of  my  cases,  chorea  has  given 
place  to  acute  rheumatism  or  the  reverse. 
In  one  patient,  a  girl,  acute  rheumatism 
passed  into  chorea,  for  which  she  was  ad- 
mitted. After  a  time  the  chorcal  move- 
ments were  for  a  period  suspended  by  the 
renewal  of  acute  rheumatism.  I  do  not 
here  speak  of  that  teri'ible  complication, 
the  occurrence  of  serious  local  chorealand 
tetaniforra  symptoms  in  connection  with 
rheumatic  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis, 
complications  to  which  I  shall  soon  refer. 

In  three  patients  the  acute  rheumatism 
was  preceded  by  recent  abscess,  in  one  of 
them  in  the  axilla,  in  another  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  in  a  third  in  the  tonsil ;  and 
in  a  fourth  case,  abscess  in  the  neck  ex- 
isted some  time  before  the  supervention  of 
the  rheumatism. 

Sore  throat  appeared  for  from  one  day 
to  three  weeks  before  the  occurrence  of 
acute  rheumatism  in  thirteen  cases,  in- 
cluding the  case  of  abscess  in  the  tonsil 
just  quoted.  Two  of  these  patients  had 
Pericarditis  •,  three  had  simple  endocar- 
ditis ;  in  three  endocarditis  was  threat- 
ened ;  and  five  gave  no  sign  of  heart 
affection. 

In  eleven  patients,  pain  in  the  chest, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  cough,  ex- 
isted for  from  one  day  to  two  or  even 
three  weeks  before  the  development  of 
acute  rheumatism. 

I  refrain  from  pursuing  this  important 
collateral  subject  farther  in  this  place. 


X.— Pain. 

1.  — Pain  over  toe  Region  op  the  IIeaet  and 

Pebicakdium. 

Pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and 
pericardium  showed  itself  in  six  different 
ways :  1.  Over  the  front  of  the  organ  ; 

2.  On  pressure  at  the  same  place  ;  3.  In 
the  epigastrium,  chiefly  on  pressure  ;  4. 
Over  the  back  of  the  heart,  when  it  was 
excited  by  swallowing  and  by  eructation  ; 
5.  After  eating ;  and,  G.  Pain  shooting 
through  the  heart,  evidently  anginal  in 
character. 

1.  The  pain  over  the  front  of  the  heart 
extended  usually  from  the  right  of  the 
sternum  at  its  lower  two-thirds  to  the  left 
nipple  ;  it  was  more  or  less  continuous, 
and  was  complained  of  in  three-fourths  of 
the  cases  (48  in  63).    This  pain  came  on 


in  one-fourth  of  the  patients  affected  with 
it  (9)  before  the  friction  sound  was  li(;ard, 
and  in  a  greater  number  (10,  including  ;j 
in  which  the  pain  and  the  friction  soulid 
were  both  present  on  the  day  of  admis- 
sion) at  the  time  that  the  sound  was 
first  audible.  In  a  few  instances  (7)  it 
was  felt  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
rubbing  sound.  It  was  either  relieved, 
suspended,  or  removed  by  the  application 
of  leeches.  It  was  complained  of  in  about 
one-fourth  of  the  cases  (8)  at  the  time  the 
effusion  was  at  its  height,  but  usually  re- 
lief, which  was  permanent,  came  at  that 
time.  In  two  instances  (LO.  'A)  of  re- 
apse,  the  second,  and  in  one  (44a)  even  a 
third,  wave  of  increase  of  pericardial  effu- 
sion was  preceded  by  a  second,  and  in  one 
even  a  third  attack  of  pain  over  the  heart; 
but  in  three  cases  the  pain  came  late  in 
the  period  of  the  relapse,  and  when  the 
effusion  was  declining.  In  scarcely  any 
instance  did  the  pain  over  the  heart  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  period  of  the  du- 
ration of  the  friction  sound,  and  in  only 
two  or  three  of  the  cases  did  it  last  over 
the  first  half  of  that  period.  When  the 
pain  comes  on  with  the  first  blush  of  the 
inflammation  on  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
before  it  has  spread  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pericardial  sac,  and  before  friction 
sound  is  audible,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  is  seated  in  the  sentient  nerves  distrib- 
uted to  the  surface  of  the  heart.  When, 
however,  the  pain  strikes  over  the  heart 
at  the  same  time  as  the  appearance  of  the 
friction  sound,  and  still  more  when  it 
comes  on  at  a  later  period,  it  is  generally, 
I  believe,  seated  in  the  pericardial  sac, 
and  especially  in  the  pleura  covering  the 
sac. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  resume 
of  the  period  of  the  occurrence  of  pain 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  relation  to 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  friction 
sound  in  the  cases  of  Pericarditis  (see 
page  501). 

2.  If  the  pain  over  the  heart  is  increased 
or  excited  hy  pressure  over  the  region  of 
the  organ,  it  may,  with  an  approach  to 
certainty,  be  attributed  to  inflammation 
of  the  ijleura,  especially  if  the  pain  on 
pressure  is  complained  of,  not  before,  but 
at  the  time  of  or  after  the  first  presence  of 
friction  sound. 

Pain  on  pressure  over  the  heart  occuired 
in  one  fourth  (14  in  63)  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  cases  aflected  with  acute  rheuma- 
tism, and  in  one-third  of  those  who  suf- 
fered from  continuous  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  (11  in  38).  In  two  only  of 
these  cases  was  the  pain  excited  by  pres- 
sure before  the  friction  sound  was  audi- 
ble, and  in  these  the  pain  was  probably 
excited  over  the  surface  of  the  inflamed 
heart.  In  one-half  of  the  patients  the 
pain  on  pressure  and  the  rubbing  sound 
appeared  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  rest 
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tlie  pain  was  preceded  by  the  friction 
sound.  In  most  or  all  of  these  cases,  tlie 
pleura  covering  the  pericardiac  sac,  or  the 
tibrous  structure  of  the  sac  itself,  was  the 
probable  seat  of  tlie  sutlering. 

In  one-half  of  those  patients  (7  in  14) 
the  skin  over  the  region  of  the  pericar- 
dium was  tender  and  sensitive,  so  much 
so  indeed,  in  some  instances,  as  to  forbid 
the  slightest  manipulation  over  the  chest, 
and  to  make  a  proper  examination  of  the 
heart  impossible  until  this  exquisite  sen- 
sibility was  subdued  by  the  application  of 
leeches  or  of  belladonna  liniment  with 
chloroform. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  pain 


was  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  was  not 
excited  unless  actual  pressure  was  made. 
In  three  of  the  patients  the  pain  was  only 
felt  when  pressure  was  made  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart ;  but  in  all  the  others 
continuous  pain  already  existed  over  that 
region,  and  was  inlensihed  by  the  pres- 
sure. In  one  or  two  instances  the  suffer- 
ing and  distress  of  the  heart  were  so  great 
as  to  drown  all  other  complaints  •,  but  in 
three  others,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  pain 
was  only  brought  into  p'lay  when  pressure 
was  exerted.  Between  these  two  oppo- 
site extremes,  there  was  every  shade  in 
the  extent,  variety,  and  constancy  of  the 
pain. 


Period  of  the  occurrence  of  Pain  over  the  region  of  the  Heart  and  Pericardium  in  relation  to 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Friction  Sound  in  cases  of  Rheumatic  Pericarditis. 


Pain  over  the  region  of  heart  and  pericardium, 
inclading  piiiu  over  the  epigastrium. 


Pain  over  heart  and  friction  sound  on 
day  of  admission  

Pain  over  epigastrium  and  friction 
sound  on  day  of  (in  one  day  after) 
admission,  included  above  . 

Pain  over  heart  before  admission, 
friction  sound  on  admission  . 

Pain  over  lieart  before  appearance  of 
friction  sound  

Pain  over  epigastrium  before  appear- 
ance of  friction  sound,  included 
above   

Pain  over  heart  and  friction  sound 
occurring  on  same  day  .... 

Pain  over  epigastrium,  and  friction 
sound  occurring  on  same  day,  not 
included  above  

Pain  over  lieart  coming  on  after  fric- 
tion sound  had  been  observed  . 

Pain  over  epigastrium  coming  on  after 
friction  sound  had  been  observed, 
not  included  above  

Ditto,  included  above  

Pain  over  heart  appearing  shortly 
before  I'elapse  (renewed  increase  of 
fluid  in  the  pericardium)  not  in- 
cluded above   

Ditto,  included  above  

Pain  over  epigastrium  before  relapse 

Pain  over  lieart  late  in  period  of  re- 
lapse, noi  included  above . 

Ditto,  included  above  

Pain  over  heart  at  the  time  of  acme 
of  Pericarditis  

Pain  over  heart  sliortly  before  time 

of  acme  of  Pericarditis  

Pain  of  epigastrium  at  time  of  acme  ) 

of  Pericarditis  $ 

Ditto  before  acme  of  Pericarditis  . 
Ditto  after  acme  of  Pericarditis    .  . 
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Pain  on  pressure  over 
the  regiim  of  the 
heart. 


Appearing  before  ^ 
friction  sound 

Appearing  same 
time  as  friction 
sound     .    .  . 

Appearing  after 
first  indication 
of  friction  sound 

Appearing  after 
friction  sound 
had  ceased  . 
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Explanation  of  Symbols. 

*  mitral  disease, 
t    aortic  disease. 
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3.  Pain  was  present  over  the  epigastric 
region,  frequently  increased  and  some- 
times induced  by  pressure,  in  one-fourth 
of  the  patients  with  rlieumatic  pericar- 
ditis (16  in  03),  and  in  nearly  two-Iifths  of 
those  who  suffered  from  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  (14  in  38).  It  would 
appear  curious,  at  lirst  sight,  that  pain 
over  the  pit  of  the  stomach  should  be  a 
marked  feature  in  so  many  cases  of  Peri- 
carditis. When,  however,  we  consider 
that  in  health  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  is  situated  behind  the  upper  third 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  that  the 
Ijericardial  sac,  when  distended  with  fluid 
in  Pericarditis,  dips  downwards  so  that 
its  lower  boundary  may  be  on  a  level  with 
the  point  of  that  cartilage,  or  perhaps 
even  below  it,  we  see  how  natui'al  it  is 
that  pain  should  be  excited  by  pressure 
over  the  epigastric  region. 

This  epigastric  pain  appeared  in  only 
two  cases  before  the  supervention  of  fric- 
tion sound.  Those  two  patients,  how- 
ever, suffered  from  a  renewal  of  the  pain 
after  the  commencement  of  the  rubbing 
sound,  consequently  in  every  case  the  suf- 
fering over  the  pit  of  the  stomach  was 
complained  of  either  at  the  time  of  the 
first  observation  of  the  friction  sound  (7 
in  16,  including  4  in  which  the  pain  and 
the  friction  sound  were  both  present  on 
the  day  of  admission),  or  from  one  to  sev- 
eral days  later  (9  in  16). 

In  one-third  of  the  cases  (6)  the  epigas- 
tric pain  appeared  at  the  time  when  the 
efiusion  into  the  pericardium  Avas  at  its 
height,  and  when  the  sac  bulged  down- 
wards into  the  epigastric  space  ;  and  in 
four  of  them  it  was  complained  of  before, 
and  in  four  of  them  after,  the  efiusion 
had  reached  its  acme. 

In  all  these  cases  the  disease  had 
reached  a  stage  in  which  the  heart  was 
separated  by  the  intervention  of  fl\aid 
from  the  floor  of  the  pericardial  sac, 
which  is  formed  by  the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  pain  in  the  epigas- 
tric region  in  these  cases,  especially  when 
it  is  increased  or  excited  by  pressure,  is 
therefore  seated  not  in  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  but  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pericardial  sac.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  branches  of  the  phrenic  nerve 
must  be  the  immediate  seat  of  the  pain, 
but  the  exact  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  phrenic  nerve  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. These  questions  suggest  them- 
selves :  is  this  pain  seated  in  the  fibrous 
tissue,  the  pericardial  surface,  or  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  the  aflected  diaphragm- 
atic portion  of  the  sac  ? 

Peritonitis  affecting  the  central  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm  has  been  noticed  in  few 
or  no  fatal  cases  of  Pericarditis,  but  indi- 
rect evidence  of  its  existence  has  been 
supplied  in  rare  instances  by  the  discovery 
of  partial  adhesions  of  the  spleen  and 


liver  to  the  diaphragm  in  cases  with  ad- 
lierent  pericardium.  We  may,  however, 
I  think,  fairly  infer  that  the  pain  on  pres- 
sure below  or  at  the  side  of  the  ensilbrm 
cartilage  is  in  these  cases  due,  not  to  peri- 
tonitis, but  to  inflannnation  of  the  fibrous 
structure  and  pericardial  or  inner  surface 
of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 
where  it  form  the  floor  of  the  pericardial 
sac,  and  the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of 
that  sac. 

The  distribution  of  the  nerves  to  the 
pericardium,  like  that  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
and  this  interesting  clinical  question 
therefore  invites  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
siologist. 

4.  In  three  of  th,'  patients  affected  with 
rheumatic  Pericarditis  deep  pain  was  felt 
between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  in  one 
of  them  this  pain  was  increased  by  the 
act  of  swallowing.  Pain  in  the  chest  was 
excited  in  three  cases  of  swallowing,  and 
in  two  others  it  was  complained  of  there 
after  eating.  Another  patient  complained 
that  the  ascent  of  wind  from  the  stomach 
gave  much  pain  over  the  posterior  region 
of  the  heart.  In  all  these  instances, 
amounting  to  nine,  the  suffering  must 
have  been  seated  in  the  back  of  the  in- 
flamed pericardium,  being  either  constant 
or  induced  by  local  pressure,  due  to  swal- 
lowing or  eructation.  Iia  several  other 
cases  it  is  stated  that  pain  was  seated  in 
the  back,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from 
this  description,  whether  the  pain  was 
situated  in  or  near  the  pericardium  or 
lower  down. 

5.  Pain  and  fulness  after  eating  was 
complained  of  by  one  patient,  and  I  think 
it  likely  that  the  suffering  in  this  instance 
was  excited  by  the  pressure  made  by  the 
distended  stomach  over  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  pericardium. 

We  thus  see  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  my  cases  aflected  with  rheumatic  Peri- 
carditis, pail!  was  felt  over  the  heart,  fre- 
quently in  front  of  the  pericardial  sac, 
and  occasionally  behind  and  below  it,  the 
pain  being  usually  fixed,  sometimes  in- 
creased by  pressure,  and  less  often  excited 
by  it. 

G.  The  heart  was  attacked  with  a  shoot- 
ing pain,  more  or  less  violent,  associated 
cither  with  faintness  or  failure  in  the 
action  of  the  organ,  and  evidently  anginal 
in  character,  in  four  of  my  patients  affected 
with  rheumatic  Pericarditis. 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  henrt,  already 
crippled  by  valvular  disease,  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  within  and  without, 
but  in  the  others  the  Pericarditis  and  en- 
docarditis seized  upon  the  virgin  heart,  the 
valves  being  previously  healthy  ;  one  of 
these  two  cases  proved  fatal,  and  in  the 
oth(!r  valvular  disease  became  established. 

In  the  fatal  case  (4),  a  man,  aged  27,  a 
carpenter,  a  darting  pain  passed  now  and 
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then  from  tho  lioart  to  the  right  .side  on 
this  day  of  his  adniis.sion.  Tliis  pain  was 
relieved  by  lecclie.s,  tho  apjilicalion  of 
■\vliieii  was  followed  by  liiintuess.  On  the 
3d  his  limbs  started  when  he  fell  asleep  ; 
on  the  (jth  he  was  seized  with  delirimn 
and  trembling  ;  and  on  the  7tii,  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  was  noisy  and  restless, 
and  was  continually  moving  his  lower 
jaw. 

Another  patient  (15),  a  servant  girl, 
suddenly  beeame  ver}'  faint  on  the  even- 
Hi<^  of  the  10th  day,  when  she  was  suf- 
fering from  a  relapse  of  Pericarditis,  and 
was  attacked  with  great  pain  over  the 
heart.  This  pain  returned  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  I'ith,  when  it  was  also  felt  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

One  (3)  of  the  two  remaining  patients 
had  old  standing  aortic  and  mitral  dis- 
ease, and  suffered  from  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  on  the  10th  day,  when 
friction-sound  appeared.  On  the  IGth 
day,  when  the  Pericarditis  was  at  its 
height,  when  I  was  examining  him,  he 
cried  out  as  if  from  pain,  beginning  over 
the  stomach,  and  begged  to  be  raised  up, 
the  dyspnoea  becoming  extreme,  the  face 
heing  flushed,  the  perspiration  pouring 
off  it,  the  hps  somewhat  livid,  and  his 
countenance  being  expressive  of  extreme 
auxietj'.  He  was  immediately  raised  up, 
and  having  a  towel  placed  behind  him, 
was  as  it  were  slung  in  it,  when  he  took 
a  httle  port  wine  and  fell  asleep. 

The  other  patient  (17),  ayoung  woman, 
affected  with  mitral  disease,  was  attacked 
on  the  17th  daj^  when  the  Pericarditis 
was  at  its  acme,  with  great  pain  over  the 
sternum  and  the  whole  front  of  the  chest, 
the  pain  passing  through  to  the  back. 
She  ultim.ately  died  on  the  63d  day,  with 
smallpox,  which  attacked  her  when  in  a 
state  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

If  we  add  to  the  cases  in  which  there 
was  continuous  pain  over  the  region  of 
the  heart  (38)  those  others  not  so  affected 
in  which  a,  there  was  pain  on  pressure 
over  the  heart  (3)  ;  pain  over  the  epi- 
gastric region  (2) ;  and  c,  pain  at  tlie  back 
of  the  pericardium  on  eructation  (1)  ;  we 
find  that  in  44  of  the  03  cases  of  Pericar- 
ditis, or  in  70  per  rient.,  there  was  pain 
over  the  heart  or  pericai'dium. 

11. — PLEpniTic  Pain  in  the  Side. 

Pain  in  the  side  was  complained  of  in 
one-half  of  the  cases  of  rheumatic  Peri- 
carditis (31  in  63).  Pain  was  present 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  pericar- 
dium also  in  all  but  4  of  these  patients. 
The  pain  was  limited  to  the  left  side  in 
19  cases,  and  to  the  right  in  only  o,  while 
it  attacked  both  sides  in  6  instances. 
There  were,  besides  the  pain,  other  symp- 


toms or  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  in  all 
but  seven  of  the  i)utients  thus  aflected. 

Pleuritic  friction  sound  was  lieard  in 
nearly  one-half  of  those  cases  (15  in  31) 
and  in  live  others  there  was  tenderne!-s  on 
percussion  over  the  seat  of  pain.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  pain  was 
increased  or  excited  by  a  deep  breath  (IB 
in  31),  and  in  four  of  these  it  was  catcli- 
ing.  The  pain  was  induced  by  coughing 
or  laughing,  stooping  or  moving  in'four- 
teen  instances,  and  in  three  it  was  "pleu- 
ritic" or  cutting. 

The  first  complaint  of  pain  in  the  side 
Avas  made  after  the  appearance  of  tlie 
friction  sound  in  19  of  the  31  cases  that 
suffered  in  this  manner ;  the  pain  and  the 
friction  sound  appeared  together  in  seven 
patients  ;  and  the  pain  occurred  before  the 
friction  sound  in  five.  In  one,  of  the  five, 
and  three  of  the  seven  patients  just  spoken 
of,  the  pain  afliected  both  sides,  having 
appeared  at  a  late  period  in  one  side,  and 
at  a  period  actually  or  comparatively 
early  in  the  other. 

The  pleurisy  that  induced  the  pain  in 
the  side  which  came  into  play  either 
with  or  after  the  friction  sound,  was  due 
to  two  causes ;  one  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  through  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture of  the  pericardium  to  the  pleura 
covering  it ;  the  other,  the  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  with  its  attendant 
pleurisy. 

The  more  frequent  appearance  of  the 
pain,  and  the  greater  spread  of  the  pleu- 
risy on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  than  the 
right,  is,  1  conceive,  due  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  greater  extent  to  which  the 
inflamed  pericardium  occupies  the  left 
side  of  the  chest  than  the  right,  and  the 
great  displacement  backward  of  the  left 
lung,  and  especially  its  lower  lobe,  bj'  the 
distension  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Per- 
haps the  pressure  of  the  distended  peri- 
cardium on  the  left  bronchus  increases 
the  tendency  of  the  left  lung  to  inflamma- 
tion. 

In  one  of  the  five  patients  that  were 
seized  with  pain  in  the  side  before  tlie 
supervention  of  the  friction  sound,  the 
pain  came  on  at  the  first  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  at  the  .same  time  as  the  affec- 
tion of  the  joints  three  days  before  admis- 
sion. I  think  it  likelj'  that  this  case  was 
attacked  with  pleurisy  and  acute  rheuma- 
tism affecting  the  joints  at  the  same  time, 
the  pleurisj- being,  however,  rheumatic  in 
its  nature,  like  the  joint  affection  in  this 
instance,  and  like  the  Pericarditis  in  the 
other  cases.  We  may  have,  in  short,  in 
these  cases,  rheumatic  pleurisy,  just  as 
we  may  have  rheumatic  Pericarditis. 

In  another  of  these  cases  (20),  the  pa- 
tient, a  married  woman,  aged  24,  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  in  tlie  joints  the  day 
after  being  wet  through,  and  a  week  be- 
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fore  admission.  She  came  in  with  veiy 
severe  pain  in  the  left  side,  wliich  had 
existed  for  some  days,  and  which  was 
somewliat  rethiced  by  leeching.  On  the 
6th  day  after  admission  she  snlfered  mucli 
in  the  left  side,  and  a  pleuritic  friction 
sound  was  audible  just  below  the  seat  of 
pain.  Friction  sound  from  Pericarditis 
was  heard  over  the  region  of  the  heart  for 
the  first  time  on  the  same  day.  In  this 
case  the  pleurisy  preceded  the  Pericarditis 
by  ten  days. 

Pain  in  the  side  was,  in  proportion, 
twice  as  frequent  as  in  Pericarditis  usually 
accompanied  with  endocarditis  as  in  sim- 
ple endocarditis  ;  one-fourth  of  the  latter 
(26  in  108),  and,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
one-half  of  the  former  (31  in  63)  being 
thus  affected.  A  similar  proportion  of 
such  cases  existed  among  the  patients 
who  were  threatened  with  endocarditis, 
of  whom  rather  more  than  one-fourth 
were  affected  with  pain  in  the  side  (17  in 
63).  None  of  the  thirteen  cases  classed 
under  the  heading  of  "probable  endocar- 
ditis" suffered  from  pain  in  the  side,  and 
only  three  of  those  who  were  attacked 
with  acute  rheumatism  and  had  no  endo- 
carditis, complained  of  pain  in  that  re- 
gion (3  in  71).  The  pain  more  frequently 
attacked  the  left  side  than  the  right  in 
the  cases  of  endocarditis  in  the  proportion 
of  14:  to  6 ;  but  among  those  threatened 
with  endocarditis,  the  two  sides  were  af- 
fected in  nearly  equal  numbers,  the  right 
side  being  rather  more  often  attacked 
than  the  left  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  6. 

III. — "  Pain  ix  the  Chest." 

"Pain  in  the  chest"  was  present  in  30 
of  the  63  cases  of  rheumatic  Pericarditis. 
The  pain  thus  described  is  so  indefinite 
in  situation — that  it  may  be  seated  either 
at  the  centre  of  the  chest  or  at  its  sides, 
either  over  the  pericardium  or  the  pleura. 
Fortunately,  to  guide  us  to  the  actual 
seat  of  sufliaring,  the  "pain  in  the  chest" 
was  attended  in  all  but  two  instances 
with  other  pain,  either  over  the  heart,  or 
in  the  side,  or  in  both  regions.  Thus  in 
all  but  four  of  the  thirty  cases,  pain  was 
present  over  the  region  of  the  heart  or  the 
epigastrium  ;  in  all  but  nine,  in  the  side  ; 
and  in  one-half  of  them  (16  in  30)  it  was 
situated  both  over  the  heart  and  in  the 
side. 

In  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  (17  in  30) 
the  pain  in  the  chest  was  itself  associated 
with  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  in  the  way  of 
being  increased  or  caused  by  deep  breath- 
ing, or  coughing,  or  it  was  accompanied, 
in  two  instances  only,  by  pleuritic  friction 
sound.  There  were  symptoms  of  pleurisy 
in  eight  of  tlie  nine  cases  in  which  pain 
of  tlie  chest  was  not  associated  with  pain 
of  the  side,  and  I  think  tiiose  eight  cases 
may  be  added  to  the  31  in  which  pain  iu 


the  side  was  actually  present,  thus  bring- 
ing their  number  up  to  39  in  63  cases  of 
rheumatic  Pericarditis.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  four  cases  with  pain  in 
the  chest  in  which  there  was  no  notice  of 
pain  in  the  heart,  and  I  think  that  these 
four  cases  may  probably  be  added  to 
those  in  which  the  presence  of  cardiac 
pain  is  stated  ;  thus  bringing  the  total 
number  so  affected  up  from  44  to  48  in  63. 

Eleven  patients  suffered  from  pain  in 
the  chest,  either  previously  to  admission 
or  before  friction  sound  was  audible.  In 
the  greater  number  of  these  I  think  that 
the  pain  was  seated  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  Avas  not  due  to  pleurisy.  And 
I  find,  giving  strength  to  this  view,  that 
in  all  of  these  but  two,  pain  was  described 
as  being  present  over  the  heart. 

It  would  be  futile  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  pain  in  the  chest  ih  Peri- 
carditis, and  iu  the  other  various  grouj^s 
of  cases  in  acute  rheumatism,  since  to  do 
so  would  l>e  to  compare  unlike  conditions 
under  the  same  name.  But  it  will  be  in- 
structive to  compare  the  proportion  of 
cases  attacked  with  pain  over  the  heart, 
in  the  side,  and  in  the  chest,  combined 
together,  with  those  in  which  there  was 
no  such  pain,  in  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism with  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis, 
and  Avith  and  without  simple  endocarditis. 
The  accompanying  table,  and  graphic 
scheme,  will  show  this  comparison,  the 
one  by  study,  the  other  at  a  glance  (see 
pages  501-502). 

In  those  affected  with  Pericarditis, 
most  of  whom  had  endocarditis  also,  four- 
fifths  had  pain  in  the  heart,  chest,  or  side, 
and  one-fifth  had  no  such  pain ;  in  those 
with  endocarditis  nearly  six-tenths  had 
such  pain  and  over  four-tenths  had  none  ; 
in  those  threatened  with  endocarditis, 
less  than  one-half  had  pain,  and  more 
than  one-half  had  none  ;  and  in  those 
who  gave  no  sign  of  endocarditis  only 
one-tenth  sufl'ered  from  this  kind  of  pain, 
and  nine-tenths  had  no  internal  pain, 
thus  nearly  reversing  the  proportion  that 
we  find  in  cases  affected  with  Pericarditis. 


XI. — Irregularity  and  Failitre  of' 
THE  Action  of  the  Heart.  Faint-; 

NESS.  ' 

"We  have  already  seen  that  in  two  of 
the  patients  the  action  of  the  heart, 
which  was  powerful  and  tumultuous  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  Pericarditis,  be- 
came at  a  later  period  feeble,  irregular, 
and  intermittent,  this  state  being  accom- 
panied by  a  look  of  great  anxiety  and  de- 
pression. We  have  also  seen  that  the 
four  patients  who  were  attacked  with 
pain  shooting  through  tlie  heart,  experi- 
enced faintness  or  failure  in  the  action  of 
the  organ  (p.  503). 
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Ill  tlie  following  case  do.ith  tf)ok  place; 
from  .syncope.  A  Icniido  scrviiiil,  iij^od 
25,  camo  in  on  the  7Ui  day  of  licr  ill- 
ncs.s,  with  tlillicnlt,  hurried  hreatiiin;,', 
uliich  was  relieved  when  (she  wa.s  raised, 
great  pain  in  her  chest,  cough,  which  had 
continued  from  the  2d  day  of  the  attack, 
mucou.s  rattle,  slightly  rusty  phlegm,  a 
sen.sation  of  choking,  diflicultv  in  .swallow- 
ing, and  great  anxiety.  The  joint  allec- 
tiou  was  slight,  and  apparently  limited  to 
the  shoulder.  Pericarditis,  with  friction 
sound  and  great  effusion,  was  at  its 
height.  She  was  very  ill  throughout, 
perspiration  being  profuse,  the  voice 
husky,  the  face  flushed  and  anxious,  and 
breathing  laborious.  Her  face  was 
brighter,  and  she  breathed  with  ease 
from  the  7th  day  to  the  13th,  when  her 
appetite  was  improving  ;  but  at  two 
hours  after  midnight,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  when  attempting  to  turn 
on  her  side,  she  became  quite  pulseless, 
her  face  turned  livid,  and  she  frothed  at 
the  mouth.  After  taking  some  wine  she 
gradually  recovered.  An  hour  later  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  were  muffled,  and  the 
rubbing  noise,  Avhich  had  been  harsh, 
loud  and  dry  on  the  previous  day,  could 
not  be  detected.  In  another  hour  she  had 
a  similar  attack,  in  which  she  died. 
There  were  18  ounces  of  tluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium, the  heart  was  covered  with 
honeycomb  lymph,  and  there  Avere 
patches  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  in  the 
left  upper  lobe. 

Faintness  occurred  as  a  symptom  in 
several  of  the  cases,  but  in  none,  besides 
those  alluded  to  and  that  just  given,  did 
it  appear  in  a  threatening  form. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in 
a  few  cases  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
unusually  strong  during  the  early  period 
of  Pericarditis,  yet  even  then,  or  rather 
when  the  attack  w\as  first  observed,  the  i 
impulse  of  the  heart  was  more  frequently  I 
feeble  than  strong,  and  this  was  especially 
the  case  during  the  remaining  course  of 
the  affection. 

Feebleness,  irregularity,  and  eyen  fail- 
ure of  the  heart's  action,  may  evidently 
be  induced  in  these  cases  by  several  inllu- 
ences  working  separately  or  together,  and 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  and 
general  forces  induced  by  the  accumulated 
effect  of  those  influences,  all  tending  to 
lower  and  exhaust  the  power  of  the  heart, 
and  even,  as  in  the  case  just  told,  to  arrest 
its  action.  Among  such  intlueuces  are,- 
the  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  joints 
when  severe,  extensive,  and  prolonged  ; 
the  pain  in  the  heart  and  pericardium, 
the  side,  and  the  che.st ;  the  existence  of 
endocarditis  with  its  immediate  and  I'e- 
mote  consequences  ;  the  presence  of  pre- 
vious valvular  di.sease  ;  the  grave  inllu- 
ences  exerted  by  great  distension  of  the 
pericardium,  which, — by  compressing  the 


I  vcnu;  cavic,  the  pulmonary  veins,  both 
auricles,  and  the  aorta,  impedes  the  sup- 
ply  of  blood  through  the  vena,-  cava,-  and 
I  pulmonary  veins  to  both  >,ide.s  of  tlie 
heart,  and  through  the  aorta  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  causes  the  accumulation  of  blood 
m  the  lungs,— by  pressing  upon  the  bifur- 
cation  of  the  trachea  and  the  left  bron- 
j  chus,  and  by  lessening  the  size  of  the 
lungs,  seriously  embarrasses  respiration— 
and  by  compressing  the  a-sophagus,  ren- 
ders deglutition  difficult ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  of  jiul- 
monary  apoplexy  and  pleuri.sy,  due  to  one 
or  more  of  the  cau.ses  just  named. 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  important 
influences  that  may  induce  feebleness, 
irregularity,  and  perhaps  even  failure  of 
the  action  of  the  heart ;  one,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  superficial  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart ;  the  other,  the  inflammation 
of  the  nerves  situated  at  the  surface  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  Inflammation  of 
the  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart,  wliicdi  sometimes  occurs  in  pericar- 
ditis, paralyzes  the  affected  fibres.  This 
paralysis  of  the  inflani(;d  fibres  must  in 
itself  embarrass  the  action  of  the  heart, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  those 
superficial  fibres  turn  inwards  by  a  double 
entrance  at  the  apex,  to  become  the  inner- 
most fibres  of  the  left  ventricle,  where 
they  end  in  the  papillary  muscles  of  the 
mitral  valve.  But  this  influence  cannot 
be  limited  to  those  fibres,  but  must  extend 
in  a  varying  degree  to  the  other  muscular 
structures  of  the  organ  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  their  power ;  just  as 
inflammation  of  certain  limited  fibres  of  a 
voluntary  muscle,  say  the  biceps,  while  it 
paralyzes  those  fibres,  interferes  with  the 
exercise  of  the  whole  muscle. 

The  many  and  important  nerves  situ- 
ated at  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  great 
j  vessels  may  be  more  or  less  involved  in 
the  inflammation  affecting  those  parts  in 
Pericarditis.  That  accurate  phvsiologist. 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  remarks,  "that 
nothing  is  known  either  as  to  the  anatomi- 
cal distribution  of  nervous  elements  in  the 
hearts  of  mammalia,  or  as  to  the  func- 
tions which  they  perform. "  '  "When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  that  electrical  or  other 
excitation  of  the  vagus  retards  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart,  and  if  it  is  strong 
enough,  arrests  the  organ  in  diastole,  and 
in  the  dog,  lessens  arterial  pressure,  while 
division  of  the  vagi  jiroduccs  acceleration 
of  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  in 
the  dog,  increased  arterial  pressure  ;  that 
the  lower  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic excrci.ses  an  accelerating  influence, 
not  always  in  action,  on  the  contractions 
of  the  heart ;  and  (hat  in  the  frog,  the 
ganglion  cells  contained  in  the  heart  are 


'  Handl)ook  for  the  PhyaiQlogical  Labora- 
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the  springs  of  its  automatic  movement ; 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  rich  in 
nerves  connected  with  the  vagi,  tlie  sym- 
pathetic and  the  intrinsic  gangha  of  the 
heart,  and  that  those  nerves  are  therefore 
locally  affected  by  the  intiammation  in 
Pericarditis;  we  must,  I  consider,  con- 
chide  that  tliis  affection  exercises  in  such 
cases  an  important  inlluence,  either  to 
stimulate  or  to  injure  tliose  nerves  and  so 
to  accelerate  or  retard  the  contractions  of 
the  heart,  to  excite  or,  more  frequently, 
depress  the  powers  of  the  organ,  and  to 
increase  or  diminish  arterial  pressure.  It 
is  for  the  pathologist  to  ascertain,  by  direct 
experiment,  the  effect  of  the  inflammation 
or  irritation  of  the  nerves  on  the  functions 
of  the  heart. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  mention  an- 
other depressing  influence  on  the  action  of 
the  heart  in  Pericarditis,  accidentally  due, 
in  the  case  about  to  be  referred  to,  to 
treatment.  In  one  case  (17)  already  given 
at  page  498,  the  loss  of  blood  due  to  irre- 
pressible hemorrhage  from  a  leech-bite 
seemed  to  produce  serious  irregularity  of 
the  action  of  the  heart. 


XII.— Difficult  and  Quickened 
Kespiration. 

Kespiration  was  disturbed  to  a  marked 
degree  in  49  of  the  63  patients  affected 
witli  rheumatic  Pericarditis ;  it  was 
slightly  or  not  at  all  affected  in  3,  and  in 
11  its  character  was  not  recorded.  The 
Pericarditis  was  severe  in  2  only  of  the 
11  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  respira- 
tion was  not  noticed,  and  in  none  of  the 
3  in  wiiich  the  breathing  was  but  slightly 
affected  ;  but  the  attack  was  severe  in  37 
of  the  49  patients  in  whom  the  respiration 
was  markedly  disturbed. 

The  respiration  was  rendered  difficult 
and  quick  by  three  or  four  local  causes  : 
first,  in  order  of  time,  the  inflammation  of 
the  heart,  without  and  within,  and  of  the 
pericardial  sac,  including  the  central  ten- 
don of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  accom- 
panying pain  in  the  heart,  the  sac,  and 
the  diaphragm,  with  the  consequent  re- 
straint imposed  upon  the  movements  of 
the  latter ;  after  this,  the  distension  of 
the  pericardial  sac  with  fluid,  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  super- 
vention of  pleurisy  witii  its  attendant  per- 
manent pain  and  stitch  in  the  side,  or  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  often  accompanied 
by  pleurisy.  The  breathing  is  hurried, 
and  ronilered  laborious  by  distension  of 
the  pericardium,  often  so  as  to  demand  a 
rais(!d  posture,  owing  to  two  causes,  one, 
the  encroachment  of  the  swollen  sac  upon 
both  lungs,  and  especially  upon  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  left  one  ;  the  "other,  the  direct 


pressure,  backwards  and  upwards,  exerted 
by  the  fluid  in  the  tense  pericardium  on 
the  trachea  at  its  bifurcation,  and  on  the 
left  bronchus,  a  pressure  that  is  materially 
relieved  by  the  erect  posture,  and  still 
more  by  the  forward  attitude  which  throws 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  forwards  and 
downwards  towards  the  diaphragm  and 
away  from  the  trachea. 

There  was  great  distress,  difficulty,  and 
rapidity  of  respiration  in  24  of  the  cases 
of  rheumatic  Pericarditis,  and  in  one-half 
of  them  it  is  recorded  that  the  patient 
was  raised  or  propped  up.  The  attack 
was  fatal  in  4  of  those  patients,  and  se- 
vere in  18,  being  very  severe  in  11. 

One  of  those  cases,  a  sawyer,  aged 
26,  who  had  aortic  and  mitral  valve- 
disease  of  old  standing,  came  in  feeling 
low  and  anxious,  and  was  delirious  at 
night.  On  the  5th  day  he  was  better,  the 
respirations  being  20  in  the  minute  ;  but 
on  the  10th  he  had  pain  and  friction  sound 
over  the  heart,  and  the  respirations  rose 
to  30  in  the  minute.  The  dulness  over 
the  pericardium  increased,  and  reached 
its  acme  on  the  19th.  On  the  16th  he  was 
seized  with  extreme  and  urgent  dyspnoea, 
which  was  relieved  when  he  Avas  raised. 
The  respirations  Avere  70  during  the  at- 
tack, and  fell  after  it  to  35  ;  on  the  18th 
they  varied  from  36  to  44,  and  on  the  21st, 
when  the  pericardial  dulness  had  greatly 
lessened,  they  had  fallen  to  28  in  the 
minute. 

A  man  whose  case  I  have  already 
given,  had  Pericarditis  with  rubbing 
sound,  on  the  53d  day,  the  pericardial 
effusion  being  at  its  height  on  the  57th. 
On  the  55th  the  respirations  were  44  in  the 
minute,  and  he  had  extreme  difficulty  in 
breathing,  which  was  relieved  by  the  up- 
right posture.  On  the  58th  the  pericardial 
effusion  had  lessened,  the  respirations  had 
fallen  to  24,  and  he  breathed  easily  in  the 
recumbent  postui'e. 

Another  patient, a  servant  girl,  breathed 
32  times  in  a  minute  on  admission,  as 
well  as  on  the  7th  day  when  leeches 
were  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 
On  the  8th  friction  sound  appeared,  and 
the  effusion  Avas  at  its  height  next  day, 
when  the  respirations  were  52,  and  on  the 
10th  her  head  and  shoulders  were  i)rop])ed 
up.  On  the  11th  the  effusion  had  lessened, 
and  her  breathings  numbered  40.  On  the 
14th  there  was  pleuritic  pain,  followed  by 
friction  sound,  and  the  respirations  rose  to 
4S  ;  but  on  the  20th,  when  there  was  no 
pain  in  the  chest,  they  had  fallen  to  24. 

In  the  following  case,  a  female  ser- 
vant, the  breathing  rose  in  frequency  a 
second  time  during  a  second  wave  of  in- 
creased pericardial  effusion.  On  the  0th 
the  respirations  were  28  in  the  minute; 
on  the  7tii  they  were  40  ;  on  the  9th  fric- 
tion sound  was  heard  over  the  heart,  and 
on  the  10th  the  pericardial  dulness  was  at 
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its  hei{,'ht.  On  the  12th  the  effusion  had 
Ifssoncd  ;  she  was  in  a  raised  position 
brcaUiiiiy;  more  freely,  4U  times  in  a 
minute  ; ""but  on  the  17tli  the  lluid  in  tiie 
pericardium  liad  again  attained  to  the 
I'ull  ;  she  had  pulmonary  apoplexy  and 
pleurisy,  and  the  respirations  mounted  up 
to  CiG ;  hut  next  day,  with  a  renewed  dim- 
inution of  the  (luid,  there  was  a  renewed 
lowering  of  the  res])irations  to  44. 

I  would  gladly  illustrate  this  point  by 
additional  eases,  but  shall  linut  myself  to 
one  more  instance  that  shows  the  effect 
on  the  breathing  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
and  pleurisy  in  eases  of  rheumatic  Peri- 
carditis. A  young  man  was  admitted 
with  pain  in  the  chest  and  shortness  of 
breath.  On  the  second  day  friction  sound 
was  heard,  and  pericardial  effusion  had 
already  reached  its  acme ;  leeches  gave 
relief,  and  the  breathing  was  more  free  ; 
but  on  the  6th  he  had  a  stitch  in  the  side, 
and  the  respirations  numbered  00  in  the 
minute  ;  on  the  8th,  when  he  was  easier, 
they  were  40  ;  but  on  the  18th  pulmonary 
apoplexy  was  established,  and  they  had 
risen  to  72.  On  the  17th  he  had  diph- 
theria, the  respirations  being  50 ;  on  the 
28th  this  was  nearly  well,  and  he  raised 
little  phlegm,  the  respirations  being  30, 
and  on  the  3oth  they  were  28. 

"We  thus  see  that  with  pain  over  the 
heart  and  pericardium,  the  breathing  is 
hurried  and  distressed,  while  it  is  slack- 
ened and  relieved  with  the  relief  of  tlie 
suffering ;  that  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Pericarditis,  with  the  increase,  the  acme, 
and  the  decline  of  pericardial  ef!usion,  we 
have  an  increase,  an  acme,  and  a  decline 
in  the  numljer  of  the  respirations  ;  that  a 
second  wave  of  increase  in  the  amount  of 
pericardial  efi'usion,  leads  to  a  second 
wave  of  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
respirations  ;  and  tliat  the  respirations 
are  also  again  accelerated,  if,  in  the  later 
progress  of  the  case,  pleurisy  should 
spring  up  from  the  spreading  of  the  peri- 
cardial inflammation ;  or  if  pulmonary 
apoplexy  should  declare  itself,  especially 
if  combined,  as  it  usually  is,  with  notable 
pleurisy. 


XIII.— Difficulty  in  Swallowing. 

There  was  difficulty  or  pain  in  swallow- 
ing in  13  of  my  cases  of  rheumatic  Peri- 
carditis. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  cases  in  wdiich 
the  act  of  deglutition  caused  pain  over 
the  back  of  the  in  (lamed  pericardium, 
generally  complained  of,  however,  in  the 
ciiest,  by  the  pressure  of  the  morsel  of 
food  upon  the  inflamed  structures  during 
its  descent  along  the  cesophagus,  where  it 
passes  behind  tlie  afFectod  region. 

Tiie  (lidiculty  in  swallowing,  of  which 
I  now  speak,  occurs  when  the  i)ericardial  i 


sac  is  distended  to  the  full  with  fluid,  and 
is  caus(?d  by  the  compression  of  the 
(esophagus  between  the  swollen  sac  and 
the  spinal  colunm.  When  the  eflused 
fluid  lessens,  the  pressure  diminishes,  and 
swallowing  becomes  easy  ;  ljut  it  ljec(jmes 
again  diflieult  when  a  ntlapse  takes  place 
and  the  ell'usion  again  increases. 

AVhen  the  patient  lies  Hat,  tiie  weight 
of  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  fiills  back- 
wards with  full  pressure  upon  therjesopha- 
gus,  and  deglutition  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult ;  when,  however,  he  is  raised  into  the 
sitting  ])osture,  and  especially  if  he  leans 
forwards,  the  volume  of  the  liquid  tends 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  swallowing 
is  more  eas3^ 

A  servant  girl,  aged  16,  who  had  been 
ill  about  three  weeks,  came  in  suffering 
much  both  in  the  joints  and  the  chest. 
Her  breathing  was  laborious  and  very 
rapid  ;  she  looked  anxious  ;  dulness  was 
increased  over  the  pericardial  region,  and 
a  soft  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the 
heart  on  pressure.  On  the  3d  day  the 
amount  of  effusion  in  the  pericardium  had 
reached  to  its  acme ;  swallowing  was  diffi- 
cult, breathing  was  accelerated,  her  face 
was  livid  and  anxious,  she  had  pain  in 
the  epigastrium  increased  by  pressure, 
and  the  veins  of  the  neck  were  full.  On 
the  5th  she  still  had  much  difficulty  in 
deglutition,  but  on  the  8th  the  pericardial 
dulness  had  lessened  all  round,  and  she 
swallowed  much  more  easily.  On  the 
9th  she  w^as  more  bright  and  lively,  the 
pericardial  dulness  had  lessened  much, 
but  pain  came  in  catches  over  the  heart. 
On  the  evening  of  the  10th  she  had  a  re- 
lapse, she  became  suddenly  faint,  her  lips 
turned  blue  and  dusky,  and  she  had  great 
pain  over  the  heart,  which  was  soon  re- 
lieved, but  difficulty  in  swallowing  re- 
turned. Next  day  the  dulness  over  the 
pericardium  had  again  increased,  and  the 
difficulty  in  swallowing  was  very  great. 
On  the  12th  she  was  still  very  ill,  but  she 
could  swallow  more  easil}-,  and  on  the 
15th  the  cHusion  into  the  pericardium 
had  again  lessened,  and  she  was  better. 
The  friction  sound  was  audible  until  the 
17th  day.  She  improved  daily  and  gained 
strength. 

female  servant,  who  died 
failure  in  the  action  of  the 
case  I  have  just  related,  on 
h(!r  admission,  when  the 
into  the  pericardium 
Avas  great,  swallowed  more  easily  when 
the  shoulders  were  raised  than  when  she 
was  lying  flat. 

One  patient,  a  female  servant,  had  a 
fourfold  attack  of  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing ;  on  the  second  day  after  admission, 
from  great  distension  of^  the  pericardium, 
the  efl'ect  being  heightened  bv  shortness 
of  breath  ;  on  the  4th  from  (li])hthcria ; 
on  the  7th  from  a  renewed  increase  in 
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the  effusion  owing  to  a  relapse,  there  being 
crcat  distress  in  the  chest ;  and  on  the 
11th  to  a  slighter  degree  from  a  second 
relapse  with  increase  of  the  pericardial 
effusion.  This  case  recovered  pertectly 
without  valvular  mischief,  after  passing 
thi-ou'^h  an  attack  of  pneumonia  or  rather 
pulmonary  apoplexy  and  pleurisy. 

Each  patient  presents  some  peculiarity 
in  the  way  in  which  deglutition  is  attected  ; 
but  I  shall  only  allude  here  specially  to 
two  more  cases;  one  of  them,  a  youth 
could  not  swallow  solids  readily,  but  could 
drink  freely  ;  the  other,  a  coachman,  aged 
22  sometimes  when  drinking  had  a  spasm 
which  stopped  his  breath  before  he  could 

swallow.  ,  ,,    .  1 

The  possibility  that  diphtheria  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  intervening  cause,  in  my 
case  (44a),  with  double  relapse,  and  it 
was  the  cause  of  dysphagia  in  another 
patient  (55),  a  young  man  of  18,  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  who  had  diphtheria  on 
the  6th  day  after  the  cessation  of  friction 
sound,  and  the  16th  after  admission. 


XIY.— Loss  OF  Voice. 

In  the  case  fatal  from  syncope,  a  female 
servant,  to  whom  I  have  several  times 
alluded,  on  the  5th  day  after  admission 
the  voice  was  husky,  and  she  spoke  in  a 
whisper,  but  she  could,  with  a  great  effort, 
speak  aloud.  She  was  less  husky  on  the 
5th,  and  on  the  8th  her  voice  was  more 
natural.  This  case  tends  to  support  the 
view  that  the  left  laryngeal  recurrent 
nerve  may  become  so  affected  by  the  con- 
tiguous inflammation  as  to  paralyze  the 
larynx. 


XV.— Effects  on  the  Pulse  of 
Rheuiiatic  Pericarditis. 


When  the  amount  of  the  effusion  into 
the  pericardium  reaches  its  height,  the 
pulse  is  usually  quicker  than  it  is  during 
the  early  stages,  and  on  rare  occasions  it 
becomes  very  much  quickened,  reaching 
even  to  160.'  More  often,  however,  the 
pulse  is  not  more  rapid  at  this  the  stage 
of  the  acme  of  the  disease  than  it  is  dur- 
iu"'  its  early  period.  The  breathing,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  is  almost  always  more 
quickened  and  laborious  at  the  time  the 
fluid  in  the  pericardium  has  reached  to 
its  height  than  at  any  previous  period, 
so  that  then  the  ratio  in  number  ot  the 
pulse  to  the  respiration  is  often  two  or 
two  and  a  half  to  one,  instead  of  main- 
taining the  healthy  ratio  of  four  to  one. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  effusion  is  les- 
sening, and  the  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium is  coming  to  an  end,  the  pulse, 
like  the  respiration,  falls  in  number.  At 
this  stage,  however,  in  severe  cases,  one 
or  other,  or  even  both  of  the  two  secondary 
affections,  pleurisy  and  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, that  quicken  the  respirations 
quicken  also  the  pulse,  Avhen  the  num- 
bers of  both,  and  the  proportion  that  they 
bear  to  each  other,  are  as  a  rule  nearly 
the  same  that  they  were  during  the  early 
period  of  the  attack,  the  ratio  of  pulse  to 
respiration  being  usually  three  to  one. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  rheumatic 
pericarditis  on  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
I  have  separated  from  each  other  the 
advance,  the  acme,  and  the  decline  of  the 
disease,  and  the  two  secondary  influences, 
pleurisy  and  pulmonary  apoplexy.  _  In 
nature,  however,  those  stages  melt  into 
each  other,  and  those  various  causes  com- 
bine and  operate  together  to  produce  the 
hurry  and  distress  of  breathing  and  the 
quickening  of  the  pulse  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken. 


The  pulse  obeys  the  same  law  as  the 
respiration  under  the  influence  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  it  rises  in  number,  like  the  respira- 
tions, as  the  disease  rises  in  intensity,  is 
at  its  greatest  rapidity  when  the  disease 
is  at  its  acme,  and  falls  in  number  as  the 
disease  declines.     The  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  pulse  is  not  as  a  rule  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
respirations.    During  the  early  stage  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  heart,  when  pain 
is  generally  felt  and  friction  sound  is 
audible  over  the  organ,  the  pulse  usually 
mounts  up  to  90, 100,  or  even  120,  while  the 
respirations  increase  to  from  30  to  40  in 
the  minute,  so  that  at  this  early  period 
the  ratio  of  the  pulse  to  the  breathing  is 
in  number  as  about  three  to  one,  instead 
of  maintaining  the  healthy  standard  of 
about  four  to  one. 


XVI.— Fulness  of  the  Velns  of  the 
Neck  from  Distension  of  the  Peri- 
cardial Sac. 

In  several  of  the  cases  of  rheumatic 
pericarditis  there  -was  fulness  of  the  veins 
of  the  neck,  sometimes  with  pulsation, 
during  the  period  that  the  effusion  into 
the  pericardium  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
sac  was  distended  to  the  utmost. 

The  fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  pre- 
sent at  this  period  must,  I  consider,  be 
mainly  due  to  the  resistance  oflfered  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  through  the  vcnaj 
cava;  into  the  right  auricle,  owing  to  the 
yielding  inwards  of  the  thin  walls  of  that 
cavity  before  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  swollen  pericardium.  The 
fluid  exerts  also  direct  ])rcssure  upon  the 
thin  walls  of  the  descending  vena  cava, 
which  carries  on  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  for  the  extent  of  an  inch  within  the 
pericardial  sac.    The  ascending  cava,  on 
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the  other  hand,  sustains  tliis  pressuro 
to  ft  coiisidunililc  oxtuiil  hy  \mn>r  nhovt 
find  VL'i7  large,  and  l)y  i)o.sse.ssing  walls 
lluckeM(.'d   jjy  (ibrous  .structure  derived 
ironi  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
"Vy"e  may,  indeed,  measure  the  degree  of 
the  distension  of  the  pericai-dial  sac  l)y 
the  degree  of  the  distension  of  the  veins 
of  the  neck.    This  compression  inwards 
of  the  right  auricle  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
pericardial  distension,  for  it  materially 
lessens,  or  in  extreme  cases  may  almost 
tend  even  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  and  the  system. 
The  walls  of  the  left  auricle,  being  thicker, 
do  not  yield  so  readily  as  those  of  the 
right,  but  the  compression  of  the  left 
auricle  and  of  the  pulmonary  veins  by  the 
fluid  in  the  distended  pericardium  pro- 
duces its  own  special  mischief  by  imped- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  from  the  lung,  thus 
often    inducing    pulmonary  apoplexy. 
From  this  joint  compression  of  the  sister 
auricles  flows  a  succession  of  consequences 
to  which  I  need  not  here  allude  in  detail, 
but  which  in  their  turn  tend  to  produce 
weakening  and  intermission  of  the  heart, 
a  feeble  irregular  pulse,  and  even  death 
from  syncope.    I  shall  have  occasion  by- 
and-by  to  speak  of  the  support  that  the 
thin  walls  of  the  auricles  and  veins  de- 
rive from  the  coating  of  lymph  with  which 
they  are  covered,  and  which  enables  them 
to  bear  much  of  the  pressure  to  which 
they  are  then  subjected. 

One  patient,  a  servant  girl,  after  bein<» 
ill  for  a  week  and  affected  severely  in 
the  joints  for  two  days,  came  in  breath- 
ing hurriedly,  suffering  from  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  in  great  distress. 
There  was  dulness  over  the  pericardium 
from  the  second  space  to  the  sixth,  and  a 
loud,  harsh  friction  sound  was  heard  over 
all  that  region.  The  left  jugular  vein 
was  distended  and  did  not  empty  durlno- 
inspiration  ;  next  day  the  amount  of  cffu" 
sion  had  lessened,  she  improved  rapidly, 
and  the  friction  sound  ceased  on  the 
ninth  day,  when  a  mitral  murmur  de- 
clared itself. 

In  another  servant,  whose  case,  already 
referred  to,  proved  fatal,  the  veins  on  the 
ri^ht  side  of  the  neck  pulsated  strou'rly, 
while  those  on  the  left  side  did  so  to  a 
less  extent,  as  they  did  not  fill  or  empty 
themselves  so  completely.  She  died  in  a 
fit  of  syncope  on  the  14th  day.  Eighteen 
ounces  of  fluid  were  found  in  the  pericar- 
dium, and  several  patches  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy  were  difl'used  through  the  UDpcr 
lobe  of  the  left  lung. 

Another  fatal  case,  a  carpenter,  who 
died  delirious  on  the  eighth  day,  presented 
pulsation  in  the  neck  on  the'sccond  day 
after  admission,  when  the  pericardial  eflu- 
sion  had  reached  its  acme.    This  pulsa- 


tion was  partly  in  the  carotids  but  was 
c  nelly  venous  and  was  more  marked  on 
the  right  Hide  of  the  neck,  the  veins  on 

'"Jl!  1'.'"^''  on  the 

left,  (hi  the  third  day  the  upper  botm- 
(lary  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness 
was  lower  having  descended  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  and 
the  venous  pulsation  was  not  so  percenti- 
hle,  I  will  name  two  other  cases  of  this 
class :  one,  a  man  who  came  in  with  an 
anxious  expression  of  face  :  on  the  fifth 
day  friction  sound  was  heard  over  tlie 
heart,  and  on  the  seventh  he  presented 
extensive  double  venous  pulsation  in  the 
neck  :  the  other,  already  related,  a  girl 
who  came  in  with  rheumatic  pericarditis 
and  in  whom  the  veins  of  the  neck  were 
lull  during  expiration  on  the  third  day 
when  the  pericardial  effusion  was  at  its 
height  and  deglutition  was  difficult. 

There  was  visible  pulsation  of  the  iu"-u- 
lar  veins  in  three  of  the  patients  who  had 
been  affected  with  valvular  disease  of 
some  standing  before  being  attacked  with 
rheumatic  pericarditis.  In  these  cases 
the  venous  pulsation  was  evidently  due  to 
the  valvular  affection. 


^^"11.— Appearance  and  Expp.essiox 
OF  THE  Face  during  the  course  of 
Pericarditis. 


The  face  was  flushed,  dusky  or  very 
pallid,  or  its  expression  was  one  of  anx- 
iety or  depression,  in  43  of  the  (33  patients 
affected  with  rheumatic  pericarditis.  In 
six  other  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  aspect 
had  improved,  although  there  is  no  pre- 
vious description  of  the  face.    There  was 
thus  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  patient  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases 
(49  in  G3).    The  face  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  remaining  thirteen  cases,  and  in  one 
only  of  these  was  the  attack  severe,  while 
it  was  so  in  thirty-six  of  the  patients  in 
whom  its  appearance  was  notablv  altered. 
The  face  was  similarly  affected  In  three- 
fifths  of  the  patients  attacked  by  endocar- 
ditis (60  in  108),  in  less  than  one-half  of 
those  who  were  threatened  Avith  endocar- 
ditis (27  in  59),  and  in  one-fourth  only  of 
those  who  presented  no  sign  or  symptom 
of  endocarditis.    The  appearance  of  the 
face  was  less  and  less  profoundly  altered 
in  these  i)atients,  as  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged  became  less  and  less  affected 
in  the  heart,  and  still  less  in  the  cla.«s 
made  up  of  those  who  gave  no  evidence  of 
affection  of  that  organ. 

The  face  was  flushed  in  19  of  the  63 
cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis.  Pci>pira- 
tion  was  copious  in  all  hut  three  of  these, 
the  perspiration  often  standing  in  beads 
upon  the  face.  The  flush,  instead  of 
being  limited  to  the  cheeks,  was  diffused 
over  those  parts  that  are  usually  white 
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even  in  persons  of  the  most  rosy  hue,  the 
forohocad,  namely,  the  eyelids,  the  nose, 
the  white  skin  of  both  lips,  and  the  chin. 
I  never  noticed  the  color  spread  at  the 
first  l)lush  from  feature  to  feature,  but  it 
seemed  to  tint  them  all  at  once.  Thus 
the  face  was  pallid  on  the  day  of  admis- 
sion in  a  fatal  case  already  quoted  by  me, 
and  on  the  following  day  it  was  flushed  all 
over.  But  the  flush  which  at  first  seemed 
to  suffuse  the  whole  face  usually  vanished 
step  by  step ;  the  pink  skin  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lips  first  becoming  white,  then 
the  nostrils  and,  in  succession,  the  eye- 
lids, the  chin,  the  brow,  and  the  cheeks 
in  several  of  my  cases. 

The  face  was  pale  during  the  period  of  the 
friction  sound  in  nine  cases.  One  of  thcse,a 
female  servant, was  very  pallid  and  sallow, 
the  features  being  pinched,  when  admitted 
with  pericarditis  ;  while  on  the  following 
day,  the  face  was  rather  flushed,  and  the 
fever  seemed  to  be  greater.  Another  case, 
a  servant  girl,  aged  20,  admitted  with  peri- 
carditis,was  liushed  on  the  second  day,  but 
on  the  tliird,  when  the  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium had  reached  its  acme, deglutition  was 
difficult,  and  slie  was  depressed,  pallid, 
aud  weak.  The  face  was  twice  as  often 
flushed  (19  times),  as  pale  (9  times),  dur- 
ing the  attack  of  pericarditis.  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  clinical  reasons 
for  the  difierence  in  these  cases  of  the  hue 
and  color  of  the  face.  The  clinical  his- 
tory of  the  pallor  of  the  face  induced  by 
rheumatic  pericarditis  is  illustrated  by  a 
case,  the  physical  features  of  which  I 
published  in  1844  a  youth,  aged  1(5,  was 
admitted  into  the  General  Hospital  near 
Nottingham,  on  the  17th  of  November. 
184-2,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  "Williams,  suf- 
fering from  acute  rheumatism,  with  peri- 
carditis. His  countenance  was  pale,  and 
his  surface  generally  was  also  pale.  On 
the  third  day  after  admission,  the  general 
symptoms  were  milder,  although  the  ex- 
tent of  pericardial  dulness  had  not  les- 
sened, an<l  the  face  was  less  pallid,  the 
lips  being  red.  On  the  sixth,  the  follow- 
ing is  my  report :  "  The  gums  are  slightly 
tender,  his  general  appearance  improves, 
the  hue  of  the  skin  is  clear,  aud  rather 
red  ;  the  reflex  influence  of  disease  in  con- 
tracting the  capillaries  being  removed." 
He  made  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery. 
In  this  case,  the  general  surface  was  pale 
as  well  as  the  face  ;  but  in  the  cases  under 
analysis,  my  notes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  de- 
scribe the  hue  of  the  body. 

The  aspect  was  dusky,  muddy,  or 
glazed  in  sixteen,  and  the  expression  of 
the  face  was  anxious  or  depressed  in 
thirty-five  of  the  patients  affected  with 
pericarditis. 

I  would  here  briefly  compare  these 
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numbers  witli  the  numbers  of  those  thus 
aflected  in  the  other  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. 

The  face  was  notably  flushed  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  cases  with  simple  endocarditis 
(19  in  108),  one-eighth  of  those  threatened 
with  endocarditis  (8  in  63),  and  in  one- 
twentieth  of  those  giving  no  sign  of  endo- 
carditis (4  in  79).  The  aspect  was  dusky 
or  muddy  in  one-tenth  of  those  with  sim- 
ple endocarditis  (10  in  108),  in  one  of  those 
threatened  with  endocarditis  (1  in  03),  and 
in  one  of  those  who  gave  no  evidence  of 
endocarditis  (1  in  79j.  The  expression 
was  anxious  or  depressed  in  one-fourth  of 
those  with  simple  endocarditis  (25  in  108), 
in  one-sixth  of  those  threatened  with  that 
affection  (10  in  63),  and  in  one-twelfth  of 
those  who  presented  no  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart  (6  in  79). 

I  have  drawn  up  these  numbers  from  a 
careful  examination  of  my  case  books,  and 
they  present  an  accurate  return  of  the 
symptoms  there  recorded.  These  cases 
are  however  necessarily  reported  with 
varying  degrees  of  minuteness,  and  the 
more  severe  cases,  attracting  the  greatest 
interest,  are  naturally  observed  and  re- 
lated with  greater  care  than  those  that 
present  no  unusual  features.  These  must 
therefore  be  taken  not  as  the  actual,  but 
the  approximate  numbers. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  it  must  he  felt, 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  rheumatic 
pericarditis  with  endocarditis,  and  to  a 
less  degree  simple  endocarditis,  produce  a 
i-emarkable  change  on  the  comjjlexion, 
aspect,  and  expression  of  the  face.  The 
attention  is  at  once  drawn  to  the  heart  by 
the  altered  countenance.  When  the  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  is  established,  the 
varying  hue  and  expression  of  the  face 
tell,  with  remarkable  accuracy,  the  varj-- 
ing  state  of  the  powers  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  double  inflammation  with  Avhich 
the  organ  is  affected. 

When  the  tide  of  eftusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium has  reached  its  height,  as  I  shall 
illustrate  in  the  next  section,  the  hue  of 
the  face  is  usually  more  dusky  and  livid, 
and  its  expression  more  anxious  than  at 
any  other  time  ;  but  when  the  tide  has 
fairly  turned,  and,  the  effusion  having 
lessened,  the  inflammation  ceases  to  be 
active,  the  face  becomes  often  quite  sud- 
denly cheerful,  while  its  hue  becomes 
clear ;  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  instead 
of  being  heavy  and  charged  with  blood- 
vessels, becomes  bright  and  clear.  After 
this,  if  there  is  no  relapse,  the  powers 
rally  with  remarkable  quickness  and  free- 
dom, and  the  appetite  returns.  This 
state  is  very  different  from  the  convales- 
cence of  fever,  which  passes  through  its 
period  of  improvement  slowly  and'  with 
scarcely  perceptible  steps. 

In  a  patient,  to  whom  I  liave  already 
alluded,  whose  heart  acted  strongly  aud 
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rnpully  at  the  time  of  the  first  onset  of  the  , 
inllaiiiiuation,  tlui  ri-lit  side;  of  lIk;  fiicc  ' 
WHS  s\vi)ll(!u  iiiid  (liislicd,  (jvidciitly  under 
tlui  mlluciico  of  the  attack  of  pericarditis. 
_  \\  hat  iu-o.  th(!  causes  oftiiis  reuiark-aljle 
influence  of  inHanunation  of  tiie  exterior 
and^  interior  of  tlie  iieart  on  the  face  ? 

Tliere  are  prohably  more  causes  than 
onc!  at  work  to  produce  the  (iusliin'ror 
palk)r  present  in  ix'ricarditis.   Tlie  niodo- 
rate  elevation  of  temperature  present  in 
all  cases  of  intlannnation  is  proljal)ly  con- 
nected with  llusiiing  of  the  fiice,  either  as 
a  cause,  or  rather  as  a  common  effect. 
The  question  must  here  be  put,  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  moderate  elevation  of 
temperature  in  cases  of  inflammation?  Is 
It  from  general  relaxation  of  the  arteries, 
with  elevation  of  temperature,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  inflammation  on  the 
afferent  nerves  of  the  part  aflTected  ?  such 
influence  being  conveyed  to  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  ii>  which  relaxation  of  arteries  and 
elevation  of  temperature  is  produced  on 
one  side  of  the  head  and  face  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  sympathetic  on  that  side  of  the 
neck,  or  by  the  pressure  of  that  nerve  by 
an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
This  influence  Avould,  of  course,  only  ac- 
count for  the  moderate  rise  of  temperature 
in  local  inflammation,  and  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  increased 
heat  in  fevers  or  in  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism Avith  deUrium. 

Putting  this  cause  aside,  which  applies 
to  every  case  of  inflammation,  I  would 
suggest  that  one  great  cause  of  the  flush- 
ing or  pallor  of  the  face  in  pericarditis  is 
the  influence  of  the  inflanunation  on  the 
afferent  nerves  at  the  surface  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  which,  being  depressed 
or  stimulated,  may  induce  reflex  dilatation 
of  the  arteries  of  the  head,  with  flushing 
of  the  face,  or  reflex  contraction  of  the 
arteries  of  the  head  with  pallor  of  the 
face.    I  suggested  this  in  principle  as  the 
cause  of  the  pallor  in  the  Nottingham 
case  in  my  note-book  in  1842,  and  am  still 
disposed  to  do  so.    In  aneurism  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  pressure  on  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  of  one  side  causes  re- 
laxation of  the  arteries  and  elevation  of 
temperature  on  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  head  and  face.     I  consider  that  a 
parallel  eflcct  would  result  from  the  exci- 
tation or  the  injury  of  the  sympathetic 
and  sensory  nerves,  and  perhaps  of  other 
nerves    having,   say,   a  vaso-inhibitory 
property  distributed  to  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
in  pericarditis  ;  contraction  of  the  arteries 
of  the  head  and  face  with  pallor  bein<' 
produced  on  the  one  hand,  and  relaxation 
of  those  art(;ries  with  flushing  and  perspi- 
ration on  the  other.     In  one  case  only, 
just  referred  to,  was  there  flushins  aiul 
perspiration  notably  limited  to  one  side  of 


the  face.  It  is  natural,  however,  to  ex- 
pect that  as  the  inllammation  affects  the 
nerves  of  both  sides  in  pericarditis,  both 
sides  of  the  fiice  should  be  equally  affected 
as  It  was  indeed  in  all  but  one  of  my  cases 
of  pericarditis  affected  with  pallor  or 
fluslnng  of  the  fiice. 

I  would  here  remark  that  as  the  reflex 
coiitracl,ion  or  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
with  pallor  or  flushing,  from  excitation  or 
injury  of  the  sympath<;tic  or  sensorv 
nerves  is  corilirmms.  it  diflers  essentiallv 
from  the  reflex  movements  of  the  mu'^cles 
eau.sed  by  the  excitation  of  an  afferent 
nerve,  such  movements  being  necessarilv 
short  and  intermillcvl,  the  withdrawal  and 
renewal  of  the  stimulus  to  the  afferent 
nerve  being  needful  for  their  reproduction, 
in  short,  the  reflex  vaso-motor  current  is 
continuous,  while  the  reflex  excito-motor 
current  (of  the  muscle)  is  interrupted. 

The  increased  contraction  of  the  arteries 
caused  by  the  excitation  of  a  sensory  or 
sympathetic  nerve  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  increased  discharge  of  nervous  force 
directly  from  the  vaso-motor  centre  when 
that  centre  is  thus  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
citation of  those  nerves.  That  centre 
would  indeed  seem  to  require,  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  proper  functions,  to  be  rein- 
forced and  stimulated  through  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  and  probably  by 
the  blood  circulating  in  the  arteries,  when 
we  consider  that  the  division  of  the  left 
splanchnic  in  the  rabbit  may  lower  the 
arterial  pressure  from  90  millimetres  to 
41,  that  excitation  of  the  divided  nerve 
may  raise  the  ])ressure  to  11.5  millimetres 
and  that  division  of  the  other  splanchnic 
may  further  lower  it  to  31  millimetres.' 

I  would  here  remark  that  similar  eflects 
are  produced  by  analogous  causes  in 
pneumonia,  and  especially  in  pneumonia 
of  the  upper  lobe,  Avhen  the  face,  besides 
being  congested,  presents  a  dusky  hue 
and  a  powerless  expression  that  speak  of 
the  profound  influence  exercised  u]xm  it 
by  the  disease.    In  this  disease  also,  as  in 
pericarditis,  with  the  turn  of  the  tide  of 
the  inflammation  and  with  the  removal  of 
its  products,  the  veil  is  as  it  were  lifted 
away  from  the  countenance ;  and  a  pa- 
tient, one  day  under  the  weight  of  the 
inflammation,  with  an  aspect  dark,  de- 
pressed and  anxious,  presents  on  the  next 
day,  with  the  removal  of  the  exudation 
from  the  afltcted  air-cells,  and  the  renewal 
oftheir  respiration,  a  face  clear  and  clean, 
and  an  expression  bright  and  cheerful.  ' 

The  eye  is  every  now  and  then  reported 
to  have  been  dull,  and  heavy  in  ajijiear- 
ance  during  the  attack  of  pericarditis,  its 
minute  vessels  being  congested  ;  but  it  is 
more  frequontiv  described  as  becoininrr 

'  I^iulwig  and  Cyon,  quoted  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Saiidcrsnn  :  "  Hajidbook  for  the  Pliysiological 
Laboratory,"  p.  249. 
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bri"-ht  and  clear  when  the  effusion  into 
the"  pericardium  was  lessening,  and  the 
intlamniation  was  becoming  uiactive  and 
only  present  in  the  shape  of  its  results. 
I  had  not,  until  quite  recently,  made  any 
close  observation  of  this  organ,  but  in  one 
of  the  last  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with 
endocarditis  treated  by  me  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  I  found  that  during  the  acme  ot 
the  disease,  when  the  face  was  flushed, 
dusky  and  anxious,  the  conjunctiva  was 
crowded  with  small  vessels  which  ended  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  cornea,  so 
that  round  the  clear  of  the  eye  there  was  a 
white  zone  or  ring  edged  by  fine  converg- 
ino-  vessels.     When  the  inflammation 
ceased  to  be  active,  and  the  face,  in  keep- 
ing with  this  improvement,  became  clear 
and  cheerful,  the  eye  became  bright,  and 
the  vessels  crowding  the  conjunctiva  less- 
ened in  number,  so  that  the  ball  of  the 
eye  became  again  white.    This  organ  re- 
quires careful  observation  in   cases_  of 
rheumatic  pericarditis  and  endocarditis. 

XYIII.— Condition  of  the  Face  whek 

THE   PEraCARDIAL   DISTENSION  WAS 

AT  ITS  Height. 


When  the  pericardium  is  distended  to 
the  full  with  fluid,  under  the  three-fold 
influence  of  (1)  what  may  be  termed  the 
"  fluid"  pressure,  induced  by  the  disten- 
sion of  the  sac  bearing  with  varying 
force,  outwards  upon  the  oesophagus  and 
trachea,  tlie  left  bronchus,  the  lungs,  es- 
specially  the  left,  and  the  diaplii-agm ; 
and  inwards  on  the  descending  vena  cava, 
the  right  and  left  auricles,  and  the  pul- 
monary veins ;  (2)  inflammation  involv- 
ink  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  surface 
of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels  ;  and 
(3)  inrtamination  of  the  superficial  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  heart  itself ;  as  we 
have  seen,  point  by  point,  pain  may  be 
present  around  and  within  the  heart, 
over  the  pericardial  sac  and  the  pleura  ; 
swallowing  may  be  difficult  ;  the  voice 
may  be  hoarse  or  reduced  to  a  whisper  ; 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack  is  often  forcible, 
may  become  feeble  and  intermitting,  or 
even  altogether  fail ;  the  respirations  may 
be  hurried  and  laborious,  often  so  as  to 
compel  the  raised  and  forward  posture  ; 
the  pulse  may  be  rendered  weak  and  ir- 
regular and  be  quickened,  though  not  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  breathing, 
the  ratio  of  the  pulse  to  respirations  being 
two  or  three  and  a  half  to  one,  instead  of, 
as  in  health,  four  to  one  ;  and  the  veins 
of  the  neck  may  be  swollen  and  pulsating. 
The  last  effect  of  the  over-distension  of 
the  pericardium  that  I  shall  illustrate  is 
that  upon  the  circulation  of  the  head  and 
face. 

A  female  servant  whose  case  has  already 
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been  alluded  to  was  admitted  with  acute 
rheumatism  and  pericarditis  of  great 
severity.     On  the  third  day,  I  found 
that  the  pericardium  was  distended  to 
the  full,  she  complained  of  a  sensation 
of  choking,  swallowing  was  difficult,  the 
countenance  was  anxious,  the  face  was 
livid  and  perspiring  profusely,  and  the 
veins  of  the  neck  were  full.   On  the  sixth 
day  the  pericardial  dulness  had  lessened 
all  round,  her  face  was  less  dusky,  and 
her  aspect  had  improved.    On  the  tenth, 
in  the  evening,  she  suddenly  came  over 
faint,  the  lips  being  blue,  and  the  face 
dusky ;  but  in  a  few  hours  the  face, 
though  still  anxious,  lost  its  dark  hue  and 
the  hps  became  again  red.    Next  day  it 
was  found  that  the  pericardial  eftusion 
had  again  increased.  The  fluid,  however, 
soon  again  diminished.    On  the  twelfth 
her  aspect  had  again  improved,  on  the 
fifteenth  her  face  was  flushed,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  it  was  of  good  color,  and  its  ex- 
pression was  no  longer  anxious,  flere, 
twice  over,  the  effusion  in  the  pericardium 
reached  its  acme,  and  under  the  influence 
of  its  pressure  and  the  inflammation  of 
the  organ,  the  heart  faltered,  the  venous 
blood  was  delayed  in  its  passage,  the 
arterial  blood  was  with  difficulty  supphed, 
the  face  and  neck  became  charged  with 
venous  blood,  and  the  lips  became  livid  ; 
and  here,  twice  over,  the  pressure  was  re- 
moved by  the  lessening  of  the  fluid,  when 
the  color  returned  to  the  face  and  the  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  disappeared. 


XIX. — Affections  of  the  Nervoits 
System  in  Rheumatic  Pericarditis. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  Bath,  in  the  year  1808' 
published  three  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, two  of  them  being  affected  with 
pericarditis,  and  one  with  endocarditis. 
One  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis,  which 
was  observed  in  1785  by  Dr.  Hay  garth — 
who  curiously  does  not  mention  this  im- 
portant case  in  his  "Chnical  History  of 
the  Acute  Rheumatism,"  published  in 
1806— was  affected  with  moaning,  rest- 
lessness, and  delirium  ending  in  death. 
The  other  case  of  pericarditis,  a  young 
lady,  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Da- 
vis, had  great  heats,  with  perspiration, 
screaming,  and  the  most  violent  jactita- 
tion of  the  body,  "occasioned  by  the  ex- 
treme anguish  which  she  felt  in  the  region 
of  the  heart."  She  was  perfectly  sensi- 
ble throughout,  and  died  after  the  disease 
had  lasted  twenty-six  days.  The  patient 
with  endocarditis  was  affected  with  want 
of  sleep  and  violent  delirium,  for  nine 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  died. 

'  "An  Inquiry  into  tho  Symptoms  and 
Trontmcnt  of  Carditis,"  by  John  Ford  Davis, 
M.D. 
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In  a  series  of  important  clinical  contri- 
butions, Corvi.siii-t,  Mr.  Staiilcy,  JJr.  Abcr- 
cromljic,  Dv.  M.icU-ah],  AiKiriii,  Dv.  Ln- 
thani,  ])r.  J}rij,'liL,  J)r.  MackinLosli,  M. 
Boiiillaud,  SirTlionias  Watwoii,  Sir  George 
Burrows,  and  Dv.  Klrlais,  liave  described 
cases  of])ericarditis,  some  connected  witii 
acute  rlieuniatisni,  but  many  not  so,  in 
whicli  delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  tem- 
porary insanity,  chorea  and  clioreiform 
movements,  or  tetaniform  symptoms  and 
rigidity,  and  even  actual  tetanus  were 
present. 

These  observations  suggested  to  several 
of  those  authors,  includint;  Andral  and 
Dr.  Bright,  a  close  connection  amounting 
even  to  cause  and  effect,  between  pericar- 
ditis and  the  affections  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem associated  witli  it. 

Tlie  affections  of  the  nervous  system  in 
eases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  and  acute 
rheumatism  are  always  serious,  often 
fatal,  and  comparatively  rare.  Recent 
obserrations  have  shown  in  many  of  those 
cases  the  presence  of  a  very  high  temper- 
ature, delirium  and  coma,  ending  in 
death.  I  shall  therefore,  in  inquiring^'into 
the  clinical  history  of  those  associated  af- 
fections, examine  those  cases  admitted 
into  St.  Mary's  Hospital  under  my  care 
during  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  held 
office,  and  all  the  published  cases  that  I 
can  find  of  this  class. 

I  have  brought  together  from  various 
sources,  180  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
with  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
more  than  one-half  of  which  had  pericar- 
ditis (92  in  180).  The  temperature  of  the 
body  was  recorded  in  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  (61  in  180)  ;  and  al- 
though these  cases  were  oljserved  at  a 
much  more  recent  period  than  those  in 
vi^hich  the  temperature  was  not  recorded, 
I  shall  examine  the  more  recent  scries  of 
cases  first,  for  they  throw  light  upon  the 
old  series  of  cases.' 


Cases  of  Acute  Eiieusiatism  with 
Affections  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, IN  WHICH  THE  Tempekatuke 
OF  the  Body  was  Observed. 

Dr.  Sydney  Ringer  puolislicd  in  the 
year  1807,  tiiree  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism Avith  pericarditis,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature rose  before  death  respectively  to 
109-2O,  110-80,  and  nQ-(P.^  These  three 
patients  had  delirium,  followed  by  coma 
and  death,  and  one  of  tliem  was  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Reynolds  as  early  as  May, 


['  The  Tahlos  wliich  hero,  follow  aro  omit- 
ted in  tlio  jirc^sciit  edition,  on  account  of  their 
bulk  and  fiomplication. — II.] 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  18G7,  ii.  378, 


Dr.  Kreuser  related  in  1866'  three  fatal 
cases,  of  acute  riieumatism  in  M'hicij  tlie 
temperature  rose  respectively  to  lO'J-4^-' 
110-2^,  and  110-40,  and  these  three  pa^ 
tients  were  aHi^cted  with  deUrium  and 
one  of  tliem  witii  coma  also.  ' 

More  recently  an  important  series  of 
cases  of  this  class  iiave  been  comnmni- 
cated  by  Dr.  II(!rmann  AVeber  in  an  im- 
portant pap(;r.  Dr.  Murchison,  Dr.  Bur- 
don  Sanderson,  Dr.  Greenhow,  Dr. 
Southey,  Dr.  Henry  Tiioinpson,  Dr.  Me- 
dmg,  Mr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Wilson  Fox 
whose  work  on  the  treatment  of  hyperpy- 
rexia is  of  great  value,  and  Dr.  Andrews. 

I  have  brought  together  from  these  and 
other  sources,  sixty-two  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  aflected  with  coma,  delirium, 
chorea,  or  convulsive  choreiform,  or  te- 
taniform symptoms,  in  wliicli  the  temper- 
ature was  observed  during  the  progress  of 
.the  illness. 

Of  the  sixty-one  cases  in  which  the  ner- 
vous system  was  affected,  and  tlie  tem- 
perature wasascertained— I.  twenty-seven 
had  pericarditis  ;  11.  thirteen  had  simple 
endocarditis  ;  and,  III.  twenty-one  were 
free  from  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being 
absent  or  doubtful. 


I.— Cases  with  Pericarditis  which 
THE  Nera^ous  System  was  affect- 
ed, and  the  Temperature,  gener- 
ally VERY  HIGH,  WAS  OBSERVED. 

SU3I5IARY. 

Had  coma  without  delirium,  maxi- 
mum temp.  llOo        .       .  .1 
A"  Had  delirium  followed  by  cmui 

temp.  110-80-104 -GO    .       ,       .  n 
A*  Had  delirium  followed  by  stupor, 

temp.  1000-10.30  ....  1 
Had  delirium  and  convulsive  move- 
ments, temp.  1070-110-20     .       .  1 
i?'  Had  uncomplicated  delirium,  temii. 

IIO-40-IO30  9 

Had  delirium  with  general  stiffness, 

temp.  103 -2-102 -20     ...  1 
Had  tcmporari/  or  imrtial  coma, 
temp.  IOI-809-9-30     ...  2 
C"  Had  chorea,  temp.  101 -50      .       .  1 

Total      .       .       .  .27 

The  temperature  of  the  body  was  ob- 
served in  twenty-seven  cases  of  rheumatic 
pericarditis  with  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  was  very  high  in  three-fifths 
of  them  (15  in  27),  their  highest  tempera- 
ture varying  respectively  ifrom  IOO-8O  to 
II0-8O.  Five  of  tliese  cases  were  placed 
in  a  cooling  bath,  when  their  tempera- 
ture, then  at  the  highest,  was  ascending 

'  "  Mediciiiisclies  Correspondenz-Blatt  den 
■\Viirtteinl)('rfri.sclien  Urtzlichen  Vereins,"band 
xxxvi.  11.  105. 
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rai)icUy,  with  the  effect  of  arresting  its 
viie,  co'oliug  the  body,  and,  in  four  in- 
stances, leading  to  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient The  bath  was  employed  also  lu 
two  cases  in  which  the  temperature  was 
1050  and  105-50  respectively,  with  the 
eftect  of  cooling  the  body,  but  as  the 
accent  of  the  thermometer  was  neither 
rapid  nor  very  high,  those  cases  can 
scarcely  be  included  with  those  of  hypei- 
pyrexia.  The  temperature  was 
and  105-3°  respectively  in  two  cases  dur- 
ing' the  period  of  delirium,  but  was  not 
observed  during  that  of  coma,  and  i 
therefore  think  that  both  those  cases  may 
be  included  with  those  of  hyperpyrexia— 
which  bring  their  number  up  to  seventeen, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
with  Pericarditis. 

Seven  of  the  remaining  ten  cases,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number,  had  a  high, 
but  not  very  high,  temperature,  varying 
from  103°  to  106°,  so  that  these  cases 
would  rank,  as  regards  the  heat  of  the 
body,  with  fever  or  ^pyrexia.  The  tempe- 
rature was  only  moderately  high  in  the 
three  remaining  cases,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  total  number,  varying  from  99-30  to 
101-8°. 

^'  Profound  coma,  without  dehrium, 
was  present  in  one  case ;  A^,  \  delirium 
that  passed  into  coma  in  eleven  cases, 
into  stupor  in  one  case,  and  into  convul- 
sive movements  in  one  case ;  B,  uncom- 
plicated delirium  was  present  in  nine 
cases,  one  of  which  had  Bright's  disease ; 
and  delirium  with  stiffness  of  jaws,  neck, 
and  limbs  occurred  in  one  case.  Tempo- 
rary coma  occurred  in  one  case,  and  semi- 
consciousness in  another,  both  with  albu- 
men in  the  urine ;  and  C '  chorea  and 
slight  continuous  contraction  of  certain 
muscles  existed  in  one  case. 

yl'  The  case  of  coma  without  delirium, 
a  woman,  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son Fox,'  with  acute  rheumatism  and 
Pericarditis.  The  temperature  was  about 
102°  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  day 
of  illness,  and  had  risen  to  108-4°  at  9.15 
P.  M. ,  when  she  became  entirely  uncon- 
scious, and  to  109-10  at  9.50  P.  M.,  when 
she  was  put  into  a  bath  at  96°,  and  ice 
was  applied  to  her  body.  She  was  uncon- 
scious, pulseless,  and  cyanotic,  her  respi- 
rations were  irregular,  gasping,  and  ster- 
torous, and  she  appeared  to  be  dying.  In 
half  an  hour  her  temperature  had  fallen 
to  106-2°,  when  the  pulse  became  percep- 
tible, and  she  showed  signs  of  conscious- 
ness.   In  ten  more  minutes  the  tempera- 
ture was  103-6°,  and  she  was  taken  out  of 
the  bath,  and  twenty  minutes  later  it  had 
fallen  to  100-1°,  when  she  could  speak, 
and  had  imperfect  consciousness.  After 
various  oscillations,  this  patient  recov- 


'  "Treatment  of  Hyperpyrexia,"  by  Dr. 
Wilson  Fox,  p.  2. 


ered  I  relate  this  case  here  briefly  not 
to  illustrate  the  treatment,  but  to  show 
that  profound  coma  became  established 
when  the  temperature  was  excessively 
high,  and  that  consciousness  was  restored 
when  the  body  was  cooled. 

J.3  Ten  cases,  in  which  dehriura  was 
followed  by  coma,  and  in  which  the  bath 
was  not  used,  proved  fatal,  but  one  such 
case  recovered  after  the  employment  ot 
the  bath.  . 

Delirium  appeared  at  a  temperature  ot 
from  103°  to  104-8°  in  eight  of  the  eleven 
cases  in  which  coma  was  preceded  by  de- 
lirium, the  temperature  in  six  of  these 
beino-  at  or  above  104°  when  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind  was  first  noticed. 
In  three  of  these  cases  delirium  was  still 
present  when  the  thermometer  was  as 
high  as  from  107°  to  IO80,  and  in  one  of 
them  when  it  was  as  low  as  99-60. 

Profound  coma  declared  itself  when  the 
temperature  had  risen  from  IO90  to  109-4° 
in  five  of  the  eleven  cases  in  whidfi  com- 
plete unconsciousness  followed  delirium, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  108-4°  in 
one  of  them,  at  106 -80  in  another,  and  at 
106-60  to  107-60  in  another,  in  which  the 
coma,  not  profound,  was  transient. 

In  several  of  these  cases  it  was  noticed 
that  the  temperature  rose  between  the 
supervention  of  coma  and  death. 

The  delirium  was  violent  in  five  of 
those  eleven  patients  who  passed  from 
delirium  into  coma,  tw^o  of  whom  got  out 
of  bed  -,  was  active  in  three  of  them  ;  and 
resembled  delirium  tremens  in  two,  while 
in  another  the  manner  was  strange  and 
excited,  and  the  sentences  were  discon- 
nected and  incoherent. 

The  transition  from  a  state  of  violent  or 
active  dehrium  to  coma  was  usually  grad- 
ual. Muttering  replaced  active  delirium 
in  three  instances,  the  muttering  delirium 
being  accompanied  by  restlessness  in  two 
of  them.  A  state  of  semi-consciousness, 
accompanied  by  moaning  in  one  and  by 
restlessness  in  the  other,  intervened  in 
two  cases  between  the  period  of  delirium 
and  that  of  coma;  and  two  other  cases 
passed  from  delirium  to  a  state  almost  of 
unconsciousness,  and  from  that  to  coma. 
Violent  delirium  ceased  abruptly  after 
venesection  in  one  patient,  who  was  quiet 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  passed  into  a 
state  of  perfect  unconsciousness. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  was  very 
various  in  the  different  cases,  lasting  in 
one  case  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  in  another  eight  days.  The  delirium 
was  more  frequent  by  night  than  by  day, 
and  lasted  from  one  to  four  nights  in  four 
cases  in  which  it  was  scarcely  observed 
during  the  day. 

The  period  of  coma  varied  much  less 
than  that  of  the  delirium,  lasting  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  seven  hours  in  nine 
of  the  eleven  cases  with  delirium  and 
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coma.  In  one  of  tlic  romnlning  caBes,  the 
duration  of  tliu  coniii  was  proloiif^cd, 
deatli  Ijcin-,'  delayed,  and  in  anotiiei-  of 
tiieni  consciousness  was  restored,  and  re- 
covery was  established,  by  the  use  of  the 
bath. 

The  two  cases  were  fatal  in  wliicli  de- 
lirium preceded  semi-stertorous  breath- 
ing, with  violent  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  whole  body  in  one  instance,  and 
profound  stupor  in  the  other.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  former  case  rose  to  110-2O 
before  death,  but  in  the  latter  it  was 
never  higher  than  100°.  Dr.  Murchison 
favored  me  with  the  leading  features  of 
that  case. 

B'  Delirium  without  coma  or  other  im- 
portant moditications  affected  nine  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  with  pericarditis. 
These  cases  divide  themselves  naturally 
into  two  groups  ;  in  the  first  group,  con- 
sisting of  four,  the  delirium  was  of  the 
usual  character,  and  the  temperature  was 
very  high,  varying  from  107 -3°  to  110 -oO, 
and  was  kept  in  check  in  two  of  them  by 
the  cooling  bath;  while  in  the  second 
group,  containing  four  cases,  the  tempera- 
ture was  not  so  very  high,  varying  from 
103-30  to  105-30.  The  delirium  was  ac- 
conipamed  by  tremor,  and  usually  by  hal- 
lucinations, and  a  general  condition  resem- 
bling delirium  tremens.  The  remaining 
case  of  delirium  belongs  to  neither  of  these 
groups,  since  the  delirium  was  slight,  and 
gave  way  to  general  emaciation,  endin"- 
in  death. 

Delirium  was  present  throughout  in  one 
of  the  four  cases  with  very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  in  that  patient  it  ranged  from 
1030  to  105-60,  and  ascended  to  107-4O 
during  the  last  ten  hours.  Death  was 
sudden.  The  second  case,  a  coachman 
who  had  lived  well,  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox.'  His  temperature 
was  1070,  his  pulse  100-108,  respiration 
44-45.  At  2  A.  M.  he  was  put  for  twenty- 
five  minntes  into  a  bath  at  890  to  86O, 
when  his  temperature  fell  from  107°  to 
103-10,  and  he  became  perfectly  conscious. 
Fifteen  minutes  after  the  bath  his  tem- 
perature had  fallen  to  98°,  when  his  pulse 
was  84,  respiration  20,  and  he  was  per- 
fectly rational  and  conscious.  The  peri- 
carditis in  this  case  was  of  unusual  dura- 
tion and  severity.  The  bath,  the  wet-pack, 
or  the  ice-bag  was  employed  during  the 
next  six  days  to  keep  down  the  tempera- 
ture, which  had  a  strong  tendency  to  rise. 
This  patient  recovered.  In  another  case, 
a  man,  the  temperature  was  lowered  by 
the  bath  from  108-2O,  when  lie  was  de- 
lirious, to  103-80,  vvlien  he  could  answer 
questions  rationally.  A  second  bath  low- 
ered his  temperature  from  105O  to  102O, 
and  thirty-five  minutes  after  liis  removal 
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from  it,  to  98-70,  when  he  was  quiet.  He 
recovered  slowl}'.' 

One  of  the  four  patients  with  tremor, 
hallucinations,  a  state  reseml>ling  delirium 
tremens,  and  a  temjierature  not  exces- 
sively high,  who  was  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Southey,  was  an  intellectual,  nervous 
man,  and  a  drinker  of  beer.  IJis  tfjngue 
and  hands  were  at  a  temperature  of  IO50 ; 
he  was  placed  in  a  bath  at  71o  for  ten 
nnnutes,  when  he  felt  cold,  talked  ration- 
ally, and  thought  it  the  queerest  treatment 
for  rheumatism.  He  was  wet-sheeted 
whenever  his  temperature  rose  to  104o, 
when  he  was  always  delirious.  He  died 
with  bronchial  symptoms.  Sir  William 
Gull  saw  the  case,  and  suggested  that  it 
indicated  the  association  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism with  delirium  tremens." 

The  next  case  resembling  delirium  tre- 
mens was  a  poorly  nourished,  pale  man. 
The  bath  lowered  his  temperature  on  the 
first  occasion  from  104 -.30  to  99-8o,  and  on 
the  second  from  105 -.30  to  101 -fjo,  when  he 
was  rational,  and  after  the  second  bath 
he  had  risus  sardwncus,  his  limbs  were 
tremulous,  and  he  remained  delirious  until 
the  fourteenth  day  (temp.  103-40  to  100-2-). 
After  this  he  steadily  improved.^  Dr. 
Southey  favored  me  with  the  notes  of  an- 
other case  of  this  class,  a  poorly  nourished, 
anasmic  man,  a  coachmaker,  Avho  had  been 
ill  ten  days.  When  admitted  (temp.  103O), 
his  tongue  was  tremulous,  and  he  per- 
spired profusely.  On  the  fifth  day  he  had 
pericarditis  ;  on  the  seventh  night,  con- 
stant muttering  delirium  ;  and  next  day 
an  abrupt  manner.  On  the  ninth,  after 
a  delirious  night,  his  hands  were  tremu- 
lous. On  the  seventeenth  day  his  skin 
was  hot  and  dry,  temp.  103-8O;  and  the 
activity  of  his  mind  resembled  what  is 
observed  in  delirium  tremens,  but  he  had 
no  horrors.  The  ice-bag  was  applied  to 
his  head  on  the  eighteenth,  and  as  he  M'as 
sleepless,  he  had  30  grains  of  chloral,  after 
which  he  slept  for  four  hours.  On  the 
following  day  he  Avas  conscious,  had  pain 
in  the  knees  and  shoulders,  perspired  less, 
and  looked  better,  but  still  had  some 
tremulousness  and  jactitation.  His  respi- 
ration and  temperature  steadily  fell,  and 
he  gradually  recovered. 

The  fourth  case  was  a  constable,  who 
ten  years  before  had  been  unconscious 
after  a  kick.  His  highest  temperature 
was  103-30,  but  it  rarely  exceeded  102°. 
In  the  course  of  his  illness  he  had  delirious 
nights,  chorea!  movemenls  of  the  left 
hand,  on  one  occasion  tremor  of  the  right 
hand,  hallucinations,  and  frequent  rolling 
of  his  head  from  side  to  side.    He  ira- 

•  Dr.  Andrews,  "  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Reports,  x.  338. 
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nroved  slowly,  but  remained  for  some 
days  incoherent  and  childish  m  manner  ' 
Delirium  with  stiffness  of  jaws,  neclj, 
back  and  limbs,  occurred  in  a  P^ti^nt  o 
Dr.Bristowe's,  a  bargeman,  aged  21,  with 
slight  acute  rheumatism,  pericarditis,  ana 
endocarditis.'^  .  ,  , 

Two  cases,  one  affected  with  temporary 
unconsciousness,  the  other  with  stridor 
and  semi-consciousness,  were  under  my 
care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  They  bad 
albumen  in  the  urine,  and  were  both  latal. 
The  first  case  had  previous  aortic  and 
mitral  valvular  disease.  The  second  had 
a  presystolic  murmur,  and  mitral  a,ncl  tri- 
cuspid systolic  murmurs,  and  the  inspec- 
tion after  death  showed  pericarditis,  but- 
ton-hole contraction  of  the  mitral  valve, 
and  acute  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

C  Choreal  and  continuous  contraction 
of  some  muscles  occurred  in  the  following 
case,  a  delicate,  excitable  girl  aged  eleven, 
for  observing-  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Saunders.    When  I  first  saw  her,  about 
the  tenth  day  of  her  illness,  a  loud  peri- 
cardial friction  sound  prevailed  over  the 
whole  front  of  the  chest,  extinguishing  all 
other  heart-sounds.  Ten  days  later,  temp. 
101-5°,  she  took  Uttle  notice,  bent  and  ex- 
tended her  right  arm  and  hand  irregular- 
ly but  bent  the  hand  backwards  on  the 
forearm,  flexed  the  fingers,  and  pointed 
tlie  right  great  toe  downward,  by  the  con- 
tinuous, but  not  constant,  contraction  re- 
spectively of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  forearm  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 
The  face  was  still,  the  tongue  protruded 
itself  steadily  and  for  long  ;  her  body  was 
quiet,  and  speech  was  limited.  During 
the  night  she  alarmed  her  mother  by 
screaming    violently,   throwing  herself 
about  the  bed,  and  tossing  her  head  from 
side  to  side.   After  about  twenty  minutes 
she  became  quiet  and  fell  asleep.  Four 
days  later  she  had  a  return  of  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  right  knee,  friction  sound 
was  barely  audible  over  the  heart,  and  the 
movements  of  the  right  arm  had  lessened 
and  were  more  simply  those  of  ordinary 
chorea. 

The  affection  of  the  joints  during  the 
early  period  of  the  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism was  severe  in  three-fifths  (15  in 
27),  and  of  moderate  severity  in  one-third 
of  the  patients  (8  in  27),  not"severe  in  two 
instances,  and  in  one,  the  condition  of 
the  joints  was  not  described.    The  affec- 
tion of  the  joints  disappeared,  or  was 
much  lessened  in  severity  at  the  time  of 
the  delirium,  coma  or  chorea  in  all  those 
cases  (20  in  27)  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  joints  is  described.    In  thirteen  cases 
the  aSection  of  the  joints  was  well  at  the 
period  in  question  ;  in  four  it  was  slight, 
and  in  three  it  was  not  severe. 


'  Dr.  Grnenhow,  Clin,  Soc.  Trans,  vii.  172. 
*  Path.  Trans,  xxiv. 


The  invariable  subsidence  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints  in  these  cases,  when 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  takes 
place,  shows  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  appearance  of  the  one  aflec- 
tion  and  the  disappearance  of  the  other 
The  improvement  of  the  inflammation  ot 
the  joints  generally  coincides  with  im- 
provement of  the   general  symptoms, 
unless  the  heart  is  inflamed.     We  may 
therefore,  I  think,  infer  that  the  presence 
of  trouble  in  the  nervous  system,  whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  a  very  excessive 
rise  in  temperature,  has  a  distinct  associa- 
tion with  the  lessening  of  the  affection  ot 
the  joints. 

The  pers2nration,  before  the  nervous 
system  was  aflected,  in  these  cases  was 
noted  in  ten  of  the  fourteen  cases  with 
coma,  stupor  or  convulsions  preceded  m 
all  but  one  instance  by  dehrium,  and  dur- 
inc^  that  early  period  it  was  profuse  m 
seven,  and  moderate  or  slight  in  three  ot 
those  ten  cases.  The  perspiration  was 
observed  in  eleven  of  the  fourteen  cases 
iust  noticed  during  the  period  of  delirium 
or  coma,  when  it  was  absent  in  three, 
slight  in  four,  moderate  or  considerable 
in  "two,  and  profuse  in  two  of  these  eleven 

cases,  „ 

The  perspiration  was  noted  both  betore 
and  during  the  period  of  the  delirium  or 
coma  in  nine  of  those  fourteen  cases.  In 
eight  of  those  nine  patients,  the  tempera- 
tm-e  was  excessively  high  at  the  time  of 
the  delirium  or  coma,  and  perspiration 
was  then  absent  or  lessened.  In  one  case 
with  dehrium,  the  highest  temperature 
observed  was  only  103-8°,  and  perspira- 
tion, previously  moderate,  was  then  pro- 

The  perspiration  was  observed  during 
both  periods  in  four  of  the  nine  cases  in 
which  delirium  was  present  without  coma 
or  stupor,  and  was  profuse  in  those  four 
cases  during  the  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease.   One  of  those  patients  had  on  pre- 
vious days  perspired  freely,  but  the  skin 
became  dry  Avhen  the  temperature  rose  to 
107-3°.    In  another  of  them,  the  skin  pre- 
viously perspiring,  felt  hot  and  dry  when 
delirium  appeared  at  a  temperature  of 
103-8°.    The  perspiration  remained  pro- 
fuse in  two  cases  during  the  period  of 
delirium  with  hallucinations  and  tremor, 
the  temperature  being  then  respectively 
105°  and  102°,    Both  of  those  patients 
were  predisposed  to  affections  of  the  ner- 
vous system.    Dr.  Wilson  Fox  justly  re- 
gards the  cessation  of  perspiration  while 
the  temperature  is  still  high  as  a  symp- 
tom of  very  great  gravity.    It  would  ap- 
pear from  what  I  have  just  stated,  that 
the  cooling  influence  of  the  perspiration 
may  have  kept  down  the  temperature  m 
the  three  latter  cases,  while  in  the  ten 
former  cases  the  want  of  that  cooling  in- 
fluence may  have  allowed  the  tempera- 
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turc  to  rise  unr-hccked  when  heat  was 
supplied  from  wiLliiii  Ijy  the  rapiil  com- 
bustion of  tlie  tissues  of  the  body  during 
tlie  disease. 

Tlie  presence  of  a  miliary  emjjtion  or 
sudiimiua  was  noticed  in  nearly  one-half 
of  the  cases  (12  in  2G). 

The  Pericarditis  Avas  of  average  inten- 
sity or  severe  in  eleven  and  slight  in  three 
of  the  fourteen  cases  with  coma,  stupor, 
or  convulsions,  in  all  of  which  but  one  the 
more  grave  aflection  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem was  preceded  by  delirium.  In  seven 
of  the  nine  cases  with  uucomphcated  de- 
Urium,  the  pericarditis  was  of  average 
severity,  and  in  two  of  them  it  was  slight. 
The  pericarditis  was  of  average  severity 
in  the  remaining  three  patients,  in  none 
of  whom  was  the  temperature  above 
101  "5°  none  of  them  having  transient 
coma,  one  of  them  coma,  and  the  other 
choreal  symptoms. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  consider 
whether  the  presence  of  pericarditis  had 
any  influence  in  producing  the  excessive 
rise  of  temperature  in  cases  with  "  layper- 
pyrexia"  when  we  have  inquired  into  the 
whole  chain  of  cases,  those  namely  with- 
out as  well  as  those  with  that  affection. 

Endocarditis  was  present  in  nearly  one- 
half  of  these  cases,  with  pericarditis  and 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  (11  in  2G), 
was  absent  in  almost  as  many  (9  in  26), 
and  was  doubtful  or  not  noted  in  the  few 
remaining  cases  (5  in  26). 

Convulsive^  Choreiform  and  Tetaniform 
Movements. — Movements  of  a  convulsive, 
choreiform  or  tetaniform  kind  affected 
nine  of  the  twenty-four  patients  with 
acute  rheumatism  and  pericarditis  in 
whom  the  temperature  was  olxserved, 
including  the  case  just  related  in  which 
choreal  symptoms  were  present  without 
delirium.  Besides  these,  two  patients 
affected  with  delirium  had  distinct  risus 
sardonicus. 

One  of  these  patients,  a  shopman  in  a 
cigar  shop,  aged  28,  had  in  the  morning 
muttering  delirium,  and  a  temperature  of 
107°.  In  the  afternoon  he  liad  violent 
spasmod>j  movements  of  the  whole  body, 
liis  respirations  were  semistertorous,  his 
temperature  was  110-2O,  and  an  hour  later 
he  died.'  Another  of  them,  a  female  ser- 
vant, being  violently  delirious,  temp. 
107 -8°  F.,  was  bled,  and  became,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  abruptly  uncon- 
scious. Then  succeeded  a  peculiar  series 
of  irregular  muscular  movements  of  the 
hands  and  arms,  with  chattering  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  jaw,  or  trismus.  Fully  two 
hours  later,  after  being  in  the  bath,  when 
she  had  cooled  down  to  104°,  she  had  an 
attack  of  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 


'  Dr.  Murchison,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  i.  32. 


the  arms,  lasting  some  minutes,'  There 
were  muscular  twiLcliings  of  the  limljs  in 
three  i)atients  when  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

(Jne  patient,  a  police-constable,  aged 
23,  who,  ten  years  previously,  had  been 
unconscious  from  a  kick  in  the  mouth, 
after  little  sleep,  had  wandering,  much 
jactitation,  constant  movement  of  the 
lingers  of  the  left  hand,  tremors  of  the 
right  hand,  and  subsultus.  Two  days 
later  there  was  also  frequent  rolling  of 
the  head  from  side  to  side.  His  tempera- 
ture was  not  above  102'^.  ^  Another  pa- 
tient, a  woman  aged  29,  also  rolled  her 
head  from  side  to  side,  contracted  her 
brows,  and  distorted  her  face  into  various 
grimaces.  Her  temperature  was  107-8'-'.* 
One  patient,  a  man  aged  23,  on  the  even- 
ing before  he  died,  temp.  105*4'^,  was  very 
delirious,  and  rolled  violently  about  the 
bed,  so  that  he  required  to  be  held  down. 
This  violence  quickly  passed  away,  and 
he  then  lay  half  unconscious  and  moan- 
ing loudly. 

Symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  tetaniform 
character,  that  is  to  say,  with  continuous 
rigidity  or  contraction  of  muscles,  ap- 
peared in  five  of  tlie  cases. 

Dr.  Wilson  Fox's  patient,  already 
sketched  at  page  516,  after  the  bath, 
temp.  100-6°,  had  at  times  spasms  of 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips  and 
neck,  but  not  of  the  limbs.  Another 
patient,  a  gardener,  seven  hours  before 
death,  became  incoherent,  and  within  ten 
minutes,  unconscious  ;  his  lips  pouted  and 
rubbed  incessantly  over  the  teeth,  and 
his  whole  voluntary  muscles  twitched  con- 
stantly." The  third  is  that  of  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox  just  referred  to,  with  chattering  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  convulsive 
movements  of  the  jaw,  or  "trismus."' 
The  fourth  case  is  Dr.  Greenhow's, 
already  noticed,  with  choreal  movements 
of  the  left  hand.  When  that  hand  was 
turned  on  to  its  back,^  there  were  con- 
stant twitching  movements  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  and  the  forefinger  became 
flexed  towards  the  palm.  The  fifth  case 
is  my  own,  alreadj-  related  at  page  517, 
with  choreiform  movements  of  the  right 
arm.  Her  right  hand  was  bent  back- 
wards, her  right  fingers  were  flexed,  and 
her  right  toe  pointed  downwards,  owing 
to  the  continuous  contraction  of  the  cor- 
responding sets  of  muscles,  which  offered 
steady  resistance  when  put  on  the  stretch. 


1  Dr.  Fox,  "Treatment  of  Hyperpyrexia," 
44. 

2  Dr.  Grei'nliow,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vii.  175. 
"  Dr.  Sydney  Ringer,  Medical  Times  and 

Gazette,  1867,  ii.  380. 

*  Mr.  Anderson,  British  Medical  Journal, 
1871,  i.  529. 

5  J,no.  cit.  p.  48. 

6  Loc.  cit.  p.  174. 
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These  five  cases  seem  to  suggest  a  com- 
bination of  convulsive,  choreiform  and 
tetaniforni  movements. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  were  the 
oases  presenting  choreiform  movements 
associated  with  endocarditis  ?  The  an- 
swer to  that  is,  however,  as  regards  these 
cases,  definitely  in  the  negative,  for  en- 
docarditis was  absent,  or  not  observed,  m 
those  cases,  excepting  to  a  slight  and 
doubtful  degree  in  one  of  those  with  mus- 
cular twitching.  Endocarditis  was,  how- 
ever, present  in  Dr.  Wilson  Fox's  case 
with  spasms  of  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lips  and  neck.  I  shall  again  briefly 
consider  these  cases  when  I  return  to  the 
important  question  of  the  association  of 
pericarditis  with  tetaniform  and  chorei- 
form movements. 

Tremor  was  present  in  seven  of  the 
cases,  all  of  which  have  been  already 
alluded  to. 


n.— Cases  with  SnrPLE  Endocarditis 
IN  WHICH  THE  Nervous  Systeji  avas 

AFFECTED  AND  THE  TEMPERATURE, 
GENERALLY  VERY  HIGH,  AVAS  OB- 
SERVED. 

SUMMARY. 

Had  delirium  followed  by  coma, 

temp.  104 -40-1 10 -2°  ...  4 
Had  delirium  and  convulsive  move- 
ments,  temp.  Ill '6°    .       .  .1 
iJ'  Had  uncomplicated    delirium  in 
three,  temp.  108-5O-lll-4o ;  in 
two,  temp.  102-8O-103-9O  .       .  5 
Had  delirium,  cerebral  embolism 

and  hemiplegia,  temp.  103°      .  1 
Had  delirium  and  chorea  (minute 
cerebral  embolism)  temp.  .       .  1 
Had  high  temperature  without  notice 
of  delirium,  temp.  105*8°  (ice-bag)  .  1 

Total      .       .       .  .13 

The  nervous  system  was  affected  in 
thirteen  cases  of  simple  endocarditis  in 
which  the  temperature  was  observed. 
The  majority  of  these  cases,  like  that  of 
those  affected  with  pericarditis,  presented 
an  excessively  high  temperature  ;  and  in 
three  of  the  whole  number  the  tempera- 
ture, when  undergoing  a  rapid  ascent, 
was  arrested  in  its  rise,  lowered,  and  kept 
down  by  the  use  of  the  cooling  bath  or 
the  external  application  of  the  wet  sheet 
and  ice.  The  temperature  was  as  hirrh  as 
from  I0B-5O  to  lU-OO  in  three-fifths  of  the 
cases  (7  in  13)  ;  and  in  the  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  teinperaturo  was  the 
lowest,  108-5°,  the  vigorous  me  of  ice- 
cold  water  within  and  without  arrested 
the  rise  of  temperature  and  induced  its 
permanent  lowering,  followed  by  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient.  Tn  one  patient  the 
temperature  was  checked  at  105-8°,  and 


brought  down  by  the  bath  ;  and  in  an- 
other the  thermometer  was  at  104-4°  dur- 
ing the  period  of  delirium,  but  was  not 
employed  during  that  of  coma.  In  four 
of  the  cases  the  temperature  was  only  of  a 
moderate  height,  being  from  103-9°  to 

102-  3°;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  cases  with  simple 
endocarditis  (9  in  13)  in  which  the  nerv- 
ous system  was  affected,  had  "hyperpy- 
rexia." 

^1^2.3  Tw^elve  of  the  thirteen  cases  had 
delirium,  which  passed  into  coma  in  four 
instances,  ended  in  convulsive  movements 
in  one,  was  without  complication  in 
five,  was  associated  with  B^  cerebral  em- 
bolism and  hemiplegia  in  one  patient,  and 
with  B'  minute  cerebral  embolism  aiid 
chorea  in  another.  In  one  instance,  in 
which  the  temperature  was  high  (105-8°), 
there  was  no  note  of  delirium. 

One  of  the  four  cases  in  which  de- 
lirium passed  into  coma  was  a  delicate, 
ailing  woman.  On  the  seventh  day  her 
temperature  in  the  morning  was  102°,  but 
it  rose  in  the  evening  to  109-5°,  when  she 
was  comatose.  For  want  of  a  bath,  she 
was  taken  downstairs,  placed,  doubled 
up,  in  a  washing-tub  containing  water  at 
80°  cooled  to  02°,  and  cold  water  was 
ladled  over  her  body.  Spasms  soon  came 
on,  which  were  more  and  more  continu- 
ous until  she  was  taken  out  of  the  bath  in 
one  of  them  after  being  there  for  forty- 
five  minutes,  Avhile  her  temperature  had 
fallen  to  100-3°.  Towards  midnight  she 
was  much  convulsed,  the  teeth  closing 
firmly  on  the  lower  lip  and  drawing  blood. 
On  the  tenth  day  the  temperature  rose  to 
105-1°,  she  was  again  put  into  the  tub  for 
fifty-eight  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  was  taken  out  in  a  state  of  well- 
marked  opisthotonos,  which  passed  off 
gradually  in  about  two  hours.  She  died 
on  the  twelfth  day.' 

B'  Three  of  the  four  cases  with  de- 
lirium without  coma  had  high  tempera- 
tures, 111-40-108-5°;  while"in  two  the 
temperature    was    comparatively  low, 

103-  9°-102-8°.  One  of  the  patients  with 
delirium  and  high  temperature  was  a 
female  servant  aged  22.  On  the  eighth 
day  of  treatmeint,  temp.  108-5°,  her  sen- 
sorium  Avas  much  disturbed,  and  her  skin, 
Avhich  hitherto  had  been  moist  and  some- 
times covered  with  sweat,  was  dry.  Cold 
was  used  energetically.  Ice-cold  water 
and  cloths  Avere  applied  freely  to  the 
body,  and  ice-Avater  enemata  Avere  given 
every  half-hour.  In  an  hour's  time  she 
breathed  more  freely,  her  head  Avas  re- 
lieved, and  the  pulse  fell.  At  half-past 
six  in  the  evening  her  tem])erature  was 
98-0°,  skin  perspiring,  mind  clear,  and 
she  felt  like  a  new-liorn  person.  Two 

'  Dr.  Andrews,  "Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Reports,"  x.  346. 
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days  liitor  slie  Hat  up  in  bod,  and  took 
food  witli  appL'litu.' 

In  tlici  two  cawes  witli  comparatively 
low  tenipcraturo  the  delirimn  was  only 
present  durinjj;  the  night.  The  tempera- 
ture was  10:{-!P  in  tlie  daytime  in  one  of 
these  patients,  and  in  the  otlier. 

Convulsive  movements  affected  four  of  the 
thirteen  patients  belonging  to  this  group 
with  endocarditis. 

The  affection  of  the  joints  was  severe  in 
eight  and  was  rather  severe  in  one  of  the 
thirteen  cases  with  simple  endocarditis 
before  the  period  of  delirium  or  coma ; 
while  it  was  absent  in  two  and  not  severe 
in  three  ;  and  its  condition  was  doubt- 
ful in  four  of  those  cases  during  that 
period. 

Perspiration  was  profuse  in  five  and  ab- 
sent in  one  of  the  cases  of  simple  endocar- 
ditis before  delirium  set  in  ;  and  it  was 
absent  in  two,  slight  in  one,  probably 
profuse  in  one,  and  doubtful  in  two  of 
those  cases  after  the  appearance  of  de- 
lirium, while  it  was  profuse  in  another 
patient  who  was  delirious  when  admitted 
and  whose  temperature  never  rose  above 
102-80. 


III.— Cases  m  which  there  was  no 
Pericarditis,  Endocarditis  being 
absent  or  doubtful,  in  which  the 
Nervous  System  was  affected, 
AND  THE  Temperature,  generally 

VERY  HIGH,  WAS  OBSERVED. 

SUMMARY. 

Had  delirium  followed  by  coma. 

temp.  Ill-lo_io5-80    ...  6 
Had  delirium  followed  by  somno- 
lence, temp.  10(3^ ....  2 
Had  cZeimwrn  uncomplicated,  temp. 
11(P  to  100-40     .       .       .  .10 
Very  high  temperature  without  de- 
lirium, temp.  110-80-106-30       .  2 
Twitching  of  limbs,  temp.  102O  .       .  1 


Total 


.  21 


Twenty-one  cases  had  no  pericarditis, 
endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubtful ; 
and  the  majority  of  tiiose  cases,  like  that 
of  those  with  pericarditis  and  with  simple 
endocarditis,  presented  an  excessively 
high  temperature ;  and  in  five  of  the 
whole  number  the  temperature,  when 
undergoing  a  rapid  asttent,  was  arrested 
in  its  rise,  lowered,  and  kept  down  by  the 
iise  of  the  cooling  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or 
ice.  The  temperature  was  as  high  as 
from  lOOO  to  111 -20  in  throe-firths  of  the  \ 
ca.ses  Cl2  in  21),  being  kept  down  in  the  j 
one  of  those  in  which  it  was  the  least  i 


'  Dr.  Meding,  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  xi. 
467. 


high  by  the  use  of  the  cooling  bath.  In 
one-lifUi  of  the  cases  (4  in  21  j,  the  liighest 
ascertiiined  temperature  varied  from  KXjO 
to  l0;j-4O,  and  in  these  the  cooling  bath 
was  not  en)i)loyed.  In  one-fourth  of  the 
cases  (5  in  21),  the  highest  temi>erature 
varied  from  102-  to  lUO-40.  From  this 
sununary  it  would  appear  that  three-fiftlis 
of  these  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with- 
out pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent 
or  doubtful,  in  which  the  nervous  system 
was  seriously  adected,  had  liyperjiyrexia. 

Pericarditis  was  absent  and  endocar- 
ditis was  absent  or  doubtful,  as  we  liave 
just  seen,  in  twenty-one  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  which  there  was  affection 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  ascertained.  A^  In  six  of  those 
cases  delirium  gave  place  to  coma,  and  in 
one  of  these  the  delirium  reappeared  :  A* 
in  two  delirium  passed  into  somnolence. 
2}'  Delirium  without  coma  was  present 
in  ten  cases.  Two  patients  had  very  high 
temperature  without  delirium,  one  of 
whom  was  restless  and  talked  when 
asleep,  and  the  other  had  vomiting  and 
dyspnoja  ;  and  in  one  there  was  twitching 
of  the  limbs  and  body  without  delirium, 
the  temperature  not  rising  above  102o. 

A'^  The  whole  of  the  six  cases  in  which 
delirium  passed  into  coma  were  fatal. 
The  delirium  was  present  in  these  pa- 
tients when  the  temperature  varied  from 
102-20  to  108 -40,  and  coma  replaced  the 
delirium  in  five  of  them  at  a  temperature 
ranging  respectively  from  IO80  to  lioo. 
The  highest  temperatures  observed  in 
these  cases  towards  or  at  the  time  of  death 
was  from  lOO-.^o  to  lll-io.  In  a  case  in 
which  delirium  gave  place  to  coma  and 
that  again  to  delirium,  the  temperature 
■  about  the  period  of  coma  was  104o,  but 
eight  hours  before  death  it  was  105.8O.' 

The  delirium  was  violent  or  active  in 
four  of  these  six  patients,  three  of  whom 
got  out  of  bed  or  tried  to  do  so  ;  and  in 
two  of  them  it  was  muttering  or  quiet. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  varied 
much  in  these  cases.  In  one  patient  the 
delirium  continued  for  four  days,  in  an- 
other two  ;  in  one  it  lasted  four  hours, 
and  in  another,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series,  after  it  was  slight  for  one  day,  it 
became  muttering  for  lialf  an  hour.  The 
duration  of  the  (;oma  was  more  constant. 
It  lasted  for  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  four  cases,  and  in  one  for  four 
liours,  while  in  one  there  was  alternate 
delirium  and  coma  for  two  days. 

^1*  In  two  cases  delirium  passed  into 
drowsiness.  One  of  these,  a  dull,  corpu- 
lent woman,  aged  32,  was  strange  in  man- 
ner (tomp.  IO3-40)  on  the  eighth  day  after 
admission,  and  had  low  muttering  deli- 
rium.   At  2  A.  M.  on  the  following  night 


'  Ijebert,  "  Klinik  des  acutens  Gelenkrheu- 
matismus,"  p.  55. 
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(temp.  105-3°)  she  awoke  restless  ;  and  at 
5  A.  M.  (temp.  106°)  she  was  dull  and 
somnolent.  She  wa8  put  for  twenty  min- 
utes into  a  bath  at  90^  to  81°.  When  in 
the  bath  she  felt  comfortable,  but  at 
length  she  complained  of  cold  (temp. 
10-P).  After  this  her  temperature  never 
rose  above  104-7'=',  she  had  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  for  some  days,  and  finally  re- 
covered. 

I  was  favored  by  Dr.  Murchison  with 
notes  of  the  other  case  of  this  class.  A 
lady,  aged  35,  stout,  was  attacked  with 
acute  rheumatism.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  her  joints  were  better,  but  she  be- 
came sleepless  and  delirious.  Opium, 
chloral,  and  bromide  of  potassium  only 
made  her  worse.  Her  pulse  was  108, 
weak ;  temp.  102-5°.  She  gave  no  signs 
of  peri-  or  endo-carditis,  and  had  head- 
ache. The  following  is  the  report  of  her 
case  ten  days  later:  "The  temperature 
has  been  as  high  as  106°,  but  is  now  only 
101°.  She  is  heavy  and  drowsy,  but  has 
been  very  noisy  and  delirious.  Respira- 
tion is  quick  and  irregular — cerebral.  She 
swallows  well.  Tulse  64.  Heart  seems 
still  sound.  Urine  is  made  in  bed.  There 
are  bed-sores,  and  she  has  some  pains  in 
the  joints."    She  died  next  day. 

There  was  delirium  without  coma 
in  ten  cases.  In  three  of  these  the  tem- 
perature was  very  high,  being  110°  in  a 
fatal  case  ;  and  108-2°  and  i07°  respec- 
tively in  two  that  recovered  after  the  use 
of  the  cooling  bath  ;  in  one  of  these  the 
temperature,  rarely  above  104-6°,  once 
rose  to  105°,  and  this  case  died  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  use  of  the  bath  ;  while  the 
remauiing  six  cases  had  the  comparatively 
lovv  maximum  temperatures  respectively 
of  104-5°,  103-4°,  101-2°,  101-1°,  101-1°, 
and  100-4°  ;  and  of  these  the  first  case 
(temp.  104-5°)  and  that  in  which  the  tem- 
perature was  the  lowest  (100-4°),  a  case 
with  Bright's  disease,  died,  while  the  four 
others  recovered. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  was  very 
various  in  different  cases,  having  ended  in 
death  in  one  instance  in  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  being  prolonged  with  interrup- 
tions in  another  for  twenty-nine  days,  the 
high  temperature  being  kept  down  and 
lowered  and  the  delirium  from  time  to 
time  suspended  by  the  cooling  effects  of  a 
succession  of  twenty  baths. 

As  I  have  just  said,  in  two  of  the  three 
cases  with  delirium  and  very  high  tem- 
perature, the  temperature  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  cooling  bath.  One  of  these 
cases,  a  youth,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourtli  day  of  treatment,  muttered  to  him- 
self but  could  be  roused,  temp.  107-8°, 
and  at  7.45  temp.  108-2°.  After  being 
half  an  hour  in  a  bath  at  76°,  his  tem- 
perature was  101°,  and  half  an  hour  later 
98-8°,  when  he  fell  aslcc]i,  and  awoke  in 
a  perfectly  conscious  state.    In  the  eve- 


ning, a  second  bath  again  lowered  the 
temperature  from  105-8-'  to  98°,  when  he 
perspired  freely  and  slept.  After  this  the 
temperature  never  rose  above  99-8°,  and 
he  recovered.'  The  second  case,  a  wo- 
man, with  a  temperature  of  107°,  was  put 
into  a  bath  at  90°  cooled  to  42°.  Her 
temperature  was  lowered  to  97-5°,  and 
her  mind  became  clear.  ^ 

One  patient,  a  man,  who  had  been  a 
free  liver,  presented  throughout  from  time 
to  time  profuse  sweating,  variable  deli- 
rium, tremor  of  hands,  subsultus,  and 
twitchings  of  the  face,  and  a  temperature 
varying  from  104-4°  to  106-4°.  The  use 
of  the  cooling  bath  invariably  lowered  the 
temperature,  restored  the  patient  from  a 
state  of  delirium  to  one  of  consciousness, 
and  caused  a  subsidence  of  the  other 
nerve-symptoms,  tremor,  subsultus,  and 
facial  spasms.  This  condition  lasted  for 
twenty-nine  days,  during  which  time 
twenty  baths  were  employed,  five  of  them 
in  one  day  for  a  combined  period  of  over 
five  hours,  and  the  patient  finally  died, 
the  temperature  at  the  instant  of  death 
being  104 -2°.  ^ 

Among  the  six  cases  with  delirium  in 
which  the  temperature  was  not  very  high, 
varying  from  104-5°  to  100-4°,  two  died 
and  four  recovered. 

One  of  these  cases,  with  a  temperature 
of  103-5°,  was  a  great  beer-drinker.  His 
hands  were  tremulous,  he  wandered  dur- 
ing the  day,  was  vei-y  noisy  towards  the 
evening,  when  he  screamed  out  much, 
continued  in  a  state  of  variable  delirium 
for  fourteen  days,  and  finally  recovered.'* 

The  highest  temperature  observed  in 
the  four  remaining  cases  with  delirium 
was  101-4°  and  100-4°  respectively.  Two 
of  them  had  albumen  in  the  urine,  and 
the  other  one  had  obstinate  diarrhcea,  and 
was  delirious  when  the  diarrhoea  was 
checked. 

There  were  three  cases  of  hyperpyrexia 
in  which  there  was  no  delirium.  One  of 
these  was  a  man  whose  temperature  rose 
to  106-3°.  He  had  previously  been  deaf 
and  very  restless.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  cooling  bath  his  temperature  fell  to 
101-8,0  and  later  to  99-8°.  After  the  bath 
his  deafness  left  him,  and  he  did  well.* 
Another  case,  a  woman  aged  24,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  dyspnoea  and  vomiting, 
which  continued  until  death  ;  a  short 
time  before  which  event  her  temperature 
was  110-8°.8 

Convulsive  Choreiform  and  Tetamform 
Movements. — Twitchings  were  present  in 


*  Dr.  Weber,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  v.  18G. 

2  Sir  William  Gull,  Lancet,  1872,  ii.  562. 

*  T)r.  Greenhow,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vi.  7. 

*  Dr.  .lolinson,  Lancet,  1867,  i. 

*  Dr.  H.  Thompson,  Medical  Times  and  Ga- 
zette, 1873,  i.  269. 

6  Dr.  Ogle,  Lancet,  1876,  ii.  154. 
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four  of  the  twenty-one  cases  that  form  i 
tliis  £;roui),  in  wliich  tliore  was  no  ])eri-  ' 
curilitis  and  endocarditis  was  aijsent  or 
doubtrul.  Tlic  twitcliings  iUleclud  tiio  : 
body  in  one  instance,  tiie  lind)s  and  fea- 
tures in  anotlier,  tiie  muscles  of  tlie  face 
for  a  long  period  in  another,  whenever 
the  temperature  rose  ;  and  in  a  fourth, 
the  I'eatures  occasionall}'  twitched  witli  a 
sardonic  grin.  In  one  case  tlie  patient 
was  restless  and  moved  liis  arms  about  ; 
but,  perhaps  with  this  exception,  there 
were  no  notable  clioreiforin  or  tetaniform 
movements  in  an}'  of  the  cases.  In  two 
cases  there  was  tremor— in  one,  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  in  the  other,  of  the 
hands. 

Twitching  movements  were  present  in 
four  of  the  twenty-six  cases  with  peri- 
carditis, in  one  of  the  eleven  cases  with 
simple  endocarditis,  and  as  we  have  just 
seen,  in  four  of  the  twenty-one  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis was  absent  or  doubtful.  Twitch- 
ing movements  were  therefore  distributed 
in  nearly  equal  proportion  in  those  three 
groups  of  cases,  and  were  therefore  not 
due  to  pericarditis.  Twitcliings  were 
present  in  eight  cases  with  hyperpyrexia, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  they 
were  associated  with  the  very  high  tem- 
perature. This  is  borne  out  by  a  case 
of  Dr.  Greenhow's,  in  which  twitchings 
came  on,  and  were  again  and  again  re- 
newed when  the  temperature  became 
very  high,  and  were  again  and  again 
almost  or  quite  suspended  by  the  cooling 
bath. 

In  the  remaining  case  with  twitchings, 
a  man  who  was  under  my  care,  the  tem- 
perature was  never  above  102°.  On  the 
fifth  day,  temp.  100-2O,  he  had  muscular 
twitchings  all  over  the  body,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  reappeared 
on  the  twent3'-eighth  day.  There  was 
albimien  in  the  lu-inc  on  both  occasions 
when  the  twitchings  were  present.  His 
recovery  was  slow. 

There  were  choreiform  or  tetaniform 
symptoms  —  or  both  —  in  seven  of  the 
twenty-four  cases  with  pericarditis,  but 
in  only  one  of  the  eleven  cases  with 
simple  endocarditis,  and  in  none  of  the 
twenty  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent  or 
doubtful.  The  question  how  far  the  cho- 
reiform and  tetaniform  movements  ob- 
served in  these  cases  was  connected  with 
pericarditis  will  be  considered  wlien  we 
review  the  larger  series  of  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  with  and  without  jiericar- 
ditis  in  which  the  temperature  was  not 
observed. 

The  affcclinn  of  the  joints  during  the 
early  period  of  the  disease  was  severe  in 
ten,  and  moderately  so  in  five  of  the 
twenty-one  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis  was  absent  ) 


or  doubtful.  The  affection  of  the  joints 
was  more  severe  beCon;  than  during  the 
delirium  or  other  allcction  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  all  but  three  cases,  in  which 
the  joint-allection  was  equally  severe  dur- 
ing the  two  i)eriod8.  In  two  of  these 
three  exceptional  cases  tlie  temperature 
never  rose  above  102°,  in  one  of  these 
the  delirium  was  only  present  during  the 
nijj'ht,  and  in  the  other  tliere  was  no  de- 
lirmm,  but  twitchings  were  present  for  a 
short  time  during  the  early  days  of  the 
illness. 

Perspiration.— The  state  of  the  skin  is 
described  in  one-half  of  the  cases  belong- 
ing to  this  group  (10  in  21),  and  all  of 
these  had  profuse  perspiration  before  the 
nervous  system  became  affected.  In  seven 
of  those  cases  there  was  either  no  per- 
spiration, or  it  was  much  lessened  during 
the  period  of  delirium.  In  three  cases, 
perspiration  was  equally  copious  during 
the  two  periods.  In  three  of  these  cases 
the  skin,  which  had  been  perspiring  pro- 
fusely before  the  excessive  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  occurrence  of  delirium, 
was  hot  and  dry  when  the  temperature 
was  110°  to  111-1°;  coma  was  present, 
and  death  approached.  These  chnical 
facts  correspond  with  those  which,  as  Ave 
have  already  seen,  occurred  in  the  analo- 
gous cases  affected  with  pericarditis.  One 
of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  no  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Anderson  night  and  day.  This  patient, 
of  a  nervous,  excitable  temperament,  a 
laborer,  aged  29,  had  a  hot,  dry  skin,  and 
rambled  during  the  night  for  four  suc- 
ceeding nights  ;  but  during  the  three  in- 
tervening days  his  skin  was  covered  with 
a  profuse  acid  perspiration,  and  his  mind 
was  unaffected.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  his  manner  was  wild  and  ex- 
citable, not  unlike  that  of  a  patient  in  the 
early  stage  of  delirium  tremens,  and  his 
skin  was  hot  and  dr}%  and  covered  with  a 
miliary  eruption.  After  a  bath,  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  ran  into  the  grounds,  and 
struggled  violently.  His  temperature  at 
that  time  was  107°,  and  later  in  the  even- 
ing, ten  minutes  before  his  death,  it  was 
110 -SO. 

Dr.  Greenhow's  case,  already  referred 
to  at  page  518,  od'crs  a  contrast  in  some 
respects,  but  not  in  others,  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son's case.  In  this  man,  perspiration 
was  absent  with  delirium  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  104*8°,  and  was  absent  without 
delirium  after  the  bath  at  100-2°,  and 
was  present  afterwards  with  obscured  in- 
tellect and  internu'dinte  temperatures. 

rers])iration,  which  is  not  present  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  is  indeed  an  in- 
dex of  the  internal  production  of  great 
heat,  and  a  safety-valve  for  carrying  away 
a  large  portion  of  that  heat.  When  per- 
spiration takes  place  from  an  exposed  skin 
in  a  dry  air— in  motion— its  evaporation 
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tends  to  keep  down  the  heat.  In  these 
patients,  however,  lying,  as  they  do,  in 
their  own  perspiration,  covered  by  bed- 
clothes, in  a  still  air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, evaporation  can  do  comparatively 
little  towards  cooling  the  body. 

We  must  look,  then,  to  some  other  in- 
fluence than  evaporation  to  account  for 
the  cooling  effect  of  perspiration  in  acute 
rheumatism.  Such  an  influence  we  find 
in  the  welUng  out  of  hot  Uquid  from  every 
part  of  the  body— a  liquid  charged  with 
a  portion  of  the  surplus  heat  generated 
by  the  rapid  combustion  or  disintegration 
of  the  internal  structures  in  that  disease. 
It  is  self-evident,  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  body  be  103°  or  104°,  the  fluid 
poured  out  from  the  body  must  likewise 
have  a  temperature  of  103°  or  104°,  and 
that  this  fluid  during  its  steady  universal 
expulsion  must  carry  away  with  it  a  cor- 
responding proportion  of  the  heat  gen- 
erated within,  and  so  tend  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  of  the  struc- 
tures that  compose  the  body. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin  is  dry, 
the  chemical  heat  generated  in  the  rap- 
idly-changing tissues  tends  not  to  escape, 
and  may  be  stored  up  in  accumulating 
quantities  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues, 
with  the  effect  of  producing  an  ex(!es- 
sively  high  temperature,  or  "hyperpy- 
rexia. ' ' 

Eespiration. — I  have  not  made  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  rate  of  respiration  in  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  with  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  with  and  without  high 
temperature.  One  well-observed  and  well- 
treated  case  of  hyperpyrexia  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  an  excessively  high 
temperature  of  the  body  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  cooling  of  that  body  on  the 
other,  on  the  frequency  of  respiration. 
In  Dr.  Wilson  Fox's  case,  already  related 
at  page  516,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
body  was  107°,  the  patient  was  delirious, 
and  the  respiration  was  45  in  the  minute, 
but  when  the  patient's  body  had  been 
cooled  down  by  the  bath  to  98°,  the  mind 
•was  clear,  and  the  respiration  was  20  in 
the  minute. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  during  hy- 
perpyrexia, the  cooling  eflect  of  respira- 
tion is  stimulated  to  its  highest  degree  by 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  body,  but  that 
this  cooling  effect  is  quite  inadequate  to 
keep  down  the  temperature  of  tlie  body 
below  that  of  hyperpyrexia. 

There  were  some  conditions  common  to 
the  three  sets  of  cases  — those  namely 
with  :  1,  pericarditis  ;  2,  simple  endocar- 
ditis;  3,  without  pericarditis,  endocardi- 
tis being  absent  or  doubtful— and  I  siiall 
now  briefly  notice  those  conditions. 

Bestlessness  affected  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  patients  before  the  occur- 


rence of  delirium.  Six  of  the  twenty-seven 
cases  with  pericarditis  ;  three  of  the  thir- 
teen cases  with  simple  endocarditis  ;  and 
ten  of  tlie  twenty-one  cases  that  had  no 
pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent  or 
doubtful,  were  thus  ati'ected  with  restless- 
ness. 

A  miliary  eruption  or  sudamina  ap- 
peared in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
cases,  being  noticed  in  twelve  of  the 
twenty-seven  cases  with  pericarditis  ;  in 
three  of  the  thirteen  cases  with  simple 
endocarditis  ;  and  in  eight  of  the  twenty- 
one  cases  in  which  there  was  no  pericar- 
ditis and  endocarditis  was  either  absent 
or  doubtful. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  urine  took  place 
in  a  few  of  the  cases,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  rise  in  temperature.  The  urine  was 
very  abundant  under  those  circumstances 
in  three  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  with 
pericarditis  ;  in  three  of  the  thirteen  cases 
with  simple  endocarditis  ;  and  in  two  of 
the  twenty-one  cases  in  which  there  was 
no  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  either 
absent  or  doubtful. 

Biarrhcea,  sometimes  profuse  and  offen- 
sive, was  present  when  the  temperature 
was  veiy  high  in  seven  of  the  twenty- 
seven  cases  with  pericarditis ;  in  four  of 
the  thirteen  cases  with  simple  endocar- 
ditis ;  and  in  five  of  the  twenty-one 
cases  in  wdiich  there  was  no  pericarditis, 
and  endocarditis  was  either  absent  or 
doubtful. 

Excessively  high  temperature  or  "  hyper- 
pijrexia^''  in  acute  rheumatism  with  and 
without  pericarditis.  We  have  just  seen 
that  in  sixty-one  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism in  which  the  temperature  of  the  pa- 
tient was  observed,  the  nervous  system 
was  affected,  and  we  shall  now  inquire 
how  many  of  them  presented  an  exces- 
sively high  temperature,  and  what  was 
the  influence  of  pericarditis  in  those  cases 
of  hyperpyrexia.  The  temperature  was 
excessively  high,  ranging  from  106 "8°  to 
111  "1°  in  thirty-one  of  those  sixty-one  cases, 
and  was  arrested  during  its  rise  when 
it  was  at  from  105°  to  106-3°  by  the  use 
of  the  cooling  bath,  or  cold  externally,  in 
six  cases.  In  three  of  those  six  cases,  the 
tendency  of  the  temperature  to  rise  was 
great,  but  in  three  of  them  it  w^as  not  so. 
The  temperature  was  not  observed  during 
the  period  of  coma  or  the  last  hours  of 
life  in  three  fatal  cases  in  which  the  tem- 
perature Avas  104-0°,  104-8°,  and  105-8° 
respectively  at  the  time  of  t.he  last  obser- 
vation, and  I  consider  that  these  three 
cases  and  three  of  the  six  in  which  the 
high  temperature  was  kept  in  check  by 
the  bath,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  thirty- 
one  cases  in  which  the  temperature  was 
very  high,  thus  bringing  up  the  number 
of  those  with  "hyperpyrexia,"  to  thirty- 
seven  of  the  total  number  of  sixty-one 
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cases.  Thus  estimated,  we  find  that  sev- 
entocn  of  the  twunty-seveii  cases  witli 
puricardilis,  nine  of  the  tliirteeii  with  sim- 
ple ciulocanliLis,  and  eleven  of  tlie  twen- 
ty-one without  pericarditis,  endocarditis 
heing  absent  or  douijtful,  eitiier  liad,  or 
were  threatened  witli  "  iiyperpyrexia." 
Among  tliesc  tliirty-seven  cases  of  hyper- 
pyrexia, one  had  coma  witiiout  delirium, 
twenty-oue,  delirium  followed  by  coma, 
or,  in  one  instance,  stupor,  two,  delirium 
with  convulsive  movements,  ten,  uncom- 
plicated delirium,  and  three  had  neither 
coma  nor  delirium. 

The  case  of  simple  coma,  and  all  but  one 
of  the  twenty-one  cases  in  which  delirium 
passed  into  coma,  were  affected  with  ac- 
tual (18)  or  threatened  (3)  hyperpyrexia. 
The  temperature  observed  soon  rose  above 
100°  in  three  cases  with  delirium  and  stu- 
por, but  in  one  of  these  it  was  kept  down 
and  lowered  by  the  cooling  bath,  while 
in  both  the  cases  Avhlch  ended  fatally 
with  convulsive  movements,  the  temper- 
ature was  very  high.  Of  the  twenty-four 
cases  with  uncomplicated  delirium,  only 
two-fifths  had  hyperpyrexia  (10  in  26). 

Coma  preceded  by  delirium  is,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  typical  effect  of  rheu- 
matic hyperpyrexia,  and  one-half  of  those 
with  hyperpyrexia  and  coma  preceded 
by  delirium,  had  pericarditis  (10  in  20). 
From  these  clinical  facts  it  would  appear 
that  hyperpyrexia  attacked  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  almost  as  frequently  when 
they  had  pericarditis,  as  Avhen  they  were 
not  so  affected  (17  in  27  with  pericarditis, 
20  in  .37  without  pericarditis).  When  we 
consider  that  pericarditis  usually  attacks 
only  one  in  every  five  or  six  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  we  must  multiply  the  cases 
of  pericarditis  with  hyperpyrexia  by  five 
or  six  if  Ave  would  make  a  parallel  com- 
parison between  those  cases  with  peri- 
carditis and  those  Avithout  it.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  presence  of 
pericarditis  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism 
increases  the  chance  of  the  occurrence  of 
hyperpyrexia  with  delirium  and  coma,  in 
the  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one.  An 
important  case  successfully  treated  by 
Dr.  AVilson  Fox  by  the  cold  bath  had 
pericarditis  in  its  worst  form.  The  dul- 
ncss  or  percussion  over  the  region  of  the 
pericardium  filled  the  whole  left  front  of 
the  chest  from  apex  to  base.  In  that  case 
the  tendency  to  the  renewed  excessive 
rise  of  temperature  after  it  had  been 
brought  down  again  and  again,  by  the 
cold  bath,  the  ice-bag,  or  tiie  wet-pack, 
continued  until  the  seventh  day  ;  Avhen 
the  pericardial  dulness  fell  to  the  first  rib 
mid-sternum,  and  the  tendency  to  the 
increase  of  temperature  lessened.  It  is 
a  clinical  fact  that  h(;rc  the  renewed  ri«c 
of.  temperature  continued  so  long  as  the 
pericarditis  was  severe,  and  gave  Avny 
when  the  i)ericarditis  gave  Avay,  and  it  is 
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probable  that  the  continued  severity  of 
the  pericarditis  had  an  infiuence  in  keep- 
ing uj)  the  tendency  to  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature. It  must,  however,  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  as  a  rule,  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism with  pericarditis  are  in  all  respects 
worse  than  those  without  it,  and  that,  not 
only  at  the  time  of  the  pericardial  iufiam- 
mation,  but  usually  also  before  it.  It  be- 
comes therefore  a  question  whether  or 
not  the  same  severity  of  the  acute  rheu- 
matism itself  that  brouirht  the  pericardi- 
tis hito  existence  brought  also  the  exces- 
sively high  temperature  with  its  attendant 
deUrium  and  coma  into  existence,  the  two 
aflections  being  affiliated,  and  due  to  a 
common  cause. 

The  occurrence  of  a  high  temperature 
of  the  body  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
corresponds  in  essential  features  with  the 
high  temperature  observed  in  sunstroke, 
in  certain  exceptional  cases  of  tetanus, 
and  in  injuries  to  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  marrow.  In  sunstroke  the 
temperature  varies  from  112^  to  105-5°, 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  coma  supervenes, 
preceded  occasionally  by  delirium,  and 
death  tends  to  ensue  unless  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bodj'^  is  lowered  by  cold.' 

The  temperature  in  tetanus,  though 
variable,  does  not  as  a  rule  rise  to  a  very 
great  height.  Wiinderlich,  hoAvever,  gives 
a  case  in  Avhich  it  attained  to  44w5°  C. 
(112-.550  F.)  before  death."  This  instance 
resembled  in  all  its  main  features  the 
cases  of  hj-perpyrexia  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism. The  patient,  before  the  time  of  the 
fatal  rise  of  heat,  Avas  A'erj'-  restless ;  had 
profuse  perspii'ation  and  an  abundant 
miliary  rash ;  then  came  on  delirium, 
night  trembling,  contracted  pupils,  and 
death.  Wiinderlich,  Avithout  giving  any 
reason  for  it,  gives  the  name  of  rheumatic 
tetanus  to  another  but  less  extreme  case 
of  the  same  kind. 

Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  from 
fracture  or  caries  of  the  spinal  column  has 
induced  an  excessively  high  temperature 
in  several  cases  published  since  the  first 
observation  to  that  effect  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie."  The  symptoms  in  these  cases 
closely  resemble  those  of  hyperpyrexia  in 
acute  rheumatism,  but  in  only  one  of 
them  Avas  it  stated  that  (he  final  and  fatal 
coma  Avas  preceded  by  delirium.  One  of 
Dr.  Hermann  Weber's  tAvo  cases  was  a 


•  Dp.  Levick,  "Pennsylvania  Hospital  Re- 
ports," 1868,  p.  371;  Dr.  Gee,  Gulstoiiiau 
Lectures  on  Pyrexia,  Brit.  Med.  Journal, 
1871,  i.  302;  Dr.  Maclean  on  Sunstroke, 
Reynolds'  "  System  of  Medicine,"  i.  661. 

'  Wiinderlloli,  Arcliiv  der  Heilkunde,  ii. 

3  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Med.-Chir.  Trans. 
XX.  118  ;  Reineke,  I!orliner  Klinische  AVor- 
terlnioli,  ]8(;0,  ]]3,  .301  ;  Billroth,  Archiv  fur 
Klin.  Cliirurgie  Langeubeck,  ii.  482. 
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youth,  who  could  walk  supported,  but 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  could  move  his 
arms  twenty  minutes  after  the  accident, 
which  caused  fracture  and  incomplete 
dislocation  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  tilth 
cervical  vertebroe.  He  voided  urine  fre- 
quently and  in  great  quantities.  An 
hour  after  admission  his  temperature  was 
100-4°.  Two  hours  and  a-half  after  the 
accident  he  passed  liquid  motions  un- 
consciously, had  occasional  convulsive 
twitches  in  the  arms  and  legs,  his  skin 
was  slightly  moist  and  hot,  and  his  tem- 
perature was  109-58°.  Four  and  a-half 
hours  after  the  accident  there  was  com- 
plete coma,  and  his  temperature  was  111°, 
and  it  was  111 "2°  at  the  time  of  death, 
eight  hours  after  the  accident.' 

Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  who  has  favored 
me  with  the  use  of  the  manuscript  notes 
of  his  lectures  delivered  at  Manchester, 
gives  an  account  of  experiments  made  by 
him  in  which  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  injured.  He  found  that 
there  was  no  increase  of  temperature  for 
two  hours  after  the  injury  to  the  cord, 
but  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  began 
to  rise  and  to  rise  rapidly,  attaining  a  very 
great  elevation,  42°  C.  or  107-0°  F.,  or 
higher  than  that  of  fever.  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  considers  that  this  experiment 
shows  conclusively  that  the  process  of 
which  the  higher  temperature  is  the  out- 
come, must  consist  in  a  gradual  modifi- 
cation of  those  processes  on  wliich  heat 
production  depends,  must  have  as  wide  a 
localization  as  they,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  attributed  to  any  sudden  interruption 
of  the  relation  between  the  centre  and  the 
periphery  of  the  nervous  system.  These 
experiments  correspond  remarkably  with 
Dr.  Hermann  Weber's  case  just  reported. 

Cases  in  which  the  tevijjerature  of  the  body 
was  below  that  of  hyperpyrexia. — We  have 
just  seen  that  of  the  sixty-one  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  associated  with  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  in  which  the 
temperature  was  observed,  in  thirty- 
seven  there  was  actual  (31)  or  threatened 
(0)  "hyperpyrexia."  In  the  remaining 
twenty-four  cases,  the  maximum  tem- 
perature of  the  body  observed  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  instances  varied  from  99-3°  to 
106-3°  temp.  Ten  of  tiie  twenty-seven 
cases  with  pericarditis,  four  of  the  thir- 
teen with  simple  endocarditis,  and  ten  of 
the  twenty-one  without  pericarditis,  and 
in  which  endocarditis  was  absent  or 
doubtful,  belong  to  this  group  in  which 
the  temperature  was  not  excessively  high. 
In  twelve  of  these  twenty-one  cases,  the 
maximum  temperature  varied  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases  from  103°  to  106°,  and  in  nine 
of  them  from  99-3°  to  102-8°. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
were  attacked  with  delirium  at  compara- 
tively low  temperatures  Avere  either 
habitual  drinkers,  or  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, or  had  been  subject  to  anxie- 
ties and  privation,  or  to  lowering  diseases, 
or  had  received  injuries  affecting  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  "in  several  of  those  cases 
the  affection  was  closely  aUied  to  delirium 
tremens ;  several  such  cases  occurred 
among  those  affected  with  pericarditis. 
This  was  so  in  Dr.  Sou  they 's  two  cases 
with  pericarditis, referred  to  at  page  516,  in 
Dr.  Greenhow's  case,  given  at  page  517,  in 
Dr.  Murchison's  two  patients,  quoted  at 
page  521,  and  in  a  patient  of  my  own. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  case  with 
which  Dr.  Southey  favored  me  since  the 
above  was  written,  given  at  page  516,  and 
two  of  Dr.  Andrew's  cases. 

Most  of  these  cases  had  pericarditis. 


Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  with 
Affections  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem IN  WHICH  THE  Temperature  of 
THE  Body  was  not  observed. 

There  were  119  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism with  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  in  which  the  temperature  was  not 
observed.  Of  these  65  had  pericarditis  ; 
16  had  simple  endocarditis  ;  and  38  were 
free  from  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being 
absent  or  doubtful. ' 


['  Several  tables  under  this  heading  and 
under  Pericarditis  have  been  omitted^as  they 
are  too  complicated  in  their  arrangement  to 
be  followed  by  the  ordinary  reader,  and  as 
the  results  deducible  from  them  are  fully 
stated  in  the  text. — H.] 
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Summary  of  cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism,  with  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  which 

the  temperature  was  not  observed. 


With 
dltlH. 

simple 
Endocar- 
diiU. 

No  Peric. 
Kndocard. 
absent  or 
doubtful. 

Total. 

— Coma  witli  delirium  or  convulsions  . 

3 

0 

2 

5 

—    "    witli  convulsions     .       ■       .       .  , 

2 

1 

2 

5 

A^ —    "    preceded  by  delirium  .... 

5 

0 

8 

13 

A* — Stupor  preceded  hy  delirium  .... 

0 

0 

2 

2 

A  — Had  Coma  or  Stupor.    Total  .... 

10 

14 

25 

Had  Semi-consciousness  ..... 

1 

1 

— Delirium,  uncomplicated  ..... 

21 

8 

14 

42 

"        passing  into  temporary  insanity 

II 

s 

3 

"        with  chorea  or  clioreiform  or  tetani-  > 

lorm  symptoms     .       .       .  ) 

J 

0 

2 

7 

"        Total  •  . 

16 

5 

5 

27 

B^ — Delirium,  with  chorea  and  choreiform  move- ) 

ments,  not  including  those  with  temjjorary  > 

4 

0 

1 

5 

insanity         .       .       .        .       .        .  j 

B* — Delirium  with  tetaniform  movements,  not  in-  ) 

o 

0 

eluding  those  with  temporary  insanity  .  | 

0 

1 

6 

B  — Delirium  without  Coma.  Total 

43 

13 

21 

77 

Delirium.    Totals  (including  those  with  coma) 

48 

13 

31 

92 

i7^^— r^lini'pn  wiflinnt  fl(-*liTinm 

17 
/ 

7 

— Choreiform  movements  (jactitation),  without  ) 

1 

2 

delirium        ......  ) 

1 

C" — Tetaniform  symptoms,  without  delirium  . 

2 

2 

D — Had  slight  fit  

1 

1 

E — Had  embolism,  hemiplegia  .... 

1 

1 

F — Had  Paraplegia  ....... 

2 

2 

G — Had  agitation  and  prostration  .... 

1 

1 

Total  

65 

16 

38 

119 

I. — Cases  affected  with  Peri- 
carditis. 

There  were  sixty-five  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  Avith  i^ericarditis,  in  which 
the  nervous  system  was  afTccted. 
Ten  of  these  had  coma,  of  which  (A',) 
three  li/id  uncomplicated  coma  ;  (A^,)  two 
had  coma  witii  convulsions  ;  and  (A^,)  in 
five  the  coma  was  preceded  Ijy  dehrium. 
(j5.)  Forty-three  cases  had  delirium  with- 
out coma;  of  these  (B',)  twenty-one  had 
uncomplicated  delirium,  one  of  which 
had  "symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,"  and  one  apparently  had  pyasmia  ; 
(B^)  sixteen,  of  which  five  had  choreal  or  ^ 
tetaniform  symi)toms,  had  temporary  ' 
insanity,  lasting  from  two  weeks  to  three  1 
months,  or  in  three  instances,  insanity 
was  cut  short  by  death  ;  (B",)  four  had 
chorea  or  choreiform  movements,  and 
(B',)  two  had  tetaniform  symjitoms  with- 
out temporary  insanity.  (C.)  ICight  of 
the  cases  liad  chorea  or  choreiform  move- 
ments, and  (C'',)  two  had  tetaniform 


symptoms  without  delirium.  (D.)  One  of 
them  had  a  sUght  lit  -with  ptosis. 


II. — Cases  affected  w'ith  Simple 
Endocarditis. 

There  were  sixteen  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism with  simple  endocarditis,  in  which 
the  nervous  system  was  aflected,  exclud- 
ing cases  of  ordinary  chorea,  but  includ- 
ing cases  of  chorea  rapidly  fatal,  or  with 
dehrium. 

(A''.)  One  of  these  cases  had  coma 
with  convulsions,  associated  with  acute 
Bright's  disease  from  embolism.  (A'.) 
One  had  delirium  ending  in  coma,  with 
embolism  of  the  minute  cerebral  arteries. 
(B.)  Twelve  of  them  had  delirium  with- 
out coma,  of  those  (B',)  seven  had  un- 
complicated delirium ;  and  (B',)  five 
])assed  into  a  state  of  temporary  insanity, 
lasting  from  three  weeks  to  four  months. 
(C.)  One  had  chorea  ending  rapidly  in 
death.  (E.)  One  had  embolism  with 
hemiplegia. 


COMA — DELIRIUM. 
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III.— Cases  ik  which  thekeavas  no 
Pericarditis  ^vnd  Endocaruitis 
WAS  absent  or  doubtful. 

There  were  thirty-eight  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  without  pericarditis,  endo- 
carditis being  absent  or  doubtful,  in  which 
the  nervous  system  was  affected,  exclu- 
sive of  cases  of  ordinary  chorea.  (A.) 
Twelve  of  these  had  coma  or  stupor,  of 
which,  (A',)  two  had  uucompUcated 
coma,  (A^)  two  had  coma  with  convul- 
sions, (A^)  in  eight  the  coma  was  pre- 
ceded by  dehrium  ;  and  there  were  also 
(A*,)  two  cases  in  which  delirium  passed 
into  stupor.  (B.)  Twenty  of  the  cases 
had  delirium  including  two  with  "cere- 
bral rheumatism,"  and  one  that  had  pus 
in  the  pia  mater  ;  of  these  (B',)  fourteen 
had  uncomplicated  delirium;  (B'^,)  five 
passed  into  temporary  insanity,  two  of 
which  had  chorea  also  ;  ( B^, )  one  had 
chorea  ;  and  (B', )  one  had  tetanic  spasms. 
(F.)  Two  of  the  cases  had  paraplegia. 
(G.)  One  of  the  cases  had  agitation  and 
prostration  ending  in  rapid  death. 

A.— Coma. 

I.  — Cases  with  Pericarditis.  A'. — 77)1- 
complicated  Coma. — Three  cases  with 
Pericarditis  had  coma  without  convul- 
sions or  delirium,  all  of  which  proved 
fatal. 

A^. — Coma  with  Convulsions.— In  the 
two  cases  of  coma  with  convulsions, 
death  was  speedy. 

A". — Coma  ■preceded  hij  Delirium. — Four 
of  the  five  cases  in  which  delirium  passed 
into  coma,  died  ;  and  one  recovered.  One 
of  the  cases  passed  rather  into  stupor 
than  coma.  The  duration  of  the  coma  in 
these  cases  was  variable  and  uncertain, 
and  that  of  the  delirium  lasted  for  from 
one  or  two  nights  to  nine  or  ten  days, 

II.  —  Cases  with  Simple  Endocarditis. 
A*. — Coma  with  Convulsions. — One  fatal 
case  of  coma  preceded  by  convulsions  had 
simple  endocarditis  with  embolism  of  the 
spleen  and  kidneys,  the  coma  and  convul- 
sions being  evidently  associated  with  acute 
Bright's  disease.' 

III.  — Cases  without  Pericarditis,  Endo- 
carditis being  absent  or  doubtful.  A'-  — 
Conm  without  and  with  Convidsions. — 
There  were  four  fatal  cases  of  coma  with- 
out delirium  among  the  cases  without 
pericai-ditis,  endocarditis  l)eing  absent  or 
doubtful,  two  of  them  having  convulsions. 
In  three  of  them  death  was  very  rapid,  and 
in  one  coma,  coming  on  after  convul- 
sions, lasted  for  twelve  hours  before 
death. 


•  Frerichs,  "  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver," 
New  Sydenham  Soc.  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  1G4. 


These  cases  did  not  differ  materially  in 
character  and  history  from  those  with 
coma  and  pericarditis. 

A'^.  —  Coma  and  Delirium.— Coma  was 
preceded  by  delirium  in  eight  fatal  cases 
that  presented  no  sign  of  aliection  of  the 
heart. 

The  delirium  was  more  frequent  by 
night  than  by  day,  being  present  in  three 
of  the  cases  from  two  to  five  or  six  nights, 
while  it  was  absent  in  the  daytime,  and  it 
lasted  in  the  other  five  cases  from  two  to 
four  or  five  days. 

The  coma,  as  a  rule,  soon  ended  in 
death.  In  one-half  of  the  cases,  or  four, 
the  delirium  became  violent,  and  in  the 
other  half,  its  character  was  not  de- 
scribed. 

These  cases  do  not  difix-.r  materially  in 
essential  character  from  those  with  peri- 
carditis that  were  affected  with  deliriuua 
and  coma.  There  were,  however,  ner- 
vous symptoms  in  the  form  of  agitation, 
twitchings,  and  choreiform  and  tetaniform 
movements  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  those  with  pericarditis  than  of  those 
not  so  affected. 

A''. — Delirium  and  Stupor. — One  of  the 
two  cases  in  which  delirium  preceded 
stupor  recovered  after  the  employment  of 
the  wet  sheet,  and  the  other  died. 


B.— Delirium. 

'^\— Uncomplicated  Delirium. — 1.  Cases 
with  Pericarditis.- — Twenty-one  of  the 
sixty-five  cases  with  rheumatic  pericardi- 
tis iiad  uncomplicated  delirium,  includ- 
ing one  with  "  symptoms  of  infiammation 
of  the  brain,"  and  one  with  probable 
pyaemia.  Eleven  of  these  cases  died  and 
ten  recovered. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  varied 
much.  The  delirium  was  more  active  by 
night  than  by  day,  and  in  five  cases  was 
present  from  one  to  three  or  four  nights, 
but  was  absent  during  the  day.  In  the 
rest  of  the  cases  it  lasted  from  for  a  few 
hours  to  four  or  five  days.  The  delirium 
was  noisy  or  violent  in  eleven  instances, 
moderate  in  four,  and  slight  in  five  cases. 

One  case,  a  female  servant,  felt  much 
better  at  the  evening  visit,  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  became  delirious,  with 
loud  continuous  cries.  A  varied  treat- 
ment, including  wet  packing,  was  em- 
ployed, and  she  recovered. 

Another  case,  a  workman  in  Messrs. 
Guinness's  Brewery,  drank  largely  of 
their  XX  porter  besides  whiskey.  He 
had  pericarditis,  and  "  delirium  tre- 
mens," and  recovered  after  takingopium.' 

2.  Cases  with  Simpjle  Endncarditis. — 
Seven  of  the  sixteen  cases  with  simple 


'  Dr.  Graves,  "Clinical  Lectures  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,"  vol.  i.  p.  531. 
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rheumatic  endocarditis  Imd  uiicompli-  j 
ciilfd  (icllrium.  Tlu-co  of  tiiuse  cuscb  died  i 
and  lour  rocoverod. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  varied 
from,  for  a  .single  niglit  in  one  patient,  to 
at  least  nine  days  in  another.  It  was 
present  more  often,  and,  as  a  rule,  with 
{greater  violence  by  night  tiian  by  diiy.  In 
four  of  the  cases  the  delirium  was  active 
or  violent,  in  one  the  deUrium  was  wan- 
dering, and  in  another,  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  somnaml)ulisni. 

One  of  these  cases  was  observed  by  Dr. 
Boisragon  and  Mr.  Tudor,  and  reported 
by  Dr.  Davis,  and  is,  so  far  as  1  have  dis- 
covered, the  tirst  case  in  which  endocar- 
ditis was  well  described. 

Three  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with 
delirium  were  under  my  own  care,  and  of 
these,  one  died  and  two  recovered. 

3.  Cases  without  Pericarditis,  Endocar- 
ditis being  absent  or  doubtful. — Fourteen  of 
the  thirty-eight  cases  without  pericar- 
ditis, endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubt- 
ful, had  uncomplicated  delirium.  Ten  of 
the  fourteen  cases  died,  and  four  re- 
covered. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  varied 
much  in  the  different  cases.  It  prevailed 
more  during  the  night  than  the  day.  In 
three  instances  it  was  only  present  during 
the  night  for  from  one  to  three  nights. 
In  one  case  the  delirium  was  only  present 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  death,  in 
four  cases  it  existed  for  one  day,  and  in 
four  others  from  two  to  five  or  six  days. 
The  delirium  was  violent  or  lively  in  hve 
of  the  cases,  and  five  were  simply  "  de- 
lirious." 

These  cases  corresponded  in  essential 
features  with  those  that  had  delirium 
with  pericarditis. 

'■'■Hyperpyrexia^''  in  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism without  and  with  Pericarditis  in 
which  the  temperature  was  ■not  observed. — 
The  ten  fatal  cases  belonging  to  the  last 
group  of  fourteen  with  delirium,  the 
twelve  with  coma  and  the  two  with  stupor, 
all  of  which  had  neither  pericarditis  nor 
endocarditis,  evidently  belong  to  the  im- 
portant group  of  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism with  hyperpyrexia.  All  of  those 
twenty-four  cases  except  one  with  stupor, 
died,  and  that  patient  recovered  after  the 
external  u.se  of  the  wet  sheet.  The  ten 
cases  with  coma,  and  the  eleven  fatal 
cases  tliat  nscovered  under  the  use  of  wet 
packing  that  had  uncomplicated  delirium 
among  the  patients  with  pericnrditis,  and 
three  fatal  cases  of  delirium  with  simple 
endocarditis,  maj'  also  be  ranked  among 
the  cases  of  hyperpyrexia.  According  to 
this  estimate,  twenty-two  of  the  sixty-five 
cases  with  pericarditis,  three  of  the  .six- 
teen with  simple  endocarditis,  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  thirty-eiirlit  without  peri(^:ir- 
ditis  or  notable  endocarditis,  in  which 


I  the  temperature  was  not  observed, ^were 
allected  with  ''hyperpyrexia." 

These  foi-ty-nine  cases  corresponded  in 
their  broad  l'eatui-es  as  regards  coma,  de- 
lirium, and  death  with  tliose  eases  of 
"  liyperpyrexia"  in  which  the  teiripera- 
ture  was  observed.  As  in  those  also  so 
in  these,  in  the  few  cases  where  these 
conditions  were  observed,  the  aflection  of 
the  joints  ceased  when  the  delirium  ap- 
peared, and  the  perspiration,  copious 
during  the  earlier  stages,  was  absent  or 
much  lessened  during 'the  stage  of  deli- 
rium or  coma,  when  tlie  skin  was  usually 
dry  and  hot. 

Cwivulsive,  choreiform.,  and  tetaviforrn 
movements  in  the  cases  with  hyptrpyrexio . — 
There  was  an  important  difierence  in  the 
two  sets  of  cases  with  and  without  peri- 
carditis, as  regards  the  presence  of  con- 
vulsive, choreiform,  and  tetaniform  symp- 
toms in  combination  with  the  far  "more 
important  .symptoms  of  "hyperpyrexia." 

Convulsive  movements,  jactitation,  agi- 
tation, choreiform  movements  without  ac- 
tual chorea,  and  tetaniform  symptoms  ap- 
peared more  frequently  in  the  cases  of  coma 
or  delirium  with  pericarditis,  than  in  those 
without  pericarditis.  Involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  occurred  in  one,  and 
general  agitation  in  three  of  the  twenty-five 
cases  of  hyperpyrexia  that  had  neither 
pericarditis  nor  notable  endocarditis.  A 
convulsive  fit  occurred  in  one,  jactitation 
of  the  limbs  or  body  in  two,  tetaniform 
symptoms  in  two,  and  great  general  agi- 
tation in  three,  of  the  twenty-two  cases 
with  hyperpyrexia  that  had  pericarditis. 
Besides  these  eight  instances  of  convul- 
sive, choreiform,  or  tetaniform  aflections 
among  the  fatal  cases  of  coma  and  deli- 
rium with  pericarditis,  there  were  two 
with  jactitation,  and  one  with  twitchings 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  among  the 
cases  of  delirium  with  pericarditis  that 
were  not  fatal.  Four  of  the  eleven  cases 
with  pericarditis  thus  afl'ected  with  con- 
vulsive, choreiform,  or  tetaniform  move- 
ments had  endocarditis,  three  had  no 
endocarditis,  and  in  four  the  presence  of 
endocarditis  was  doubtful. 

We  have  already  seen  that  among  the 
ca.scs  of  "hyperpyrexia,"  in  which  the 
temperature  was  observed,  choreal  and 
tetaniform  symptoms  occurred  nuich  more 
frequently  among  those  with,  than  among 
those  without,  i)ericarditis  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  twitching  movements  were  as 
frequent  among  those  without,  as  among 
those  with,  pericarditis. 

Delirium  resembling  Delirium  Tremei^s. — 
Among  the  cases  of  delirium  in  acute 
rheumatism  without  pericarditis  or  evi- 
dent endocarditis  as  among  those  pre- 
viou.sly  analyzed  with  pericarditi.s,  there 
are  several  tliat  present  symjitoms  jiarll}'' 
allying  them  to  delirium  tremens — partly 
to  the  delirium  of  rheumatic  liyperpy- 
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rcKia,  and  that  are  associated  with  pre- 
vious habits  of  drinking,  or  with  some 
allectiou  of  the  nervous  system.  One  ot 
these  patients,  a  hard  drinker,  '^"•"Pf  ."^5,^ 
of  bein-'  unable  to  see,  called  out  thiet, 
rushed  out  of  bed  and  fell  down.  After 
this  he  struggled  with  two  attendants, 
and  then  dropping  back,  died.  All  this 
took  place  in  less  than  a  quarter  ot  an 

hour.'  ,  ,       i    .1  • 

Two  of  my  own  patients  belong  to  this 
class,  one  of  whom  recovered,  the  other 
died.  One  was  a  stout  florid  waiter,  aged 
40,  who  perspired  profusely,  slept  but  lit- 
tle and  became  very  violent.  On  the 
seventh  night  he  slept  with  an  opiate. 
He  recovered  rapidly. 

The  patient  who  died  was  a  barman, 
af^ed  23,  who  was  rather  restless,  and 
hurried  in  speech  on  the  day  after  admis- 
sion, became  more  restless  on  the  third 
day,  and  died  suddenly. 

Bl— Temporary  Insanity  with  Taci- 
turn Melancholy  and  Halluci- 
nations. 

B-.  I.— Coses  loith  Pericarditis. — The 
scries  of  cases  that  I  have  now  to  con- 
sider present  a  remarkable  succession  of 
symptoms.  In  eleven  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  with  pericarditis,  delirium, 
usually  desponding  and  taciturn,  often 
with  hallucinations,  came  on  when  the 
heart  was  inflamed  •,  l)ut  instead  of  pass- 
ing away  quickly,  this  sombre  delirium 
lasted  for  from  two  or  three  weeks  to 
three  months.  Of  these  eleven  cases  of 
temporary  insanity,  ten  recovered,  and 
one  died  ;  eight  of  those  cases  were  fe- 
males, six  below  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
three  were  males.  All  but  one  of  these 
patients  were  affected  with  endocarditis 
as  well  as  pericarditis. 

The  duration  of  the  insanity  varied 
considerably,  and  the  return  to  a  healthy 
state  of  mind  was  gradual,  and  never 
sharp.  The  temporary  insanity  lasted  for 
above  a  fortnight  in  three  cases ;  for 
about  a  month  in  three  ;  for  two  months 
in  one  ;  for  ten  weeks  in  one  patient, 
whose  mind  was  not  yet  clear  at  the  end 
of  that  time;  and  one  died  with  her  in- 
tellect still  confused  at  the  end  of  two 
months. 

The  prevailing  feature  of  the  delirium 
was  a  state  of  taciturn  melancholy.  Only 
one  patient,  a  young  woman,  tlie  fatal 
case,  was  at  times  in  wild  delirium,  at 
times  taciturn  and  almost  idiotic,  and  at 
times  quite  rational.^  Eight  of  the  pa- 
tients were  taciturn,  and  two  others  were 
confused  in  mind  or  speech.     Four  of 
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them  had  hallucinations;  one  saw  her 
mother  at  her  side  ;  one  a  knife  and  poi- 
son ;  one  was  followed  and  insulted,  and 
then  reached  out  his  hand  as  to  an  old 
friend  ;  and  one  complained  of  vermin. 
Another  patient  had  delusions. 

Two  of  my  patients  belong  to  this  series 
of  cases.    One  of  these,  a  potman,  aged 
21,  on  the  seventeenth  night  after  his  ad- 
mission was  in  a  state  of  partial  stupor 
and  delirium.    On  the  following  day  he 
answered  no  questions,  and  as  he  would 
not  take  food,  stimulants  were  given  by 
enemata.    On  the  twenty-sixth  day  he 
ao-ain  took  food,  but  he  continued  to  be 
taciturn.    On  the  thirty-ninth  day  he  re- 
covered the  powers  of  nature,  was  up  on 
the  forty-seventh,  and  left  on  the  seventy- 
fiftii  day,  his  heart-sounds  being  healthy. 
The  other  case,  a  laborer,  with  endo- 
pericarditis,  had  a  vacant,  torpid,  and 
wvandering  mind  for  three  weeks,  Avhicli 
followed  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  from 
embolism  affecting  the  right  side,  with 
loss  of  speech,  which  was  apparently  a 
mixture  of  aphasia  and  a  taciturn  charac- 
ter of  mind.    On  the  tenth  day  his  face 
was  paralyzed  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
pupils  were  irregular.    On  the  thirteenth 
he  would  not  or  could  not  speak,  but 
muttered  slightly,  and  tried  to  get  out  of 
bed.    He  iniproved  daily  and  liis  speech 
returned,  but  his  expressions  were  inco- 
herent.   On  the  thirty-eighth  da,y  he  had 
more  command  over  his  articulation,  and 
on  the  forty-second  had  almost  regained 
the  use  of  his  right  side.    He  improved 
steadily,  and  on  the  seventy-second  day 
he  went  out  well,  the  heart-sounds  being 
healthy. 

Besides  the  eleven  cases  just  spoken  of 
with  temporary  insanity  of  a  taciturn 
melancholic  type,  there  were  five  others 
in  which  a  similar  condition  was  associ- 
ated with  chorea  or  chonsiform  move- 
ments (in  4)  or  with  tetaniforni  symptoms 
(in  1).  Three  of  these  cases  were  fatal, 
and  two  of  them  recovered.  The  whole 
of  the  five  cases  were  below  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  two  of  them  were  male 
and  three  were  female  patients.  All  of 
them  had  endocarditis  as  well  as  pericar- 
ditis. The  affection  lasted  in  one  of  the 
two  that  recovered  about  a  month,  and  in 
the  other  for  a  shorter  period.  The  three 
fatal  cases  died  respectively  in  about 
twenty-three,  sixteen,  and  nine  days  after 
the  beginning  of  tbe  mental  trouble.  One 
of  those  patients  was  taciturn,  then  deli- 
rious, and  finally  had  the  most  violent 
choreiform  movements,  ending  in  death. 
Another  fatal  case  had  difficult  utterance, 
incoherence,  tossing  of  the  head  from  side 
to  side,  and  choreiform  spasms  which  ]nit 
on  the  character  of  tlie  most  violent  con- 
vulsions. A  tliird  case  spoke  loud  and 
low,  after,  in  succession,  being  excited 
and  stubborn,  weeping,  seeing  a  dead 
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limn,  and  grinincins  as  in  clioroa  :  deatli 
took  jjliicu  an  lioiir  al'lcr  an  attack  of  uni- 
versal conviilsiDiis.  (Jne  ol'  Uw.  two  cases 
tliat  rccovcml  had  a  rallicr  diiidisli  ap- 
pearance ;  her  answers  were  soinetinies 
irrelevant,  sometimes  rational,  and  she 
liad  elioreal  movements  of  the  right  arm 
and  leg. 

The  last  case  had  dolirium  with  tetanic 
spasms  ;  at  first  he  had  an  excited  man- 
ner, with  wild  rolling  of  his  eyes,  then 
furious  delirium,  followed  by  firm  clench- 
ing of  the  hands,  sleep,  and  a  more  tran- 
quil state.  After  this  he  was  idiotic  and 
violent  by  turns,  until  the  twenty-eighth 
day  after  the  first  disturbance  of  the  mind, 
when  he  became  tranquil. 

These  sixteen  cases  with  taciturn  mel- 
ancholy, often  with  hallucinations,  lasting 
for  from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  and 
then  usually  getting  well,  present  a  group 
of  conditions  that  seem  to  separate  them 
from  the  twenty-one  cases  of  delirium 
that  were  not  followed  by  coma,  and  the 
five  that  were  so.  In  those  cases  the  de- 
lirium was  often  violent,  generally  active, 
sometimes  muttering  ;  in  these  it  was 
melancholic  and  taciturn.  In  those  cases 
the  delirium  was  often  exclusively  by 
night  and  was  then  almost  always  most 
noisy  ;  in  these  it  was  present  day  and 
night,  though  it  was  usually  more  active 
by  night.  In  those  cases  the  delirium 
lasted  for  from  one  or  more  hours  to  five 
or  six  nights  and  five  days  ;  in  these  it 
lasted  for  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months.  In  those  cases  perspiration  was 
generally  profuse  before  the  appearance 
of  the  delirium,  the  skin  usually  becoming 
hot  and  dry  as  the  temijerature  rose  to 
the  fatal  height ;  in  these  perspiration  was 
only  noted  as  biiing  profuse  in  two  cases, 
and  slight  in  one.  In  those  cases  death 
was  the  natural  result ;  in  these,  all  but 
one  of  the  eleven  without  chorea  recov- 
ered, while  three  of  the  five  with  chorea 
died.  In  those  endocarditis  Avas  absent 
in  three-fifths  of  the  cases  (11  in  32)  with 
coma  and  delirium,  but  three  more  of 
those  cases  probably  had  endocarditis  ;  in 
these  endocarditis  was  present  in  all  but 
one. 

"We  saw  that  in  the  two  sets  of  cases,  in 
one  of  which  the  temperature  was,  and  in 
the  other,  was  not  observed,  delirium  pre- 
sented itself  in  two  forms  :  (1)  one,  and 
tlie  leading  form,  of  delirium  with  hyper- 
pyrexia, ending  in  death  ;  (2)  the  other, 
the  secondary  form,  with  a  le.ss  high  tem- 
perature in  Avhich  a  condition  resembling 
delirium  tremens  associated  itself  with 
and  modified  the  delirium  of  liyperiiy- 
rexia,  often  occurring  in  persons  who  had 
been  intemperate,  anxious,  nervous,  or 
in  want,  and  ending  generally  in  recovery. 

In  these  cases  of  temjiorary  iiis;inity 
with  taciturn  melancholy  we  have  clini- 
cal evidence  of  a  third  kind  of  delirium,  ; 


I  didering  from  the  two  other  kinds  of 
which  we  have  jui-t  s)K)ken. 

Tiiese  cases  resemble  in  some  of  llieir 
symptoms,  cases  of  insanity  with  settled 
taciturn  iiKdaiieholy  ;  but  Irom  those  they 
diller  in  this  (;sscMt"ial  jxiiiit,  that  wliih;  in 
those  the  insanity  is  obsiinate,  ofloii  in- 
deed for  life  ;  in  tliese  the  insanity  c(jmes 
definitely  to  an  end  in  from  two  or  three 
weeks  to  three  or  even  four  months. 

The  features,  then,  that  characterize 
these  cases  of  temporary  insanity  are 
youth  and  previous  good  health  ;  or  in  a 
few  cases  intemperate  haijits  ;  the  absence 
of  hyperpyrexia  ;  the  existence  of  endo- 
carditis ;  the  settled  though  varying  and 
even  intermittent  character  of  the  taciturn 
delirium,  which  is  present,  though  modi- 
fied, by  day  as  well  as  by  night ;  and  the 
dying  out  of  the  afiection  in  a  limited 
period.  These  conditions  point,  not  to  a 
rapidly  progressive  and  varying  cause, 
which  marks  hyperpyrexia,  which  is  kept 
in  cheek  or  suspended  by  a  perspiring 
skin,  or  the  external  use  of  cold,  and  is 
liromoted  by  a  hot  dry  skin  ;  but  to  a  con- 
tinuous cause,  that  is  excited  during  the 
height  of  the  disease,  but  that  varies  in 
operation  for  from  two  weeks  to  three 
months  after  the  acute  rheumatism  and 
the  acute  stage  of  the  endocarditis  have 
passed  away.  In  one  of  my  own  cases 
there  was  embolism,  evidenced  by  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  right  side,  and  taci- 
turn aphasia,  in  combination  Avith  endo- 
carditis ;  and  it  a])pears  to  me  that  in 
embolism  of  the  minute  cerebral  arteries 
of  the  convolutions,  we  have  a  series  of 
conditions  that  correspond  with  those 
occurring  in  the  whole  of  these  remark- 
able cases.  Embolism  of  the  cereljral 
artei'ies  comes  on  with  endocarditis,  and 
arrests  for  a  time  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  parts  of  the  brain  sup- 
plied by  the  aflected  vessels  ;  its  efl'ects 
remain  after  the  acute  stage  of  the  origin- 
ating endocarditis  has  passed  away  ;  and, 
if  death  does  not  cut  short  the  clinical 
history  of  the  case,  those  eftects  usually 
gradually  lessen  and  disappear  in  from 
two  or  three  weeks  to  several  months, 
unless  the  extent  of  the  plugging  of  the 
vessels  be  such  as  to  cause  extensive  soft- 
ening of  the  part  of  the  brain  supplied  by 
those  vessels.  I  therefore  consider  that 
to  embolism  we  may  have  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  these  cases.  We  shall 
find  other  instances  of  a  like  nature  among 
the  cases  without  pericarditis,  in  whicli 
endocarditis  was  present,  and  in  tlio.se 
also  in  which  it  was  doubtful  or  absent. 

W. — II.  Cases  with  Simple  E)xdocardilis. 
— Five  of  the  sixteen  cases  that  had  endo- 
carditis without  jiericarditis  were  alVected 
with  delirium  of  a  <lesponding  type  with 
taciturn  melancholy.  Two  of  these  died 
and  three  recovenMl".  In  addition  to  these 
five  cases  with  taciturn  melancholy,  there 
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was  another  analogous  case  of  embolism 
of  the  basilar  artery,  with  headache  and 
agitation,  and  in  the  evening  apoplectic 
svmptoms,  right  hemiplegia,  and  ditticulty 
of  speech.'    As  this  case  did  not  snryiye 
the  hrst  great  attack,  I  shall  not  add  it  to 
the  rest.     The  length  of  time  that  the 
mind  was  disturbed  varied  in  the  different 
cases  from  three  weeks  to  four  months ; 
one  of  the  fatal  cases  lasted  twenty-three 
days,  and  another  two  months;  wlule 
those  that  recovered  were  affected  for  one, 
two,  and  four  months  respectively.  Four 
of  tliem  were  restless;  three  were  taciturn, 
especially  during  the  night ;  another  an- 
swered slowly  ;  and  the  fifth  case  in  a  low 
voice  ;  three'had  hallucinations,  including 
one  of  those  that  were  also  taciturn,  and 
two  would  get  out  of  bed.    Three  of  them 
were  desponding  or  melancholy  ;  one  was 
apathetic  ;  and  the  remaining  one,  a  fatal 
case,  was  for  ten  days  in  a  state  of  quiet 
delirium,   and    afterwards  preserved  a 
dot^ged  silence.    Two  of  them  were  con- 
fus°ed  ;  and  one  of  them  was  violent.  If 
we  compare  these  five  cases  of  temporary 
insanity,  with  simple  endocarditis  ;  with 
the  sixteen  cases  of  the  same  class  with 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  we  iind  that 
the  two  sets  of  cases  correspond  in  their 
main  features.     Both  had  disorder  of 
mind,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  though 
with  greater  accentuation  at  night  in 
those  with  simple  endocarditis  ;  in  both 
early  restlessness,  obstinate  silence,  mel- 
ancholy, apathy,  and  hallucinations  pre- 
vailed ;  and  in  both  the  affection  of  the 
intellect  commenced  during  the  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  of  the  accompany- 
ing endocarditis,  and  lasted  for  a  variable 
pel'iod   after  the  acute   affections  had 
ceased. 

As  we  bave  just  seen,  five  out  of  the 
sixteen  cases,  or  one-third,  with  simple 
endocarditis,  not  including  the  fatal  case 
of  embolism,  difficult  speech,  and  right 
hemiplegia,  and  another  case  with  em- 
bolism of  the  minute  cerebral  arteries  and 
delirium  that  died  on  the  eleventh  day  ; 
and  sixteen  of  the  sixty-five  Avith  pericar- 
ditis, all  but  one  of  them  having  endo- 
carditis also,  or  one-sixth,  were  thus 
affected  with  taciturn  melancholy  lasting 
for  a  limited  period  after  the  cessation  of 
the  acute  affection.  We  may,  I  think, 
consider  that  the  existence  of  endocarditis 
in  so  large  a  proportion  of  such  cases  adds 
to  the  probability  of  embolism  being  the 
cause  of  the  temporary  insanity. 

Hi  nee  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Broad- 
bent  has  favored  me  with  his  notes  of  an 
important  case  of  acute  rheumatism  and 
endocarditis,  with  chorea  and  delirium,  in 
which  there  was  capillary  cerebral  em- 
bolism.   I  have  also  met  with  a  case  ob- 
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served  by  Dr.  Dickinson  of  acute  rheu- 
matism and  endocarditis  with  delirium 
and  minute  cerebral  embolism,  and  red 
softening  of  some  of  the  convolutions ;  and 
with  another  case  of  chorea  and  endocar- 
ditis with  delirium  and  minute  cerebral 
embolism.  These  three  cases  afford  direct 
evidence  of  the  association  of  embolism  of 
the  minute  arteries  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  with  delirium. 

Dr.  Broadbent's  patient,  alaundryman, 
ao-ed  17,  when  attacked,  had  severe  affec- 
tion of  the  joints,  and  was  light-headed  ; 
two  days  later  his  right  limbs  twitched 
and  jumped,  and  he  was  delirious.  On 
admission,  after  being  ill  a  week,  he  seemed 
stupid,  bad  to  be  spoken  to  loudly,  his  an- 
swers were  confused,  his  articulation  was 
indistinct,  and  his  hmbs  still  twitched, 
but  especially  on  the  right  side.  T.  103°. 
During  the  two  following  nights  he  had 
no  sleep,  was  very  delirious,  talked, 
screamed,  and  jumped  out  of  bed.  He 
slept  after  a  dose  of  chloral,  but  was  soon 
pale  and  prostrate,  and  died  on  the  fourth 
day  after  his  admission.  Recent  loose 
clo'ts  were  found  in  the  minutest  arteries 
and  capillaries  of  the  corpora  striata  and 
of  some  of  the  convolutions. 

B^.— III.    Cases   loithout  Pericarditis, 
Endocarditis  heinrj  absent  or  douUfid.— 
Five  of  the  thirty-eight  cases  in  wdiich 
there  was  no  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis 
was  absent  or  doubtful,  or  one  in  eight  of 
the  whole  number,  became  delirious  dur- 
ing the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  and  re- 
mained of  unsound  mind  for  two  months 
and  a  half  in  one,  and  for  about  a  month 
in  four  instances.    Two  of  these  patients 
were  also  affected  with  choreiform  move- 
ments.   Four  of  these  were  men,  and  one 
was  a  girl,  aged  16.    Two  of  the  men  had 
been  at  one  time  drunkards,  one  of  them 
had  suffered  in  health  from  losses  and  ex- 
cesses, and  the  other  man  was  a  servant, 
and  probably  lived    generously.  The 
speech  was  affected  in  all  of  them.  One 
stammered,  one  answered  slowly,  one  Avas 
taciturn,  one  refused  to  answer,  and  the 
girl  did  not  reply  to  the  question  put  to 
her,  but  spoke  of  something  else.    Two  of 
them  had  hallucinations  ;  one  was  de- 
spondent ;  another,  after  being  noisy,  be- 
came sulky  ;  one  was  morose  by  day,  and 
had  lively  delirium.    One,  Avith  choreal 
movements,  after  being  ctmfused  and  de- 
lirious in  paroxysms,  became  so  continu- 
ously ;  and  the  fifth,  also  having  chorea, 
was  strange  in  manner. 

In  none  of  these  five  cases  was  there  any 
notable  sign  of  endocarditis,  and  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind  and  speech  could  not 
therefore  be  attributed  to  embolism. 

B^.  Temporarii  Ivsnnitij — General  Sum- 
mary.— There  wore  altogether  tAventy-one 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  Avith  temporary 
insanity  ;  and  six  of  delirium,  usually  of 
the  low  melancholy  type,  in  Avhich  the  in- 
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sanity  was  cut  short  by  death.  Of  these 
tweiily-HOven  cases,  sixteen  had  ))eriear- 
ditis,  six  simple  endocarditis,  and  liv(!  had 
apparently  neither  pericarditis  uor  endo- 
carditis. 

Four-fiftlis  of  tlie  cases  had  endocardi- 
tis {21  in  27),  and  one-liftii  of  them  gave 
no  evidence  of  endocarditis  (0  in  27). 

I  have  ah-eady  given  clinical  reasons  for 
thiidiing  that  the  temporary  insanity  may 
have  been  due  to  embolism  of  the  niiimte 
cerebral  arteries  in  those  cases  with  endo- 
carditis, and  direct  evidence  that  in  two 
cases  that  condition  coincided  with  de- 
lirium. 

In  six  of  those  cases  with  endocarditis 
the  temporary  insanity,  delirium,  or  mel- 
ancholy was  associated  with  chorea,  and 
their  clinical  history  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  in  those  cases  the  tempoi'aiy 
insanity  and  the  chorea  were  due  to  a 
connnon  cause  acting  perhaps  on  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  centre.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  Dr.  Tuckwell's  impor- 
tant remarks  on  Muscular  Chorea  and  its 
probable  connection  with  Embolism. 
This  memoir  is  illustrated  by  a  case'  in 
which  there  were  two  large  patches  of  red 
softening  affecting  the  cortex,  and  in  one 
of  them  the  white  substance  also,  of  the 
right  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The  arte- 
rial branches  leading  to  one  if  not  both  of 
these  softened  patches  were  occluded  by 
coagula,  and  very  fine  granular  particles 
were  dotted  along  the  small  bloodvessels 
in  the  softened  cerebral  gray  matter. 
This  patient,  a  boy,  was  attacked  with 
chorea  nine  days  before  admission,  and 
became  delirious  during  the  first  night 
after  it.  On  the  third  day  he  had  wild 
maniacal  delirium,  and  furious  choreic 
movements.  This  wild  state  soon  quieted 
itself,  but  was  renewed  on  the  eighth 
night,  and  on  the  ninth  day  he  became 
comatose  and  died. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  cases  were 
below  the  age  of  twenty-one  (14  in  27), 
and  of  these  all  but  one  had  endocarditis, 
while  one-third  of  them  were  above  the 
age  of  twen'y-five  (9  in  27)  and  of  these 
nearly  one-half  (4  in  9)  presented  no  sign 
of  endocarditis. 

Although  the  majority  of  these  cases, 
and  especially  those  with  endocarditis, 
were  young  people  of  previously  good 
health,  yet  a  small  but  definite  group  of 
the  cas(!S  form  an  important  exception  to 
this  typical  series.  Six  of  the  cases,  all 
men,  were  either  known  to  be  of  habits  of 
intemperance,  or  Avcire  of  occupations  in 
which  such  habits  are  possiI)](!.  Three  of 
those  male  patients  were  drunkards  or 
given  to  excess,  and  of  the  rest,  one  was 
a  policeman,  one  a  man-servant,  and  the 
sixth  was  a  postboy.    Four  of  these  pa- 
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I  tients,  all  of  whom  recovered,  presented 
no  sign  of  (Midoearditis,  and  the  two  others 
had  endocarditis. 

The  (juestion  arises  liere,  Whether  tlie 
temporary  insanity  in  these  four  men 
who  had  not  endocarditis,  one  of  whom 
had  chorea  also,  may  have  been  due  to 
thrombosis  or  the  sj)ontaneous  collection 
of  fibrine  in  the  minute  arteries  of  the 
convolutions?  I  simply  put  this  as  a 
question,  but  in  support  of  the  possibility 
of  this  condition  1  find  an  important  case 
that  was  closely  observed  by  Di:  Charlton 
Bastian  during  life  and  after  death.  The 
patient  was  a  strong  man,  a  gate  porter, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  a  great 
deal  of  late,  and  was  attacked  with  ery- 
sipelas of  the  head  and  face  following  a 
fall,  when  he  cut  his  head  on  the  curb- 
stone. He  became  violently  delirious, 
was  then  quieter,  became  comatose  at 
night,  and  died  early  on  the  following 
morning.  The  heart  Avas  healthy  ;  the 
pia  mater  and  brain  were  abnormally 
vascular ;  the  consistence  of  the  brain 
was  good.  Minute  embolic  masses  were 
present  in  the  small  arteries  and  capil- 
laries of  the  brain  in  every  specimen 
looked  at.' 


&  C  ',  2,  ^— Chorea  and  Chorei- 
form AXD  TeTAXIFORM  MOVEMENTS, 

with  and  without  delirium,  in 
Cases  of  Acute  Eiieumatism,  wittl 

ESPECIAL  reference  TO  PERICAR- 
DITIS. 

The  occurrence  of  chorea  without  deli- 
rium in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  when 
connected  with  endocarditis  will  be  con- 
sidered Avhen  we  inquire  into  that  affec- 
tion. The  present  inquiry  will  be  limited 
to  (1)  cases  of  chorea  and  of  choreiform 
movements  Avith  delirium,  or  ending  in 
sudden  death,  occurring  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism with  or  without  pericarditis  ;  and  (2) 
cases  of  chorea  and  choreiform  movements 
without  delirium,  occurring  in  acute 
rheumatism  with  pericarditis  ;  and  in  in- 
quiring into  these  cases,  I  shall  briefly 
include  the  cases  of  combined  chorea  and 
temporary  insanity  that  have  already  been 
considered. 

&  C,  ".—I.  Cases  mth  Pcricarclitis. 
— Chorea  occurred  as  a  definite  accompa- 
nying affection  in  six  instances  with  deii- 
I'ium,  and  in  seven  without  delirium  ;  and 
choreiform  movements  not  amounting  to 
definite  chorea  occm-red  in  two  instances 
with  delirium  and  in  one  instance  M'ith- 
out  delirium  among  the  sixty-live  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  a  (reeled  with  pericar- 
ditis now  under  examination.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  cases  so  afl'ected.  there  were 
six  patients  with  pericarditis  who  had 
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delirium,  or  coma,  or  botli,  as  the  princi- 
pal atlectioiis,  and  who  had  choreiform 
movements  as  a  subsidiary  aliection. 
There  were  thus  twenty-two  cases  ot 
rheumatic  pericarditis  with  chorea  or 
choreiform  movements,  not  including  sev- 
eral who  had  also  tetaniform  symptoms. 

The  thirteen  cases  with  chorea,  and  two 
of  the  three  with  limited  choreiform 
movements,  were  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  nine  of  these  being  girls  and  six 
youths.  The  remaining  case  with  limited 
choreiform  movements^was  a  man  aged 
2-2.  Nine  of  these  sixteen  choreal  cases 
died  and  seven  recovered. 

Thirteen  of  these  cases,  including  the 
whole  of  those  with  delirium,  had  endo- 
carditis as  well  as  pericarditis  ;  in  two 
cases  endocarditis  \tos  probable,  and  in 
one  it  was  absent  or  doubtful. 

In  eight  of  the  cases  the  chorea  ap- 
peared after  the  commencement  of  the 
pericarditis  ;  in  seven  of  them  the  two 
affections  probably  came  into  existence 
about  the  same  time  ;  and  in  one  excep- 
tional case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Ormerod,  the 
chorea  appeared  first,  then  the  pericar- 
ditis, and  finally  the  affection  of  the 
joints,  thus  reversing  the  usual  order  of 
succession  of  those  affections. 

The  chorea  appears  to  have  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  death  in  most  of  the 
fatal  cases  when  the  pericarditis  was 
active  ;  but  the  reports  of  several  of  them 
are,  in  this  respect,  imperfect. 

The  relation  of  the  termination  of  the 
chorea  to  that  of  tlie  pericarditis  varied 
much  in  the  cases  that  recovered.   In  one 
case  the  choreic  movements  were  violent 
on  the  day  that  the  frottement  dimin- 
ished, and  were  absent  four  days  later. 
In  another  case  the  chorea  improved  with 
the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  heart.' 
A  patient  of  my  own  made  objectless 
movements  with  his  hands  wiien  the  peri- 
carditis was  at  its  acme  ;  and  two  days 
later  those  movements  ceased.    In  a  boy 
with  pericarditis,  violent  chorea  appeared 
when  the  rheumatic  and  cardiac  affec- 
tions rather  suddenly  disappeared.  Six 
days  later  with  return  of  pain  in  the 
joints  the  chorea  ceased.^    In  another 
patient,  £i  girl,  chorea  appeared  four  days 
after  the  disappearance  of  friction  sound. ^ 
Partial  choreiform  movements,  usually 
of  short  duration,  appeared  in  six  of  the 
cases  that  were  affected  with  delirium 
with  and  without  coma,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  movements  appeared  when  peri- 
carditis was  present. 

The  character  of  the  choreiform  move- 
ments was  pecuhar  in  some  of  the  cases. 


1  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vi.  1841,  pp.  420, 
421. 
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'  Dr.  Kirkes,  Trans,  of  the  Aberncthian 
Society,  1850,  p.  57. 


Two  of  the  patients  rolled  the  head  from 
side  to  side  •,  one  smacked  his  lips,  an- 
other pursed  his  mouth,  a  third  snapped, 
grimaced,  and  cried  out ;  two  moved  the 
left  hand  and  arm  constantly  ;  and  in  five 
the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  body 
were  very  violent,  so  that  in  three  of 
them  personal  restraint  was  demanded. 
In  one  of  those,  five  patients,  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  days,  the  spasms  put  on 
the  character  of  the  most  violent  convul- 
sions. The  cases  of  chorea  with  delirium 
presented  considerable  variety  ;  and  sev- 
eral of  them,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen, 
had  temporary  insanity. 

Five  of  the  eighi;  cases  with  delirium 
were  fatal,  and  three  recovered.  The 
duration  of  the  cases  varied  consider- 
ably. The  five  fatal  cases  died  at  various 
periods  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  delirium.  Of  the  three  that 
recovered,  one  had  delirium  for  a  month, 
one  had  chorea  for  three  weeks,_  and  in 
one,  a  man  under  my  care,  quick  and 
needless  movements  of  the  hands,  and 
occasional  muttering,  lasted  two  or  three 
days. 

B''.— II.  Cases  mth  Simple  Endocarditis. 
—No  case  of  chorea  with  delirium,  and 
only  one  with  rapid  death,  occurred 
among  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
with  endocarditis. 

B".  —  III.  Cases  without  Pericarditis, 
Endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubtful.— 
I  have  already  given  two  cases  of  this 
class  with  chorea  and  delirium  that  were 
affected  with  taciturn  melancholy  of  lim- 
ited duration.  The  third  case,  a  girl, 
aged  14,  also  had  chorea  and  delirium.' 

B".  Cases  with  Choreiform  Ifovements  in 
which  those  movements  were  partial  and 
of  secondaiy  importance, and  occurred  in 
I)atients  already  included  among  those 
with  delirium  or  coma.  B''.  —  I.  Cases 
with  Pericarditis.— S\k  cases  with  deli- 
rium, one  of  which  had  coma  also,  among 
the  sixty-five  cases  of  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis had  movements  of  a  choreiform  char- 
acter for  a  single  day  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Three  of  these  patients  died 
and  three  recovered.  Four  of  them  were 
male  and  two  were  female  patients,  and 
of  these,  five  were  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  only  one  below  that  of  tM'enty- 
one. 

B"",  C. — Cases  ivith  Tetaniform  Move- 
ments sometimes  associcded  icilh  Clioreiform 
Movements. — I.  Cases  with  Pericarditis. — 
In  a  small  but  important  group  of  cases 
tetaniform  symptoms  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  rheumatic  pericarditis.  Seven 
of  the  sixty-five  cases  of  pericarditis  had 
tetaniform  movements,  or  continuous  con- 
traction or  rigidity  of  muscles,  of  greater 
or  less  intensity.   Some  of  these  af  octions 
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approached  in  their  Roverity  and  clmrac- 
lerislic  I'orni  to  ictiiiius,  otluirs  could  only 
be^iiidistiiictly  associated  with  tiiat disease. 

The  lirst  case  was  an  excital)le  man, 
aged  lU,  a  gardener,  who  liad,  when  llrHt 
seen,  twitciiing  of  tlic  muscles,  and  of 
tl)o  right  side  of  the  face,  increased  by 
speaking.  He  liad  increasing  agitation, 
indistinct  articulation,  and  a  diUlculty  in 
opening  his  mouth,  which  he  closed  with 
a  snap.  After  this  he  threw  his  head 
from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  his 
convulsions  resembled  tetanus  and  opis- 
thotonos, and  his  distress  in  swallowing 
Avas  like  that  in  hydrophobia.  Four  days 
later  lie  rolled  his  eyes,  ground  his  teeth, 
and  smacked  his  lips  ;  and  he  died  ex- 
hausted by  laborious  spasm  and  probably 
by  want  of  sustenance.  His  brain  was 
vascular,  and  there  was  questionable  soft- 
ening around  a  vascular  spot  in  the  spinal 
cord  opposite  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 
There  was  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.' 
The  next  case,  an  over-worked  girl,  aged 
19,  at  a  late  period  of  its  history,  seemed 
to  plunge  almost  at  once  into  the  tetani- 
forra  condition.  She  rolled  her  eyes 
wildly,  had  furious  delirium,  and  violent 
tetanic  spasms  with  firm  clenching  of  the 
fingers.  After  a  week  the  delirium  sub- 
sided, but  she  talked  incessantly  and  inco- 
herently, and  was  half  maniacal,  half 
idiotic  up  to  the  forty-sixth  day,  but  from 
that  time  her  progress  to  recovery  was 
steady.^  The  third  case,  a  youth,  had 
pericarditis,  but  no  endocarditis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney,  occasional  deli- 
rium, and  slight  opisthotonos ;  and  on  the 
eleventh  day  he  died.^ 

The  two  following  cases,  both  of  which 
were  fatal,  were  under  my  own  care. 
The  more  important  case  was  a  youth 
aged  17.  On  the  eighteenth  day,  the  left 
side  and  the  tongue  were  affected  with 
choreiform  movements,  which  extended, 
with  stiffiiess,  to  both  arms.  On  tlie 
thirty -eighth  the  left  arm,  which  still 
jerked  and  shook  about,  was  rigid,  the 
forearm  being  bent  on  the  arm,  the  liand 
on  the  forearm.  On  the  forty-seventh 
day,  stifTnes^s  of  the  neck  apjieared,  and 
he  moved  his  arm  with  difficulty  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  died.  He  had  both 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  In  this 
case  the  rigidity  of  the  limb  points  to  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  centre,  probably 
due  to  embolism. 

The  other  case,  a  man  aged  27,  a  car- 
penter, came  in  with  pericarditis  at  its 
acme,  and  endocarditis.  On  the  third 
day  he  frequently  s!unil)ered  and,  as  the 
eyes  were  half-closing,  the  arms  and  legs 
started.    On  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
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day  he  was  restless,  and  not  quite  rational, 
trembUnl,  and  kept  moving  his  lower  jaw 
and  biting  his  lips.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
was  more  noisy,  and  knocked  about,  still 
shaking  his  jaw.  His  pupils  were  dilated 
and  very  sluggish,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
lie  died.  I  can  find  no  notes  of  his  2>os^ 
mortem  examination. 

The  two  remaining  cases  with  letani- 
forin  symptoms  belong  to  the  group  of 
cases  of  endo-peri(!arditis  with  delirium 
and  coma.  One  of  these,  a  young  man, 
had  pain  in  his  right  temple,  followed  by 
wild  delirium.  During  the  night  general 
convulsions  came  on  in  occasional  spasms 
of  a  tetanic  character,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals he  lay  in  a  state  of  coma.  He  re- 
mained in  this  condition  for  three  or  more 
days,  when  he  died.'  The  remaining  case, 
a  young  woman,  became  restless  and 
flighty  on  the  sixth  day  of  her  illness,  and 
next  day  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  de- 
clared themstjlves.  She  then  became  very 
violent.  The  right  arm  and  leg  were 
never  still ;  at  times,  however,  this  state 
became  aggravated  into  one  of  general 
convulsions  of  a  tetanic  character.  She 
continued  thus  for  nine  days,  the  convul- 
sions being  incessant.  On  the  twelfth  day 
she  became  comatose,  after  jumping  up 
and  falling  out  of  bed  with  her  forehead 
on  the  floor.    She  finally  recovered. 


Pericarditis  —  keither  Eheujiatic 
kor  from  bnigiit's  disease— accom- 
PANIED I5Y  Affections  of  the  jSTer- 
vous  System. 

An  important  series  of  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis in  which  there  was  neither  acute 
rheumatism  nor,  so  far  as  was  directlj- 
ascertained,  Bright's  disease,  have  been 
])ublished  from  time  to  time  by  Rostan, 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Bright,  Bouillaud, 
Andral,  and  Sir  George  Burrows. 

The  cases  of  this  class  that  I  have 
gathered  together  from  the  records  of 
various  observers,  and  from  the  note- 
books of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  amount  to 
twenty-six. 

These  cases  present  examples  of  the 
whole  series  of  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  that  have  been  observed  in  cases 
of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  with  the  exceji- 
tion  of  those  with  temporary  insanity,  and 
tliese  were  possibly  represented  by  one 
fatal  case  that  had  Obstinate  taciturnity. 

Among  these  twenty-six  cases,  (A')  one 
liad  coma  without  delirium  ;  (A")  four  had 
delirium  and  coma,  the  delirium  in  two 
of  them  jireceding,  and  in  two  of  tlioni 
following  the  coma ;  one  had  delirium  and 
convulsions;  (B')  eleven  had  unconqili- 
eatcd  delirium  wliicli  was  slight  and  of 
short  duration  in  seven  of  them  ;  and  of 
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those  without  delirium,  (C/)  three  had 
chorea  or  choreiform  movements  ;  (,0  | 
two  had  tetauus,  and  (D)  one  had  shglit 
convulsions.  Tne  alfeetions  ol  the  ner- 
vous system  in  these  cases  of  pericarditis, 
instead  of  being  similar  iu  character  were 
thus  very  various. 

A'  Coma.— The  patient  with  coma  w  as 
a  woman  who  was  suddenly  seized  witli 
complete  loss  of  consciousness,  remained 
in  this  state  four  days,  and  died  i'eri- 
carditis  was  the  only  appreciable  lesion 

A".  Coma  with  Delirium.— Among  the 
four  cases  Avith  coma  associated  with  de- 
hrium,  in  two  instances  the  deUrium,  as 
usual,  preceded  the  coma,  while  in  two 
the  delirium  followed  the  coma.    One  ot 
the  former  class,  a  boy,  aged  1-2,  affected 
with  pyemia,  was  delirious,  and  after  a 
nio-ht  without  sleep,  became  unconscious 
and  died  in  the  afternoon.  Pericarditis 
was  associated  with  small  deposits  of  pus 
in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  the  fibres  ot 
which  were  soft  and  almost  black.'  The 
other  case  in  which  delirium  was  followed 
hv  coma,  presented  tetaniform  symptoms. 
A  woman  aged  26,  was  admitted  soon 
after  a  false  conception  in  a  state  of  deli- 
rium and  obstinate  tacituruity.  After 
this  she  frequently  reversed  her  head 
backwards,  had  convulsive  movements  of 
the  face,  and  the  arms  presented  from 
time  to  time  a  rigidity  almost  tetanic.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  arms  when  raised  fell  as 
if  paralyzed,  she  became  comatose,  and 
died  in  the  evening.    Pericarditis  was  the 
only  morbid  state  discovered  after  death.^ 
Three  of  these  cases  may  have  been 
affected  with  "  hyperpyrexia. "   There  is, 
however,  no  indication  that  their  tempera- 
ture was  raised. 

In  the  other  patient,  a  house-painter, 
in  whom  the  coma  preceded  the  delirium, 
I  think  that  Bright's  disease,  not  noticed 
after  death,  when  the  kidneys  were  not 
examined,  was  the  probable  cause  of  the 
fatal  conditions  spoken  of." 

The  patient  with  deUrium  and  convul- 
sions was  a  schoolboy  with  evident  pya;- 
mia,  who  had,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
saw  him,  severe  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Ills  brain  was  healthy,  but  his  pericar- 
dium was  inflamed,  and  innumerable 
small  patches  of  pus  oozed  from  among 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.''  The 
case  with  convulsions  without  delirium 
was  also  a  boy,  aged  7,  who  had  pain  in 
the  left  side  and  the  epigastrium,  and  on 
awaking  next  morning  Avas  seized  with 
slight  convulsions,  sank  into  a  low  ex- 
hausted state,  and  died  in  half  an  hour. 
There  was  universal  pericarditis,  and 

'  Mr.  Stanloy,  Mi^d.-Chir.  Trans,  vii.  322. 
'  Aiulral,  Cliniqiio  Medical,  i.  25. 
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Avhen  the  heart  was  cleared  from  its  soft 
gelatinous  envelope,  it  was  covered  with 
small  irregular  granulations.' 

B'.  JJeiiriiWi  without  coma  or  other 
compli  jatious  was  present  in  eleven  cases 
of  pericarditis  not  occurring  in  acute 
rheumatism  or  Bright 's  disease. 

The  most  important  of  these  cases  was 
a  man  aged  3G,  under  the  care  of  Sir 
James  Alderson.    Three  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  dark  amber-colored  fluid  were 
found  in  his  pericardium,  the  heart  being 
covered  and  the  sac  lined  with  a  thick 
honeycombed  layer  of  new  membrane. 
The  supra-renal"  capsules,  especially  the 
right  one,  were  enlarged  with  tubercular 
deposit.    He  had  excessive  distress  and 
pain  over  the  heart,  the  whole  front  of 
the  chest  was  dull  on  percussion,  and  the 
impulse  and  sounds  of  the  heart  were  ab- 
sent.   From  the  presence  of  these  signs 
Sir  James  Alderson  concluded  that  hia 
patient  was  affected  with  pericarditis. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  after  admission 
he  became  delirious,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  he  was  maniacal,  and  died. 

Another  case  of  this  class  was  a  shoe- 
black, aged  67,  Avho  had  delirium,  with 
great  loquacity.  He  raised  himself  sud- 
denly, went  to  the  window  to  breathe,  re- 
turned to  bed,  lay  doAvn,  and  soon  died. 
There  was  extensive  pleurisy  on  the  left 
side,  spreading  to  the  pericardium,  which 
contained  a  pound  of  purulent  hquid ; 
the  Avails  of  the  heart  being  soft  and  its 
fleshy  substance  yelloAv.'^  A  third  case,  a 
man,  had  pericarditis  associated  Avith 
pyEemia.  foUoAving  an  operation  for  stric- 
ture. 

Seven  of  the  remaining  cases  of  this 
series  presented  only  slight  delirium,  and 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  together. 
One,  Avho  had  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
pericarditis,  recovered."  Another  had 
slight  dehrium  and  fever,  and  pericar- 
ditis. One  had  empyema  and  pericar- 
ditis. Tavo  cases  under  my  care  were 
delirious  the  day  before  death.  One  had 
pyaemia,  and  purulent  dots  Avere  scattered 
through  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  heart; 
the  other  had  empyema  of  the  left  side, 
and  pericarditis.  In  the  tAvo  remaining 
cases  the  delirium  appeared  a  short  time 
before  death  ;  one  had  extensive  phthisis 
of  the  right  lung  and  a  vast  cavity,  the 
other  had  empyema  of  the  left  side,  the 
pericardium  being  inflamed  and  thicken- 
ed. In  all  these  cases  the  delirium  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  as  much  connected 
with  the  disease  upon  Avhich  the  pericar- 
ditis had  grafted  itself  as  upon  the  peri- 
carditis itsidf,  and  in  most  of  them  it  Avas 
little  more  than  the  Avandering  of  mind 

'  Dr.  Abercrombio,  Trans.  Edin.  Med.-Chir, 
Soc.  i.  1821-24. 

2  (!orvisart,  loc.  cit.  p.  239. 
'  Bouillaud,  loc.  cit.  i.  3U7. , 
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inciilent  to  illness  of  so  lowering  and  fiitiil 
a  clianicttT. 

TliL'  ri'inaiuin},'  patient  of  this  group,  a 
coacluniui,  aged  51,  and  a  dnmkani,  who 
was  under  tiie  care  oCJJr.  C'haniljerH,  pre- 
sented a  eondiLion  resenibling  delirium 
tremens.  He  had  extensive  pleuro-pncu- 
monia  of  the  left  lung,  and  periearditi.s. 
Two  of  these  eases  with  brief  delirium, 
were  under  the  eare  of  Sir  James  Alder- 
son,  and  two  under  that  of  Dr.  Chaml)erK. 

C',  \  Choreaund  (Jhorciforni  Movemcnln. 
—Two  eases  of  non-rlieumatie  pericarditis 
had  chorea,  and  four  presented  move- 
ments of  a  choreiform  character. 

C.  Chorea.— One  of  the  cases,  a  well- 
grown  girl  of  15,  had  chorea  for  six  weeks 
before  admission,  and  on  the  twenty-sev- 
enth day  after  it  was  suddenly  seizecl  with 
obstructed  respiration  followed  by  a  con- 
vulsive fit,  and  died.    There  was  pericar- 
ditis, and  the  mitral  valve  was  somewhat 
thickened,  but  the  endocarditis  was  not 
noted.    The  other  case,  a  little  girl,  was 
under  my  own  care.    She  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  her  mother's  arms,  in 
great  distress.  She  presented  prominence 
over  the  region  of  the  pericardium,  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  extending  up  to  the 
clavicle,  and  a  pericardial  friction  sound. 
There  Avas  evidence  also  of  pleurisy  of  the 
left  side.    Chorea!  symptoms  appeared  in 
the  face,  beginning  in  the  corrugator  su- 
percilii,  on  the  third  day  after  admission, 
and  chorea  was  established  on  the  fifth 
day.    On  the  ninth  day  she  was  much 
quieter ;  her  face  was  pale,  her  lips  were 
blue,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  pulsated, 
being  full  during  expiration  and  during 
the  ventricular  systole  ;  and  a  loud  mitral 
murmur  was  audible  at  the  apex.  She 
died  on  that  day,  but  I  have  found  no 
notes  of  the  examination  after  death. 

Choreiform  MovementN.—Fouv  eases 
of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis  presented 
in  the  course  of  their  illness  movements 
of  a  choreiform  character.  These  cases 
hold  an  intermediate  place  between  those 
with  well-developed  chorea,  and  those 
with  regularly  repeated  local  convulsive 
movements.  The  most  important  ease 
ought  perhaps  to  be  included  among  tliose 
witii  cliorea,  liut  it  developed  certain 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  choreiform 
type,  that  are  rarcdy  or  never  present  in 
uncomplicated  chorea.  This  patient,  a 
yoimg  lady,  after  a  fortnight  of  extreme 
restlessness,  and  a  good  deal  of  delirium, 
fell  into  a  state  reseml)ling  cliorea  with 
convulsive  agitation  of  tlie  limbs,  con- 
stant motion  of  tiie  licad,  and  wild  rolling 
of  the  eyes.  Cold  was  aiijilied  to  the 
head,  her  symptoms  subsided  in  a  few 
days,  and  she  gradually  recovered.  Three 
months  and  a  half  after  the  commcnce- 
riu'ut  of  her  illness  she  took  cold,  became 
suddenly  worse,  and  died  on  th(!  seventii 
day.    The  pericardium  was  universally 


adherent  to  the  heart  by  lymph,  and  a 
UepoMtol  lym|)li  covered  its  outer  sui  face  ' 
ilie  other  tia-ee  cases,  all  fatal,  of  non- 
liieumatic  peri(;arditiH  wtita  reported  by 
Corvisart,  and  the  most  remarkable  symi)- 
toni  was  a  state  of  extreme  a-dlation 
amounting  to  jactitati(m.  They  all  had 
pleurisy  as  well  as  jieriearditis.  and  one 
had  i)n(;uiiioiiia  also.  One  of  them  had 
delirium,  in  another  the  mind  was  allect- 
ed,  and  in  the  third  disturbance  of  the  in- 
tellect was  not  noted. 

C^.  Tcluv'iform  iSymptoms  and  Tetanm. 
—Two  of  the  cases  of  non-rheumatic  peri- 
carditis were  aflected  with  tetaniform 
movements,  or  rather  with  actual  tetanus, 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  which  were  un- 
usual. One  of  these  cases  was  a  boy  who 
when  admitted  had  cramps,  and  a  threat 
of  sutlbcation.  His  fingers,  arms,  and 
forearms,  his  legs,  and  feet  were  strongly 
bent,  and  the  muscles  of  his  limbs  and 
abdomen  and  his  masseters  Avcre  so  hard 
that  they  felt  like  touching  a  stone,  espe- 
cially during  the  paroxysms.  A  warm 
bath  and  cold  aflusion  gave  great  relief, 
and  the  paroxysms  of  suflocation  ceased 
half  an  hour  later.  Alter  this  the  jaws 
were  slightly  closed,  he  had  a  return  of 
the  suffocation,  especially  when  he  drank, 
and  occasional  cramps.  On  the  filth  day 
he  had  a  cold  bath  by  accident,  and  was 
seized  with  cramp  M  hen  in  the  bath.  He 
had  spasmodic  contracticns  of  great  in- 
tensity on  the  following  day,  and  died  in 
a  paroxysm  of  suflocation.  There  were 
two  ounces  of  pus  in  (he  pericardium,  the 
surface  of  which  was  hijcctcd.^ 

The  other  patient  with  tetanus  was  a 
gentleman  of  middle  age  who,  when  first 
seen,  M'as  sufiering  from  a  violent  spas- 
modic contraction' of  his  limbs.  On  the 
fifth  day  he  had  cramps  of  his  extn  nii- 
ties  and  occasional  spasmodic  rigidity  of 
the  whole  body,  which  was  sometimes 
bent  backwards,  being  supported  by  the 
occiput  and  the  heels  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete opisthotonos.  During  the  night  his 
spasms  Avere  so  severe  that  he  could 
scarcely  b(!  kept  in  bed,  and  he  died  sud- 
denly on  the  I'ollowing  day.  He  had  ])eri- 
carditis,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
Avere  healthy." 

I  have  ranked  these  cases  Avith  those  of 
tetanus  because  they  presented  univer.'^al 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  body  ;  Avliich,  in 
the  first  case,  extended  (o  the  masseters  ; 
and  in  the  second,  caused,  during  (he 
paroxysms,  complete  opisthotonos.  There 
Avere,  hoAvever,  certain  conditions  in 
Avhich  they  both  difl'ered  from  ordinary 
tetanus.  ]n  neither  of  them  did  the  aflec- 
tion  commence  Avith  trismus,  and  in  the 


'  Dr.  Ahorcrombie,  Trans,  of  Med.-Chir. 
Soo.  of  Ediii.  i.  1 

*  ]?onill!ui(l,  loo.  oit.  i.  .333. 

3  Dr.  M;ickiiit().sli,  I'ractico  of  riiysic,  ii.  25. 
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secoml  case  ils  presence  is  not  mentioned, 
in  both  of  tlieiu  at  the  outset  of  the  at- 
tack the  niu.scles  of  the  extremities  were 
involved  ;  and  in  tlie  first  of  them,  be- 
sides cramps  of  the  legs,  the  fingers  arms 
and  forearms  were  strongly  bent.  In  tet- 
anus I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  reverse 
conditions  prevail,  for  trismus  is  usually 
the  earliest  symptom,  and  the  atiection  ot 
the  limbs  is  comparatively  late,  while  that 
of  the  bauds  and  arms  is  usually  shght, 
the  extensor  muscles  being  more  afiected 
than  the  tlexors.  In  tetanus  the  advance 
of  the  disease  is  steadily  progressive,  but 
there  was  a  suspension  of  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  limbs  in  both  of  these 
cases. 

Dr.  Bright  describes  a  case  of  tetanus 
occurring^in  a  man  affected  with  inflam- 
mation o'f  the  pleural  surface  of  the  right 
side  of  the  pericardium,  involving  the 
phrenic  nerve,  in  which  there  was  no 
pericarditis.  In  this  instance  the  tetanus 
advanced  rapidly  through  its  usual  pro- 
sressive  course.  On  the  first  evening  he 
complained  of  difficulty  in  opening  his 
mouth,  and  swallowed  with  a  convulsive 
catch.  During  that  night  his  teeth  were 
completely  closed,  and"  next  morning  he 
could  get  nothing  into  his  mouth,  and 
could  not  even  swallow  his  saliva.  There 
Avere  slight  indications  of  opisthotonos, 
and  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  no 
r.^laxation  of  the  spasm  ;  he  had  several 
epileptiform  seizures,  during  which  his 
fa;;e  was  purple,  his  eyes  stared,  and  his 
whole  body  was  convulsed.  He  rambled 
occasionally,  and  died  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  first  seizure  of  dysphagia.  Dr. 
Bright  suggests  that  in  this  case  tetanus 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  phrenic 
nerve  being  involved  in  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation.' 

Convulsive  Movements,  Chorea,  and  Cho- 
reifiirmand  T'etaniform  Sijmptoms  in  Cases 
(f  AcMe  Rheumatism  loith  and  without 
Pericarditis,  and  in  cases  of  Non-Eheumatic 
Pericarditis,  in  which  BrighVs  Disease  ims 
Ahsent.  Summari/.  Conndsive  Ilovements. 
—I  do  not  consider  here  cases  of  coma 
with  convulsions,  of  which  there  were 
five,  three  with  and  two  without  pericar- 
ditis, one  with  and  three  without  endo- 
carditis, which  was  probably  i)resent  in 
the  remaining  instance  ;  nor  those  with 
convulsions  associated  with  albuminous 
urine,  of  which  there  was  but  one  pa- 
tient, allected  with  both  pericarditis  and 
endocarditis. 

There  were  altogether  nineteen  patients 
witii  convulsive  movements  among  the 
wh-)le  series  of  180  cnscis  of  acute  ^-heu- 
mitism  witli  alfection  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  twelve  of  whom  had  pericarditis 


'  Med.-Ghir.  Trans,  xlxi.  4. 


and  seven  had  no  pericarditis,  while  eight 
or  perhaps  nine  of  them  had  endocarditis. 
Fourteen  of  these  cases  had  twitchings  of 
the  limbs  or  face,  and  of  these,  eight  had 
pericarditis,  and  five  endocarditis. 

From  this  resume  it  is  evident  that  al- 
though these  convulsive  movements  are 
probably  influenced,  and  may  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  caused  by  the  co-exist- 
ence of  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  ;  yet 
they  may,  and  often  do  occur  quite  inde- 
pendently of  either  of  those  aft'ections, 
and  in  the  absence  of  both  of  them. 

Hyperpyrexia  (actual  in  seven  cases, 
inferred  in  four)  was  present  in  eleven  of 
the  nineteen  cases  with  convulsive  move- 
ments or  twitchings.  In  Dr.  Greenhow's 
important  case,  given  at  page  521,  twitch- 
ings of  the  face  were  generally  present 
when  the  temperature  ranged  from  102-1° 
to  106-2=,  but  they  were  suspended  by  the 
cooling  bath,  and  returned  after  removal 
from  the  bath. 

The  general  afifection  of  the  nervous 
system  varied  in  the  different  cases  with 
convulsive  movements  and  twitchings. 
In  one  patient  a  convulsive  fit  preceded 
coma  without  dehrium.  In  seven  cases 
there  was  delirium  followed  by  coma.  In 
four  of  these,  twitchings  occurred  during 
the  delirium  ;  while  in  two  of  them, 
twitchings,  and  in  one,  convulsive  move- 
ments, accompanied  the  coma.  Convul- 
sive movements  of  the  whole  body  in  one 
instance,  and  of  the  face  in  another,  fol- 
lowed delirium  and  preceded  death.  There 
were  general  convulsive  movements  in 
one,  and  twitchings  of  the  face  in  two 
cases  of  uncomplicated  delirium. 

There  were  twitching  movements  in 
four  cases  with  chorea  and  delirium,  in 
one  of  which  there  was  also  a  state  re- 
sembling tetanus  and  opisthotonos.  In 
these  four  cases  the  twitchings  were  prob- 
ably choreiform  in  character. 

In  one  of  the  two  remaining  cases,  a 
slight  fit  with  ptosis  preceded  death  by  a 
few  hours  ;  and  in  the  other  twitching 
was  present  with  albuminuria. 

Convulsions  were  present  in  three,  and 
convulsive  agitation  of  the  limbs  in  one, 
and  of  the  lips  or  face  in  two  of  the  twenty- 
six  cases  of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis,  in 
which  there  was  no  Bright's  disease. 

Chorea,  and,  Choreiform,  and  Tetaniform 
S]im2')toms.  Cliorea. — Twenty-one  of  the 
ISO  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  had  chorea. 
Fifteen  of  those  paiients  with  chorea  had 
pericarditis,  six  had  no  pericarditis  ;  while 
fourteen  of  them  had  endocarditis  ;  three 
had  no  endocarditis-,  and  in  three  of 
them,  endocarditis  was  probable  or  doubt- 
ful. Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  at- 
tacked three-fifths  of  these  patients  con- 
jointly (13  in  211.  It  would  appear  from 
"this,  at  first  sight,  as  if  peri(!arditis  favored 
or  influenced  the  production  of  chorea, 
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tliiis  npparoiitly  siippmi'ms  tlic  view  of 
])r.  Hri;^liL  LliuL  Llu^  iiion;  IrcqiiciiL  cause 
of  cliorca  in  coiijiiiiftiuii  willi  rlieumaLi.-iii 
is  inllaiiiiiiatioii  of  llie  pcricaidiiim,  tiie 
irritation  being  i)roi)aljly  eoinimiiiieatod 
tiienco  to  tiie  spine  throiigli  Llie  i)in-enic 
nerve.'  Tlii.s  view  is  apparently  htrengtli- 
eueil  by  tlio  liistory  of  several  ol' tiie  cases  in 
whieli  tlie  cliorea  and  tlie  pericarditis  ap- 
peared, improved,  and  disappeared  simul- 
taneously. On  the  other  band,  in  one  case, 
chorea  preceded  pericarditis,  and  in  at 
least  two  others  it  came  into  play  when  the 
pericarditis  was  vanishing.  The  miited 
presence  of  inllannnation  without  and 
within  the  heart  in  so  many  of  these  cases, 
complicates  the  question  as  to  the  inllu- 
ence  of  pericarditis  on  the  production  of 
chorea;  and  these  clinical  statistics  favor 
the  view  that  endocarditis  may  be  the 
cause  of  tlie  chorea,  quite  as  much  as  that 
pericarditis  may  be  its  cause.  I  will  not 
pursue  this  question  in  this  place  farther, 
excepting  to  repeat  that  in  Dr.  Broad- 
bent's  and  Dr.  Tuckwell's  important  cases 
of  chorea  and  delirium,  there  was  embo- 
lism of  the  most  minute  cerebral  arteries, 
associated  with  endocarditis.  These  two 
cases  seem  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  of  the  above  cases  also,  chorea 
may  have  been  associated  with  minute 
cerebral  embolism  due  to  endocarditis.  I 
have  already  illustrated  the  possible  or 
probable  connection  of  temporary  insanity 
in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  endo- 
carditis and  minute  cerebral  embolism,  or 
with  minute  cerebral  thrombosis,  the  con- 
volutions being  all'ected  ;  and  five  of  these 
cases  of  chorea  had  also  temjDorary  in- 
sanity, in  three  of  which  there  was  endo- 
carditis, while  in  two  there  was  no  endo- 
carditis. 

Chorea  w^as  present  in  two  cases  of  non- 
rheumatic  pericarditis  without  Bright's 
disease.  In  one  of  these  the  onset  of  the 
chorea  preceded,  and  in  the  other  fol- 
lowed, that  of  the  pericarditis.  In  one  of 
those  cases  endocarditis  was  also  present, 
and  in  the  other  it  was  doubtful. 

Clm-eiform  Movtments.  Jactitation.  — 
Chorea,  as  we  have  just  seen,  affected 
twenty-one  of  the  180  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism with  affection  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Besides  these  there  were  fourteen 
cases  that  had  choreiform  movements 
without  definite  chorea.  One  patient 
moved  automatically,  as  in  chorea,  and 
anotiier  made  objectless  movements  with 
his  hands.  Both  of  these  ca.ses  had  endo- 
pericarditis.  Eight  patients  Avere  affected 
with  jactitation,  which  was  genciral  in  six 
instances,  and  limited  to  the  right  or  left 
side  in  two.  The  whole  of  these  iiatients 
had  pericarditis,  while  endocarditis  was 
present  in  three  of  them,  was  absent  in 
one,  and  probably  absent  in  four. 


'  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xxii.  15. 


I  There  was  extreme  jactitation  of  llie 
I  M'hole  body  in  three  cases  of  non-rhcu- 
miitic  pericarditis,  probably  witj)(;ut  (  ndo- 
carditis,  oljsci'ved  by  Corvisart ;  two  of 
I  these  had  pleurisy,  and  the  other  one 
l)leuro-pneumonia  ;  tliosc' iifli  ctions  in  two 
ol'  the  cases  being  the  probable  cause  of 
the  pericarditis. 

The  invariable  presence  of  pericarditis 
and  the  frequent  apparent  ab.sence  of  en- 
docarditis in  these  ease«  of  general  jacti- 
tation, would  appear  to  point  to  jK.-ricar- 
ditis  as  a  possible  cause  of  that  eon<litif)n, 
and  perhaps  by  inducing  reflex  move- 
ments. 

A(jituiion.— Fourteen  of  the  cases  with 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  in  whi(;h 
the  temperature  was  not"  ob.served  had 
agitation,  which  is  a  condition  allied  to 
general  jactitation,  which  was  also  present 
in  two  of  them.  I  find  no  express  men- 
tion of  agitation  in  the  sixty-one  cases  in 
which  the  temperature  was  observed. 
Five  of  the  fourteen  cases  with  agitation 
had  pericarditis;  eight  of  them  had  endo- 
carditis ;  while  five  of  those  cases  had 
neither  endocarditis  nor  pericarditis. 

Ten  of  the  cases  with  agitation  died 
and  four  recovei'ed. 

BoUivg  of  the  Head  from  side  to  side. — A 
peculiar,  regularly  repeated  rolling  of  the 
head  from  side  to  side  occurred  in  eight 
of  the  180  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with 
affection  of  the  nervous  sj-slem.  Five  of 
these  cases  had  well-developed  diorca, 
and  two  others  had  limited  choreiform 
movements.  Six  of  these  cases  had  peri- 
carditis, -while  five  of  them  had  endocar- 
ditis, and  in  one  its  presence  was  doubt- 
ful. All  of  them  had  either  endocarditis 
or  pericarditis.  This  peculiar  oscillating 
movement  of  the  head,  though  generally 
connected  in  these  ca.ses  with  chorea  or 
choreiform  movements,  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  present  in  ordinary  chorea, 
and  it  forms,  therefore,  a  feature  of  differ- 
ence between  those  cases  and  these.  One 
patient,  who  had  endo-pericarditis,  de- 
lirium, and  coma,  rolled  violently  about 
the  bed  so  that  he  required  to  be  held 
down. 

Choreiform  movements  were  present  in 
four  cases  of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis 
without  Bright's  disease.  In  one  of  these 
the  state  resembled  chorea,  there  beinjr 
convulsive  agitation  of  the  limbs  and 
constant  motion  of  the  head,  with  deli- 
rium ;  in  another  patient  there  was  slight 
convulsive  agitation  of  the  face  ;  and  in 
two  other  cases  there  was  violent  general 
jactitation, 

[I'flnniform  SjnnptoiDx  and  Ihamis. — 
Thirteen,  or  if  the  presence  of  "risusfar- 
donicus''  alone  be  included,  fifteen  cases 
presented  symptoms  of  a  tetaniform 
nature. 

In  eight  of  those  cases  the  tetaniform 
symptoms  were  general.    Some  of  tlicse 
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had  also  chorea,  or  choreiform  move- 
ments. In  one  such  case  the  chorea! 
convulsions  put  on  a  character  resemblmg 
tetanus  and  opisthotonos,  and  the  distress 
in  swallowing  was  not  unlike  that  in 
hydrophobia.  Another  case  had  opistho- 
tonos and  tetanic  spasms  ;  and  a  third 
had  slight  opisthotonos.  Three  other 
cases  liad  spasms  or  convulsions  ot  a 
tetanic  character,  which  were  accompa- 
nied in  one  instance  by  firm  clenching  ol 
the  hands.  One  patient  under  my  care 
had  stiffness  of  the  neck  ;  and  rigid  jerk- 
in"- and  shaking  about  of  the  left  arm ; 
the  forearm,  at  a  later  period,  being  bent 
on  the  arm,  the  hand  on  the  forearm. 
The  eio-hth  case,  a  woman,  had  a  tempe- 
rature of  109-5,  and  after  being  put  into  a 
tub  of  cold  water  was  attacked  with  tonic 
spasms.  Two  cases  had  spasms  of  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  in  one  after 
being  cooled  in  the  bath  from  t.  109°  to 
103 -eo,  and  two  had  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
one  of  which  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

One  patient  who  was  violently  delirious 
at  a  temperature  of  107-8°  to  109°,  after 
being  bled,  immediately  passed  into  a 
state'of  unconsciousness,  and  was  attacked 
with  trismus,  and  convulsive  movements 
of  the  jaws,  hands,  and  arms.  Two  cases 
were  affected  witli  stiffness  of  the  jaw  ; 
which  was  accompanied  in  one  of  them 
by  swelling  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation  ;  this  being  the  patient  just 
spoken  of  who  was  seized  with  tonic 
spasms  after  the  bath;  and  who  closed 
her  teeth  firmly  over  her  lips,  drawing 
blood.  Another  patient,  a  man,  was  con- 
tinually moving  his  lower  jaw  and  biting 
his  lip  ;  and  another,  also  a  man,  kept 
incessantly  pouting  his  lips  and  rubbing 
them  over  his  teeth.  One  patient,  spoken 
of  above,  with  spasms  of  rigidity  of  the 
neck  after  the  bath,  had  also  spasms  of 
rigidity  of  the  lips.  Another  case  with 
opisthotonos  and  tetanic  convulsions, 
closed  the  lips  in  snaps  before,  and 
smacked  the  hps  after  having  convul- 
sions. 

"Bisus  sardonicus"  was  observed  in 
five  cases,  in  three  of  which  there  were, 
and  in  two  there  were  not,  other  tetani- 
form  symptoms. 

Of  tlie  above  thirteen  cases  with  tetani- 
forni  symptoms,  not  including  the  two 
with  simple  "  risus  sardonicus,"  ten  had 
cndo-pericarditis,  one  had  pericarditis, 
endocarditis  being  absent,  in  one  both  of 
those  affections  were  doubtful,  and  in  one 
they  were  both  absent.  Tiiese  clinical 
facts  make  it  probable  that  pericarditis  or 
endocarditis,  or  both,  may  sometimes  be 
concerned  in  the  production  of  tetanifonn 
symptoms.  Other  intluences  were,  how- 
ever, at  work  connected  with  hyperpy- 
rexia in  some  of  the  cases.  Tluis'trismiis 
appeared  in  one  patient  just  alluded  to 
who  became  unconscious  after  being  bled. 


the  temperature  rising  from  107-8°  to 
109° ;  and  in  three  cases  the  tetaniform 
symp'toms  came  into  play  after  the  exces- 
sive temperature  had  been  cooled  down 
by  the  bath. 
■  We  have  already  seen  that  in  one  case 
of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis  ending  in 
coma,  the  arms  presented  occasionally  a 
rigidity  as  of  tetanus  ;  and  that  in  two 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  there  was 
actual  tetanus  of  a  peculiar  type.  These 
three  fatal  cases  had  no  endocarditis. 

Andral,  in  commenting  on  the  first  of 
these  cases,  or  that  with  occasional  rigidity 
of  the  arm,  and  dehrium  ending  in  coma, 
asks  whether  the  cause  of  the  affection  of 
the  nervous  system  in  these  cases  is  not 
in  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
itself?  We  have  already  seen  that  Dr. 
Brioht  looks  to  the  communication  of  an 
influence  from  the  inflamed  pericardium, 
through  the  phrenic  nerve  to  the  spine,  as  a 
cause'of  choreal  and  tetaniform  allections. 
I  would  here  remark  that  tetanus  may  be 
caused  by  a  wound  and  by  exposure  to 
cold,  and  there  is  nothing  therefore  incon- 
sistent, so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  idea, 
that  it  may  be  caused  also  by  an  internal 
inflammation  alfecting  local  nerves,  and 
through  their  channel  acting  on  the  spi- 
nal marrow. 

Tetanus  is  not,  so  to  speak,  an  Inter- 
mittent contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
reflex  type,  but  a  continuous  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  due  to  the  direct  continu- 
ous action  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  tetanus, 
as  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  has  shown,  there 
are  areas  of  disintegration  in  the  spinal 
cord.  In  traumatic  tetanus,  the  cause  of 
the  affection  is  the  injury  to  the  nerve, 
and  in  these  cases  the  nerve  must  carry 
from  its  periphery  to  its  centre  an  influ- 
ence that  sets  into  action  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  cord.  If  the  inflammation  of 
the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  the 
pericardium  excites  tetanus,  it  would  per- 
haps do  so  in  some  such  manner  as  that 
just  suggested.  The  cases  of  tetanus  and 
tetaniform  affection  associated  with  peri- 
carditis, though  striking  are  very  rare, 
and  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  two  aflections  coin- 
cided, some  other  cause  may  not  have 
been  at  work  to  induce  the  tetanus.  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  tetanus  was 
induced  by  any  other  internal  inflanniia- 
tion,  and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  sec 
why  pericarditis  or  pleurisy  affecting  the 
phrenic  nerve  should  be  the  only  internal 
inflammations  capable  of  inducing  that 
affection  in  its  typical  or  modified  form. 


THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  OF  RHEU- 
MATIC PERICARDITIS. 

In  cvei-y  case  of  rheumatic  pericarditis 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
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fluid  in  the  poricariliiiin,  and  a  layer  of 
ridged,  roiigliuncd,  or  lioncjyuoniljcd 
lynipli  is  spread  over  the  oi)po.sing  sur- 
I'aeos  oftiie  heart  and  tiie  jMirlcardial  sac. 
The  amount  of  tlie  lluid  jjoured  into  tiie 
sac  is  made  Icnown  hy  tiie  extent  of  dul- 
ness  on  percussion,  the  prominence  of  tlie 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages,  and  the 
widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces  over 
the  region  of  tlie  pericardium,  and  l)y  the 
position  of  tiio  impulse ;  while  the  pres- 
enve  of  lymph  covering  tlie  heart  and 
lining  the  sac  is  told  by  a  frictioa  sound. 

Fig.  79. 


Pericardium  not  dlsteadcd. 


to  the  full  by  injecting  Avater  into  it  by  a 
syringe,  through  an  opening  made  in  the 
ant(irior  wall  of  the  pericardium. 

Tiic  effect  of  this  artificial  distension  of 
the  pericardium  on  the  size,  form,  and 
position  of  the  sac  and  on  the  situation  of 
the  surrounding  parts  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figures  (7!),  80).  Tli(>  peri-  , 
cardium,  thus  distended,  is  pyramidal  or  I 


J'Jffunion  of  Fluid  h<to  tlui  Perimrdium  in 
liluainntk  J'<iricjmliti>i.—A\i\\(m'^\\  in  the 
prescrihed  order,  the  examination  of 
chest  hy  the  eye  and  the  a])piication  of  the 
liand  riglitly  jirecede  tiiat  hy  percussion  I 
shall  here  reverse  this  order,  and  Ijegin 
with  percuasioii,  for  liy  it  we  really  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  fluid  in  the  sac. " 

The  ])ericardium  of  an  adult  man  with 
a  healthy  heart  is  capahh;  of  holding  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-two  ounces  of  fluid, 
and  that  of  a  Ijoy  of  from  0  to  9  years  old, 
about  six  ounces,  when  the  sac  is  distended 


Fig.  80. 


Ferlcardlttm  artlflolally  dlntendod  with  flfteea 
ouucoa  ol'  fluid. 


pear-shaped.  It  is  formed,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  larger  and  a  smaller  sphere,  the  smaller 
one.  resting  on  the  top  of  the  larger.  The 
larger  and  lower  sphere  contains  the 
heart,  the  ascending  vena  cava,  and  the 
]iulmonary  veins  ;  and  the  smaller  sphere 
liolds  the'  great  vessels.  The  distended 
sne  oceuiiies  the  whole  centre  of  llie  chest, 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  sternum 
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in  front  and  the  spinal  column  behind  ; 
anil  extendujo;  across  the  chest  n'oni  a. 
little  within  the  right  nipple  to  a  httle 
beyond  the  left  nipple.  The  whole  sac  is 
leu'^thened ;  its  smaller  end  reaches  up- 
wards almost  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  ; 
and  its  floor,  being  formed  by  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  presents  a  large 
spherical  prominence  that  bulges  down- 
wards into  the  abdomen,  occupies  the 
epi"-astfium,  and  reaches  as  low  as  the 
tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  lower 
edo-e  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The 
enfarged  and  swollen  sac  displaces  all  the 
oro-aus  and  parts  surrounding  it.  In  front 
it  separates  the  two  lungs  from  each  other, 
so  as  to  uncover  the  pericardium  in  front 
of  the  heart  and  great  arteries.  It  pushes 
forwards  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the 
sternum,  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the 
adjoining  costal  cartilages,  especially  the 
left,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  ;  and  by 
counter-pressure  backwards  it  compresses 
the  oesophagus,  the  descending  aorta,  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  the  left 
bronchus  between  itself  and  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrte  upon  which  those  parts  rest. 
It  displaces  the  lungs  to  cither  side  and 
backwards  ;  and  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  where  it  forms  the  floor  of  the 
pericardium,  the  stomach,  and  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  downwards. 

The  artificial  distension  of  the  pericar- 
dium closely  corresponds  in  general  form 
with  its  natural  distension  from  pericar- 
ditis, when  the  amount  of  the  eftusion  has 
reached  its  acme.  I  have  already  sketched 
at  page  491)  what  I  believe  to  be  the  usual 
coarse  of  the  increase  of  the  eftusion  from 
the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  pericarditis 
to  the  period  of  its  acme.    When,  how- 
ever, the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
has  existed  for  some  time,  the  walls  of  the 
sac,  so  thin,  tough,  and  firm  in  health, 
become  comparatively  thick,  soft,  and 
yielding ;  and  as  the  sac  cannot  expand 
to  a  material  degree  either  upwards  to- 
Avards  the  neck,  or  downwards  towards 
the  abdomen,  it  yields  sideways  and  back- 
wards, and  widens  to  the  right  and  espe- 
cially to  the  left,  so  as  to  encroach  on  both 
lungs,  but  more  seriously  on  the  left  lung; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
figurSj  which  is  taken  from  a  case  of 
chronic  pericarditis  of  long  standing,  in 
which  the  sac  contained  three  pounds  and 
a  quarter  of  fluid  (fig.  81).     Wiien  thus 
distended,  the  sac  seems  to  occupy  the 
Avhole  front  of  the  chest ;   and  it  com- 
pletely conceals  the  left  lung,  which  is 
pushed  backwards  and  compressed  by  it 
so  that  comparatively  little  air  is  admitted 
into  that  lung  at  its  lower  and  posterior 
part;  this  elfoct  bein>r  increased  by  the 
coinprcssion  of  tiie  left  bronchus. 

There  is  another  elTect  of  this  disten- 
sion of  the  pericardium  to  wliich  I  have 
already  alluded,  its  inferred  ell'ect  namely 


upon  the  heart  itself.  The  muscular 
walls  of  the  ventricles  are  so  thick,_and 
their  action  is  so  powerful,  that  the  direct 
ellect  of  the  fluid  pressure  upon  them  can- 
not be  very  great.  But  the  pressure  ot 
the  fluid  tells  inwards  upon  the  weak  and 
unresisting  walls  of  the  auricles,  the  vena 
cava  descendens  within  the  pericardium, 
and  the  pulmonary  veins,  so  as  to  corn- 


Fig.  81. 


Case  of  pericarditis  in  which  oae  sac  contained  3} 
lbs.  of  fliiUl.  The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Sir 
James  Aldorson. 

press  and  lessen  those  vessels  and  the 
auricles,  and  to  resist  and  impede  the  cur- 
rents of  blood,  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
system  along  the  cava,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  lungs  along  the  pulmonary  veins. 
This  pavtiarblockingof  the  double  stream 
from  the  system  and  the  lungs  to  the 
heart  lessens  the  contents  of  the  organ, 
and  tends  to  diminish  the  size  of  its  cavi- 
ties. At  the  same  time  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  aorta  is  lessened,  and  the 
ascending  aorta  is  therefore  also  com- 
pressed by  the  fluid.  The  pulmonary 
artery,  however,  owing  to  the  obstacle  to 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  lends 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  tlic 
swollen  sac,  and  to  remain  distended. 

While,  however,  this  influence  on  the 
part  of  tlie  fluid  pressure  of  the  distended 
pericardium  is  at  work  com]m'ssing  tlie 
auricles  and  veins  ;  a  second  influence  is 
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at  work,  also  set  up  by  tlie  inflammation, 
to  counteract  the  (irst  inlliicnco,  iind  to 
shieltl  to  some  (extent  IIk;  weaker  piirlH  of 
tiie  iieart.  Tiie  auricular  appendice.s 
shrink  at  an  early  stajre,  and  tlie  wall.s  of 
the  auricles  and  veins  are  thickened  and 
somewhat  protected  from  tlie  pressure  of 
the  etlused  fluid  by  a  leathery  coat  of 
mail  in  the  shape  of  the  roughened  and 
boneycombed  coating  of  lymph  that 
clothes  and  strengthens  the  leeble  natu- 
ral walls  of  those  parts.  Thus  the  double 
march  of  the  inllanunation  supplies  at  the 
same  time  a  compressing  fluid,  and  a  sus- 
taining covering  of  lymph. 

Tlie  distension  of  the  pericardium  with 
fluid  produces  two  other  etiects  on  the 
heart.  1.  The  heart  is  heavier  than  the 
fluid  in  which  it  plays,  and  its  ventricles 
consequently  tend  to  sink  backwards  so 
that  the  left  ventricle  rests  upon  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pericardium,  just  as  the 
liver  sinks  backwards  when  the  abdomen 
is  distended  with  fluid  in  cases  of  ascites. 
2.  The  other  eflect  of  pericardial  disten- 
sion on  the  beart  is  tbe  lifting  or  tilting 
upwards  of  tbe  organ  within  the  sac.  The 
beart  is  attached  by  its  great  vessels  to 
tbe  posterior  and  upper  parts  of  tbe  sac, 
and  the  whole  organ,  therefore,  tends  to 
shrink  upwards  and  gravitate  backwards 
towards  its  points  of  attachment.  At  tbe 
same  time  tbe  accumulating  fluid  whicb 
occupies  in  volume  the  space  between  tbe 
lower  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  central 
tendon  of  tbe  diaphragm,  displaces  tbe 
organ  upwards  into  tbeliigher  part  of  tbe 
pericardium. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  gravitation, 
shrinking,  and  upward  displacement  of 
tbe  beart,  owing  to  tbe  great  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  tbe  sac,  would  be,  I  con- 
ceive, if  not  modified  by  other  agencies, 
to  cause  a  layer  of  fluid""  to  be  interposed 
between  tlie  front  of  tbe  beart  and  the 
anterior  walls  of  tbe  chest.  Practically 
bowever  wo  find  that  this  is  not  usually 
tbe  case  over  the  mass  of  the  ventri- 
cles ;  for  witb  one  or  two  rare  exceptions 
we  can  always  feel  tbe  impulse  of  the 
beart  beating  sometimes  witb  force,  some- 
times witb  a  thrill,  in  the  second  and 
third,  or  third  and  fourth  left  spaces,  ex- 
tending from  the  edge  of  the  sternum  to 
above  and  Ijcyond  the  nipple.  A  layer 
of  fluid  is,  bowever,  evidently  interposed 
between  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  front  of 
the  beart  and  tbe  anterior  walls  of  the 
chest. 

The  reasons  for  the  presence  and  pul- 
sation of  the  heart  in  the  upper  intercos- 
tal spaces  when  the  pericardium  is  distend- 
ed, I  believe  to  be,  firstly,  the  distension 
of  tbe  pulmonary  artery,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, of  tbe  right  ventricle,  owing  to  the 
difliculty  with  whicb  the  blorid  flows 
through  tbe  lungs ;  and.  serondiv,  the 
raised  position  of  tbe  heart,  whicb  having 


left  tbe  1)roader  space  of  tbe  chest  below 
where  it  enjoyed  free  play,  occupies  its 
naiTow(,-r  space  above,  where  the  beart 
and  pericardium  are  as  it  were  grasix-d 
between  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front 
and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrai  behind, 
ibe  result  is  that  under  the  combined 
influence  of  the  elevation  of  the  heart ; 
the  distension  of  the  pericardium  ;  and 
the  contracted  area  of  the  ujjper  part  of 
the  chest  in  whicb  the  beart  is  lodged,  the 
left  lung  is  displaced  from  Ijci'ore  the  or- 
gan and  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  and 
the  apex  and  the  great  arteries  beat 
against  the  higher  intercostal  spaces  witb 
which  they  come  into  direct  contact.  In 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lung  from  before  tbe  beart,  and  the  nar- 
rowing compass  of  the  portion  of  tbe 
chest  in  which  the  organ  is  situated,  its  im- 
pulse besides  being  raised,  is  also  widened 
outwards,  so  that  tbe  apex  beats  against 
the  third  or  fourth  space,  at  or  above  tbe 
level  of  tbe  left  nipple,  where  it  extends 
beyond  the  nipple  line. 

Although  tbe  upper  portion  of  tbe  right 
ventricle  is  in  immediate  contact  witb 
tbe  walls  of  tbe  chest,  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  portion  of  tbe  fluid  eflused  into  tbe  sac 
is  interposed  between  those  -walls  and  tbe 
lower  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  over 
its  anterior  surface. 

We  shall  afterwards  see  that  tbe  im- 
pulse is  raised  in  position  when  tbe  fluid 
in  the  pericardium  increases,  and  is  low- 
ered in  position  when  that  fluid  dimin- 
ishes, so  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  varying  amount  of  tbe  fluid  is  told  by 
the  varying  position  of  tbe  impulse. 

Cases  that  form  the  subject  of  this  inquiry 
into  the  physical  signs  of  iKricarditis.—'l 
possess  notes  of  44  of  my  G.3  cases  of  rheu- 
matic pericarditis,  of  tbe  increase,  acme, 
and  diminution  of  tbe  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardium,  as  shown  by  tbe  enlarg- 
ing and  lessening  area  of  the  dulness  on 
percussion  over  that  region  ;  the  progres- 
sive changes  in  the  position  of  tbe  im- 
pulse ;  and  tbe  variations  in  tbe  tone,  in- 
tensity, and  area  of  the  friction  sound ; 
all  of  which  signs  are  at  once  tbe  efl'ects 
and  the  witnesses  of  the  advance  and  de- 
cline of  the  inflammation.  I  shall  now 
briefly  analyze,  point  by  point,  these  par- 
allel efl'ects  in  those  cases. 


Percussion. 

Tlie  cnlarc/cd  Area  of  Dulness  on  Percus- 
sion over  the  Pericardium,  caused  h/  the 
Increase  of  Fluid  in  the  Sac. — In  22  of  the 
44  cases  under  examination,  the  increased 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  as 
indicated  liy  the  exf  ended  area  of  dulness 
over  that  region,  bad  already  at  the  lime 
of  its  first  observation  reached  its  acme, 
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and  from  that  time,  the,  amount  of  fluid 
with  its  area  of  dulness  steadily  declined. 
One  of  these  cases  had  a  relapse  and 
proved  flital  on  the  14th  day.  In  the 
remaining  •2-2  cases  the  period  of  the 
o-reatest  distension  of  the  sac  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  gradual  increase,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  gradual  decrease,  in  the 
amount  of  the  fluid ;  the  periods  of  in- 
crease, acme,  and  decrease  of  the  amount 
of  fluid,  being  shown  by  the  correspond- 
ino-  gradual  enlargement,  'greatest  area, 
an'cl  lessening  of  the  region  of  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  pericardium.  In  11 
of  these  22  cases  there  was  a  single  rise 
and  tall  of  the  tide  of  the  effusion  ;  but  in 
the  11  remaining  cases  there  was  a  re- 
lapse, and  the  amount  of  effusion,  after 
lessening  considerably,  again  increased 
and  attained  to  a  second  acme.  In  five 
of  those  eases,  indeed,  there  was  a  second 
relapse,  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium presented  a  third,  and  in  one  of 
them  even  a  fourth  wave  of  increase. 

The  duration  of  the  whole  period  of  in- 
crease of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
region  of  the  pericardium  varied  much  in 
different  patients.  Of  the  22  cases  in 
which  the  region  of  dulness  had  attained 
to  its  greatest  area  at  the  time  of  the  first 
observation,  the  average  duration  of  the 
urcreased  dulness  from  the  effusion  into 
the  pericardium  was  eight  days,  the  ex- 
treme duration  varying  from  three  days 
on  the  one  hand,  to  seventeen  on  the 
other.  The  average  duration  of  the  pe- 
riod of  increased  dulness  in  the  11  cases 
in  which  there  was  a  gradual  increase,  sin- 
gle acme,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
fluid  effused  into  the  pericardium,  amount- 
ed to  fully  eight  days,  the  extreme  varia- 
tion ranging  from  four  to  thirteen  days. 
The  average  duration  of  the  wdiole  period 
of  increased  pericardial  dulness  was  more 
than  twice  as  long  in  the  11  cases  of  re- 
lapse, as  in  the  cases  with  a  single  acme, 
since  in  them  it  amounted  to  eighteen 
days,  the  extremes  varying  from  fourteen 
to  twenty -four  days. 

The  increase  of  fluid  in  the  carlj^  stage 
was  usually  rapid.  In  one-half  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  increase  was  Avatched, 
the  area  of  dulness  had  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the 
first  observation  (11  in  22),  and  in  all  but 
two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  remaindci*,  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  early  ad- 
vance of  the  dulness  was,  as  a  rule,  more 
slow  in  those  patients  who  suffered  from  a 
relapse  than  in  those  who  did  not  do  so. 

The  time  during  which  the  effusion  into 
the  pericardium  remained  at  its  heicht 
was,  as  a  rule,  very  short.  In  ;59  of  the 
44  cases  the  region  of  dulness  extended 
over  its  greatest  area  for  about  a  single 
day.  It  may  have  lasted  longer,  hut  on 
the  next  examination,  made  usually  on 
the  following  day,  but  sometimes  later, 


the  tide  had  turned  and  the  extent  of  dul- 
ness had  lessened.  The  acme  of  the  peri- 
cardial dulness  lasted  two  days  in  three 
of  the  remaining  cases,  and  three  days  in 
two  of  them. 

The  period  of  the  decrease  of  the  effu- 
sion in  the  pericardium  was  much  longer 
than  that  of  its  increase,  its  average  dura- 
tion having  been,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  eight  days  in  the  22  cases  in  which 
the  effusion  was  at  its  acme  on  the  first 
examination. 

We  thus  see  that  the  period  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  efi:usion,  dating  from  the  time 
of  its  first  observation  in  the  early  stage, 
usually  lasted  about  three  days  ;  that  the 
period  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion  was 
usually  observed  during  only  one  day ; 
and  that  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the 
effusion  generally  lasted  about  eight  days. 

The  fluid  in  the  pericardium  begins  to 
increase  on  thd  first  day  of  the  inflamma- 
tion ;  but,  as  it  necessarily  gravitates 
backwards  during  the  early  stages,  the 
effusion  does  rot  appear  in  front  until  it 
has  accumulated  so  as  to  occupy  the  natu- 
ral liollow  at  the  back  of  the  sac,  and  the 
space  between  the  lower  surface  of  the 
heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium. 
Dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of 
the  pericardium  therefore  does  not  declare 
itself  until  the  inflammation  has  lasted 
for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  no  exact  indi- 
cations telling  how  soon  the  fluid  ad- 
vances to  the  front  of  the  heart  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  push  aside  the  lungs. 
That  it  must,  however,  have  been  rapid 
in  certain  cases  is  I  think  shown  by  the 
instance  given  on  next  page. 

The  effusion  had  reached  its  acme  in 
one  patient  three  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism ;  and 
the  increased  cardiac  dulness  was  ob- 
served for  the  first  time  on  the  fifth  or 
from  that  to  the  seventh  day  after  the 
beginning  of  the  illness  in  nine  cases. 
Pain  attacked  the  heart  in  three  cases  the 
day  before,  and  in  one  three  days  before 
the  first  appearance  of  increased  dulness 
over  the  pericardium  ;  and  from  one  to 
four  days  before  the  effusion  bad  reached 
its  acme  in  eight  other  cases. 

Triction  sound,  like  increased  pericar- 
dial dulness,  is  not  present  at  the  first 
blush  of  pericarditis,  and  in  my  cases 
the  two  signs  usually  appeared  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  they  did  so  in  16  of  the 
22  cases  in  which  the  dulness  on  percus- 
sion was  detected  in  the  early  stage ; 
while  in  only  one  of  those  cases  did  the 
first  brush  of  the  friction  sound  j)rece(le, 
and  in  the  remaining  five  it  followed  the 
onset  of  the  increased  pericai'dial  dulnpss. 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  pericardial 
dulness  when  first  observed,  was  limited 
by  the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth 
left  cartilages  in  11  out  of  22  cases,  by  the 
fourtli  cartilage  in  three  cases,  and  by  the 
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Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


Figure  82,  from  a  yonth  aged  17,  affected  with  rlieumatic  pericarditis,  who  recovered  in 
nine  days  irom  the  tnne  ot  his  admission. 

Period  of  the  rapid  increase  nf  the  effusion  into  the  jjericardium,  just  before  the  occurrence  of  its 
acme.    The  effusion  completely  distended  the  sac. 

Day  of  admission. 

The  pericardial  effusion  distends,  lengthens,  and  widens  the  sac,  to  the  same  extent  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  when  the  healtiiy  pericardial  sac  is  artificially  distended  with  liuid 
(see  figs.  79,  80,  p.  540).  The  swollen  pericardium  is  pyramidal  or  shaped  like  a  pear,  as  in 
figure  80.  Its  smaller  and  higher  portion  (1,  1)  contains  the  great  arteries  ;  and  its  lar-^er 
portion  is  occupied  above  (2,  2)  by  the  lieart,  and  below  (3,  3)  by  the  great  volume  of  fluid 
winch  accumulates  between  the  under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium 
The  distended  pericardium  displaces  the  lungs  upwards,  and  to  each  side ;  and  the  dia- 
phragm, liver,  and  stomach  downwards  :  and  the  fluid  in  the  sac  compresses  the  auricles  ; 
and  that  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  sac,  between  the  under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor 
of  the  pericardium,  elevates  the  heart.  Owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  lungs  from  before 
the  pericardium,  the  whole  of  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  heart  and  great  arteries  is  exposed, 
including  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  ascend- 
ing aorta  within  the  pericardium  and  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  and,  owing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  heart  by  the  fluid,  that  organ  presses  and  rubs  ivith  increased  force  against  the  walls  of 
the  chest  in  front  of  it;  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  at  its  lower  portion  is,  however, 
separated  from  tlie  sternum  and  cartilages  by  a  thin  layer  of  interposed  fluid. 

This  explanation,  and  that  which  follows,  given  once  for  all,  will  apply  to  figures  83  ;  86, 
p.  551 ;  88,  p.  553  ;  91,  p.  559  ;  and  94,  p.  576,  which  represent,  each  of  them,  the  single, 
or  first  or  second  acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion. 

There  is  prominence  over  the  rerjion  of  the  pericardium,  the  left  costal  cartilages  and  ribs  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  being  raised  and  moved  outwards. 

77(6  region  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  distended  p( rirardivm  ("pericardial  dulness,"  see 
the  black  space)  indicates  the  extent  of  the  pericardial  effusion  ;  lias  the  pyramidal  or  pear- 
shaped  form  of  the  distended  sac;  and  extends  from  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
manubrium,  where  it  displac(!S  the  lungs,  down  almost  to  tin?  tip  of  the  ensiforni  cartilage, 
where  it  intrudes  on  the  epigastrium.  Tlio  lower  and  Inrgor  portion  of  llie  region  of  pericar- 
dial dulness  over  the  heart  and  the  great  body  of  tlie  effusion  is  more  than  twice  thi!  width 
of  its  upper  and  smalh^r  portion  over  the  arteries.  Tliis  narrow  u]>per  portion  forms  there- 
fore a  peak  which  gives  to  the  region  of  ]iericardial  dulness  its  pear-shaped  form,  and  which 
rises  high  behind  the  sternum,  and  occupies  the  lower  ])ortion  of  the  manubrium.  The  wider 
portion  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  hears  chiefly  to  the  left;  and  its  upper  border. 
Starting  from  the  foot  of  its  narrower  portion,  is  on  a  level  witli  one  of  the  higher  left  costal 
cartilages  or  spaces.  Tin;  upper  and  left  boundary  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  is 
tlierefore  indented  ;  and  its  upj)er  l)ord(-r  is  much  liigher  behind  th(!  manubrium,  than 
behind  the  adjoining  left  costal  cartilage  or  sjjaci'  that  may  form  its  higlier  limit.  The 
higher  and  narrower  rc^gion  of  jiericardial  dulness  (1,  1)  over  the  ascending  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  is  about  two  inclies  in  width,  and  is  situated  behind  the  st(M-num,  on  a  level 
with  the  first  and  second  spai-es.  and  for  about  half  an  inch  to  tlii^  left  of  if  in  tliose  s]»aces. 
The  lower,  larger,  and  wider  region  of  pericardial  dulness  that  extends  over  the  heart  itself 
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(2,  2)  and  over  tlio  accnmulatod  fluid  that  occupies  tlio  depending  portion  of  tlie  sac  l)olo%v 
the  licart,  and  tliat  buls^s  dowi'.wanls  into  tlie  epigastric  space  (3,  3),  extends  Irom  tlie 
upper  edge  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage,  and  tlu!  corresponding  portion  of  the  sternum, 
down  to  tlio  lower  edge  of  tlie  sixtli  loft  cartilage,  and  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage ;  and  from  about  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  of  tlio  sternum,  to  lialf  an  inch 
or''niore  to  the  left  of  tlie  nipple.  Tlio  lower  border  of  tlio  fifth  cartilage,  and  a  line  running 
tlienoe  across  tlie  sternum  to  tlie  fourth  right  space,  probahli/  forms  tlie  lower  boundary  of  tlio 
heart  (2,  2),  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  depending  space  (3,  3)  occupied  by  the  volume 
of  the  fluid  distending  the  pericardial  sac. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  occupies  the  third  and  fourth  left  spaces  (see  the  curved  lines  in 
those  spaces),  and  extends  in  the  latter  space  to  just  beyond  the  nipple;  and  the  pulsation 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  felt  in  the  first  and  second  spaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum ; 
where  the  first  impulse  is  followed  by  a  sharp  second  stroke,  which  is  synchronous  with  the 
loud  second  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  which  gives  the  effect  of  a  double  impulse, 
one  systolic  and  gradual,  the  other  diastolic  and  sharp. 

Figure  83,  from  the  same  patient  as  figure  82. 
Period  of  the  acme  of  pericardial  ejfusion. 
Third  and  fourth  days  after  admission. 

The  explanation  of  pericardial  eDTusiou  and  dulnoss  given  with  figure  82,  applies  also  to 
this  figure. 

The  pericardial  effusion,  which  distended  the  sac  on  the  day  of  admission  (see  fig.  82)  has 
steadily  increased  in  quantity  since  tlien,  so  that  the  whole  pericardium  has  become  enlarged, 
and  has  yielded  sideways,  and  especially  to  the  left ;  but  it  has  not  lengthened  from  above 
downwards.  In  this  patient,  therefore,  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space) 
during  the  acme  is  unusually  wide,  and  especially  along  its  left  border;  this  increased  width 
being  fully  as  great  above  over  the  great  vessels  (1,  1),  as  lower  down  over  and  below  the 
heart  (2,  2,  3,  3).  The  left  boundary  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  over  the  great 
arteries  (I,  1)  extends  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  the  first  and  second 
spaces;  while  the  left  boundary  of  the  large  region  of  pericardial  dulness  over  and  below 
tlie  heart,  extends  fully  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  mammary  line  (2,  2,  3,  3).  In  all 
other  respects,  except  the  increase  of  the  dulness  to  the  left,  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness 
corresponds  with  figure  82,  taken  on  the  day  of  admission.  The  apex  of  the  left  ventricle 
seems  in  this  case  to  be  behind  the  fourth  left  rib  or  space,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  probably^  extends  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  fifth  left  cartilage,  and  across  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  sternum  ;  the  heart  having  been  much  elevated  by  the  increase  of 
the  fluid,  which  interposes  itself  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  at  its  lower  border 
and  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

The  prominence  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium  has  increased. 

The  impulse  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  felt  beating  (4t]i  day)  from  the  first  to  the  third  left  costal 
cartilages,  while  the  third  and  fourth  spaces  are  retracted  during  the  systole  (see  the  curved 
and  straight  lines  in  those  spaces).  These  movements  give  to  the  impulse  the  appearance 
of  an  undulation.  The  interposition  of  the  fluid  between  the  apex  and  lower  border  of  the 
front  of  the  heart  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  has  combined  with  the  elevation  of  the  organ  to 
raise  the  impulse. 

For  later  views  of  this  case  see  figures  84,  85,  p.  549. 


third  cartilage  in  seven  cases.  In  one 
patient  only  did  tlic  dulness  on  its  first 
observation  reacli  as  high  as  the  second 
space. 

The  increase  of  the  region  of  dulness 
over  the  pericardium  was  sometimes  grad- 
ual, sometimes  rapid.  In  rare  instances 
tlie  gradual  ascent  was  slow  and  irregular. 
As  a  rule,  liowever,  the  ascent  was  rapid. 

The  contour  of  the  area  of  duhiess  on 
percussion  over  the  pericardium  when 
swollen  with  fluid  in  acute  rheumatism 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  outline 
of  the  sac  when  distended  with  water 
after  death.  (See  figures  79,  80,  p.  540).  ' 
In  a  paper  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
Transactions  I  gave  illustrations  of  the 
area  of  pericardial  dulness  in  which  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  efiusion  were  ascer- 
tained with  care,  and  I  here  give  fi"-urcs 
of  those  cases  (figs.  82,  83,  p.  544 ;  84,  85, 
p.  o49 ;  80,  87,  p.  551  •,  88,  89,  p.  553);  and 
elsewhere,  views  taken  from  a  case  of 
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pericarditis  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  which 
show  the  same  point  during  various  stages 
of  the  affection.  (See  figures  90,  91,  p. 
559;  92,  93,  p.  575;  94,  p.  570.) 

The  form  of  the  region  of  pericardial 
dulness  changes  as  its  area  increases,  its 
upper  boundary  being  then  on  a  higher 
level  over  the  sternum  than  over  the 
costal  cartilages,  instead  of  being,  as  in 
health,  on  the  same  level.  The  pericar- 
dial dulness,  at  the  same  time,  extends 
further  downwards  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  figures  just  referred  to,  so  as  to  in- 
trude on  the  abdomen,  and  to  replace  the 
liver  and  stomach  to  a  degree  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  the  effused  fluid. 

When  the  increase  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium reaches  its  height,  and  the  sac  is 
completely  distended,  the  area  of  dulness 
over  the  affected  region  is  pyramidal,  or, 
more  exactly,  pear-shaped,  and  it  extends 
over  and  beyond  the  heart,  and  in  front 
of  the  great  vessels.    The  inner  borders 
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of  the  rii^lit  and  loft  luiifrs  are  pushed  to 
eaeli  side  by  the  distended  sac,  so  as  to 
expose  tiie  whole  of  the  heart  and  the 
great  vessels. 

The  region  of  dulness  over  the  great 
vessels  extends  upwards  from  the  level  of 
the  third  cartilages,  sometimes  as  high  as 
across  tiie  middle  of  tlic  manubrium,  or 
witiiin  an  inch  of  the  top  of  tlie  sternum, 
hut  more  usually  to  a  little  above  the 
junction  of  tiie  manubrium  witli  the  long 
bone  of  the  sternum,  or  about  two  indie's 
below  the  upper  end  of  the  bone.  Tiiis 
space  of  dulness  over  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  extends  across  the  whole 
"width  of  the  sternum  and  reaches  some 
distance  to  the  left  of  it,  in  the  first  and 
second  spaces. 

The  area  of  the  region  of  dulness  over 
the  heart  itself  and  tlie  lower  portion  of 
the  distended  pericardium,  may  extend 
across  the  chest  from  an  inch  or  more  to 
the  right  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ster- 
num to  an  inch  beyond  the  left  nipple  ; 
and  from  above  downwards  from  the 
second  cartilage  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sixth  cartilage.  The  extreme  measure- 
ment from  side  to  side  of  the  wbole  region 
of  pericardial  dulness  may  vary  from  lour 
and  a  half  to  six  inches,  and  somewhat 
diagonally  from  above  downwards,  from 
five  and  a  half  to  seven  inches. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  region  of  dul- 
ness, from  side  to  side,  for  the  extent  of 
about  two  inches  from  above  downwards, 
is  situated  below  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart ;  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
efl'used  fluid,  which  here,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  displaces  the  heart  upwards,  and 
the  diaphragm,  stomach,  and  liver  down- 
wards to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  the  efl'usion. 

The  width  of  the  region  of  pericardial 
dulness  in  front  of  the  great  arteries  is 
usually  about  two  inches,  and  this  region 
usuallv  ascends  above  the  upper  boundary 
of  thehe  xrt  to  an  extent  varying  from  one 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

This  upper  region  of  pericardial  dulness 
over  the  great  arteries,  which  is  two  inches 
wide,  is  much  narrower  tiianthe  great  re- 
gion of  dulness  over  the  heart  itself,  which 
at  its  upper  portion  is  above  four  inches 
wide,  the  greater  width  of  the  cardiac 
portion  of  the  region  of  dulness  being 
gained  chiefly  to  the  left.  This  sudden 
widening  of  the  area  of  pericardial  dulness 
from  distension  of  the  sac  gives  that  area 
a  peaked  form  above,  and  an  indented 
outline  along  its  left  upper  border,  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  equally  high  and 
extensive  area  of  cardiac  dulness  due  to 
adherent  pericardium  and  valvular  dis- 
ease, when  the  heart  is  enlarged  in  all 
directions  and  especially  upwards  and  to 
the  left,  and  when  the  upper  left  border 
of  the  region  of  cardiac  dulness  presents  a 


very  gradual  inclination  downwards  and 
to  tiie  left  witliout  a  break.  (Compare 
figure  88  with  figure  81),  j).  ,05,3.)  This 
pear-shaped  outline  of  tlu;  region  of  dul- 
ness over  the  pericardium  is  qiiite  charac- 
teristic, and  indicates  with  certainty  the 
presence  of  extensive  ellusion  into  the 
sac. 

Among  the  forty-four  cases,  the  ujiper 
boundary  of  the  region  of  dulness  when 
the  eflusion  had  reached  its  acme  was 
over  tlie  first  sjiace  or  second  cartilage  in 
ten  cases,  over  the  second  space  in  twenty- 
two,  and  over  the  third  cartilage  in  twelve. 
In  those  cases  that  sufi'ered  a  relapse,  the 
first  acme  was  as  a  rule  higher,  and  the 
second,  and  scill  more  the  third  acme  were 
lower  than  the  single  acme  in  cases  that 
had  no  relapse. 

If  the  position  of  the  upper  boundary  of 
the  pericardial  dulness  over  the  cartilages 
and  their  spaces  is  known,  the  whole  area 
of  the  region  of  dulness  over  the  pericar- 
d'mm  may  be  inferred  with  considerable 
accuracy  ;  since  the  whole  outHne  of  that 
area  shrinks  when  its  upper  boundary  is 
lowered,  and  Avidens  when  it  is  raised. 
In  this  respect  with  certain  definite  reser- 
vations, the  upper  border  of  the  region  of 
pericardial  dulness  over  the  cartilages  and 
spaces  to  the  left  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  sternum,  serves  to  measure  the  whole 
area  of  dulness  and  to  define  its  complete 
outline ;  just  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  or  the  rise  and  fail  of  a  flood  indi- 
cated on  a  measuring  post,  will  tell  any 
one  accurately  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
or  the  contour  lines  of  the  country,  the 
exact  area  over  which  the  land  is  covered 
by  water. 

If  the  upper  boundary  of  pericardial 
dulness  reach  to  the  second  space,  the 
contour  line  defining  the  dulness  extends 
— to  M'ithin  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  ster- 
num ;  an  inch  beyond  the  right  edge  of 
the  lower  half  of  that  bone  ;  and  more 
than  an  inch  below  its  lower  end,  where 
it  may  descend  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  ;  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  left  sixth  cartilage ;  and  about  an 
inch  beyond  the  left  nipple.    (See  figures 
88,  p.  .').0.3  ;  91,  p.  .559. )   If  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  dulness  be  limited  by  the  third 
space,  the  boundar}'  line  extends — across 
the  sternum  on  a  level  with  the  third 
costal  cartilages ;  to  the  right  edge  of 
that  bone  ;  and  to  fully  half  an  inch  below 
its  lower  end ;  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sixth  cartilage  ;  and  to  the  left  nipple. 
(See  figures  84,  p.  549  ;  90,  p.  559.)  The 
lungs,   the  diaphragm,   the  liver,  and 
stomach  arc  all  correspondingly  displaced, 
to  a  greater  degree  all  round  when  the 
upper  limit  of  dulness  is  over  the  second 
cartilage  ;  and  to  a  lesser  degree  all  round 
when  that  limit  is  over  the  third  space. 
The  intermediate  position  of  the  ujiper 
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edge  of  dulness  over  the  other  cartilajres 
ami  spaces  gives  an  intermediate  outline 
of  the  whole  area. 

The  restrictions  to  this  rule  are  due  to 
age  and  sex,  to  previous  affections  of  other 
organs,  to  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  of 
old  standing,  to  coinciding  affections  of 
the  lungs,  especially  the  left  lung,  to  the 
duration  of  the  attack  of  pericarditis  and 
the  occurrence  of  relapses,  to  accompany- 
ing endocarditis,  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  to  its  terminations,  whether 
in  complete  restoration  to  health,  the 
valves  being  intact,  in  valvular  disease, 
or  in  pericardial  adhesions.  These  re- 
strictions are  numerous  in  appearance, 
hut  practically  they  seldom  interfere 
with  the  rule  just  stated  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  whole  area  of  dulness 
with  the  boundary  of  a  particular  part 
of  it. 

The  rule  that  the  region  of  pericardial 
dulness  in  rheumatic  pericarditis  enlarges 
over  corresponding  areas  in  different  cases, 
holds  good  in  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  women.  In  men,  however,  the 
bony  framework  of  the  chest  is  larger, 
the  lungs  are  more  ample  and  cover  the 
heart  to  a  greater  extent,  and  the  dia- 
phragm is  lower  than  in  boys,  j'ouths,  or 
women.  Tiie  result  is,  that  in  men  both 
the  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  the 
region  of  pericardial  dulness  are  lower 
than  in  the  classes  just  spoken  of.  Thus 
the  upper  boundary  of  dulness  during  the 
acme  was  over  the  third  cartilage  in  8  out 
of  14  cases  of  rheumatic  pericai'ditis  in 
men  ;  while  in  the  whole  of  those  of  the 
female  sex  so  affected,  except  one,  that 
boundary  was  above  the  third  cartilage. 
In  nearly  one-third,  or  3  in  11  of  the  male 
youths  with  rheumatic  pericarditis,  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  region  of  dulness 
during  the  acme  was  over  the  third  car- 
tilage. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
male  sex,  the  lungs  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  are  more  largely  developed 
than  in  the  female  sex. 

AVlien  rheumatic  pericarditis  attacks  a 
heart  enlarged  from  previous  valvular 
disease,  the  pericardial  sac,  being  more 
ample,  is  capable  of  containing  a  larger 
amount  of  fluid,  and  the  region  of  peri- 
cardial dulness  is  of  greater  relative  width 
than  when  the  affection  attacks  the  virgin 
heart. 

If  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  shrinks, 
owmg  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  com- 
pression of  that  lobe  and  of  the  left  bron- 
chus by  the  swollen  sac,  and  of  pleurisy 
with  or  without  pulmonary  apoplexy,  a 
condition  of  things  by  no  means  unusual, 
the  whole  area  of  pericardial  dulness 
tends  towards  the  left,  and  its  left  border 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  ribs  at 
the  side. 

Cham/es  in  the  Form  of  the  Otdline  of 
L  encardial  Dulness  cmised  by  Variations  in 


the  Progress  and  Terminalion  of  the  Affec- 
tion.—U  the  attack  lasts  long,  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  as  I  have  already  stated,  be- 
comes softened,  it  yields  sideways,  and 
becomes  widened  to  the  left  and  right, 
while  it  is  not  proportionally  lengthened 
above  and  below  (see  figure  81,  p,  541). 
This  is  especially  to  he  noted  when  re- 
lapses take  place,  and  when  the  effusion, 
after  lessening  in  quantity,  again  in- 
creases.   (See  figure  94,  p.  576.) 

If  the  affection  passes  quickly  through 
its  stages,  and  the  recovery  is  perfect,  the 
heart  being  restored  to  health,  the  changes 
of  the  increase,  the  acme,  and  the  decline 
of  the  pericardial  effusion  and  of  the  area 
of  pericardial  dulness  pass  through  the 
course  I  have  described.  (See  figures  82, 
83,  p.  544;  84,  85,  p.  549.) 

If,  however,  the  heart  becomes  enlarged 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  valvular 
disease,  the  lessening  and  disappearance 
of  the  effusion  are  delayed,  and  the  area 
of  dulness  is  somewhat  widened  and 
lowered,  especially  towards  the  left. 

If  along  with  valvular  disease,  adhe- 
sions of  the  heart  are  established,  the 
whole  organ  is  enlarged,  upwards,  down- 
wards, and  sideways.  The  outline  of  the 
area  of  dulness  loses  its  characteristic 
pear-shaped  form,  and  its  peaked  outline 
over  the  great  vessels  gives  place  to  a 
gradual  widening  of  that  area  from  above 
downwards,  that  corresponds  with  the  en- 
larged outhne  of  the  heart  itself.  (Com- 
pare figure  88  with  figure  89,  p.  553.) 


PROinNEirCE  OVER  THE  EeGIOK  OF 

TIIE  Pericardium. 

Increased  dulness  on  percussion  over 
the  region  of  the  pericardium  is  the  only 
reliable  sign  of  the  increase  of  fluid  in  the 
sac.  Increased  prominence  of  the  costal 
cartilages  over  the  heart,  with  widening 
of  the  si)aces  between  them,  form,  how- 
ever, a  secondary  sign  of  some  interest 
and  value. 

In  my  paper  before  alluded  to,  I  state 
that  the  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac 
by  fluid,  besides  displacing  the  surround- 
ing organs,  pushes  forward  the  sternum, 
elevates  the  costal  cartilages  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh,  widens  the  spaces 
between  the  cartilages  and  ribs  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  pushes 
outwards  the  sixth  left  rib,  and  causes 
some  degree  of  prominence  over  the  left 
side. 

This  condition  was  observed  with  care 
in  one  or  more  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis 
examined  by  me  in  the  Nottingham  Hos- 
pital. I  find  that  prominence  over  the 
region  of  the  pericardium  was  noticed  by 
me  in  10  of  03  cases  of  rheumalic  pericar- 
ditis under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital.   More  than  three-fourths  of  those 
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patients  (l.-  in  10)  were  males,  ^vh\U•  only 
4  wurt;  li'males.  Tlic;  cardiac-  prominence 
is  ol)seiu-e(i  in  women  hy  tin;  ina.nma  ; 
tliat  sign  liuving  i)een  oijserved  in  011)3' 
onc-seventli  of  the  female  eases  of  rlicu- 
matic  pericarditis  (4  in  27),  while  it  Avas 
noticed  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  male 
cases  (15  in  at;). 

The  increased  prominence  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  M-as  usually  noticed  when 
the  clUision  into  the  pericardium  was  at 
its  height,  and  it  lessened  when  the  effu- 
sion declined.  In  the  greater  number  of 
the  cases  (12  in  19),  the  prominence  over 
the  region  of  the  heart  is  deseril)cd  in 
general  terms,  but  in  seven  its  area  was 
specified.  In  one  of  these  it  extended 
from  the  second  cartilage  to  the  sixth;  in 
two,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth;  in  three, 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  ;  and  in  the  re- 
maining one,  from  the  fourth  cartilage  to 
the  sixth. 

In  these  cases  the  cartilages  yielded  to 
the  distension  of  the  sac,  and  were  dis- 
placed by  it  forwards  and  upwards  ;  with 
the  good  eftect  of  somewhat  relieving  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  swollen  sac  on 
those  important  structures,  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus,  the 
tt'sophagus,  and  the  aorta,  that  are  situ- 
ated between  the  back  of  the  pericardium 
and  the  hodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebraj. 
The  prominence  over  the  cardiac  region 
caused  by  the  forward  pressure  of  the"  en- 
larged pericardium,  points  out  that  a  seri- 
ous counter-pressure  backwards  is  exerted 
at  the  same  time  on  the  three  vital  tubes 
that  I  have  just  named,  which  convey  air 
to  the  lungs,  and  especially  the  left  lung, 
food  to  the  stomach,  and  blood  to  the 
lowerhalf  of  the  frame.  Indeed,  the  true 
value  of  this  sign  is  that  its  presence  re- 
veals to  us  at  the  surface,  the  existence  of 
deep  and  serious  pressure  on  important 
internal  parts,  a  pressure  that  is  aug- 
mented when  the  superficial  prominence 
increases,  and  that  is  relieved  when  that 
prominence  lessens. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  the  same 
time  liiat  the  sternum  and  cartilages  over 
the  region  of  the  distended  pericardium 
are  rendered  prominent  with  the  effect  of 
somewhat  lessening  the  pressure  of  the 
swollen  sac  upon  the  bifurcation  oi"  the 
trach(!a,  the  left  bronchus,  the  a'so])hagus 
and  the  aorta— the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
spinal  column  deepens  itself  and  curves 
backwards  so  as  to  afford  increased  spacje 
for  the  swollen  sac,  and  those  important 
tubes  that  are  compressed  by  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  patient  sits  up,  and  (!ven 
leans  forward,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  gravi- 
tation downwards  and  forwards  of  the 
fluid  in  the  pericardium.  ]3y  Ibis  attitude, 
and  the  deepened  spinal  curvature,  in- 


deed, the  pressure  of  the  distended  sac 
upon  tiiose  vital  parts  in  materially  les- 
seiKHl,  breathing  and  swallowing  are  ren- 
dered less  diflicult,  and  blood  is  sui)plied 
through  the  descending  aortii  with  greater 
freedom  to  the  body  and  lower  limbh. 


The  Position  of  thk  Impulse  of  the 
Heakt  in  Cases  of  Pekicakditis. 

When  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium has  increased  so  as  to  enlarge 
tlie  area  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  im- 
pulse is  raised  and  extended  outwards. 

I  gave  figures  of  three  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis with  great  increase  of  fluid  in  the 
sac,  in  my  paper  on  the  position  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  in  which  the  impulse  was 
present  in  the  third  and  fourth  spaces,  in- 
stead of  occupying  its  usual  position  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces.  In  that  paper, 
attention  was  I  believe  called  for  the  first 
time  to  the  elevation  of  the  impulse  in 
cases  of  pericarditis  with  efi'usiou  into  the 
sac. 

In  thirty-seven  of  the  forty-four  cases 
of  rheumalic  pericarditis,  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  impulse  during  successive 
visits  is  stated,  in  five  others  the  impulse 
is  described,  but  its  situation  is  not  .speci- 
fied, and  in  the  remaining  two  the  im- 
pulse was  almost  or  quite  imperceptible. 

In  examining  these  cases  I  shall  study 
the  position  of  the  impulse  from  two 
points  of  view,  (1)  the  elevation  of  its 
lower  boundary;  (2)  its  diflusion  into  the 
higher  intercostal  spaces  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  increase  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 

(1)  TheElevation  of  <7ieLower  Boundary 
of  the  Ii)ipithe.—ln  fourteen  cases,  the  ex- 
tent of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  pericardium  increased,  and 
the  effusion  attained  to  its  acme  after  the 
first  observation  ;  and  in  twelve  of  these 
the  impulse  occupied  a  higher  position  at 
the  time  of  the  acme  than  at  that  of  the 
first  observation,  while  in  tAVO  its  position 
was  unchanged. 

In  twenty-two  of  the  patients  the  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  Avas  /at  its 
greatest  height  or  acme  at  the  time  of  the 
first  observation  ;  and  as  the  eflusion  les- 
sened, in  eighteen  of  these  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  impulse  fell,  in  three  it 
was  stationary,  and  in  one  it  became 
higher  in  position. 

"We  thus  see  that  in  thirty  of  these 
thirty-seven  cases  of  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis^ the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse 
was  raised  in  position  when  the  amount 
of  eflusion  in  the  pericardium  was  at  its 
acme. 
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Fig.  85. 
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For  previous  views  of  this  case,  see  figures  82,  83,  page  544.  _ 
Figure  84,  from  a  youth  aged  17,  affected  with  rheumatic  pericarditis. 
Pet-iod  of  the  decline  of  the  pericardial  effusion.  t    .  • 

Sixth  day  after  the  acme  of  pericardial  effusion,  eighth  day  after  admission. 
The  pericardial  efusion  has  diminished  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  sac,  no  longer  c  istended 
has  contracted,  so  "that  it  lias  lost  its  pear-shaped  form,  and  resnmed  more  nearly  that  ot  t  c 
heart  itself,  a  little  modified  and  enlarged  by  undue  fulness  above.  The  lower  boidei  of  t  le 
heart  is  much  lower  than  during  the  acme,  being  situated  behind  the  fifth  cartilage,  and  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  is  much  higher  ;  it  no  longer  protrudes  into  the  epigastiic 
space,  but  has  shrunk  upwards,  being  situated  behind  the  upper  third  ot  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, and  behind  or  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  left  cartdage  1  he  right  ventiicle 
and  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  are  exposed  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  conns  arteriosus 
and  of  the  front  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  ascending  aorta,  are 

covered  with  lung.  -,  ,-,    i       •  i    i  „  i„ 

The  prominence  orer  the  pericardium  has  almost  disappeared  and  the  left  side  has  neaiiy 

resumed  its  natural  shape.  .  ,    ,    ,  i  <. 

The  region  of  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space)  corresponds  with  the  lessened  amount 
of  the  pericardial  effusion,  and  instead  of  being  pcar-sliaped,  or  longer  than  it  is  broad,  as  it 
was  durin-T  the  acme,  it  has  now  more  nearly  the  contour  of  the  natural  region  of  cardiac 
dulness,  and  is  broader  than  it  is  long.  It  still,  however,  presents  a  peaked  form  at  its 
upper  border  behind  tlio  sternum,  where  that  border  is  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage,  and 
where  it  is  still  much  higher  than  its  upper  border  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  third  left  space.  Its  lower  border  is  situated  behind  the  upper  third  of  the 
ensiforra  cartilage ;  and  its  right  and  left  borders  are  respectively  behind  the  right  margin  of 
the  sternum,  and  within  the  left  nipple.  ■  . 

Tlie  impulse  is  felt  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  left  spaces,  being  feeble  m  the 
fourtli  space.    (See  the  curved  and  circular  lines  in  those  spaces.) 

Figure  85,  from  the  same  patient  as  figures  82,  83,  84. 

Period  of  the  disappearance  of  the  pericardial  effusion  and  restoration  of  the  heart  to  its  natural 
position,  whicli  is,  liowever,  still  rather  higli. 

Eighth  day  after  the  acme  of  pericardial  effusion,  tenth  day  after  admission. 

There  is  no  pericardial  effusion,  and  tlie  chest  has  resumed  its  natural  shape. 

The  region  of  cardiac  dulness  (see  the  black  space)  has  regained  its  natural  form,  and  is  no 
longer  preteriiaturally  liigher  behind  the  sternum  tlian  to  the  left  of  it.  Its  upper  boundary 
is  situated  beliind  the  fourth  cartilage,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  sternum,  its  lower 
boundary,  is  behind  tlie  fifth  space  and  the  upper  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  its  right 
margin  is  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  and  its  left  border  is  fully  half 
an  inch  within  the  mammary  line. 


In  one-fifth  of  the  cases  (7  in  37)  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  impnlse  was  pushed 
up  as  higli  as  the  tliird  space,  and  in 
three-fiftlis  of  them  it  was  present  in  tlie 
fourth  space  (21  in  37).    In  two  patients, 


one  with  disease  of  tlic  aortic  and  mitral 
valves,  the  other  with  that  of  tlie  mitral 
valve  alone,  of  some  standing,  the  im- 
pulse was  seated  in  the  sixth  space,  in 
tlircc  cases  it  occupied  the  iiftii  space,  and 
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ill  three  it  was  felt  over  the  tliird  cnrti- 

Tiio  existence  of  previous  valvular  dis- 
ease, owing  to  the  increased  size  of  tlie 
heart  ui  such  cases,  exercised  a  marked 
nitluence  on  tlu;  position  of  tiie  lower 
boundary  of  tlie  impulse,  and  as  a  rule 
lessened  or  prevented  its  ascent  durin*-- 
the  acme  of  tlie  elVusion.  Thus,  of  live  pa" 
tients  of  this  class,  all  of  whom  had  allec- 
tion  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  one  of  them 
of  the  aortic  valve  also,  in  two  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  impulse  occupied  the 
sixth  space,  in  two  the  fiilh  space,  and  in 
one  it  was  seated  in  the  fourth  space. 

If  we  deduct  from  the  thirty-seven  cases 
these  five  with  valvular  disease,  which 
are  exceptional  both  in  their  nature  and 
as  regards  the  influence  of  the  effusion  on 
the  seat  of  tiie  impulse,  we  find  that  in 
only  one  of  the  remaining  thirty-two  pa- 
tients was  the  lower  boundary  of  the  im- 
pulse as  low  as  the  fifth  space  durin"-  the 
acme  of  the  eflusion. 

These  cases  of  previous  valvular  disease 
are  exceptional  in  another  point  of  view. 
In  three  of  these  five  patients  the  position 
of  the  lower  houndary  of  the  impulse  was 
not  higher  during  the  acme  of  the  effusion 
tlnn  at  other  times.  If  we  deduct  these 
five  cases  from  the  thirty-seven  under 
review,  we  find  that  in  only  three  of  the 
remaining  thirty-two  cases  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse 
unchanged  during  the  acme  of  the  eflusion 
while  in  twenty-nine  of  them  it  was  defi- 
nitely higher  than  in  health. 

Extent  to  which  the  Lower  Boundary  of 
the  Inqmlse  wm  liaised,  when  the  Effusion 
into  the  Pericardium  was  at  its  Ilchjht  or 
Acme.— In  the  twelve  patients  in  whom 
the  acme  of  the  effusion  was  reached  after 
the  first  observation  of  increased  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  in  whom  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  impulse  was  then  ele- 
vated, the  impulse  at  its  lower  boundary 
ascended  two  spaces  in  two  instances 
(compare  figure  90  with  figure  91,  p.  5."59),  a 
space  and  a  half  in  one,  one  space  in  six, 
and  less  than  a  space  in  three  cases  ;  and 
it  descended  after  the  acme  two  .spaces  in 
five  instances,  one  space  in  five,  less  than 
a  space  in  one,  and  in  the  remainim;  case 
its  descent  was  not  observed. 
_  In  the  eighteen  cases  in  which  the  effu- 
sion had  attained  to  its  acme  at  the  time 
of  the  first  observation  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  impulse  subse(|uently  desc(!nded 
two  spaces  in  three  patients,  one  space  in 
thirteen,  one  rih's  breadth  in  one,  and 
half  a  .space  in  one  case. 

If  we  combine  these  thirty  ca.ses  in  one 
group,  we  finrl  that  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  impulse  was  higher  during  the 
acme  of  the  effusion  than  in  the  natural 
state  by  two  spaces  in  eight  cases,  by  one 
space  in  nineteen,  and  by  less  than  a  space 
in  three  cases. 


Descent  of  tJui  Lower  JioiinOMnj  of  lice  Iru- 
'putse  in  amnection  reHpeclively  with  l/ie  In- 
<-rease  the  An,u!,  and  tlui  jjecline  of  the 
J'  Imd  UI  the  Perkardiwm.-ln  the  twelve 
I  cases  m  which  the  impulse  at  its  lower 
I  ;;;"''^  '"T  ascended  to  its  highest  point 
altei  the  first  observation,  and  dnrin''  the 
period  of  the  increase  of  the  i.ericaTdial 
eflusion,  the  time  occupied  by  lis  ascent 
wa.s  from  one  to  two  days  in  nine  cases, 
and  from  four  to  six  days  in  three  cases. 

i  lie  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  fell 
Ironi  Its  highest  position  to  its  natural  one 
111  from  one  to  two  days  in  ten  cases,  in 
Irom  three  to  nine  days  in  eighteen,  and 
III  sixteen  days  in  two  out  of  a  total  of 
thirty  cases  The  ascent  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  impulse  was  therefore 
more  rapid  than  its  descent. 

lielution  between  the  Extent  <f  the  Effvsirm 
in  the  Pericardium,  and  the  Ilciyht  if  the 
Loicer  Boundary  of  the  Impzdse.  ~  The 
clinical  facts  just  given  .show  tiiat  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  was  raised 
by  the  increase  of  the  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium ;  and  we  find,  therefore,  as  a  rule  a 
relation  between  the  extent  of  the  effusion 
and  the  height  of  the  impulse  in  these 
cases  of  pericarditis.    But  this  rule  is  re- 
versed in  a  small  group  of  exceptional 
,  cases,  amounting  to  seven,  in  which  the 
upper  limit  of  the  effusion  was  as  high  as 
the  first  space  or  the  second  cartifaf^e ; 
j  while  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse 
was  present  m  the  .sixth  space  in  one,  in 
the  fifth  space  in  two,  in  the  fourth  space 
in  three,  and  in  the  third  space  in  only 
one  of  these  cases.    Three  of  these  pa- 
tients in  whom  the  impulse  was  low  had 
valvular  disease  of  old  standing,  a  condi- 
tion that,  as  I  have  already  shown,  pre- 
vents or  lessens  the  ascent  of  the  impulse. 

(2)  The  Diffusion  of  the  Imjndse  over  the 
Higher  Intercostal  Spaces  during  the  Aane, 
and  Decline  of  the  Fluid  in  the  Pericardium. 
—In  three-fifths  of  the  cases  (22  in  37) 
the  impulse,  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of 
the  effusion,  extended  upwards  above  its 
lower  boundary  to  the  extent  of  one  or 
more  of  the  higher  intercostal  .spaces.  In 
more  than  one-half  of  the.sc  cases  the  im- 
pulse was  felt  beating  as  hiirh  as  the 
.second  space  (12  in  22),  while  in  less  than 
one-half  of  them  its  upper  limit  was  the 
third  space  (10  in  22).    The  extent  to 
which  the  impulse  was  felt  in  the  higher 
spaces  was  naturally  regulated  by  the 
position  of  its  lower  b'oundarv.    Tluis,  the 
impulse  was  bounded  below  "by  the  foiirtii 
.space  in  ten  cases,  and  in  eiv'lit  of  these  it 
extended  uj)  to  the  third  .space  or  carti- 
lage, and  to  the  second  space  in  only  two  ; 
while  in  eight  other  patients  the  inipulse, 
which  was  bounded  below  by  the  third 
space  or  cartilage,  spread  upwards  to  the 
second  sjiace.     According,  therefore,  to 
the  degree  to  M-hich  the  impulse  was 
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■A  ncrc.A  ^'!  nffppfpd  with  rheumatic  pericarditis. 
Figure  86  from  a  housemaid  aged  17,  attectea  wu  admission. 

e,„l  of  tl?e  „«nibrii,m  ...d  th.  s.cond  l*'  /""; ''»",  ,,'"  '„„r  £1™!,  to  th.  riglit  of  the 
and  the  middle  of  th.  sislh  cart,  age ;  and  [  ^  »  ™™  „„,.    t,„  area  of  dniness 

lowe,  half  of  the  sternum,  to  J *  ^ho  h.art ;  and  (3,  3)  that  of 

;i;e';l^iio?k'r.sVairbX"o.e*r^^^ 

,     ■    1       1  t1,n,i  in  flexure  83  (acme),  being  situated  in  tlie  second,  third, 

a„i'sst;a»Jn£\"i^crd-»^3, 
.hS^^tixiSfr-ih^iu^sis^s™^ 

::ai'l,r5:ytt'tirpSt:fr??;e  tjtd"  S'^  E.,.  camiages  ven...|ele,  ; 

"lZ;%S.T,?n=\fa\Strr.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Fi°-ure  87  from  the  same  patient  as  figure  86.        ,    ^  , 

Pen-otZ  oy  the  decrease  of  the  pericardial  fusion  after      j'f  Eleventh  day  after 

adSfi£:^^.s^s:=e!!i£ 

The  pericardial  effusion  has  k-ssened  co"SKlerahly,  luU  y  t,U  p^^  exposed; 
pulmonary  artery,  are  also  brought  into  view.  / '\ l^^^^^^*     '  ^^^^^^  at  it    lo^^•er  and 

extends  from  bitween  the  second  spaces,  behind  the  ^t''"^',"^).' f  ^^^^  So   ixtl  cartVl^^^^ 
ensifonn  cartilage  ;  from  the  third  left  space  to  the  "l^"' '  Ift  ma^^^^^^^^ 
from  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  to  a  point  an  inch  beyond  the  left  ^^^^^'^H  i.^undary  is 
is  reason  to  believe  that  adhesions  have  formed  at  tlie  apex,  so  that  the  latter  l.ounaa  y 
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rhe  impulse  of  thoapex  is  f.-lt  in  tlu-  Vivi     J.    ^"'.y  "'"•'•'"^  '"'1';«<I  a  i.i<..re  strip. 

the  ligun,  as  bdn«  present  iu  U   ^M^n^^^^^  report  Imt  I  l.av,  ,,iven  it  in 

tnne  of  tlie  second  ao.ne,  it  was  felt  in  t h  1     ac^is  J'^w  ^^^^^^      T.""  '^"y^"  the 

(«ee.  the  circles  and  our'vcd  line  in  th.Isrspaces  )  '  '^n'^  third  spaces. 

had  t^:::::!  — s^m^'^S'ilI' in^siT seventh  da^ 

was  audible  over  the  ster.fnn.  rn.n  l' el  4     u  f/o  ^:We  thri.'^  T  'r 

thence  down  to  the  tip  of  tl.e  en.iforn.  oa  tilaL  to^^  r^^^^^^  the  second  spaces,  and 

and  over  the  left  cartilages,  Iron,  the    1  nl  to  '^''.^^  1''''' 'he  sternum; 

inches  below  the  heart;  but  it  w  s  L,^d  bt  over  Iw  7'  '  t'IT'""  "^^'^'"^"^  ^''""^  ^wo 
probable  adluisions.  nuiuaiuic  over  the  region  of  the  apex,  wliere  there  were 

For  the  later  views  of  this  case,  see  figures  88,  89,  p.  553. 


mised  by  the  incronsetl  amount  of  fluid  in 
the  pcncardiuni,  it  wan  felt  boatiu"-  in  the 
second  and  third  spaces,  or  the  tidrd  and 
tourth  spaces,  instead  of,  as  in  health,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  spaces. 

In  tiiese  cases  there  were  two  a"-encies 
at  work :  one,  the  increase  of  fluid  in  the 
pericardium,  which  elevated   the  heart 
and  Its  impulse  both  at  their  lower  and 
upper  boundaries  into    the  contracted 
space  at  the  higher  part  of  the  chest,  and 
caused  the  heart  to  beat  against  the  left 
upper  spaces  ;  the  other,  the  enlargement 
trom  distension  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
especially  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  owin^ 
to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  blood 
passes  through  the  lungs  from  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the   pressure  upon  the 
auricles  by  the  fluid  in  the  swollen  sac 
and  the  existence  of  endocarditis  with 
mitral  regurgitation.    The  enlarged  rio-ht 
ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery  displace 
the  lungs,  and  pulsate,  the  former  ao-ainst 
the  third,  the  latter  usually  against  the 
second  space  ;  and  in  that  space  the  double 
beat  of  the  artery  is  then  felt,  the  first 
being  feeble,  the  second  sudden  and  like 
a  shock,  coinciding  with  a  feeble  first  and 
intensUied  second  sound  heard  over  the 
same  situation.    When  the  heart  is  much 
raised,  it  is  evident  that  the  conns  arteri- 
osus must  sometimes  occupy  the  second 
space,  the  puimonarv  artery  beiu"-  ele- 
vated into  the  first  space. 

-^ly'}',  ^^''^'n  tlie  amount  of 

the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  lessened,  the 
jiosition  of  the  impulse,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  as  a  rule  descended  at  its  lower 
boundary,  but  it  generally  retained  its 
place  at  its  upper  boundary.  Somcitimes 
indeed,  the  impulse  extended  upwards  as 
well  as  downwards  during  the  period  of 
tiie  lessening  of  the  effusion. 

The  clinical  facts  (hat  I  have  just  re- 
lated as  to  the  extension  of  the  impulse 
into  the  upper  region  during  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  the  increase,  the  acme 
and  the  decrease  of  the  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  ;  while  its  lower  boundary 
steadily  rose  during  the  increase,  and  fell 
during  the  decrease  of  the  fluid,  are  to  be 


traced  I  consider  to  a  succession  of  causes 
i  have  just  considered  the  two  agencies 
tiiat  are  at  work  to  extend  the  impulse 
into  Its  higher  rejTion  during  the  periods 
ot  the  increase  and  acme  of  the  eflusion  • 
the  increase  namely  of  the  pericardial 
ttiiid  elevating  the  heart  into  the  con- 
tracted space  of  the  chest  above  ;  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
pulmonary  artery  from  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  luncrs.  Durin"- 
the  decline  of  the  fluid  the  first  of  these 
mfluences  is  reversed,  for  the  heart  de- 
scends into  its  natural  place,  where  it 
beats  with  comparative  freedom  ;  but  the 
second  influence,  the  enlargement  of  the 
right  ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery  from 
obstructicju  through  the  luncs,  often  re- 
mains in  full  force  to  retaiu^the  impulse 
in  Its  higher  position  ;  and  this  influence 
IS  frequently  added  to  by  other  causes 
that  have  a  like  effect.    These  additional 
influences  include  the  thickening  and 
matting  of  the  inflamed  pericardium  ;  the 
possible  adhesion  from  pleurisy  of  the 
left  lung  to  the  pericardium  at  its  upper 
border  ;  and  the  deficient  or  absent  ex- 
pansion of  this  portion  of  the  lung  from 
adhesion  and  other  causes,  such  as  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  and  the  imperfect  Gen- 
eral use  of  the  left  lung.    These  views 
derive  additional  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  cases  save  one  in 
which  the  impulse  extended   over  the 
higher  spaces  during  both  the  acme  and 
the  decline  of  the  effusion,  there  was  en- 
docarditis with  mitral  incompetence,  and 
in  several  of  them,  aortic  incompeteuce 
also. 


Position  of  the  Impulse  after  the  Dcrlivc 
of  the  Perimrdial  JEjfmion  during  (he  Later 
K^tar/es  of  Blmmatir,  Pericarditis;  and  after 
its  Cessaiion.— When  the  elfusion  disap- 
pears and  the  heart  resumes  its  natural 
position,  and  when  the  lungs  again  cover 
the  great  vessels  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
organ  in  front,  the  impulse  as  a  rule  de- 
scends into  its  natural  position,  and  is 
again  felt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces. 
In  those  imtients  in  whom  the  heart  be- 
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Fig.  88.  Fig.  89. 
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For  previous  views  of  this  patient  see  figures  86,  87,  page  551. 
Figure  88,  from  a  housemaid  aged  17. 

Period  of  the  second  acme  of  pericardial  effusion  owing  to  a  relapse  of  pericarditis. 

From  tlie  fourteentli  to  the  eighteenth  day  after  admission,  from  the  tenth  to  tlie  fourteenth 
day  after  the  first  acme  (figure  86),  and  from  tlie  third  to  the  seventh  day  after  the  period 
of  decrease  of  the  effusion  illustrated  in  figure  87.    The  period  of  the  acme  lasted  four  days. 

The  explanations  of  pericardial  effusion,  prominence  and  duluess,  given  with  figure  82,  at 
page  544,  apply  also  to  this  figure. 

The  pericardial  effusion  has  increased  again  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  heart  is  consider- 
ahly  enlarged,  and  is  probably  adherent  at  the  apex  ;  its  lower  boundary  is  tlierefore  mucA 
lower  than  during  the  first  acme,  figure  86,  and  apparently  reaches  down  to  the  sixtli  carti- 
lage, and  the  middle  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  effusion  has  increased  very  much,  espe- 
cially upwards,  downwards,  and  to  the  right ;  but  owing  probably  to  adhesions  at  the  apex, 
it  has  been  stationary  or  has  lessened  in  area  at  the  left  side— compared  with  its  amount 
and  area  during  the  period  of  decrease  of  the  effusion  after  the  first  acme  shown  in  figure  87. 
The  effusion  extends  much  higher  and  more  to  the  right  than  during  the  first  acme  (figure 
86),  but  it  is  of  the  same  extent  at  its  lower  and  left  boundaries  in  this  as  in  the  first  acme. 
The  area  of  the  effusion  was  much  wider  in  relation  to  its  length,  and  especially  towards  the 
left,  in  the  single  acme  shown  in  figure  83,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sac  from  long- 
continued  distension,  than  it  is  in  this  instance,  in  which  the  expansion  of  the  sac  to  the  left 
has  been  apparently  stopped  by  the  probable  adhesion  of  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 

The  whole  front  of  the  heart  and  great  arteries  is  exposed,  including  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  ascending'  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  region  of  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space),  correspondini-  to  the  pericardial  effu- 
sion, extends  very  high,  or  to  within  an  inch  of  the  episternal  notch  ;  far  to  the  right,  or 
nearly  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  sternum;  low  down,  or  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
carti  age;  and  owing  probably  to  adhes^ions  at  the  apex,  proportional  el  v  less  far  to  the  left, 
or  fully  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  mammary  line.  The  region  of  dnlness  over  the  arteries 
IS  unusual  y  high  and  narrow.  Its  width  on  the  first  day  of  the  acme  was  little  more  than 
one  inch  ;  but  it  had  increased  to  about  two  inches  on  the  fourth  day,  when  its  upper  border 
was  not  quite  so  high  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  acme  at  its  upper  part. 

J  he  impulse  is  extensive  but  not  strong,  the  double  pulsation  over  the  pulmonary  artery 
being  felt  over  the  second  and  third  spaces  ;  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  over  the  third, 
lourtii,  ana  tilth  spaces,  where  it  extends  beyond  the  nipple  (see  the  curved  lines  and  circles 
111  t  iose  spaces),  riie  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  has  therefore  been  elevated  from  the 
sixtn  space  to  the  fifth  since  the  period  of  the  decrease  of  the  effusion  following  the  first  acme, 
s^iown  in  hgure  87  ;  it  is,  however,  lower  in  this  second  acme  than  it  was  in  the  first  acme, 
when  It  occupied  the  fourth  space. 
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l)ing  sounds  aro  louder  oror  tho  two  lower  tliirda  of  the  stfinium  and  to  each  side  of  it,  than 
higlier  up. 

Figure  8!),  from  tlio  same;  patient  as  figures  8(3,  87,  88. 
Period  of'  complc.tti  adlu-sinn  of  tlui  pcricanlium  to  the  heart. 

For  yjerioardial  (lulncss — fifty-two  days  after  aduiiasion,  thirty-nine  to  forty-three  days 
after  the  second  acnui. 

Vor  tlio  impulse — eifihty-eight  days  after  admission,  wlien  the  dulness,  tested  by  post- 
mortem examination,  was  aliout  tiie  same  as  on  tlu!  fifty-tliird  day  after  admission. 

Tltf  rci/ion  of  jieriairdidl  duliicss  (set!  tlie  black  space)  is  very  extensive,  measuring  about 
seven  inclies  from  left  to  rigiit,  with  a  slight  downward  inclination,  and  nearly  five  inches 
from  above  downwards.  Its  ui)p(!r  boundary  was  behind  the  lower  bordiM-  of  the  manu- 
brium ;  its  lower  boundary,  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  tlie  sixth  left 
space  and  the  seventh  left  rib:  its  right  boundary  was  situated  midway  between  tlx;  right 
nipple  and  the  edge  of  the  sternum  ;  and  its  left  boundary  extended  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
ribs  at  the  outer  side  of  the  chest. 

The  impulse  on  the  fifty-third  day  was  present  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  spaces  from 
two  inches  within,  to  two  inches  without,  the  nipple  line,  and  was  quite  absent  from  the 
Sternum  and  the  spaces  between  tho  cartilages  ;  since  that  time  the  patient  has  been  getting 
gradually  worse ;  and  the  impulse  has  been  becoming  gradually  stronger  and  more  exten- 
sive, and  is  now,  on  the  eighty-ninth  day,  felt  over  the  whole  sternum,  the  epigastrium,  and 
the  cartilages  to  each  side,  and  on  tho  left  side  down  to  the  seventh  left  rib,  where  it  beats 
against  the  outer  side  of  the  chest  (see  the  curved  lines  occupying  all  that  region).  The 
impulse  heaves  up  rather  slowly  during  the  systole,  and  immediately  after  it,  falls  suddenly 
backward.  The  impulse  in  the  first  and  second  spaces,  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  is 
double,  protruding  slightly  during  the  systole,  and  going  back  with  a  flapping  rapid  move- 
ment during  the  diastole,  conveying  the  impression  of  a  sharp  impulse  or  shock,  synchro- 
nously with  the  second  sound.  Ninety-first  day.  The  impulse  is  Still  felt  over  the  sternum, 
but  feebler  than  two  days  ago,  similar  in  character,  but  not  felt. 


conies  again  healthy  after  the  attack,  the 
size,  position  and  customary  beat  of  the 
organ  are  restored  :  but  in  those  in  whom 
valvular  disease  is  established,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  disease  are  made  appa- 
rent by  the  force,  extent,  and  position  of 
the  impulse.  When  the  resulting  mitral 
disease  is  severe,  the  impulse  of  both  the 
right  and  left  ventricles  is  extended,  and 
is  felt  beating  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
sternum  to  the  left  nipple.  When,  how- 
ever, the  mitral  affection  is  sliglit,  and 
such  as  scarcely  or  not  at  all  to  interfere 
with  the  function  of  the  organ,  then  the 
impulse  resumes  its  natural  boundary  and 
strength;  and  thus  the  impulse  becomes 
a  true  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  valvu- 
lar disease.  When  both  the  aortic  and 
mitral  valves  are  affected,  tlie  apex-beat 
and  the  imi)ulse  generally  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle become  more  markedly  developed, 
the  action  of  the  right  ventricle  l)eing  still 
unduly  strong.  In  those  comparatively 
rare  cases  in  which  tlie  aortic  valve  is 
alone  affected,  the  right  ventricle  is  un- 
touclied  ;  but  the  size  and  force  of  the  left 
ventricle  arc  increased  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  increased  labor  thrown  upon  that 
cavity  by  the  degree  of  the  crippling  of 
the  valve.  T\m  apex-l)cat  and  general 
shock  of  the  left  ventricle  Ixicome  ex- 
tended outwards  beyond  the  left  nijjple, 
and  downwards  into  the  sixth  space,  when 
the  valvular  affection  is  great ;  but  they 
are  held  almost  within  the  natural  limits 
when  it  is  slight.  When  the  heart  he- 
comes  adherent  and  there  is  disease  of  one 
or  more  of  its  valves,  the  impulse  of  the 
orcan  becomes  extended  in  every  dircc- 


tion— to  the  right,  over  and  beyond  the 
sternum  ;  to  the  left  beyond  the  line  of 
the  nipple  ;  downwards,  over  the  ensilbrm 
cartilage,  and  even  below  it  in  the  epigas- 
trium and  especially  upwards,  to  the 
second  space  and  to  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  sternum.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
impulse  bears  at  first  forwards  during  the 
systole,  and  then  drags  the  walls  of  the 
chest  in  a  characteristic  manner  back- 
wards ;  while  in  other  cases,  in  which 
there  is  complete  fibrous  attachment  of 
the  adherent  pericardium  to  the  sternum, 
that  bone  and  the  adjoining  costal  car- 
tilages are  steadily  drawn  inwards  during 
the  systole,  and  spring  forwards  with  a 
shock  during  the  diastole.  An  essential 
difference  is  also  established  between  the 
infiuence  of  respiration  on  the  area  of  the 
impulse  of  the  adherent  and  the  non-ad- 
herent heart.  When  the  heart  is  not  ad- 
herent, a  deep  inspiration,  by  drawing 
down  the  heart  and  covering  it  with  the 
expanded  lungs,  causes  a  complete  transfer 
of  the  impulse  from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
spaces  to  tlie  epigastrium  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  cartilages;  but  when  the 
heart  is  adherent,  tlie  outspread  dragging 
impulse  almost  retains  its  position  during 
a  deep  inspiration,  neither  niatenally  le-ss- 
cninu  its  area  over  its  upper  borders,  nor 
materially  increasing  it  below.  There  is, 
in  short,  "no  transfer,  such  as  occurs  when 
there  are  no  adhesions,  of  the  impulse 
during  a  deep  breath  from  the  intercostal 
spaces  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  epi- 
gastrium and  the  adjoining  left  costal 
cartilages.  Thus  in  a  nntient  who  has 
recovered  from  riieuinatic  endo-pericar- 
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ditis  wc  are  enabled  to  judge  by  the 
position  and  t'orcoot'the  impulse,  whether 
the  valves,  if  alieeted,  are  seriously  or 
only  slightly  alieeted  ;  iiud,  by  the  extent 
to  whieh  the  play  of  the  impulse  is  intlu- 
eneed  by  respiration,  whether  the  valvular 
affection  is  combined  or  not  with  exten- 
sive aud  binding  adhesions  of  the  heart. 


ViBRATiox  OR  Thrill  felt  by  the 
Hand  over  the  REGioisr  of  Peri- 
cardial Pkiction. 

A  sense  of  vibration  or  thrill  was*  felt 
over  the  seat  of  the  friction  sound  at  the 
region  of  its  greatest  intensity  in  fully 
one-fifth  of  the  patients  with  rheumatic 
pericarditis  (13  in  63). 

In  seven  of  the  cases,  or  more  than  one- 
half  of  them,  the  thrill  was  felt  over  the 
whole  region  of  the  impulse,  extending  in 
two  instances  over  the  second  and  third 
left  spaces,  in  one,  over  the  spaces  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth,  in  three,  over  those 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth,  and  in  one, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  spaces. 

In  two  other  instances  the  thrill  was 
confined  to  the  second  space,  apparently 
over  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  three  to  the 
region  of  the  apex,  and  in  the  remaining 
case  it  was  present  both  over  the  second 
space  and  the  apex.  In  all  these  patients 
tile  friction  sound  was  harsh  and  grating, 
vibrating,  or  creaking  in  character. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  vibration 
was  felt  over  the  whole  region  of  the  im- 
pulse, the  thrill  was  present  at  the  time 
of  the  acme  of  the  effusion,  or  in  one  in- 
stance two  days  after  it ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said,  witii  one  exception,  of  those 
in  which  the  vibration  was  felt  in  the 
second  space. 

The  duration  of  the  thrill  was  short.  It 
was  observed  for  only  one  day  in  seven 
cases,  for  two  days  in  three,  for  thn^e 
days  in  two  cases,  and  for  four  consecutive 
days  in  the  remaining  one.  In  two  cases, 
the  thrill,  after  being  absent  from  its  pre- 
vious seat  over  the  body  of  the  heart  for 
several  days,  returned  over  a  limited  space 
when  the  surfaces  were  comparatively 
dry,  the  effusion  having  disappeared. 

The  character  of  the  friction  thrill  or 
vibration  is  peculiar,  and  differs  from  the 
thrill  due  to  altered  blood-currents,  chiefiy 
in  the  following  points.  The  blood-thrill 
presents  a  succession  of  equal  vibrations, 
often  like  those  made  by  the  vibrating 
musical  cord  ;  is  diffused  ";  has  a  focus  of 
greatest  intensity,  from  which  it  lessens 
and  fades  away  all  round  ;  gives  the  im- 
pression to  the  hand  of  being  deeply  sea,ted 
as  well  as  superficial  ;  begins,  when  dias- 
tolic after  the  impulse  ends,  and  often 
continues,  when  systolic,  for  a  short  period  I 
after  the  cessation  of  the  beat  of  the  ven- 
tricle ;   retains  its  character,   position,  ' 


focus  of  intensity,  and  general  outspread, 
unchanged  or  with  only  slight  modifica- 
tions from  day  to  day  :  and  finally,  has  a 
long  previous  history  pointing  to  an  afiec- 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  probably  dating 
from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  The 
friction  thrill  or  vibration,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  shallow,  giving  a  sensation  as  if 
it  were  made  just  under  the  hand  by  the 
rubbing  together  of  two  rough  surfaces  ; 
has  often  a  grating,  rasping,  or  irregu- 
larly vibrating  character ;  presents  no 
focus  of  intensity,  but  is  spread,  with 
varying  force,  over  the  region  of  the  im- 
pulse ;  begins  and  ends  rather  abruptly, 
being  limited  to  the  period  of  the  impulse 
and  not  passing  beyond  or  preceding  it  ; 
does  not  end  with  an  abrupt  shock  ;  is 
short-lived  and  transient,  ?nd,  if  felt  on 
one  or  two  following  days,  it  always 
changes  in  extent,  and  perhaps  in  posi- 
tion, and  alters  in  character  ;  and  finally 
has  a  short  previous  history  of  local  pain, 
extended  dulness  on  percussion,  increased 
prominence  over  the  region  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  elevated  impulse.  Some- 
times, however,  the  blood-thrill  and  the 
friction-thrill  are  so  much  alike  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  hand. 
The  character  of  the  thrill  is,  however,  at 
once  cleared  up  by  the  ear  ;  the  friction- 
thrill  being  accompanied  by  a  friction 
sound  which  is  in  all  cases  increased  by 
pressure,  and  is  most  vibrating,  grating, 
or  creaking  and  harsh  at  the  very  seat  of 
the  vibration ;  while  the  blood-thrill  is 
accompanied  by  the  murmur,  usually 
musical,  that  distinguishes  the  valvular 
afi'ection. 

The  thrill  of  presystolic  murmur  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  position  of  the  thrill 
over  and  to  the  left  of  the  interventricular 
septum,  the  peculiar  large  vibrating  char- 
acter of  the  murmur  ;  the  abrupt  shock 
with  -which  the  thrill  and  murmur  ter- 
minate ;  the  persistency  of  the  thrill, 
murmur,  and  shock  from  day  to  day  ;  and. 
the  long  previous  history. 

The  character  of  the  friction  sound  pre- 
sented in  the  various  cases  a  close  approx- 
imation to  the  character  of  the  thrill  or 
vibration. 

The  sensation  conveyed  to  the  hand 
when  applied  over  the  seat  of  thrill  in  the 
thirteen  cases  under  examination  Avas  not 
always  of  the  same  character.  Thus, 
under  these  circumstances  the  hand  felt  a 
sense  of  grating  or  rasping  in  two,  of 
vibration  in  four,  and  of  thrill  in  seven  of 
the  cases. 

On  listening  over  the  region  of  the 
thrill  or  vibration  in  these  cases  a  loud 
harsh  friction  sound  was  heard  in  seven 
patients,  in  five  of  M'hom  the  sound  was 
described  as  being  "to  and  fro  ;"  in  five 
others  of  them  therp  was  a  noise  resem- 
bling the  creaking  of  leather;  in  three  the 
sound  was  grating,  in  one  rasping,  in  two 
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vibmting,  in  one  giazin<(,  and  in  one 
" cliurninj^."  In  sevin-al  of  tiicHc  cuHe» 
the  friction  .sound  presented,  as  w(!  liavc 
already  seen,  dillerent  piiases  at  different 
periods  of  tlieir  progress.  In  ail  of  them 
the  friction  .sound  became  less  harsh  and 
extensive  when  tlie  vibration  or  thriil 
over  the  region  of  tlie  pericardium  ceased 
t(}  be  i)erceptible. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  wlien  the 
thrill  was  penreptible  in  these  cases,  espe- 
cially if  it  extended  over  the  ventricles, 
and  was  not  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
apex  or  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
area  of  the  friction  sound  was  increased 
as  well  as  the  intensity.  In  one  of  the 
cases  the  rubbing  sound  was  audible  over 
the  whole  front  of  the  chest,  and  in  sev- 
eral of  the  patients  it  spread  downwards 
to  the  ensifbrm  cartilage  and  to  the  left 
and  right  seventh  and  eighth  costal  car- 
tilage. 

The  character  of  the  friction  sound, 
associated  with  the  presence  of  a  thrill 
over  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  whether 
creaking  or  grating,  vibrating  or  rustling, 
or  to  and  fro,  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  section. 

AuSCULTATIOlir. 

Position  and  Character  of  the  Sounds 
heard  over  the  Heart  and  Pericardium  dur- 
ing the  Earhi  Stages  of  Pericarditis.— In 
more  than  one-half  of  my  cases  of  rheu- 
matic pericarditis  (33  in  G3),  I  observed 
the  character  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
at  or  soon  after  the  conmiencement  of  the 
attack,  and  before  the  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  had  arrived  at  its  height.  I 
was  frequently  surprised  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  affection  attained  to- its 
acme.  In  twenty-three  of  these  patients 
friction  sound  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
before  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  had 
reached  its  greatest  amount  •,  and  in  fif- 
teen of  these  the  rul)bing  .sound  was  de- 
tected only  one  day,  and  in  four  two  days 
before  the  time  of  the  acme. 

Modification  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart  at 
the  Commencement  of  Pericarditis,  before 
the  Occurrence  of  Friction  Murmur  or  Fric- 
tion Sound. —  Then;  were  five  cases  in 
which  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  modi- 
fied before  the  oonn-rence  of  a  friction 
sound,  or  the  period  of  the  acme.  In  one 
of  them  the  heart  sounds  were  muffled 
two  days  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
fric^tion  sound  and  the  acme  ;  in  three  oi 
them  those  sounds  wore  rincrintr  in  char- 
acter from  throe  to  four  days  before  the 
acmo  ;  and  in  one  of  those  the  sv.stolic 
sound  was  ronirh  and  unduly  prolonged 
four  davs  before  that  period.  All  the 
cases  of  this  grou])  but  one  presented  on 
pres.sure  either  a  .single  or  double  nnirmiir 
or  a  rubbing  sound  subsequently  to  this 


modification  of  the  heart  Bounds,  and 
before  tlic  occurrence  of  the  acme. 

Position  and  Cliaracter  of  live  Frixikm 
Murmur,  injhwnced  hy  Prcumre,  htard  at 
the  JiKjinninij  <f  PericardUis.—  A  murmur, 
which  was  excited  or  rendered  more  in- 
tense by  pressure,  was  lieard  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  befort;  the  jjeriod  of 
the  acme  of  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
in  eiglit  cases. 

Pain  was  felt  directly  over  the  seat  of 
the  pericardial  inflammation  in  seven  of 
the  ca>-es,  being  excited  by  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  chest  in  three  of  them. 
In  five  of  the  cases  the  pain  was  i)re.sent 
at  the  same  time  as  the  appearance  of  a 
murmur  on  pressure,  and  in  two  tlie  pain 
preceded  the  murmur  by  a  day  or  t  a  o. 

In  four  cases  the  friction  nnn-mur  was 
single  and  systolic.  I^  four  cases  a  double 
murmur,  excited  or  mtensified  by  jires- 
sure,  preceded  the  friction  sound  and  the 
acme  of  pericardial  effusion.  In  the  last 
case  of  this  group,  a  youth  aged  17,  a 
fatal  case,  the  friction  murmur  prevailed 
more  or  less  through  the  whole  of  the  ill- 
ness until  the  heart  became  adherent. 

The  double  friction  murmur,  heard  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  pericarditis,  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  double  mur- 
mur caused  by  aortic  incompetence,  com- 
bined as  it  usually  is  with  mitral  regurgi- 
tation.   It  is  accompanied,  and  often 
jireceded,  by  pain  over  the  lieart,  usually 
increased  by  pressure  ;  it  cf)mes  into  play 
suddenly  ;  its  area  is  limited  to  the  mid- 
dle, or  lower  lialf  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
j  adjoining  left,  and,  on  rare  occasions, 
right  cartilages  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
natural  heart  sounds,  but  is  not  rhythmi- 
cal with  them,  the  heart  sounds  and  mur- 
mur being  heard  as  it  were  side  hy  side  ; 
I  it  does  not  begin  with  a  double  accent,  or 
j  shock,  the  double  accent  or  shock  of  the 
i  natural  heart  .sounds,  but  is  of  equal  in- 
'  tensity  throughout ;  it  is  invariably  ren- 
j  dered  more  intense  by  pressure,  which 
often  converts  it  into  a  true  to  and  fro 
'  frottement,  and  which  always  obscures  or 
silences  the  natural  heart  sounds.    It  is 
not  accompanied  by  marked  visible  pulsa- 
i  tion  of  the  great  arteries  in  the  neck,  or 
i  by  the  sudden  pulse  at  the  wrist  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  audible  when  the  arm  is 
raised  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  extended 
dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of 
the  pericardium  ;  and  as  a  rule  it  speedily 
gives  place  to  a  friction  sound,  with  which, 
however,  it  may  coexist,  being  audible 
beyond  the  circumference  of  the  friction 
sound  ospocially  below,  and  on  either  side. 
{     In  all  these  respects  the  double  friction 
,  murnmr  contrasts  notably  with  the  double 
i  aortic  murmur :  which  is  not  usually  ac- 
comjianied  bv  jiain  over  the  heart;  does 
I  not  come  mto  plav  snddenlv  :  is  not  lim- 
i  ited  in  its  area  to  the  middle  or  lower 
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half  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjoining 
cai-tilages— but  extends  also  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sternum  and  to  its  right ; 
is  rliythmical  with  the  natural  heart 
sounds  ;  eomniences  witii  a  double  aecent 
or  shoek  ;  is  not  rendered  to  a  material 
degree  more  intense  by  pressure,  whieh 
never  converts  it  into  a  friction  sound, 
and  which  never  abolishes  the  double 
accent  with  which  the  double  murmur 
begins  ;  is  accompanied  by  marked  visible 
pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  radial  arte- 
ries, the  pulse  of  the  latter  becoming 
audible  as  a  shock  when  the  arm  is  raised  ; 
is  not  accompanied  by  extension  of  dul- 
nehs  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium  ; 
and  does  not  give  place  suddenly  to  fric- 
tion sound,  but  is  persistent. 

The  single  systolic  friction  murmur  is 
not  so  easily  distinguished  from  the  tri- 
cuspid murmur  as  from  other  systolic 
blood  murmurs,  but  their  difterences  arc 
sufficiently  marked.  The  systolic  friction 
murmur  is  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
pain  over  the  heart,  usually  increased  by 
pressure  ;  comes  into  existence  suddenly  ; 
is  limited  usually  to  the  base  of  the  right 
ventricle,  being  heard  over  the  middle  or 
lower  sternum,  or  over  the  fourth  left 
space ;  is  accompanied  by  the  natural 
first  sound,  but  is  not  rhythmical  with  it, 
the  heart  sound  and  the  murmur  being 
distinctly  heard  side  by  side  ;  does  not 
begin  with  an  accent  or  shock,  the  accent 
or  shock  of  the  natural  first  sound,  but 
begins  and  ends  with  a  single  note  of 
equal  intensity  throughout ;  extends  rarely 
beyond  the  period  of  the  systole  inU)  that 
of  the  diastole  :  is  usually  produced,  and 
invariably  rendered  more  intense  by  pres- 
sure, so  that  it  obscures  or  masks  the 
natural  first  sounds  ;  is  accompanied  by 
extended  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
region  of  the  pericardium  ;  and  speedily 
gives  place  to  a  double  friction  murmur 
or  a  friction  sound. 

The  several  systolic  blood  murmurs 
may  be  thus  distinguished  from  the  single 
or  systolic  friction  murmur. 

The  tricuspid  murnuir  is  more  likely  to 
be  taken  for  a  friction  murmur  than  any- 
other  systolic  murmur,  for  it  is  situated 
over  the  front  of  the  right  ventricle— over 
and  to  the  left  of  tiie  lower  half  of  the 
sternum— and,  like  the  friction  murmur, 
it  is  a  shallow  sound,  and  it  may  appear 
and  vanish  quickly.  It  dilfers,  however, 
in  these  respects ;  it  is  rarely  accompa- 
nied by  pain  and  tenderness  over  the 
heart ;  is  never  accompanied  by  the  natu- 
ral first  sound  over  the  right  ventricle,  for 
that  sound  is  converted  into  the  murnnu- ; 
always  commences  with  an  accent,  the 
accent  or  shock  of  the  first  sound  of  tlie 
right  ventricle  ;  may  be  intensified,  but  is 
not  changed  in  character  by  pressure, 
which,  however,  brings  the  ear  more 
close  to  the  murmur  ;  is  not  accompanied 


by  extended  dulness  on  percussion  over 
the  pericardium  ;  and  does  not  give  place 
to  a  double  friction  murumr  or  a  friction 
sound. 

The  systolic  mitral  murmur  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  friction  murmur 
by  the  intensity  with  which  it  is  heard  to 
the  left  of  and  below  the  apex  ;  and  its 
great  relative  feebleness,  or  silence  over 
the  right  ventricle — to  the  left  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sternum  ;  and  by  its 
persistence.  When  the  mitral  murmur  is 
audible  in  the  situation  just  spoken  of  it 
is  feeble,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
natural  sounds  of  the  right  ventricle. 
The  heart  sounds  and  the  murmur  are 
rhythmical  and  go  well  together ;  and 
pressure,  though  it  makes  the  mitral 
murmur  somewhat  more  clear,  does  not 
mask  or  obliterate  the  healthy  sounds  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  direct  aortic,  and  pulmonic  systolic 
murmurs  are  distinguished  at  once  from 
the  systolic  friction  murmur  by  their  situ- 
ation above  the  level  of  the  third  cartila.ge  ; 
the  pulmonic  murmur,  which  is  often 
scratching  in  character,  and  is  therefore 
apt  to  be  mistaken,  when  first  heard,  for 
a  friction  sound,  being  limited  to  the 
second  left  space  ;  and  the  direct  aortic 
murmur  being  heard  over  the  upper 
sternum,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  and  in  the 
neck  over  the  carotid. 

The  essential  features  of  difference  be- 
tween the  friction  murmurs  and  the  blood 
murmurs  are  these  :  The  friction  murmurs 
do  not  begin  with  an  accent,  but  usually 
maintain  the  same  tone  and  pitch  through- 
out ;  while  the  blood  murmurs  begin  with 
an  accent  or  shock  :  the  friction  murmurs 
are  intensified  and  altered  by  pressure, 
l)ecoming  sometimes  rubbing  in  character ; 
while  the  valve  murmurs  are  only  intensi- 
fied by  pressure  :  the  friction  murmur  and 
the  natural  heart  sounds  are  heard  at  the 
same  time,  but  they  do  not  play  together 
or  in  unison,  being  audible  as  it  were  side 
by  side,  each  having  its  own  rhythm  ;  and 
on  pressure  the  friction  murmur  becomes 
so  loud  and  even  rubbiuij  in  character  as 
to  mask  and  extinguish  the  heart  sounds  ; 
while  the  blood  murnmrs  are  in  perfect 
accord  Avith  the  heart  sounds  :  the  friction 
murmurs  come  suddenly.  Avith  pain  and 
increased  pericardial  dulness,  and  are 
transient ;  the  blood  murmurs  come  grad- 
ually, without  pain  or  increased  dulness, 
and  are  permanent. 

Friction  Soiwd  in  Pericarditis  liefore  the 
Occurrence  of  the  Acme  of  the  JS^wsion  into 
the  Pericardium.  —  Friction  sound  was 
heard  during  the  early  stage  of  Pericardi- 
tis, in  every  gradation  "from  a  sound 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  nuir- 
mur  up  to  a  grating,  vibrating,  or  creak- 
ing noise. 

In  a  few  of  the  cases,  the  early  friction 
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sound  was  not  audible  until  pressure  was 
made  over  tlie  heart.  In  nearly  all  tiie  ' 
cases,  the  frietion  sound  was  double  from  \ 
tile  first,  but  in  two,  and  perliaps  three 
patients  the  sound  was  single  and  systolie 
wlien  first  heard.  In  a  small  group  of 
four  piitients,  a  smootli  or  feeijU;  double 
frietion  sound,  intensified  by  pressure, 
came  into  play  from  one  to  four  days  i)e- 
fore  the  occurrence  of  the  acme  of  tiie 
atlection,  whc;n  tlic  friction  sound  became 
louder  and  more  harsh. 

In  tlie  last  great  division  of  cases  of 
pericarditis  with  friction  sound  before  the 
acme,  the  double  friction  sound,  as  a  rule, 
•was  loud  and  harsh,  was  intensified  by 
pressure,  and  set  in  suddenly  ;  and  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium  speedily  at- 
tained to  its  acme  after  tlie  first  observa- 
tion of  the  friction.  This  set  of  cases 
divides  itself  into  three  groups  ;  in  the 
first  group  (1),  the  friction  sound  became 
inaudible  during  the  acme  ;  in  the  second 
(2),  the  friction  sound  became  less  loud 
and  harsh  during  the  acme  ;  and  in  the 
third  group  (8),  the  friction  sound  re- 
mained during  the  acme  with  little  or  no 
cliauge. 

(1)  In  two  cases,  the  friction  sound, 
harsh  at  the  onset,  disappeared  during 
the  acme.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
disappearance  of  the  friction  sound  at  the 
time  of  tlie  acme  of  the  effusion  in  these 
two  remarkable  cases  on  physical  grounds, 
but  the  following  circumstances  show  that 
it  was  mainly  due  to  lowering  of  the 
power  of  the  heart.  It  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  when  the  fluid  Increases,  it 
should  interpose  itself  between  a  porfiion 
of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  chest,  and  so  limit  the  area  of 
the  friction  sound,  and  lessen  its  inten- 
sit3'.  This  will  not,  however,  account  for 
the  di.sappearance  of  the  rubbing  sound  at 
the  period  of  the  acme,  since  the  impulse 
•was  then  still  perceptible,  though  higher 
in  position  and  less  forcible. 

(2)  The  second  group  of  this  division, 
in  which  a  loud  double  friction  sound  ap- 
peared suddenly  before  the  acme  of  the 
effusion,  and  became  less  loud  during  the 
acme,  consists  of  five  patients. 

The  case  of  this  group  that  I  shall  re- 
late, is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
figures  (00,  p.  5o9) ;  during  its  later 
stages,  by  figures  02,  03,  04,  pp.'  575,  570. 
A  housemaid,  aged  20,  came  in  on  the 
fifth  day  of  her  illness,  the  heart  sounds 
being  natural.  On  the  third  day  there 
was  increased  duhiess  on  percussion  over 
the  region  of  the  heart ;  and  a  to-and-fro 
friction  .sound  over  the  whole  of  the  re- 
gion of  cardiac  dulucss,  to  whic  h  it  was  ; 
exactly  limited.  The  impulse  was  pre- 
sent, as  before,  in  the  fifth  space,  but  was 
higher  in  position.  Tlie  dulness  and  the 
friction  sound  extended  from  the  sternum 
almost  to  the  nipple,  and  from  the  third 


left  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  but  did  not  pass 
ijeyond  the  sternum  to  the  right,  so  that 
tiie  rubbing  sound  was  limited  to  the 
right  ventricle.  It  was  stronger  over  the 
sternum  tlian  the  cartilages,  and  became 
(iverywhere  much  liarsher  on  im;ssure. 
On  the  fourtli,  the  double  friction  sound 
was  heard  over  the  greater  part  <A'  the 
sternum,  and  was  audibh;  over  the  manu- 
brium during  the  expiration  only.  The 
friction  sound  had  somewhat  the  charac- 
ter of  a  liellows  murmur  over  the  fuurth 
space.  It  was  not  quite  rhythmical  with 
the  sounds  of  the  heart,  which  were  also 
audible.  It  was  harsher  and  louder  dur- 
ing the  systole  than  the  diastole,  and  was 
rendered  more  intense  by  pressure.  On 
the  fifth  day,  the  efiusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium was  at  its  acme- reaching  up  to 
the  second  space  and  the  manubrium. 
The  impulse  was  raised  from  the  fifth  to 
the  third  space.  The  area  of  the  friction 
sound  was  more  extensive  upwards,  but 
more  limited  below.  It  was  heard  over 
the  whole  sternum,  being  louder  over  the 
manubrium  on  expiration,  over  the  lower 
portion  of  that  bone  on  inspiration,  and 
was  most  harsh  and  strong  over  the  mid- 
dle third  of  the  sternum.  The  rubbing 
sound  was  heard  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  cartilage,  but  not  apparently  below 
it,  and  -was  harsh  in  the  third  space.  A 
bellows  murmur  was  audible  over  the 
fourth  cartilage  on  the  light  application  of 
the  stethoscope ;  but  when  pressure  was 
made,  a  creaking  noise  Avas  heard  there 
during  the  systole,  and  a  rubbing  sound 
during  the  diastole. 

I  believe  that  this  group  and  this  case 
represent  the  natural  progress  of  the  fric- 
tion sound  from  the  commencement  of 
pericarditis  to  its  acme  when  the  effusion 
is  at  its  height.  During  the  first  blush  of 
inflammation,  the  surfaces  of  the  heart 
and  the  sac  are  crowded  with  vessels,  but 
are  as  yet  scarcely  coated  with  lymph. 
A  single  or  double  friction  murmur,  in- 
duced or  intensified  by  pre.'jsui-e,  may  then 
be  the  only  sound  excited  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  heart  against  the  pericardium. 
Speedily  their  surlfices  become  coated 
with  a  finely  honej'-coinbed  rugose  cover- 
ing ;  and  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  sac 
increases  so  as  to  enlarge  the  area  of  dul- 
ness over  the  pericardium,  and  to  expose 
the  whole  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
apex,  but  neither  the  right  auricle  nor  the 
great  vessels.  Tlic  heart  is  slightly  raised 
and  the  apex  beat  ascends  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  part  of  the  fifth  space.  A 
double  friction  sound  is  audible  over  the 
whole  region  of  pericardial  dulness,  to 
whicli  it" is  exactly  limited,  louder  and 
more  continuous  during  the  systole  than 
the  diastole,  and  rendered  more  intense 
by  jiressure,  Avhicli  brings  into  full  jilay 
b.itli  sounds,  exciting  a  to-and-fro  rustic 
or  frou-frou. 
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Fig.  90. 


Fig.  91. 


Figure  90,  from  a  liousemaid  aged  20,  affected  witli  rheumatic  pericarditis. 

Early  period  of  the  increase  of  Ihe  pericardial  effusion. 

First  day  of  the  friction  sound  ;  third  day  "after  admission.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  were 
natural  wlien  she  was  admitted. 

The  pericardial  effusion  prohably  already  occupies  to  some  extent  the  space  between  the 
under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  and  elevates  the  heart  to  a 
slight  degree,  and,  to  a  moderate  extent,  displaces  the  lungs  upwards  and  to  each  side ;  and 
the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms  the  base  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  subjacent 
portions  of  the  liver  and  stomach  downwards.  Owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  lungs 
upwards  and  to  each  side  from  before  the  heart,  the  whole  of  the  riglit  ventricle  except  the 
upper  portion  of  the  conns  arteriosus,  the  inner  or  left  border  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
apex  and  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  left  ventricle  are  exposed. 

Probable  region  of  pericardial  dulness  on  percussion  (see  the  black  space).  The  outlines  of  the 
region  of  pericardial  dulness,  which  is  increased  in  extent,  are  not  described  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  the  extent  of  the  friction  sound  and  the  position  of  the  impulse  are  given  ;  and  I 
have  assigned  to  the  region  of  dulness  an  oiitline  corresponding  to  the  region  of  friction 
sound  and  the  position  of  the  impulse.  The  region  of  pericardial  dulness  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  pyramidal  or  pear-shaped  form  that  it  presents  during  the  acme  of  the  pericar- 
dial effusion,  but  still  retains  the  general  form  of  the  healthy  region  of  cardiac  dulness,  but 
its  outline  is  considerably  enlarged  in  all  directions,  and  is  higher  beliind  the  sternum  than 
over  the  cartilages.  It  extends  across  from  the  right  edge  of  tbe  sternum  to  the  left  nipple  ; 
its  upper  boundary  probably  crosses  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edges  of  the 
third  costal  cartilages,  and  occupies  the  third  space ;  and  its  lower  boundary  is  probably 
situated  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth 
cartilage. 

Third  day.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  at  the  fifth  space  below  the  nipple.  (See  the 
circle  in  that  space.) 

Fourth  day.    Tlie  impulse  is  feeble,  being  slightly  perceptible  below  the  nipple. 

Friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines,  systolic  thick,  diastolic  thin).  Third  day.  A  loud 
but  soft  to-aud-fro  friction  sound  is  heard  over  the  sternum  from  below  the  manubrium  to 
its  lower  end,  and  up  to  but  not  beyond  its  right  border ;  and  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  car- 
tilages and  intermediate  spaces,  where  it  extends  almost,  but  not  quite  to  the  nipple,  where 
it  is  feebler  than  it  is  over  the  sternum.  The  friction  sound  is  rendered  much  harsher  by 
pressure.  Fourth  day.  The  friction  sound  is  nearly  the  same  in  extent,  character,  and 
area  as  it  was  yesterday,  but  it  is  now  audible  over  the  manubrium  during  expiration  ;  it  is 
lower  and  louder  below  during  inspiration  than  expiration  ;  and  it  is  louder  generally  during 
the  systole  than  the  diastole. 

Figure  91  from  the  same  patient  as  figure  92,  affected  with  rheumatic  pericarditis. 
_  Period  of  the  , first  acme  of  pericardial  effusion.    Third  day  of  the  friction  sound  and  of  the 
increase  of  pericardial  dulness,  fifth  day  after  admission. 

The  explanations  of  pericardial  effusion  and  dulness  g"iven  with  figure  82,  page  544,  apply 
also  to  this  figure.  *'  '  ^  ' 

The  pericardial  effusion  completely  distends  the  sac,  which  is  pyramidal  or  pear-shaped,  as 
in  figures  80,  p.  540;  82,  83,  p.  544;  86,  p.  551;  88,  p.  553.    The  extent  of  the  effusion, 
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nixl  of  tli('  (lisplaoomont  upwnrfls  and  to  i;ut:h  Mn  of  tin;  lungB,  and  downwards  of  tlie  dia- 
l>liragiii,  liver,  and  stoniatli  may  Iju  inferred  from  the  di-HerijHion  given  below  of  tlie  extent 
of  tlu!  region  of  i)erieardial  dulnewH  on  ijercu«Hion.  The  whoh;  front  of  tJie  Ijeart  is  exposed 
including  tiie  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  tin;  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle,  llie  pul- 
monary artery,  and  the  ascending  aorta  within  tlio  pericardium,  owing  to  the  extensive  dis- 
placement of  the  lungs  from  before  tliose  ])arts. 

T/ie  rcrjion  of  paricuvdkil  dulne.Hs  (see  the  black  space)  on  percuBsion  is  pyramidal  or  pear- 
shaped,  like  the  distended  pericardium.  'J'lie  uj)per  and  narrower  region  of  dulness  over  tJie 
great  vessels  (I,  1)  is  situated  behind  and  below  the  lower  Jialf  of  the  manubrium  and 
extends  a  little  way  into  the  adjoining  first  and  second  spaces  ;  the  larger  portion  of  jjericar- 
dial  dulness,  wliich  includes  the  heart  itself  and  the  volume  of  fluid  effused  i)ito  tlie  space 
between  its  under  surface  and  th(!  floor  of  the  pericardium  (2,  2;  3,  3),  extends  from  tlie 
second  space  down  to  tlie  lower  liorder  of  the  sixth  cartilage,  and  almost  to  tlie  end  of  tlie 
eiisiform  cartilage,  and  from  an  inch  to  the  riglit  of  the  sternum  to  aliout  lialf  an  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  nipple.  The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  (2,  2)  is  probably  situated  beliind  tlie 
lower  border  of  the  liftli  cartilage  ;  and  the  lieart  (2,  2)  extends  from  this  boundary  up  to 
the  third  cartilages  :  and  the  volume  of  effused  fluid  between  the  under  surface  of  tlie  heart 
and  the  floor  of  the  epicardium  extends  from  the  lower  boundary  of  the  lieart  down  into  tlie 
epigastric  space,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  sixth 
left  cartilage. 

The  impulse  has  been  elevated  from  tlio  fifth  to  the  third  space,  and  extends  outwards  to 
tlie  nipple  line.    (See  the  concentric  curves  in  that  space.) 

The  J'riction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines — systolic  thick,  diastolic  thin)  is  double,  and 
extends  from  the  nipple  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  It  is  most  harsh  about  the  middle 
of  the  sternum,  and  is  louder  at  the  upper  end  of  that  bone  during  expiration,  and  at  its 
lower  end  during  inspiration  ;  and  is  more  intense  during  the  systole  than  tlie  diastole. 
The  frottement  is  also  audible  over  the  left  second,  third,  and  fourth  cartilages;  and  is  soft 
■without  pressure,  but  with  pressure  it  is  creaking  over  the  fourth  cartilage. 

A  mitral  murmur  is  audible  at  the  apex. 

For  the  later  views  of  this  case  see  figures  92,  93,  94,  pp.  575,  576. 


When  the  effusion  has  increased  to  its 
utmost  limits,  the  lieart  is  elevated,  its 
impulse  being  raised  from  the  fifth  to  the 
fourth  or  third  space  ;  the  increased  efi'u- 
sion  displaces  the  lungs  and  so  exposes 
the  wiiole  surface  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  ;  and  depresses  the  central  tendon 
of  tlie  diaphragm  downwards  towards  the 
abdomen,  fluid  being  alone  present  below 
the  fourtli  space.  The  whole  region  of 
actual  friction  is  shifted  u])wards,  and 
with  it  tlie  whole  region  of  the  friction 
sound  ;  Aviiich  is  no  longer  audible  below 
the  fourth  or  fifth  cartilage,  but  spreads 
over  the  right  auricle  and  the  left  ven- 
tricle, as  well  as  the  right  ventricle  ;  and 
upwards  over  the  great  vessels  and  to  the 
top  of  the  sternum.  The  friction  sound 
silenced  below  is  intensified  and  extended 
above  ;  so  that  there  is  a  transfer  upwards 
of  the  friction  sound  ;  while  the  dulness 
on  percussion  increases  in  all  directions, 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards. 

Four  cases  differed  from  the  rest  in  this, 
that  while  the  friction  sound  spread  up- 
wards at  the  time  of  the  acme,  it  also 
either  increased  downwards,  or,  retaining 
its  lu)ld  below,  increased  extensively  to 
the  left  side. 

The  cnmparntire  relnfire  Arm  cmrl  In- 
tennUji  of  llie  Friction  Sound  /?(.s(  hrfnre,^ 
and  dnrinr/  the  Acme  of  the  Efftisinn  into 
the  Pcricnrdivm. — Tn  twenty-nine  cases 
the  comparative  area  and  intensity  of  the 
friction  sound  were  observed  both  before, 


'  At  the  time  of  the  last  observation,  made 
before  the  effusion  liad  reached  its  height. 


and  at  the  time  when,  the  effus'u  n  into 
the  pericardium  was  at  its  height. 

Area. — When  the  cflusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium increases,  the  heart  is  raij^ed, 
and  the  lungs  are  displaced  upwards,  and 
to  the  leit  and  right  by  the  increased  ful- 
ness of  the  sac  and  the  greater  elevation 
of  tlie  heart  itself ;  for  the  organ  is  then 
pushed  upwards  from  a  wider  into  a  nar- 
rower space.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that, 
under  thef-e  circumstances,  the  area  of  the 
friction  sound  should  steadily  increase  up- 
wards and  to  each  side  with  the  increase 
of  the  ana  of  pericardial  dulness.  Tliis 
was  iqund  to  be  so  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances.  Thus  the  area  of  friction 
sound  was  greater  at  the  time  of  the  acme 
than  before  it  In  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- 
nine  cases  ;  Avhile  it  was  less  under  the 
same  circumstances  in  onlj-  two  of  (hem. 
In  six  patients,  the  area  of  the  friction 
sound  Avns  equal  before  and  during  the 
acme  ;  and  in  one  ease  the  friction  sound 
was  absent  before,  but  present  at  the  time 
of  the  height  of  (he  disease. 

These  clinical  fads  show  that  when  the 
curtain  of  lung  In  front  of  (he  howl  and 
great  vessels  is  displaced  by  the  di.slmdcd 
pericardium  and  the  elevaled  heart,  (he 
friction  sound  spreads  upwards,  and  (o  (he 
rlHit  and  left  ;  so  as  to  be  audible  over 
tlfe  whole  front  of  the  right  ventricle,  the 
great  vessels,  the  right  "auricle,  and  the 
apex. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  friction 
sound,  while  it  retains  its  place,  at  (he 
time  of  the  height  of  the  efliision,  be- 
comes softened  In  clipracter.  The  focus  of 
intensity  of  the  rubbing  sound  is  shifted 
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upwards,  with  the  upward  shifting  of  t,he 
heart  aud  its  impulse  ;  and  the  intensity  1 
of  tlie  sound  is  toned  and  graduated  do  wn- 
wards, from  tlie  seat  of  its  focus  to  that 
of  its  inferior  Umit. 

Intensity.— In  nearly  three-fifths  (10  in 
29)  of  the  cases,  the  friction  sound  was 
more  intense  ;  and  in  fully  one-third  ot 
them  (10  in  29),  it  was  less  intense,  when 
the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at 
its  height,  than  just  hefore  that  time. 
The  tendency,  then,  is  for  the  tnction 
sound  to  increase  both  in  intensity  and 
area,  during  the  acme.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are,  however,  much  more  fre- 
quent as  regards  intensity  than  area  ;  tor 
the  area  lessened  at  the  time  of  the  acme, 
in  only  two  instances,  while  the  intensity 
did  so  at  that  time,  in  ten  instances  out  of 
twenty-nine. 

The  area  of  the  friction  sound,  then,  is, 
as  a  rule,  larger,  and  its  intensity  greater 
at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  pericardial 
effusion,  than  at  that  of  the  last  previous 
observation,  made  from  one  to  two  days 
before  the  acme.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  rare  as  regards  the  area,  but 
rather  frequent  as  regards  the  intensity 
of  the  friction  sound,  which  is  greater  in 
one-third  of  the  cases  on  the  day  before, 
than  at  the  time  of  the  acme.  The  change, 
both  in  area  and  intensity,  is  often  notably 
rapid  and  great ;  the  character  of  the 
friction  sound  being  sometimes  altogether 
altered,  and  its  area  remarkably  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days. 

The  Character  and  Area  of  the  Friction 
Sound  at  the  Time  of  the  Acme  of  the  Effu- 
sion into  the  Pericardium. — The  friction 
sound,  audible  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  and  the  pericardium  dur- 
ing the  acme  of  the  pericardial  eft'usiou, 
•presented  great  variety  of  character,  inten- 
sity, and  area  in  the  forty-four  cases  under 
examination.   I.  In  nine  of  those  cases  the 
friction  sound  was  accompanied  during  the 
acme  by  a  thrill  over  the  region  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  ;  and  II.  in  thirty-five 
of  them  the  presence  of  a  thrill  was  not 
observed.    I.  Of  the  nine  cases  with  a 
thrill,  (1)  in  five  a  sound  resembling  the 
creaking  of  new  leather ;   (2)  in  one  a 
grating  sound  ;  and  (3)  in  three  a  harsh 
friction  sound  was  respectively  audible 
over  the  region  of  the  pericardium.  II. 
Of  the  thirty-five  cases  in  which  a  thrill 
was  not  observed,  (1)  in  seven  a  creaking 
sound  was  heard  ;  (2)  in  two  the  sound 
was  grating  in  character  ;  (3)  in  fifteen  a 
definite  friction  sound,    intensified  by 
pressure,  which  in  two  instances  excited 
a  creaking  noise,  usually  harsh,  but  some- 
times not  so,  was  audible  ;  (4)  in  five 
the  friction  sound  was  soft  in  character, 
but  was  rendered  harsh  or  more  intense 
by  pressure,  except  in  one  instance,  in 
which  pressure  was  not  employed  ;  (5) 
in  four  a  friction  sound,  previously  absent, 
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came  into  play  when  pressure  was  made 
over  the  region  of  the  heart ;  (_G)  in  one 
friction  sound,  present  during  one,  was 
absent  during  two  of  the  three  days  dur- 
ing which  tlie  acme  lasted  ;  and  finally 
(J)  in  the  remaining  case  a  double  friction 
murmur,  intensified  by  pressure,  was 
audible  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium 
during  the  acme. 

1.— Cases  with  Thrill  and  (1)  a  Creak- 
ing, (2)  Grating,  or  (3)  Harsh  Fnclion 
Sound  over  the  Heart.— In  nine  of  the 
forty-three  cases  under  review,  a  systolic 
thrill  was  felt  over  the  heart,  and  (1)  m 
five  of  those  cases  a  creaking;  (2)  in  one 
of  them  a  grating ;  and  (3)  in  three  of 
them  a  harsh  friction  sound  was  audible 
at  the  seat  of  thrill  at  the  time  of  the 
height  or  acme  of  the  disease.  In  six  of 
these  cases  the  thrill  was  present  over  the 
right  ventricle,  and,  in  some  of  those,  but 
not  in  all,  it  was  probably  situated  over 
the  left  ventricle  also  ;  in  another  of  them 
it  was  present  over  the  apex  aud  the 
second  space,  but  not  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  in  one  of  the  two  remaining  cases 
it  was  felt  over  the  apex  ;  aud  in  the 
other  one  over  the  second  space  alone. 

(1)  Creaking  Friction  Sound.— In  three 
of  the  cases  with  a  thrill  over  the  right 
ventricle,  and  in  one  of  those  with  a  thrill 
over  the  apex  alone,  a  creaking  sound 
w^as  audible  over  the  seat  of  thrill. 

One  of  these  patients,  a  man  aged  27, 
came  in  with  extensive  pericardial  dul- 
ness  ;  a  thrill  over  the  right  ventricle 
extending  from  the  fourth  left  cartilage 
to  the  sixth  ;  a  loud  systolic  creaking 
friction  sound  consisting  of  five  vibra- 
tions, the  diastolic  sound  being  much 
smoother  than  the  systoUc,  over  the  seat 
of  the  thrill ',  and  a  double  frottement  ex- 
tending widely  over  the  front  of  the  chest 
from  the  second  cartilage  down  to  the 
ninth  on  both  sides,  and  audible  at  the 
epigastric  space.    The  pericardial  dulness 
on  that  day  extended  uiwards  to  the 
third  space,  and  on  the  following  day  to 
the  third  cartilage,  w^hen  it  reached  its 
greatest  height.    The  region  of  thrill  had 
increased  upwards,  and  extended  from 
the  third  cartilage  to  the  sixth.    A  creak- 
ing sound  was  audible  apparently  over 
the  whole  seat  of  the  thrill,  but  over  the 
fifth  cartilage  there  was  a  vibrating,  grat- 
ing, systolic  friction  sound  of  a  churning 
character,  which  was  creaking  towards 
the  end  of  the  systole,  the  diastolic  sound 
being  short  and  smooth. 

(2)  Grating  Friction  Sound. — A  grating 
friction  sound  without  a  crea,k  was  present 
on  the  presumed  day  of  the  acme  in  one 
case. 

(3)  Harsh  Friction  Sound.— A  liarsh 
friction  sound  was  present  with  a  thrill  in 
three  cases.  One  of  these  cases,  a  girl, 
aged  17,  came  in  with  an  extensive  im- 
pulse, a  double  thrill,  and  a  loud,  double 
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scrapiiiiLr  sound  over,  but  not  bolow,  the 
liL-iu  l.  On  tlio  .second  (lay,  llicre  was  lews 
tlidn(!s8,  and  no  note  of  lln-ill,  and  tlie 
IVicLion  sound  was  less  harsh  and  exten- 
sive :  but,  on  the  third  day,  there  was 
less  eflusion,  the  impulse  was  lower  and 
more  dilliisod,  and  the  i'riction  sound  was 
much  more  intense  and  extensive. 

We  may,  I  think  say,  on  reviewing 
these  cases,  that  at  the  time  of  the  acme 
of  the  disease,  when  a  thrill  is  present  over 
the  right  ventricle,  a  crealcing  noise  is 
audible  over  the  seat  of  the  thrill;  and 
that  from  tliis  noise,  as  from  a  focus,  a 
to-and-fro  sound  radiates  in  all  directions 
over  tlie  front  of  the  chest,  reaching  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  region  of  actual 
friction,  becoming  more  feeble  towards  its 
outlying  margins,  and  spreading  almost 
up  to  the  clavicles,  out  to  or  beyond  the 
nipples,  and  down  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
cartilages  ;  and  that  when  the  effusion 
lessens  and  the  thrill  disappears,  the  creak 
vanishes,  and  the  friction  sound  softens, 
and  limits  its  area  to  the  region  of  actual 
friction,  being  bounded  below  by  the  sixth 
cartilage.    The  reason  for  the  ereat  ex- 
tension during  the  acme  of  the  friction 
sound  upwards,   outwards,  and  down- 
wards beyond  the  region  of  actual  friction 
in  these  cases  is  obvious.    The  heart, 
surrounded  by  the  distended  pericardial 
sac,  is  displaced  upwards  into  the  higher 
and  narrower  portion  of  the  cone  of  the 
chest.    It  works  in  a  confined  space,  and 
rubs  with  its  roughened  surface  against 
the  roughened  surface  of  the  pericardium  ; 
and    the  lungs   being  pushed  aside,  it 
presses  against  the  sternum  and  carti- 
lages, and  excites  vibrations  and  a  creak- 
ing or  grating  friction  sound  over  the 
walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  the  heart. 
The  play  of  the  two  roughened  surfaces  of 
the  pericardium  upon  each  other  induces 
vibrations,  sensilile  to  the  hand,  that  ex- 
cite consonant  vibrations  in  the  superim- 
posed sternum  and  cartilages  ;  and  these 
parts,  acting  as  a  sounding-board,  trans- 
mit the  sound  to  a  distance  over  the  front 
of  the  cage  of  the  chest  in  all  directions, 
and  especially  downwards.     When  the 
thrill  is  limited  during  the  acme  to  the 
second  space,  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
or  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  or  is  felt  both 
over  the  apex  and  the  second  space,  the 
creaking  or  grating  noise  is  limited  to  the 
seat  of  the  thrill  ;  and  the  friction  sound 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  region  of  ! 
actual  friction,  excepting  perhaps  to  a 
small  extent  over  the  circuit  of  the  apex. 
When  in  such  a  case  the  (effusion  lessens, 
the  heart  descends,  and  the  thrill  disap- 
pears, the  friction  sound  may  si)rcad  down- 
wards, so  as  to  reach  the  eighth  carti- 
lage. 

II. —  CV/sra  in  which  a  Thrill  too,?  not  nh- 
serrcrl  over  the  Region  of  the  Heart  or  Oreut 
Vessels. 


I  (1)  Cases  in  vyhich  a  Sound  like  the 
Crealcimj  of  New  Leather  wan  awlibh  at  tlie 
tune  of  the  Acme  of  the  Eff union,  no  Thrill 
belnij  present.— In  seven  of  tlie  Ibi-ty-four 
1  cases  under  examination,  a  creaking  noise 
UKually  systolic,  was  heard  without  a 
thrill  at  the  seat  of  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  at  the  time  of  the  acme. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  and  in  several  of 
!  those  in  which  a  thrill  over  the  heart  was 
accompanied  by  a  creaking  or  gratin" 
noise,  as  soon  as  the  lluid  in  the  pi^ricar^ 
dium  lessened  and  the  heart  descended, 
the  creaking  noise  was  replaced  by  a 
comparatively    smooth    friction -sound. 
This  occurred  on  the  day  after  the  aciDC 
of  the  effusion  in  four  of  the  seven  cases. 
This  sudden  disappearance  of  the  creak- 
ing noise  with  the  diminution  of  the  fluid 
and  the  descent  of  the  heart,  ap])ears  to 
me  to  show  tliat  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  creaking  noise  depended  more  on 
the  position  of  the  heart  and  on  the  de- 
gree and  kind  of  pressure  exerted  by  it 
during  its  contraction  ;  than  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  roughened  coat  of  lymph 
covering  the  heart  and  lining  tlie  peri- 
cardial sac,  since  that  lining  cannot  have 
changed  materially  in  one  day  Avhen  the 
disease  was  at  its  height.    At  the  time  of 
the  acme  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium, the  heart  is  elevated  so  as  to  occupy 
the  upper  and  narrower  part  of  the  cone 
of  the  chest ;  and  beats  with  force  in  its 
contracted  space  against  the  cartilages 
and  sternum  which  confine  its  move- 
ments.   When  the  heart  pulsates  thus 
against  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  move- 
ments of  the  former  are  resisted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  latter.    The  accumulated 
force  of  the  heart  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  wahs  of  the  chest,  and  the  accumu- 
lated resistance  of  those  walls  then  over- 
comes the  force  of  the  heart ;  these  two 
opposite  forces  by  turns  arrest  and  over- 
come each  other  and  give  rise  to  a  series 
of  fine  jerks  or  vibrations  that  ma}-  give 
birth  to  a  thrill,  and  a  vibrating  creaking 
noise.    In  one  case,  this  creaking  noise 
consisted  of  five  distinct  vibrations  ;  and 
such  a  succession  of  vibrations  forms,  in- 
deed, the  essential  nature  of  the  thrill  and 
its  attendant  creaking  sound. 

The  creaking  sound,  and  the  main  va- 
rieties of  friction  sound,  may  be  imitated 
by  rubbing  the  forefinger  on  the  thumb 
with  varying  degrees  of  force  when  the 
back  of  the  thumb  rests  upon  the  ear. 
When  the  finger  and  thumb  rub  gently  or 
with  moderate  force  upon  each  other,  to 
and  fro,  the  rubl)ing  sound  is  smooth  or 
harsh  in  proportion  to  the  gentleness  or 
force  employed.  When,  however,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  finger  on  the 
thumb  is  great,  the  resistance  to  their 
onward  movement  on  each  other  causes 
them  to  stop  in  a  succession  of  jerks, 
which  produce  a  creaking  noise. 
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AVhcn  the  fluid  decreases,  the  heart  de- 
scends into  the  ampler  space  of  the  chest ; 
the  orgau  moves  with  freedom  ;  and,  as  it 
no  longer  presses  with  a  resisted  orce 
a'-aiust  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  thrill, 
vfbrations,  and  creak  give  place  to  a  mode- 
rated friction  sound;  which  may  be  so 
harf'h  as  to  sound  like  the  rubbing  of  sand- 
paper ;  or  so  soft  as  to  resemble  a  murmur. 

(-2;  Vibratiag,  GnUimj  Friction  bound 
—The  grating,  vibrating  friction  sound 
ranks  next  to  the  creaking  noise  in  inten- 
sity. It  is,  in  fact,  a  sister-sound  to  the 
creakinrv  noise,  with  which  it  is  closely 
allied.  '  Thus,  it  may  be  audible  when 
there  is  a  thrill,  when  it  may  be  heard 
alone,  or  associated  with  a  creak ;  or  it 
may  l)y  pressure  be  converted  into  a 
creak ;  or  it  may  precede  or  follow,  dis- 
place or  be  displaced,  by  that  sound ;  or 
it  may,  like  it,  be  produced  by  pressure. 
The  grating  sound,  like  the  creaking 
souud'^  is  the  combined  effect  of  pressure 
and  friction,  but  the  pressure  is  usually 
les^,  while  the  rubbing  surfaces  are,  I  be- 
lieve, more  invariably  rough,  when  the 
sound  is  grating  than  when  it  is  creaking. 
A  grating  sound  was  audible  during  the 
acme  of  effusion  in  two  or  three  cases  in 
which  there  was  a  thrill,  and  in  two  in 
which  there  was  no  thrill ;  and  it  Avas  ex- 
cited by  pressure  in  two.  It  was,  there- 
fore, observed  in  one-seventh  of  the  cases 
(6  or  7  in  4-4). 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  creaking 
sound  is  usually  sini^ie,  but  it  is  the  re- 
verse with  the  grating  sound,  which  is 
usually  double.  Tiie  grating  friction  sound 
is  a  jiu-ring,  grating,  vibrating  noise,  rough 
and  to-and-fro  in  character,  made  in  a 
succession  of  jerks,  each  jerk  being  sepa- 
rately audible,  and  varying  slightly,  and 
the  whole  scries  not  combining  to  form 
one  note  like  the  creaking  sound,  but,  as 
I  have  just  said,  a  jarring,  grating,  vi- 
brating noise.    I  made  out,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  in  one  case  the  creak 
was  composed  of  five  vibrations,  or  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-two  vibrations  in  a  second  ; 
but,  as  I  took  no  special  note  of  it,  I  do 
not  know  what  number  of  vibrations  Avere 
made  in  a  second  by  the  grating  noise. 
I  believe,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  that 
the  grating  noise  is  always  associated  with 
the  rubbing  of  the  two  harsh  and  rough- 
ened surfaces  of  the  heart  and  pericardium 
upon  each  other,  but  I  have  no  direct 
proof  of  this  at  present. 

(.3)  H'u-.-ili  To-ancl-Frn  Fnctim  Sound, 
inlensified  hi/  Pressure,  at  thp  Time  of  the 
Acme  of  the  Pericardial  Effusion. —Tle- 
surae,  including  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
cases,  lohcther  with  or  without  a  thrill.— 
"VVe  have  just  seen  that  a  creaking  noise, 
usually  systolic,  was  present  over  the 
heart  at  the  time  of  tlie  acme  of  the  dis- 
ease in  one-fourth  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  dulness  was  observed  at  or  about  the 


period  when  the  effusion  was  at  its  height 
(12  in  44)  ;  while  in  four  other  cases  it 
was  then  excited  by  pressure,  and  in  two 
it  was  heard  just  before  the  acme  of  tlie 
eli'usion.  Creaking,  therefore,  was  pres- 
ent as  a  primary  sound  in  twelve  cases  ; 
as  a  secondary  sound,  or  from  pressure, 
in  four  cases ;  and  in  two  others  it  was 
audible  just  before  the  acme.  We  have 
also  seen  that  a  grating  friction  sound, 
usually  double,  was  present  over  the  heart 
when  the  efiusion  was  at  or  about  its 
height,  as  a  primary  sound  in  three  cases 
in  which  there  was  no  creaking,  and  m 
one  or  more  in  which  there  was  creaking; 
and  as  a  secondary  sound  in  two  in  which 
it  was  excited  by  pressure  ;  while  in  four 
others  it  was  present  just  before  or  after 
the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  disease. 

If  we  combine  the  two  sounds,  we  find 
that  during  the  acme  the  creaking  and 
grating  sounds  were  primary  in  fifteen 
cases,  and  secondary,  or  excited  by  pres- 
sure, in  six ;  while  they  were  associated 
with  each  other  in  one  or  more.  Besides 
these  fifteen  cases,  in  which  creaking  or 
grating  sounds  were  primary,  there  were 
nineteen  cases  in  which  there  was  a  defi- 
nite friction  sound,  which  was  usually 
harsh  ;  in  all  of  these  it  was  double,  or 
to-and-fro  in  character,  being  audible  both 
during  the  systole  and  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricle,  and  in  all  but  two  it  was  inten- 
sified by  pressure.  Three-fourths,  there- 
fore, of"  the  patients  (34  iu  44)  in  Avhom 
the  pericardial  dulness  was  observed  when 
at  or  near  its  height  presented  either  a 
systolic  creaking  noise,  or  a  double  grat- 
ing, or  a  definite  to-and-fro  friction  sound, 
usually  harsh  in  character. 

Besides  the  nineteen  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  double  froitcnieni,  usually 
harsh,  at  the  time  of  the  acme ;  there 
were  seven  cases  in  wliich  that  sound  was 
associated  with  a  creaking  noise  ;  and  in 
one  it  accompanied  a  grating  noise.  In 
these  cases  the  creaking  or  grating  noise 
was  limited  to  that  part  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, or  the  apex,  that  was  pressing  with 
the  greatest  force  upon  the  costal  cartil- 
ages or  sternum,  while  the  double  frotte- 
ment  pervaded  and  often  overstepped  the 
rest  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels. 

If  we  group  together  the  eight  cases 
with  harsh  dcmhle /ro/fm™*,  in  seven  of 
which  the  frotteme'nt  was  associated  with 
a  creaking  sound  and  in  one  with  a  grat- 
ing noise,  and  the  nineteen  cases  not  so 
associated,  we  find  that  in  one-half  of 
those  twentv-seven  cases  the  character  of 
the  sound  is  definitelv  specified  ^13  in 
27)  ;  while  in  twelve  it  is  described  as  a 
harsh  double  friction  sound  ;  and  in  two 
as  a  to-and-fro  sound. 

Of  the  thirteen  cases  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  double  sound  was  specified, 
I  in  four  it  was  described  as  being  like  that 
I  made  by  rubbing'  with  sand-paper ;  iu 
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seven  ns  being  either  rasping,  or  musical 
planing,  scraping,  scratcliing,  grazing  or 
riislling,  llu;  lallcr  sound  ijcing  a  genuine 
frou-frou;  wliile  in  tlie  rcuiaining  two  liie 
sound  resenibled  tiiatmadu  by  slitirpeuing 
a  seytlie. 

In  tlie  wliole  of  tlie  twenty-seven  cases 
except  two,  pressure  witli  tiie  stetlioscope 
intcn.sitied  tlie  double  frolkruenl ;  it  some- 
times altered  or  modilled  the  character  of 
the  sound  ;  and  in  live  instances  it  trans- 
formed the  double  fnjtlcnicnl  into  a  creak- 
ing sound.  AVhen  the  creaking  sound 
was  thus  brought  into  birth  by  pressure, 
or  secondary,  it  was  usually  double  ;  but 
when  the  creak  was  always  present,  or 
primary,  it  was,  as  I  have  already  sliown, 
usually  and  essentially  single  or  systoUc. 

In  all  these  cases  the  double  frotlement 
■was  essentially  a  to-and-fro  sound.  The 
character  and  volume  of  the  sound,  and 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  to-and-fro,  or 
the  systolic  and  diastolic  friction  sounds, 
A-aried  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
heart.  As  a  leading  principle,  the  greater 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  heart,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  during  its  action  upon  the 
cartilages  or  sternum  against  which  it 
heat,  the  more  intense  was  the  friction 
sound. 

The  friction  sound  in  the  remaining 
cases  of  this  group  was  limited  to  a  coni- 
l)aratively  small  area. 

In  two  of  the  nineteen  cases,  in  both  of 
Avhich  there  was  a  thrill  over  the  right 
A-entricle,  the  rubbing  noise,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  extended  over  the  front  of 
the  chest,  far  beyond  the  region  of  actual 
friction.  These  two  cases,  however,  stand 
apart,  for  in  the  remaining  seventeen  the 
area  of  the  friction  sound  was  limited  to 
the  region  of  actual  friction  ;  with,  how- 
ever, this  slight  exception,  that  in  six  of 
the  patients  the  to-and-fro  sound  spread 
upwards  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  in 
one  of  them  it  was  diffused  outwards  as 
far  as  the  left  armpit.  The  upper  limit 
of  the  distended  pericardial  sac  and  of 
actual  friction  is  rarely  higher  than  the 
transverse  centre  of  the  manubrium,  which 
is  about  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  ster- 
num ;  therefore  in  the  six  patients  just 
spoken  of,  the  friction  sound  extended 
itself  upwards  for  from  an  inch  to  fully 
two  inches  above  the  actual  seat  of  fric- 
tion over  the  great  vessels,  which,  at 
their  higher  portion,  are  partly  covered 
by  lung. 

The  explanation  of  this  extension  of  the 
friction  sound  upwards  beyond  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  friction  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  friction  sound  over 
the  front  of  the  chest  far  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  the  distended  pc^ricardium  and  of 
actual  friction,  when  a  thrill  and  a  corre- 
sponding creaking  noise  are  present  over 
tlie  heart.  The  to-and-fro  movements  of 
the  heart  upon  the  pericardial  sac,  both  I 


[  being  covered  with  lymph,  excite  a  to- 
j  and-fro  sound  which  is  audible  over  the 
region  of  those  movements.  The  vibra- 
tions that  produce  the  sound  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  sternum,  whicli  is  played 
upon  by  the  rubbing  surfaces  ;  and  the 
sternum,  which  acts  as  a  sounding-board, 
pi'opagates  the  sound  to  its  own  upper  end, 
which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  seat 
of  the  parent  vibrations.  The  extension 
of  the  friction  sound  beyond  the  region  of 
actual  friction  depends  on  the  loudne.'-s 
and  intensity  of  the  rubbing  noise,  and 
the  force  Avitli  which  the  heart  when  it  is 
rubbing  to-and-fro,  presses  against  the 
sternum  and  cartilages.  Of  the  six  cases 
in  which  the  to-and-fro  sound  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  sternum,  in  three  there  was 
a  creaking  sound  over  the  heart,  with  a 
thrill  also  in  two  of  those  ;  in  two  others 
a  creaking  sound  was  excited  by  pressure  ; 
and  in  the  remaining  one  a  loud,  harsh, 
double  friction  sound  was  present  over  the 
region  of  the  pericardium.  Although  a 
creaking  friction  sound  was  audible  over 
the  apex  in  four  instances,  in  only  one  of 
them  did  the  to-and-fro  sound  spread  to 
the  left  beyond  the  apex,  but  in  that  one 
the  rubbing  sound  extended  outwards  into 
the  left  armpit.  In  that  case  there  was 
dulncss  over  the  left  lower  lobe,  and  bron- 
chial breathing  between  the  left  axilla 
and  the  spine.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  the  heart  and  pericardium  wei'e  dis- 
placed towards  the  left  side  owing  to  the 
condensation  of  the  left  lung,  and  that 
this  circumstance  facilitated  the  extension 
of  the  friction  sound  to  the  left  axilla. 

With  these  few  exceptions,  the  region 
of  friction  sound  coincided  in  these  cases 
with  the  actual  region  of  friction  at  the 
time  when  the  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium was  at  its  height. 

(4)  Cases  inwhkli  a  Soft  Friction  Sound, 
audible  over  the  Heart  at  the  Time  of  the 
Acme  of  tlie  Effusion  into  the  Pericardium, 
was  converted  by  Pressure  into  a  Harsh 
liuhbing  Noise. — Four  cases  with  a  soft 
friction  sound,  in  which  pressure  rendered 
the  sound  harsh,  come  under  this  head- 
ing, and  in  one  of  these  the  friction 
sound  elicited  bj'  pressure  resembled  the 
noise  made  by  sharpening  a  scythe.  In  a 
fifth  case,  with  a  similar  friction  sound, 
the  pressure  test  was  not  employed. 

In  th(!se  four  cases  a  comparatively  soft 
double  friction  sound  was  intensified  and 
altered  by  pressure,  becoming  converted 
in  one  instance  into  a  sound  like  tliat 
made  by  sharpening  a  scythe,  and  in 
one  into  a  rasping,  grating  noise.  Here 
pressure  expelled  any  interposed  fluid; 
brought  the  opposite  'roughened  surfaces 
of  tlie  pericardium  more  closely  into  eon- 
tact  ;  and  aroused  counter-pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  heart  against  tlie  car- 
tilages and  sternum  durhig  its  to-and-fro 
rubbing  movements.    These  effects  spoke 
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out  not  only  in  a  louder  and  more  diffused, 
but  also  in  an  altogether  altered  sound  ; 
so  that  the  soft  sounds,  sometimes  so 
murmur-like  as  to  be  almost  doubttul  in 
duality,  became  instantly  transformed  into 
a  loud  double  and  broken  noise,  like  that 
made  by  sharpening  a  scythe,  or  into  a 
rasping,  grating,  almost  creaking  sound. 

(5)  ^Cases  in  which  a  Double  Friction 
Sound,  not  otherwise  audible,  came  into  play 
ichen  Pressure  was  made  over  the  Heart 
during  the  time  of  the  Acme  of  Pericardial 
Effusion.— In  four  cases  during  the  acnie, 
on  listening  without  making  pressure,  the 
healthy  sounds  of  the  heart  were  alone 
audible;  but  on  making  pressure  those 
sounds  were  either  replaced  or  accom- 
panied by  a  double  rubbing  noise. 

In  three  of  these  cases,  at  the  time  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its 
height,  when  the  stethoscope  was  appUed 
lio-htly  over  the  heart,  the  natural  heart 
sounds  were  alone  heard,  friction  sounds 
being  everywhere  inaudible.  When,  how- 
ever" pressure  was  made  with  the  stetho- 
scope, a  double  friction  sound  was  imme- 
diately brouijht  into  play,  which  could  be 
suspended  o'r  renewed  at  will  by  with- 
drawing or  replacing  the  pressure.  In 
one  case  the  friction  sound  thus  generated 
was  limited  to  the  region  of  tlie  right 
ventricle,  and  in  another  to  the  base  of 
that  ventricle  ;  but  in  a  third  case  it  was 
diffused  over  the  whole  space  occupied  by 
the  heart  and  great  vessels.   The  impulse 
was  feeble  in  one  of  these  patients,  and 
Avas  felt  over  the  right  ventricle  in  an- 
other.   It  is  difficult  to  say  why  friction 
sound  was  absent  without  pressure  over 
the  seat  of  the  impulse  ;  but  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  if  we  press  the  cartilages  or 
sternum  inwards  upon  the  walls  of  the 
heart  moving  to  and  fro,  those  walls  will 
work  with  Increased  counter  pressure 
against  the  resisting  walls  of  the  chest ; 
and  may  thus  elicit  a  friction  sound  when 
previously  absent,  or  intensify  a  friction 
sound  already  existing,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased friction  of  the  two  roughened 
surfaces.    In  two  of  the  cases  a  to-aud- 
fro  sound  was  audible  without  pressure 
over  the  apex,  and  in  one  of  them  over 
the  lower  border  of  the  right  ventricle 
also  ;  but  it  was  brought  into  play  by 
pressure  over  the  whole  region  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  cases 
illustrates  with  great  clearness  the  cause 
of  the  absence  of  friction  sound  Avithout 
pressure,  and  its  presence  with  pressure 
during  the  acme  of  tlie  disease.  In  three 
of  them,  as  soim  as  the  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  lessened, the  heart  descended, 
and  its  impulse  became  stronger  and  lower; 
the  lluid  interposed  between  the  front  of 
the  heart  at  its  lower  border  and  the  \)t\r\- 
cardial  sac  disappeared  ;  and  tlie  friction 
sound  came  into  spontaneous  play  where  it 


was  before  absent  without  pressure.  That 
sound,  indeed,  gradually  augmented  in 
loudness  and  intensity,  and  increased  in 
area  upwards,  sideways,  and  especially 
downwards. 

(6)  Case  in  which  Friction  Sound  was 
Absent  for  Two  of  the  Three  Bays  during 
which  the  Acme  of  Pericardial  Effusion 
ZasietZ.— This  patient,  a  woman  aged  21, 
came  in  with  great  pain  and  a  double 
friction  sound  all  over  the  region  of  the 
heart.    The  pain  was  relieved  by  leeches. 
Next  morning  the  effusion  was  at  its 
height,  but  the  friction  sound  had  van- 
ished and  could  not  be  brought  back  even 
by  pressure.    That  evening  there  Avas  a 
return  of  pain,  and  a  rencAval  of  the  fric- 
tion sound  Avhich  lasted  until  next  day, 
but  again  vanished  on  the  fourth  day, 
Avhen  the  effusion  Avas  still  at  its  acme. 
She  Avas  in  great  distress  from  pain  over 
the  heart,  but  the  impulse  was  faint  in 
the  third  and  fourth  spaces.    Next  day 
there  Avas  less  effusion,  a  loAvered  impulse, 
and  no  distress,  and  friction  sound  Avas 
rendered  audible  by  moderate  pressure 
over  the  right  ventricle.    Why  Avas  the 
friction  sound  absent  in  this  case  of  peri- 
carditis V    When  Ave  consider  that  the 
impulse  was  perceptible,  it  must  be  al- 
loAved  that  the  answer  is  difficult.  The 
loss  of  blood  on  the  second  day  and  the 
great  distress  on  the  fourth  day  may  in 
some  measure,  hoAvever,  account  for  the 
exit  of  the  friction  sound. 

(7)  Case  in  ichicha  Friction  3furmurwas 
audible  over  the  Heart  at  the  Time  of  the 
Acme  of  the  Disease. —  This  case  of  a 
youth  a3t.  17,  presented  a  long  history, 
and  proved  fatal  on  the  forty-eighth  day. 
On  examination  after  death,  the  heart 
was  found  to  be  universally  adherent  by 
means  of  recent  lymph.  Throughout  the 
Avhole  period,  Avith  rare  and  doubtful  ex- 
ceptions, the  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium Avas  made  evident,  not  by  the 
ordinary  friction  sound,  but  by  a  true  fric- 
tion murmur. 

The  Area  of  the  Friction  Sound  during 
the  Acme  of  the  Effusion.— The  area  of  the 
friction  sound  when  the  eilusion  into  the 
pericardium  is  at  its  height  may,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  so  extensive  as  to  cover  the 
Avhole  front  of  the  chest,  extending  from 
the  clavicles  down  to  the  ninth  right  and 
left  costal  cartilages ;  or,  on  the  other,  be 
so  limited  as  to  be  confined  to  the  middle 
or  lower  portion  of  the  sternum.  _  This 
great  diffusion,  or  narrow  limitation  of 
"the  friction  sound  at  the  period  of  the 
acme  of  the  disease,  is,  hoAvevcr,  com- 
paratively rare ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  area 
of  the  friction  sound  corresponds  cither 
Avith  the  area  of  actual  friction,  or  with 
that  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
pericardium. 

The  friction  sound  Avas  audible  over  a 
great  extent  in  all  those  cases,  amounting 
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to  nino,  in  which  a  thrill  was  felt  over  tlie 
lioiirt  or  great  vessels,  iiiul  especially  in 
those  ill  which  it  was  perceptible  over 
the  front  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  all  the  cases  with  thrill  the  friction 
sound  was  audible  over  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  the  outlying  portion  and 
apex  of  tliG  left  ventricle,  and  the  great 
vessels;  in  all  but  one  of  them,  also,  it 
extended  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  be- 
yond the  region  of  the  distended  pericar- 
dium over  the  great  vessels.  In  these 
cases,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the 
friction  sound  was  most  intense  over  the 
region  of  the  thrill,  and  it  radiated  thence 
over  a  Avide  area,  becoming  gradually  less 
intense  from  its  focus  to  its  extreme  limits, 
being  conducted  by  tlic  sternum  and  car- 
tilages acting  as  a  sounding-board. 

In  six  of  the  twelve  cases  in  which  a 
creaking  sound  was  heard  over  the  heart, 
the  area  of  the  friction  sound  extended 
down  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  cos- 
tal cartilages;  but  in  "five  of  these  the 
creak  accompanied  a  thrill.  In  the  re- 
maining six  cases  the  frottement  extended 
to  the  sixth  cartilage,  or  occupied  an  un- 
specified space  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
sternum.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  great  ditfusion  of  the  sound  in  these 
cases  Avas  due  more  to  the  thrill,  than  to 
the  creaking  sound  that  was  audible  at 
the  seat  of  the  parent  thrill. 

I  need  not  here  specify  the  exact  limits 
of  the  friction  sound  in  the  remaining 
cases. 

These  clinical  facts  show  that,  when 
the  efl'usion  into  the  pericardium  is  at  its 
height,  if  we  put  out  of  view  those  cases 
in  which  a  thrill  is  felt  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle, the  friction  sound  is,  with  a  slight 
exception,  practically  limited  to  the  "re- 
gion of  pericardial  dulness,  or  rather  of 
the  heart  and  great  arteries.  This  excep- 
tion applies  to  the  presence  of  the  friction 
sound  over  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum, 
which  is  fully  an  inch  higher  than  the 
uppermost  limit  of  that  region.  This  was 
observed  in  nineteen  cases,  and  in  ten  of 
these  no  thrill  was  noticed  over  the  region 
of  the  heart  or  great  vessels.  In  all  these 
cases  the  friction  sound  was  conducted  to 
the  top  of  the  manubrium,  from  the  actual 
seat  of  friction  by  the  sternum  itself,  act- 
ing as  a  sounding-board. 

When  the  lower  boundary  of  the  fric- 
tion sound  reaches  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  and  the  sixth  cartilage,  that 
limit  is  still  within  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  region  of  pericardial  dulness,  which  is 
situated,  when  the  pericardium  is  com- 
plet(>ly  distended,  behind  the  ensiform 
cartilage  and  along  the  lower  margin  of 
the  sixth  cartilage.  As  I  have  already 
shown,  however,  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart,  and  consequently  of  the  region 
of  actual  friction,  is.  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  above  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 


num and  the  sixth  cartilage  ;  for  the  fluid 
in  the  pericardium  presses  the  heart  up- 
wards, and  interposes  itself  between  the 
lower  border  of  the  heart  and  the  walls  of 
the  chest  in  front  of  that  border.  The 
position  of  the  impulse  is  a  good  jiractical 
t(!St  of  the  position  of  the  actual  scat  of 
friction.  In  three  of  the  seven  cases  in 
which  the  friction  sound  was  audible  as 
low  as  from  the  seventh  to  the  iiiiilh  car- 
tilages, the  impulse  was  felt  in  the  fifth 
space,  and  in  one  of  them,  a  case  of  estab- 
lished valvular  disease  with  enlarged 
heart,  in  the  sixth  space.  But  with  one 
single  exception,  in  which  the  beat  of  the 
heart  was  felt  in  the  fifth  space,  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  cases  the  impulse  was  not  pre- 
sent below  the  fourth  space,  and  in  nine 
instances  its  lowest  position  was  in  tlie 
third  space.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the 
seat  of  the  actual  friction  behind  the  ster- 
num, except  at  its  upper  portion,  cor- 
responded, as  a  rule,  pretty  closely  with 
its  seat  at  the  intercostal  spaces. 

In  all  the  cases  save  one  the  friction 
sound  was  audible  down  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  at  the  time  of  the  height 
of  the  effusion,  and  in  twelve  of  theni'  it 
was  heard  over  the  sixth  cartilage.  In 
all  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  friction  sound  was  audible  below 
the  actual  seat  of  friction.  The  sternum 
is  an  excellent  sounding-boa;  d,  and  the 
^conduction  of  the  friction  sound  to  the 
lower  end  of  that  bone,  by  its  own  reso- 
nant vibrations,  at  once  explains  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sound  at  its  loM'er  end.  The 
presence  of  the  frottement  over  the  sixth 
cartilage,  an  inch  below  the  actual  scat 
of  friction,  appears  to  me  to  call  for  a  dif- 
ferent explanation.  The  observed  facts 
are,  indeed,  diflfereut  in  these  two  cases. 
The  sound  heard  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  is,  like  that  at  its  upper  end, 
usually  of  the  same  harsh  to-and-fro 
qualit}',  and  of  about  the  same  intensity 
as  tliat  audiljle  over  the  two  rubbing  sur- 
faces at  the  middle  of  the  bone.  But  this, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  so  Avith  regard  to  the  fric- 
tion sound  audible  over  the  sixth  carti- 
lage, for  that  is  softer,  smoother,  and  less 
loud  than  the  sound  over  the  scat  of  the 
impulse,  from  one  to  two  spaces  higher 
up.  The  presence  of  the  soft  muscular 
space  cuts  off  the  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  fifth  cartilage  and  the  sixth. 
The  sixth  cartilage  is,  however,  directly 
attached  to  the  sternum,  and  that  bone, 
acting  as  a  sounding-board,  doubtless 
conveys  some  of  its  own  resonant  vibra- 
tions to  the  cartilage.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  sound  over  the  fifth  .space, 
though  softer  and  feebler  than  (hat  over 
the  fourth  space,  is  harsher  and  louder 
than  that  over  the  sixth  cartilage.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  .sound  over  the  space 
can  scarcely  be  condu(;ted  from  the  ster- 
num ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  wc 
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must  look  to  the  fluid  within  the  pericai- 
diuiu,  and  to  the  inner  surface  and  stnic- 
tureof  the  roughened  and  thickened  peri- 
cardium itself,  as  the  principal  media  by 
which  the  sound  is  conducted  in  tlicse 
cases  to  the  sixth  cartilage.  _ 

If  we  except  those  cases  in  which  a 
thrill  is  felt  over  the  right  ventricle  or  at 
the  apex,  we  find  that  when  the  sac  is 
tilled  with  fluid  the  friction  sound  stops 
quite  suddenly  along  the  left  and  right 
mar<Tius  of  the  region  of  dulness  over  the 
pericardium.    This  sudden  arrest  of  the 
rubbino-  sound  at  its  outer  border  is  less 
marked  along  the  right  than  the  left  mar- 
gin.  This  is';  I  consider,  explained,  hrstly, 
by  the  softer,  smoother,  and  more  equal 
character  of  the  to-and-fro  sound  over  the 
rio-ht  auricle  than  over  the  right  and  lelt 
ventricles  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  presence 
of  fluid  between  the   compressed  right  ^ 
auricle  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  m  front 
of  it,  along  its  outer  border.    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  look  at  the  left  border  ot 
the. distended  pericardium,  we  find  that 
there  the  solid  ventricles  by  their  own 
pressure  and  action  against  the  ril)s  and 
spaces,  displace  the  fluid  and  completely 
occupy  the  ground.    Here  we  pass  sud- 
denly from  the  loud  double  froUement  made 
by  the  two  rubbing  solid  surfoces  of  the 
ventricle  and  the  rib  lined  with  roughened 
pericardium,  to  the  silent,  soft,  non-con- 
ducting surface  of  the  lung. 

We  may,  I  think,  conclude,  with  the 
qualifications  pist  stated,  that  when  the 
etlusion  is  at  its  height,  as  well  as  when  it 
is  increasing  in  quantity,  the  friction 
sound  is  limited  to  the  region  of  pericar- 
dial dulness  ;  and,  though  with  less  rigor, 
to  the  region  of  actual  friction  ;  and  that 
the  law  originally  stated  by  Dr.  Stokes, 
that  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  is  usu- 
ally limited  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  is 
correct  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
during  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  elfu- 

sion. 

Before  concluding  what  I  have  to  state 
with  regard  to  the  area  of  the  friction 
sound,  i  would  here  estimate,  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  the  extent  to  which  the  sound 
was  heard  over  the  various  chambers  of 
the  heart  and  the  great  vessels  during  the 
acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion  in  the 
forty-four  cases  now  under  examination. 

In  one-half  of  the  cases  (21  in  44)  the 
friction  sound  was  audible  over  the  whole 
front  of  the  heart,  including  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  the  apex  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  great 
ves.sel8.  In  seven  or  eight  other  cases  it 
was  heard  over  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, in  four  or  live  of  wiiich  it  was  also 
present  over  the  apex,  and  in  one  over  the 
great  vessels.  In  fifteen  other  cases  tlie 
froUemcnt  was  audiljle  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle, in  nine  of  which  it  was  also  heard 
over  the  apex,  and  in  four  or  five  over  the 


o-reat  vessels.  In  six  of  these  cases  the 
friction  sound  was  limited  to  the  right 
ventricle.  If,  upon  this  estimate,  we  take 
each  portion  of  the  heart  separately,  we 
find  that  the  friction  sound  was  present 
durino-  the  acme  over  the  right  ventricle 
in  the'whole  of  the  forty-four  cases  under 
notice  ;  over  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle 
in  thirtv-four  or  perhaps  thirty-five  ot 
those  cases;  over  the  right  auricle  in 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  of  them  ;  and 
over  the  great  vessels  in  twenty-six  or 
twentv-seven  of  them.  -n,  .  ^■ 

Intensity  and  Character  of  the  FncUon 
Sound  over  the  different  parts  of  the  Heart 
and  Great  Vessels  during  the  Acme  of  the 
JEffltsion.--^yhen  inquiring  into  the  rela- 
tive intensity  and  character  of  the  friction 
sound  over  the  diflerent  cavities  of  the 
heart,  except  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
great  vessels  at  the  time  of  the  acme  ot 
the  effusion,  I  shall  take  into  account  the 
forty-four  cases  now  under  examination  ; 
but  as  regards  the  right  ventricle  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  the  twelve  cases  with  pri- 
mary creaking  sound,  the  two  with  grating 
friction  sound,  and  the  nineteen  cases  m 
which  there  was  a  harsh  friction  sound 
intensified  by  pressure,  which  form  a  total 
of  thirty-three  cases.    Although  the  left 
ventricle  forms  the  pivot  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  does  its  work  with  threefold 
more  power  than  the  right  ventricle,  1 
shall  first  examine  the  friction  sound  as  it 
presented  itself  over  the  right  ventricle, 
because  it  forms  the  front  of  the  heart ; 
covers  the  left  ventricle  except  at  its  left 
border  and  apex  ;  and  is  the  main  seat  of 
actual  friction. 

Riyht  Ventricle.— As  the  right  ventricle 
forms  the  front  of  the  heart,  it  is  always 
in  contact  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest.  Owing  to 
the  distension  of  the  pericardium  during 
the  acme,  and  the  elevation  of  the  heart 
into  the  contracted  space  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels are  stripped  of  the  lung  that  covered 
them,  and  press  directly  forward  upon  the 
middle  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and 
the  higher  costal  cartilages  and  intercostal 
spaces,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth. 

The  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  right 
ventricle,  by  rubbing  against  the  opposed 
surface  of  the  sac,  give  birth  to  the  to-and- 
fro  friction  sound  audible  in  front  of  the 
ventricle.  Those  movements  play  from 
ritrlit  to  left  during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  and  from  left  to  right  during  its 
dilatation  (see  Figs.  02,  63,  p.  401).  Tlic 
sweep  of  the  walls  is  very  extensive  be- 
hind the  sternum,  at  the  junction  of  the 
auricle  to  the  ventricle  ;  thence  it  gradu- 
ally lessens ;  and  comes  to  a  stand-still 
near  the  septum.  The  friction  movements 
are  therefore  greater,  and  the  friction 
sounds  are  louder,  at  the  sternal  than  the 


costal  halves  of  the  cartilages.     As  the 
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position  of  tlic  ventricle  is  raised  from  the 
fourth  and  fiftli  spaces  to  tiie  tiilrd  and 
fourth  spaces,  tlie  frotlancnt  is  usually 
louder  over  the  sternal  portions  of  those 
spaces,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
Bternuui,  than  elsewhere. 

As  the  movements  made  during  the 
emptying  of  tlie  ventricles  are  active,  and 
those  made  during  the  lilling  of  the  ven- 
tricle are  passive,  the  increased  pressure 
made  by  it  upon  the  cartilage  and  sternum 
during  the  systole  often  intensilies  tlie 
froUonent,  and,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
may  even  transforui  it  into  a  creaking 
noise.  Thus,  of  the  thirty-three  cases 
mider  examination,  in  six  there  Avas  a 
s^'stolic  creak  over  tlie  right  ventricle  ;  in 
thirteen  the  systolic  friction  sound  was 
louder  than  the  diastolic  ;  in  two  the  sys- 
tolic and  diastolic  sounds  were  equal;  and 
in  twelve  it  is  not  stated  whether  there 
was  any  diflereuce  between  the  two 
sounds. 

Prom  these  clinical  facts  it  is  evident 
that  the  active  friction  sound  made  during 
the  contraction  of  tlie  ventricle  is,  as  a 
rule,  louder  than  the  passive  friction 
sound  made  during  its  dilatation.  In  a 
small  minority  of  cases,  however,  the  two 
sounds  are  equal,  and  a  true  to-aud-fro 
sound  is  produced,  the  diastolic  portion  of 
■vvliich  speaks  with  the  same  intensity, 
length,  and  continuousness  as  the  systolic 
portion.  In  these  cases  I  believe  that  the 
impulse  is  feeble,  and  that  the  systolic 
friction  sound,  like  the  diastolic,  is,  so  to 
speak,  passive,  and  is  not  intensified  by 
the  greater  pressure  from  within  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle  upon  the 
■walls  of  the  chest. 

The  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle calls  for  special  notice.  It  is  situated 
behind  the  third  space  and  the  two  ad- 
joining cartilages,  and  as  it  enjoys  exten- 
sive play  during  the  systole',  when  its 
movements  are  twofold,  from  above  down- 
wards, and  from  left  to  right,  the  friction 
sound  is  often  notably  harsh,  loud,  and 
to-and-fro  in  that  situation.  Sometimes 
it  is  there  creaking  or  grating,  when  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  thrill.  It  some- 
times resembles  tlio  sound  made  by  rub- 
bing together  two  opposite  surfaces  of 
emery  paper,  of  stuff  or  of  silk ;  or  it  is 
rasping,  or  scratching,  or  rustling  when  it 
maypicsent  a  true/rot(-/'7-oH,-  or  it  may, 
though  less  frequently,  be  soft  in  charac- 
ter. A  friction  murmur  is,  however, 
rarely  or  never  present  in  this  situation. 
Pressure  readily  intensifies  and  alters  the 
fViction  sound  over  the  conus  arteriosus, 
and  sometimes  converts  it  into  a  creaking 
sound.  As  the  conus  arteriosus  is  covered 
in  health  by  a  thin  layer  of  lung,  it  is  not 
usually  the  early  scat  of  friction  sound  ; 
but  as  the  lung,  when  once  displaced  from 
before  it,  does  not  readily  replace  itself, 
the  rubbing  sound  is  often  heard  in  this 
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position  up  to  a  Lite  period  in  the  history 
of  the  case.  The  friction  sound  is  notably 
double  or  to-and-fro  over  the  conus  arte- 
riosus, and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  ready  completeness  with  which  the 
right  ventricle  spontaneously  liils  itself 
during  the  ventricular  diastole. 

The  Apex  and  (Jullijiwj  J'ortion  of  tJie 
Left  Ventricle.— Thti  apex  and  outlying 
portion  of  the  left  ventricle  are  in  liealth 
covered  by  the  lung.  The  extent  to  which 
the  lung  thus  affords  a  protection  for  tlie 
apex  depends  upon  tlie  vigor  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual, the  size  of  the  chest,  and  the 
amplitude  of  the  lungs.  The  portion  of 
left  lung  immediately  covering  the  apex 
is  a  thin  tongue,  the  lowermost  protruding 
angle  of  its  upper  lobe,  which  laps  round 
the  apex  of  the  organ,  and  interposes  itself 
between  that  part  and  the  ribs.  During 
the  diastole,  when  the  ventricle  is  inac° 
tive,  the  covering  of  lung  is  complete ; 
but  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  owing 
to  the  combined  muscular  rigidity  of  the 
organ,  and  the  outward  pressure  of.  the 
blood  that  is  compressed  by  tlie  contract- 
ing cavity,  it  pushes  aside  tlie  tongue  of 
lung  in  front  of  it,  so  that  the  apex  sweeps 
against  the  ribs  and  their  interspaces.  It 
is  thus  in  young  persons  and  those  who 
are  not  robust ;  but  in  strong  adults, 
inured  to  exercise,  the  average  size  of  the 
lung  is  increased,  and  the  apex  is  so  em- 
bedded in  the  lung,  that  its  proper  beat 
cannot  be  felt,  except  perhaps  at  the  end 
of  a  forcible  expiration,  or  when  thej'-  lie 
on  the  left  side.  In  one  instance,  and  in 
one  onl}',  an  obscure  friction  sound  was 
heard  over  and  limited  to  the  apex  before 
it  was  audible  elsewhere.  This  was  on 
the  day  of  admission,  but  on  the  following 
day  it  had  left  the  apex,  and  transferred 
itself  to  the  whole  right  ventricle  and 
right  auricle.  I  can  ofl'er  no  explanation 
of  this  exceptional  sign. 

As  a  rule,  the  friction  sound  was,  as  I 
have  said,  limited  at  first  to  Ihe  right  ven- 
tricle ;  but  as  the  disease  advanced,  the 
increased  fluid  in  the  pericardium  dis- 
placed the  left  lung  and  laid  bare  the  apex, 
so  that  the  friction  sound  spread  itself 
from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  left. 

When  the  eflusioii  was  at  its  height  the 
heart  was  raised,  and  the  apex-beat  was 
felt  in  the  fourth,  or  even  the  third  space, 
at  or  just  above  and  beyond  the  nipple. 
Friction  sound  was  pi-obably  audible  over 
the  apex  during  the  acme  in  thirty-four  of 
tlie  forty-four  cases  now  under  notice ;  it 
was  absent  from  that  point  in  nine;  and 
its  presence  there  was  doubtful  in  one 
case. 

The  movement  of  the  apex  is,  in  its 
natuni,  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  right 
ventricle  at  its  junction  with  the  right 
auricle  ;  for  while,  during  the  systole,  that 
part  moves  from  right  to  left,  (ho  apex 
moves  from  left  to  I'ight,  and  from  below 
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imwards     As  the  active  sweep  of  the 
aS^es  place  during  the  contraction  ox 
?he  ventricles,  it  is  natural  to  expect  hat 
1  e  Mction  sound  at  the  apex  should  be 
mainlv  systolic,  and  the  exanuna  ion  of 
mv  cases  shows  that  this  is  so.    Ot  the 
S^bur  cases  in  which  a  friction  sound 
^sLdible  over  the 'vpex,  in  ^x  it  wa^ 
heard  during  the  systole  only  ;  in  ten  tne 
f::£Z  was  doutle,  but  -ore 
tense  and  prolonged  during  the  systole 
han  the  diastole"  and  in  none  was  i 
stated  that  the  two  sounds  were  of  equa^ 
intensity  during  the  two  periods.    In  s  x 
cases  there  was°a  creaking  friction  sound, 
usually  systolic,  at  the  apex. 

W  en  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  ung 
shrinks  under  the  double  effect  of  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy  within  the  lung  and  pleu- 
Sy  on  its  exterior,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
of  compression  of  that  portion  ot  the  lung 
and  of  the  left  bronchus,  by  the  great  dis- 
tension of  the  pericardium  on  the  othei, 
the  apex  becomes  completely  exposed, 
and  eitends  far  to  the  left.  In  one  such 
case,  a  youth,  aged  17,  a  systolic  crea,king 
sound  was  audible  over  and  beyond  the 
apex,  and  the  friction  sound  extended 
far  to  the  left,  ceasing  suddenly  in  the 

Bkiht  Auride.-The  right  auricle  is  in 
health  completely  screened  from  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  chest  by  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  ri'Tht  lung,  which  separates  it  from 
the  middle  of  the  sternum  and  the  eostal 
cartilages  to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  ot 
that  bone.    Friction  sound  is  therefore 
never  audible  over  the  right  auricle  until 
the  portion  of  lung  that  is  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  right  cartilages  is  pushed 
aside  by  the  advancing  tide  ot  eftusion,  so 
as  to  lay  bare  the  auricle.    When  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its 
heif'ht,  a  friction  sound  was  audible  over 
the"  right  auricle  in  three-fifths  of  the 
cases  (28  or  29  in  44) .  . 

The  expansion  of  the  right  auricle  is 
quite  passive,  and  its  contraction  is  made 
with  so  little  exercise  of  force,  that  its 
movement  to  the  right  during  its  period 
of  filling,  and  its  movement  to  the  left 
during  ils  period  of  emptying,  are  made 
so  quietly,  that  it  exerts  no  pressure  on 
the  cartilages  during  its  to-and-fro  move- 
ments.   It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
to-and-fro  frottement,  the  frou-frou  pro- 
duced by  the  passive  double  friction  of 
the  right  auricle,  should  be  made  up  of 
two  equal  sounds,  and  as  a  rule  those  two 
sounds  were  equal  over  that  cavity. 

In  twelve  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  in 
which  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the 
right  auricle,  the  systolic  and  diastolic 
soiinds  were  equal ;  in  eleven  the  frotte- 
ment was  double,  but  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  the  two  sounds  was  not  described  ; 
and  in  one  a  systolic  sound,  almost  creak- 
ing in  character,  was  audible  over  the 


ri<rht  auricle.  In  this  last  exceptional 
ca'se  a  similar  almost  creaking'  noise  was 
heard  over  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  and 
that  was  evidently  the  source  ot  the  rub- 
bin"-  sound  over  the  auricle.  _ 

The  two  sounds  made  respectively  over 
the  rio-ht  auricle  during  the  two  alternate 
movements  of  its  dilatation,  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  and  its  contraction 
with  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  are  not 
only  equal  in  character,  intensity,  and 
continuousness  ;  but  they  are  also  more 
soft  and  smooth  in  tone  than  they  are 
over  the  ventricle;  this  contrast  being 
most  remarkable  in  some  of  those  cases 
that  present  a  thrill  and  a  creaking  sound 
over  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  diftusion 
of  a  harsh  double  friction  sound  over  the 
whole  front  of  the  chest  extending  down- 
wards even  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  right 
and  left  cartilages. 

The  question  here  arises  whether  under 
these  circumstances  the  soft  double  fric- 
tion sound  audible  over  the  cartilages  to 
the  rio-ht  of  the  lower  sternum  is  due  to 
the  immediate  friction  of  the  subjacent 
ri<^ht  auricle,  or  to  that  of  the  right  ven- 
tilcle,  transmitted  through  the  fluid  and 
softened  in  its  transmission?     I  think 
that  we  must  infer  that  the  latter  is  the 
usual  source  of  this  sound,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  yielding  right  auricle  is 
compressed  by  the  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium at  the  time  of  the  acme.  Why 
under  these  circumstances,  the  two  sounds 
are  usually  equal,  I  cannot  say. 

The  Ascending  Aorta  and  Pulnwnary 
Artery.— In  health  the  two  great  arteries 
lie  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum 
and  the  spaces  to  the  left  of  it,  above  the 
level  of  the  third  cartilages.    They  not 
only  have  the  bony  protection  thus  af- 
forded them,  but  they  are  additionally 
sheltered  by  a  thin  covering  of  lung  that 
is  interposed  between  them  and  the  bony 
shield  in  front,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
inner  adjoining  margins  of  both  lungs. 
The  aorta  is  guarded  by  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  sternum,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  lies  behind  the  second  space  and 
cartilage,  and  the  adjoining  margin  of  the 
sternum.    In  the  early  stages,  therefore, 
of  pericarditis,  friction  sound  is  never 
audible  over  the  great  vessels.    When  the 
fluid  increases,  the  distended  pericardium 
and  the  elevated  heart  and  great  vessels 
push  the  double  curtain  of  lungs  to  each 
side,  so  as  to  bring  the  great  arteries  into 
contact  with  the  sternum  and  the  first 
and  second  spaces  and  cartilages.  The 
heart  and  great  vessels  then,  as  I  have 
already  said,  occupy  the  narrower  sjiace 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cone  ot  the 
chest,  and  tliore  is  now  no  longer  room 
both  for  them  and  for  the  portion  of  lung 
superficial  to  them  in  health,  which  is 
therefore  displaced. 
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In  coiisi(l(>rin<T  the  character  of  the  i 
li-ictioii  soiiiul  <»vt!r  thi;  two  great  artcric-s,  ! 
we  must  distinguish  the  aorta  from  liie 
pulmonary  artery.  Tlie  roots  of  those 
arteries,  ineluding  under  tliaL  term  tiieir 
apertures,  valves,  and  sinuses,  descend 
and  aseend  fully  lialf  an  inch  during  tlie 
successive  periods  of  the  systole  and  dias- 
tole of  the  ventricles  ;  the  movement  of 
the  systole  heing  more  active  than  that  of 
the  diastole. 

The  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
situated  at  the  front  of  the  heart,  and 
when  the  lung  is  displaced  from  before  it, 
the  artery  lies  innuediately  behind  the 
second,  and  sometimes  also  the  first,  left 
intercostal  space,  the  second  costal  carti- 
lage, and  the  adjoining  border  of  the 
sternum.  The  movement  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  like  that  of  the  conus  arteri- 
osus from  which  it  springs,  is  downwards 
and  from  left  to  rij|ht  during  the  systole, 
and  the  reverse  during  the  diastole.  The 
friction  sound  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
is  not,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  know  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  over  the  conus 
arteriosus.  The  two-and-fro  sound  caused 
by  those  two  adjoining  and  connected 
parts  must  resemble  and  blend  with  each 
other;  but  while  that  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  situated  over  and  above  the 
second  space  and  the  adjoining  border  of 
the  sternum,  that  of  the  conus  arteriosus 
extends  downwards  from  that  point  to  the 
fourth  cartilage,  but  widening  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  centre  of  the  sternum. 

A  peculiar  systolic  scratching  noise, 
that  somewhat  resembles  a  friction  sound, 
is  sometimes  audible  over  the  pulmonary 
artery  during  the  course  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, and  is  generally  associated  with 
endocarditis.  This  sound  is  evidently 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  blood  ad- 
vancing during  the  systole  along  the 
artery  when  not  in  a  state  of  tension";  and 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  friction 
sound  by  its  limited  area,  the  sound  being 
confined  to  the  second  space,  and  not 
accompanied  by  friction  sound  elsewhere 
over  the  heart ;  its  restriction  to  the  period 
of  the  systole  and  its  consequent  total 
■want  of  a  two-and-fro  character  ;  its  free- 
dom from  change  when  pressure  is  made 
over  it ;  its  unaltering  ciiaracter  on  suc- 
cessive days;  and  the  aljsence  of  pain 
over  the  heart  or  other  symptoms  or  signs 
of  pericarditis. 

The  root  of  the  aorta  instead  of  being 
exposed  in  front,  like  that  of  the  pulmo" 
nary  artery,  is  buried  deeply  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lieart,  being  covered  by  that 
artery,  the  conus  arteriosus,  and  tlie  left 
border  of  the  right  auricle.  The  root  of 
the  aorta  cannot  therefore  cause  a  friction  , 
sound.  The  ascending  aorta,  where  it 
comes  into  view  above  the  riglit  auricle 
and  behind  the  lower  half  of  the  manu- 


brium, IS  m  health  deep  in  situation, 
bemg  covered  by  the  adjoining  mardns 
of  the  opiio.Mle  lungs.  When,  however, 
the  h(!art  and  great  vessels  are  lifted  up- 
wards by  the  advancing  invasion  of  the 
fluid  in  the  pericardium,  tlie  lungs  are 
displaced  from  Ijefore  the  ascendiii"  aorta 
which  may  possibly  be  jjressed  against 
the  back  of  the  manubrium.  Even  then, 
however,  it  can  only  excite  a  partial  fric- 
tion sound,  for  its  movements,  which  are 
downwards  and  upwards,  are  very  siif'ht. 

Friction  sound  was  audible  at  the  manu- 
brium over  the  ascending  aorta  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  ellusion 
into  the  pericardium,  and  especially  dur- 
ing expiration,  in  twenty-six  or  perhaps 
twenty-seven  of  the  forty-four  cases  un- 
der review  ;  but  this  friction  sound  was 
evidently  not  generated  by  the  double 
movement  of  those  vessels,  but  was  con- 
ducted upwards  by  the  sternum,  acting 
as  a  sounding-board,  from  the  harsh 
double  friction  sound  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle. This  was  shown  by  that  sound 
reaching  Avith  full  intensity  to  the  top  of 
the  sternum,  which  is  a  little  above  the 
transverse  aorta,  in  twenty-six  or  per- 
haps twenty -seven  of  the  forty-four  cases  ; 
and  by  the  close  correspondence  between 
the  character  of  the  double  frotlemcnt 
over  and  above  the  great  vessels  at  the 
upper  half  of  the  siernum,  and  that  over 
the  right  ventricles,  at  the  lower  half  of 
the  sternum. 

At  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion 
into  the  pericardium  the  whole  heart  is 
raised,  and  the  lungs  are  separated  from 
each  other  in  front,  so  that  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  conus  arteriosus  and  the  rest 
of  the  right  ventricle,  the  apex  and  out- 
lying portion  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
the  right  auricle  are  uncovered,  and 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  them. 

The  whole  front  of  the  right  ventricle 
bears  upon  the  sternum  and  left  cartilages 
with  varying  force.  Sometimes  it  pro- 
duces a  thrill  during  its  contraction,  which 
may  extend  over  its  surface  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  cartilages,  and  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  systolic  creaking  sound. 
At  other  times,  sometimes  with,  but  gen- 
erally without  a  thrill,  a  double  grating 
sound  or  a  harsh  friction  sound  of  various 
tones,  the  systolic  sound  being  usualh' 
louder  than  the  diastolic,  springs  up  over 
the  whole  right  ventricle.  In  rare  in- 
stances the  two  sounds  are  equal.  More 
rarel}'  a  soft  friction  sound,  rendered 
harsh  by  pressure,  or  a  to-and-fro  sound, 
excited  by  pressure  but  absent  without  it, 
is  ])resent  over  the  right  ventricle. 

A  friction  sound  is  heard  over  the  apex 
during  the  acme  in  about  three-fourths  of 
the  cases.    The  apex  may,  like  the  right 
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ventricle,  present  a  thrill  and  a  creaking 
sound  during  the  systole;  or  a  loud  pro- 
loii"-ed  systolic  friction  sound,  and  a  short, 
feehlc  diastolic  one.  In  no  instance  are 
the  systolic  and  diastolic  friction  sounds 
equal  over  the  apex. 

During  the  acme  the  right  auricle  m 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  presents  over  its 
surface,  to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  sternum,  a  double,  smooth,  to-aud- 
fro  murmur  or  friction  sound,  equally 
loud  during  its  dilatation  and  contrac- 
tion. This  double  smooth  frottement  over 
the  right  auricle  is  probably  transmitted, 
softened  in  its  transit,  through  the  fluid, 
from  the  noisy  and  active  right  ventricle. 

The  friction  sound,  if  any,  that  may  be 
made  during  the  acme  by  the  ascending 
aorta  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  behind  the  manubrium, 
is  almost  always  masked  by  the  friction 
sound  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  sternum  acting  as  a  sound- 
ing-board, the  sound  being  thus  conducted 
in'' more  than  half  of  the  cases  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone. 

The  double  f  rottement  proper  to  the  pul- 
monary artery  when  covered  Avith  lymph 
is  undoubtedly  audible  during  the  acme 
over  the  second  space,  where  it  must  re- 
semble and  blend  with  the  double  frotte- 
ment proper  to  the  conns  arteriosus. 

In  every  instance  pressure  intensifies 
the  two  friction  sounds  ;  and  it  sometimes 
transform^  an  ordinary  frottement  into  a 
creaking  or  grating  sound  ;  or  a  soft  fric- 
tion sound  into  a  harsh  rubbing  noise  ;  or 
it  excites  a  friction  sound  when  one  was 
previously  absent. 

Second  Acme.  —  Benewed  Increase  of 
Effusion  into  the  Pericardium  owing  to  Ee- 
hipse. — In  eleven  cases  the  elfusion  into 
the  pericardium,  after  it  had  reached  its 
height  and  commenced  to  decline,  again 
increased  in  quantity,  and  attained  to  a 
second  acme.  Another  case  that  had  a 
relapse  and  a  second  acme,  that  was  ad- 
mitted during  the  period  of  the  first  acme, 
has  not  been'included  in  the  inquiry  that 
is  about  to  follow.  In  five  of  those  eleven 
patients  under  consideration  the  fluid, 
after  declining  for  a  second  time,  again 
increased  so  as  to  present  a  third  acme  of 
pericai'dial  effusion,  and  in  one  of  the  five 
there  was  a  fourth  wave  of  increase. 

I  shall  examine  in  these  cases  with  re- 
lapse and  renewed  acme,  the  comparative 
height  of  the  pericardial  eflusion  ;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  heart's  impulse  ;  the  area  and 
intensity  of  the  friction  sound  ;  the  sever- 
ity of  the  general  illness ;  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  accompanying  endocarditis, 
and  its  permanent  efl'ect  on  the  functions 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart  during  the 
period  of  the  lat(>,r  acme. 

Extent  of  Eff'usion  into  the  Porimrdhmr. 
— In  five  of  tlie  cases  the  effusion  into  the 


pericardium  was  equal  in  extent  duruig 
the  first  and  the  second  acme  ;  while  in 
five  it  was  greater,  and  in  one  it  was  less, 
during  the  first  than  the  second  acme. 
In  eix'of  the  cases,  from  two  to  five  days, 
and  in  five  of  them  from  six  to  eight  days, 
elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  first  period 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of 
the  heiuht  of  the  effusion. 

Position  of  the  Impidse.— In  six  of  the 
cases,  and  probably  in  a  seventh,  the  im- 
pulse at  its  inferior  boundary  occupied  a 
lower  position  by  from  one  to  two  inter- 
costal spaces  during  the  second  acme  of 
the  effusion  than  tlse  first  (compare  Figs. 
94,  p.  576;  and  88,  p.  553,  respectively 
with  Figs.  91,  p.  559 ;  and  86,  p.  551 ;  in 
two  cases  the  impulse  occupied  the  same 
position  during  the  two  periods  ;  in  one 
instance  it  was  imperceptible  throughout ; 
and  in  one  it  was  very  feeble. 

We  thus  find  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  cases  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was 
lower  during  the  second  acme  of  effusion, 
or  the  period  of  relapse,  than  during  the 
first  acme.  The  reason  is,  I  think,  evi- 
dent. When  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium 
begins  to  increase  during  the  early  period 
of  pericarditis,  the  heart,  which  is  then 
yielding  in  structure  and  usually  of  the 
natural  size,  is  steadily  floated  upwards 
by  the  increasing  tide  of  eflusion  into  the 
pericardium,  which  may  indeed  compress 
the  auricle,  and  lessen  the  size  of  the 
heart.  The  heart,  under  the  double  in- 
fluence of  the  inflammation  on  its  exterior, 
and  the  resulting  thick  coating  of  lymph, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  inflammation 
on  its  interior,  and  the  resulting  crippling 
of  valves,  enlargement  of  cavities,  and 
thickening  of  walls,  on  the  other,  becomes 
increased  in  size.  The  whole  organ  is,  in 
fact,  enlarged,  and  it  is  often  unyielding 
in  its  position  owing  to  its  tough  new 
covering,  and  perhaps  to  partial  adhesions 
that  may  have  already  connected  the 
double  surfaces  of  the  thickened  pericar- 
dium and  the  heart,  especially  along  and 
near  the  septum  ;  and  although  the  re- 
newed increase  of  fluid  elevates  the  heart 
to  a  certain  extent,  this  second  elevation 
of  the  impulse  is  not  usually  so  great  as 
the  first  elevation. 

Tlirill. — A  thrill  was  felt  over  the  heart 
for  the  first  time  during  the  second  acme 
in  three  of  the  cases.  In  two  of  them  the 
thrill  was  present  over  the  apex,  and  this 
was  the  natural  effect  of  the  lowered  posi- 
tion, greater  prominence,  and  increased 
force  of  that  portion  of  the  heart  during 
the  second  acme  than  the  first.  In  the 
other  case  the  thrill  was  present  over  the 
second  left  space,  but  in  this  patient  the 
second  acme  was  the  true  one,  for  the 
effusion  was  considerably  higher  during 
the  second  than  the  first  acme.  A  thrill 
is,  in  fact,  more  frequently  present  over 
the  second  space  during  the  first  acme 
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tlian  the  second,  and  over  llie  apex  during 
the  second  acme  Llian  the  lirsL,  for  the 
reasons  that  1  have  Just  stated. 

Area  ami  IiiknH'dij  of  the  Frkt  'mi  Sound 
durinfj  the  iSccond  Actne  af  Incrcaml  Elu- 
sion into  the  rcrir.ardiinu. — J^urhig  tlic 
sccoiul  Acme  oftlie  i)ericardial  edusion  a 
creaking  Iriction  sound  was  audible  over 
the  heart  in  four  cases,  and  a  grating 
noise  in  one  ;  a  to-and-fro  sound  in  live 
patients,  and  a  double  friction  murmur 
increased  by  pressure  in  one. 

In  five  of  tlie  cases  the  area  of  the  fric- 
tion sound  was  greater,  and  in  four  it  was 
less  during  the  second  than  the  lirst  acme 
of  the  ed'usion  into  the  pericardium,  and 
in  two  it  was  of  equal  extent  during  both 
periods.  In  five  of  them  the  friction  sound 
was  audible  over  a  lower  position  during 
the  second  acme  than  the  first,  and  in 
none  of  them  was  the  friction  sound  lower 
during  the  first  acme  than  the  second. 

In  like  manner,  the  friction  sound  was 
more  intense  in  six  cases,  and  less  intense 
in  four,  during  the  second  acme  than  the 
first  ;  and  in  one  it  was  of  equal  intensity 
during  both  periods.  In  four  of  the  pa- 
tients both  the  area  and  the  intensity  of 
the  frotlcment  were  greater,  and  in  three 
they  w^ere  both  less,  during  the  second 
than  the  first  acme. 

The  following  agencies,  on  the  one 
hand,  tend  to  increase  the  area  and  inten- 
sity of  the  friction  sound  during  the  second 
acme  as  compared  with  the  first :  The 
greater  size  of  the  heart ;  the  increased 
thickness  and  force  of  its  walls ;  the 
lowered  position  of  the  organ  and  its  im- 
pulse ;  and  the  greater  roughness  and 
toughness  of  the  lymph  covering  the  heart 
and  lining  the  pericardium. 

The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  lessen  the  area  and  intensity  of  the 
friction  sound  during  the  second  acme  as 
compared  with  the  first :  The  greater  ex- 
tent to  which  the  lungs  sometimes  cover 
the  heart ;  the  restraint  placed  on  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  especially  of 
the  right  auricle,  by  the  thickness  and 
toughness  of  its  envelope  of  lymph  ;  and 
the  adhesions  that  have  often  already 
taken  place  between  the  pericardium  and 
the  heart ;  and  especially  along  the  sep- 
tum, between  the  ventricles,  and  at  the 
apex.  Vital  infiuences  blend  with  and 
counteract  these  physical  infiuences  in 
producing  the  r(!sult. 

My  analysis  of  the  cases  does  not  enable 
mc  to  assign  to  each  of  those  causes  its 
proper  share  in  the  production  of  these 
cfic'-cts. 

In  tlie  one  fatal  case  the  heart  was  imi- 
versally  adherent,  and  in  that  patient  the 
friction  sound  was  less  in  extent  and  in- 
tensity during  the  second  acme  than  the 
first,  owing,  I  consider,  to  adhesions  that 
had  already  begun  to  form  between  the 
heart  and  the  pericardium. 
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The  friction  sound,  as  wc  have  seen, 
was  lower  in  extent  during  the  second 
acme  than  the  (irst  in  one-half  of  the  cases 
(')  in  11),  owing  to  the  lower  position  of 
the  heart  and  its  impulse  during  that 
period. 

In  five  of  the  cases  the  friction  sound 
maintained  the  same  character  during  the 
second  acme  as  during  the  first,  but  in 
six  others  it  was  altered.  Thus,  one  that 
had  a  friction  sound  on  pressure,  one  that 
had  a  smootii  friction  sound  harsher  on 
pressure,  and  one  that  had  a  harsh  fric- 
tion sound  creaking  on  pressure  during 
the  first  acme,  presented,  all  of  them,  a 
creaking  friction  sound  during  the  second 
acme  ;  while  one  with  a  to-and-fro  sound 
during  tlie  first,  gave  a  grating  noise 
during  the  second  acme. 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  influences  tending  to  in- 
crease the  area  and  intensity  of  the 
friction  sound  during  the  second  acme 
were  in  greater  force  than  the  influences 
tending  to  lessen  them  ;  and  that  the  fric- 
tion sound  was  usually  more  intense  and 
more  extensive,  especially  downwards, 
during  the  second  acme  than  the  first. 

Comparative  Area  and  Intensity  of  the 
Friction  Sound  just  before,  during,  and  soon 
after  the  Second  Acme  of  Effusion  into  the 
Pericardium. — The  friction  sound  is,  as  a 
rule,  louder  and  more  extensive  during 
the  second  acme  of  pericardial  eflusion 
than  either  just  before  or  soon  after  that 
period.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the 
frottement  increases  Avith  the  advance,  and 
decreases  with  the  decline  of  the  fluid. 

Degree  of  the  General  Mlness  during  the 
Second  Pei-iod  of  Increased  Pericardial 
Effusion. — In  five  of  the  cases  the  illness 
was  extreme,  in  three  it  was  severe,  and 
in  three  it  was  slight  or  probably  so  dur- 
ing the  second  acme. 

Of  the  five  cases  in  which  the  illness 
was  extreme,  the  face  was  anxious  in 
four  ;  there  were  choreal  movements  and 
rigidity,  chiefly  of  the  left  arm,  in  one  ; 
breathing  was  laborious  in  one  and  quick 
in  four,  the  respirations  I'anging  from  32 
to  48  ;  pain  was  present  ovcr'the  heart  in 
one,  and  in  another  pain  was  felt,  appa- 
rently in  the  side,  on  a  deep  breath ; 
swallowing  was  dillicult  in  two  ;  one  had 
diphtheria  ;  and  one  raised  phlegm  tinted 
with  blood. 

The  i)atients  who  were  thus  aflectcd 
with  relapse  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  suffered  more  frequently  with 
symptoms  of  great  severity  during  the 
first  than  the  second  period  of  the  increase 
of  the  efl'usion  into  the  sac.  Thus  during 
the  first  acme  in  seven  patients  the  illness 
was  extreme,  including  the  five  in  which 
it  was  so  during  the  second  .acme,  and  in 
three  it  was  severe.  In  one  case  the 
symptoms  were  not  described. 

Of  the  seven  cases  in  which  the  illness 
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was  extreme  during  the  first  acme,  per- 
spiration was  very  profuse  in  tliree  ;  the 
foce  was  anxious,  pallid,  livid,  or  of  a 
lesiden  hue,  iu  four  ;  there  were  slight 
chorcal  movements  in  one  ;  hreathmg  \yas 
nuick  in  five,  the  respirations  ranging 
from  40  to  48  ;  pain  was  present  over  the 
heart  in  four  of  those  seven  patients  and 
in  two  others  in  whom  the  symptoms 
were  less  severe;  and  swallowing  was 
ditlicult  or  painful  in  three. 

We  thus  see  that  pain  attacked  the  re- 
crion  of  the  heart  in  six  cases  during  the 
§rst  acme,  and  in  only  one  case  during 
the  second  acme.  The  breathing  also 
was  more  urgently  affected  during  the  first 
acme,  when  they  numbered  from  40  to  48 
in  the  minute,  than  during  the  second 
acme,  when  they  ranged  from  32  to  48. 

On  the  other  hand,  depression  and 
anxiety  were  more  marked  during  the 
second  acme  than  the  first. 

The  general  illness  was  much  more  often 
extreniely  severe  during  the  first  acme  in 
those  cases  that  suffered  from  a  relapse, 
than  during  the  single  acme  in  those  that 
had  no  relapse.  Thus  of  those  patients 
in  whom  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  acme, 
the  illness  was  extreme  during  the  first 
acme  of  the  eftusion  in  two-thirds  (7  in  10 
or  11),  and  severe  in  one-third  (3  in  10  or 
11);  while  of  those  who  had  no  renewal  of 
attack,  the  illness  was  extreme  in  only 
one-third  of  the  cases  (10  in  30  or  32),  se- 
vere in  one-half  (14  in  30  or  32),  and  not 
severe  in  one-fifth  (6  in  30  or  32).  In  one 
case  of  the  series  with  a  relapse,  and  in 
two  cases  of  the  series  without  a  relapse, 
the  symptoms  were  not  recorded. 

IntensUij  of  the  Endocarditis  accompany- 
ing the  Fc'ricardilis  during  the  Second  Acme 
of  the  Effusion ;  and  Permanent  Effect  of 
the  Endocarditis  on  the  Valves.  —  All  the 
cases  that  had  a  relapse  of  pericarditis 
were  affected  with  endocarditis  in  an  in- 
tense degree.  One  of  the  patients  had 
old-standing  disease  of  the  mitral  and 
aortic  valves  ;  and  in  seven  of  them  valvu- 
lar disease  was  established  when  they  left 
the  hospital,  the  mitral  valve  being  affected 
in  all  of  them,  and  the  aortic  valve  also  in 
three.  In  three  cases  the  mitral  valve, 
which  was  incompetent  during  the  attack, 
owing  to  inflammation  of  the  valve,  com- 
pletely regained  its  function. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the 
valves  were  permanently  crippled  among 
those  who  were  affected  with  relapse  of 
the  pericarditis  was  much  greater  than 
among  those  who  were  not  so  affected. 
Thus  the  valvular  incompetence  became 
permanent  in  two-thirds  of  the  patients 
with  relapse  of  the  affection  (7  in  10),  three 
of  thom  being  affected  with  both  aortic 
and  mitral  disease  ;  and  in  only  al)ont  ono- 
fourth  or  one-third  of  tiiose  who  had  no 
relapse  (11  in  52  and  7  others  who  left 
with  lessening  murmur). 


These  clinical  facts  tend  to  make  it 
probable  that  when  there  is  a  relapse  ot 
the  inrtammation  of  the  exterior  of  the 
heivrt,  there  is  a  relapse  also  of  the  mflam- 
mation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart  and  its 
valves  ;  and  that  the  intiammation  when 
thus  prolonged  tends  to  cripple  the  valves 
for  life. 

Second  Belapse  of  Pericarditis  with  a 
Third  Acme  of  Pericardial  Effusion.— Ln 
five  of  the  eleven  cases  with  relapse  and  a 
renewed  increase  of  eftusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium, after  the  fluid  began  to  decline  ^ 
there  was  a  second  relapse,  and  the  fluid 
increased  in  quantity  for  a  third  time.  In 
one  of  those  cases  there  w^as  indeed  a  thu'd 
relapse  followed  by  a  fourth  acme  of  peri- 
cardial eflusion.  .  ^   . , 

In  one  of  the  cases  the  effusion  mto  the 
pericardium  was  equal  in  amount  during 
the  first  acme,  the  second,  and  the  third, 
the  wave  of  increase  rising  on  each  occa- 
sion to  the  same  height.'  In  two  of  them 
the  fluid  was  equal  in  quantity  during  the 
first  acme  and  the  third,  but  was  less  dur- 
ino-  the  intermediate  period  of  renewed 
increase  ;  and  in  the  two  remaining  cases 
the  wave  of  increased  effusion  lessened  on 
each  repetition,  the  effusion  being  less 
during  the  third  acme  than  the  second, 


and  less  during  the  second  acme  than  the 
first.  ,       ^  _ 

In  those  five  cases  from  three  to  hve 
days  elapsed  between  the  second  acme 
and  the  third. 

The  impulse,  at  its  inferior  boundary, 
was  lower  during  the  third  acme  than  the 
first  in  three  of  the  cases  ;  and  it  was 
lower  in  one  case  and  higher  in  another 
during  the  third  acme  than  the  second  ; 
while  its  position  was  unchanged  during 
those  two  periods  in  a  third.  In  one  of 
the  cases  the  impulse  was  imperceptible 
throughout,  and  in  anotlier  it  became  so 
at  the  period  of  the  third  acme. 

The  presence  of  a  thrill  was  not  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  cases  during  the  third 
acme. 

The  friction  sound  is  in  a  decHning  state 
during  the  third  acme.  The  frottement 
was  of  a  definite  rubbing  to-and-fro  charac- 
ter, intensified  by  pressure,  in  only  one  of 
the  four  cases  during  the  final  acme.  In 
one  of  those  patients  the  friction  sound 
was  double  and  smooth  in  character  ;  iu 
another  it  was  single  and  systolic ;  in  a 
third  it  was  almost  like  a  I'jellows  mur- 
mur;  and  in  the  remaining  case  it  was 
absent  with  light  pressure,  but  firm  pres- 
sure brought  a  to-aud-fro  sound  into  ex- 
istence. 

Four  of  the  five  patients  belonging  to 
this  group  were  affected  with  great  general 
illness  during  the  final  acme  ;  their  breath- 
ing was  disliresscd  and  rapid,  numbering 
respectively  from  3(1  to  (iO  in  flie  minute  ; 
while  two  of  them  had  pain  in  the  chest, 
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ami  l  lio  roinaiiiing  two  pain  in  the  rcKiou 
ol  llic  litiiirt.  " 

Th(i  Area  and  LUcnsili/  nf  the  Frklion 
bound  during  the  Dec'liiio  of  i/ui  J'ericardlul 
Ji^lfiiamn.  —  ln  fort y-lliniu  cu.S(.'s  tlic;  coiii- 
panitivo  ai-oa  and  iuUnsity  of  Llic  friction 
sound  were  obsorv't'd  liotli  wlicn  tlic  ellii- 
sion  iulo  tlic  poricardiuni  was  at  its 
neiglit,  and  during  tlic  period  of  its  de- 
cline. 

(1)  Tlic  friction  sound  spread  down- 
wards to  a  greater  extent  during  tiie  dc- 
chne  than  the  acme  of  tlu;  elfusion  into 
the  pericardium,  in  thrce-fifUis  of  tlie 
cases  (-20  in  43).  (2)  In  less  tlian  one- 
ton  rlli  ol  tlie  cases  (10  in  43)  tlie  reverse 
took  place,  tlie  friction  sound  bein<r  more 
extensive,  and  especialiy  downwards,  dur- 
ing tiie  acme  of  the  effusion  than  when 
tlie  fluid  diminished.  (8)  Tlie  area  of  the 
triction  sound  extended  downwards  to  an 
equal  extent  during  the  acme  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  effusion  in  a  still  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  (7  in  43). 

(1)  Cases  in  which  the  Friction  Sound 
spread  d/)wmcards  to  a  (/reater  extent  during 
the  Decline  than  the  Height  of  the  Effusion 
into  the  Pericardium.  ~  I  shall  consider 
(1)  the  time  of  occurrence;  and  (2)  the 
duration  of  the  downward  extension  of 
the  friction  sound  in  these  cases  ;  (8)  the 
area  ;  and  (4)  the  character  of  the  sound  ; 
and  the  position  of  the  heart  and  its  im- 
pulse and  thrill;  and  (o)  the  degree  of 
the  general  illness  during  the  period  in 
question. 

1.  Time  of  the  Occurrence  of  the  Down- 
ward Extension  of  the  Friction  Sound.— 
The  friction  sound  spread  rapidly  down- 
wards soon  after  the  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium l)egan  to  decline  in  all  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  these  cases.  Thus  the 
rubbing  sound  had  already  extended 
downwards  to  its  lowest  position  in  four- 
fifths  of  the  patients  (21  in  26)  during  the 
first  three  daj^s  after  the  acme.  During 
the  three  following  days  the  descent  of 
tiie  rubbing  sound  appeared  in  four  more 
of  the  cases  ;  but  in  the  last  of  these  this 
condition  came  into  play  quite  suddenly 
on  the  twelfth,  and  still  more  on  the  four- 
teenth day  after  the  fluid  began  to  lessen. 

2.  Duration  of  l,he  Extreme  Doiunward 
Extension  of  the  Friction  Sound. —T\ui 
downward  extension  of  the  friction  sound 
lasted  in  these  cases  for  a  very  short  pe- 
riod. In  two-thirds  of  them  (17  in  2(5)  it 
was  oliservcd  during  only  one  day,  and  in 
but  two  cases,  or  rather  one,  did  it  last 
over  three  days.  This  extension  down- 
wards of  the  friction  sound  during  the 
decline  of  the  fluid  was  therefore  "short 
and  transitory. 

3.  ylrea  of  the  Downward  Extonsion  of 
the  Friction  .SV)((?k/.— When  the  fluid  in  the 
pericardium,  after  having  reached  its 
height,  lessens  in  quantity,  the  heart  de- 


scends, Its  impulse  is  lowered  by  from  one 
to  two  intercostal  spacies,  and  lh<.  friction 
sound  exUMids  downwards.  The  un-u  of 
the  rubbing  noi.se  is,  as  a  rule,  by  no 
nw-ans  limited  to  the  area  occupied  by 
the  heart  itself;  hut  spreads  downwards 
to  an  extent  varying  from  one  to  four 
inches  below  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart.  The  friction  sound  does  not  in 
these  cases,  diffuse  itself  downwards  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  region  below  the 
heart;  for  it  is  usually  silent  over  the 
front  of  the  abdomen  in  the  epigastric 
space  ;  while  it  is  present  along  y\w  ri'dit 
and  left  seventh  and  even  eighth  costal 
cartilages  that  bound  that  space  to  the 
right  and  left ;  and  over  the  ennform  car- 
tilage that  dijjs  downwards  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  at  the  centre  of 
that  space. 

The  rubbing  noise  is  usually  heard  with 
equal  intensity  over  the  riirhrand  the  left 
seventh  and  eighth  cartilages.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  sound  was  louder  and 
more  extensive  over  the  right  seventh  and 
eighth  cartilages  than  the  left ;  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  in  those  cases  the  cartilac^es 
that  rested  on  the  liver  conducted  the 
sound  better  than  the  cartilatres  that  cov- 
ered the  stomach.  The  contract  between 
the  harsh  rubbing  noise  heard  in  some 
cases  over  those  cartilages,  and  the  com- 
plete silence  iircsent  over  the  intervening 
epigastric  space  was  very  remarkable.  ° 
The  friction  sound,  besides  travellintr 
downwards,  extended  also  upwards  in 
one-half  of  these  cases  (14  in  2G)  when 
the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  lessened,  and 
the  heart  and  its  impulse  descended.  In 
one-third  of  the  patients  (8  in  2(5)  the  area 
of  the  friction  sound  was  equally  hiwh 
over  the  front  of  the  chest  duriuir  the  pe- 
riod of  the  acme  of  the  eflusion  linto  the 
pericardium,  and  that  of  its  decline. 

In  four  instances  the  whole  area  of  the 
friction  sound  shifted  bodily  downwards 
when  the  pericardial  cflusion  lessened, 
and  the  heart  and  its  impulse  descended; 
so  that  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of 
that  area  were  then  simultaneously  low- 
ered. In  these  four  cases  while  the'lower 
boundary  of  the  region  of  friction  sound 
descended  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh 
cartilages,  its  ujjper  boundary  descended 
in  two  of  them  from  the  second  left  carti- 
lage to  the  third,  and  in  the  other  two 
from  the  third  cartilage  to  the  fifth. 

In  two-thirds  of  those  cases  (Ki  in  26) 
in  which  the  friction  sound  extended 
much  downwards  after  the  acme,  it  was 
also  audil)I(!  up  to  the  top  of  the  sternum. 
In  three  of  those  cases  the  friction  sound 
so  covered  the  front  of  the  chest  as  to  be 
audible  up  to  the  clavicles,  while  in  one 
of  them  it  reached  the  first  cartilage.  In 
the  whole  of  these  cases  the  friction  sound 
extended  from  two  to  nearly  four  inches 
above  the  actual  seat  of  friction.  The 
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Fig.  93. 


For  previous  views  of  this  case,  see  Figs.  90,  91,  page  5.59. 

Fig.  92,  from  a  liousemaid  aged  20,  affected  with  rlioumatic  pericarditis. 

Period  of  the  decline  of  the  pericardial  effnuion  after  the  first  acme. 

Fifth  day  after  the  acme  of  pericardial  effusion,  seventh  day  after  the  first  observation  of 
the  friction  sound  and  increased  pericardial  dulness,  and  ninth  day  after  admission. 

The  pericardial,  effusion  has  lessened  much  since  the  period  of  the  acme,  its  upper  boundary 
(1,  1)  having  descended  from  the  middle  of  the  manubrium  to  the  middle  of  the  sternum  ; 
and  its  lower  boundary  having  probably  ascended  from  a  little  above  the  end  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  heart  (2,  2)  is  lower,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  between 
the  under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  (3,  3),  though  still  consider- 
able, has  evidently  lessened  by  at  least  one  half.  The  right  ventricle,  the  inner  or  left  half 
of  tlie  right  auricle,  and  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle  are  exposed  ;  but  the  great 
arteries  are  covered  with  lung. 

The  region  of  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space)  probably  extends  from  the  middle  of 
the  sternum  between  tlie  third  cartilages,  and  from  the  fourth  left  cartilage,  down  to  the 
middle  of  tlie  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  sixth  cartilage  ;  and  from  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  to  the  nipple  line.  The  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  is  behind  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  the  top  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  impulse  has  descended  from  the  third  space  during  the  acme,  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
spaces.    (See  the  circular  and  curved  lines  in  those  spaces.) 

A  double  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines— systolic  lines  thick,  diastolic  thin),  which  is 
more  harsh  on  making  pressure,  is  heard  over  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum;  which  is 
most  intense  at  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  is  louder  at  its  lower  end  during  inspiration, 
and  over  the  manubrium  during  expiration  ;  a  creaking  sound  is  audible  during  systole 
over  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  left  spaces  ;  and  a  friction  sound  is  heard  to  the  right  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sternum.    (The  nipple  is  too  far  to  the  left  in  this  figure.) 

Fig.  93,  from  the  same  patient  as  Figs.  90,  91  (page  !)5Q),  92,  and  94. 

Period  of  the  decline  of  the  pericardial  effusion;  second  view,  taken  the  day  after  a  sliffht  and 
transient  second  acme,  when  the  fluid  was  again  declinin"-. 

Remarkable  extension  of  the  friction  sound  over  the  greater  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  especially  downwards.  ' 

Tenth  day  a^er  the  first  acme  of  pericardial  effusion  ;  twelfth  day  after  the  first  observa- 

f  Z  A  ^  f'  M  """""'^  '""''^  °^  pericardial  dulness  ;  fourteenth  day  after  admission  ;  and 
Jour  days  before  tlio  occurrence  of  a  second  acme. 

^Jfi^fTiT't''  t^""f"  '^'"^^  diminished.  There  is  therefore  less  fluid  between  the  under 
TlrZ  /         T  "1"  ^^'^  pericardium  (3,  3);  the  roughened  front  of  the  heart 

H.nr7^9  'm'  """i    1  '  corresponding  roughened  surface  of  the  pericardial  sac  ;  the 

^  ^1  enlarged,  is  lower  in  position;  and  the  upper  boundary  of 

peiicardial  effusion  (1,  1)  ,s  lower,  and  its  inferi.n-  boundary  is  som..what  higher  than  when 
r  L  J    1         ,         '^''^^  previously.    Tlie  whole  right  ventricle,  the  left  border  of  the 

arwi.m"'  '""^   Ai"  ^'"^  ^"'""^"^         loft  ventricle  are  exposed;  while  the  great 

arteries  and  part  of  the  conus  arteriosus  are  covered  with  lun- 

Ihe  region  oj  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space),  wlfich  is  bounded  above  by  the 
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loiu-tli  cfirtiliigfs  and  bolow  by  (Ik;  sixtli  oiirtiliigc,  iH  prob/il.ly  ratlier  less  extensive  aWe 
bchnv,  iiiid  to  tlu!  riglit,  tbiiii  in  Fig.  92,  taktiji  on  the  iiintli  day  after  admi(iKion.  ' 

The  iiii/iii/si'  is  lower,  Htronger,  and  nior(!  (ixtenwive  than  in  Fig.  IJ2,  and  in  present  from 
the  tliird  to  tlie  liftli  Hpaces,  and  up  to  or  Ijeyond  tlie  mammary  line  (see  the  circular  and 
curved  line  in  thos(!  .spaces)  ;  and  gives  therefore  direct  evidence  that  the  heart  in  lower  in 
position,  and  that  the  ell'usion  has  hwsenod. 

T ltd  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  line.s— Hystolic  linoB  thick,  diastolic  thin)  has  gained  a 
very  great  extension,  being  audible  over  a  great  part  of  the  front  of  tlie  chest,  from  the  first 
costal  cartilage  to  the  seventh  left  and  the  eightli  right  cartilages  ;  and  from  the  top  of  the 
sternum  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  eiisiform  cartilage.  This  extension  of  the  friction  sound  is 
especially  marked  dov/nwnrds,  where  it  extends  for  about  four  inches  below  the  heart,  and 
is  low(;r  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  reaching  over  the  right  eightli  cartilage  in 'front 
of  the  liver,  and  the  seventh  left  cartilage  in  front  of  the  sternum.  This  is  the  reverse 
above,  when  the  rubbing  sound  extends  four  inches  to  the  left,  and  only  about  two  inches 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

The  friction  sound  is  harsher  than  it  was  yesterday ;  over  the  midsternum  it  is  louder 
during  the  systole  than  the  diastole;  and  it  is  intensilied  by  pressure ;  over  the  manubrium, 
the  two-and-fro  sounds  are  equal;  over  the  ensiform  cartilage,  friction  sound  is  present 
during  inspiration  ;  it  is  creaking  during  .systole  over  the  second  and  first  spaces ;  and  it 
becomes  louder  below  the  mamma  during  inspiration. 


Fig.  94. 


For  previous  views  of  this  case,  see  Figs.  90,  91,  page  559,  and  92,  93  on  the  preceding 
page. 

Fig.  94,  from  a  housemaid  affected  with  rheumatic  pericarditis. 

Third  acrnn  of  pericardial  effusion  (the  second  acme  was  very  slight  and  transitory). 

Thirteenth  day  after  the  first  acme ;  eighteenth  day  after  admission. 

The  pericardial  elfusion  is  greatly  increased,  but  its  extent  and  limits  are  not  definitely 
described.  If  we  compare  this  third  acme  with  the  first  acme  (Fig.  92,  page  575),  we  find 
that  the  distended  p(!ricardium,  though  it  contains  loss  fluid,  is  wider  in  relation  to  its 
length  ;  that  tiie  heart  is  larger  ;  and  that  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  is  lower,  in  this 
the  later  and  renewed,  than  in  that  the  earlier  and  original  acme.  In  the  first  acme  the 
heart  was  not  yet  (mlarged,  or,  being  compressed  by  tlui  fluid  in  the  distended  sac,  was  pos- 
sibly lessened  insiz(!;  and  the  walls  of  the  pericardium  were  still  unyielding,  so  that  the 
swollen  sac  took  the  form  that  it  would  naturally  take  if  artificially  distended  with  fluid 
(see  Figs.  79,  80,  jiage  540).  In  this,  th(!  tliird  acme,  the  heart  has  become  enlarged  both 
by  pericarditis  and  by  mitral  endocarditis  ;  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart,  although  ele- 
vated liy  the  accumulated  fluid,  is  lower  than  in  the  first  acme  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  jieri- 
cardium  have  liccome  thicker,  softer,  and  more  yielding  than  in  health,  so  that  the  distended 
sac  yields  to  the  right  and  li^ft,  where  it  meets"  with  no  resistance,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  does  upwards  and  downwards,  where  it  meets  with  much  resistance  ;  and  is  therefore 
wider  in  r(!lation  to  its  hiugth  than  it  was  during  the  first  acme,  when  its  form  was  more 
purely  pear-shaped.  The  whole  front  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  exposed,  including 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  vcintriclo,  the  juilmonary 
artery,  and  the  ascending  .aorta  within  the  pericardium.    The  fluid  has  evidently  interposed 
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itself  to  n,  greater  extent  between  tlio  surface  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  front  of  the  heart 
and  till)  walls  of  the  chest  during  this,  the  third  acme,  tlian  during  the  first  acme. 

The  region  of  pericardial  didness  (see  the  black  space),  the  limits  of  which  are  not  described, 
corresponds  in  general  form  and  outline  to  the  pericardial  ell'usion,  and  evidently  extends 
more  to  the  riglit  and  left,  and  less  upwards  and  downwards  than  it  did  during  the  first 
acme. 

The  impidse  has  again  been  elevated  at  its  lower  boundary,  and  this  time  from  the  fifth 
space,  as  in  Fig.  93,  page  575,  to  the  fourth  space,  where  it  is  feeble;  and  it  is  felt  over  the 
third  space  during  expiration.  (See  the  concentric  circles  in  tliose  spaces.)  The  lower 
boundary  of  the  impulse  is  therefore  lower  by  one  space  than  it  was  during  the  first  acme, 
when  it  occupied  the  third  space  (see  Fig.  91,  page  559). 

The  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines — systolic  lines  thick,  diastolic  thin)  is  softened,  and 
is  limited  in  area,  being  heard  over  the  middle  region  of  the  sternum,  where  it  is  double, 
and  although  frictional  in  character  is  almost  like  a  bellows  murmur ;  and  is  audible  over 
the  second  and  third  spaces  during  the  systole. 

Later  progress  of  this  case. — On  the  following  day,  the  nineteenth  after  admission,  the  fric- 
tion sound  was  almost  creaking,  or  like  the  sound  made  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper,  over 
the  second  and  third  left  spaces.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  or  the  fourth  after  the  third 
acme,  the  extent  of  dulness  over  the  pericardial  region  had  lessened ;  and  a  double  friction 
murmur,  which  was  not  rhythmical  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  was  audible  over  the  base 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  became  harsh  on  pressure.  The  friction  murmur  was  still  heard 
on  the  following  day,  but  after  this  it  was  scarcely  audible. 


region  of  pericardial  dulness  was  limited 
above  in  all  but  three  of  the  jDatieuts  by 
the  third  intercostal  space  or  the  fourth 
cartilage ;  and  the  space  between  this 
limit  and  the  top  of  the  sternum  nearly 
measures  the  extent  to  which  tlic  frotte- 
ment  extended  above  the  seat  of  the  fric- 
tion. 

When  the  fluid  in  the  sac  declines,  the 
roughened  heart  rubs  against  the  rough- 
ened pericardium,  and  in  doing  so  bears 
directly  upon  the  lower  half  of  tlie  ster- 
num witli  which  it  is  almost  in  contact ; 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  fluid,  and  the  descent  of  the  heart 
and  its  impulse.  The  sonorous  vibrations 
excited  by  the  movements  of  the  heart 
arc  directly  conveyed  to  the  sternum,  and 
that  bone  and  the  costal  cartilages  at- 
tached to  it  act  as  a  sounding-board  and 
transmit  the  rubbing  noise  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

In  tliree  of  the  cases  the  sound  was 
audible  over  the  whole  front  of  the  chest. 
Usually,  however,  it  extended  only 
slightly  to  the  right,  and  over  a  greater 
extent  to  the  left  of  the  lower  half  of  that 
bone.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  rubbing 
noise  extended  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  and 
there  it  divided  into  two  diverging  lines 
one  along  the  right,  the  other'along  the 
left  seventh  cartilage,  where  they  form 
the  boundaries  of  the  intervening  epio-as- 
tric  space.  The  area  of  friction  sound 
thus  extending  along  the  sternum  and 
tlie  right  and  left  seventh  cartilao-es 
closely  resembles  in  shape  the  inverted 
letter  A-  Since  however  the  friction 
sound  also  extends  downwards  over  tlie 
ensiforiii  cartilage,  its  area  is  somewhat 
like  a  trident  with  a  short  central  pronrr 

In  one-flftii  of  the  cases  (.5  in  26)  the 
area  of  the  friction  sound  dwindled  dur- 
ing a  short  period  after  the  time  of  tlic 
acme,  and  then  suddenly  expanded,  and 
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esiDecially  downwards,  at  a  later  date  dur- 
ing the  decline  of  the  efllision. 

In  one  case  the  friction  sound  alter- 
nately lessened  and  increased  in  area  and 
intensity  during  the  ten  days  that  inter- 
vened between  the  termination  of  tlie 
acme,  and  the  time  at  which  the  frotte- 
ment  had  a  remarkable  downward,  devel- 
opment. 

4.  Character  and  Intensity  of  the  Fric- 
tion Sound;  and  Position  of  the  Heart  and 
of  its  Impidse  and  Thrill. — At  the  time 
that  the  friction  sound  spread  downwards 
when  the  eflusion  lessened,  the  sound 
was  intense,  loud,  and  of  a  marked  char- 
acter in  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
twenty-six  cases  that  belong  to  the  group 
under  consideration. 

In  nine  of  those  cases  the  friction  sound 
was  creaking  (6),  or  grating  (3)  ;  in  thir- 
teen it  was  harsh  and  loud  ;  and  in  four 
its  intensity  was  not  specified. 

The  friction  sound  in  the  twenty-six 
cases  under  review,  as  a  rule,  gained  in 
intensity  as  it  gained  in  area  ;  and  lost  in 
intensity  as  it  lost  in  area.  Thus  in  all 
but  six  of  the  cases,  the  rubbing  noise 
became  more  harsh  when  it  inci-eased  in 
extent ;  and  in  all  but  two  of  them  it  be- 
came softer  when  it  lessened  in  extent. 

When  the  efinsion  lessened,  tlie  im- 
pulse, while  it  descended  at  its  lower 
boundary,  was  still  felt  beating  in  the 
higher  spaces  into  which  it  had  been 
forced  during  the  acme  in  fully  one-fourth 
of  the  cases  (5  in  19) :  while,  curiously, 
the  impulse  ascended  to  a  higher  space 
than  it  had  occupied  during  the  acme  in 
six  other  patients. 

A  thrill  was  felt  over  the  heart  in  five 
of  these  twenty-six  cases  during  the  acme 
of  the  eflfusion.  In  four  of"  these  the 
thrill  disappeared  when  the  efiiision  less- 
ened, and  in  one  it  remained,  though  with 
lessened  intensity.  In  three  other  pa- 
tients a  fresh  thrill  came  into  play  during 
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the  (loclino  of  llic  fluid  ;  in  two  of  tlieiii 
over  tiie  apex,  and  in  llic  otlier  caHe  at 
the  second  space. 

In  tliesc  twenty-six  cases,  when  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium  lessened, 
tile  lieart,  relievcnl  from  tli(!  pressure  of 
tlie  tluid,  descended  into  its  natural  space, 
and  even  below  and  beyond  it.  The 
heart  thus  relieved,  beat  with  increased 
force  ;  its  right  cavities  were  enlarged, 
owing  to  the  increased  supply  of  bloocl 
from  the  system,  and  the  continued  re- 
sistance olfered  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  compressed  lung  and  the  in- 
competent mitral  valves ;  and,  as  the 
general  result,  its  anterior  walls  played 
with  greater  power  and  noise  upon  the 
sternum  and  cartilages,  and  |the  friction 
sound  was  heard  over  a  largely  increased 
area. 

5.  Degree  of  the  General  Illness. — At 
the  time  that  the  area  of  the  friction 
sound  was  most  extensive,  especially 
downwards,  when  the  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium lessened,  twenty  of  these  twenty- 
six  cases  were  less  ill  or  in  better  health, 
three  of  them  were  probably  better,  and 
three  were  worse  in  health  than  they 
were  during  the  acme. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  under 
review,  when  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium 
lessened,  the  heart  descended  and  gained 
freedom  of  movement  and  power,  and  the 
general  health  improved  ;  and  as  a  natu- 
ral result  the  friction  sound  increased  in 
extent,  and  especially  downwards.  The 
comparativelj'^  dry  roughened  surface  of 
the  heart  rasped  two  and  fro  upon  the 
roughened  surface  of  the  pericardium. 
These  influences  combined  to  cause  the 
increased  harshness  and  extension  of  the 
friction  sound  ;  which,  starting  from  its 
focus  of  greatest  intensity  over  the  right 
ventricle,  radiated  in  all  directions  over 
and  beyond  the  region  of  the  heart  and 
the  gi'cat  vessels,  outwards  to  the  right 
and  left,  upwards  to  the  summit  of  the 
sternum,  and  especially  downwards  over 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  diverging 
right  and  left  seventh  and  eighth  carti- 
lages. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  the  Friction  Sound 
was  audible  Downwards  to  a  greater  extent 
during  than  after  the  Acme  of  the  Effusion. 
— In  ten  cases  the  friction  sound  was 
audible  to  a  greater  extent  downwards 
when  the  efi'usion  was  at  its  height  than 
during  its  decline. 

Two  series  of  influences  arc  at  work  in 
these  cases,  acting  at  diflcrent  times,  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  friction  sound  during 
the  acme,  and  to  lessen  it  during  the  de- 
cline of  tlie  efl'usion. 

1.  When,  during  the  acme,  the  friction 
sound  is  creaking  or  grating,  being  some- 
times associated  with  a  thrill,  over  the 
right  ventricle,  and  when  it  radiates 
thence  in  all  directions,  softened  in  cliar- 
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acter,  beyond  the  region  of  actual  fric- 
tion, the  heart,  raised  by  tlie  increased 
eflusion  into  the  narrower  space  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  cone  of  the  chest,  heals 
with  increased  force  directly  against  the 
sternum,  the  higher  cartilages,  and  their 
spaces,  and  so  excites  an  intense  and 
widely  diflused  friction  sound. 

When  the  fluid  Icf-seiis  the  heart  de- 
scends and  is  again  partially  covered  with 
lung  ;  and  as  it  beats  over  a  smaller  ex- 
tent, and  with  less  pressure  against  the 
sternum  and  cartilages,  the  friction  sound 
lessens  in  intensity  and  area. 

2.  When  the  friction  sound  is  of  mode- 
rate intensity  and  extent  during  the  acme, 
it  sometimes  lessens  during  the  decline  of 
the  eflusion.  In  these  cases  the  impulse 
at  its  inferior  boundary  is  not  notably 
lowered,  while  it  disappears  from  the 
upper  spaces.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  throughout  feeble  ; 
and  probably  in  others  of  them  slight  ad- 
hesions take  place  at  the  apex  and  septum 
which  restrain  and  lessen  the  descent  of 
the  heart,  the  rubbing  movements  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  area  and  intensity 
of  the  friction  sound  over  the  higher  in- 
tercostal spaces. 

(3)  Cases  in  which  the  Friction  Sound 
extended  Downwards  to  an  equal  extent  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Acme  of  the  Effusion. — In 
seven  cases  the  friction  sound  was  of 
equal  extent  during  the  two  periods,  when 
the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  was  at  its 
height  and  was  declining. 

Character  and  Intensity  of  the  Friction 
Sound  during  the  Decline  of  the  Effusion, 
and  the  Helation  of  the  Intensity  to  the  Area 
of  the  Friction  Sound. — I  shall  examine 
these  conditions  during  three  periods  in 
the  order  of  time  of  the  decline  of  the 
effusion,  (1)  the  beginning  of  the  decline 
of  the  effusion  ;  (2)  the  gradual  and  the 
interrupted  progress  of  the  decline  of  the 
effusion  ;  and  (3)  the  final  dying  away  of 
the  friction  sound  ;  and  (4)  shall  then  in- 
quire into  cases  in  M'hich  the  ordinary 
friction  sound  gave  place  to  a  friction 
murmur  towards  the  end  of  the  attack. 

1.  Character  and  Intensity  of  the  F-iction 
Sound  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Decline  of 
the  Effusion. — When  the  amount  of  fluid 
in  the  pericardium  began  to  lessen,  if  the 
friction  sound  increased  or  diminished  in 
intensity,  it  usually  increased  or  dimin- 
ished also  in  area. 

As  a  rule,  the  friction  sound  increased 
in  intensity  and  area  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  frottemcnt  extended  further 
downwards  after  than  during  the  acme  ; 
while  it  lessened  in  intensity  and  area  in 
those  in  which  the  friction  sound  spread 
more  downwards  during  the  acme  than 
after  it. 

AVhen  the  friction  sound  spread  down- 
wards during  the  decline  of  the  eflusion, 
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the  sound  gained  in  area  in  nearly  every 
case  (-25  cases  in  2G),  and  in  intensity  m 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  (18  ni  2b)  We 
thus  see  that  while  an  increase  m  the  in- 
tensity 0?  the  frottcment  almost  invariably  , 
leads  to  au  extension  of  its  area— for  I  ] 
find  only  one  exception  to  this  rule— and 
while  a  diminution  of  its  intensity  like- 
wise generally  causes  a  diminution  of  its 
area  \  yet,  in  certain  cases,  the  friction 
sound  gains  in  extent,  though  it  lessens 
(4  cases  in  43)  or  remains  unchanged  (3 
cases  in  43)  in  intensity.    This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  lowering  of  the  heart,  and 
the  consequent  descent  of  its  impulse 
during  the  decline  of  the  efiusion  in  all 
the  cases— the  surface  of  the  roughened 
organ  being  thus  brought  into  more  ex- 
tensive contact  with  the  sternum  at  its 
lower  half,  and  with  the  corresponding 
costal  cartilages  :  while  in  the  small  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which,  although  the  fric- 
tion sound  gains  in  area,  it  is  lessened  or 
not  increased  in  intensity,  the  heart,  re- 
leased from  its  confinement  in  the  con- 
tracted space  of  the  chest  above,  where  it 
rubbed  with  force  and  noise  against  the 
sternum  and  cartilages  in  front  of  it,  finds 
itself  moving  with  ease  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  lower  and  wider  part  of  the  chest, 
and  so  presses  with  less  force  and  less 
noise  than  before  on  the  sternum  and 
cartilages  in  front  of  it.    The  causes  of 
the  increased  intensity  as  well  as  area 
during  the  decline  of  the  efiiision,  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  occur  in  the  great 
majority  of  "the  cases  under  examination, 
have  been  already  considered  at  page  578. 

2.  The  Gradual  and  Inierrupied  Froy- 
res.s  of  the  Decline  of  the  Effusion. —  In 
thirty-one  of  the  forty-three  cases  now 
being  examined,  the  effusion  in  the  peri- 
cardium steadily  and  gradually  declined, 
and,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  in  twelve 
of  them,  owing  to  relapse,  the  effusion 
after  beginning  to  decline,  again  increased 
in  quantity  generally  once,  sometimes 
twice,  and  on  one  occasion  even  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  friction  sound  dur- 
ing tlie  decline  of  the  effusion  Avas  rarely 
uniform.  It  was  in  several  of  the  cases 
silenced  and  suspended  for  a  time  (6  in 
43) ;  it  more  frequently,  however,  when 
in  full  play,  became  feebler  during  a  short 
period,  and  tlien  again  louder  (13  in  43). 
In  a  larger  number  of  tlie  cases  the  frotie- 
flfcni,  after  attaining  to  its  greatest  inten- 
sity, more  or  less  steadily  lessened  in 
loudness  and  extent  until  it  finally  disap- 
peared (23  in  43). 

In  one  case  the  friction  sound  suddenly 
and  permanently  disappeared  after  an  at- 
tack of  syncope.  In  this  patient,  a  girl, 
the  friction  sound  vanished  when  the  ac- 
tion of  tile  heart  became  enfeebled  ;  and 
slie  died  in  a  second  attack  of  syncope  a 
few  hours  after  the  first  attack. 


Cases  in  which  the  Friction  Sound  van- 
ished and  reappeared  during  the  Decline  of 
the  Effusion.— In  six  of  the  forty-three 
cases  under  review  and  in  one  other  pa- 
tient the  friction  sound  disappeared  and 
reappeared  during  the  decline  of  the  efiu- 
sion. In  five  of  these  cases  the  frottement 
was  absent  for  from  two  to  three  days, 
and  in  one  of  them  for  about  seven 
days.  .  . 

lu  three  of  the  patients  the  friction 
sound,  as  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  van- 
ished for  a  time  after  the  application  of 
leeches  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

If  we  view  these  cases  as  a  whole,  and 
take  into  the  survey  the  case  of  the  fe- 
male servant  Avho  died  from  a  second  at- 
tack of  syncope,  the  fiist  attack  having 
permanently  quenched  a  loud  and  pervad- 
ing friction  sound,  Ave  shall,  I  think,  see 
tliat  Avhen  the  force  of  the  heart's  action 
and  the  volume  of  the  blood  in  circulation 
are  lessened— either  by  immediate  syn- 
cope, by  loss  of  blood  from  leeching,  by 
diarrhoea,  sickness,  or  other  exhausting 
influences,  by  pain  in  or  over  the  organ, 
by  extreme  distress  in  breathing,  or  more 
often  by  a  combination  of  several  of  these 
loAvering  agencies  —  then  the  rubbing 
sound,  Avhen  in  full  play,  may  gradually 
or  suddenly  A'anish,  and  may  suddenly 
rekindle  into  full  volume  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  silence. 

Coses  til  which  the  Friction  Sound  lessened 
and  then  increased  in  Area  and  Intensity 
during  the  Decline  of  the  Effusion. — In  thir- 
teen of  the  forty-three  cases  under  exami- 
nation, and  in  three  other  cases,  the  fric- 
tion sound,  Avhen  in  full  play,  lessened  in 
extent  and  intensity,  and  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval  again  resumed  more  or 
less  nearly  its  full  SAvay. 

In  one  of  these  sixteen  cases  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  frottement  was  associated 
Avith  sudden  faintness ;  in  two  Avith  loss 
of  blood  from  leeching  ;  in  eight  with  in- 
crease of  the  general  ilhiess — in  seven  of 
Avhich  as  the  health  improved  the  friction 
sound  resumed  its  extent  and  intensity — 
in  tAvo  with  an  amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  in  two  with  irregularity  and  inter- 
mission of  the  pulse  and  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  and  in  tAvo  the  state  of  the  health 
is  not  described. 

In  eight  cases  the  diminution  of  llie 
friction  sound  corresponded  Avith  an  in- 
crease of  the  general  illness,  Avhich  shoAved 
itself  generally  by  an  anxious  expression, 
accelerated  and  difficult  breathing,  and 
pain  over  the  heart ;  sometimes  Avitli 
cough  and  rusty  phlegm  ;  and  sometimes 
witli  abundant  perspiration.  "With  the 
rencAved  increase  of  the  rubbing  sound 
there  was  in  all  these  cases;  save  perhaps 
one,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health; 
manifested  usually  by  a  comparatively 
cheerful  expression,  more  easy  respira- 
tion, lessening  or  absent  pain  over  the 
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heart,  and  assuaging  of  cough  with  dimi- 
nution of  plik'gni, 

(1)  Durdlina  and  (2)  Progress  of  the  Fric- 
tion Sound  durhvj  the  Decline  of  the  Effu- 
sion.— (1)  JJuration, — The  friction  sound 
lasted  for  a  very  variable  period  during 
tlio  decline  of  tlie  disease. 

In  tiie  group  of  tliirty-one  cases  that 
had  no  relapse  and  no  return  of  the  effu- 
sion into  the  pericardium,  the  friction 
sound  lasted  from  three  to  nineteen  days, 
its  average  dui-ation  Ijeing  ten  days. 

In  the  group  of  twelve  cases  that  suf- 
fered from  relapse  with  return  of  tlie  effu- 
sion into  tiie  pericardium,  the  friction 
sound  lasted  from  eleven  to  twenty-two 
days,  its  average  duration  being  fifteen 
days. 

(2)  Progress. — Cases  in  lohicli  the  3Iaxi- 
mum  Development  of  the  Friction  Sound  took 
place  during  the  Decline  of  the  Effusion. — 
Period  between  the  Maximum  Development 
and  the  Cessation  of  the  Friction  Sound. — 
In  thirteen  of  the  nineteen  cases  under 
examination  the  area  of  the  friction  sound 
steadily  lessened  from  the  day  of  its  max- 
imum extension  to  that  of  its  final  disap- 
pearance. It  contracted  gradually  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  from 
above  downwards  and  from  below  up- 
wards, towards  the  centre  or  focus  of  ac- 
tual friction.  It  thus  died  away  from  be- 
yond and  over  the  great  vessels,  the  right 
auricle,  and  the  apex,  and  from  the  region 
that  it  had  previously  occupied  below  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart.  Towards 
and  over  the  region  of  actual  friction  it 
step  by  step  concentrated  itself,  and  after 
lingering  over  the  right  ventricle  with 
softening  tones  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period,  it  quietly  died  away.  In  about 
one-half  of  the  cases  (6  in  1.3)  this  subdued 
sound  outlived  the  period  of  its  greatest 
intensity  and  extent  for  from  one  to  two 
days  ;  in  the  remainder,  for  from  three  to 
seven  days ;  and  in  one  only  did  it  exist 
for  nine  days. 

The  front  of  the  right  ventricle  was,  as 
I  have  just  said,  the  last  home  of  the  fric- 
tion sound,  as  it  had  been  indeed  the  seat 
of  its  birthplace.  As  the  position  of  that 
ventricle  varied  in  difl'erent  patients  ac- 
cordingly as  the  heart  was  larger  or 
smaller  in  size,  higher  or  lower  in  situa- 
tion, the  final  seat  of  the  softened  friction 
soimd  varied  in  difi'erent  cases,  from  the 
loft  third  and  fourth  cartilages  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  ;  and  from  tlie  middle  third  of  the 
sternum  to  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

There  was  a  general  but  by  no  means 
invariable  correspondence  between  the 
area  of  the  friction  sound  on  its  last  ob- 
servation, and  the  position  of  the  impulse. 

In  only  three  of  the  nineteen  cases  now 
under  review  did  the  impulse  occupy  the 
same  position  when  the  friction  sound  was 
heard  for  the  last  time,  as  when  it  was 
most  extensive.    In  four  cases  it  had  de- 


scended at  its  lower  boundary  from  Ihc 
fourtli  space  to  the  fiftii  ;  and  in  four 
cases  it  iind  disappeai'ed  from  the  upper 
space  at  tl>e  time  of  tlie  last  ol>hervation 
of  the  friction  sound,  wlien  compared  with 
tlie  time  at  which  it  was  predominant. 
There  was  tlierefore  in  these  patients  a 
tendency  for  tlie  heart  and  its  impulse  to 
take  up  a  lower  position,  and  to  be  cov- 
ered to  a  greater  extent  with  lung  as  the 
friction  sound  was  about  to  disappear, 
and  the  case  advanced  towards  its  termi- 
nation. On  the  other  hand,  in  two  other 
cases  the  impulse  gained  ground  above, 
and  appeared  in  the  second  space  for  the 
first  time  when  the  frottement  was  heard 
for  the  last  time. 

The  descent  of  the  impulse  both  above 
and  below  when  the  case  advances  to  re- 
covery and  the  friction  sound  is  dying 
out,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  natural  bias 
in  these  cases  when  the  heart  is  not  ad- 
herent, and  descends  into  its  natural  situ- 
ation ;  when  the  right  ventricle  and  pul- 
monary artery  are  not  greatly  enlarged  ; 
and  when  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung 
expands  in  front  so  as  to  cover  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  right  ventricle. 

When,  however,  the  heart  becomes 
more  or  less  adherent ;  when  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  right  ventricle  become 
enlarged  owing  to  mitral  regurgitation  ; 
when  mitral  incompetence  is  combined 
with  adherent  pericardium  ;  when  the 
walls  of  the  pericardium  are  thickened  ; 
or  Avhen  the  left  lung  does  not  expand  in 
front  of  the  upper  border  of  the  heart  so 
as  to  cover  the  pulraonarj^  artery  and  the 
couus  arteriosus  ;  and  notably  when  two 
or  more  of  these  conditions  combine  their 
influence,  then  the  impulse  tends  to  re- 
main in  or  attain  to  the  higher  intercostal 
spaces,  and  especially  the  second  space. 

In  one  remarkable  case  belonging  to 
the  group  of  nineteen  now  under  review, 
the  friction  sound  Avas  lost  on  the  fifth 
day  after  the  acme,  and  reappeared  on 
the  twelfth  day  with  greater  intensity 
and  over  a  larger  area  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  In  three  otlier  cases  the  fric- 
tion sound,  after  gradually  diminishing  in 
intensity  and  area,  became  suddenly  re- 
inforced; and  in  two  others  a  similar 
diminution  and  increase  of  ihc  frottement 
took  place  but  to  a  comparatively  slight 
degree. 

27te  final  dying  aimy  of  the  Friction 
Smmd. — I'lie  friction  sound  offered  greater 
variety  in  different  cases  just  before  the 
time  of  its  extinction  than  at  any  other 
period  of  its  existence. 

(1)  In  a  very  small  number  of  the  cases 
(4  in  4H)  tlie  friction  sound,  when  in  full 
play,  suddenly  disappeared  ;  (2)  in  two- 
fiftiis  of  them  (IG  in  4.3)  the  frottement, 
after  being  more  or  less  loud  u])  to  a  ecr- 
I  tain  date,  rapidly  declined,  and  vanished 
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in  one  or  two  days  ;  (3)  iu  a  fifth  of  them 
(8  iu  43)  the  decline  of  the  friction  sonnd 
was  f^radiial;  (4)  and  iu  two-tiflhs  of 
them  (IG  iu  43)  the  ordinary  rubbing 
sound  gave  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
case  to  a  friction  murmur  sometimes 
double,  and  increased  by  pressure  (8), 
sometimes  double  and  excited  by  pres- 
sure (5),  sometimes  single  and  systolic 
and  intensified  by  pressure  (2),  and  in  one 
case  a  single  friction  murmur  was  excited 
by  pressure. 

4.  Cases  in  which  the  m-dinary  Friction 
Sound  gave  place  to  a  Friction  Murmur  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  attack.  —  In  fifteen 
patients,  and  possibly  in  a  sixteenth,  a 
friction  murmur  was  audible  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  friction  sound  towards  the  end 
of  the  attack  of  pericarditis. 

We  have  already  seen  that  iii  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  the  ordinary  friction  sound  was 
preceded  by  a  friction  murmur  :  and  that 
in  one  remarkable  case  a  friction  murmur 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease  to  the  exclusion  of  the  usual 
rubbing  sound.  I  would  here  refer  to 
what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  fric- 
tion murmur  as  it  was  observed  during  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  at  pages  55G-557. 

In  one  case  a  systolic  friction  murmur 
audii)le  on  making  pressure,  and  in  an- 
other case  a  systolic  friction  murmur  in- 
creased by  pressure,  was  respectively  the 
final  sign  of  pericarditis. 

In  stx  cases  a  double  friction  murmur 
was  audible  on  pressure  towards  the 
close  of  the  affection.  One  of  the  cases 
of  this  group,  a  servant  girl  aged  twenty, 
presented  on  the  seventh  day,  when 
the  etlusion  was  at  its  height,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  frottement,  when  there  was  a 
double  grating  friction  sound.  On  the 
eleventh,  when  the  eft'usiou  was  declining 
there  was  a  feeble  murmur-like  friction 
sound  over  the  right  auricle,  to  the  right 
of  the  lower  sternum ;  and  later  in  the 
day  the  heart  sounds  were  natural  over 
the  lower  sternum,  but  pressure  brought 
out  a  double  friction  murmur  not  quite 
rhythmical  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart. 
A  systolic  friction  sound  was  audible  over 
the  left  fifth  cartilage.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  a  faint  double  murmur  was  still  ex- 
cited by  pressure  over  the  lower  sternum. 
This  was  the  last  day  of  undoubted  peri- 
cardial friction  sound,  but  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  a  double  grating  friction  sound 
burst  out  on  pressure  at  the  end  of  a  deep 
breath,  that  was  probably  pleuritic. 

In  several  of  these  cases  a  friction  mur- 
mur either  prevailed  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle durhig  the  early  stages,  or  was  lim- 
ited to  certain  favorite  spots,  such  as  the 
right  auricle,  when  the  friction  sound  was 
at  its  height.  Later,  the  /riction  mur- 
mur gradually  again  develoi)cd  itself  as 
the  harsher  friction  sounds  became  soft- 


ened, and  at  length  spread  itself  over  the 
heart.  Soon,  however,  this  disappeared 
as  a  constant  sound,  but  for  one  or  two 
final  days  of  the  disease  it  could  be  again 
awakened  by  making  pressure  over  the 
rioht  ventricle.  Several  of  these  cases 
ended  with  a  double  friction  murmur  that 
was  intensified  by  pressure. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  in  which  the 
friction  murmur  prevailed  exclusively 
towards  the  termination  of  the  disease, 
there  were  others  in  which,  while  the 
friction  sound  was  harsh,  and  even  creak- 
ing or  grating  over  the  focus  of  its  greatest 
intensity,  it  was  yet  so  toned  down 
towards  the  lower  margins  of  the  area  of 
rubbing  sound,  especially  at  and  below 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  that  a  double  fric- 
tion murmur  was  audible  there,  when  a 
loud  double  grating  noise  was  heard  over 
the  right  ventricle.  '  In  some  of  the  cases 
also,  when  a  creaking,  or  grating,  or  rasp- 
ing sound  prevailed  with  a  thrili  over  the 
right  ventricle,  a  double  friction  murmur 
was  audible  over  the  right  auricle.  Here 
the  stormy  noises  prevailed  over  the  forci- 
ble ventricles,  and  the  soft  murmuring 
sounds  over  the  passive  auricle. 

The  occurrence  of  a  creaking,  grating, 
or  harsh  friction  sound  depends  on  the 
force  with  which  the  heart  contracts  and 
presses  against  the  cartilages  ^^nd  sternum, 
and  on  the  roughness  of  the  lymph-covered 
rubbing  surfaces ;  the  creaking  sound 
being  mainly  excited  by  pressure,  the 
grating  noise  by  the  roughness  of  the  two 
surfaces  when  the  one  rubs  actively  upon 
the  other.  The  friction  murmur,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  due  to  the  gentle  or  re- 
strained movements  of  the  heart,  and  the 
comparative  smoothness  of  ' the  rubbing 
surfaces  all  over  the  heart,  that  occur 
towards  the  end  of  the  attack.  It  may 
also  be  present  in  its  softest  and  most 
murmur-hke  tones  over  the  comparatively 
smooth  and  feeble  right  auricle,  and  be- 
low the  heart  over  the  epigastrium,  when 
the  attack  is  at  its  height,  and  is  speaking 
with  the  greatest  harshness  and  noise  over 
the  more  vigorous  parts  of  the  organ ;  and 
when  the  harsh  friction  sound  is  evidently 
softened  and  rendered  murmur-like  during 
its  transmission  through  the  fluid  inter- 
vening between  the  seat  of  active  friction, 
and  the  comparatively  distant  surface  of 
the  chest  over  the  riglit  auricle  or  the  epi- 
gastrium. 

I  have  already  given  the  distinctions 
between  the  friction  murmur  and  the  val- 
vular murmur  when  inquiring  into  the 
occurrence  of  the  former  during  the  first 
blush  of  the  affection.  Tlie  rules  that 
apply  to  the  distinction  of  the  fricition 
murmur  during  the  early  period  of  the 
attack  apply  also  to  its  distinctioirduring 
the  later  period.  These  rules  have  been 
already  given  at  pages  n^fi-nr)?,  but  fhe  fol- 
lowing is  a  re.HU7ne  of  the  more  important 
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distinctions  between  the  friction  murmur 
and  tlic  viUvuliir  iiiunnur  : — 

Tiic  friction  uuiriiiur  is  not  riiytlnnical 
witli  tlio  natural  lieart-sounds,  hut  tlic 
two  sounds  are  lieard  side  l)y  side  ;  liie 
valve  murnuir  is  rhythmical  with  tlie 
natural  heart-sounds,  and  the  two  sounds 
are  in  peri'ect  unison.  The  friction  mur- 
mur does  not  Ijegin  with  an  accent  or 
shock,  but  is  of  equal  tone  throughout ; 
the  valvular  murmur  begins  with  an  ac- 
cent or  shock,  the  accent  or  shock  of  the 
corresponding  fn-st  or  second  sound  which 
serves  as  tlie  starting-point  for  the  mur- 
mur. The  friction  murmur  is  greatly  in- 
tensified, and  is  often  altered  in  tone  on 
pressure  ;  the  valvular  murmur  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  ear  by  pressure,  but  is  not 
altered  in  tone. 

There  are  cei'tain  differences  between 
the  early  and  the  late  friction  murmur, 
although  their  characters  in  the  main  cor- 
respond. 

In  situation  the  early  and  late  friction 
murmurs  for  the  most  part  correspond, 
being  generally  seated  over  the  base  or 
body  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  early 
friction  murmur  was  situated  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum  in  six  cases  (6  in  8),  in  four 
of  which  it  was  also  heard  over  the  ster- 
num ;  and  it  was  present  over  the  sternum 
alone  in  two  cases  (2  in  8).  The  late 
friction  murmur  was  audible  over  the 
sternum  aloue  in  four  cases  ;  over  that 
bone  and  to  the  left  of  it  in  five  ;  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum  alone  in  four  ;  and  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum  in  three  cases, 
including  one  case  in  which  it  was  also 
audible  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  Yvom 
these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the 
eai-ly  friction  murmur  is  always  situated 
over  the  right  ventricle ;  but  that  while 
the  late  friction  murmur  is  present  over 
the  right  ventricle  in  seven-eighths  of  the 
cases,  it  is  audible  over  the  right  auricle 
in  one-fifth  of  the  cases. 

The  late  friction  murmur  is  smoother 
and  more  equal  in  tone  ;  more  prolonged  ; 
less  rustling  and  more  murmur-like  ;  more 
alike  in  tone  and  intensity  during  the  sys- 
tole and  the  diastole  ;  varies  less  from  day 
to  day  ;  and  lasts  much  longer  than  the 
early  friction  murmur.  Pressure  intensi- 
fies both  of  them  and  often  modifies  their 
tone,  but  I  think  that  the  early  friction 
murmur  is  more  frequently  converted  by 
pressure  into  a  true  rubljing  sound  than 
the  late  friction  murmur. 

The  complication  of  a  coexistinf?  aortic 
murmur  with  the  friction  murmur  is  more 
frequent  during  the  late  than  the  early 
period  of  the  affection. 

The  C/IARACTETl  AND  TESTS  OF  PERI- 
CARDIAL Friction  Sound. 

T  shall,  before  concluding  the  subject  of 
pericardial  friction  sound,  briefly  con- 


sider the  characteristic  nature  and  tests 
of  tiiat  sound,  including  its  character  and 
rhythm  ;  its  position  and  extent ;  the  iu- 
tluence  exercised  over  it  by  respiration  ; 
its  variation  from  day  to  day  in  character, 
intensity,  rhythm,  position  and  extent ; 
and  finally,  tlie  effect  upon  it  of  external 
pressure  (jver  the  region  of  the  pericardium 
during  pericarditis,  or  the  x/ressure-tcsl  of 
friction  sound. 

Cliaracler  of  the  Pericardial  Friction 
Sound. — The  friction  sound  when  in  full 
play,  and  of  its  usual  to-and-fro  character, 
speaks  for  itself  1  have  already  illus- 
trated, in  the  preceding  pages,  the  clinical 
history  of  the  forms  and  variations,  the 
growth,  ripening,  and  decline  of  the  fric- 
tion sound.  When  the  friction  sound  is 
smooth  and  soft,  almost  resembling  a 
murmur,  or  when  a  friction  murmur  is 
present,  the  sound  no  longer  declares  it- 
self, from  its  very  nature,  to  be  of  a  rub- 
bing quality,  and  requires  for  its  distinc- 
tion that  other  points  shall  be  considered 
besides  the  tone,  nature,  and  to-and-fro 
quality  of  the  sound.  The  clinical  history 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  fric- 
tion murmur  during  the  early  advance 
and  the  late  decline  of  the  attack  of  peri- 
carditis have  been  given  respectively  at 
pages  556  and  581. 

The  Bhythm  of  the  Friction  Sound. — In 
a  large  proportion  of  my  cases  it  was  no- 
ticed'that  when  the  friction  sound  was  not 
of  its  completely  developed  to-and-fro 
and  rubbing  character,  that  is,  during 
both  the  advance  and  the  decline  of  the 
pericarditis,  the  healthy  sounds  of  the 
heart  were  heard  along  Avith  the  double 
or  single  friction  sound.  The  natural 
sounds  of  the  heart  and  the  friction  sounds 
were  never  welded  or  incorporated  to- 
gether, but  were  each  of  them  heard  sepa- 
rately, and,  so  to  speak,  side  by  side. 
They  did  not  seem  to  begin  or  end  to- 
gether;  and  although  they  Avere  both 
sounding  at  the  same  time,  they  yet  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  separate  and 
ap.art.  They  were  not,  therefore,  rhyth- 
mical with  each  other.  Tliat  the  natural 
heart  sounds  are  in  play  within  the  period 
of  the  to-and-fro  friction  sound  is  evident, 
for  Avhen  that  sound  becomes  sufficiently 
loud  and  coni  inuous,  whether  by  the  natu- 
ral advance  of  the  disease,  or  by  pressure 
made  from  without,  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  are  overwhelmed,  being  masked  by 
the  ]-»redominant  rubbing  noises. 

Wlicn  the  to-and-fro  friction  sound  is 
loud,  harsh,  and  in  full  play,  the  systolic 
and  diastolic  sounds  being  equal  in  dura- 
tion—thousjh  rarclv  in  loudness,  the  sys- 
tolic sound  beins  the  louder— each  sound 
seems  almost  to  fill  up  its  respective  space, 
leaviuf^  two  very  short  intervals  of  silence 
between  the  two  sounds.  Those  two  fric- 
tion sounds  never  begin  with  an  accent  or 
I  shock,  but  they  commence,  continue,  and 
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end  as  a  rule  with  the  same  tone  throngh- 
oiit.  In  these  respects  they  diUbr  from 
the  natural  heart  sounds.  The  first  sound 
always  ends  in  a  shock,  followed  by  a 
short  but  definite  space  between  itself  and 
the  second  sound  ;  and  the  second  sound 
consists  in  a  short  shock,  followed  by  a 
prolonged  space  between  itself  and  the 
first  sound.  The  mitral  murmur  always 
begins  with  a  shock  or  accent,  the  shock 
of  the  first  sound,  and  the  murmur  fills  up 
the  space  more  or  less  completely  between 
that  shock  and  the  second  sound.  The 
diastolic  aortic  murmur  also  commences 
with  a  shock  or  accent,  the  shock  of  the 
second  sound,  and  it  usuallj^  fills  up  the 
space  but  not  always  completely,  between 
that  shock  and  the  first  sound.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  commencing  shock  or  accent 
from  the  friction  sound  or  friction  murmur 
and  the  presence  of  a  commencing  shock 
or  accent  with  the  valve  murmurs  dis- 
tinguish those  two  classes  of  sounds  from 
each  other. 

The  first  contraction  of  the  ventricles 
precedes  b}''  an  appreciable  period  the  flow 
of  blood  from  them  into  the  great  arteries; 
and  after  that  flow  has  ceased,  the  exterior 
of  the  heart  is  still  in  motion.  The  play 
of  the  surface  of  the  heart  against  that  of 
the  pericardium  therefore  precedes,  ac- 
companies, and  follows  the  natural  first 
sound  of  the  heart,  and  precedes  and  ac- 
companies the  coinciding  valvular  mur- 
mur if  present.  The  closure  of  the  aortic 
valve  precedes  the  second  sound  by  the 
tenth  of  a  revolution  of  the  heart's  action. 
The  diastolic  frottement  therefore  both 
precedes  and  follows  the  second  sound  ; 
and  accompanies  a  diastolic  murmur,  if 
present,  throughout  its  whole  period.  The 
friction  sound  being  made  by  the  moving 
exterior  of  the  heart,  is  in  relation  to  the 
healthy  heart  sounds  and  the  valvular 
murmur,  which  spring  from  the  interior 
of  the  heart,  as  if  it  were  made,  so  to 
speak,  by  an  instrument  playing  outside 
the  room,  while  they  are  made  as  if  by  an 
instrument  playing  mside  the  room.  The 
friction  sound  is  therefore  a  surface  noise, 
working  apart  from,  and  often  over-riding 
the  healthy  heart  sounds  and  the  valvular 
murmurs.  The  healthy  heart  sounds  and 
the  valvular  murmurs  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  internal  noises  made  simultaneously 
and  by  the  same  parts,  and  playing  to- 
gether inseparably  and  in  unison. 

When  listening  to  the  two  sounds,  the 
frictional  and  the  natural  lieart  sounds, 
playing  together  but  not  in  concert  or 
unison,  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  systolic  friction  sound 
commenced  before  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  or  not.  For  the  reasons  just  given, 
however,  and  that  a  considerable  space  of 
time  intervenes  between  tiie  beginning  of 
the  systole  and  its  final  siiock,  a°nountlno- 
to  about  two-fifths  of  the  healthy  revolu- 


tion of  the  heart's  action,  it  is  evident  that 
the  commencement  of  the  systolic  friction 
sound  must  precede  the  final  shock  of  the 
first  sound.  In  one  case  I  heard  a  short 
brush  at  the  beginning  of  the  systole,  and 
this  no  doubt  represents  the  natural  be- 
ginning of  the  prolonged  systolic  friction 
sound.  As  a  rule  the  systolic  friction 
sound  is  of  equal  tone  throughout,  whether 
it  is  creaking,  grating,  rubbing,  or  rust- 
ling ;  but  in  one  instance  that  sound  be- 
came suddenly  less  loud  about  the  middle 
of  its  course,  and  remained  so  to  the  end 
of  the  systole,  the  second  half  of  the  sound 
being  weaker  than  its  first  half. 

In  one  instance  a  systolic  brush,  excited 
by  pressure,  occupied  the  latter  two-thirds 
of  the  systole  ;  in  another  a  systolic  whiff", 
excited  by  pressure,  extended  into  the 
diastolic  period  ;  and  in  a  third,  a  double 
brush  was  excited  by  pressure,  the  systolic 
being  the  longer,  and  each  brush  occupied 
a  part  of  the"  systole  and  a  part  of  the 
diastole.  I  state  these  signs  as  I  heard 
them,  but  cannot  account  for  them. 

The  diastolic  friction  sound  presents 
much  greater  variety  in  character  and 
rhythm  than  the  systolic  friction  sound. 
While  the  systolic  sound  is  usually  con- 
tinuous through  the  whole  of  its  proper 
period,  the  diastolic  friction  sound  is  often 
of  short  duration  ;  when  it  is,  I  believe, 
usually  present  about  the  beginning  of  the 
diastole,  and  when  it  accompanies  but  is 
separate  from  the  natural  second  sound  ; 
in  one  instance,  however,  the  natural  sec- 
ond sound  Avas  followed  by  a  diastolic 
graze.  Sometimes  there  was  a  double 
graze  or  rub  during  the  diastole  ;  when 
the  entire  friction  sound  resembled  the 
noise  made  by  sharpening  a  scythe,  having 
one  forward  or  systolic,  and  two  back- 
ward or  diastolic  strokes.  When  the  fric- 
tion sound  was  to-and-fro,  the  second 
sound  appeared  generally  to  be  equal  in 
duration,  but  not  in  loudness,  to  the  first. 
When  a  creaking  sound  was  present  it 
was  mostly  limited  to  the  systole ;  this 
was  not  so,  however,  with  the  grating 
noise,  which  was  usually  a  double  sound.. 

The  diastolic  sound  was  usually  equal 
in  intensity  and  length  to  the  systolic  over 
the  right  auricle,  both  sounds  being  in  all 
but  one  instance  soft  in  character.  Tlii» 
double  soft  to-and-fro  sound  over  the  right 
auricle  was  evidently  transmitted,  softened; 
during  its  transit,  from  the  loud  speaking 
right  ventricle,  through  the  fluid,  to  the- 
cartilages  in  front  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  diastolic  friction  sound  was  often 
absent,  and,  relatively  to  the  systolic 
friction  sound,  Avas  always  short  and 
feeble  over  the  apex.  In  more  than  one 
instance,  in  adults,  the  diastolic  friction 
sound  at  tlic  apex  appeared  to  have  in  it 
a  peculiar  twist. 

Respiration  exorcised  in  many  of  my 
cases  a  definite  and  speaking  influence 
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upon  tho  area,  and  in  a  few  of  them  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  friction  sound.  Tiie 
friction  sound  became  more  loud  or  harsh 
in  three  cases  during  expiration,  and  in 
four  during  ins|)iration  ;  and  in  one  the 
frotteiuent  disappeared  at  the  end  of  a 
deep  breath. 

The  area  of  the  friction  sound  increased 
below  during  inspiration  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  or  thirty-one,  while  in  a  much 
smaller  number  of  instances,  or  eight,  it 
increased  above  during  expiration. 

27te  Friction  Sound  varied  in  character, 
intensity,  rh3'thm,  and  position  from  day 
to  day.  The  clinical  history  contained  in 
the  previous  pages  of  the  friction  sounds 
during  pericarditis  is  pervaded  through- 
out with  instances  of  the  great  daily  vari- 
ability of  the  friction  sound  in  all  its  rela- 
tions. This  clianging  condition  of  the 
friction  sound  during  the  successive  phases 
of  the  disease  is  one  of  the  important 
characteristic  features  of  that  sound. 
This  feature  has  been  already  abundantly 
illustrated. 

Position  and  Extent  of  the  Pericardial 
Friction  Sound. —  Dv.  Stokes'  in  1834 
stated  that  the  friction  sounds  in  pericar- 
ditis are  audible  generally  only  over  the 
region  of  the  heart.  I  stated  indepen- 
dently, in  1843,  that  I  had  never  heard 
the  friction  sounds  beyond  the  region  of 
the  heart. ^  We  have  seen  in  the  previous 
pages  that  during  the  advance  of  the  effu- 
sion, and  usually  during  its  acme,  the 
friction  sound  is  limited  to  the  region  of 
the  heart,  but  that  in  certain  cases  with 
a  thrill,  the  friction  sounds  spread  during 
the  acme  from  the  seat  of  the  thrill  as 
from  a  focus,  in  all  directions,  over  the 
front  of  the  chest,  and  especially  down- 
wards. 

During  the  period  of  tlie  decline  of  the 
effusion,  the  friction  sound,  as  we  have 
seen,  also  often  extends  beyond  the  region 
of  the  heart,  over  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  especially  downwards  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  and  even  tlie  ninth  cartilages 
(see  pp.  574,  577).  The  various  changes 
in  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  are  given 
in  the  previous  pages,  and  to  those  I 
refer  for  the  more  extended  study  of  this 
subject. 

The  position,  limitation,  and  extension 
of  the  pericardial  friction  sound  supply 
cliaracteristic  diOcrences  between  pericar- 
dial friction  sounds  and  endocardial  mur- 
murs. 

The  Effect  of  Pressure  with  the  Stetho- 
scope mcr  the  rcrjion  of  the  Pericardium 
duriwj  Pericarditis  on  the  Friction  Sound ; 
or  the  Pressure  Test  of  Pericarditis. — I 
called  attention  in  1843,  in  my  paper  on 


'  Dublin  .lonrnal,  iv.  60. 
«  Situation  of  tlic  Internal  Organs.  Prov. 
Med.  Times.,  xii.  52. 


the  situation  of  the  internal  organs,'  to 
the  effect  of  pressure  made  with  the 
stethoscope  over  the  region  of  the  pericar- 
dium in  riieumatic  pericarditis,  in  inten- 
sifying or  even  bringing  into  play  a  peri- 
cardial friction  sound.  Since  then  Dr. 
Walslie — who,  in  the  British  and  F'/reign 
Medical  J{eview,  very  kindly  i-eviewed  my 
paper  just  referred  to,  soon  after  its  pub- 
lication, and  Dr.  Stokes,  independently 
observed  this  sign.  This  effect  of  pres- 
sure is  thus  spoken  of  by  Friedrich. 
"  Sehr  brauehbar  is  das  von  Sibson, 
Walshe,  und  Stokes,  angegebene  Zeichen, 
das  niimlich  Reibungs  geriiusche  bei 
Druck  mit  dem  stethoskop  starker  werden, 
was  allerdings  Endocardiale  Gerausche 
nicht  thun."2 

The  pressure  test  shows  itself  in  two 
ways,  (I.),  when  pressure  over  the  region 
of  the  heart  elicits  a  friction  sound  that 
was  previously  absent ;  and  the  other, 
(II.),  when  pressure  made  over  the  seat 
of  a  friction  sound  intensifies,  changes,  or 
modifies  that  sound. 

I.  Influence  of  Pressure  over  the  region  of 
the  Heart  in  emting  a  Friction  Sound  not 
previously  audible. — Pressure  made  with 
the  stethoscope  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  elicited  a  friction  sound  not  other- 
wise audible  in  twent3'^-nine  of  the  forty- 
four  cases  that  are  included  in  the  tables 
of  cases  of  pericarditis  given,  in  all  of 
which  cases  the  acme  of  the  pericardial 
effusion  was  observed.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  Avas  usually  (1)  during  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack or  (2)  that  of  its  decline  that  this 
sign  was  observed  ;  and  a  friction  sound 
otherwise  latent  was  also  thus  brought 
into  play  by  pressure  (3)  at  the  time  of 
the  acme  of  the  effusion  in  four  patients 
whose  cases  have  alreadjf  been  touched 
upon  at  page  564,  and  in  one  case  during 
a  second  acme  of  the  effusion. 

1.  Friction  Sound  excited  hy  Pressure 
during  the  onset  and  early  period  of  the  at- 
tack of  Pericarditis. — In  eight  cases,  as 
has  jiist  been  stated,  the  attack  of  peri- 
carditis first  declared  itself  by  a  friction 
sound  induced  by  pressure  over  the  region 
of  the  heart.  As  a  rule  this  sound,  so 
awakened,  was  smooth  in  character.  In 
three  instances  it  appeared  as  a  single  or 
double  friction  murmui-,  in  one  as  a  wliiff, 
and  in  one  as  a  soft  to-and-fro  sound.  In 
the  other  three  cases,  however,  the  rub- 
bing sound  was  more  marked,  being  harsh 
and  systolic  in  one,  of  a  winnowing  cha- 
racter in  another,  and  creaking,  in  the 
third  of  those  cases.  In  three  of  these 
eight  cases,  pressure  was  required  to 
bnng  out  the  friction  sound  over  the  right 
ventricle  during  the  advance  of  the  cffu- 
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Sinn    The  friction  sound  was  excited  by 
m-essure  made,  in  six  cases  over  the  ster- 
um,  in  one  over  the  fourth  cartilage,  and 
iu  one  over  the  heart.    As  a  rule  the 

spontaneous  friction  so""^  P^f  ^"'^.Sot 
what  of  the  character  of  the  friction 
sound  previously  generated  by  V}'^^^^^- 
Thus  it  was  creaking  in  the  case  m  which 
it  was  originally  creaking  ;  harsh  in  one 
of  those  in  which  it  was  harsh ;  to-ancl- 
fro  in  that  in  which  it  was  to-and-tro  ; 
rather  smooth  in  the  patient  with  a  sys- 
tolic friction  murmur  ;  and  a  double  tric- 
tiou  murmur  prevailed  through  the  long 
history  of  the  fatal  case,  in  which  a  double 
friction  murmur  was  originally  aroused 
by  pressure.  ,    „  . 

The  acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion 
usually  occurred  in  these  cases  very  soon 
after  the  flrst  appearance  of  the  excited 
friction  sound,  or  from  the  first  to  the 
third  day,  iu  six  of  the  eight  cases.  _ 

2.  The  four  cases  in  which  a  triction 
sound,  otherwise  absent,  was  elicited  by 
pressure  during  the  acme  of  the  disease 
have  been  already  considered  under  their 
proper  heading  at  page  564. 

3.  Friction  sound  excited  by  Pressure  dur- 
ing the  decline  of  the  effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium; and  during  the  dying  away  of  the 
attuclc.—ln  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
in  which  pressure  was  required  to  elicit 
the  friction  sound  during  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  pericardial  effusion,  this 
sign  was  a  prelude  to  the  dying  away  of 
the  frictiou  sound.    Thus  in  nineteen  of 
the  twenty-four  cases  that  belong  to  this 
class  the  frottement  never  again  appeared 
as  an  independent  sound  ;  and  the  attack 
of  pericarditis  was  coming  to  an  end.  In 
three  of  the  cases  the  friction  sound,  after 
being  for  a  time  only  audible  when  ex- 
•cited  by  pressure,  reappeared  for  from  five 
to  ten  days  as  an  independent  to-and-fro 
sound.    There  was  a  complete  suspension 
of  the  friction  sound  in  connection  with  ex- 
treme general  illness  in  two  of  these  cases, 
and  the  return  of  the  spontaneous  friction 
sound  was  in  both  of  them  associated  with 
improvement  of  health,  and  was  preceded 
by  tiie  appearance  of  a  pressure  friction 
sound. 

The  friction  sound  became  inaudible 
except  on  pressure  in  nearly  one-half  of 
the  cases  under  examination  during  the 
first  four  days  after  the  acme  of  pericar- 
dial effusion  (11  in  24)  ;  and  in  more  than 
one-half  of  them  this  sign  came  into  play 
from  five  to  twenty-one  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  acme  (13  in  24). 

The  character  of  the  spontaneous  fric- 
tion sound  last  observed  before  the  pres- 
sure friction  sound  was  called  forth  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  decidedly  of  a  sub- 
dued tone. 

The  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sternum 
was  the  favorite  seat  of  the  pressure  fric- 
tion sound  which  was  heard  in  eleven  of 


the  cases  over  that  bone,  including  two 
in  which  it  was  heard  over  the  ensiform 
cartilao-e.  In  seven  of  the  cases  the  rub- 
bing sSund  was  excited  by  pressure  over 
the  cartilages  from  the  third  to  the  fifth, 
in  one  other  instance  over  the  second 
space,  and  in  one  over  the  fourth  space. 
Besides  these  cases  the  pressure  friction 
sound  was  heard  over  the  heart  in  one 
case,  the  right  ventricle  in  three,  and  the 
apex  in  three.  . 

II  Influence  of  Pressure  over  the  liegion 
of  the  Heart  in  intensifying  a  Friction 
tiound  already  present.— Presmre  exercised 
a  marked  intluence  on  the  friction  sound 
in  all  but  one  of  the  forty-four  cases  under 
inquiry,  and  in  that  single  exception  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  employment  of  pres- 
sure over  the  region  of  the  heart  during 
the   attack   of   pericarditis.  Pressure, 
therefore,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  ot 
illustrating  the  clinical  conditions  ot  the 
friction  sound  in  pericarditis,  is  essen- 
tially interwoven  into  every  part  ot  what 
has  gone  before  in  relation  to  friction 
sound  in  that  affection  :  and  one  part  has 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  cases  in  which 
a  soft  friction  sound  audible   over  the 
heart  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  effu- 
sion into  the  pericardium,  was  converted 
by  pressure  into  a  harsh  rubbing  noise 
(see  page  564).    It  is  not,  therefore,  need- 
ful to  give  here  again  in  a  detached  form 
what  has  already  appeared  distributed 
naturally  through  the  preceding  pages. 

In  four  instances  or  observations,  an 
endocardial  murmur  was  masked  on  pres- 
sure by  the  occurrence  of  a  friction  mur- 
mur or  friction  sound.    A  friction  murmur 
was  modified  by  pressure  in  fifteen  in- 
stances ;  a  systolic  murmur  being  intensi- 
fied (in  3),  rendered  double  (in  1),  or 
transformed  into  a  double  friction  sound 
(in  1),  by  the  employment  of  pressure*, 
and  by  the  same  means  a  double  friction 
murmur  was  intensified  in  five  and  con- 
verted into  a  double  friction  sound  in  four 
instances.    In  a  few  instances  (3)  a  fric- 
tion sound  resembling  a  murmur  acquired 
its  complete  frictional  character  by  pres- 
sure ;  and  in  a  greater  number  a  systolic 
friction  sound  was  thus  intensified  (in  4), 
or  rendered  double  (in  5).    An  ordinary 
friction  sound  usually  double,  sometimes 
soft  or  grazing  (in  18),  sometimes  of  the 
usual  to-and-fro  character  (in  38),  some- 
times harsh  (in  18),  was  intensified,  or 
altered  in  tone,  or  rendered  more  harsh 
in  seventy-four  instances  or  observations. 
As  a  rule  a  succession  of  observations 
was  made  upon  each  case,  and  the  same 
patient  often  reappears  again  and  again 
under  the  varying  phases  of  the  friction 
sound,  and  of  tlie  infiuence  of  pressure 
upon  that  sound. 

I  have  not,  as  a  rule,  illustrated  in  this 
summary   the    various  transformations 
,  that   tlie  friction   sound  may  undergo 
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under  tlic  touch  of  pressure  ;  but  tliose 
two  reiuiirkiiblo  noises,  tlie  {,'nitin<r  and 
the  creiiknig  friction  noi.ses,  iuive  been 
separately  analyzed,  and  all  the  instances 
ni  w  neh  either  of  those  sounds  replaced 
another  character  of  friction  sound  or 
was  strengthened  by  pressure,  are  mven 
m  the  previous  sunnnary. 

A  friction  sound  of  indefinite  quality 
was  rendered  grating  by  pressure  in  six 
instances,  and  in  two  a  grating  friction 
sound  was  intensified  or  rendered  more 
har.sh  by  pressure.    A  creaking  friction 
sound  was  m  an  especial  manner  the  off- 
spring of  pressure  when  applied  over  the 
seat  of  an  ordinary  friction  sound,  since  in 
SIX  instances  a  friction  sound,  double  in 
all  but  one,  was  rendered  almost  creakino- 
by  pressure,  and  in  twelve  instances,  va° 
nous  kinds  of  friction  noise,  gratincr 
harsh,  smooth,   and   murmuring,  were 
transformed  by  pressure  into  a  creakinc^ 
sound  ;  while  in  two  others,  pressure  coi> 
verted  a  systolic  creaking  sound  into  a 
double  creaking  sound.    These  eio-hteeu 
instances  occurred  in  fourteen  different 
cases.    In  each  of  two  of  these  patients  a 
creaking  sound  was  excited  by  pressure 
four  difterent  times  in  the  course  of  the 
clinical  history  of  the  case  ;  showiuo-  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  repeated  recur- 
rence of  this  sign  when  it  has  been  once 
excited.    In  six  cases  a  creaking  friction 
sound  was  rendered  more  intense  by  pres- 
sure, and  only  one  of  these  cases  appears 
also  among  those  just  spoken  of  in  which 
an  ordinary  friction  sound  was  converted 
by  pressure  into  a  creaking  sound. 

Although  I  have  only  noticed  in  the 
summary  those  two  more  striking  noises 
the  grating  and  the  creaking,  as  he'm^r  ex- 
cited by  pressure,  yet  there  are  many 


other  friction  sounds  of  a  definitely  indi- 
vidual character  that  are  thus  lioug)  t 
into  existence.  These  sounds  differ  in  „ 
essentia  respect  from  those  that  are  spon- 
taneously excited  from  within  by  the  si  - 
p  e  rubhing  of  the  heart  against  the  ,  iri- 
cardium,  when  their  opposing  surfaces  are 
covered  with  roughened  lymi'^h.  Pressure 

exdiod  '  o-n"''  ''''''^''^  pericarditis 
nnHon~;n  transfor- 
mation, among  my  various  cases-a  sin- 
gle and  a  double  friction  murmur:  a 
wlnff ;  a  single,  and  more  often  a  double 
orusli;  rustling,  grazing,  scraping,  scratch- 
ing, a,nd  sawing  friction  sounds ;  a  double 
sound  like  tliat  made  by  rubbin"  with 
sand-paper  ;  and  a  peculiar  double  sound 
Ijroken  during  the  diastole,  that  brings  to 
my  ear  a  noise  like  that  made  by  .'^Imrn- 
ening  a  scythe.  A  to-and-fro  sound  was 
not  unfrequently  excited  by  pressure.  I 
again  and  again  noticed  that  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  the  two  friction 
sounds,  and  especially  the  diastolic  one 
became  more  continuous.  ' 

Owing  to  the  increased  intensity  and 
continuousness  of  the  friction  sound 
causd  by  pressure  over  tlie  heart  in  peri- 
carditis, the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart 
which  were  previously  audible  side  by 
side  with  the  friction  sound,  but  were  not 
strictly  rhythmical  with  it,  were  fre- 
quently silenced  under  the  influence  of 
pressure. 

The  MoYEaiENTS  of  EESpraAxiois  ix 
Pericarditis. 

In  the  Cases  included  in  the  following 
Table  the  movements  of  respiration  were 
observed  with  the  aid  of  the  chest  meas- 
urer. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  RESPIRATION  IN  PERICARDITIS. 
I.— Cases  in  which  the  Respikatory  Movements  of  both  the  Chest  a.vd  Abdome.v  webe 

OBSERVED. 

«  ExpLAN-ATiON.-These  figures  iadicato  the  moveraeats  of  respiration  ia  hundredths  of  aa  lach. 
Femalo,  xt.  16.    Mitral  murmur. 
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Female,  ajt.  20.    Mitral  murmur,  di.sappear  on  recovery. 
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Male,  ffit.  23.    Mitral  murmur,  established  on  recovery. 
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Male,  set.  17.    Mitral  murmur,  establislied  on  recovery. 


Before  acme  i  7t h*  ^o'  ^4*'  12th  day.  Acme.— abdomen  below  ensiform  cartilage, -7. 
pain  in  heart.  (  abdm.   12  7 


II.  Cases  in  wuich  the  Respiratoky  Movements  of  the  Centee  of  the  Abdomen  ■were 

OBSERVED. 

A. — Cases  observed  (1)  below  the  Ensiform  Cartilage,  and  (2)  at  the  Navel. 

C  12th  day,  second  acme.    Below  ensiform  cartilage,  -3,  at  navel,  4 

Male.  let.  1".    Aortic  mitral  murmur   I  21st  day,  no  friction  sound       "         "         "         0,  ''  12 

(  85th  day,                                   "         "         "        IS,  "  20 

(    4th  day,  acnm,  pain  epigast.  "         "         "         6,  "  10 

Male,  a!t.  15.    Mitral  aortic  murmur    \    5lh  day,  after  ucmo                 "         "         "         5,  " 

(    6lh  day,        "    "  '•  "  4, 

Pemale,  net.  17.    Mitral  mnrnmr               2d  day,  acme?                       "         "         "         0,  "  10 

t    1st  day,  acme                         "         "         '•         1,  "  12 

Male,  mt.  17.    Mitral  murmur              <    7th  day,  al'lcr  acme                 "         "         "         5,  " 

(  15th  day,  friction  sound           "         "         "         S,  "  12 
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'uses  ohservetl  below  Ertkifonn  Curtiluge. 


r  4lh  day,  acnio 
Miilo,  jct.  22.    Jlltral  murmur  J    7ih  day,  dcclino  of  fld. 
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iMalo,     sjt.  J5.    Mitral  murmur   Sth  day,  uo  friction  souud 
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The  movements  of  respiration  were  af- 
fected in  pericarditis  in  three  difierent 
relations :  (1)  tliose  of  the  ribs  ;  (2)  those 
of  the  abdomen  on  each  side,  just  below 
the  eighth  cartilage  ;  and  (3)  those  of  the 
centre  of  the  abdomen. 
_  (1)  The  respiratory  play  of  the  upper 
ribs  was  more  than  doubled  in  extent  in 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  observed  (.5  in 
7),  so  that  respiration  was  as  a  rule  high. 
This  was  due  to  the  arrest  or  restraint"  of 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm  caused  by 
the  extensive  inflammation  of  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms 
the  floor  of  the  pericardium. 

In  one  of  the  two  exceptional  cases, 
the  movements  of  the  second  ribs  Avere 
not  at  all  or  only  slightly  augmented 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  ill- 
ness ;  but  in  the  other  case,  in  which  the 
respiration  was  greatly  accelerated,  the 
action  of  those  ribs,  which  was  slight 
during  the  acme  of  the  affection,  was 
much  increased  during  the  decline  of  the 
eflusion. 

The  respiratory  movement  of  the  ribs 
on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  was  less  than 
that  of  those  on  its  right  side,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  cases  (5  in  8)  ;  but  in  the  re- 
maining three  patients  the  action  of  the 
two  sides  was  nearly  equal  both  during 
the  acme  and  the  decline  of  the  pericaz" 
ditis.  The  diflerence,in  the  movement  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  chest  was  not,  as  a 
rule,  limited  to  the  ribs  adjoining  the 
pericardium,  but  extended  along  their 
whole  range,  from  the  second  to  the  ninth. 
The  study  of  the  Table  will  show,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  the  ])lay  of  the  ribs  was  re- 
strained throughout  on  the  left  side  ;  since 
in  two  of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  two 
sides  of  the  chest  moved  with  efpial  free- 
dom, the  ninth  left  rib  was  greatly  re- 
strained in  its  movements. 

(2)  The  lateral  movements  of  the  abdo- 
men below  the  eighth  cartilasies  were 
greatly  restrained  in  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  (f3  in  8);  and  the  respiratory  play  of 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  was  much  I 


less  than  that  of  its  right  side  in  the  same 
proportion  of  ca.ses  (G  in  8). 

(3)  The  inspiratory  movement  of  the 
abdomen  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  was 
either  reversed  (in  12),  arrested  (iii'l),  or 
restrained  (in  6)  in  every  case  of  pericar- 
ditis in  which  that  sign  was  observed. 
This  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
flammation, in  that  disease,  of  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  where  it  forms 
the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  which  leads 
to  the  virtual  paralysis  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  diaphragm.    This  fact,  that 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  epigastric  space, 
instead  of  advancing,  recedes  during  in- 
spiration, gives  us  a  physical  side  of  great 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis,  and 
of  the  advance  and  decline  of  that  disease. 
Thus  in  the  first  case  in  the  Table  a  girl, 
aged  IG,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men below  the  ensiform  cartilage  fell 
backwards  during  inspiration  for  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  during  the  three  early  days, 
whenthedisea.se  was  at  its  acme";  then, 
as  the  tide  turned  and  the  efi'usion  dimin- 
ished, the  abdomen  receded  less  and  less 
up  to  the  seventh  daj-,  Avhen  it  did  so  for 
only  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  ;  after  this  it 
regained  its  natural  forward  movement, 
and  on  the  twent3f-sixth  day  the  abdo- 
men at  the  epigastric  space  advanced 
(the  tenth  of  an  inch)  as  it  had  receded  on 
the  day  of  admission.    In  the  otlier  case 
the  front  of  the  abdomen  advanced  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  on  the  day  of  admis- 
sion, when  the  pericarditis  had  scarcely 
pronounced  it.self;  the  sixteenth  of  ah 
inch  on  the  third  day,  when  it  had  reached 
its  acme  ;  and  the  fifth  of  an  inch  on  the 
eleventh  day,  when  it  had  declined  and 
disappeared.    In  my  paper  on  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  I  showed  that  in 
health  the  abdomen  nt  the  navel  advanced 
during  inspiration  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
a  little  more,  hut  I  did  not  ascertain  the 
respiratory  movement  at  the  ejjigastric 
space.    A  short  time  ago  I  observed,  with 
Mr.  Rossitcr,  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  al)domen  in  eleven  patients  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  several  of  whom  were 
convalescent,  and  one  had  pericarditis ; 
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when  we  found  that  the  insph-atory  ad- 
vance at  the  epigastric  space  varied  from 
tiie  sixth  to  the  fifth  of  an  inch.  The 
latter  was  also  the  extent  of  the  advance 
in  two  healthy  men.  I  consider  that  this 
forward  movement  fairly  represents  the 
healtliv  respiratory  play  of  the  part  in 
question  ;  that  in  pericarditis,  as  a  rule, 
the  whole  of  this  advance  is  lost ;  and 
that  in  addition  the  play  is  reversed  to 
the  extent  of  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  tenth 
of  an  inch.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  in  the  case  of  pericarditis  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Kossiter  and  myself  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  a  boy,  aged  12,  in 
whom  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen  receded  during  in- 
spiration at  the  epigastric  space  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  of  an  inch,  and 
at  the  navel  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
fiftieth  of  an  inch. 


Pericakditis  in  Bright's  Disease  of 

THE  KiDKEYS. 

Dr.  Bright,  in  the  first  volume  of  Guy's 
Hospital  Keports,  gives  100  cases  of  albu- 
minuria, seven  of  which,  according  to  the 
tables,  and  eight  accoixling  to  his  descrip- 
tion, had  pericarditis.  Subsequently  Dr. 
Gregory  and  Sir  James  Christison,  in 
Ediubiirgh ;  Martin  Solon,  Becquerel, 
and  Raycr,  in  France ;  and  Malmsten,  in 
German}',  gave  each  of  them  a  series  or 
summary  of  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  in 
all  of  which  cases,  except  those  communi- 
cated by  Malmsten,  pericarditis  was  either 
infrequent  or  absent. 

Dr.  Taylor  called  attention,  in  1845,  to 
the  large  proportion  in  which  cases  of 
pericarditis  are  affected  with  Bright's  dis- 
ease, and  to  tlic  frequency  with  which 
pericarditis  occurs  in  cases  of  Bright's 
disease.  He  found  that  out  of  thirty-one 
patients  with  pericarditis,  nine,  if  not 
eleven,  had  Bright's  disease  ;  and  that  of 
fifty  post-mortem  inspections  of  cases  with 
Bright's  disease,  five,  or  one  in  ten,  had 
pericarditis. 

Several  years  later,  or  in  1851,  Frerichs 
published  "his  important  work  on  Bright's 
disease,  which  contains  a  valuable  table 
showing  various  conditions  that  existed 
in  292  cases  collected  by  him  from  various 
sources,  and  including  21  observed  by 
himself  He  states  that  in  13  of  those 
collected  cases  there  was  pericarditis ; 
that  is  in  only  4^  per  cent.,  or  1  in  22  of 
the  cases.  This  return,  which  has  been, 
and  still  is,  much  quoted,  gives  a  lower 
proportion  of  attacks  of  pericarditis  in 
Bright's  disease  than  in  the  cases  given 
or  enumerated  by  Dr.  Bright  (7  or  8  per 
cent.,  or  1  in  14  or  12),  Dr.  Taylor  (10 
per  cent.,  or  1  in  10),  M.  Rayer  (5-4  per 
cent.,  or  1  in  18),  and  Dr.  Gregory  (5  per 
cent.,  or  1  in  20) ;  and  a  higher  propor- 


tion than  in  the  cases  observed  by  Bec- 
querel (4-G  per  cent.,  or  1  in  62).  Fre- 
richs appears  to  have  overlooked  some  of 
the  cases  of  pericarditis  in  his  analysis. 
Te  test  his  figures,  I  examined  as  nearly 
as  I  could  the  same  cases  or  tables  given 
by  the  observers  quoted  by  him,  and  I 
find  that  in  a  total  of  32G  cases,  17  or  19 
had  pericarditis,  or  about  5 '5  per  cent,, 
or  1  in  18.' 

During  the  nineteen  years,  ending  in 
1869,  2So  cases  of  Bright's  disease  were 
examined  after  death  in  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, and  of  these  25  or  1  in  11-3  or  8-8 
per  cent,  were  affected  with  pericarditis  ; 
which  was  present  therefore  somewhat 
more  frequently  in  those  cases  than  in 
1691  collected  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
136  of  which,  or  1  in  12-3  or  8 '17  per  cent, 
had  pericarditis. 

Besides  the  twenty-five  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis noted  in  the  records  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  there  were  fifteen  of  partial  or 
doubtful  pericarditis ;  but  these  cases 
ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken  into  the 
general  account. 

If  we  separate  the  various  forms  of 
Bright's  disease  occurring  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  from  each  other  we  shall  see  the 
proportion  in  which  each  form  was  af- 
fected with  pericarditis. 


STJM3IARY. 

Acute  Bright's  disease,  from  scarlet  fever, 
total  number,  6  ;  affected  with  pericar- 
ditis, 0  ;  with  partial  pericarditis,  1. 

Acute  Bright's  disease,  not  from  scarlet 
fever,  total  number,  15  ;  affected  with 
pericarditis,  2,  or  1  in  7*5,  or  13 "3  per 
cent.  ;  with  partial  pericarditis,  0. 

Fatty  or  large  white  Kidney,  total  num- 
ber, 62  ;  affected  with  pericarditis,  1, 
or  1  in  62,  or  1-6  per  cent.  •,  with  par- 
tial pericarditis,  5. 

Contracted  Granular  Kidney,  total  num- 
ber, 128  ;  affected  with  pericarditis,  13, 
or  1  in  10,  or  10  per  cent.  ;  with  partial 
pericarditis,  7. 

Granular  Kidney  of  natural  or  large  size, 
total  number,  34  ;  affected  with  pericar- 
ditis, 3,  or  1  in  11-3,  or  8*8  per  cent. 

Granular  Kidney,  grand  total  number, 
162  ;  aflfected  with  pericarditis,  16,  or  1 
in  10,  or  10  per  cent.  ;  with  partial  peri- 
carditis, 7. 

Lardaceous  disease  of  Kidney,  actual  and 


'  Frerichs.  Dr.  Bright,  100  cases ;  Sir 
James  Christison,  14  ;  Dr.  Gregory,  37  ;  Mar- 
tin Solon,  8 ;  Raycr,  48 ;  Becquerel,  45 ; 
Bright  and  Bavlow,  iO;  Malmsten,  9;  Frerichs, 
21 ;  Total,  292.  Author.  The  same  authori- 
ties respectively;  100,  14,  39,  10,  55,  45,  9, 
33,  21 ;  Total,  326. 

Cases  of  pericarrlitis  in  the  above,  Frerichs, 
13  ;  Author,  17  or  19. 
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probable,  total  number,  22 ;  a/rceted  | 
Avitli  pericarditis,  2,  or  i  in  11,  or  IJ  per 
cent. 

Knture  of  Kidney  disease  doubtfid,  11  ;  I 
allectcd  with  poricardlti.s,  4,  or  1  in  27, 
at  ■{(■>  per  cent.  ;  partial  pericarditis,  2. 

Total  number  of  cases  of  ]5ri<dit's  disease, 
28o  ;  allected  with  pericarditis,  25,  or  1 
in  11"3  or  8*8  per  cent.  ;  with  partial 
pericarditis,  15.' 

Calculus  in  kidney,  pelvis,  or  ureter,  or 
dilated  pelvis  (hydronephrosis),  total 
number,  12 ;  allected  with  pericar- 
ditis, 0. 

Suppurative  JTephritis  from  stricture,  &c., 
total  number,  13  ;  aftected  with  pericar- 
ditis, 1,  or  1  in  13,  or  7-7  per  cent. 

That  I  might  enlarge  the  area  of  ob- 
servation, I  have  brought  together  from 
various  sources,  including  the  returns 
from  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
attacks  of  pericarditis  in  1G81  cases  of 
Bright's  disease ;  and  the  number  of  at- 
tacks of  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  pneu- 
monia, in  1228  cases. 

I  have  also  given  the  number  of  cases 
with  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  and  perito- 
nitis, pneumonia,  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
and  purulent  deposit  or  abscess  of  the 
lung  ;  and  certain  conditions  of  the  heart 
and  aorta  in  the  various  forms  of  Bright's 
disease  among  the  285  cases  examined  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  ;  distinguishing  also 
those  cases  in  whicli  the  heart  was  small, 
of  natural  size,  rather  large,  and  large  or 
very  large,  giving  separately  those  Vari- 
ous conditions  as  they  appeared  in  the 
cases  affected  with  pericarditis. 

Among  the  cases  of  Bright's  disease 
collected  from  various  sources,  8'1  per 
cent,  or  1  in  12 -.3  Avere  attacked  with  peri- 
carditis. 

Tliese  cases  are  ari-anged  in  three  sec- 
tions devoted  respectively  to  England, 
Germany,  and  France  ;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  pericarditis  in  Bright's  disease 
is  here  shown  to  be  most  frequent  in  Ger- 
many (1  in  9-5,  or  10'4  per  cent.),  and 
least  frequent  in  France  (1  in  33,  or  3  per 
cent.),  while  it  is  of  medium  or  average 
frequency  in  England  (1  in  11-9,  or  8-4 
per  cent.). 

Cmipurative  frequency  of  Pericarditis  in 
the  various  Forms  rf  JBrvjliVs  disease. — I 
shall  here  inquire  into  the  frequency  of 
pericarditis  in  the  different  forms  of  "that 
disease. 

P(!ricnrditis  is  not  frequent  in  cases  of 
acute  Bright's  disease  from  scarlet  fever 
in  the  young,  since  it  only  occurred  in  1 
in  14,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  patients  under 
16  years  of  age.  The  tendency  to  peri- 
carditis in  children  in  such  cases  is  slight. 


'  For  details  of  the  cases  of  pa  'tial  pericar- 
ditis, sue  pages  592,  593. 


as  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Dickin- 
son, who  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
valualjle  tjiblcs  of  his  cases  of  that  cla>-.s, 
amounting  to  21.  Pericarditis  is  on  the 
other  hand  frequent  in  acute  Briglit's  dis- 
ease in  tiie  adult,  since  it  was  present  in 
1  in  (5^  or  15-4  per  cent,  of  those  cases. 
Tiic  value  of  these  returns  has  been 
greatly  added  to  by  the  cases  of  acute 
Bright's  disease  kindly  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  Greenfield. 

During  the  transitional  period,  when 
acute  Bright's  disease  slowly  gives  place 
to  the  fatty  or  large  white  kidney,  peri- 
carditis is  probably  frequc-nt,  since  it  oc- 
curred in  one  of  "Dr.  Dickinson's  lour 
transitional  cases. 

When,  however,  acute  Bright's  disease 
instead  of  recovering  passes  into  the  sec- 
ond or  chronic  stage,  in  the  form  of  large 
white  kidney,  the  tendency  to  general  peri- 
carditis disappears,  since  it  only  occurred 
in  1  in  27  or  3-7  per  cent,  of  the  collected 
cases,  and  one  in  G2.  or  1*G  per  cent,  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  cases,  and  the 
kidney  in  that  single  case  was  in  the  third 
or  contracted  stage  of  fatty  disease.  Five, 
however,  of  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  ca.^  es 
with  fatt}'  kidney  had  partial  pericarditis, 
showing  that  this  affection,  although  still 
inherent,  does  not  tend  to  develop  itself 
in  that  form  of  the  disease. 

The  two  great  and  opposite  forms  of 
Bright's  disease,  the  fatty  kidney,  or  the 
chronic;  stage  of  acute  Bright's  disease, 
and  the  contracted  granular  kidncj-,  show 
a  marked  difference  in  the  proportion 
with  which  they  were  respectively  affected 
Avith  pericarditis  ;  which  attaclied  those 
with  contracted  granular  kidnej"  from  six 
to  four  times  as  often  (1  in  10'  and  1  in  &) 
as  those  with  fatty  kidney  (1  in  G2'  and  1 
in  26-62). 

Cases  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney have  pericarditis  with  a  moderate  or 
average  frequency  (1  in  11,  or  9  per  cent.,* 
and  1  in  13'3,  or  ro  per  cent.*). 

Inqidri)  into  the  influence  respectivchj  of 
the  fatty  kidney,  and  the  contracted  granular 
kidney,  in  the  X)roduclion  of  pericarditis. — 
"When  inquiring  into  the  influence  of  these 
two  forms  of  Bright's  disease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pericarditis  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  two  points  which  appear  to  be 
associated  with  the  production  of  pericar- 
ditis, though  for  different  reasons  ;  (1)  the 
proportion  in  which  cases  with  fatty  and 
contracted  granular  kidney  were  aflectcd 
respectively  M'ith  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and 
pneumonia  :  and  (2)  the  relative  jiropor- 
tion  in  which  the  heart  was  enlarged  and 
its  left  ventricle  was  hypcrtrophicd  in 
those  two  forms  of  disease  ;  and  the  im- 


'  In  285  cases  examined  after  deatli  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital. 

*  In  the  collected  cases. 
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mediate  relation,  if  any,  that  the  enlarged 
heart  may  have  had  to  the  production  ot 
pericarditis. 

1.  Pleurisy  attacked  60  of  the  285  cases 
with  Bright's  disease  occurring  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  (1  in  4-8  or  21  per  cent 
and  1  in  6  or  16-4  per  cent. 2).  It  wdl 
thus  be  seen  that  in  these  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  pleurisy  was  twice  as  frequent  as 
pericarditis  (1  in  11-3'  and  one  in  12-32). 
We  have  here  a  marked  diflference  be- 
tween the  pericarditis  of  acute  rheumatism 
and  the  pericarditis  of  Bright's  disease, 
since  while  in  the  former  disease,  or  acute 
rheumatism,  the  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium is  much  more  common  than  that 
of  the  pleura  ;  the  pleurisy  when  present, 
being  usually  either  due  (1)  to  the  spread- 
ing of  the  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium to  the  pleura,  or  (2)  to  pulmonary 
apoplexy  which  is  the  consecutive  eflect 
of  tlie  double  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
hiside  and  out ;  in  the  latter  aflfection,  or 
Bright's  disease,  the  pleurisy  is  an  inde- 
pendent affection,  and  is,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  twice  as  frequent  as  pericarditis  in 
the  cases  under  inquiry. 

The  same  in  principle  may  be  said  of 
peritonitis,  which  is  practically  unknown 
in  acute  rheumatism ;  while  it  occurs 
nearly  as  often  as  pericarditis  in  Bright's 
disease;  the  numbers  being  93,  or  1  in  13,^ 
and  19,  or  1  in  15'  of  peritonitis  against 
100  or  1  in  12 -3^  and  25  or  1  in  11-3'  of 
pericarditis. 

Two-fifths  of  the  cases  of  pericai'ditis 
were  also  affected  with  pleurisy  (10  in  25) 
and  three-fifths  were  free  from  that  affec- 
tion (15  in  25) ;  while  only  2  in  25  of  those 
cases  had  peritonitis. 

The  relative  frequency  of  pleurisy  and 
peritonitis  on  the  one  hand,  and  pericar- 
ditis on  the  other,  varied  much  in  the 
different  forms  of  Bright's  disease. 

In  acute  Bright's  disease  from  scarlet 
fever  in  the  young,  pleurisy  occurs  three 
times  (1  in  5)  and  peritonitis  twice  (1  in 
7)  as  often  as  pericarditis  (1  in  14); 
but  it  is  otherwise  in  acute  Bright's  dis- 
ease in  the  adult,  not  from  scarlet  fever,, 
since  in  such  cases  pericarditis  is  as  fre- 
quent as  pleuris}'^  (each  1  in  6 "5),  while  it  is 
twice  as  frequent  as  peritonitis  (I  in  11  "5). 

Pleurisy  attacks  many  more  cases  (1  in 
4'  and  1  in  4-5^)  with  fatty  kidney  than 
pericarditis  (1  in  62'  and  1  in  27^);  while 
in  those  with  contracted  granular  kidney, 
pericarditis  (1  in  10'  and  1  in  6^)  occurs, 
judging  by  the  collected  cases,  nearly  as 
often  as  pleurisy  (1  in  4-3i  and  1  in  iS^). 
Altliough  pleurisy  is  rather  more  frequent, 
pericarditis,  as  we  have  seen,  is  much  less 
so  in  cases  with  fatty  than  in  those  with 
contracted  granular  kidney ;  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  causes  produc- 


•  In  28.')  cases  examined  after  death  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital. 

*  In  the  collected  cases. 


ing  the  two  inflammations  have  but  little 
in°common,  and  that  the  one  rarely  ex- 
cites the  other.  Peritonitis  occurred 
twice  as  often  (1  in  31'  and  1  in  15^)  as 
pericarditis  in  cases  with  fotty  kidney, 
while  pericarditis  attacked  three  times  as 
many  as  peritonitis  (1  in  21)  in  those  with 
contracted  granular  kidney. 

Pleurisy  and  peritonitis  (each  1  in  10 -B^) 
were  both  of  them  more  frequent  than 
pericarditis  (1  in  13 -3^)  incases  of  lardace- 
ous  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Pneumonia,  which  when  it  occurs  by 
itself  is  an  occasional  cause  of  pericarditis, 
while  it  is  less  common  (1  in  6-4'  and  1  in 
7-62)  than  pleurisy  (1  in  4-8'  and  1  in  Q^) 
is  more  common  than  pericarditis  in  cases 
of  Bright's  disease.  Those  two  secondary 
affections,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  were 
of  exactly  equal  frequency  in  cases  of 
acute  Bright's  disease,  whether  from 
scarlet  fever  or  not ;  so  that  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  latter  of 
those  affections  applies  to  the  former. 

Pneumonia  was  common  (1  in  4'  and  1 
in  0^)  and  pericarditis  was  rare  (1  in  G2 ' 
and  1  in  21^)  in  cases  with  fatty  kidney. 
It  was  almost  the  reverse  in  those  with 
contracted  granular  kidney,  in  which 
pneumonia  (1  in  10'  and  1  in  9^)  scarcely 
equalled  pericarditis  in  number  (1  in  10' 
and  1  in  6^).  The  proportion  of  pneumo- 
nia was,  therefore,  about  twice  as  great 
in  cases  with  fatty,  as  in  those  with  con- 
tracted granular  kidney,  while  pericardi- 
tis, rare  in  the  former,  was  frequent  in 
the  latter  form  of  the  disease,  making  it 
evident  that  there  was  little  in  common 
between  the  production  of  pneumonia  and 
that  of  pericarditis  in  these  cases.  Pneu- 
monia was  present  in  only  one-third  of 
the  cases  of  Bright's  disease  that  Avere 
aflfected  with  pericarditis  (8  in  25). 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  heart,  usually 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
was  pi'esent  in  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  under  review  (129  in  259) 
in  which  the  size  of  the  heart  was  de- 
scribed. The  heart  was  large  in  more 
than  half  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis  in 
which  the  size  of  the  heart  was  defined 
(10  in  19^);  or  10  in  129  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  en- 
largement of  the  heart.  Pericarditis 
occurred  in  six  cases  in  which  the  heart 
was  of  natural  size  (or  6  in  61).  It  would 
thus  appear  that  1  in  10*1  of  the  latter  in 
which  the  heart  was  natural  in  size,  and 
1  in  12*9  of  the  former,  with  hypertro|)hy 
of  the  heart,  had  pericarditis.  This 
would  seem  to  say  that  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  had  no  apparent  influence  in 
the  production  of  pericarditis  in  these 


•  In  285  cases  examhied  after  death  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital. 

*  In  the  collected  cases. 

»  The  size  of  tlie  heart  was  doubtful  in  six 
cases  with  Pericarditis. 
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casoa.  Tf,  however,  we  add  the  cases  in 
whicli  tlu!  heai't  was  sniall  (2."]),  noiii;  of 
wliicli  liiid  general  pericarditis,  Lo  tliosc 
ill  wiiicli  it  was  natural  in  size  (01),  we 
ilnd  tiiat  ()  in  84,  or  1  in  14  of  tiiose  com- 
bined cases,  liad  tiiat  allection.  If  to 
these  we  join  tiie  cases  in  wliich  tiie 
heart  was  ratlier  large  (45)  3  of  wliicii 
hvA  pericarditis,  tlie  result  is  tiiat  'J  in 
129,  or  1  in  14-3,  were  thus  attacked. 
From  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that 
enlargement  of  the  heart  exercised  a 
definite  but  not  a  predominant  influence 
over  the  production  of  pericarditis  in 
cases  of  Bright's  disease. 

Although  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is 
absent  in  almost  one-half  of  tlie  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  with  pericarditis,  we 
know  that  in  every  form  and  case  of  that 
disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  fatty  or 
granular,  the  action  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
unduly  strong  ;  for  it  has  to  send  the  poi- 
soned blood  through  vessels  of  great  ten- 
sion that  oppose  resistance  to  the  onflow 
of  the  blood.    The  result  is  that  in  every 
case  of  Bright's  disease,  the  left  ventricle, 
whether  hypertrophied  or  not,  is  beating 
with  undue  force  ;  and  thus  tends,  by  the 
pressure  of  its  walls  with  undue  force 
against  the  pericardium,  to  induce  peri- 
carditis.   The  heart  is  prevented  from 
becoming  enlarged  in   many  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  by  the  exhausting  loss  of 
albumen,  the  general  waste,  and  the  low- 
ering character  of  the  disease.   This  espe- 
cially applies  to  cases  of  fatty,  lardaceous, 
and  suppurative  kidney.   The  left  ventri- 
cle, notM'ithstanding  the  great  waste  of 
tissue  that  goes  on  in  those  cases,  is  act- 
ually hypertrophied  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  ;  and  it  is  so  in  the  greater 
number  of  those  with  acute  Bright's  dis- 
ease, in  spite  of  the  waste  of  tissue  en- 
tailed by  the  great  loss  of  albumen  and 
blood  in  such  cases.    We  have  already 
seen  that  in  acute  rheumatism,  over-action 
of  the  heart  tends  to  induce  pericarditis. 
It  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  analogy, 
reason,  and  the  clinical  facts,  that  in 
Bright's  disease  over-action  of  the  heart 
should  increase  the  tendency  to  pericar- 
ditis, that  tendency  being  already  resident 
in  the  disease.    May  it  not  be  that  on  the 
one  hand,  the  lessened  force  of  the  heart, 
induced  by  the  weeping  of  albumen, 
dropsy,  anil  other  secondary  wasting  dis- 
eases in  cases  Avith  fatty  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  explains  to  some  extent  the 
rarity  of  general  pericarditis  (1  in  G2'  and 
1  in  '27  2),  and  the  comparative  frequency 
of  partial  and  undeveloped  pericarditis 
(1  in  12-4),  in  that  disease?  and  that  on 
the  other  hand,  the  increased  size  and 
action  of  the  heart  in  cases  witli  granular 
kidney,  which  usually  lose  little  alljumen, 


'  The  cases  of  Bright's  disease  examined 
after  death  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
*  The  collected  cases. 
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are  not  dropsical,  and  are  free  from  ex- 
hausting secondary  disease,  tend  to  in- 
crease tiie  Irefiuency  of  gencjral  pericar- 
ditis m  that  airection  (1  in  10'  and  1  in 

0  ^)  ? 

Altiunigh  the  cases  of  partial  pericar- 
ditis, wliicii  amounted  to  fifteen,  cannot 
be  classed  rightly  with  tliose  of  general 
pericarditis  ;  for  the  partial  variety  ap- 
pears to  have  a  tendency  to  remain  par- 
tial, and  those  cases  are  not  usually  in- 
cluded among  those  witli  pericarditis,  yet 
those  cases  ought  to  be  studied.  One  of 
the  fifteen  cases  of  partial  pericarditis  had 
acute  Bright's  disease  from  scarlet  fever 
(1  in  G,  or  lG-0  per  cent.)  ;  five  of  them 
had  fatty  kidney  (5  in  62,  or  1  in  12-4,  or 
8  per  cent. ) ;  seven  of  them  had  contracted 
granular  kidney  (7  in  129,  or  1  in  18-3.  or 
5-5  per  cent.) ;  and  in  two  the  state  of  the 
kidney  was  not  specified. 

The  proportion  in  which  partial  and 
general  pericarditis  respectively  attacked 
the  different  forms  of  Bright's  disease 
somewhat  correspond. 

In  four  of  the  cases  of  partial  pericar- 
ditis the  heart  was  very  large  (1  in  32*2) 
and  in  three  it  was  rather  large  (1  in  lo  j  • 
while  in  five  of  them  the  heart  was  of 
natural  size  or  small  (1  in  lG-8),  and  in 
three  the  size  of  the  heart  was  not  de- 
scribed. 

It  thus  seems  that  great  enlargement  of 
the  heart  does  not  favor  the  persistence 
of  partial  pericarditis,  but  rather  tends  to 
develop  it  into  general  pericarditis. 

Amount  of  Fluid  in  the  Pericardial  Sac 
in  Pericarditis from  BrighVs  Disease.— The 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac  va- 
ried considerably  in  the  twenty-five  cases 
of  pericarditis  from  Bright's  disease,  the 
smallest  quantity  being  two  drams,  and 
the  largest  about  a  pint,  in  which  case  the 
contents  of  the  sac  were  purulent. 

In  one-fifth  of  the  cases  (5)  the  contents 
of  the  pericardium  are  not  described  ;  and 
in  one-fifth  of  them  (5)  there  were  recent 
adhesions.  The  sac  contained  only  a 
small  quantity  of  serum,  or  not  more  than 
one  ounce  in  one-third  (5)  of  the  remain- 
ing cases  (15) ;  a  moderate  amount,  or  a 
few  ounces,  in  another  third  of  them  (6) ; 
and  much  fluid,  eight  ounces  in  one  in- 
stance, a  pint  in  another,  in  the  remain- 
ing third  (4)  of  those  cases.  It  is  evident 
that  the  presence  of  adhesions,  or  of  a 
small,  a  moderate,  or  an  abundant  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  depends  on 
the  stage  of  the  pericarditis  at  tlie  time  of 
death  ;  and  tiiat  in  the  several  cases  the 
fluid  had  either  been  removed,  or  was 
lessening,  increasing,  or  at  its  height, 
when  the  final  observation  was  made.  It 
may,  I  tliink,  bo  admitted  that  in  the 
pericarditis  of  Briglit's  disca.se  tlierc  is 


•  The  cases  of  Brijjht's  disease  examined 
nfier  doatli  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

*  Tlio  collected  cases. 
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less  effusion  in  the  pericardium  than  ui 
rheumatic  pericarditis  ;  but  from  the  evi- 
dence liere  given  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  no  very  material  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fluid  in  tlie  sac  at  the  time  of 
death  in  the  two  classes  of  cases. 

Character  of  the  Exudation  on  the  Sur- 
faces of  the  Heart  and  Pericardial  Sac  in 
Pericarditis  from  BrighVs  Disease.— In  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  the  lymph  cover- 
iu"-  the  heart  and  lining  the  pericardmm 
in^case  of  pericarditis  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease presents  the  same  pale  aud  rough 
surface,  firm  to  the  finger,  with  "  cat's- 
tongue"-hke  projections,  so  usual  in  peri- 
carditis from  acute  rheumatism.  It  was 
thus  in  two  of  the  twenty-five  cases  that 
were  examined  after  death  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  In  two  otlier  cases  also,  both 
of  acute  Bright's  disease,  a  rather  firm 
layer  of  fibrin  easily  peeled  off  from  the 
heart,  leaving  a  finely-injected  red  surface 
underneath. 

In  the  maiority  of  cases  of  pericarditis 
from  Bright's  disease  the  exudation  differs 
from  that  usual  in  rheumatic  pericarditis. 
Universal  adhesions  of  the  heart,  rare  in 
the  latter,  are  common  in  the  former  affec- 
tion; the  heart  having  been  completely 
adherent  in  three  instances,  extensively 
so  in  one,  and  doubtfully  so  in  another  of 
those  cases.  There  was  pus  in  the  sac  in 
two  cases.  The  lymph— was  soft,  granu- 
lar, imperfectly  organized,  or  in  patches 
in  six,  in  two  of  which  the  presence  of 
pericarditis  was  perhaps  doubtful ;  or  was 
bloody  or  very  red  on  the  surface,  or 
mixed  with  blood  in  three  of  the  twenty- 
five  cases  of  pericarditis  from  Bright's 
disease.  These  conditions,  which  affected 
nearly  two-thirds  of  those  cases,  are  rare 
or  unknown  in  rheumatic  pericarditis. 
The  remaining  cases  were  less  definite  in 
character,  the  heart  in  four  of  them 
having  been  covered  by  recent  lymph, 
while  "in  two  the  pericardium  was  affected 
with  "recent  pericarditis." 

Aj^pearances  in  Partial  Pericarditis. — 
The  cases  of  partial  or  doubtful  pericar- 
ditis varied  much  in  their  features.  In 
four  of  them  flakes  of  lymph  floated  in 
the  serum  contained  in  the  pericardial 
sac,  the  surfaces  of  the  heart  not  being 
named.  Pericarditis  was  limited,  slight, 
or  in  traces  or  patches  in  seven  other 
cases,  and  in  two  more  it  was  highly  vas- 
cular or  congested.  One  case  presented 
rough  lymph  easily  detached,  leaving  an 
apparently  healthy  surface ;  and  in  the 
last  instance  there  was  a  red  fluid  con- 
taining flakes  of  lymph  in  the  sac,  and 
lymph  on  the  heart,  the  surface  of  which 
was  healtliy.  These  two  cases,  and  the 
four  in  which  flakes  of  lymph  floated  in 
the  serum,  were  probably  free  from  actual 
pericarditis. 

Physical  Sicjns  of  Pericarditis  Occurring 
in  BrUjhVs  Disease. — Dr.  Taylor  gives 
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careful  reports  of  nine  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  with  pericarditis,  in  three  of 
which  there  was  a  friction  sound,  while 
in  six  of  them  there  was  no  definite  sign 
of  the  affection.  In  tlu-ee  of  these  six 
cases  there  were  complete  recent  adhe- 
sions, rendering  friction  sound  impossible. 
In  one  of  the  three  cases  in  which  peri- 
carditis was  not  discovered  during  life, 
a  layer  of  soft  lymph  coated  the  heart, 
but  there  was  no  lymph  on  any  part  of 
the  loose  pericardium,  and  this  appears  to 
account  for  the  want  of  friction  sound. 
In  one  of  the  three  cases  that  presented 
a  friction  sound,  a  double  creaking  noise 
was  heard  between  the  apex  of  the  heart 
and  the  sternum  ;  and  the  heart  and  sac 
were  covered  with  soft,  shghtly  rough 
lymph. 

In  two  of  the  three  cases  without  fric- 
tion sound,  excluding  the  three  wdth  com- 
plete adhesions,  and  in  two  of  the  three 
with  friction  sound,  there  was  no  ade- 
quate explanation,  after  death,  of  the  ab- 
sence of  that  sound  in  the  two  ibrmer 
cases,  in  which  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
the  heart  and  sac  Avere  rough  and  scab- 
rous ;  nor  of  its  presence  in  the  two  latter 
cases  in  one  of  which  there  were  exten- 
sive adhesions  of  the  heart ;  while  in  the 
other  the  surface  of  the  heart  was  simply- 
red  from  fine  injection,  and  there  were 
but  a  few  spots  of  lymph  on  the  anterior 
coronary  artery. 

I  possess  notes  of  the  symptoms  during 
life,  and  the  appearance  after  death  of 
nine  fatal  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with 
pericarditis.  I  cannot  find  the  notes  of  a 
tenth  case  with  regard  to  which  I  find 
two  lines  of  an  abstract  of  symptoms.  In 
seven  of  the  cases  immediate  signs  of 
pericarditis  were  observed,  and  in  three 
of  them  the  signs  of  pericarditis  were  not 
observed. 

Coses  in  which  the  Signs  of  Pericarditis 
were  not  Observed. — In  one  patient,  a  man, 
aged  61,  witli  granular  kidneys,  the  heart, 
which  was  very  fat,  was  covered  and  the 
sac  was  lined  with  recent  lymph.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  admission,  on  which 
day  he  died,  the  heart's  action  to  the  left 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage  was  loud  ;  and 
loud  mucous  rattles  were  audible  all  over 
his  chest.  In  the  second  case,  a  man, 
aged  47,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  heart,  at  its  base,  and 
along  the  great  vessels  were  rough  with  a 
deposit  of  filn-in.  Tliis  patient  was  in 
the  hospital  fifty-two  days,  but  there  is 
only  one  note  of  the  state  of  his  heart, 
which  was  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  ad- 
mission, when  the  sounds  were  rather 
loud. 

I  cannot  find  the  notes  of  the  remain- 
ing case  with  Bright's  disease  and  peri- 
carditis ;  but  the  following  is  the  brief 
abstract  preceding  the  notes  of  the  ex- 
amination after  death.    "  At  first,  dou- 
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bliiifi;  of  the  first  rouikI,  afterwards  systolic 
uiurimir  after  cpistaxis  "  so  that  I'riction 
soiiiid  n-as  evidently  not  observed  in  this 
case. 

Canea  in  which  the  Sirjna  nf  Pericarditis 
n-crc  Observed. — (1)  A  creaking  noise  with 
a  thrill  was  present  in  three  of  the  seven 
cases  of  pericarditis  with  friction  sound  ; 
(2)  a  creaking  sound  Avithout  a  thrill  in 
two  of  then),  and  (3)  in  tlic  remaining  two 
tiierc  was  a  "  friction  sound." 

(1)  Cases  icilk  Thrill  and  a  Crealcing 
Friction  Sound  over  tJic  Seat  of  the  Impidse, 
and  fh'ottement  extending  far  beyond  and 
especiallij  below  the  Begion  of  the  Pericar- 
dium.— There  were  three  cases  of  this 
class.  One  of  them  a  woman,  aged  32, 
who  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  week,  pre- 
sented after  death  some  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  a  rough  deposit  of  recent 
lymph  of  a  bright  red  color,  which  covered 
the  heart  and  lined  the  sac.  On  the  day 
after  her  admission  a  systolic  murmur  was 
audible  over  the  cardiac  region.  Two 
days  later,  when  she  complained  of  pain 
going  across  the  chest,  the  upper  border 
of  cardiac  dulness  was  situated  at  the 
third  space  ;  and  a  rasping,  creaking  fric- 
tion sound,  chiefly  systolic,  was  heard  all 
over  the  front  of  the  cliest,  and  down  to 
the  eighth  and  ninth  costal  cartilages,  its 
maximum  intensity  being  at  the  centre 
of  the  sternum,  and  during  the  middle  of 
the  systole.  Next  day  a  strong  thrill  ex- 
tended over  the  heart  from  the  right  of 
the  sternum  to  the  nipple,  and  as  high  as 
the  third  cartilage :  and  the  creaking 
sound  was  triple,  being  exactly  like  that 
made  by  the  rise  and  fall  and  rise  in  the 
saddle.  On  the  following  day,  the  fifth, 
the  thrill  was  less  intense,  and  there  was 
a  triple  creak  at  the  apex,  the  friction 
sound  being  still  audible  over  the  lower 
cartilage  ;  and  two  days  later  she  diedc 

The  second  patient,  a  woman,  aged  27, 
with  contracted  granular  kidney,  and 
pericarditis,  had  several  patches  of  recent 
lymph  on  the  surfaces  of  the  heart  and 
the  free  pericardium,  and  presented  a 
double  thrill,  a  double  creak,  and  an  ex- 
tensive friction  sound,  which  were  all  ab- 
solutely suspended  for  one  day,  under  the 
influence  of  flooding. 

The  third  case,  "a  man,  aged  33,  had 
mitral-aortic  incompetence,  and  highly 
albuminous  urine.  The  heart  and  peri- 
cardium were  greatly  increased  in  size, 
and  the  right  ventricle  was  covered  with 
a  white  fibrinous  structure,  rough  to  the 
finger,  like  a  cat's  tongue.  On  admission 
he  had  pain  over  the  heart ;  and  for  two 
days,  mitral  and  double  aortic  murmurs 
were  audible.  lie  became  worse,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  the  diastolic  murnnu-  dis- 
appeared, (^n  the  ninth  day  ho  was 
drowsy,  a  strong  thrill  was  felt  with  each 
impulse  from  tlic  third  cartilage  to  the 
fifth  ;  a  loud  grating  double  frictiion  sound 


was  present  over  tlie  seat  of  the  thrill, 
the  ru))l)ing  noise  radiating  thence  up  to 
the  top  of  the  sternum,  down  to  the 
eighth  cartilages,  and  to  tlie  left  and 
right  ;  a  leathcir  creak  was  audible  at  the 
apex  ;  and  a  sound  of  a  friction  character 
was  heard  behind,  over  the  dorsal  spine. 
On  the  next  day,  when  lie  died,  the  vi- 
bration had  increased,  and  extended  from 
the  third  to  the  seventh  cartilages  ;  it 
lessened  in  extent  aljove,  on  inspiration, 
below,  on  expiration  ;  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  creak  during  systole, 
and  a  famtcr  creak  during  diastole,  the 
sound  spreading  from  the  seat  of  the  vi- 
bration over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and 
the  umicr  third  of  the  belly. 

(2)  Cuficsmtha  CreaJcing  Friction  Sov.nd, 
no  Thrill  being  Observed,  over  the  Seat  of 
the  Impulse,  and  a  Frottcwent  extendivg 
beyond,  and,  especially  below  the  Begion  (f 
Pericardial  Pidness, — One  of  the  two  cases 
of  this  class  was  a  young  married  woman, 
with  granular  disease  of  the  kidney.  A 
firm  coating  partly  in  ridges  and  partly 
like  a  cat's  tongue  covered  the  heart  and 
lined  the  sac.  On  her  admission  a  creak- 
ing S3  stolic  friction  sound  was  audil^lc  at 
the  apex,  in  the  fifth  space.  Four  days 
later,  when  the  pericardial  dulness  was  at 
its  acme,  reaching  up  to  the  third  carti- 
lage, her  rcfpirations  being  fift}',  the 
friction  soimd  was  no  longer  creaking  but 
presented  itself  as  an  occasional  brush  : 
but  three  days  after  this,  or  on  the  eighth 
day,  there  was  a  loud  leather  creak  over 
the  whole  region  of  the  pericardium. 
After  this  the  friction  sound  almost  disap- 
peared ;  but  on  the  twelfth  and  preceding 
daj's  it  had  again  burst  into  full  play  as 
an  extensive  leather  creaking  noise,  cover- 
ing the  whole  pericardium,  and  extending 
down  to  the  seventh  cartilage ;  and  eight 
days  later  she  died. 

In  the  second  case,  a  man,  aged  80, 
with  small,  probably  granular,  kidneys, 
recent,  bloody,  honeycombed  lymph  lined 
the  pericardium  and  covered  the  heart. 
On  the  daj"-  of  his  admission  the  two 
sounds  of  the  heart  were  indistinct.  Xext 
day  the  impulse  was  extensive,  and  a 
loud  double  creaking  sound,  more  intense, 
during  sj'stole,  occu'pied  the  Avholc  region 
of  the  heart,  extending  downwards  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  cartilages,  and  into 
the  epigastrium.  During  the  next  few 
days  the  frottcment  was  much  smoother 
and  more  restricted  in  area.  On  the 
eighth  day  he  was  weak  and  in  distress  ; 
the,  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the 
whole  pericardium,  and  beyond  it,  from 
the  top  of  the  sternum  to  the  lower  carti- 
lage ;  and  he  could  scarcely  swallow  or 
speak  :  and  in  the  evening  he  died. 

(3)  Cases  tcith  Fiction  Sound.'''' — 
One  of  the  two  cases  of  this  class,  a  man 
atred  38,  with  granular  kidney  of  full  size, 
had  recent  lymph  over  the  whole  surface 
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of  the  heart,  and  in  some  places  the  heart 
and  pericardium  were  adherent  hy  cord- 
hke  prolongations  of  lymph.  On  the  Mty- 
seventh  day  there  were  douhhng  oi  the 
second  sound,  and  a  murmur  over  the 
third  cartilage.  On  the  seventy-fifth  day, 
■which  was  eight  days  before  his  death, 
"double  friction  sound  over  the  pericar- 
dium," was  noted  for  the  first  time. 
Three  days  later  the  pericardial  friction 
sounds,  which  were  scarcely  audible  with- 
out making  pressure,  were  mingled  with 
pleuritic  friction  sounds  ;  but  after  this  he 
was  too  ill  for  examination. 

The  other  patient,  an  old  woman,  with 
contracted  granular  kidney  and  pericardi- 
tis, the  whole  surfaces  of  the  heart  and 
sac  being  covered  by  recent  soft  granular 
lymph,  complained,  on  the  twenty-first 
day  after  her  admission,  of  great  pain  at 
the  region  of  the  heart.  Next  day  there 
was  pericardial  dulness,  and  friction  sound 
was  present  between  the  sternum  and  the 
left  nipple  ;  and  three  days  later  she  died. 

Several  of  these  seven  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  and  pericarditis  presented  certain 
hroad  features  in  common.    In  three  of 
them  a  thrill  or  tactile  vibration  could  be 
felt  over  the  region  of  the  heart's  impulse, 
extending  from"  the  third  to  the  fifth,  the 
sixth,  and  in  one  instance  the  seventh 
cartilages.  In  one  of  those  cases  the  thrill 
extended  from  the  right  border  of  the 
sternum  across  the  chest  to  the  nipple. 
In  these  three  cases,  and  in  two  others  in 
which  a  thrill  was  not  observed,  a  loud 
sound  like  the  creaking  of  new  leather, 
usually  double,  but  more  intense  and  pro- 
longed with  the  systole,  was  audible  over 
the  whole  seat  of  the  thrill,  or  when  that 
was  absent,  over  the  region  of  the  heart's 
impulse.    The  friction  sound  was,  how- 
ever, in  none  of  the  five  instances  re- 
stricted to  the  area  of  the  thrill  or  impulse, 
or  even  of  the  distended  pericardium  •,  but 
extended  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  ster- 
num, downwards  to  the  right  and  left 
along  the  seventh  and  eighth  costal  car- 
tilages, and  over  and  even  below  the  en- 
.  si  form  cartilage.     In  these  cases  the 
widespread  friction  sound  became  softer 
in  toiie,  and  especially  downwards,  as  it 
widened  away  from  the  focus  of  its  great- 
est intensity.    In  two  of  these  five  cases 
witli  creaking  and  extended  friction  sound, 
the  deposit  of  fibrin  or  lymph  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heart  was  firm  and  like  a  cat's 
tongue,  in  one  of  them  it  was  rough,  in 
one  it  was  bloody  and  honeycombed,  and 
in  the  fifth,  patches  of  recent  lymph  were 
present  on  the  heart. 

In  three  of  these  cases  there  Avas  a 
period  of  complete  or  partial  suspension 
of  the  creaking  and  extensive  friction 
sound  ;  which  after  spreading  with  great 
intensity  and  over  a  large  area,  became 
silent  or  feelile  and  contracted  in  area  for 
a  time,  and  then  suddenly  burst  forth 


ao-ain  with  full  intensity,  and  over  a  wide 
space.  It  was  evident  that  under  these 
circumstances,  some  infiuenccs  were  at 
work  exciting  the  heart  at  the  time  of  the 
creaking  and  widespread  friction  sound, 
and  depressing  the  heart  when  that  sound 
ceased  or  became  feeble.  In  one  instance, 
the  suspension  of  the  thrill  and  creak  was 
traced  to  the  influence  of  flooding. 

In  the  two  other  patients  the  surface  of 
the  heart  is  described  as  being  covered 
with  recent,  and  in  one  of  them  with  soft, 
lymph.  In  neither  of  them  is  it  noted 
that  the  coating  of  lymph  was  rough.  In 
both  of  these  cases  it  is  simply  stated  that 
a  "friction  sound"  was  present  over  the 
region  of  the  heart. 

In  all  of  these  patients  pressure  inten- 
sified the  friction  sound. 

Cases  with  a  Friction  Sound  that  were 
not  Fatal,  or  not  Examined  after  Death. — 
Besides  these  seven  fatal  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  with  pericarditis  in  which  friction 
sound  was  observed  during  life,  I  find 
three  other  cases  in  which  the  signs  of 
pericarditis  were  observed  when  the  pa- 
tients were  in  the  wards. 

One  of  these  cases,  probably  fatal,  ad- 
mitted during  the  recess,  very  imperfectly 
recorded,  presented  a  pericardial  friction 
sound,  which  was  chiefly  present  at  and 
below  the  left  nipple. 

Another  patient,  a  carpenter,  aged  35, 
had  Bright's  disease  and  aortic  regurgi- 
tation of  some  standing.  On  the  eighty- 
second  day  he  had  great  pain  in  the  heart, 
and  four  days  later  a  rough  double  noise 
resembling  a  friction  sound  was  audible 
over  the  cardiac  region.  Four  days  after 
this  there  was  dulness  over  the  pericar- 
dium from  the  third  space  downwards, 
and  pain  over  the  heart,  relieved  by 
leeches ;  and  next  day  a  to-and-fro  fric- 
tion sound  was  audible  over  the  heart, 
which  continued  for  six  days;  after  which, 
when  he  was  in  distress  from  aching  over 
the  heart,  and  sickness,  the  rubbing 
noise  vanished,  being  replaced  by  the 
lost  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  regurgita- 
tion. This  case  left  the  hospital  in  im- 
proved health. 

The  last  case  of  Bright's  disease  with 
friction  sound,  was  one  of  great  interest, 
a  cab-driver,  aged  45.  His  urine  was 
loaded  with  albumen,  and  contained 
coarse  granular  and  fatty  casts.  There 
was,  on  the  fourth  day,  an  extensive  im- 
pulse, and  a  remarkable  doubling  of  tlie 
first  sound  heard  all  over  the  region  of 
the  impulse,  which  was  heard  along  with, 
but  apart  from,  a  peculiar  pericardial  fric- 
tion sound  chiefly  systolic,  which  was  au- 
dible for  two  inches  below  the  nipple. 
This  sound  which  was  rasping  at  first, 
became  creaking  two  days  later,  and  five 
days  after  that,  was  only  audible  when 
pressure  was  made  over  the  same  spot, 
the  sound  being  like  tiiat  caused  by  rub- 
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bing  together  two  pieces  of  emery  paper. 
Next  (liiy  there  was  <fvvMt  extiMision  of 
the  friction  soimcJ,  wiiicli  riKiuired  no 
pressure  fur  its  production,  over  tlic,  whole 
region  of  tiie  pcriciirdiuni ;  and  four  days 
later,  the  seventeenth  after  admission,  the 
friction  sound  was  soft,  douljle,  and  niur- 
nnir-like,  clnelly  heard  on  pressure,  and 
•was  accompanied  by  tlie  natural  heart 
sounds,  with  which  it  was  not  rhythmical. 
I  couhl  not  make  out  which  sound  had 
the  start  of  the  other.  For  a  few  days  a 
systolic  friction  murmur  was  audiljle  on 
passing  beyond  the  nipple  line,  and  a 
double  rustle  was  heard  on  pressure  down 
to  the  twenty-eighth  day.  The  extensive 
doubling  of  the  first  sound  held  its  ground 
throughout,  and  on  the  forty-fourth  and 
fifty-third  days  a  little  frottement  was 
again'  present,  produced  by  pressure.  On 
the  sixty-fifth  day  he  felt  lighter  over  the 
heart,  and  a  ti-emor  or  thrill  was  per- 
ceived, extending  over  the  cardiac  region 
from  the  right  to  the  left  nipple.  A  loud 
double  new-leather  creak  extended  over 
the  whole  of  this  region,  but  the  rubbing 
noise  spread  far  and  wide,  being  heard 
from  axilla  to  axilla,  and  down  the  ensi- 
form  and  seventh  and  eighth  cartilages. 
The  thrill  and  creak  retained  their  inten- 
sity and  area  for  five  days,  but  on  the  Gth 
day  the  thrill  Avas  feeble,  and  the  creak 
was  replaced  by  a  to-and-fro  sound  ex- 
tending from  the  third  to  the  sixth  carti- 
lage. Doubling  of  the  first  sound  was 
mixed  up  with  the  friction  sound  ^  but 
pressure  intensified  the  latter  and 
guished  the  former.  On  the  seventy-third 
day  there  was  no  thrill,  and  a  systolic 
friction  sound,  double  on  pressure,  was 
present  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  car- 
tilages. Two  days  later  the  rubbing  sound 
was  no  longer  audible  without  pressure, 
and  was  quite  lost  on  the  seventy-ninth 
day.  In  this  remarkable  case  the  friction 
sound  was  present  over  a  limited  region 
near  the  apex,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twenty -eighth  day;  came  into  play  slightly 
on  the  forty-fourtli  and  fifty-third  days ; 
and  on  the  sixty-fifth  day  burst  out,  with 
a  thrill,  Avith  great  intensity  over  the 
region  of  the  impulse,  and  radiated  thence 
as  from  a  focus,  all  over  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  down  to  the  eighth  costal  car- 
tilages, being  audil)le  with  a  lessening 
area  and  diminishing  intensity  to  the 
seventy-fifth  day.  Tiiis  long  and  inter- 
mittent duration  of  pericardial  friction 
sound  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
pericarditis  of  Bright's  disease,  and  is 
certainly  never  found  in  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis. 

These  ten  cases — which  I  have  given 
with  some  detail,  as,  with  the  excepticm 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  cases  and  two  related,  in 
this  respect  briefly,  by  Traube,  I  have 
found  no  cases  of  ])ericarditis  from 
Bright's  disease  in  which  the  signs  arc 


related— presented  features  that  are  com- 
mon in  them,  but  are  comparatively  rare 
in  rheumatic  pericarditis.  A  tlirill  was 
present,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  four  of 
these  cases  or  almost  one-half  (4  in  10); 
and  a  sound  like;  the  creaking  of  new 
leatlier  was  heard  in  six  oftiio.se  cases,  or 
more  than  one-half  ((j  in  10),  over  the  seat 
of  the  thrill  or  impulse  ;  and  that  radiated 
thence  as  a  softening  sound  over  the  front 
of  the  chest,  beyond  the  region  of  the  pe- 
ricardium, and  downwards  over  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
costal  cartilages.  These  signs  were  much 
less  frequent  in  rheumatic  pericarditis, 
since  a  thrill  was  present  in  only  one-fifth 
of  those  cases,  or  13  in  63,  and  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  region  of  the  impulse  in 
only  seven,  was  limited  to  the  second 
space  in  two,  to  the  apex  in  three  pa- 
tients, and  to  both  those  regions  in  one ; 
and  a  creaking  friction  sound  was  present 
at  or  near  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the 
pericardial  effusion  in  about  one-fourth  of 
those  cases,  or  about  18  in  63.  The  long 
duration  of  the  friction  sound,  and  its 
frequent  suspension,  observed  in  several 
of  those  cases  of  pericarditis  from  Bright's 
disease,  likewise  distinguish  them  from 
those  with  rheumatic  pericarditis. 

Calculus  in  Kidney,  Pelvis,  or  Ureter;  or 
Dilated  Pelvis:— and  Suppurative  Nephritis 
from  Stricture,  &c. — I  have  added,  in  the 
Table  of  Pericarditis  in  Bright's  disease, 
two  sections  of  cases  that,  without  rank- 
ing under  that  affection,  float  upon  its 
borders  ;  and  substantially  belong  to  the 
same  disease  in  this  respect,  that  the 
blood  is  poisoned,  owing  to  the  retention 
within  it  of  the  debris  of  the  brokcn-up 
tissues  of  the  body,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
action  of  the  diseased  kidney.  In  the 
first  series,  the  secreting  structure  of  the 
kidnej^  is  often  atrophied  b}'  the  back- 
ward compi-ession  of  the  organ,  owing  to 
the  distension  of  the  pelvis  from  the 
presence  of  calculus  in  the  ureter,  pelvis, 
or  kidney,  if  one  of  these  cases,  amount- 
ing to  twelve,  had  pericarditis.  In  the 
second  scries  of  cases,  numbering  thir- 
teen, there  was  suppurative  disease  of  the 
pelvis  or  kidney,  owing  mainly  to  stric- 
ture, or  disease  of  the  prostate,  or  bladder 
(in  11  cases) ;  in  one  case,  to  calculus  in 
the  ureter,  and  in  another  to  pyajmia. 
One  of  these  cases  had  pericarditis. 

I  refer  to  the  table  for  the  general  con- 
ditiou  of  these  two  sets  of  cases. 


Pericarditis,  neither  KnEUMATic 
NOR  FROM  Bright's  Disease. 

Rheumatic  pericarditis,  so  common  in 
the  M-ards,  is  rare  in  the  post-mortem 
room  ;  and  pericarditis,  as  we  have  feci, 
occurs  in  as  luany  as  eight  or  nine  per 
cent,  of  all  fatal  cases  of  Bright's  disease. 
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Although  uncomplicated  pericarditis  is  a 
very  rare  atFectiou,  yet  its  associatiou 
with  other  diseases  when  fatal,  and  gene- 
rally as  an  effect  of  those  diseases,  is  by 
no  means  rare.  There  is  no  single  malady 
that  is  associated  with  pericarditis  nearly 
so  often  as  the  two  just  mentioned  ;  yet 
if  we  combine  all  the  other  fatal  cases  with 
that  affection,  except  those  with  Bright's 
disease  and  acute  rheumatism,  we  shall 
find  that  pericarditis  is  found  on  exami- 
nation after  death  nearly  twice  as  often 
m  those  combined  affections  as  in  Bright's 
disease,  and  three  or  four  times  as  often 
as  in  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism. 

The  records  of  the  examinations  made 
after  death  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  during 
the  nineteen  years  ending  1869-70  contain 
forty  cases  of  pericarditis  that  were 
neither  rheumatic  nor  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease. The  accompanying  summary  shows 
that  thirty-nine  of  these  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis were  associated  with  some  other  dis- 
ease, general  or  local,  and  that  in  only 
one  case  was  the  affection  uncompli- 
cated. 

Besides  these  forty  cases  of  pericarditis, 
there  were  sixteen  with  partial  or  slight 
pericarditis. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  I  have  analyzed 
in  one  view  (1)  Dr.  Chambers'  complete 
and  valuable  table  of  the  causes  of  peri- 
carditis in  136  cases  observed  after  death 
in  St.  George's  Hospital  during  ten  years  ; 
(2)  thirty-seven  cases  with  pericarditis 
published,  in  the  Pathological  Trans- 
actions; and  (3)  seventy-nine  cases  col- 
lected from  various  sources.' 

A.  Three  cases  of  pericarditis  and 
thi'ee  of  slight  pericarditis  had  pyaemia, 
one  had  scarlet  fever,  and  in  one  the 
affection  was  associated  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  ;  B. 
twelve  cases  of  pericarditis  were  asso- 
ciated with  affections  of  the  heart  or 
aorta ;  C.  fifteen  with  affections  of  the 
lungs  or  pleura  ;  D.  one  with  ulcer,  and 
one  with  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  ;  E. 
five  with  aflfections  of  the  abdomen  ;  F, 
and  besides  these  cases  of  secondary  or 
associated  pericarditis,  there  was,  as  I 
have  just  said,  one  in  which  the  affection 
appeared  to  be  primaiy,  or  uncomplicated. 

A.  General  Diseases. — One  of  the  three 
cases  of  pyaemia  was  a  school-boy  whose 
leg  was  doubled  up  under  him  five  days 
before  his  admission.  He  came  in  with 
hurried  breathing,  blue  lips,  and  tender- 
ness over  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  on 
placing  the  hand  over  the  heart  a  sense  of 
friction  was  felt,  and  a  loud  pericardial 


'  Corvisart  (G)  ;  Bertin  (f))  ;  Andral  (9)  ; 
Bouillaud  (Ki)  ;  Dr.  Stokes  (1.3,  including  4 
from  Testa)  ;  Dr.  Law  (2)  ;  Sir  Thomas  Wat- 
son (3)  ;  Tringel  (13)  ;  Dr.  Graves  (.5)  ;  Dr. 
Mayne  (3)  ;  Dr.  GnMni  (1)  •  Dr.  Bcattio  (2)  ; 
and  Dr.  Thwaites  (1)  ;  Total,  79  cases. 


friction  sound  was  heard  all  over  the  car- 
diac region.  He  had  deUrium,  and  died 
during  the  night.  The  surfaces  of  the 
heart  and  sac  were  covered  with  recent 
lymph  in  ridges,  and  connected  by  threads; 
and  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 
was  firm,  and  contained  numerous  minute 
purulent  dots  scattered  through  the  fibres 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Dr.  Trotter  observed 
this  patient. 

This  case  is  typical  of  a  frequent  niethod 
in  which  pyaemia  induces  pericarditis.  In 
such  cases  the  inflammation  does  not  at 
once  attack  the  surface  of  the  heart,  but 
spreads  to  it  from  the  points  of  suppu- 
rative inflammation  minutely  scattered 
through  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ, 
just  as  pleurisy  is  caused  by  the  masses  of 
suppurative  inflammation  spread  through 
the  hxngs.  Dr.  Moxon'  has  seen  several 
cases  of  pyaemic  abscesses  of  the  heart, 
mostly  in  youths  with  suppurative  perios- 
titis, or  acute  necrosis  of  the  long  bones, 
in  which  pericarditis  was  often  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  small  abscesses  into  the 
pericardium.  This  is  not  however  the 
invariable  mode  in  which  pericarditis  is 
caused  by  pyaemic  abscesses  of  the  heart, 
since  in  my  case,  just  given,  and  in  Mr. 
Stanley's,'^  there  was  evidently  no  rupture 
of  the  minute  collections  of  pus  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Moxon  finds  that 
in  cases  with  pyaemic  inflammation  of  the 
lung  near  its  surface  the  pleura  becomes 
involved,  and  thus  every  diseased  portion 
of  tissue  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph; 
and  that  when  general  pleurisy  takes 
place,  the  abscess  has  generally  burst  into 
the  pleura,  and  so  caused  the  serous  in- 
flammation. This  well  represents  the 
parallel  conditions  in  cases  of  pericarditis 
caused  by  pyaemic  abscesses  in  the  heart. 

Another  case  may  be  named,  a  man, 
who  had  rigors  on  the  day  after  being 
operated  upon  for  perineal  fistula,  and 
was  seized  on  the  following  day  with  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the 
sounds  of  which  were  natural.  N  ext  day 
there  Vvas  a  distinct  pericardial  friction 
sound,  which  was  feeble  in  the  evening, 
and  was  not  again  distinctly  audible.  He 
died  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  operation, 
and  the  pericardium  was  found  to  be  ad- 
herent to  the  heart  by  a  thick  layer  of  re- 
cent lymph.  In  this  case,  unlike  that  re- 
lated above,  the  pyaemic  inflammation 
evidently  struck  directly  at  the  pericar- 
dium, since  violent  pain  seized  the  heart 
the  day  after  the  operation,  and  next  day 
there  was  a  pericardial  friction  sound. 
These  two  cases  show  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  processes  of  inflammation  pass 
through  their  stages  in  pyaemia. 
Pyaemia,  including  with  it  erysipelas, 


•  Lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy,  by  Dr. 
WilkH  and  Dr.  Moxon,  p.  122. 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vii.  323 
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PEniCAHDITlS  IN  ITS  AsHOCIATION  WITH  OTIIEU  DiHIJAKEH. 

Cases  collected  from  all  sources. 


Cabeb. 


Pericarditis  associated  with  acute  rheumatism 
With  Bright's  disease  .... 
Dropsy  ....... 


A — With  general  or  Constitutional  Diseases  : — 

Pysemia,  secondary  inflammation  .... 
Erysipelas  (included  with  pyaemia  St.  Mary's  Hosp.) 

Smallpox  

Fever  ......... 

Scarlet  fever    .       .       .       .       .       .       .  , 

Cutaneous  eruption  ....... 

Tubercular  disease,  supra-renal  capsule  . 
Tubercle  ......... 

Cancer  ......... 

Syphilis  

^— Total  .... 

B — ^With  Affections  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta  : — 

Wound  of  the  heart ....... 

Blow  over  the  heart  (1),  fracture  of  the  sternum  (1) 
Tubercular  pericarditis  ...... 

Cancer  of  heart,  pericardium  or  neighborhood . 
Neighboring  abscess  (2  in  heart)  .... 

Fibroid  disease  of  walls  of  heart  .... 

Aneurism  of  heart  ....... 

Aneurism  of  ascending  aorta  ..... 

Enlargement  of  heart,  without  assigned  complications 
"  Diseased  heart"  and  "  dropsy"    .       .       .  . 

Valvular  disease  of  heart  

Cyanosis,  malformation  

5— Total  .... 

C — ^With  Affections  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura : — 
Pneumonia  (generally  with  pleurisy) 
Pleurisy  (including  empyema)  .... 

Phthisis  ......... 

Communication  bet.  pericardium  and  abscess  of  lung 
Indefinite  affection  of  the  chest  .... 

C— Total  .... 

D — ^With  wound  (1);  slough  (1);  ulcer  (1);  and  cancer  (1) 
of  ffisophagus  ....... 

£ — With  Affections  of  the  Abdomen,  including  the  Dia- 
phragm : — 

Diaphragmatic  hernia  (1)  ;  tumor  connected  witli 
stomach  (1)  ........ 

Abscess  of  liver  (3)  ;  one  communicated  with  peri- 
cardium ....... 

Peritonitis  

ii— Total 

Pericarditis,  not  associated  with  other  affections 
Grand  total 


A. 


fi.2 
—  to 

5a.  <■ 


B. 

Post  mor- 
tem Ucc, 
St,  Mary's 
lloHpltal. 
Pcrlcar- 
ditin. 


19 
36 


25 


18  or  17 
4 


26  or  27 


3  or  4 
2 


2 

is" 


26 


10 
5 


23 


2? 


136 


12 


G. 
Patljo- 
lo;(ical 
TraDH- 
actions. 

Pericar- 
dllih. 


15 


8  ' 
3 


15 


1 

40» 


1? 


6 


16' 


11 


32 


§1 
•=;2 


13 
1 


8 


16 


11 
12 
3 
1 
1 

28 


6 


1 

13 
79 


*  Not  including  those  from  Bright's  disease. 
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was  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of  peri- 
carditis in  Dr.  Cliambors'  oases  observed 
in  St.  George's  Hospital  (22  or  23  in  81  or 
1  in  3 -8  of  tlie  cases  of  pericarditis  tliat 
had  neither  acute  rheumatism  nor  Bright's 
disease)  than  in  those  recorded  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  (3  in  4G  or  1  in  13-6  ;  or 
including  partial  pericarditis  6  in  56  or  1 
in  9-5).  .  ^ 

.  Fever,  in  which  the  serous  uiflamma- 
tions  are  rare,  was  only  associated  with 
pericarditis  in  six  instances  among  those 
from  every  source.  This  does  not  include 
one  of  smallpox,  properly  pysemic,  nor 
one  of  scarlet  fever. 

Those  constitutional  diseases,  tubercle, 
caucer,  and  syphilis,  were  very  rarely 
complicated  with  pericarditis,  or  in  only 
one  each  among  the  whole  of  the  com- 
bined cases,  not  including  however  tuber- 
cular pericarditis  or  cancer  of  the  heart, 
in  which  the  action  of  the  disease  was 
strictly  local. 

One  single  instance  of  chorea,  which  is 
so  closely  connected  with  acute  rheuma- 
tism, had  pericarditis.  This  occurred 
among  the  collected  eases. 

The  case  of  pericarditis  associated  with 
disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  is 
figured  at  page  541.  This  man  could  not 
lie  down,  his  chest  was  universally  dull 
on  percussion  in  front  and  at  the  left  side, 
and  the  sounds  and  impulse  of  his  heart 
were  absent.  Upon  these  grounds  Sir 
James  Alderson,  under  whose  care  he 
was,  correctly  inferred  that  he  had  peri- 
carditis. 

B.  Affections  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta. — 
In  one  case,  a  man,  pericarditis  was 
caused  by  a  wound  of  the  heart.  Tlie 
right  ventricle  was  penetrated  by  a  wound 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  surface 
of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  pericardial 
sac  were  covered  with  recent  lymph, 
stained  red  in  many  places.  He  survived 
the  injury  nearly  five  days.  The  left  ven- 
tricle was  penetrated  by  a  wound  half  an 
inch  long.  In  another  patient  who  sur- 
vived nearly  two  da,ys,  fibrinous  coagula 
were  found  on  either  side  of  the  wound, 
but  there  was  no  definite  note  of  pericar- 
ditis. Pericarditis  was  caused  by  an  in- 
jury intlicted  over  the  region  of  the  heart 
in  two  of  the  collected  cases. 

Local  affections  of  the  pericardium 
itself,  and  of  the  immediately  adjoining 
structures,  whether  bearing  upon  it  from 
within,  and  occupying  the  walls  of  the 
heart  or  ascending  aorta  ;  or  from  with- 
out, and  seated  in  the  neighboring  tissues, 
all  tend  to  produce  pericarditis.  Tuber- 
cular pericarditis  occurred  in  two  in- 
stances ;  and  as  tubercular  disease  of  the 
pericardium  is  rare,  it  is  evident  that  this 
affection  lias  a  strong  tendency  to  inflame 
tlie  surface  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  affeclions  of  tlie  structure  of 
the  heart  that  excited  pericarditis  by  bear- 


ing outwards  upon  the  pericardial  surface 
of  the  heart,  there  were  four  cases  with 
cancer  of  the  heart ;  two  with  fibroid  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  in  which  the  disease  ex- 
tended to  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  and 
two  of  abscess  of  the  heart,  in  one  at  least 
of  which,  described  by  Dr.  Graves,  there 
was  no  pyjemia,  and  in  which  instance 
the  abscess  contained  two  ounces  of  pus, 
and  did  not  therefore  cause  pericarditis 
by  bursting  into  the  sac.  These  cases 
are  derived  from  all  sources. 

Aneurism  of  the  heart  was  the  cause  of 
pericarditis  in  another  patient,  a  well- 
formed  woman,  aged  53.  The  pericar- 
dium was  distended  with  about  eight 
ounces  of  fiuid,  and  was  adherent  in  front 
to  the  right  ventricle,  and  behind  to  the 
left  ventricle  by  quite  recent  attachments. 
The  mitral  valve  was  thickened  and  in- 
competent. An  aneurism  was  discovered, 
on  examination,  in  front  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle about  the  size  of  a  small  orange. 
The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  thick- 
ened, but  in  the  position  of  the  sac  there 
was  not  a  trace  left  of  muscular  tissue, 
and  the  wall  was  only  formed  by  the  pari- 
etal layer. 

In  all  these  cases,  whether  of  cancer, 
fibroid  disease,  abscess,  or  aneiu-ism  or 
the  heart  with  pericarditis,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  excited 
in  the  same  manner.  The  new  mass, 
projecting  into  the  pericardium,  and  bear- 
ing upon  it  during  the  active  contraction 
of  the  organ  with  a  rude  and  unaccus- 
tomed force,  excites  inflammation  in  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  the 
pericardial  sac,  and  so  estabhslies  peri- 
carditis. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  ex- 
cited pericarditis  in  eight  of  the  cases  de- 
rived from  all  sources  ;  and  three  of  the 
twenty-six  cases  of  that;  affection  observed 
in  St"  Mary's  Hospital,  presented  evi- 
dence of  previous  pericarditis  in  the  form 
of  pericardial  adhesion.  In  these  cases 
the  pericarditis  is  excited  hy  the  con- 
stantly enlarging  aneurism  bearing  upon 
the  pericardium,  in  the  same  manner  that 
it  is  excited  by  cancer,  abscess,  fibroid 
disease,  and  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

Cases  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
including  all  its  varieties,  without  Bright's 
disease,  were  attacked  with  pericarditis 
in  definite,  but  by  no  means  frequent 
numbers,  since  that  affection  appeared  in 
only  6  of  the  117  fatal  cases  in  which  the 
valves  of  the  heart  were  incompetent  (1 
in  20).  These  proportions  are  increased 
if  we  strike  out  the  thirty  cases  of  tlie 
j  class  under  examination  in  which  there 
I  were  complete  adhesions  of  the  heart,  and 
in  wliich  i)ericarditis  was  therefore  for- 
bidden. Tiius  corrected,  the  attacks  of 
pericnrditis  number  G  in  87  (or  1  in  14'5'*. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
valvular  incompetence  with  Bright's  dis- 
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ease  was  more  frequently  visited  wlLli 
pericanlills,  tiiau  wliiiii  it  existed  fVco  i'vom 
tliat  afluetion.  In  7H  cases  ot  Brigiit'.s 
disease  witii  iinpiirrcction  of  tiie  valves,  5 
had  pericanlitis  (1  in  15-(i),  or,  deducting 
nine  in  which  the  heart  was  completely 
adherent,  the  numhers  stand  5  in  (i!J  or  1 
in  14.  Prom  these  comparative  results  it 
would  seem  that  Bright's  disease  scarcely 
increases  the  tendency  to  pericarditis  in 
valvular  disease  of  tiie  heart,  for  the  pro- 
portion is  almost  identical  in  the  two  sets 
of  cases.  Partial  pericarditis  was  present 
in  4  of  the  117  cases  with  valvular  insuf- 
liciency  that  were  free  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease ;  and  in  three  of  the  78  cases  of  that 
class  in  which  the  kidneys  were  affected. 

The  six  cases  of  pericarditis  have  been 
just  distributed  over  the  whole  series  of 
cases  Avith  valvular  disease,  the  varieties 
of  the  affection  being  merged  under  one 
common  title.  If,  however,  we  distin- 
guish the  different  aft'ections  of  the  valves 
from  each  other,  we  find  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
were  respectively  attacked  with  pericar- 
ditis. The  cases  of  mitral  incompetence 
included  all  but  one  of  those  attacks  of 
pericarditis,  or  .5  in  32  ;  or,  deducting  12 
with  complete  adhesions  of  the  heart,  5 
in  20  or  1  in  4  of  those  cases  were  thus 
affected.  The  remaining  instance  of  peri- 
carditis appeared  in  one  of  the  thirty-one 
cases  of  mitral-aortic  insufficiency,  or  de- 
ducting fourteen  with  complete  pericar- 
dial adhesions,  1  in  17  of  those  cases. 
Not  one  of  32  cases  with  aortic  valve-dis- 
ease, or  of  20  cases  with  mitral  obstruc- 
tion, had  pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  in  cases  of  valvular  disease 
had  a  strontj  but  not  exclusive  preference 
for  mitral  incompetence  among  the  col- 
lected cases,  including  those  in  the  Patlw- 
logical  Transactions^  for  among  eleven 
cases  in  which  the  affection  of  the  valve 
was  specified,  eight  had  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency, while  two  had  mitral-aortic,  and 
one  had  aortic  valve-disease.  May  not 
the  comparative  frequency  of  pericarditis 
in  mitral  valve-disease  be  due  to  the  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  and  the  consequent  distension  of 
the  right  ventricle  with  blood  ;  the  pow- 
erful action  of  that  ventricle,  which 
presses  so  strongly  upon  the  walls  of  the 
chest  in  front ;  and  the  fulness  of  the 
coronary  veins— which  occur  in  the  final 
stain  of*  that  affection  ? 

The  cases  of  pericarditis  in  Bright's 
disease,  with  valvular  insuffieienc}'^,  were 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  scries  , 
two  with  mitral  incompetence,  one  with 
mitral  contraction,  one  with  aortic,  and  I 
one  with  mitral  aortic  valve-disease  being 
thus  affected, 

Pericarditis  attacked  one  case  in  which 
there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with- 


out valvular  disease,  or  any  other  compli- 
cation except  pericardial  adhesion.  Tlicre 
were  altogether  eleven  cases  of  liypor- 
trophy  of  the  heart  thus  circumstanced, 
and  so  in  six  of  them  the  heart  was  adhe- 
rent, rendering  pericarditis  impossible, 
that  affection  attacked  one  iu  live  cases  of 
this  class. 

It  will  be  well  to  inquire  as  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  pericarditis  attacked, 
eases  with  and  without  hypertrophy  of 
the  lieart.  The  heart  was  enlarged  in 
130  out  of  05,5  cases  of  all  the  kinds  tliat 
were  free  from  Bright's  disease, and  among 
these  130  cases,  12,  or  1  in  11,  had  pericar' 
ditis.  The  heart  was  diseased  in  80  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  organ  was  enlarged,  ex- 
cluding eleven  without  other  comphcations 
except  adhesion;  and  including  those  cases 
with  adherent  pericardium,  the  heart  was 
not  diseased  in  45  instances.  Of  the  cases 
just  ieferred  to,  20  of  the  86,  and  9  of  the 
45,  had  pericardial  adhesions,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  pericarditis.  After 
deducting  the  cases  with  adhesions,  7  in 
60  (or  1  in  8-0),  with  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  5  of  the  36  (or  1  in  7),  without  other 
affection  than  hj^pertrophy  of  that  organ, 
had  pericarditis.  Without  going  into  de- 
tail it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  cases,  after  deducting  those  with 
adherent  pericardium,  6  in  104  (or  1  in  17) 
of  those  in  which  the  heart  was  rather 
large,  4  in  267  (or  1  in  66)  of  those  in 
which  that  organ  was  natural  iu  size,  and 
1  of  the  26,  in  which  it  was  small,  had 
pericarditis. 

These  returns  make  it  evident  that  en- 
largement, or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the  pro- 
duction of  pericarditis.   Besides  the  cases 
enumerated,  there  were  107  (or  1  in  6'  in 
which  the  size  of  the  heart  was  not  de- 
scribed, and  of  these  sixteen  (or  1  in  6-7) 
had  pericardial  adhesions,  and  nineteen 
(or  1  in  4,  excluding  those  with  adhesions) 
had  pericarditis.    It  thus  appears  that 
the  size  of  the  heart  was  not  described  in 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  with  pericar- 
ditis, owing  evidentl}'  to  the  mind  of  the 
reporter  being  preoccupied  by  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  inflamed  organ.    One  of 
the  cases  in  Avhich  the  size  of  the  heart  is 
not  noted  had  mitral  incomjietcncc,  and 
may  therefore  be  ranked  with  those  in 
which  the  organ  was  enlarged  ;  and  ten  of 
them  had  pneumonia  (in  6),  pleurisy  (in 
3),  or  empyema  (in  1).     In  these  ten 
cases  the  labor  of  the  right  ventricle  nuist 
have  been  inerea.sed  and  prolonged,  with 
the  effect  of  enlarging  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.    This  would  tell  more  on  tlie 
cases  with  pleuro-pneumonia  than  in  those 
with  sim])le  pleurisy  f»r  empyema,  but  in 
such  cases,  with  nmcli  effusion  into  one 
side  of  the  chest,  the  obstacle  to  the 
stream  of  blood  through  the  lungs  is  often 
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trreat.  This  was  well  evidenced  in  a  case, 
already  alluded  to  at  page  44G,  of  exten- 
sive effusion  into  the  right  side  ot  the 
chest  which  I  saw  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Wane.  Mr.  James  Lane  drew  ott 
a  lar^c  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  afl'ected 
side."  Before  its  removal  there  was  a 
mitral  murmur  and  doubling  of  the  sec- 
ond sound.  The  doubling  disappeared 
when  the  fluid  was  being  extracted,  and 
after  a  time  the  murmur  vanished.  In 
these  cases,  therefore,  the  prime  effect  ot 
the  spreading  of  inflammation  from  the 
pleura  to  the  pericardium  was  heightened 
by  the  added  secondary  influence  of  the 
increased  size  and  labor  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. 

C.  Eight  patients  with  pneumonia  (8  in 
46),  three  with  pleurisy  (3  in  26),  and  two 
with  empyema  (2  in  17)  had  pericarditis. 
In  all  these  cases  (13  in  89),  whether  the 
primary  aftection  was  pneumonia  or  pleu- 
risy, it  was  the  pleurisy  aflecting  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  spreading 
thence  to  its  inner  surface,  that  imme- 
diately kindled  the  pericarditis. 

Three  of  the  eight  cases  with  pneumo- 
nia and  pericarditis  were  under  my  care, 
but  in  none  of  them  did  1  detect  a  friction 
sound. 

Two  of  the  three  cases  with,  pleurisy 
and  pericarditis  were  my  patients,  and  in 
both  of  them  friction  sound  was  heard. 
One  of  these  was  a  little  girl,  who  had 
been  attacked  a  fortnight  before  with  pain 
in  the  left  side  and  over  the  heart,  and 
was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  mother's 
arms,  in  distress,  pale,  and  breathing 
hurriedly.    There  was  extensive  pleurisy 
of  the  left  side,  and  next  day  there  was 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  a  double,  rather 
smooth  friction  sound  over  the  whole  peri- 
cardium.   Chorea  soon  appeared,  and  on 
the  seventh  day,  when  there  was  a  mitral 
murmur,  the   eft'usion  had  reached  its 
acme.    Two  days  later,  when  the  friction 
sound  was  limited  to  the  lower  sternum, 
she  died.   The  other  case  was  a  man  who 
had  been  ill  six  months  with  pleurisy  of 
the  left  side.    On  the  eleventh  day  after 
admission  double  pericardial  friction  sound 
came  into  play,  and  continued  to  the  nine- 
teenth day.    After  two  days  it  vanished 
from  over  the  heart,  and  was  only  audi- 
ble at  the  apex ;  it  was  thus  ten  days 
later,  and  on  the  following  day  he  died. 
The  heart  was  almost  universally  adher- 
ent by  yellow  lymph. 

Although  in  these  thirteen  cases  the 
pleurisy  excited  inllammation  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  pericardial  sac,  which  trav- 
elled tlirough  its  fibrous  structure  to  its 
interior,  and  then  attacked  the  surface  of 
the  heart ;  yet  in  many  of  the  seventy- 
six  other  cases  with  pleuro-pneumonia  or 
pleurisy  the  exterior  of  the  pericardium 
was  inflamed,  and  yet  the  sac  proved  to 


be  a  barrier  to  the  inflammation,  which 
did  not  extend  inwards  so  as  .to  excite 
pericarditis.  We  have  seen  that  in  rheu- 
matic pericarditis  the  inflammation  hab- 
itually travels  through  the  fibrous  walls 
of  the  sac,  and  attacks  its  exterior,  or 
pleural  surface,  exciting  pleurisy  ;  so  that 
pericarditis  tends  to  pass  from  within 
outwards  much  more  than  pleurisy  of 
the  pericardium  does  so  from  without  in- 
wards. 

A  case  of  pleurisy  with  pericarditis, 
under  my  care,  that  recovered  presented 
a  peculiar  pericardial  friction  sound  on 
pressure,  to  the  left  of  the  lower  sternum, 
that  lasted  about  three  weeks. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  important 
secondary  influence  which  the  increased 
size  and  force  of  the  right  ventricle  exer- 
cises in  reinforcing  the  primary  influence 
of  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  pleura  to  the  pericardium  in  cases  of 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy. 

Pericarditis  attacked  two  cases  of 
phthisis  out  of  a  total  number  affected 
with  that  disease  amounting  to  12.  This 
does  not  include  the  two  cases  of  tuber- 
cular pericarditis  with  phthisis  already 
spoken  of.  Dr.  Stokes  gives  an  import- 
ant case  communicated  to  him  by  Dr. 
McDowell  in  which  pneumo-pericarditis 
was  caused  hy  a  fistulous  communication 
between  the  pericardium  and  a  small  cav- 
ity at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung  ;  the 
apices  of  both  lungs  were  healthy,  but 
the  bases  of  both  lungs  were  solidified 
from  a  deposit  of  miliary  tubercle  and 
from  pneumonia.' 

D.  Two  cases  were  attacked  with  peri- 
carditis owing  to  disease  of  the  oesopha- 
gus where  it  passes  behind  the  pericar- 
dium. In  one  of  these  patients,  who  was 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Chambers,  the 
oesophagus  was  ulcerated  from  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  trachea  to  half  an  inch 
above  the  diaphragm.  The  ulcer  gave 
way  into  the  pericardium,  which  was 
filled  with  fluid  from  the  stomach,  and 
the  interior  of  the  sac  was  lined,  and  the 
heart  was  covered  with  recent  fibrin. 

The  other  patient,  with  cancer  of  the 
oesophagus  behind  the  pericardium,  a 
woman,  aged  47,  a  cook,  under  my  care, 
complained  of  slight  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, referred  to  the  fauces.  A  to-and-fro 
friction  sound,  louder  with  the  diastole 
than  the  systole,  was  audible  over  the 
cardiac  region,  being  most  intense  over 
the  sixth  cartilage,  and  heard  from  thence 
to  the  ninth  cartilage.  Pleural  friction 
was  also  present.  This  patient  died  on 
the  fifth  day  after  admission. 

E.  There  was  a  small  and  remark.able 
group  of  cases,  in  which  pericarditis  was 

'  Dr.  Stokes,  on  Diseases  of  tho  Huart  and 
I  Aorta,  ]).  25. 
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caused  by  afleotions  involving  the  dia- 
pluiigni.  One  of  llieni  liad  diaplimgniaLic 
hernia  ;  two  others  iiad  abscess  of  the 
liver  involving  the  diapiiragni ;  and  an- 
other had  a  tumor  connected  witii  the 
pericardium,  and  connnunicating  with  the 
stomach. 

In  the  case  of  diaphragmatic  hernia 
which  was  under  the  care  of  Sir  James 
Alderson,  the  stomach,  omentum,  spleen, 
and  transverse  colon  wore  forced  through 
an  opening  into  the  left  side  of  th(;  chest, 
which  contained  six  pints  of  liquid,  partly 
digested  blood,  partly  food.  The  heart 
was  displaced  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
and  there  was  pericarditis. 

In  one  of  two  other  cases  an  abscess, 
with  thickened  walls,  containing  several 
ounces  of  greenish  pus,  was  situated  be- 
tween the  pericardium  and  the  liver,  in- 
volvinjT  the  diaplu-aym,  and  communicat- 
ing with  a  small  abscess  in  the  liver. 
The  pericardium  contained  many  ounces 
of  puriform  fluid,  and  its  lining  membrane 
and  the  surface  of  the  heart  were  "hyper- 
JEmic,"  the  latter  being  very  red  and  vel- 
vety. In  the  other  case,  the  diaphragm 
was  pushed  up  by  the  liver  in  a  conical 
projection,  which  was  formed  by  an  ab- 
scess occuiDying  the  interior  portion  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the  contiguous 
part  of  its  right  lobe.  The  pericardium 
contained  two  or  three  ounces  of  turbid 
fluid,  and  the  surface  of  the  heart  was 
roughened  by  a  recent  deposit  of  lymph. 
Dr.  Graves  gives  an  important  case  in 
which  pneumo-poricarditis  was  caused  by 
a  hepatic  abscess  which  communicated 
with  the  pericardium  and  the  stomach. 

In  the  fourth  case  the  pericardium  was 
full  of  thicli  yellow  fluid,  and  there  were 
some  nodules  on  the  aorta  ;  a  dense  white 
tumor  which  was  interposed  between  the 
pericardium  and  the  diaphragm  was  soft- 
ened in  the  middle,  and  formed  a  cavity 
which  communicated  with  the  stomach 
and  spleen,  and  resembled  an  ulcer. 

One  case  of  peritonitis  out  of  a  total  of 
G4  had  general,  and  another  had  partial 
pericarditis. 

F.  There  remains  one  fatal  case  of  peri- 
carditis in  which  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  affection  was  secondary  to,  or 
associated  with,  any  otiier  disease. 

In  tliis  patient,  a  woman,  aged  44,  the 
pericardium  was  nearly  tlie  eighth  of  an 
inch  tiiick,  and  its  sac  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  scro-purulent  fluid.  Tiie  sur- 
faces of  the  heart  and  tiie  sac  were  covered 
witii  recent  layers  of  plastic  deposit,  wliicli 
was  arranged  at  the  base  in  a  honeycomb 
shape,  and  was  lengthened  out  at  the  apex 
into  bands.  TIic  heart  was  small,  hard, 
and  contracted  ;  the  lungs  were  congested 
behind  ;  and  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  brown  fluid  in  each  lateral  cavity  of  the 
chest. 
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Two  cases  of  pericardii  is,  under  my 
care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  presented  no 
other  definite  allcction.  Oiie  of  ihese,  a 
schoolboy,  aged  12,  was  attacked,  eighteen 
days  Ijefore  his  admission,  with  pain  in 
l)oth  sides  of  tlie  chest,  worse  in  tiie  left. 
On  admission  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was 
in  the  lifth  space,  there  was  fulness  over 
the  pericardium,  dulness  from  the  second 
cartilage  to  the  sixth,  and  a  loud  to-and- 
fro  sound,  which  was  intensified  by  pres- 
sure, over  the  same  region  and  up  to  the 
top  of  the  sternum.  Xext  day  the  dulness  - 
had  lessened,  but  the  friction  sound  was 
strong  and  grating,  and  extended  beyond 
the  region  of  dulness.  For  several  days 
it  was  more  feeble  and  limited ;  on  the 
fourteenth,  and  two  days  later,  it  was 
again  louder,  but  on  the  nineteenth  day  it 
had  vanished.  The  other  patient,  a  preg- 
nant woman,  took  cold  six  Aveeks  before 
admission.  The  heart's  action  was  tu- 
multuous, and  on  the  third  day  the  im- 
pulse extended  from  the  sternum  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  beyond  the  left  nip))le, 
a  to-and-fro  sound  appeared  over  and  be- 
low the  region  of  the  heart,  and  a  mitral 
murmur  at  the  apex.  Next  day  an  im- 
pulse of  a  grating  character,  almost  a 
thrill,  extended  over  the  region  of  the 
friction  sound.  These  signs  continued 
with  variations,  but  lessening,  and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  the  impulse  had  shrunk 
inwards  for  two  inches  and  a  half,  being 
bounded  by  the  nipple  line.  Three  days 
later  a  sj^stolic  murmur  was  converted  by 
pressure  into  a  friction  sound,  which  dis- 
appeared on  the  eighteenth  day. 


The  Treatsient  of  Pericarditis. 

Pericarditis,  as  Ave  have  just  seen,  is  so 
rarely  met  with  except  as  <a  combination 
of,  or  associated  with,  some  other  disease, 
that  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  Ave 
have  to  consider  mainl}-  the  primary  affec- 
tion, and  along  Avith  this  the  local  man- 
agement of  the  secondary  inflannnation 
of  the  pericardium.  I  shall  of  course  here 
practically  limit  myself  to  this  latter  and 
local  point.  It  Avill  be  important,  how- 
ever, to  touch  upon  the  measures,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  main  disease,  that  may 
tend  to  prcA'ent  the  occurrence  of  pericar- 
ditis. I  shall  briefly  consider  (1)  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  of  acute  rheumatism, 
in  relation  to  the  possible  occurrence  of 
]iericarditis,  and  (2)  the  local  treatment 
that  the  presence  of  pericarditis  may  ren- 
der desirable  in  those  diseases  Avhich  are 
more  or  less  frequently  complicated  with 
that  affection. 

(1)  The  chief  objects  to  be  kept  in  vicAv 
in  tlie  treatment  of  acute  rhnnnttd.sni  arc 
(1)  the  mitigat  ion  of  the  endocarditis  that 
is  the  usual  and  natural  effect  of  that  dis- 
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ease  and  (2)  the  prevention  of  pericar- 
S:  'vhicli  ihougl;  the  trequent  :s  nut 
the  customary  comphcation  of  that  cUs- 
easc.  Fortunately  the  measures  that  tend 
to  naUiate  the  inflammation  of  the  mte- 
rior  of  the  heart,  tend  also  to  prevent  the 
inflammation  of  the  exterior  of  that  organ. 
The  absolute  rest  of  every  limb  and  joint ; 
and  the  soothing  application  of  the  bella- 
donna and  chloroform  hniment,  sprinkled  , 
on  cotton  wool,  to  the  affected  joints,  sup- 
ported by  flannel,  applied  over  the  seat  ot  I 
pain  with  uniform  and  comfortable  pres- 
sure, are  the  most  important  measures  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  for  the 
prevention  of  pericarditis.    The  rest  and 
support  of  the  affected  joints  should  be 
strictly  maintained  for  several  days  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion ;  for  the  too  early  use  of  an  affected 
ioint  or  hmb,  after  the  relief  of  pain  and 
swelling,  often  leads  to  a  relapse,  first 
attacking  the  ioints  of  the  over -used  limb, 
extending  to  other  joints,  and  often  pro- 
ducino-  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  I 
have  given,  at  pages  492,  493,  brief  notes 
of  six  cases,  in  which  a  relapse  of  the 
joint  affection,  usually  thus  occasioned, 
induced  endocarditis  and  pericarditis. 

(2)  The  employment  of  a  few  leeches, 
and  the  application  of  cotton-wool  or  a 
poultice,  sprinkled  with  the  belladonna 
and  chloroform  liniment,  over  the  region 
of  the  heart  during  the  early  and  painful 
period  of  an  attack  of  pericarditis,  are  the 
means  that  I  have  for  a  long  time  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  that  affection. 

I  have  before  me  the  collected  notes  of 
36  cases  of  pericarditis,  in  which  several 
leeches  were  apphed  over  the  region  of 
the  heart.  In  29  of  these  cases  there  was 
pain  over  the  region  of  the  inflamed  peri- 
cardium, and  in  7  of  them  there  was  no 
note  of  the  presence  of  pain.  In  24  of  the 
cases  suffering  from  pain,  market!  relief, 
sometimes  complete,  followed  upon  the 
application  of  the  leeches  ;  and  this  relief 
in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  so  speed- 
ily followed  the  local  bleeding  that  the 
reUef  must  be  attributed  to  the  leeching. 
Brief  notes  of  cases  in  which  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  relieved  the  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  inflamed  pericardium  will 
be^found  in  the  preceding  pages  (493,  498, 
e03,  507).  The  local  bleeding,  besides 
assuaging  the  local  pain,  lessened  the  op- 
pression in  the  chest  and  the  difliculty  of 
respiration  in  many  cases. 

In  one  instance  leeches  were  applied 
over  the  seat  of  pain  five  times  ;  although 
on  each  occasion  relief  seemed  to  follow, 
yet  the  pain  soon  again  increased. 

In  five  cases  leeches  gave  little  or  no 
relief.  Although  in  these  cases  pain  was 
not  materially  lessened  by  the  local  bleed- 
ing, yet  in  every  instance  but  one,  its 
action  on  the  patient's  state  seemed  to 


be  favorable.     In  that  patient,  whose 
case  has  been  already  referred  to  at  pages 
497   504,  506,  and  507,  there  was  pam 
over  the  heart,  the  action  of  which  was 
very  tumultuous  at  the  time  of  admission. 
Leeches  were  applied  with  great  relief, 
but  unfortunately  the  bleeding  from  one 
of  them  could  not  be  stopped,  and  she 
lost  much  blood.    After  this  the  action  of 
the  heart  was  irregular  and  intermittent, 
and  she  was  evidently  weakened  by  the 
hemorrhage.   She  finally  died  after  a  long 
and  severe  ihness,  which  was  closed  by  an 
attack  of  smallpox. 

The  employment  of  leeches  produced  a 
definite  but  very  variable  effect  on  the 
friction  sound,  and  tended  to  lessen  the 
force  and  extent  of  the  impulse.  Some- 
times the  friction  sound  was  lessened  in 
intensity  (in  8),  but  as  often  it  became 
more  intense  (in  8)  after  the  local  bleed- 
ing.   In  one  patient  (p.  565)  its  effect  was 
to°suspend  the  rubbing  sound,  which  had 
been  previously  extensive  and  rough,  for 
one  day  ;  but  in  the  evening  pain  returned, 
and  with  it  the  frottement  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart.    Another  patient  on 
admission  had  excessive  pain  across  the 
heart,  where  there  was  a  double  thrill, 
and  a  double  harsh  scraping  friction 
sound  ;  four  leeches  were  applied  ;  and 
next  morning  there  was  scarcely  any 
pain,  no  friction  sound,  and  no  note  of 
thrill.     The  friction  sound  returned  on 
pressure  that  afternoon,  and  was  again 
present  on  the  following  day.    In  one  in- 
stance—I speak  from  memory— I  exam- 
ined a  patient  with  pericarditis  immedi- 
ately after  the  withdrawal  of  leeches,  and 
found  that  the  friction  sound  that  had 
been  previously  audible  was  entirely  abol- 
ished.   This  disappearance  of  the  friction 
sound  in  such  a  case  is  evidently  not  due 
to  any  change  in  the  character  of  the 
lymph  on  the  surfaces  of  the  heart  and 
sac,  although  their  vascularity  may  be 
lessened,  but  to  the  diminished  force  of 
the  action  of  the  organ.    In  direct  con- 
firmation of  this,  we  have  already  seen 
that  in  several  cases  friction  sound  was 
abolished,  suspended,  or  softened,  by  the 
weakening  of  the  action  of  the  heart  (see 
pages  506,  565). 

The  effect  of  leeching  the  region  of  the 
heart  on  the  amount  of  effusion  in  the 
pericardium  in  cases  of  pericarditis  was 
not  very  marked.  The  leeches  were  ap- 
plied at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  eflu- 
sion  in  ten  cases,  and  in  all  of  them  but 
two  the  amount  of  effusion  had  lessened 
on  the  following  day,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing tAvo  on  the  third  day  after  the  local 
bleeding,  which  lessened  local  pain  in 
eight  ()f  these  cases.  To  balance^  these 
instances,  in  eight  others  the  effusion  in- 
creased after  the  application  of  the  leeches, 
and  attained  its  acme  in  a  day  or  two  ;  at 
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the  same  time,  liowevcr,  the  pain  over 
tlio  iTgion  oftlie  heart  was  relieved  in  six 
of  liiose  cases,  hul  was  not  ho  in  two  of 
them. 

Blisters  ap])lied  over  the  heart  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  treatment  of 
pericarditis.  1  resorted  to  them  occasion- 
ally np  to  the  year  185G.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, iind  any  ins.'anco  in  Avhich  the}'  ap- 
peared to  he  of  service,  and  they  were 
certainly,  in  some  cases,  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort. It  is  evident  that  a  hlistcr  over 
the  region  of  the  heart  adds  a  second  and 
outward  inflammation  to  the  primary  and 
iuAvard  inflammation,  and  it  therefore, 
unless  there  is  a  countcrhalancing  gain, 
increases  the  evil.  Blisters  Avere  the 
definite  cause  of  mischief  in  a  case  that  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  quote  when  I  speak 
of  the  removal  of  the  fluid  from  the  dis- 
tended pericardium.  In  that  instance 
the}'-  were  applied  seven  times  in  succes- 
sion over  the  prrecordial  region.  A  blister 
cannot  alter  the  lymph  covering  the  heart 
and  lining  the  sac  ;  and  cannot  directly 
lessen  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium, which,  as  we  have  again  and  again 
seen,  tends  of  itself  to  diminish  rapidly 
when  it  has  reached  its  acme.  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  blister  over  the  distended 
pericardium  would  rather  increase  than 
lessen  the  morbid  supply  of  blood  to  those 
inflamed  parts  to  which  it  is  so  contigu- 
ous. Blisters,  besides  inflicting  local  in- 
jury, taint  the  blood  by  increasing  its 
fibrin,  and  are  apt  to  lead  to  a  secondary 
and  low  kind  of  inflammation  in  distant 
parts,  and  perhaps  even  to  degrade  the 
character  of  the  pericardial  inflammation 
itself,  and  to  prolong  its  existence. 

It  may  be  said  that  exciting  pain  at  the 
surface  of  the  chest  in  these  cases  lessens 
the  severity  of  the  internal  pain.  This  is 
true,  but  this  eflect  may  be  induced  in- 
nocuously, by  the  application  of  chloro- 
form over  the  seat  of  suffering,  com- 
bined with  belladonna  liniment,  sprinkled 
on  cotton-wool,  and  covered  M'ith  oiled 
silk. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Pericardium. — We 
have  seen  again  and  again  that  when  the 
fluid  in  the  pericardium  has  reached  its 
acme,  it  very  soon  begins  to  diminish.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  puncture  of  the 
pericardium  is  verj' seldom  called  for.  In 
some  rare  instances,  however,  the  quan- 
tity of  serum  in  the  sac  is  so  great  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  action  of  the 
heart,  breathing,  swallowing,  and  speech  ; 
owing  to  the  compression  of  tlie  auricles 
and  venre  cava;,  the  trachea  and  left  l)ron- 
chus,  the  tt'sophagus  and  the  descending 
aorta ;  and  the  inflanunation  of  the  re- 
current nerve.  Generally  the  fluid  of  it- 
self lessens  so  quickly  that  these  threaten- 
ing symptoms  pass  by  without  real  danger 
to  life.    In  some  rare  instances,  however, 
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life  is  in  danger  owing  to  the  distension 
of  the  pericardium,  and  then  paracentesis 
of  the  pericardium  may  become  ui-gently 
called  for. 

Iliolan,'  in  1(>41),  proposed  that  in  dropsy 
of  the  pericardium,  tlie  sac  might  be 
opened  by  trephining  the  sternum  an  inch 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage.  >Senac,2  and 
Laennee,^  at  long  intervals,  botli  gave 
the  same  advice,  the  point  selected  by 
Laennec  beinj?  immediately  above  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  Desault*  attempted 
to  open  the  pericardium  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs,  and  Larrey"*  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  ;  but  they  both 
evidently  failed  to  enter  the  pericardium. 
Romero^  opened  the  pericardial  sac  in 
three  cases  of  "hvdro-pericardium," 
twice  with  success,  through  an  incision 
made  in  the  fifth  space,  near  the  junction 
of  the  cartilages  to  the  ribs,  this  wound 
being  made,  partly  to  explore,  partly  to 
open  the  pericardium  or  the  pleura.  The 
first  circumstantial  account  of  tapping  the 
pericardium  was  in  a  patient  of  Skoda's, 
with  pericarditis  from  cancer  of  the  heart, 
operated  upon  by  Schuh  in  1840,'' Avho  first 
inserted  a  trocar  by  a  perpendicular  punc- 
ture through  the  third  space  close  to  the 
sternum  over  the  great  arteries,  and  fail- 
ing to  get  fiuid,  penetrated  the  .sac 
through  the  fourth  space  and  obtained  a 
certain  amount  of  reddish  serum.  This 
patient  lived  for  nearly  six  months,  and 
died  with  extensive  cancer  of  the  chest.* 
In  1841  Heger  performed  paracentesis  of 
the  pericardium  in  another  patient  of 
Skoda's  with  pericarditis.  He  entered 
the  pericardium  through  the  fifth  space, 
two  inches  from  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum.  Altogether  1500  grammes 
(about  48  ounces)  of  a  brownish  serum, 
finely  flocculent,  escaped,  and  nineteen 
days  later,  the  fluid  having  reaccumu- 
lated,  he  again  iiunctured  the  pericar- 
dium at  the  same  place,  and  500  grammes 
(about  IG  ounces)  of  a  reddish  troubled 
fluid  escaped  in  the  course  of  four  hours. 
This  patient  died  51  days  after  the  second 


'  Encheiridium  Anatomicum  et  pathologi- 
ciim,  p.  213. 

2  Senac,  dc  la  Structnro  dii  Coeur,  ii.  .369. 

"  Laennec,  Trait6  dc  I'Auscultation  Medi- 
ate. 

*  Trousseau  et  Las6gue,  Arch.  G^n.  dc  JKd. 
Nov.  1854. 

5  Diet,  dcs  Sc.  Mddicnles,  v.  xl.  p.  370. 
These  cases  are  given  imperfectly. 

6  Trousseau  and  Lasagne  publish  this  case 
at  length  in  the  Archives,  but  in  his  Clinique 

licale  Trousseau  states  tliat  Schuh  pene- 
trated in  his  first  puncture  a  mass  of  cancer, 
altogether  of  a  thickness  of  six  inches,  ■which 
had  invaded  tlie  sternum.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  more  than  a  montli  after  the  op- 
eration that  tliis  tumor  showed  itself.  Arch. 
G.  de  M6d,  1854,  p.  520. 
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operation.  The  pericarclium  was  in  great 
part  adherent,  and  there  were  nine  and 
five  pints  respectively  in  the  two  sides  ot 
the  chest,  and  a  tubercular  cavity  of  the 
left  huii?.  These  two  patients  died  from 
the  primary  diseases,  cancer,  and  tuber- 
cle ;  but  both  operations  were  successful. 

Bchier  thought  that  he  punctured  the 
pericardium  through  the  sixth  left  space 
in  a  case  related  by  him  in  1854  ;  the  pa- 
tient died  twenty-six  days  afterwards, 
but  there  was  no  pericarditis,  and  no 
mark  of  puncture  in  the  walls  of  the  sac. 
Jobert,'  in  1854,  after  cutting  the  skin 
punctured  the  pericardium  with  a  trocar, 
in  a  case  of  pericarditis,  a  patient  of  M. 
Trousseau's,  through  the  fifth  left  space, 
1-2  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum. 
The  canula  was  agitated  by  the  beating 
of  the  heart— the  fluid  came  at  first  in 
drops  and  then  very  slowly,  and  altogether 
400  grammes  (about  13  ounces)  of  hquid 
flowed  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  eleven 
weeks  after  the  operation,  suftering  from 
phthisis.  Trousseau,^  in  1856,  operated 
on  another  case,  and  opened  the  chest 
with  a  bistoury  below  the  nipple  through 
the  nearest  intercostal  space,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  pericardium,  from  which 
flowed  nearly  100  grammes  (about  three 
ounces)  of  a  red  serosity ;  and  twice  as 
much  yellow  serum  came  from  the  pleura. 
The  patient  died  five  days  after  the  ope- 
ration. The  last  of  the  French  operators 
that  I  shall  name  was  M.  Arau,^  who  in 
1855,  after  cutting  through  the  skin,  pene- 
trated the  pericardium  with  a  trocar 
through  the  fifth  space,  about  an  inch 
from  the  extreme  limit  of  pericardial  dul- 
ness,  and  withdrew  about  350  grammes 
(fully  11  ounces)  of  reddish  transparent 
fluid,  and  then  injected  a  solution  of 
iodine.  Twelve  days  later  he  tapped  a 
second  time  and  withdrew  1350  grammes 
( about  forty  ounces)  of  albuminous  liquid. 
This  patient  recovered  from  the  opera- 
tion, but  three  months  later  presented 
signs  of  phthisis. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  two  important 
cases  of  pericarditis  with  symptoms 
threatening  life,  in  which  Dr.  Clifford 
AUbutt  resolved  with  his  colleagues  on 
the  performance  of  paracentesis  of  the 
pericardium.  One  of  these  cases  was  ope- 
rated upon  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  who 
vividly  describes  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  steps  of  the  operation.  He 
found  the  patient  sitting  up  in  bed,  his 
head  resting  on  his  hands,  his  elbows  on 


'  Trousseau  et  Lasdgue,  Arch.  G.  de  M6d. 
1854. 

'  Trousseau,  Clinical  Medicine.  New  Syd. 
See.  iii.  365. 

"  Bulletin  de  I'Acaderaie  Royale  do  Mfide- 
cine,  xxi.  142. 


his  knees,  struggling  for  breath.    I  quote 
the  following  from  his  description,  and 
refer  to  his  paper  for  the  full  details  of  the 
operation  ;  and  the  precautions  adopted 
during  its  performance  :  ''I  choose  for 
my  purpose  a  small   trocar.     This  I 
placed  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  fifth 
rib,  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num ;  and  inclining  it  upwards  and  in- 
wards, thrust  it  steadily  forwards  through 
the  intercostal  space  towards  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  centre  of  the  ventricle.  I 
pushed  it  onwards  until  I  could  distinctly 
feel  the  movements  of  the  heart  with  the 
instrument ;   and  then,   sheathing  the 
point,  I  advanced  the  canula  well  up  to 
the  heart,  until  I  could  feel  and  see,  and 
demonstrate  to  those  around,  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  as  communicated  to  the  in- 
strument.   The  trocar  was  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  fluid  allowed  to  escape. 
This  it  did  at  first  in  a  steady  stream, 
which  soon  subsided  into  a  saltatory  flow 
coincident  with  the  heart's  contractions. 
The  fluid  consisted  of  a  pale  pink  coagu- 
lable  serum,  and  upon  the  whole,  about 
three  ounces  escaped.    During  the  ope- 
ration the  patient  gradually  ol^tained  re- 
lief ;  and  after  the  canula  was  withdrawn, 
the  bed-rest  was  removed,  and  he  was 
able  to  lie  down.'"    This  patient  com- 
pletely recovered,   and  was  in  perfect 
health  the  other  day  when  Mr.  Wheel- 
house,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  kindly 
informed  me  as  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 
In  the  second  of  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt's 
patients  Mr.   Teale  drew  off,  as  Mr. 
Wheelhouse   had  done,  through  a  fine 
canula  five  ounces  of  fluid  which  gave  the 
patient  great  relief.     The  reaccumula- 
tion  of  the  fluid  called  for  a  second  opera- 
tion, which  was  performed  with  con- 
siderable relief.    Finally,  however,  this 
patient,  a  girl,  died  of  bronchitis.^ 

The  operation  has  been  performed 
within  the  last  three  years  on  three  occa- 
sions, and  I  owe  the  references  to  these 
cases  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Holmes.  M. 
Yilleneuve,  in  1873,  operated  by  means  of 
the  aspirator,  on  a  child  with  arching  and 
fluctuation  over  the  prascordial  region. 
He  punctured  the  tumor  at  its  most  promi- 
nent part,  and  removed  two  syringefuls 
of  serum.  On  withdrawing  the  canula  a 
jet  of  liquid  spirted  out  of  the  wound, 
which  remained  open  owing  to  the  inter- 
nal wall  of  the  cavity  having  been  very 
much  thinned  by  the  repeated  application 
of  blisters,  seven  of  them  having  been 
placed  one  after  another,  without  any  im- 
provement, on  the  same  place.  A  peri- 
cardial fistula,  yielding  pus,  was  estab- 


'  See  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  10, 
1868,  p.  385. 

2  See  Dr.  ClifTord  Allbutt's  important  pa- 
per, Lancet,  1869,  i.  807. 
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lislicd  niul  (lid  not  heal  up  until  the  sixth 
nioiitii  iirier  tlie  oiitTiition.'  In  tiic  otlior 
case,  a  man  in  wlioni  paracentesis  of  tiie 
chest  and  aljdomen  liad  ah-oady  he(?n  per- 
Ibnnod,  I3r.  Valtosla,  in  1874,  opened  the 
pericardium  by  making  an  incision  over 
the  liftli  space,  connnencing  about  iialf  an 
inch  from  tiic  sternum.  Tlie  layers  of 
muscles  were  then  carefully  divided  and 
an  clastic  dilatation  was  felt.  A  punc- 
ture was  made  in  this,  the  point  of  a  small 
trocar  was  introduced,  and  about  ten 
ounces  of  fluid  was  removed  witli  imme- 
diate relief.  This  patient  died  four  weeks 
after  the  performance  of  tlic  operation. ^ 
M.  Chairon  contributed  a  third  case  in 
1873,  in  which  more  tiian  1000  grammes 
(about  33  ounces)  of  liquid  were  removed 
from  the  pericardium.  The  result  is  not 
given.  With  reference  to  the  method  of 
operation,  he  says  the  spot  to  be  preferred 
is  the  tiftli  intercostal  space,  at  an  inter- 
mediate point  between  the  nipple  and  the 
sternum,  rather  nearer  to  the  former,  al- 
ways being  guided  by  the  apex  of  the 
heart.  The  aspiratory  method  should,  he 
considers,  be  preferred.'' 

[Dr.  W.  Pepper/  of  Philadelphia,  per- 
formed this  operation  successfully  in  1877. 
The  patient  was  a  girl,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  apparently  moribund  from  cardiac 
embarrassment  and  dyspnoea.  These 
symptoms  were  at  once  relieved,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  the  patient  could  walk 
about.  Fifteen  months  afterwards,  she 
died  from  a  complicated  attack  of  pleurisy 
with  ascites. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Koberts'  states  that,  to  the 
year  1879,  paracentesis  pericardii  had  been 
performed  seven  times  in  America.  Al- 
together, he  has  found  authentic  records 
of  forty-nine  instances  of  the  operation  ; 
of  these,  twenty-three  were  followed  by 
recovery,  and  twenty-six  by  death. 

Dr.  Pepper  mentions^  one  case  in  which 
large  pleuritic  and  pericardial  effusions 
being  both  present,  he  removed  the  fluid 
from  the  pleural  cavity  by  aspiration  ;  de- 
signing to  follow  this,  if  needful,  with  peri- 
cardial paracentesis.  The  fluid  in  the 
pericardial  sac,  however,  was  absorbed 
without  farther  interference,  under  medi- 
cal treatment. — H.] 

Proposed  Operation  for  Paracentesis  of  the 
Pericardium. — This  operation  cannot  well 
be  called  for  unless  the  amount  of  effusion 
into  the  pericardium  be  so  great  as  to 
compress  tlie  vena)  cava?  and  the  auricles, 
the  oesophagus,  trachea,  and  left  bronchus. 


'  London  Medical  Record,  iii.  p.  532, 
«  Ibid.,  iii.  p.  275,  532. 
«  Ibid,  p.  G94. 

[*  Am,  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  April, 
1879,  p,  430.] 

[5  Piiila.  Med.  Times,  Aug,  16,1879,  p,  546.] 
[»  Ibid.,  p,  560.] 
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and  the  descending  aorta,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  tiie  action  of  tiic  heart,  swallow- 
ing, breatliing,  and  tlie  supjily  of  blood  to 
tiic  abdomen  and  lower  limbs.  Under 
tiiesc  circumstances  tiie  pericardial  sac  is 
greatly  distended  downwards  towards  the 
al)domen,  and  the  heart  itself  is  elevated. 
The  result  is  that  the  mass  of  tlie  fluid 
occupies  a  large  space  below  tlie  heart, 
measuring  between  one  and  two  inches 
from  above  downwards,  between  the  lower 
surface  of  tlie  ventricles  and  the  floor  of 
the  pericardium,  where  it  is  formed  by 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphrai^m  • 
which  is  depressed  downwards  almos't  or 
quite  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  sixth  space,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  figures  at  pages  544,  5.^1,  .'553,  and 
576,  and  also,  in  principle,  in  Pirogoff^'s 
important  work. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  these 
serious  cases  the  lower  border  of  the  heart 
is  above,  while  the  mass  of  the  fluid  is  be- 
low the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth 
cartilage,  I  advise  that  the  fine  trocar, 
such  as  that  used  by  M.  Aran,  Mr.  Wheel- 
house,  Mr,  Teale,  and  M.  Chairon,  should 
be  inserted  into  the  distended  pericardium 
at  a  point  just  above  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sixth  cartilage  at  the  lowest  part  of  its 
curve,  more  than  an  inch  within  the  mam- 
mary line;  and  that  the  instrument  should 
penetrate  gently  inwards  with  a  direction 
slightly  downwards,  so  that  it  may  ad^ 
vance  into  the  collection  of  fluid  below  the 
level  of  the  heart;  and  that  the  liquid 
should  be  slowly  and  gently  extracted  hy 
the  use  of  a  syringe  or  the  aspirator.  By 
this  proceeding  the  collected  fluid  will  be 
alone  penetrated  and  the  heart  will  be 
quite  untouched.  Extensive  incisions, 
and  the  injection  of  irritating  fluids  should 
be  of  course  avoided. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  heart  has 
been  previously  healthy,  and  is  of  the 
natural  size,  its  lower  border  is  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  fifth  space  when  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium  is  at  its 
height,  so  that  in  such  cases  the  procedure 
I  have  advised,  which  has  the  sanction  of 
Aran's  and  Chairon 's  operations,  can  be 
performed  with  ease  and  safety. 

When,  however,  the  heart  is  enlarged 
owing  to  the  existence  of  valvular  disease 
of  some  standing,  the  heart  is  sometimes, 
as  in  the  cases  spoken  of  at  page  540,  to 
be  felt  beating  in  the  fifth  or  even  the 
sixth  space  at  tlic  time  of  the  acme  of 
the  effusion,  when  the  urgent  distress  and 
danger  of  the  patient  may  demand  para- 
centesis of  tlic  pericardium.  Under  such 
circumstances,  which  can  be  readily  dis- 
covered by  ascertainin<j  the  position  of 
the  impulse  —  which  should  always  be 
some  distance  above  the  point  of  penetra- 
tion, for  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  interposes 
itself  betAveen  the  surface  of  the  heart 
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above  its  lower  border,  and  the  front  of 
the  chest— another  point  than  that  just 
indicated  in  the  fifth  space  must  be  cnosen 
for  the  operation.  This  point  should 
then  be  selected  at  the  space  between  the 
left  edge  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
the  right  border  of  the  seventh  cartilage 
in  the  epigastric  region  ;  or,  if  needful, 
owins  to  its  margin  being  covered  by  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage,  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, at  its  left  border,  may  itself  be 
perforated,  first  with  the  point  of  a  bis- 
toury, and  then  with  the  fine  trocar. 
Trousseau  states  that  Larrey  advised 
that  the  puncture  of  the  pericardium 
should  be  made  through  this  space  ;  but 
in  the  operation  which  he  performed  with 
a  view— erroneous  in  this  instance — to 
enter  the  pericardial  sac,  that  great  sur- 
geon, as  we  have  seen,  entered  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs.  The  lower  border  of  the  fully-dis- 
tended pericardium  is  usually  a  little 
above,  and  sometimes  even  below,  the 
lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  as  in 
Fig.  88,  page  558  ;  which  is  from  a  case, 
exactly  in  point,  with  mitral  regurgita- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  heart ;  and 
the  pericardium  may  therefore  be  safely 
punctured  through  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  middle  or  the  lower  portion  of  that 
cartilage.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the 
impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  in  the  epi- 


gastric space,  and  the  position  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  pericardial  dulncss  in 
that  space,  must  be  previously  ascer- 
tained. Those  two  important  points  of 
diagnosis,  which  can  be  readily  made, 
will  prove  a  safe  guide  to  the  surgeon  as 
to  the  place  which  he  should  select  for 
the  operation,  which  he  will  rightly  fix 
sufficiently  below  the  seat  of  the  impulse, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  heart ;  and  sufficiently- 
above  the  lower  border  of  the  pericardial 
dulness,  so  as  to  prevent  the  canula  being 
tilted  upwards  when  the  floor  of  the  peri- 
cardium elevates  itself  as  the  sac  is  being 
emptied.  When  he  pushes  the  trocar 
onwards  he  must  use  all  the  precautions 
so  clearly  described  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse, 
so  that  if  the  point  of  the  instrument 
comes  upon  the  front  of  the  heart,  he  njay 
withdraw  the  trocar  at  tlte  same  time 
that  he  gentlj^  presses  the  canula  forwards 
and  downwards. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fluid, 
after  it  has  reached  its  acme,  soon  begins 
to  lessen,  and  continues  to  do  so  steadily 
from  day  to  day.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  do  not  advise  the  use  either  of 
aperients,  which  tend  to  disturb  and 
lower  the  patient,  or  of  diuretics.  If, 
however,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  is 
stationary,  or  lessens  very  slowly,  then 
diuretics  may  sometimes  be  of  use. 


ADHERE^^"T  PERICARDIUM. 

By  Francis  Sibson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


The  discovery  of  adherent  pericardium 
during  life  is  in  some  cases  impossible, 
and  in  some,  doubtful  or  difficult ;  but  in 
others,  and  these  arc  amongst  the  most 
important  cases,  its  existence  may  be 
ascertained  during  life  on  reasonable  and 
well-ascertained  grounds. 

AVhen  the  adhesions  are  partial,  or 
when  the  heart,  though  completely  adhe- 
rent, is  small,  is  not  bound  by  external 
adliesions  to  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
chest,  and  is  covered  to  the  natural  ex- 
tent by  the  lungs,  their  expansion  being 
free  and  unconstrained,  then  the  varying 
relation  of  the  heart  and  lungs  to  the 
chest  is  quite  natural,  and  the  diagnosis 
of  the  adhesions  is  impossible.  If  the  ad- 
herent heart  be  enlarged,  and  is  not  at- 
tached to  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum 
and  the  cardiac  cartilages  by  combined 
pericardial  and  pleural  aclhesions,  so  that 


the  active  or  automatic  and  the  passive  or 
respiratory  movements  of  the  heart  arc 
scarcely  or  but  little  interfered  with,  the 
inspiratory  expansion  of  the  lungs  is 
freely  permitted,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the 
adherent  pericardium  may  be  difficult, 
obscure,  or  even  impossible. 

When,  however,  the  heart  is,  as  usual, 
enlarged,  being  often  affected  with  valvu- 
lar disease,  the  adhesions  may  be  short, 
fibrous,  and  binding  ;  and  the  front  of  the 
or^an  may  be  fixed  to  the  two  lower 
thirds  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjoining 
cartilages  by  pleuro-pericardial  adhesions, 
so  that  the  automatic  and  i-cspiratory 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  the  inspira- 
tory expansion  of  the  lungs  are  restrained: 
thus  the  discovery  of  the  adhesions  dur- 
ing life  may  generally  in  such  cases  be 
mnde  by  a  careful  study  of  the  phj'sical 
signs  ;  its  diagnosis  being  the  more  cer- 
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tain  and  easy  in  proportion  as  tlic  Iieart 
is  nioru  (.'nlarged,  and  nioru  lirniiy  Uxod 
to  the  anterior  walLs  of  tlie  chest. 


Anatomical  Description  of  AonEn- 

KNT  I'liUICAltDlUM. 

Partial  -4fZim'ons.— Pericardial  adhe- 
sions vary  greatly  in  firnmess  of  tissue 
and  lengtli  of  fibre,  and  wlien  they  are 
partial  they  are  usually  longer  than  when 
thc^  are  general. 

lour  conditions  scorn  to  regulate  the 
position,  extent,  and  fn-nnaess  of  partial 
adhesions  of  the  heart.  (1)  Tlw  amount 
of  movement  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  more  limited  the  movement  of  any 
part,  the  greater  must  be  its  tendency  to 
adhesion  :  the  relation  of  the  surroundin<r 
sac  (2)  to  the  heart  ;  and  (3)  to  the  outer 
borders  of  the  pericardium,  which  are 
close  to  the  heart,  and  are  therefore  more 
often  adherent ;  (4)  the  gravitation  of  the 
heart  in  the  fluid,  since  the  posterior  or 
depending  parts  of  the  lieart,  when  the 
patient  Hcs  on  the  back,  attach  them- 
selves readily  to  the  parts  on  which  thev 
rest. 

Partial  adhesions  take  place  most  fre- 
quently near  the  apex  and  along  the  line 
of  the  ventricular  septum  ;  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  outer 
side  of  the  right  auricle,  where  the  move- 
ments of  those  cavities  are  most  limited, 
and  to  which  parts  the  outer  borders  of 
the  sac  cling;  the  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  left  auricle  and  of  the  ventricles  which 
rest  upon  the  sac  ;  and  the  great  arteries 
at  their  higher  parts,  where  the  extent  of 
their  movement  is  least,  and  where  they 
are  most  contiguous  to  the  pericardium. 
The  visible  commencement  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta  is  often  free  from  adhesions, 
owing  to  the  hollow,  containing  liquid, 
formed  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  vessel, 
between  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle 
and  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
In  several  instances  a  patch  of  the  right 
ventricle,  to  the  right  of  the  septum,  and 
midway  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  lower  border  of  the  ventricle, 
was  adherent  when  the  rest  of  the  ven- 
tricle was  free  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  this  patch  is  the  i)art  of  least  move- 
ment, or  stable  equilibrium,  of  the  walls 
of  the  rifjht  ventricle  Csee  fig.  62,  page 
401).  A  frequent  seat  of  partial  adhesions 
is  a  point  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  of 
the  apex  of  the  heart.  These  adhesions 
near  the  apex  frequently  become  stretched 
and  attenuated,  and  at  length  give  Avay. 
Several  pendulous,  filamentous,  fibrous 
bands  often  hang  from  this  point,  near 
the  apex,  on  the  surface  of  hearts  that 
are  free  from  internal  disease  ;  but  which 
display  white  fibrous  patches  on  their 


surface  ;  the  filaments  and  the  patches 
benig  evidentlv  alike  the  result  of  a  pre- 
vious attack  of  p(;ricarditiK, 

The  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  lieart 
and  arteries  that  arc  usually  not  adherent 
when  other  jjarts  are  so,  are  the  jiont  of 
the  right  ventricle,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ri'dit  auricle  and  pulmo- 
iiary  artery,  and  above  its  own  lower  bor- 
der ;  the  appendix  and  ventricular  border 
ot  the  right  auricle  ;  and  the  parts  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  nearest  to 
the  lieart,  those  being  the  parts  that  have 
respectively  the  greatest  extent  of  move- 
ment during  the  action  of  the  heart,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  figures  at  ])age  401. 

General  Adhcsims.— The  adhesions  are 
formed  of  fibrous  threads  of  variable  and 
often  of  considerable  length,  and  they 
usually  allow  of  a  fair  amount  of  move- 
ment of  the  heart.  Long  and  loose  ad- 
hesions interfere  but  little  with  the  free 
play  of  the  heart ;  but  short,  close,  and 
firm  attachments  embarrass  the  action  of 
the  organ.  The  length  of  the  fibres  of 
adhesion  varies  over  the  difl^erent  parts  of 
the  heart ;  their  length  usually  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  of  movenient,  and  the 
power  exercised  by  the  respective  parts 
during  the  action  of  the  organ.  The  ad- 
hesions are  generally  longer  at  the  apex 
than  elsewhere  :  those  over  the  left  ven- 
tricle are  longer  than  those  over  the  right 
ventricle  ;  those  over  the  auricular  por- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle  are  longer  than 
those  over  its  body  and  near  the  se])tum, 
and  I  Ijclieve  that  the  same  api^lies  to  the 
left  ventricle  also.  The  adhesions  over 
the  right  auricle  are  much  shorter  than 
those  over  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  the 
auricular  appendix  is  contracted  in  size  by 
the  fibrous  covering.  The  attachments  of 
the  left  auricle,  the  aorta,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  are  generally  closer  than  those 
of  the  right  auricle. 

"When  the  adhesions  are  long  and  loose, 
and  the  heart  is  free  from  valvular  dis- 
ease, and  from  any  other  influence  tend- 
ing to  cause  enlargement  of  the  organ, 
the  size  of  the  heart  is  usually  natural. 
It  was  thus  in  two  of  the  cases  examined 
after  death  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  in 
four  cases  that  I  observed  at  Xotting- 
ham,  in  many  of  those  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Stokes,  in  ten  briefly  described  by  Dr. 
Gairdner,  and  in  34  out  of  90  cases  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Kennedy. 

When  pericardial  adhesions  are  asso- 
ciated with  valvular  disease,  the  heart  is 
always  enlarged.  It  Avas  so  in  25  out  of 
2G  cases,  and  in  the  remaining  instance,  a 
case  with  mitral  contraction,  the  heart 
was  rather  large.  I  have  compared  a 
double  series  of  cases  of  valvular  disease 
side  by  side,  in  one  scries  with,  and  the 
other  without  adherent  pericardium,  and, 
not  going  here  into  details,  I  may  say 
that  the  cases  with  adhesions  were  on  an 
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crastric  region,  includin.sj;  the  ensiform  . 
ciU-tila<^e  aucl  the  adjoining  seventh  costal 
cartihige.  One  of  my  cases  ilhistrates  ui  < 
its  own  manner  the  other  point  just  : 
referred  to— tlie  non-shifting  of  the  seat 
of  the  impulse  when  the  patient  turns  on 
the  left  side.  In  that  case,  when  the 
patient  lay  on  the  left  side,  the  apex-heat, 
which  was  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  lett 
of  the  nipple  line,  and  in  the  sixth  space, 
was  very  feeble.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  great  transfer  of  the  position  of 
the  apex-beat  from  the  fifth  space,  a  httle 
lower  than  the  nipple,  and  withm  the 
mammary  line,  tq  the  sixth  or  seventh 
space,  two  inches  to  the  left  of  that  line, 
which  was  observed  to  be  the  case  m 
several  patients,  in  whom  the  chest  was 
healthy,  by  Dr.  Plumphreys,  Dr.  Coup- 
land,  and  myself,  in  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital. 

These,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  only 
signs  that  are  characteristic  of  adherent 
pericardium  ;  but  there  are  certain  other 
signs  that,  without  ranking  in  precision 
with  those  just  named,  have  their  signi- 
ficance. 

The  drawing  inwards  during  the  sys- 
tole of  the  space  between  the  ensiform 
cartilage  and  the  seventh  costal  cartilage, 
was  noticed  by  Sander  in  a  case  of  adhe- 
rent pericardium ;  and  in  another  case,  I 
observed  that  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage was  retracted  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle. 

There  was  pulsation  of  the  liver  in  four 
of  my  cases,  which  was  limited  to  the  epi- 
gastric space  in  two  of  them,  but  in  the 
two  others  extended  over  the  whole  organ, 
in  front,  at  the  side,  and  in  one  even  be- 
hind. I3urns  considered  that  the  impulse 
so  often  present  in  the  epigastric  space  in 
cases  of  adherent  pericardium  is  due  not 
immediately  to  the  heart  itself,  but  to  the 
pulsation  of  the  liver. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  brief  recital  of 
the  cases  that  has  just  been  given,  that  a 
great  variation  in  the  extent,  force,  char- 
acter, and  position  of  the  impulse  exists 
in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium. 

The  impulse  was  imperceptible  in  one 
of  Cejka's,  and  at  an  early  period  in  one 
of  my  own  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  ; 
and  it  was  feeble  in  one  of  Skoda's  and 
two  of  my  own  cases ;  it  was  heaving 
during  the  systole  and  very  extensive  in 
one  of  Dr.  Markham's  cases,  and  in  one 
of  my  own  ;  it  was  tumultuous  and  very 
irregular  in  one  of  my  cases  ;  it  was  strong 
and  very  greatly  extended,  both  upwards 
to  the  second  space,  and  downwards  to 
the  epigastric  space  and  the  seventh  car- 
tilage, and  to  the  right  and  left,  across 
the  chest,  from  a  full  inch  to  the  right  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  to  a  full 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line  in  the 
sixth  space,  in  cases  observed  by  Dr. 


Hope,  Dr.  Markham,  and  myself;  and  in 
two  of  Dr.  Hope's  cases  the  violent  action 
of  the  heart  was  observed  over  the  whole 
front  of  the  chest. 

The  apex-beat  is,  as  a  rule,  feeble,  even 
when  it  extends  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line, 
being  felt  in  the  sixth  space.  Sometimes 
indeed,  as  in  one  of  Skoda's  cases,  it  is 
imperceptible  ;  and  at  others  it  is  situated, 
even  when  there  is  general  enlargement 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  to  the 
right  of  the  nipple  line,  as  occurred  in 
one  of  M.  Aran's  cases  in  which  the  apex- 
beat  was  in  the  fifth  space,  two  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  sternum  ;  and  in  two 
of  the  cases  given  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  who 
points  to  this  restraint  of  the  apex  as  a 
probable  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  adhe- 
rent pericardium. 

There  are,  however,  important  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  the  apex-beat  is 
usually  restrained  in  its  action  and  some- 
times in  its  position  by  adherent  pericar- 
dium, for  in  two  cases  published  by  me 
in  1844,  the  apex-beat  was  far  to  the  left 
and  low  down,  strong,  gradual,  and  pro- 
truding ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  apex- 
beat  presented  the  same  condition  in  Dr. 
Markham's,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  M. 
Aran's  important  cases. 

The  impulse  was  found  in  the  epigas- 
trium in  Mr.  Burn's  cases,  in  two  of  Dr. 
Hope's,  and  in  four  of  my  own. 

M.  Aran,  in  1844,  gave  the  extinction 
of  the  second  sound  as  the  unique  sign  of 
adherent  pericardium,  on  the  strength  of 
the  absence  or  great  feebleness  of  that 
sound  in  those  cases  reported  by  him. 
He  docs  not  distinguish  between  the  sec- 
ond sound  over  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
right  ventricle,  and  that  over  the  left  ven- 
trTcle.  Dr.  Markham  describes  the  sec- 
ond sound  as  being,  in  his  case  with 
mitral  incompetence,  very  loud,  heard 
like  a  heat,  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
while  there  was  no  second  sound  over  the 
apex.  In  one  at  least  of  my  cases  ob- 
served at  Nottingham  the  second  sound 
was  loud  or  natural  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle, while  it  was  indistinct  and  dull  at 
the  apex,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  given 
above  the  second  sound,  loud  over  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  right  ventricle,  was 
feeble  at  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  last  physical  sign  that  I  shall  con- 
sider is  the  movement  of  respiration  in 
relation  to  adherent  pericardium.  In 
two  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  ob- 
served by  myself  in  Nottingham,  the  in- 
spiratory movement  of  the  abdomen  at  its 
centre  was  equal  to  that  at  its  sides : 
■  although  in  health,  the  central  move- 
ments are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
great  as  the  lateral  movements  of  the 
abdomen.     At  the  same  time  in  both 
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those  cases  the  lower  lialf  of  the  sternum 
lull  inwards,  or  was  drawn  backwards, 
and  the  lell  ribs,  from  the  fourth  to  tiie 
sixtli,  either  retracted  or  were  stationary, 
or  had  nuieii  less  movement  during  inspi- 
ration, than  the  corresponding  right  ribs. 
The  retraction  of  the  sternum  was  caused 
by  the  forcii)le  displacement  downwards 
of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 


where  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  pericar- 
dium ;  and  as  und(;r  these  circumstances 
the  lungs  could  not  interpose  themselves 
between  the  heart  and  the  stenmm,  that 
bone  was  partly  forced  imckwards  by 
atmospheric  pressure  and  partly  dra"fed 
backwards  by  the  adherent  heart,  when 
drawn  somewhat  downwards  by  the  dia- 
phragm. 


EroOCARDITIS. 
By  Francis  Sibson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Endocarditis,  to  a  greater  extent 
even  than  pericarditis,  is  chiefly  associ- 
ated with  acute  rheumatism.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  the  case  will  be  seen  hy 
the  study  of  the  accompanying  table  at 
page  621,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that 
endocarditis  without  pericarditis  was  es- 
tablished in  one-third  of  the  cases,  or  in 
107  out  of  a  total  number  of  325.    If  to 
these  we  add  those  cases  with  pericarditis 
that  were  also  affected  with  endocarditis, 
amounting  to  54,  we  find  that  endocarditis 
attacked  one-half  of  the  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  or  161  in  325.    In  addition 
to  these  cases,  in  which  the  presence  of 
endocarditis  was  rendered  certain  by  the 
character  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  ob- 
served during  the  attack,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases,  amount- 
ing to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  (76  in  325), 
in  which  endocarditis  was  either  threat- 
ened (in  63)  or  very  probable  (in  13). 
Endocarditis  is  not,  however,  limited  to 
acute  rheumatism,  being  also  present  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  affected 
with  chorea,  and  in  a  small  but  uncertain 
number   of   those   with   pyajmia  and 
Bright's  disease.    Cases,  also,  of  estab- 
lished valvular  disease  of  the  heart  are 
subject  to  intermitting  attacks  of  endocar- 
ditis affecting  the  diseased  valves. 

I  shall,  in  this  article,  (1)  first  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  anatomical  appear- 
ances that  present  themselves  after  death 
in  endocarditis,  and  then  (2)  a  clinical 
history  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  as  it 
presented  itself  in  the  cases  with  acute 
rheumatism  under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  during  the  years  1851  to  ISeO-YO; 
those  cases  being  divided  into  two  series, 
an  earlier  scries  from  1851  to  1806,  and  a 
later  series,  treated  by  means  of  rest,  from 
1867  to  1869-70. 


L— The  Akatoshcal  Appearances 
Observed  in  Cases  of  Endocar- 
ditis. 

The  anatomical  appearances  found  af- 
ter death  in  cases  of  endocarditis  have 
been  well  described  from  actual  observa- 
tion in  the  excellent  and  readily  available 
works  of  Rokitansky,'  Hasse,"  and  Rind- 
fleisch,^  which  have  been  well  translated  ; 
and  in  the  original  and  interesting  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Moxon^  and  manual  of  Dr. 
Payne.* 

The  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the 
heart  is  as  a  rule  limited  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle, this  being  evidently  due  to  the 
great  labor  to  which  that  ventricle  is  sub- 
jected when  it  drives  the  blood  into  the 
arteries  of  the  system,  and  to  the  com- 
paratively slight  effort  with  which  the 
right  ventricle  sends  its  blood  through 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  In  the  fatal 
state,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  is 
then  the  most  powerful  side,  and  has  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  to  do,  is  subject 
to  endocarditis,  judging  by  the  frequency 
with  which  the  pulmonary  valves  are  ad- 
herent, so  as  to  contract  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Dr.  Norman  Cheevers 
finds  that  sixty  such  cases  have  been  ob- 
served by  various  authors.     The  mitral 


'  Rokitansky,  Pathological  Anatomy,  Syd. 
See.  iv.  175. 

'  Hasse,  Pathological  Anatomy,  Syd.  Soc. 
124. 

'  Rindfleisch,  Pathological  Histolog^y,  New 
Syd.  Soc.  i.  279. 

*  Dr.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Moxon,  Pathological 
Anatomy,  12.5. 

*  Dr.  .Tones,  Dr.  Sieveking,  and  Dr.  Payne, 
Pathological  Anatomy,  384. 
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and  aortic  valves  are  the  chosen  seat  of 
endocarditis,  and  especially  the  niitra 
valve.    It  is  not,  however,  the  whole  ot 
either  valve  that  is  the  immediate  seat  ot 
the  inflammation;  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
limited  to  the  lines  and  sm-iaces  of  con- 
tact of  the  valves,  close  to  the  edges  ot 
their  flaps  where  they  come  together  and 
press  against  each  other  so  as  to  close 
their  respective  apertures.    The  aortic 
valve  is  shut  by  the  blood  quietly  hllmg 
the  sinuses  towards  and  at  the  end  ot  the 
sYstole  and  during  the  diastole.  ihe 
blood  when  the  sinuses  are  filled,  presses 
the  sides  of  the  flaps  against  each  other 
with  a  difl"used  and  equal  but  firm  pres- 
sure.   This  pressure  is  made  on  the  first 
closure  of  the  valve  at  the  end  of  the  sys- 
tole, by  the  blood  filling  the  sinuses  ;  but 
this  pressure  is  suddenly  reinforced  by  the 
back-stroke  or  return  wave  of  blood, 
caused  by  the  recoil  of  the  distended  aorta 
and  arteries,  which  propels  the  blood 
equally  in  every  direction,  forwards  and 
sideways,  as  well  as  backwards  with  a 
return  stroke,  which  beats  on  the  aortic 
valve  sinuses,  and  the  ascending  aorta, 
and  which  causes  the  second  sound,  which 
follows  the  closure  of  the  valve  by  the 
tenth  of  a  revolution  of  the  heart's  action. 
Afterwards  the  pressure  of  the  aortic 
flaps  upon  each  other  is  kept  up  during 
the  diastole  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood, 
due  to  the  steady  contraction  of  the  coats 
of  the  aorta  and  its  branches.    The  pres- 
sure upon  the  aortic  flaps  bears,  not  upon 
their  exact  margins,  but  upon  their  sur- 
faces of  contact,  a  little  within  those 
margins,  and  upon  the  sesamoid  bodies  ; 
and  the  endocarditis  affects,  not  the  exact 
margins  of  the  flaps,  but  their  surfaces  of 
contact. 

The  mitral  valve  is  shut  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  the  aortic  valve,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  driven  during  the 
systole  into  the  small  open  cells  on  the 
under  or  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve, 
in  the  manner  described  and  figured  at 
page  392.   The  force  with  which  the  blood 
presses  upon  the  closed  mitral  valve, 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle, 
is  much  greater  than  the  force  with  which 
the  blood  presses  upon  the  aortic  valve, 
owing  to  the  recoil  of  the  previously  dis- 
tended walls  of  the  aorta.    The  flaps  of 
that  valve  are  pressed  together  by  the 
backward  portion  only  of  the  effect  of  the 
recoil  of  the  aorta  walls,  which  expands 
itself  in  every  direction  ;  and  that  force  of 
recoil  is  itself  but  a  portion  of  the  original 
propulsive  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  which 
presses  with  its  full  power  upon  the  closed 
mitral  valve.     The  surfaces  or  lines  of 
contact  and  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  ex- 
lend  along  and  just  within  the  borders  of 
its  two  flaps.    This  border  of  contact  is 
not  a  mere  edge,  but  a  surface  or  line  of 
adaptation,  made  up  of  the  small  bead- 


shaped  cells,  that  dove-tail  into  each  other 
along  the  margins  of  the  flaps ;  those 
flaps"  being  held  in  their  place  by  the 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  papillary 
muscles,  acting  on  their  tendinous  cords  ; 
the  result  is  that  the  margins  of  contact 
of  the  mitral  flaps  press  against  each  other 
when  the  valve  is  shut  with  much  greater 
tension,  force,  and  concentration,  than 
the  margins  of  contact  of  the  aortic  valve; 
under  the  triple  agency  of  a  finer  margin 
of  contact,  greater  pressure  of  blood,  and 
the  muscular  force  and  tendinous  traction 
proper  to  the  valve.    The  mitral  valve, 
which  is  situated  in  the  muscular  centre 
of  the  ventricle  and  in  the  focus  of  its  in- 
ternal inflammation,  is  more  immediately 
and  frequently  subjected  to  endocarditis 
than  the  aortic  valve,  which  has  broader 
surfaces  of  contact,  less  pressure  of  blood, 
and  no  muscular  and  tendinous  traction. 

Endocarditis,  as  I  have  said,  does  not 
therefore  attack  the  very  rim  of  the  flaps 
of  the  mitral  valve  at  the  attachment  of 
their  outspreading  tendinous  cords,  but 
the  line  or  margin  of  contact  just  within 
the  edges  of  the  valves.  When  the  mitral 
valve  is  inflamed,  a  frill  of  small  bead-like 
granulations  lines  the  whole  proper  bor- 
der of  contact  and  closure  of  the  valve ; 
and  tends  to  prevent  their  perfect  adapta- 
tion, and  to  cause  regurgitation  through 
the  valvular  aperture  when  the  ventricle 
contracts.  These  prominences  consist  of 
a  swelling  and  granular  disintegration  of 
the  connective  tissue,  with  softening  of  the 
intercellular  structure.  Each  of  these 
prominences  is  covered  by  a  cap  of  fibrin 
deposited  from  the  blood  in  the  manner 
well  represented  by  Eindfleisch.'  Endo- 
carditis affects  the  surfaces  of  contact  of 
the  aortic  valve  in  the  same  way  that  it 
affects  those  of  the  mitral  valve. 

This  is  the  usual  manner  in  which 
endocarditis  affects  the  mitral  and  aortic 
valves,  whether  the  parent  affection,  ren- 
dering those  parts  prone  to  inflammation, 
be  acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  or  pysemia. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  inflammation 
deepens  at  its  original  seat  on  the  surfaces 
of  contact  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  extends 
beyond  those  surfaces,  so  as  to  affect  a 
large  portion  of  the  flaps  of  the  valve  on 
their  ventricular  surface.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  inflamed,  softened, 
and  thickened  structures  may  undergo 
granular  degeneration,  and  its  ventricular 
layer  may  become  broken  or  ulcerated. 
The  auricular  layer  of  the  valve  thus 
tends  to  yield  before  the  pressure  of  the 
blood,  which  forces  its  way  through  the 
breach  in  the  ventricular  layer,  and  to 
form  pouches  or  aneurisms  protruding 
into  the  left  auricle.  The  auricular 
layer  may  then  be  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation, and  become  in  turn  subjected  to 


>  Loo.  cit.  p.  281,  fig.  87. 
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granulnr  disititcgration  and  breaking  up 
ol  tissue,  so  tliiit  lliu  Ihipoftlu!  valve  may 
bofouiii  i)orf()nited.     Tlic;  lil)rin  of  the 
blood  deposits  itself  everywhere  on  the 
inlljuned  surfaces,  often  in  the  form  of 
vegetations,  which  may  become  exten- 
sive;  and   thus  the  fibrin  often  lines, 
closes,  and  conceals  the  perforation. 
_  AVe  liavc  already  seen  bow  many  points 
in  its  ikvor,  as  regards  its  tendency  to 
endocarditis,  the  aortic  valve  presents 
over  the  mitral ;  and  it  presents  another 
m  this  respect— that  while  the  pressure 
of  the  blood  bears  directly  upon  the  in- 
llamed  surface  of  contact  of  the  mitral 
valve  during  its  closure  at  the  time  of  the 
systole,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  does  not 
bear  upon  the  iuHamed  ventricular  sur- 
face of  contact  of  the  aortic  valve  when 
it  is  closed  at  the  time  of  the  ventricular 
diastole,  but  upon  the  uninflamed  upper 
or  aortic  surface  of  the  valve.  Although 
this  condition,  favorable  to  the  aortic 
valve,  exists,  I  have  seen  preparations  in 
•  which  a  small  aneurism,  or  aneurisms,  of 
one  or  more  of  the  Haps  of  the  aortic  valve 
protruded  downwards  into  the  ventricle. 
_  The  advantages  are  not,  however,  en- 
tirely on  the  side  of  the  aortic  valve  when 
it  is  affected  with  endocarditis ;  for  a 
serious    counterbalancing  disadvantage 
exists  under  such  circumstances,  as  I  shall 
now  mention.    The  sesamoid  body,  and 
the  margin  or  surface  of  contact  of  the 
valve  on  each  side  of  the  sesamoid  body, 
which  are  the  seat  of  endocarditis  when 
it  affects  the  aortic  valve,  receive  the  di- 
rect pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  in  the 
aorta ;  and  those  parts,  which  are  softened 
by  the  inflanmiation,  tend  therefore  to  be 
pushed  downwards  towards  the  ventricle 
during  the  ventricular  diastole  ;  with  the 
effect  of  sometimes  producing  retrover- 
sion of  the  sesamoid  body,  and  ito  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  "softened  flap,  of 
which  it  is  the  centre.    We  here  see  the 
great  disadvantage  in  which  the  inflamed 
aortic  valve  is  placed  from  the  want  of 
tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscles  to 
support  its  flaps  when  rendered  soft  and 
yielding  by  endocarditis. 

Another  special  evil  accruing  to  the 
aortic  valve  from  a  similar  class  of  cause, 
is  the  tendency  of  the  sesamoid  body,  and 
the  adjoining  portion  of  the  flap  affected 
with  endocarditis,  to  lay  hold  of  deposits 
of  fibrin  from  the  regurgitating  stream  of 
blood,  with  the  effect  of  establishing  a 
chain  of  fibrinous  vegetations,  which  fm-m 
one  upon  another,  and  which  hang  pend- 
ant into  the  left  ventricle,  being  forced  in 
that  directi(m  by  the  return  current  of 
blood.  When  this  chain  of  fibrinous  con- 
cretions forms  upon  either  the  right  or 
the  left  posterior  flap  of  the  valve,  it  is 
driven  downwards  and  backwards  by  the 
stream  of  regurgitation,  so  as  to  beat 
against  and  rest  upon  the  anterior  flap  of 


I  the  mitral  valve,  with  the  eftect  of  causiiur 
ulcerative  endocarditis  of  that  flap.  As 
the  blood  regurgitating  from  the  aorta 
into  the  ventricle  beats  upon  that  flap  it 
parts  with  its  fibrin  which  clings  to  the 
inflamed  surfaces  of  the  mitral  valve  and 
lorms  on  these  a  second  chain  of  fibrinous 
concretions. 

The  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  principal  seat  of  endocar- 
ditis, but  inllammation  may  also  attack 
the  papillary  muscles,  and  especially 
where  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other  towards  the  end  of  the  systole 
and  cause  fibroid  degeneration  of  those 
muscles.  The  tendinous  cords  may  also 
sometimes  become  inflamed,  softened,  and 
disintegrated,  Avhen  the  grave  result  of 
rupture  of  the  cord  mav  ensue. 

I  have  just  given  a  series  of  notable  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis 
locally  excited  by  the  contact  Avith  each 
other  of  the  two  opposing  surfaces  of  the 
valve  ;  of  two  adjoining  papillary  mus- 
cles ;  and  of  a  pendant  chain  of  fibrinous 
concretion  beating  against  the  anterior 
flap  of  the  mitral  valve.    These  are  not 
the  only  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  heart 
that  may  be  inflamed  from  this  cause,  for 
wherever  two  surfaces  of  the  endocar- 
dium come  into  contact  with  and  rub 
against  each  other,  endocarditis  may  be 
excited  in  both  of  those  surfaces.  The 
influence  of  the  labor  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  the  mutual  contact  of  its  internal 
surface  in  tending  to  produce  endocar- 
ditis is  illustrated  in  an  original  and  able 
manner  by  Dr.  Moxon.    I  M'ould  refer  to 
his  work  and  to  the  others  already  named 
for  the  study  of  the  various  effects  of  endo- 
carditis. 

Among  the  effects  of  endocarditis,  I 
would  here  simply  name  the  formation 
of  vegetations  on  the  inflamed  valves, 
already  in  part  illustrated  ;  the  produc- 
tion of  embolism  by  the  washing  away 
from  the  vegetations  of  fibrin  into  the 
current  of  the  blood  ;  the  ulceration  of 
the  surface  of  the  endocardium ;  the 
establishment  of  valvular  disease  from 
the  thickening  and  enlargement  of  the 
valves  ;  the  contraction,  adhesion,  or  re- 
troversion, and  perforation  of  their  flaps  ; 
the  ru])ture  of  the  tendinous  cords  ;  the 
formation  of  aneurisms  of  the  valves ; 
the  fibroid  and  atheromatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  fibrous  and  muscular  struc- 
tures of  the  ventricle  ;  the  ])roduction  of 
aneurisms  of  the  heart ;  and  other  efl'ects 
that  will  lie  found  described  in  the  works 
to  which  I  have  referred. 


IL— CLTXTCAL  TTTSTORY  OF  EITEU- 
MATIC  ENDOCAllDITIS. 

The  accompanying  analytical  tables  of 
325  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  under  my 
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care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  during  the 
years  1851-00,  show  tlic  proportion  in 
whicli  those  cases  were  free  ironi  endocar- 
ditis and  were  threatened  with  or  at- 
tacked by  that  aflectiou  ;  and  the  number 
that  were  attaclied  by  pericarihtis,  dis- 
tin<^uishing  those  with  established  endo- 


carditis ;  also  those  in  which  endocarditis 
was  doubtful,  and  tliose  in  which  it  was 
absent. 

The  analyses  contained  in  the  tables 
sutliciently  indicate  the  reasons  for  ar- 
ranging the  cases  in  the  manner  adopted. 


rPA-RTT?  qTTnWTNG  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CASES  OF  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM,  WITH 
SpeS  RELATION  ABSENCE  OR  PRESENCE  OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

L— Cases  of  Acute  Eheumatism  in  which  there  was  no  Endocarditis. 
Affection  of  joints  somewhat  severe  or  moderate,  no  general  iUness,  no  palpitation,  signs  ^ 

over  heart  not  named  ,o 

Toiiit  affection  sli"-ht,  some  general  illness,  heart  not  named  .       .       .       \  -in 
Jo  n  Seclion  not,  o^  scarcefy  severe,  some  or  httle  general  illness,  .^^^-^^^^^^ 
Joint  affection  not,  or  somewhat  severe,  some  or  considerable  general  illness,  heait  not 

Joint"affection  not  severe,"  some  or  considerable  general  illness,  heart  sounds  healthy     .  10 

Joint  affection  severe,  some  general  illness,  heart  not  named  .       .       "  * 

Joint  affection  somewhat  severe,  considerable  general  illness,  heart .  sounds  healthy,  or 

load  and  ringing  ,  '  ■,  n 

Joint  affection  severe,  some  general  illness,  heart  sounds  healthy  

No  description  of  state  of  joints,  or  general  illness,  heart  sounds  feehle  ...  .  i 
Joint  affection  not,  or  rather  severe,  slight  or  no  general  illness,  slight  prolongation  ot 

first  sound  ■,  ,J  ,     '    •  '  t  \' 

Joint  affection  rather  severe,  slight  or  no  general  illness,  doubtful  occasional  obscure  _^ 

murmur 

Previous  valve-disease,  mitral  regurgitation  ^ 

Death,  delirium  .   

I.— Total  ■'S 


n. — Coses  of  Acute  Eheuinatism  in  which  Endocarditis  was  threatened. 

Some  general  illness,  pain  over  the  cardiac  region,  heart  not  named  .... 
Great  general  illness,  pain  left  side,  or  region  of  heart,  signs  of  heart  not  named  . 

Groat  general  illness,  pain  left  side,  heart  sounds  healthy  

Great  general  illness,  pleurisy,  heart  sounds  healthy  

Great  or  considerable  general  illness,  pain  left  side,  or  region  of  heart,  heart  sounds 

healthy  •  • 

Great  general  illness,  delirium,  pain  left  side  

Considerable  general  illness,  first  sound  very  loud  

Considerable  general  illness,  doubling  of  first  sound  

Considerable  general  illness,  first  sound  or  heart  sounds  feeble  or  indistinct  . 

General  illness,  pain  over  region  of  heart  or  left  side,  first  sound  indistinct  or  muffied  . 

Slight  general  iUness,  prolonged  first  sound  

Groat  general  illness,  prolonged  first  sound  •  . 

Great  general  illness,  lung  affection,  prolonged  first  sound  

General  iUness,  pain  in  region  of  heart  or  chest,  prolonged  first  sound  .... 

Little  general  illness,  faint  or  obscure  murmur  early  or  late  in  the  attack 

Considerable  general  illness,  obscure  murmur  after  cessation  of  attack  (endocarditis 

probable)  .............. 

Previous  valve  disease,  considerable  general  illness  ....... 

II.— Total  


1 

2 


1 
3 
1 
3 
2 

13 
3 
4 

10 
5 

1 
2 


IIT. —  Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  in  which  Endocarditis  was  probable. 

Great  general  illness,  pulmonary  apoplexy  in  1,  prolonged  first  sound  (situation  un- 
known), almost  a  murmur  in  1,  a  pulmonic  murmur  in  1  

Great  general  illness,  severe  cough  in  2,  prolonged  first  sound  at  apex,  almost  a  mitral 
murmur  in  2,  almost  a  tricuspid  murmur  in  1,  a  pulmonic  murmur  in  3  . 

Great  general  illness,  prolonged  first  sound  at  right  ventricle,  almost  a  tricuspid  mur- 
mur, and  a  pulmonic  murmur  ......... 

Slight  general  illness,  tricuspid  murmur,  ending  in  prolonged  first  sound  in  1 

Slight  general  illness,  previous  or  established  mitral  regurgitation  murmur  did  not 
materially  in  1,  murmur  became  louder  in  1  • 

Considerable  general  illness,  previous  or  established  mitral-aortic  regurgitation, 
murmur  absent  at  first  in  1,  mitral  murmur  became  musical  in  1  . 

III.— Total  


vary 
aortic 


2 

4 

1 
2 

2 

2 


IJ 
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IV.— Cases  of  Acute  meumalhm  in  which  Endocarditis  was  preset,  witkml  Pericardii 

K'S!.;:;''ii\'IJlr  '^"!'"'  P*^'"  '^^'-^  l.  -^reme 

Triciisi.id  iiuiriiuir,  inuriimr  (iliHont  oil  rocovitry       .'  .' 

iricu.s]ii(l  inuiiiiui-,  iiiuiiiiiir  IcHHuiiiii;,' on  rocovurv-  .'  ' 
Tiic,iis])i(l  iiiuniiur — Toliil 

Mitral  iiimiiiur,  iiuii  iiuii- (liHai)ii(!iiriiig  on  recovery  .'       .'.'  '* 
Mitral  iiiiiniiiir,  iiiiininir  ittssoninf,' oil  recovery        .  '. 
Mitral  iiiiinimr,  iiiuriiiiir  established  on  recovery 

InllaniiMation  of  mitral  valve,  died,  muriiiur  in  1,  no  note  of  ju'umiur  in  1  * 
Mitral  endocarditis  total,  mitral  murmur  in  CO,  no  note  of  murmur  in  1 

Aortic  murmur,  murmur  disapp(!aring  on  r(!covery  .  "'"rmur  in  i 

Aortic  murmur,  aortic  regurgitation  established  on  recovery 

Aortic  murmur — Total  

Mitral-aortic  nnirmur,  muruuir  disappearing  on  recovery 

Mi'l.-^it''''^-'  established,  aortic  murmur  disappearing  '. 

Mitral-aortic  murmur,  mitral-aortic  regurgitation  established  . 

Mitral-aortic  murmur — Total         ...  •       .       .  . 

Previous  valvular  disease,  mitral  regurgitation  .   

Previous  valvular  disease,  mitral  and  tricuspid  regurgitation 

tation "'^'"''^  regurgitation,  adlierent  pericardium  aortic  regurgil 

Previous  valvular  disease,  aortic  regurgitation*  .   

Previous  valvular  disease,  mitral-aortic  regurgitation  (tricuspid  murmur  2) 

Previous  valvular  disease— Total  .       .       ,       .       .       .  _ 

IV. — Total  cases  of  Endocarditis  ... 


is. 


2 

7 

e 

13 

25 

JO 

14 

2 



51 

r, 

.0 

10 

a 

2 

4 

— 

9 

G 

3 

1 

3 

9 

22 

*107 


V. — Cases  of  Acuie  Rheumatism  with  Endopericarditis. 


Heart 
Previously 
healthy, 

4y. 


Tricuspid  murmur, 


Murmur  disappearing  on  recovery, 
Murmur  established  on  recovery. 


Murmur  disappearing  on  recovery,    |  ^ 
mitral  17,  aortic  1,  mitral  aortic  I 


I] 


19 

Murmur  lessening  on  recovery,  mitral,  8 
Murmur  established  on  recovery,  mit-  | 


ral  11,  mitral-aortic,  5 


43 


46 

8 


54 


Mitral  murmur,  36 

Aortic  murmur,  1 

Mitral-aortic  murmur,  6 

Total  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which  the  heart  was  previon'sly  healthy 
Cases  of  endocarditis  with  previous  valvular  disease,  mitral  5,  mitral-aortic  3  * 
Total  cases  with  endopericarditis  .... 
IV.,  v.— Total  with  endocarditis  .... 

VI.— Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  with  Pericarditis;  Enodcarditis  being  doubtful 

yil-— Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  with  Pericarditis  in  which  there  was  no  Endocarditis 
v.,  vl.,  VII.  Cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  pericarditis. — Total 
Grand  total  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  

*  108  cases  of  endocarditis  appear  in  the  tables  at  pages  475-476.  I  find  that  one  of  tW 
cases  has  been  accidentally  enumerated  twice  over,  a  woman,  aged  23. 


161 
3 

6 

63 

325 


I  have  considered  the  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis according  to  the  character  of  the 
valvular  affection  of  the  heart  due  to  the 
inflammation  of  tiie  interior  of  tlie  ven- 
tricle, and  have  arranged  these  cases  into 
those  (I.)  with  an  uncomplicated  tricuspid 
murmur;  (II.)  witli  mitral  regurgitation  ; 
(III.)  with  aortic  regurgitation,  (1)  not 
accompanied  hy  a  mitral  murmur,  and  (2) 
accompanied  by  a  mitral  murmur;  (IV.) 
witii  prolongation  of  tlic  first  .sound  with- 
out a  murmur ;  (V.)  with  endocarditis 
supervening  upon  previous  valvular  dis- 
ease. 

I.— Ca-ses  of  RiiKujrATic  Endocar- 
ditis WITH  AN  Uncomplicated  Tri- 
cuspid Murmur. 

In  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  rlieumatic  endocarditis  under  my  care 


in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  during  the  fifteen 
years  ending  1866— amounting  to  13  out 
of  a  total  number  of  107,  or  one  in  eight 
— there  was  a  murmur  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle from  regurgitation  through  'the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  without  a  mitral  murmur. 
In  nearly  all  of  these  cases  there  was  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  general  illness, 
and  in  one-third  of  them  (4)  there  was 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  A  tri- 
cuspid nnu-mur  was  present  also  in  2 
cases,  in  which  endocarditis  was  probable, 
and  in  2  tliat  have  been  included,  with  a 
little  doubt,  among  the  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis. 

In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  mur- 
mur had  disapi)cared  when  recovery  was 
establisiicd  ;  and  in  the  remainder  the 
murmur  was  then  diminishing  in  loud- 
ness, extent,  and  clearness. 
I     This  tricuspid  murmur  is  usually  pres- 
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ent  over  the  body  of  the  heart  or,  in  other 
tt^nns  over  the  right  veutncle  ;  and  tx- 
ni^'from  the  lower  half  ot' the  st« 
to  a  liue  a  little  withm  the  lelt  nipple, 
wh  oh  line  corresponds  with  the  ventricular 
reutu  n  and  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
c:£c  cartilage.  The  P^'^Li  v  n 
munuur  in  these  cases  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle in  the  early  stage  ot  endocarditis, 
and  that,  too,  when  no  other  murmur  pre- 
vails, naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  a 
first  sight  that  it  is  due  to  endocaid  t  s 
atiecting  the  right  ventricle  and  the  tu- 

^"tWs  Inference  is,  however,  forbidden  by 
the  following  considerations  :— 

(1)  Endocarditis  and  disease  the  result 
of  endocarditis  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  are 
verv  rarely  discovered  on  dissection  in 
those  who  have  died  from  rheumatic  in- 
fiammation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart,  or 
from  valvular  disease,  the  eftect  of  such 
inflammation. 

The  tricuspid  murmur,  when  un- 
conipUcated  with  disease  of  the  mitral 
valve,  was  not  established  in  any  of  my 
cases,  but  had  either  ceased  altogether,  or 
was  steadily  decUning  on  the  recovery  ot 
the  patient. 

(3)  The  tricuspid  murmur  was  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  mitral  murmur, 
and  less  often  with  a  mitral-aortic  or  an 
aortic  murmur  of  recent  origin. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  over 
the  rio-ht  ventricle  in  one-half,  or  27  in  50, 
of  the  cases  with  recent  mitral  murmur. 
In  7  of  those  27  cases  the  presence  of  a 
tricuspid  murmur  was  somewhat  doubtful. 
In  eight  of  those  cases  the  mitral  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  tricuspid  murmur,  and  in 
six  of  these  the  tricuspid  murmur  had 
ceased  to  be  audible  when  the  mitral  came 
into  play.    In  thirteen  other  cases  both 
murmurs  were  present  when  they  were 
first  noticed,  which  was  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission, in  fully  one-half  of  those  patients. 
The  mitral  murmur  appeared  before  the 
tricuspid  in  five  cases.     The  tricuspid 
murmur  disappeared  when  the  mitral 
murmur  was  still  audible  in  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  (16  in  27);  both  murmurs  ceased 
at  the  same  time  in  seven  instances  ;  and 
in  four  the  tricuspid  murmur  outlived  the 
mitral.     A  tricuspid  murmur  was  also 
present  in  one-third  (3  in  10),  of  the  cases 
of  endocarditis  with  mitral  disease  of  old 
standing. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  in  two 
or  three  of  the  eight  cases  of  mitral-aortic, 
and  in  about  four  of  the  ten  cases  of  aortic, 
regurgitation  of  recent  origin  ;  and  in  two 
of  the  five  cases  with  aortic,  and  none  of 
the  seven  instances  with  mitral  aortic 
valvular  disease  of  old  standing  aff'ected 
with  endocarditis. 

(4)  I  have  observed  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion as  a  marked  and  lasting  feature  in  a 
case  of  button-hole  contraction  of  the 


mitral  valve  ;  in  several  instances  in  which 
the  tissue  of  the  lung  was  permanently 
condensed,  owing  to  repeated  attacks  ot 
bronchitis  ;  in  patients  allccted  with  con- 
tracted granular  kidney,  in  whom  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  witn 
enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle,  had 
followed  upon  obstruction  ol  the  systemic 
circulation,  with  its  attendant  tension, 
dilatation,  and  thickening  ol  the  systemic 
arteries,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  lelt  ven- 

These  circumstances  point  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  tricuspid  regur- 
gitation is  usually  due  to  the  so-called 
safety-valve"  function  of  that  valve,  and 
not  to  endocarditis  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart    In  all  these  cases  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs  has  in- 
duced tension  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  distension  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
auricle,  with,  as  a  result,  incomplete 
closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve.    1  he  pent- 
up  blood  flows  back  through  that  aper- 
ture and  upon  the  veins  of  the  system ; 
with  the  effect  of  distending  those  veins, 
and  of  giving  proportionate  relief  to  the 
blood  gathered  up  in  excess  in  the  pul- 
monary vessels.    At  each  contraction  ot 
the  rif^ht  ventricle,  indeed,  instead  of  the 
whole'of  the  blood  flowing  forwards  into 
the  over-charged  pulmonary  artery,  a  por- 
tion of  it  flows  backwards  into  the  right 
auricle,  and  venoe  cava;. 

Inflammation  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  even  when  there  is  no  regurgitation 
through  the  mitral  orifice,  impedes  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs  into  that  side 
of  the  heart ;  and  the  accumulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  thus 
caused,  induces  and  is  relieved  by  the  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  on 
admission  in  two  of  the  thirteen  cases  of 
endocarditis  in  which  that  murmur  existed 
without  mitral  regurgitation.  In  nine  of 
the  remaining  cases,  the  tricuspid  mur- 
mur was  not  observed  until  from  two  to 
seven  days  after  admission,  and  generally 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  In  one  case 
the  murmur  did  not  appear  until  the  26tli 
day  after  admission. 

In  nine  of  these  instances  the  duration 
of  the  illness  before  their  admission  is 
stated.  In  one  of  them  the  murmur  ap- 
peared on  the  7th  day  ;  in  five,  from  the 
10th  to  the  12th  ;  and  in  two,  from  the 
14th  to  the  16th  day  after  the  beginnm.^ 
of  the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  •,  and 
we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  tricuspid 
murmur  generally  comes  into  play  about 
the  10th  or  12th  day  of  the  primary  at- 

In  four  instances  the  murmur  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  prolonged  first  sound  over  the 
right  ventricle,  and  in  one  by  a  very  loiul, 
and  in  another  by  a  peculiar  booming 
first  sound. 
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rn  five  of  the  cases  tlicre  was  direct 
evKluuci:  ol  oiidocaniiUs  at  tlus  time  of 
admission,  in  tiic  siiape  of  pain  in  tiu; 
heart,  and  a  prolonged  first  sound  ;  al- 
thou;,'h  tiic  murnmr  did  not  pi-oiKuiiicc 
Itself  lUliy  until  several  days  had  elai)sed. 
In  two  of  tlicm,  indeed,  the  murmur  did 
not  apjH'ar  until  there  was  a  m.arked  im- 
provement in  the  f,a'neral  symptoms. 

The  duration  of  the  tricuspid  nun-mur 
in  these  cases  was  very  varialjle.  In  two 
instances  it  was  only  olw(u-ved  once,  and 
in  eleven  it  disappeared  in  Irom  two  to 
nineteen  days  ;  in  eight  the  murmur  when 
last  noticed  had  become  much  more  fee- 
ble, and  in  three  of  these  the  lirst  sound 
became  prolonged  at  the  apex,  at  the 
time  that  the  tricuspid  murmur  was  di- 
nunisiiing.  In  three  cases  a  i)ulmonic 
murmur,  whicli  indicates  lessen(;d  tension 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  appeared  when 
tne^tricuspid  njurmur  was  lessening. 

From  these  observations  we  are  enti- 
tled, I  consider,  to  infer:  1.  That  the 
appearance  of  a  tricuspid  murmur  over 
the  body  of  the  heart,  extending  from  the 
sternum  to  the  nipple,  and  limited  to  that 
region,  which  corresponds  to  the  rio-ht 
ventricle,  is  usually  the  effect  and  the 
evidence  of  endocarditis  aff'ectin"-  the  left 
side  of  the  heart.  2.  That  when  this 
murmur  is  neither  coupled  with  nor  re- 
placed by  a  mitral  murmur,  we  may 
safely  foretell  that  when  the  inflammation 
leaves  the  heart,  the  valves  will  be  per- 
fect and  the  organ  free  from  disease. 

A  tricuspid  murmur,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  often  the  prelude,  and  for  a 
time  the  accompaniment,  of  mitral  mur- 
mur in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis. 
The  latter  murmur,  however,  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  (16  in  27)  outlives  the 
former,  Avhich  is  essentially  a  transient 
murmur.    I  have  already  given  the  pro- 
portion in  which  mitral  regurgitation  is 
accompanied,  preceded,  or  followed  by  a 
tricuspid  murmur  (see  p.  622). 
_  The  duration  of  the  tricuspid  murmur 
in  these  cases,  in  Avhich  it  was  associated 
with  a  mitral  murmur,  though  variable 
was  usually  short.    In  ten  instances  it 
was  only  heard  once,  and  that  generally 
on  the  day  of  admission,  but  in  one-hal'f 
of  these  the  existence  of  the  murmur  was 
doubtful  ;  in  six  cases  it  was  audible  for 
from  two  to  seven  days,  and  in  seven  from 
nine  to  sixteen  days  ;  while  in  three,  after 
a  short  duration,  it  vanished  and  reap- 
peared after  about  twenty  days,  and  in 
another  case  after  a  much  long(!r'period. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  appeared  much 
earlier  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  cases 
in  which  it  was  associated  Avith  mitral  re- 
gurgitation than  in  those  in  which  it  was 
the  only  murmur  audii)le.  The  murmur 
was  present  at  the  time  of  admission,  or 
on  the  second  day— in  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  (19  in  27),  in  which  there  was  both  I 


a  tricuspid  and  a  mitral  murmur,  and  in 
only  on.-Mxth  (2  in  U)  of  those  in  which 
the  tricuspid  murnmr  was  alone  audible 
i  his  conti-ast  between  the  two  sets  of  cases 
1^  more  sinking  if  we  date  the  murmur 
rom  tlie  beginning  of  the  attack  Th^- 
tricuspid  murmur  appean.d  on  or  befbie 
the  eighth  daym  at  least  nine  cases  in 
vMiich  there  was  both  tricusjnd  and  mitral 
regurgitation  ;  and  in  one  only  in  nine  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  tricuspid  murmur 
was  alone  audible.    In  one  of  the  cases  in 
winch  both  nmrnmrs  were  in  full  play  on 
Uie  dsiy  of  admission,  the  patient  liad 
been  ill  only  two  days,  in  two  others  four 
Uays,  and  in  three  others  a  week.  These 
cases  of  combined  mitral  and  tricusijid 
regurgitation,  in  respect  to  the  more  rapid 
development  of  the  murmur,  and  not  in 
that  respect  only,  pres(;nt  greater  inten- 
sity energy,  and  rapidity  of  inflammation 
in  tlie  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  than  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  tricuspid  murmur 
was  alone  audible.     In  almost  all  the 
cases  of  tricuspid  incompetence  tliere  was 
at  the  time  of  admission  great  general  ill- 
ness ;  but  this  and  other  points  of  clinical 
interest  must  be  reserved  until  mitral  re- 
gurgitation is  specially  considered.  In 
four  of  these  cases  the  tricuspid  murmur 
M-as  replaced  on  its  disappearance  by  a 
transient  prolonged  first  sound  over  the 
right  ventricle.    The  tricuspid  regur-nta- 
tion  reappeared  after  being  absent  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  five  of  the  pa- 
tients.   In  four  of  these  the  renewed  tri- 
cuspid murmur  was  conjoined  with  mitral 
murmur,  but  in  the  remaining  one  it 
cropped  up  alone  47  days  after  it  had  dis- 
appeared, and  34  days  after  the  cessation 
ot  the  mitral  murmur. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  position  and  character.  It  is 
distributed  over  the  right  ventricle  from 
the  sternum  to  the  nipple  and  from  the 
3d  cartilage  to  the  6th,  it  usually  stops  at 
the  septum,  occasionally  extends  over  the 
right  auricle,  to  the  right  of  the  lower 
sternum,  and  is  sometimes  audible  over 
the  epigastrium  below  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart.  The  tricuspid  murmur  is 
usually  grave  or  even  vibratinc  in  tone, 
and  superficial,  and  it  begins  with  an  ac- 
cent or  shock,  and  ends  Avith  the  second 
sound. 

In  cases  of  extensive  mitral  regurgita- 
tion without  tricuspid  murmur,  the  "first 
.sound  is  feeble  while  the  second  is  inten- 
sified over  the  pulmonary  artery,  owing 
to  the  tension  of  that  arf'ery,  the  second 
sound  being  usually  loud  over  the  right 
ventricle,  and  sometimes  even  at  the 
apex. 

When,  however,  mitral  is  coupled  with 
tricus])id  regurgitation,  the  blood  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  riglit  auricle  and 
the  venfx?  cava',  the  tension  of  tlio  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  relieved,  and  the  first  sound 
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average  five  and  a  half  ounces  heavier 
than  those  iu  which  there  were  no  ad- 
hesions, an  increase  that  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  accounted  for,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  the  augmented  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  pericardial  sac.  The  in- 
creased size  of  the  heart  would  seem,  j 
therefore,  iu  such  cases,  judging  by  this 
analysis,  to  be  traceable  more  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  valves,  than  to  the  adherent 
pericardium.  We  find,  however,  that  in 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  without  valvular 
disease  in  which  the  pericardium  was  ad- 
herent, the  heart  was  enlarged  (12  in  19) ; 
and  in  one-fifth  of  them  it  was  rather 
large  (5  in  19)  ;  while  in  only  one-tenth  of 
them  the  organ  was  of  natural  size  (2  in 
19).  These  proportions  are  borne  out  by 
Dr.  Kennedy's  important  analysis  of  col- 
lected cases  of  adherent  pericardium,  who 
found  that  in  fifty,instauces  the  heart  was 
enlarged,  in  thirty-four  it  was  of  natural 
size,  while  in  five  it  was  atrophied.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  in  cases  with 
the  double  affection  of  valvular  disease 
and  adherent  pericardium,  the  valvular 
disease  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  heart ;  yet  that  the  ad- 
hesions, by  giving  an  additional  spur  to 
the  action  of  the  organ,  add  to  the  more 
important  enlarging  effect  of  the  valvular 
disease  of  the  organ. 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  pericai'ditis 
for  the  indamraation  to  spread  from  the 
pericardial  to  the  pleural  surface  of  the 
fibrous  sac.  When,  therefore,  the  peri- 
cardium becomes  adherent  to  the  heart  in 
those  cases,  it  becomes  adherent  also  to 
the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  the  peri- 
cardium. These  pleural  adhesions  often 
occupy  an  extensive  space  in  front  of  the 
chest,  and  may  extend  from  the  second 
left  cartilage  to  the  sixth  ;  from  the  manu- 
brium to  the  upper  half  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  ;  and  from  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  to 
the  left  of  the  nipple  line,  as  iu  the  cases 
referred  to  in  former  pages,  and  there 
described.  Though  these  are  extreme 
instances,  yet  they  are  typical  of  many 
cases  with  pleuro-pericardial  adhesions. 

When  the  adhesions  are  short  and  pow- 
erful, and  when,  being  pleuro-pericardial, 
they  bind  the  walls  of  the  heart  exten- 
sively to  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of 
them,  a  great  and  constant  strain  is  put 
upon  the  ventricles  ;  for  they  cannot  con- 
tract upon  themselves  to  expel  their  con- 
tents until  they  have  dragged  the  sternum 
and  cartilages  powerfully  inwards.  The 
ventricles  thus  expend  their  force  in  two 
directions,  one  towards  the  interior  to  ex- 
pel their  contents,  resisted  in  doing  so  by 
valvular  incompetence;  the  other  from 
the  exterior,  to  compel  the  front  of  the 
chest,  which  is  united  to  them  like  a  solid 
buckler,  to  .share  in  their  contraction. 
Under  these  influences  the  ventricles 
VOL.  a.— ;jy 


tend  to  undergo  a  change  in  form,  and  to 
become  fiattened  out,  the  one  in  front  of 
the  other.  Two  cases  observed  by  me  in 
Nottingham  were  thus  infiuenced.  The 
enlarged  and  thickened  right  ventricle, 
instead  of  sweeping  half  round  the  left 
ventricle,  usually  cone-shaped,  lay  directly 
in  front  of  it ;  and  the  septum  between 
the  ventricles,  instead  of  bulging  forwards 
into  the  right  cavity,  became  fiattened. 

When  the  adhesions,  being  extensive 
and  pleuro-pericardial,  are  not  short  and 
close,  but  of  moderate  length,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  bind  the  sternum  and  carti- 
lages to  the  heart  like  a  buckler,  they  do 
not  seriously  embarrass  the  commencing 
action  of  the  ventricles  ;  but  during  their 
contraction,  the  ventricles  at  length  begin 
to  draw  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  systole  they  drag 
those  walls  inwards. 

When  the  adhesions  are,  as  usual, 
longer  and  less  solid,  the  ventricles  con- 
tract more  after  their  wont,  and  retain 
more  or  less  perfectlj'  their  power.  The 
right  ventricle  is  usually  enlarged  as  well 
as  the  left,  but  not  always,  for  the  size  of 
the  ventricles  is  necessarily  influenced  by 
\he  valvular  affection.  When  that  affec- 
tion is  mitral  or  mitral  aortic,  the  right 
ventricle  shares  the  labor  and  the  enlarge- 
ment with  the  left  ventricle  •,  when  the 
aortic  valve  is  alone  affected,  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  often  alone  enlarged ;  and  when 
there  is  mitral  obstruction,  the  enlarge- 
ment may  mainly  affect  the  two  auricles, 
that  of  the  ventricles  being  somewhat 
moderate. 

The  ventricles,  when  the  pericardium 
is  adherent,  tend  to  enlarge  outwards  in 
every  direction,  and  especially  upwards 
to  the  manubrium,  as  well  as  downwards, 
into  the  epigastric  space,  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  left.  The  great  arteries  are 
lifted  up  on  the  top  of  the  ventricles  into 
an  unusually  high  position,  and  are 
crowded  into  the  narrowed  space  at  the 
top  of  the  chest,  almost  as  high  as  the 
root  of  the  neck. 

When  the  adhesions  are  dense,  strong, 
and  contracted,  they  sheathe  the  whole 
heart  in  a  tight,  tough  envelope,  Avhich 
grasps  the  auricles  and  ventricle,  prevents 
their  free  expansion,  and  forcibly  lessens 
the  organ. 


Physical  Sigtsts  of  Adherent 
Pericardium. 

Clinical  Histori/.  (A)  From  a  succession 
of  Observers. — Dr.  Burns,  iu  1809,  gave 
cases  to  show  that  when  the  pericardium 
is  adherent,  pulsation  is  felt  in  the  epi- 
gastrium— a  sign  that  had  been  previously 
observed  by  Korner — caused,  he  says,  by 
the  repercussions  of  the  heart  affecting 
the  liver,  which  is  the  immediate  seat  of 
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tho  pulsation.'    llo  j^'ives  a  case  of  adhe-  ] 
rent  pfricanliinn  in  uliidi  Dr.  Uulliurl'onl 
I'uuiiil  a  strong  pulsation  of  the  heart,  ae- 
conipanii'd  l)y  a  Jarring  motion,  most  re- 
markable at  llie  contraetion  of  the  ven-  > 
tricles.     lleim,  aceording   to  Kreyhig,!* 
observed  that  a  hollow  appeared  nnd(U- 
the  ribs  during  each  systole  when  the 
l)erieardium    was    adherent.  Sander^ 
found,  in  a  case  of  adherent  pericardium 
with  great  enlargement  of  the   heart,  ! 
deepening  of  the  space  on  the  left  side  of  '• 
the  cnsiforni  cartilage,  followed  quickly  | 


Fig.  95. 


by  a  shock,  perceptible  to  the  hand  ;  ful- 
ness over  the  cardiac  cartilages  ;  and  ex- 
tensive impulse  over  the  front  of  the 
chest. 

Corvisart''  noticed  that  in  these  cases 
respiration  is  high,  and  this  he  connects 
with  the  trouble  of  the  whole  heart  caused 
by  the  laborious  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  adhesions. 

Dr.  Hope,*  in  1839,  observed  that  peri- 
cardial adhesions  sometimes  caused  a 
prominence  of  the  cardiac  cartilages, 
sometimes  an  abrupt  jogging  motion  of 
the  heart,  corresponding  with  the  systole 
and  the  diastole,  that  with  the  diastole 
having  the  character  of  a  receding  motion 


'  Burns,  on  tho  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  62. 
2  Kreysig,  Die  Krankheiten  des  Herzens,  ii. 
62:-,. 

'  Ilufolunand  Bibliothek  d.  p.  Ileilkunrte, 
Bd.  .'51,  120. 

*  Corvisart,  Sur  Ics  Maladies  du  Coeur,  p. 
35. 

*  Dr.  Hope,  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
p.  194. 


suddenly  arrested.  In  tho  recital  of  four 
of  iiis  cases,  to  which  his  general  account 
does  little,  justice,  Ikj  slates  that  they  pre- 
Kent(!d  a  second  or  diastolic  shock  or  back- 
stroke. 

Dr.  Williams,'  in  1840,  remarked  that 
when  tin;  pericardium  adheres  both  to  the 
heart  when  enlarged,  and  to  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  the  heart  pulsates  in  close  con- 
tact with  those  wiills ;  so  that  the  i)ulsa- 
tions  are  felt  very  widely,  extending  up- 
wards as  well  as  downwards,  drawing  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  at  each  systole;  and 
that  respiration  does  not  lessen  the 
region  of  cardiac  dulness  on  ])er- 
cussion,  and  of  inijiulse.  Dr.  I^aw, 
in  a  connnunication  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find,  states  that 
change  of  posture  does  not  alter 
the  position  of  the  impulse. 
\        In  my  paper  on  the  situation  of 
the  internal  organs,  I,  in  1844,^  de- 
scribed four  ca.'-es  of  adherent  peri- 
cardium, and  gave  figures  showing 
the  position  of  the  internal  organs 
after  death,  two  of  which  figures  I 
reproduce  here  (see  Figs.  05,  (Jf5). 
In  one  of  these  cases,  a  young  wo- 
man, the  heart  was  small  in  size, 
and  presented  during  life  no  phy- 
sical sign  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
but  the  pulse  was  verj'  feeble  ;  she 
had  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  ana- 
sarca ;  and  her  lips  were  blue. 

The  heart  was  very  large  in  the 
three  remaining  cases,  two  of  which 
had  mitral  regurgitation,  and  the 
third  had  narrowing  of  the  mitral, 
aortic,  and  tricuspid  orifices.  One 
of  the  two  cases  with  mitral  disease 
has  been  alread}'  described,  and  is 
figured  at  page  5.59.    In  the  other 
case  of  the  same  class,  the  impulse  was  very 
strong  and  jogging  ;  shaking  and  heaving 
the  whole  chest.     The  apex  protruded 
strongly  ;  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum 
advanced  firmly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
systole,  and  fell  back  gradually  and  firmly 
during  its  continuance.    The  lower  end 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage  receded  during 
the  systole  ;  the  impulse  was  irregular, 
140  to  1(50  {.see  figure  95). 

The  remaining  case  with  adherent  peri- 
cardium presented  physical  signs  that 
diflered  materially  from  those  observed  in 
the  two  other  cases.  The  obstructed, 
mitral,  and  aortic  apertures  tested  by  the 
cone,  each  measured  half  an  inch,  and  the 
tricuspid  orifice  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  heart  was  very  large,  weighing 
thirty-two  ounces  ;  and  all  its  cavities, 
and  especially  the  ventricles,  shared  in 
the  enlargement.    The  following  were  the 


'  Dr.  Williams,  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
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physical  signs:  "Strong  protruding  im- 
pulse at  the  apex  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ril)s.  During  the  systole,  the 
sternum  and  the  left  and  right  costal  car- 


Fig.  96. 


tilages  over  the  right  ventricle  became 
steadily  depressed  ;  immediately  after  the 
systole  they  advanced  with  a  shock.'" 
(See  Fig.  96.) 

In  the  general  description  T  thus  defined 
the  character  of  the  impulse  in  the  two 
classes  of  cases  just  given:  "The  ster- 
num, costal  cartilages,  and  xiphoid  carti- 
lage are  heaved  forward  firmly  and  stead- 
ily at  the  beginning  of  the  systole  ;  and 
during  its  continuance  those  parts  fall 
back  steadily  and  quickly,  coinciding  Avith 
the  mode  of  systolic  contraction  of  the 
right  ventricle.  In  some  cases  the  sternum 
and  costal  cartilages  spring  forward  with 
a  jerk  during  the  "diastole." 

M.  Bouillaud,^  in  1846,  described  a  sign 
by  which  he  had  been  able  to  announce 
the  existence  of  adherent  pericardium  in 
six  or  seven  cases.  It  consisted  in  evi- 
dent retraction  of  the  pericardial  region  ; 
the  movements  of  the  heart  not  being 
free,  but  embarrassed  or  curbed.  He  does 
not  state  during  what  period  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  heart's  action  the  depression  of 
the  pericardial  region  took  place. 

6koda,»  in  18.'52rpublislied  an  important 
paper  on  the  diagnosis  of  adherent  peri- 
cardium, in  which  he  gives  a  critical  ac- 
count of  most  of  the  communications  just 


'  Loc.  cit.  p.  562. 

'  Traitd  dp.  Nosopraphie  M(5dicale,  i. 
»  Zeitschrift  rlcr  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  zu 
Wicn,  152,  i.  306. 


analyzed,  and  reports  of  three  cases  ob- 
served by  himself.    In  the  first  case,  a 
youth,  there  was  dulness  on  percussion, 
equal  in  extent  during  inspiration  and 
expiration,  from   the   second  left 
space  to  the  cnsiform  cartilage,  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to 
the  left  nipple ;  and  fulness  over  the 
second  space,  which  advanced  during 
the  systole  and  sank  in  during  the 
diastole  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
spaces  deepened  with  the  systole  and 
\      filled  out  with   the  diastole ;  the 
\     heart's  impulse  was  feeble,  and  the 
\     apex-beat  was  imperceptible.  The 
\     heart  sounds  were  natural,  but  the 
\    second  sound  was  split  over  the  pul- 
\    monary  artery.     The  pericardium, 
was  tied  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  by 
filamentous  bands,  and  was  univer- 
sally adherent  to  the  heart,  which 
was  natural  in  position  ;  the  right 
ventricle  was  enlarged,   the  right 
auricle  was  clianged  into  a  stiff 
crumbling  tuberculous  mass,  and  the 
conus  arteriosus  was  widened,  its 
walls  being  only  a  line  in  thickness. 

The  second  case,  which  passed 
through  all  its  stages  under  Skoda 's 
eye,  a  youth,  was  admitted  with 
pericarditis.     The  friction  sound, 
then  loud  and  extensive,  became 
feeble  and  limited  to  the  apex  on 
the  l.'ith,  and  was  lost  on  the  19th  day. 
On  tlie  37th  day  there  was  a  systolic  deep- 
ening of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces, 
and  the  apex-beat  was  imperceptible.  A 
month  later,  when  he  left  the  hospital, 
during  eacli  systole,  besides  the  indraw- 
ing  of  the  spaces,  there  was  ind rawing  of 
tiie  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  Avhich 
sprang  forward  after  the  sj'stole  with  a 
perceptible  shock.    He  was  admitted  ten 
weeks  later  with  pneumonia,  when  the 
heart-signs  were  unchanged,  and  he  died 
fully  six  months  after  his  first  admission. 
The  right  ventricle  was  enlarged ;  the 
valves  were  healthy ;  the  heart,  which 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  pericardium,  which  was, 
in  turn,  strongly  glued  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest  by  a  tuberculous  exudation. 

Skoda's  third  case  was  a  man,  with  nar- 
rowing of  the  mitral  orifice,  ascites,  and 
oedema.  The  region  of  cardiac  dulness  re- 
mained unchanged  during  inspiration  and 
expiration.  There  was  a  considerable 
deepening  of  the  fifth  space  during  the 
systole,  after  which  the  hollow  quickly 
disappeared,  and  a  shock  was  perceived 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  diastole. 
After  his  death.^  five  months  later,  the 
pericardium  and  pleura  were  found  to  be 
universally  adherent,  and  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  was  considerably  enlarged. 

These  cases,  published  l)y  Skoda,  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  clinical  history 
of  adherent  pericardium,  for  the  true 
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points  of  (lia!?no8is  have  bore  hwn  clearly 
oljserved,  Hliited,  and  conlirnicd  ;  and  are 
given  with  forci!,  and  as  tlie  ell'ect.s  ol'  tlie 
cenlral  cause,  tlie  doubly  adherent  ])eri- 
cardiinn.  They  do  not,  liowever,  ])reKent 
any  new  j)oint.s  of  (liaj:noNis,  lor  it  will 
have  been  seen,  in  tlie  previoiiH  nari'ative, 
that  he  has  been  anticipated  liy  one  or 
more  authors  in  the  observation  of  each 
diaf^nostic  sign.  Thus  the  systolic  deep- 
ening of  the  intercostal  spaces  had  been 
observed  by  lleini  and  Dr.  Williams,  the 
return  shock  over  the  jireviously  retracted 
space  by  Sander,  and  the  great  extent  of 
the  cardiac  space  upwards,  and  the  non- 
diminution  of  that  siiace,  by  Dr.  Williams 
and  myself;  Avhilc  tiie  retraction  during 
the  systole  of  the  lower  half  of  the  ster- 
num, and  its  advance  with  a  shock  imme- 
diately after  the  systole,  was  oljserved  by 
myself  in  the  case  already  given. 

Great  diagnostic  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  principal  points  specially  illustrated 
by  Skoda's  paper,  nanielj^ :  the  systolic 
indrawing  of  the  lower  sternum  or  inter- 
costal spaces  by  the  contraction  of  the 
adherent  heart ;  and  the  diastohc  shock 
or  back-stroke  that  immediately  follows, 
given  by  the  return  elasticity  of  the  chest- 
walls. 

Cejka,'  in  1855,  published  four  cases  of 
adherent  pericardium,  three  of  which  con- 
firm, with  more  gr  less  precision,  the 
points  illustrated  in  Skoda's  paper.  In 
one  of  them,  with  contraction  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  there  was  systolic  indrawing  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces,  and  so 
strong  a  blow  was  given  by  the  return 
elasticity  of  the  chest  walls  that  it  was 
like  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  In  another 
instance,  an  old  man  with  adherent  peri- 
cardium, a  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs, 
dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  thickening  of 
the  mitral  valve,  the  fifth  and  sixth  spaces 
were  drawn  inwards  with  each  systole, 
and  became  quickly  even  with  each  dias- 
tole. The  impulse  was  not  perceptible, 
and  there  is  no  note  of  diastolic  back- 
stroke. In  the  third  patient,  with  aortic 
aneurism,  the  vaulting  of  the  sixth  left 
space,  caused  by  the  systole,  gave  place 
towards  the  end  of  tha  case  to  a  slight 
drawing  inwards  of  the  corresponding  re- 
gion. Cejka's  fourth  case  of  adherent 
pericardium,  also  with  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  presented  no  impulse  and  no  appa- 
rent drawing  inwards  during  the  systole. 

Clinical  History.  (B)  Cases  observed  in 
St.  Marifs  Hospital  and  at  Nottiwiham.— 
1.  Cases'  examined,  after  Jjeath. — The  peri- 
cardium was  completely  adherent  in  fifty- 
one,  and  partially  so  in  nine  of  the  cases 
free  from  ^right's  disease,  recorded  after 
death  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  up  to  the 


'  Viertoljahrschrift  fUr  die  praktischo  HclL 
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year  1870.  Besides  these,  seventeen  of 
the  cases  with  Bright's  disease  had  uni- 
versally, and  three  of  them  had  partially, 
adherent  perieardiuin. 

lllieuiiiatic  jxu'icardilis  had  evidently 
b(,'en  the  cause  of  the  adhesions  in  more 
than  on(;-half  of  the  cases,  since  of  those 
with  conijilete  adhesions,  in  51  that 
wen;  free  from  Bright's  dis(!ase,  and  U  in 
17  with  Bright's  disease,  had  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart ;  while  the  valves 
wer(!  affected  in  7  out  of  8  of  those  with 
partiiil  adhesions  that  were  free  from 
35riglit'8  disease,  and  the  three  cases  of 
that  class  with  that  affection. 

General  adhesion  of  the  pericardium 
was  rarely  associated  with  disease  of  the 
aortic  valve  (2  in  32),  and  with  mitral  ob- 
struction (1  in  21),  in  cases  free  from 
Bright's  disease,  while  that  affection  was 
very  frequent  in  such  cases  with  mitral 
ancl  mitral-aortic  valve  disease  (i:j  in 
of  the  former  and  11  in  31  of  the  latter 
affection).  Adherent  pericardium  was 
present  in  one  case  with  disease  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve.  Partial  adhesions  of  the 
pericardium  were  noted  in  one  case  with 
aortic  regurgitation,  in  two  with  mitral 
obstruction,  in  none  with  mitral,  and  in 
two  with  mitral-aortic  regui'gitation,  with- 
out Bright's  disease ;  since  the  aortic 
valve  was  affected  in  1  in  4  of  the  cases, 
while  only  two  had  mitral  and  two  had 
mitral-aortic  disease.  Among  the  cases 
of  complete  (17)  and  partial  (3)  adhesions 
with  Bright's  disease,  4  (in  21)  had  aortic 
valve-disease,  5  (in  29)  had  mitral  and  2 
(in  20)  had  mitral-aortic  valvular  disease, 
and  1  (in  9)  had  mitral  contraction. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  was 
the  evident  cause  of  adherent  pericardium 
in  three  instances  (3  in  25),  and  cancer  of 
the  heart  in  one  (1  in  10). 

There  was  no  other  affection  of  the 
heart  or  aorta,  excepting  enlargement  of 
the  organ  itself,  in  more  than  one-third  of 
the  cases  with  complete  adhesions  (19  in 
52).  The  adhesions  were  not  accompanied 
by  any  other  affection  in  less  than  one- 
half  of  these  cases  (7  in  19),  and  they  were 
complicated  in  more  than  one-half  of  Ihem 
with  pya;mia  (in  2),  apoplexy  (in  1),  pneu- 
monia (in  3).  empyema  (in  2),  phthisis 
(in  3),  or  peritonitis  (in  1).  All  those 
affections,  excepting  the  last  two,  were 
acute  ;  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  have 
given  rise  to  the  adhesions.  Phthisis,  and 
especially  empyema,  which  is  so  often 
associated  with  phthisis,  may,  owing  to 
the  duration  of  those  diseases,  have  in- 
duced first  pericarditis  and  then  adhe- 
sions. Notwithstanding  this,  the  whole 
of  those  cases  may  be  taken  into  account 
when  considering  the  effect  of  pericardial 
adhesions  on  the  size  of  the  heart,  for 
none  of  them  by  themselves  caiise  enlarge- 
ment of  that  organ,  excepting  ]iiienmonin, 
and,  less  often,  phthisis,  both  of  which 
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affections  tend  to  increase  the  right  ven- 
tricle in  size. 

The  heart  was  enlarged,  its  valves  being 
thickened  but  competent  in  one  uistance, 
in  fully  two-thirds  of  the  cases  witli  ad- 
herent pericardium  that  were  free  from 
any  other  cardiac  disease,  and  in  which 
the  size  of  the  heart  is  mentioned  (11  in 
15);  it  was  rather  large  in  three  of  them  ; 
and  in  only  two  instances  was  the  heart 
of  its  natural  size.  We  may  however,  I 
think,  estimate  that  in  one-third  of  these 
cases  the  adhesions  did  not  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  heart.  These 
results  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Kennedy,'  who  found 
that  in  90  cases  of  adherent  pericardium 
in  which  valvular  disease  was  not  present, 
the  heart  was  of  natural  size— "  healthy" 
—in  34,  or  fully  one-third,  hypertrophied 
in  51,  or  three-fifths— being  dilated  also 
in  26— and  atrophied  in  5. 

It  is  proved  that  pericardial  adhesions 
do  not  necessarily  cause  enlargement  of 
the  heart.  I  saw  four  cases  in  jSTotting- 
ham  in  which  the  heart  was  of  natural 
size  and  one  in  which  it  was  lessened;  Dr. 
Gairdner^  gives  brief  notes  of  ten  cases  in 
which  the  heart  was  not  morbid,  and  by 
inference  was  not  aflected  in  size  ;  and 
Dr.  Stokes'  informs  us  that  Professor 
Smith  found  that  general  adhesions  of  the 
pericardium  correspond  with  atrophy  or 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 


We  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  from 
what  has  gone  before  that  adherent  peri- 
cardium may,  and  often  does,  exist  witli- 
out  inliuencing  the  size  or  healtliy  func- 
tion of  the  heart ;  that  in  a  few  rare 
instances  it  may  induce  atrophy  of  that 
organ ;  and  that  in  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  it  tends  to  cause  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  heart,  both  as  regards  the 
thickness  of  its  walls  and  the  capacity  of 
its  cavities. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  heart  was 
enlarged  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  of 
adherent  pericardium  that  were  free  from 
any  other  aflection  of  the  heart  itself. 
When  we  take  this  into  account  it  is  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  the  heart  should  be 
more  enlarged  in  cases  with  valvular  dis- 
ease when  they  are  affected  with  adherent 
pericardium  than  when  they  are  not  so  ; 
and  the  analysis  of  the  cases  of  this  class 
that  were  recorded  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
by  taking  a  simple  average  of  the  weights 
of  the  hearts  wath  valvular  disease,  with 
or  without  pericardial  adhesions,  gives 
some  support  to  this  anticipation,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  average  weight  of  the 
heart  in  those  cases. 

Average  weight  of  the  heart  in  cases  of 
valvular  disease  with  and  without  adherent 
pericardium.  The  cases  were  not  affected 
with  Bright's  disease  except  where  speci- 
fied. 


Mitral  regurgitation,  pericardium  adherent  (4) 
Ditto,  pericardium  not  adlierent  (14) 

Ditto,  loith  Brif/ht's  disease,  pericardium  adherent  (3) 
Ditto,  pericardium  not  adherent  (19) 

Mitral  obstruction,  pericardium  adherent  (1)  . 

Ditto,  pericardium  not  adherent  (14)         .  . 

Aortic  regurgitation,  pericardium  adherent  (2) 
Ditto,  pericardium  not  adlierent  (23) 

Mitral-aortic  regurgitation,  pericardium  adherent  (6) 
Ditto,  pericardium  not  adlierent  (12) 

Total  of  combined  valvular  diseases,  without  Bright's 
disease,  pericardium  adherent  (13)  . 

Total  of  combined  valvular  diseases,  without  Bright's 
disease,  pericardium  not  adherent  (63) 


average  weight. 


K 

(I 

l( 

(( 


21  ounces. 
16-6  " 

" 

ig-4  " 

21  " 
14  " 

26-7  " 

22  " 

26-3  " 
22  " 

23-3  " 
19  " 


This  method  is  far  from  doing  scientific 
justice  to  the  question  before  us  ;  for  cases 
of  all  a^es,  both  sexes,  and  various  de- 
grees of  disease,  are  brought  together 
under  one  common  heading,  althougli 
in  reality  many  of  these  cases  (lider  mate- 
rially from  eacli  other.  Notwithstanding 
this,  a  rough  and  ready  answer  is  given 
to  us  that  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
scientific  truth.  We  find,  then,  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  heart  in  the  thirteen 
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cases  of  valvular  disease,  with  adherent 
pericardium,  was  24^  ounces,  wliile  its 
weight  in  sixty-three  cases  of  a  like  kind, 
ill  which  the  pericardium  was  not  ad- 
herent, was  19  ounces,  or  5^  ounces  less 
than  the  first  series.  It  is  to  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  pericardium  Avas  included 
with  the  heart  in  the  first  set  of  cases,  and 
what  its  average  weight  may  be  under 
the  varying  circumstances  I  do  not  know. 
It  may,  however, I  think,  be  concluded  that 
in  the  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
the  existence  of  adherent  pericardium  ten- 
ded to  increase  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
heart,  but  not  to  a  great  extent. 
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The  size  of  the  honrt,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  been  usiuilly  dcscriljed  ;  its  vveij,'li(, 
l)ein','  otlun  given,  in  the  cases  witii  7i(i- 
lierent  i)ericar(iiinn  observed  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  The  relative  size  of  the  dider- 
ent  cavities  of  the  lieart  has,  however, 
only  been  described  in  11  of  these  cases. 
I  have,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  discover 
tile  iiilhience  that  the  priusence  of  adherent 
pt'ricardinnT  may  have  on  tiie  size  of  the 
various  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  thick- 


n(!ss  of  tluiir  walls,  brou;,'ht  together  18 
additional  cases  from  various  sources— or 
21)  in  the  wIk^Ic— in  wiiich  the  general 
condition  of  tiie  various  cavities  of  the 
heart  was  described,  and  which  are  given 
in  the  following  sununary  : — 

Ca«eii  with  adherent  j>ericardiuni  in 
which  the  size  of  the  diflerent  cavities  of 
the  heart  was  described  :— 


1.  — Cases  in  which  both  ventricles  were  enlarged  (hypertrophy  and  dilatation) 
Of  these,  6  were  free  from  valvular  or  otli(!r  heart  disfas.-  (I  liad  I'.riL'lit's 

disease)  ;  10  had  valvular  disease  (3  aortic,  2  mitral,  3  jiiitial-aortic 
regurgitation,  2  mitral  contraction).  ' 

2.  — Cases  in  which  the  right  ventricle  was  enlarged,  the  left  being  not  so  (in 

1),  or  small  (in  1),  or  not  described  (in  3)  

Of  these,  3  were  from  valvular  disease,  1  had  mitral  regui'gitation,  and  1 
aneurism  of  the  aortic  sinuses. 

3.  — Cases  in  which  the  left  ventricle  was  enlarged,  the  right  being  small  (in 

1),  or  not  described  (in  7)  

Of  these,  3  had  no  valvular  disease,  1  had  aortic,  and  3  mitral  regurgitation 
and  1  had  aneurism  of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  ' 


16 


Total 


29 


There  was  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
(15),  or  aneurism  of  the  heart  (1)  or  aorta 
(1)  in  17  of  these  cases,  and  as  those  affec- 
tions exercise  a  definite  influence  of  their 
own  on  the  size  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  they  must  be  left  out  of  view  in 
considering  the  direct  effect  of  adherent 
pericardium  on  those  cavities.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  one  instance  with  Bright's 
disease  among  the  remaining  12  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  valvular  or  other 
affection  of  the  heart  or  aorta.  Hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  both  ventricles 
existed  in  5  ;  of  the  right  ventricle  in  3  ; 
and  of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  remaining 
3,  of  these  11  cases.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  adherent  pericardium,  when 
it  produces  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
tends  to  affect  both  ventricles  to  an  equal 
but  varying  degree. 

2.  Fki/sical  signs  observed  during  life  in 
cases  tOitli  adherent  pericardium  udndlled 
into  St.  Marifs  and  the  Nottingham  Hos- 
2ntals. — 1  have  observed  nine  cases  with 
adherent  pericardium  in  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, and  have  added  one  recorded  there 
by  Dr.  Markham  ;  and  have  examined 
.seven  such  cases  at  Nottingham,  four  of 
■which  I  published  in  1844,  and  have  given 
briefly  above.  There  Avas  no  valVular 
disease  of  the  lieart  in  three  of  these 
seventeen  cases,  while  in  the  remaining 
fourteen,  one  or  more  of  the  valves  was 
affected, mitral  regurgitation  being  present 
in  nine  of  them,  mitnil-aortic  regurgita- 
tion in  three,  and  mitral  obstruction  in 
two,  of  those  eases. 

In  one  of  the  three  rases  in  whieli  the 
valves  were  healthy,  in  which  case  Bright's 
disease  was  present,  tlie  sounds  of  the 


heart  were  natural  but  w^eak,  and  the 
presence  of  impulse  was  not  noted.  In 
another  of  them,  a  man,  with  empyema 
and  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidney,  the 
heart  being  only  slightly  enlarged,  the 
impulse  was  at  one  "time  imperceptible, 
but  afterwards,  when  it  could  scarcely  be 
felt  over  the  ribs,  it  was  perceived  over 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  In  these  two 
cases,  and  in  that  of  the  same  class  al- 
ready alluded  to  at  page  608,  in  which 
the  heart  was  small,  the  presence  of  ad- 
herent pericardium  could  not,  I  think, 
have  been  discovered  during  life. 

The  signs  of  the  heart  were  not  noticed 
in  one  of  the  cases  in  which  adherent 
pericardium  Avas  associated  with  mitral 
regurgitation,  an  old  man  who  presented 
various  sonorous  noises  over  the  lungs. 
In  one  of  two  cases,  both  men,  with  mitral 
disease,  observed  at  Nottingham,  in 
which  the  heart  was  \Gry  greatly  enlarged, 
the  left  ventricle  Avas  greatly  hypertro- 
phicd  and  dilated,  the  right  being  so  to  a 
minor  degree  ;  and  the  impulse  Avas  feeble, 
the  second  sound,  distinct  over  the  ster- 
num, Avas  scarcely  audible  at  the  apex, 
and  the  lungs  Avcre  a'dcmatous.  In  the 
other  case,  Avith  hypertrophy  of  botliA'en- 
tricles,  the  impulse  Avas  inconsiderable, 
but  was  diffused  over  thcAvhole  left  mam- 
mary region. 

The  next  case  is  an  important  one,  re- 
ported by  that  careful  and  accurate  ob- 
server, Dr.  Markham,  for  it  shoAvs  that 
the  apex-beat  may  be  strong,  and  far  to 
the  left,  in  some  unusual  cases  of  adher- 
ent pericardium.  In  this  patient,  a  girl, 
the  impulse  was  heavins;  and  extensive, 
and  Avas  violent  far  to  the  left  of  the  nip- 
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pie  line,  and  beneath  the  sixth  rib.  The 
iecoiul  souucl  was  very  loud  over  the  pul- 
monary artery,  but  was  absent  at  the 
ape.K  M.  Aran  likewise  describes  a  case 
ot'  adherent  pericardium,  in  which  the 
ancK-beat  was  present  in  the  sixth  space, 
three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  sternum, 
and  the  systolic  impulse  was  strong  and 
proo-ressive,  and  was  not  followed  by  a 
diastole  impulse.  Skoda  takes  exception 
to  my  observation  that  the  apex  protruded 
extensively  to  the  left  in  two  of  my  cases 
published  in  1844,  given  briefly  above  at 
pp  608,  609.  We  shall  see  that  the  apex- 
beat  is  usually  feeble,  and  does  not  often 
extend  fiir  to  the  left  in  cases  of  adherent 
pericardium ;  but  it  was  certainly  other- 
wise in  this  case  of  Dr.  Markhain,  in  that 
of  M.  Aran,  and,  I  would  say,  also  in  my 
two  published  cases.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  this  patient,  and  in  the  other  cases 
lust  given,  there  was  no  sign  character- 
istic of  adherent  pericardium. 

The  next  instance  was  too  ill  for  care- 
ful physical  examination,  and  presented  a 
feature  unusual  in  cases  with  pericardial 
adhesions.     The  healthy   impulse  was 
much  more  diffused  than  natural,  being 
present  in  the  epigastric  space  and  four  or 
five  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  lower  ribs 
retracted  during  the  diastole,  which  is  a 
rare  occurrence.    The  apex-beat,  which 
was  felt  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  spaces,  did 
not  extend  outwards  so  far  as  the  nipple 
line.   The  two  following  instances  present 
features  that  were  sufficient  to  character- 
ize them  during  life  as  being  affected  with 
adherent  pericardium.     In  the  first  of 
these  cases,  the  left  ventricle  was  hyper- 
trophied,  the  right  ventricle  was  small, 
and  both  the  auricles  were  very  large. 
The  apex-beat  was  seated  in  the  sixth 
space,  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  nipple 
line,  and  5^  inches  from  the  sternum,  and 
in  spite  of  "the  great  and  extensive  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  was  feeble. 
The  second  sound,  which  was  heard  over 
the  right  ventricle,  was  faint  at  the  apex. 
There  was,  on  the  54th  day  after  admis- 
sion, a  diffused  impulse  chiefly  over  the 
cardiac  cartilages,  extending  down  to  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage,  and  to  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage.    The  impulse  advanced 
quickly  and  fell  back  suddenly  during  the 
systole,  and  was  followed  with  a  sharp 
sudden  shock  or  jerk  over  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  impulse.    There  was  slight 
pulsation  of  the  liver  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage.     Breathing  was  rather  high, 
the  movement  being  chiefly  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  with  retraction  at  its 
lower  part.    The  other  case,  equally  re- 
markable, and  the  last  of  the  series  with 
mitral  incompetence,  had  points  of  close 
resemblance  to  the  last,  with  points  of 
marked  diflerence.    In  this  case  the  front 
of  the  heart  adhered  strongly  to  tlie  inner 
surface  of  the  sternum  through  the  me- 


dium of  the  pericardium.    The  walls  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  were  much 
hypertrophied,  while  the  left  ventricle 
was  only  somewhat  thickened  ;  thus  re- 
versing the  conditions  that  were  present 
in  thelbrmer  case.    There  was  some  ful- 
ness over  the  region  of  the  heart.  The 
impulse  over  the  heart,  and  especially 
over  the  right  ventricle,  was  very  exten- 
sive, spreading  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  cartilage;  and  from  the  right 
cartilages,  across  the  sternum  and  ensi- 
form cartilage,  to  the  sixth  left  space,  an 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  nipple  line. 
The  impulse  was  pecuhar,  and  told  re- 
markably on  the  sternum,  first  heaving 
that  bone  forwards  with  sudden  force,  and 
then  drawing  it  backwards  with  great 
streno-th.    "The  heart"  (or  rather  the 
front'of  the  chest)  "seemed  to  be  dragged 
backwards   during  each  systole.  The 
apex-beat  was  feeble,  low  down,  and  far 
to  the  left,  in  the  sixth  space,  an  inch  and 
a  half  beyond  the  nipple  line.    There  was 
some  pulsation  of  the  hver  in  the  epigas- 
tric region.    The  second  sound  was  loud 
and  plunging  over  the  right  ventricle,  and 
feeble  at  the  apex,  where  a  mitral  mur- 
mur was  loud  and  extensive.  After- 
wards the  fulness  over  the  heart,  and  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  impulse  lessened, 
but  the  beat  of  the  heart  retained  its  re- 
markable character,  first  advancing,  and 
then  forcibly  retracting,  during  the  sys- 
tole.   Later  still  the  apex-beat,  which 
was  very  weak,  extended  only  a  very 
little  beyond  the  nipple  line.  Notwith- 
standing this  contraction  of  the  region  of 
the  impulse,  it  extended  from  right  to  left 
over  a  width  of  six  inches.    A  deep  in- 
spiration caused  a  marked  lowering  of  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  region  of 
the  impulse,  in  spite  of  its  great  extent. 
After  a  few  days  he  became  drowsy,  felt 
tight  in  the  chest,  and  died  three  weeks 
after  his  admission."     It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  while  in  the  previous  case  a 
diastolic  shock  or  back-stroke  followed 
the  systolic  retraction,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  systolic  advance  ;  in  this  case 
there  is  no  note  of  back-stroke,  though  I 
cannot  vouch  for  its  absence  ;  but  the  sud- 
den systolic  heave  followed  by  a  forcible 
systolic  retraction  of  the  sternum  and  car- 
tilages, as  if  those  parts  were  dragged 
backwards  by  the  heart  clinging,  as  it 
were,  to  its  buckler,  pointed  definitely  to 
adherent  pericardium  as  the  cause  of  the 
chain  of  signs. 

The  two  cases  of  adherent  pericadium 
with  mitral-aortic  incompetence  present, 
like  the  last  two  cases,  physical  features 
that  denote  the  presence  of  the  adhesions, 
though  not  perhaps  with  the  same  em- 
phasis as  the  two  first  related.  In  the 
first  case,  a  youth,  the  heart  was  of  very 
great  size,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the 
left  lung.   On  his  admission,  three  months 
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before  his  death,  the  impulse  was  gradual, 
hut  i!n(l{!d  al)rui)lly  with  a  slioi-k  ;  aud 
extcutled  troui  Lhc'ihinl  carLllage  to  the 
sixlh,  hut  scarcely  Ijeyoiid  tlie  iii])i)lc 
Hue  ;  there  was  also  a  uiarked  gcueral 
l)ulsatiou  over  the  wiiole  liver,  hotii  in 
I'ruut  and  at  the  right  side.  A  month 
later  the  impulse!  iiad  extended  itmill'  to 
the  led,  hcing  dilliisod,  and  sliaklug  the 
whole  of  tiiat  side  of  the  chest,  the  apex- 
beat  being  an  inch  aud  a  half  to  the  left 
of  the  nipple  line.  Afterwards  the  im- 
pulse extended  more  to  the  right  and  was 
felt  in  the  epigastrium,  but  its  character- 
istic features  are  not  again  descril)e(l. 
The  other  instanee  was  a  boy,  and  in 
him  the  heart,  which  was  considerai)ly 
enlarged,  clung  so  close  to  the  sternum 
and  cartilages  that  it  was  found  best  to 
remove  the  viscera  en  masse  from  behind. 
There  was  fulness  over  the  cardiac  re- 
gion, and  the  beat  of  the  heart,  which 
■^vas  extensive,  reaching  down  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  sternum,  and  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  seventh  cartilage, 
was  of  a  peculiar  character,  beginning 
with  a  diffused  heaving  impulse,  which 
gave  way  to  a  sudden  and  sharp  retrac- 
tion. He  always  said,  after  this  exami- 
nation, that  he  felt  better,  though  he 
really  was  not  so,  and  eight  days  later  he 
died. 

The  two  remaining  cases  with  adherent 
pericardium  had  mitral  contraction.  In 
one  of  them,  a  young  woman,  the  heart 
was  very  large ;  the  impulse  extended 
from  the  second  space  to  the  seventh  cos- 
tal cartilage  and  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and,  even  when  she  lay  on  the  left  side, 
the  apex  beat  was  feeble.  As  in  the  last 
case,  there  was  strong  pulsation  over  the 
whole  liver,  extending  from  the  front  to 
the  back.  The  remaining  case  with  ad- 
herent pericardium  and  mitral  contrac- 
tion was  observed  by  me  in  Nottingham 
in  1835,  and  although  it  presents  no  signs 
characteristic  of  the  adhesions,  is  perhaps 
of  interest,  as  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
earliest  case  in  which  the  so-called  pre- 
systolic murmur  was  described.  The  size 
of  the  heart  is  not  given,  but  there  Avas 
no  hypertrophy  of  either  ventricle.  The 
mitral  opening  was  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. A  thrill,  extending  over  a  large 
space,  was  communicated  to  the  haiid 
when  applied  over  the  apex,  which  was 
terminated  by  a  jcirk.  A  peculiar  pur- 
ring sound  was  heard  fit  the  apex,  tlie 
vibrations  being  longer  and  louden-  as  the 
time  progressed,  the  sound  ending  in  a 
strong,  loud,  clear  jerk,  synchronous  with 
the  pulsation.  The  sound  occupied  two- 
fourths  of  the  time,  no  other  being  audi- 
ble at  the  apex. 

Itesujrd  of  the  Physkal  Signs  observed  in 
Cases  of  Adherent  Pericardium. — The 
steady  retraction  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
sternum  during  the  whole  of  the  systole  | 


I  ()f  tiie  ventricles,  and  the  sudden  starting 
forwards  of  the  lower  half  of  the  stermun 
at  the  begiimiiig  of  the  diastole  with  a 
return  shock  or  blow,  was  observed  in  my 
own  case,  jjublished'  in  1844,  and  in  one 
of  Skoda's  given  in  lHrr2. 

The  drawing  inwards  of  the  cardiac 
intercostal  sjiaces  during  the  systole  was 
first  observed  by  Ilcim,  and  afterwards 
by  Dr.  AVilliams,  by  Skoda  in  tli  ree  cases, 
and  by  Ccjka  in  three  more. 

This  sign,  which  is  sometimes  present 
in  other  cases  renders  the  existence  of 
adherent  pericardium  jjrohable,  and  es])e- 
cially  if  this  sign  is  still  present  when  the 
patient  draws  a  deep  ln-(;ath  ;  Init  if  it  is 
followed  by  a  diastolic  shock  the  diagno- 
sis of  that  affection  is  certain.  The  ex- 
istence indeed  of  a  diastolic  back-stroke 
taken  by  itself  pronounces  that  the  heart 
is  adherent.  This  sign,  Avhich  generally 
gives  the  impression  of  a  double  impulse, 
was  first  noticed  by  Sander;  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Hope  in  four  cases  of  adherent 
pericardium  ;  in  the  two  typical  instances 
just  given  and  described  respectively  by 
myself  and  by  Skoda,  who  observed  it  in 
another  instance  ;  by  Cejka  in  one,  and  by 
myself  in  two  others  given  above. 

A  double  movement  of  the  systolic  im- 
pulse, first  forwards  with  a  heaving 
motion,  then  backwards  with  a  forcible 
retraction,  was  observed  by  m^-self  in  a 
case  in  the  Nottingham  Hospital,  to  the 
description  of  which  Skoda  takes  excep- 
tion, and  afterwards  in  three  other  cases 
in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  The  outward 
pressure,  equal  in  every  direction,  of  the 
blood  contained  in  the  ventricle  during  its 
contraction  naturally  forces  forwards  the 
walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  systole.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  systole,  the  adherent 
sternum  resists  the  contraction  of  the 
heart,  but  in  the  struggle  the  bone  yields, 
and  is  drawn  forcibly  inwards  by  the 
active  ventricle. 

The  non-diminution  of  the  region  of 
pericardial  dulness  and  of  the  impulse 
was  observed  by  Dr.  "Williams  ;  and  the 
absence  of  change  in  the  position  of  these 
signs  when  the  patient  lay  on  the  left  side 
was  noticed  by  Dr.  Law. 

The  non-diminuti(m  of  the  area  of  peri- 
cardial dulness  and  imjjulse  is  undoubt- 
edly a  valuable  sign  of  adherent  pericar- 
dium ;  in  one  of  my  cases,  however,  the 
im]iulse  below  was  unusually  strong  at  the 
end  of  expiration,  and  in  another  of  them 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  im- 
pulse palpably  descended  during  a  deep 
inspiration.  This  is  indeed  different  from 
the  diminution  of  the  extent  of  dulness 
and  impulse,  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, from  the  bodily  transfer  during  a 
deep  breath  of  the  seat  of  the  dulness  and 
impulse  from  the  cnrdiac  cartilages  and 
the  first  sjiace  near  tlie  nipple,  to  the  epi- 
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over  that  artery  is  moderately  loud,  or 
prolonged,  or  even  murmuring  ;  and  the 
second  sound,  though  perhaps  rather 
loud,  ceases  to  be  intensified. 

The  mitral  murmur  is  usually  softer 
and  less  grave  in  tone  than  tlio  tricuspid, 
being  more  like  a  bellows-sound  ;  it  ap- 
pears also  to  be  deeper  ;  and  its  point  of 
greatest  intensity  is  situated  to  the  left  of 
tile  nipple,  and," in  endocarditis,  towards 
tlie  axilla.  When  the  mitral  nmriuur  is 
loud  and  vibrating,  and  especially  if  ac- 
companied by  a  thrill  over  the  apex,  per- 
ceptible to  the  finger,  it  is  heard  very  ex- 
tensively, I'adiatiug  in  every  direction. 
It  tlien  becomes  audible  over  the  right 
ventricle.  Tliis  transmitted  mitral  mur- 
mur over  that  ventricle  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  tricuspid  murmur  origin- 
ating within  the  right  ventricle  itself; 
for  the  transmitted  or  mitral  murmur  is 
accompanied  and  more  or  less  masked  by 
the  normal  first  sound  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  while  the  immediate  or  tricusi)id 
murmur,  besides  being  grave  and  shal- 
low, begins  with  an  accent,  and  is  insep- 
arably incorporated  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  right  ventricle. 

"When  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  mur- 
murs coexist,  it  is  usually  easy  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other  upon  the 
principles  just  stated  ;  for  the  tricuspid 
murmur  over  the  right  ventricle  is  then 
palpal)ly  more  superficial  tiian  the  apex 
murmur,  instead  of  being  less  so,  as  it  is 
wiien  the  mitral  is  alone  audible  ;  the  first 
sound  of  the  right  ventricle  does  not  mask 
or  mulHe  the  nmrniur  ;  and  the  difference 
in  tone  of  the  two  murmurs  is  perceptible, 
the  mitral  being  soft  and  smooth,  the  tri- 
cuspid grave  or  vibrating.  Two  cases 
were  typical  instances  of  this  difference  in 
tone  of  the  two  murmurs  when  thus  coex- 
isting ;  in  one  of  them  the  mitral  murmur 
was  a  soft  bellows-sound,  while  the  tri- 
cuspid murnmr  was  grave  ;  and  in  the 
other  the  tricuspid  murmur  was  harsh 
and  grating,  wliile  the  mitral  was  soft. 
When  the  mitral  murmur  is  rasping  and 
vibrating  in  character,  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  presence  of  a  conjoint 
tricuspid  murmur  is  increased.  An  in- 
stance of  this  was  presented  by  a  patient 
in  whom  the  apex  murmur  was  short  and 
rasping,  while  there  was  a  bellows  sound 
over  the  riglit  ventricle.  Here  the  rasp- 
ing mitral  murmur  might  have  become 
softened  by  its  transmission  throu"-h  the 
ventricle. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  a  tricuspid  murmur  and  a° fric- 
tion sound,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
nuu-mur-like  in  character,  as  it  frequently 
IS  at  the  beginning  and  towards  the  end 
of  an  attack  of  pericarditis.  The  chief 
pomts  of  distinction  are— that  the  friction 
sound  is  usually  double  or  to-and-fro  in 
character  ;  the  tricuspid  murmur  beinc^ 
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single  :  the  friction  sound  is  not  exactly 
rhythmical  with  the  heart  sounds,  those 
sounds  being  readily  heard  distinct  from 
the  friction  sound  when  that  sound  is  not 
loud  and  grating,  so  as  to  extinguish 
every  other  noise  ;  tlie  tricuspid  murnmr 
is  incorporated  with  the  heart  sounds ; 
the  friction  sounds  starts  olf  without  a 
shock,  and  retains  the  same  tone  through- 
out ;  the  tricuspid  murmur  begins  with 
an  accent  or  shock.  The  pressure  test 
usually  clears  up  every  doubt.  When  the 
stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle with  increased  force,  the  tricuspid 
murmur  may  be  intensified,  but  is  not 
materially  changed  in  character  ;  while 
the  friction  sound  is  usually  both  intensi- 
fied and  changed  in  tone,  it  ceases  to  be 
murmuring,  and  becomes  grazing,  rub- 
bing, grating,  or  creaking  in  character. 

When  pericarditis  supervenes  upon  a 
tricuspid  murmur,  the  pressure  test  is 
sometimes  in  the  early  stage  almost  essen- 
tial to  the  discovery  of  the  friction  sound  ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  patient  under 
these  circumstances  is  so  ill  that  you  can- 
not make  pressure.  Local  i)ain  will  then 
usually  guide  the  treatment,  and  time 
will  clear  up  the  obscurity. 

In  five  of  my  cases,  aortic  regurgitation 
was  accompanied  by  a  tricuspid  murmur ; 
and  in  two  of  these  by  a  mitral  murmur 
also. 

Cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic  regur- 
gitation present  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  so  may  cause 
tension  of  the  pulmonary  arterj'  and  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  ,  -  more,  however, 
owing  to  the  inflammation  of  the  interior 
of  the  left  cavities  and  the  mitral  valve 
itself,  than  to  the  aortic  regurgitation, 
which  is  rarely  sufficient  in  volume  to  in- 
duce congestion  in  the  lungs.  This  is 
shown  by  the  clinical  flxct  that  there  were 
four  instances  with  tricuspid  murmur  in 
the  sixteen  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which 
there  was  recent  aortic  regurgitation,  in 
seven  of  which  there  Avas  initral  regurgi- 
tation also  ;  Avhile  there  was  no  instance 
of  tricuspid  murmur  in  the  fourteen  cases 
of  endocarditis  in  which  there  was  aortic 
regurgitation  owing  to  the  previous  dis- 
ease of  the  valve,  in  one-half  of  Avhich 
cases  there  was  mitral  regurgitation  also. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  in 
three  cases  of  endo-pericarditis ;  and  in 
two  of  those  cases  the  murnuir  was  per- 
sistent ;  while  in  one  of  them  it  disap- 
peared, after  the  recovery  from  acute 
rheumatism. 

I  will  give  here  the  ])roportion  in  which 
a  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  in  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  with  endocarditis 
under  my  care  from  October,  1866,  to 
1869,  treated  by  moans  of  rest. 

There  were  altogether  31  cases  of  endo- 
carditis in  a  total  of  74  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, and  in  none  of  those  tliirty-one  cases 
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was  ono  tricuspid  niiirmm-  present  witli- 
oiil  ii  initnii  or  oUicr  iiiiinmir. 

Wliil(!  liic  tricuspid  iiiiiniuir  utmccom- 
l)anied  l)y  auotiicr  iiiuriiiiir  was  absent  in 
tliosc  cases;  aitli()ii;,r|i  it  was  present  in 
the  proportion  ol'oiu;  in  eifj;iit  ol"  sucli  pa- 
tients treated  dnriiifr  tlit;  prijvious  lifli-en 
years  ;  tlu;  pro])ortion  in  wlucii  tlie  con- 
Joint  trirnspid  and  nntral  nuirmurs  were 
present  was  I'ldly  maintained  in  tiie  cases 
treated  by  rest.  Mitral  re,i,airgitation  was 
present  witliont  aortic  regurgitation  in 
twenty  of  those  cases,  and  of  tliese,  tri- 
cuspid niurnuir  was  present  in  nine,  or  if 
we  add  two  doubtful  cases,  in  eleven  in- 
stances. 

In  none  of  these  instances  did  the  tri- 
cuspid murmur  precede  the  mitral;  in 
four  the  two  murmurs  appeared  at  the 
same  time  ;  in  four  the  mitral  preceded 
the  tricuspid  murmur  hv  from  one  to 
three  days,  and  in  one  (if-,)  by  nine  days. 

la  three  of  these  cases  the  mitral  mur- 
mur outlived  the  tricuspid  ;  in  two  it  was 
the  reverse  ;  in  three  they  were  combined 
to  the  last,  and  in  the  remaining  case  the 
mitral  murmur  probably  lasted  beyond 
the  tricuspid. 

The  relation  of  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound  over  the  right  ventricle  to  tricuspid 
murmur  will  be  considered  at  pa^es  628 
639.  ^  °  ' 


II-— Cases  of  Khettmatic  Endocak- 
DiTis  WITH  A  Mitral  Mubsiur. 

The  mitral  and  the  tricuspid  valves, 
while  they  correspond  in  general  struc- 
ture and  function,  differ  essentially  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  their 
flaps  and  in  the  whole  scttingof  the  valve. 

The  tricuspid  valve,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  is  composed  of  three  great  flaps 
and  several  intervening  small  ones,  which 
meet  somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the 
valve  ;  and  the  aponeurotic  ring  which 
forms  the  base  of  those  flaps  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  bv  muscular  walls.  (See  fio-s 
47,  48,  p.  385  ;  and  fjgs.  59,  60,  61,  pp. 
395,396.)  '  '^^ 

In  liealth,  when  the  ventricle  is  not 
over-distended,  the  flaps  of  the  valves 
adapt  themselves  to  each  other  perfectly, 
and  close  the  tricuspid  aperture  com- 
pletely during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle. 

AVhen,  however,  the  cavity  is  over- 
distended,  as  it  is  ifnder  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, the  flaps  of  the  valve  adapt 
themselves  only  partially  to  each  other, 
especially,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  at 
the  meeting-point  of  the  three  great  flaps, 
and  regurgitation  ensues.  Tlie  so-called 
"safety-valve"  function  of  the  valve  is 
thus  brought  into  plav,  with  the  efl'ect  of 


relieving  the  tension  of  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  and  throwing  the  blood  backwards 
upon  the  v(;iiis  of  the  system. 

The  result  is  that  the  tricusjjid  murmur 
IS,  with  rare  exceptions,  not  a  sign  of  in- 
flanmiatioii  of  that  valve,  but  of  the  over- 
distension ol'  the  right  ventricle,  cau8(;d 
by  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  lungs.  ° 

The  mitral  valve  is  foi-med  of  one  great 
seini  unar  or  convc.'x  flaf),  the  bast;  of 
wiiicii  IS  incorporated  with  the  powerful 
aponeurotic  structure  that  is  continuous 
with  the  two  posterior  sinuses  of  the  aorta ; 
and  of  a  crescentic  or  horse-shoe  llap, 
complex  in  structure,  being  formed  of 
three  segments,  set  in  the  muscular  walls 
at  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle.    The  set- 
ting of  the  base  of  the  valve  is  therefore 
two-thirds  muscular  and  one-third  apo- 
neurotic.   There  is  no  tendency  in  the 
aperture  to  widen  outwards  at  the  base  of 
the  valve  equally  in  all  directions,  for  the 
aponeurotic    structure,    when  healthy, 
though  elastic,  is  practically  unyielding. 
The  single  anterior  semilunar  flap,  held 
in  check  by  its  proper  cords  and  fleshy 
columns,  fills  up  the  posterior  crescentic 
flap  with  perfect  adaptation.    The  edges 
of  the  opposed  flaps  press  against  each 
other  Avith  increasing  force  in  proportion 
to  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  blood  on 
their  under  surfaces  ;  and  the  over-disten- 
sion of  the  left  cavity  does  not,  owing  to 
the  structure  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
readily  t(?nd  to  widen  the  orifice  and  open 
up  the  valve.    The  healthy  mitral  valve, 
therefore,  when  the  left  ventricle  is  not 
greatly  enlarged,  possesses  only  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  backward  pres- 
sure or  forward  resistance  a  function  like 
the  "safety-valve"  function  of  regurgita- 
tion with  winch  the  tricuspid  vah-e  is 
endowed.    Such  a  function  of  the  mitral 
valve  would  indeed  be  the  opposite  of  a 
"  safety"  valve  function,  for  it  would  im- 
mediately endanger  the  lungs  by  throwing 
the  blood  backwards  upon  their  vessels^ 
(See  figs.  47,  48,  page  385  ;  and  figs.  52-58, 
pp.  391-393.)        °        '         o  , 
The  result  is  that  when  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  over-distended,  it  relieves  itself 
backwards  through  the  tricuspid  aperture 
upon  the  veins  of  the  system  ;  and  that 
when  the  left  ventricle  is  over-distended, 
it,  with  rare  exceptions,  relieves  itself 
directly  forwards  upon  the  arteries  of  the 
system,  and  so  the  lungs  are  spared  in 
both  instances. 

I  derive  the  more  important  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  this  view  from  the  well- 
understood  pathological  history  of  aortic 
regurgitation  from  widening  of  the  orifice 
of  the  aorta,  owing  to  atheroma  of  its 
walls.  In  those  cases  the  cavity  of  the 
left  ventricle  becomes  greatl}-,  sometimes 
enormously,  enlarged,  and  yet  I  know  of 
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comparatively  few  instances  of  this  kind 
in  wliich  the  mitral  valve  was  therelore 
incompetent.  „ 

Mitral  rc'i-urgitation,  without  disease  ot 
the  structure  of  the  valves,  occurs  most 
frequently  among  cases  in  which^here  is 
<Ti-eat  arterial  tension  owing  to  Bright  s 
disease,  and  great  consequent  distension 
of  the  left  ventricle  ;  in  which  cases  there 
is  often  also  an  atheromatous,  or  thick- 
ened state  of  the  mitral  valve,  with,  as  an 
effect,  widening  of  the  fibrous  portion  ot 
that  aperture,  and  possible  regurgitation. 

Mitral  murmur  is,  as  a  rule,  neither  a 
sic^n  of  over-distension  of  the  left  ven- 
trTcle,  nor  of  a  supply  of  blood  to  that 
cavity  too  small  in  amount,  or  too  thin  in 

quality.  „      .,  , 

Tlie  existence  then  of  a  mitral  murmur 
in  a  first  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  is  a 
direct  sign  of  inflammation  affecting  the 
left  side  of  the  heart. 

Mitral  regurgitation,  not  connected  with 
previous  disease  of  the  valve,  and  without 
aortic  regurgitation,  was  present  in  50 
out  of  107  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis 
under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
from  1851  to  186G,  and  in  20  of  31  such 
cases  treated  by  rest  from  1866  to  1869. 
In  twenty-five  of  the  earlier  series  of  cases 
the  murmur  had  disappeared,  and  in  ten 
others  it  was  lessening  at  the  time  of  the 
patient's  recovery,  while  in  fourteen  of 
them  the  murmur  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  it  was  absent  in .  one  and 
present  in  the  other  of  two  fatal  cases  of 
mitral  endocarditis  at  the  time  of  death. 
In  the  cases  of  the  later  series  the  cor- 
responding numbers  were  thirteen,  four, 
and  three,  the  latter  being  the  only  cases 
in  which  the  murmur  was  established  at 
the  time  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

In  one-half  of  the  cases  of  both  sets  the 
mitral  murmur  was  heard  on  the  day  of 
admission  or  the  next  day  ;  the  numbers 
being  28  in  50  of  the  first  set,  and  9  in  20 
of  the  second  set.  The  murmur  pre- 
sented itself  within  six  days  of  admission 
in  tliree-fourths  of  the  remainder,  or 
seventeen  of  the  earlier  and  nine  of  the 
later  series,  and  from  8  to  17  days  after 
admission  in  the  remaining  cases,  amount- 
ing to  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  thirty-seven  cases  of  endo- 
carditis, combining  the  two  series,  admit- 
ted with  mitral  murmur,  one-third,  or 
eleven,  had  been  ill  from  2  to  7  days, 
nearly  one-half,  or  fifteen,  from  8  to  14 
days,  six  from  2  to  4  weeks,  two  for  a  longer 
time,  and  three  for  an  unknown  period. 

The  mitral  murmur  became  audible 
after  admission  in  thirty-six  cases,  and  of 
these  the  murmur  appeared  in  six  during 
the  first  7  days,  in  eleven  from  8  to  14 
days,  and  in  eight  from  15  to  28  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  in  six  at  a  later  period  ;  and  in 
three  at  a  time  unknown. 


The  mitral  murmur  may  be  present  in 
full  force  on  the  third  day  of  the  attack, 
or  its  appearance  may  be  delayed  until 
the  fortieth  day.  In  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  cases,  amounting  to  one-fourth,  it  is 
developed  during  the  first  week,  and  in 
the  larger  number,  or  two-thirds,  before 
the  end  of  the  second  week. 

General  illness.  — In  nearly  every  case 
of  endocarditis  the  patient  presents  great 
or  considerable  general  illness.  Thus  in 
sixty-two  of  the  seventy- one  cases  of 
mitral  endocarditis  the  illness  was  great 
or  considerable,  in  two  it  was  definite, 
and  in  five  it  was  slight ;  while  in  two 
there  is  no  description  of  the  general  state 
of  the  patient. 

In  most  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule  of  the  presence  of  great  general  ill- 
ness in  these  cases,  the  murmur  was 
established  at  the  time  of  their  admission, 
and  the  severity  of  the  attack  was  already 
mitigated  or  passing  away. 

Those  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
endocarditis,  present  a  very  different  as- 
pect, since  in  scarcely  one-third  of  them 
was  there  considerable  general  illness. 

As  might  be  expected,  constitutional 
illness  was  more  severe  and  frequent  in 
those  instances  in  which  there  was  a 
threat  of  endocarditis,  though  its  exist- 
ence was  not  actually  demonstrated  by 
valvular  incompetence,  since  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  them  the  general  illness  was 
either  great  or  considerable. 

The  illness  in  cases  of  endocarditis  is 
peculiar.  It  difters  from  and  is  super- 
added to  that  due  to  simple  rheumatic 
infianimation  of  the  joints,  and  is  such  as 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  physician  to 
the  state  of  the  heart. 

The  face  may  be  flushed  all  over,  the 
forehead,  nose,  lips  and  chin  being  of  as 
high  a  color  as  the  cheeks,  a  state  that  is 
usually  associated  with  profuse  perspira- 
tion, drops  of  sweat  standing  in  beads  on 
the  surface— a  condition,  however,  that 
may  be  present  in  cases  with  severe  affec- 
tion of  the  joints  without  endocarditis. 
Thus  when  endocarditis  exists  the  face 
loses  the  brightness,  glow,  and  smooth- 
ness, and  the  variety  of  hue  and  tone  of 
health,  and  becomes  clouded,  being  dusky, 
dull,  or  ashy  in  hue,  or  glazed,  or  unduly 
white,  or  even  of  a  bluish  tint,  _  The 
countenance,  no  longer  expressive  of 
interest  in  things  and  persons  around,  or 
even  of  pain  in  the  limbs,  is  marked  by 
internal  trouble.  The  aspect  of  the  pa- 
tient is  altered,  often  profoundly  so,  being 
anxious,  depressed,  or  indifferent.  The 
eye  loses  its  lustre  and  expression,  and 
becomes  heavy  and  dull. 

Sleep  is  often  absent,  the  nights  being 
restless  ;  but  this  is  perliaps  more  often 
due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  than 
to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  heart. 
The  nervous  system  is  often  gravely 
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aflectcd.  Dolirium  at  iiif^ht,  the  patient 
wniidoriny,  iiuitLcriiij^,  uiul  c()iiii)liiiiiiu<r, 
is  occasioiiiil,  l)nL  rare  ;  it  occurred  in 
two  inslane(•^s,  in  wiilcli  tiie  alleclion  of 
tlie  lieart  \va»  evidently  the  i)riniary  ex- 
citin^j  cause  of  tlie  mental  trouble.  In 
another  i)atient  the  head  wa.s  confused  on 
the  third  day. 

Ciioreal  movements,  as  we  have  Keen, 
art',  in  some  instances  a  delinite  effect  of 
endocarditis,  especially  ol'  the  non-rheu- 
matic kind,  trac(!able  frequently  to  cere- 
hral  embolism  ;  but  choreal  movements, 
and  indeed  embolism,  were  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  ray  cases  of  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis uncomplicated  with  pericarditis. 
In  one  instance  the  patient,  previously 
anxious,  and  with  sordes  on  his  teeth, 
was  nervous  and  (idgetty  ;  and  in  another, 
starting  appeared  oh  the  Gth  day,  having 
been  preceded  on  the  4th  day  by  pain  in 
the  heart. 

Sickness  is  occasionally  present.  It 
was  so  in  four  of  my  cases.  These  cases, 
however,  point  not  to  the  stomach  as  the 
cause  of  sickness,  but  rather  and  usually 
to  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
more  immediately  to  that  of  the  hraiu  it- 
self ;  as  in  a  case  in  which  giddiness  and 
sickness  appeared  together,  and  in  an- 
other in  winch  sickness  was  preceded  by 
restlessness. 

Failure  in  the  power  of  the  heart  is  an 
oeeasional  occurrence  in  cases  of  endo- 
carditis. Thus,  two  of  my  patients  were 
attacked  with  fainting.  '  One  of  these 
fainted  on  the  day  of  admission,  and 
again  on  the  thirteenth,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  sick,  so  that  failure  of  the 
heart  may  be  a  cause  of  sickness.  In  the 
other  case  pain  in  the  heart  and  fainting 
appeared  on  the  seventeenth  day  after 
admission.  We  may  fairly  attribute  the 
fainting  in  these  cases  to  the  actual  fail- 
ure of  the  heart  itself,  caused  by  the  in- 
ternal inflammation  of  that  organ. 

The  pulse  is  often  quick,  feeble,  and 
fluctuating.  I  believe  that  it  is  dichrot- 
ous,  but  I  have  not  employed  the  sphyg- 
niograph  in  any  case  of  endocarditis,  being 
perhaps  deterred  by  the  state  of  the  Avrist. 

Perspiration  is  often  especially  profuse 
and  of  long  continuance  ;  sudamina  being 
also  present  in  some  of  the  more  severe 
cases. 

The  breathing  is  usually  affected,  being 
more  or  less  quickened.  In  rare  instances 
pulmonary  apoplexy  or  extravasation  is 
the  result  of  the  difTiculty  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs,  which  is  the 
general  effect,  varying  in  degree,  of  endo- 
carditis. 

The  chain  of  symptoms  here  described 
points  mainly  to  the  affection  of  two  great 
functions.  The  nervous  power  is  lowered ; 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  fine  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  the  body 
is  enfeebled. 
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Pain  in  the  Eeijion  of  the  7/eari.— Pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  sometimes 
sev(!re  and  lasting,  somelimeij  slight  or 
transient,  amounting  perhaps  only  to 
uneasiness,  was  jH-esent  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  tlie  cases  of  tricusjjid  and  of 
mitral  nnjrmur  belonging  to  the  earlier 
series,  and  in  one-half  of  the  later  sifries, 
treated  by  rest.  If  to  these  we  add  other 
eases  having  mitral  or  trieusi>id  nmrniur 
in  which  there  was  pain  in  (he  l(;ft  iside,  or 
in  the  chest ;  the  projjortion  thus  aflected 
reaches  to  nearly  one-half  in  the  first  se- 
ries, and  to  fully  one-half  in  the  second. 

The  pain  in  the  heart  was  sometimes, 
but  not  generally,  severe.  In  a  few  in- 
stances tlie  pain  was  increased  or  excited 
by  pressure.  We  may  fairly  inler  that  in 
those  cases  pericarditis  was  inmiinent  or 
was  actually  present,  though  not,  except 
in  rare  instances,  with  such  intensity  as 
to  cause  even  a  transient  friction  sound. 

Palpitation  was  very  rarely  complained 
of,  but  fainting,  as  I  liave  already  stated, 
occurred  in  two  instances, 

Prolomjation  of  the  First  Sound  occur- 
ring during  the  Early  Period  of  Mitral 
Endocarditis. — In  one-half  of  my  patients 
affected  with  mitral  regurgitation,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  a  nmrmur  was  established 
at  the  time  of  admission.  In  one-half  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  raurnmr  was  not 
thus  established,  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound  preceded,  and  was  merged  into,  the 
murmur.  In  all  but  one  of  those  cases  the 
first  sound  was  prolonged  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission, and  in  that  case  aud  two  others 
a  tricuspid  murmur  was  then  in  full  play. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  was  likewise  her- 
alded by  pi-olongation  of  the  first  sound 
in  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which  that 
murmur  was  not  already  present  at  the 
time  of  admission. 

In  a  number  of  the  cases,  the  exact 
position  of  the  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound  was  not  defined  ;  but  wherever  it 
was  so,  the  mitral  nmrmur  was  preceded 
by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  at  the 
apex  ;  and  the  tricuspid  murmur  by  pro- 
longation of  the  first  sound  over  the  front 
of  the  heart,  or  the  right  ventricle. 

I  think  that  no  cardiac  sign  is  more 
readily  recognized  than  prolongation  of 
the  first  sound,  and  yet  there  is  none  so 
difficult  to  define.  That  this  is  so,  how- 
ever, is  natural,  for  it  is  a  transition 
sound.  It  forms,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  transition  from  a  clear  healthy  first 
sound  to  a  nuu-nuir ;  and  as  we  shall  see, 
at  a  later  period,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases,  it  forms  a  transition  between  a 
mitral  or  tricuspid  murmur  when  dying 
out,  and  the  restoration  of  the  healthy 
first  sound.  In  one-half  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  i)rf)longation  preceded  the  nmr- 
mur, there  was  a  double  transition,  the 
nuirnnu"  being  both  preceded  and  followed 
by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound.  This 
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pr  iloivation  is  sometimes  so  like  a  mur-  | 
mm-  tlTat  ii;  is  ditliciilt  to  make  tlie  dis- 
tinction, and  tliis  is  especially  the  case 
just  before  tlie  time  of  transition,  when 
the  prolonsation  precedes  the  murmur  ; 
and  just-atter  that  time,  wheu  it  follows 
the  linirmur.  . 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is  the 
absence  of  silence  and  the  presence  of  a 
wavering,  grave,  feeble  sound  during  the 
interval"  between  the  first  and  second 
sounds.  It  is  not  the  prolongation  of  the 
shock  of  the  first  sound  which  is  itself 
siiniificant,  being  sometimes  a  precursor  of 
tlfe  more  telling  signs  of  endocarditis. 
The  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is  not 
the  same  a"s  the  natural  loud  vibrating 
character  of  that  sound  over  the  super- 
ficial cardiac  region  which  is  almost 
always  present  in  cases  of  ansemia,  when 
the  'muscular  force  of  the  ventricles  is 
maintained,  and  even  in  excess,  but  when 
the  blood  is  scanty  and  thin,  being  de- 
ficient in  red  corpuscles. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is,  I  re- 
peat, a  feeble,  indeterminate,  wavering 
sound,  that  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  sounds,  which  space  is 
silent  in  health.  It  presents  every  grada- 
tion, from  a  sound  so  feeble  tliat  it  is  with 
difficulty  discovered,  to  a  sound  so  mur- 
murlike that  it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  murmur  into  wliich  it  so 
often  ripens.  Prolongation  of  the  first 
sound  was  noticed  on  the  first  day  of  ob- 
servation in  fourteen  cases  ;  the  prolonga- 
tion developed  into  a  murmur  in  two- 
thirds  or  nine  of  those  cases  before  the 
seventh  day  after  admission  ;  and  in  the 
remaining  third,  or  five,  between  the 
seventh  and  fourteenth  days.  In  two 
other  instances  the  prolongation,  absent 
on  the  day  of  admission,  appeared  on  the 
following  day,  and  in  the  other  after  a 
lapse  of  four  days. 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
endocarditis  was  present  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  murmur  for  a  period  of 
time  at  least  as  long  as  the  previous  period 
of  duration  of  the  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound. 

There  are  other  modifications  of  the 
first  sound,  besides  its  prolongation,  tliat 
point  to  endocarditis,  if  they  do  not  indi- 
cate it,  which  have  been,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  precursors  of  murmur.  It 
will  be  sufficient  if  I  simply  name  them. 
They  are— 1.  Loud  heart  sounds,  the  first 
being  sharp,  the  second  ringing  ;  or  both 
sounds  may  be  ringing.  2.  Healthy  sounds 
with  powerful  action  of  the  heart.  3. 
Eoughness  of  the  first  sound.  4.  A  hum- 
ming noise  over  the  right  ventricle,  and 
in  one  case  at  the  apex,  where  it  was  as- 
sociated with  murmur.  5.  Doubling  of 
the  first  sound  (over  the  ventricle),  which 
occurred  in  two  cases  associated  with  a 
prolonged  first  sound,  which  was  not  fol- 


lowed by  a  murmur  in  one  of  those  cases, 
0.  Feeble  first,  loud  second  sound,  fol- 
lowed by  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart 
and  mitral  and  aortic  murmurs.  7.  Ex- 
tensive presystolic  murmur  {rrrp)  present 
in  one  case  lor  five  days,  followed  in  suc- 
cession by  loud  heart  sounds  (Gth  day), 
doubling  of  the  second  sound  (IHtli  day), 
and  a  faint  mitral  murnuir,  not  limited 
to  the  apex.  8.  Loud  "plunging"  first 
sound  over  both  ventricles,  present  on 
the  4th  day,  followed  by  prolongation  of 
the  first  sound  on  the  Gth,  and  mitral 
murmur  on  the  8th ;  and  9,  muffling  of 
the  first  sound,  which  in  one  case  suc- 
ceeded the  murmur,  which  was  extin- 
guished by  an  attack  of  pain  in  the  heart, 
followed  by  fainting. 

All  the  above  varieties  in  character  of 
the  first  sound  were,  in  the  instances  re- 
ferred to,  followed  within  a  very  few  days 
by  a  mitral  murmur. 

The  only  one  of  these  varieties  of  the 
first  sound  that  I  would  speak  of  is  the 
last:  the  peculiar  "i^lunging"  sound.  I 
call  it  so  for  want  of  a  better  name.  The 
sound  is  something  like  what  I  have  heard 
in  the  working  of  a  steam-engine.  It 
was  as  if  the  piston  made  a  peculiar 
plunging  sound  when  it  dipped  down  and 
reached' the  bottom  of  its  play.  I  have 
heard  this  sound  in  at  least  three  cases. 
One  of  them  was  attacked  afterwards 
Avith  delirium,  long  torpor,  almost  coma, 
extreme  depression,  and  pericarditis,  but 
no  murmur.  In  all  the  cases,  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  more  or  less  threat- 
ened endocarditis. 

Besides  these  peculiarities  of  the  first 
sound  preceding  mitral  murmur,  there  is 
one  other  affection  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  that  I  would  name ;  and  that  is  a 
complete  silence  of  both  sounds ;  which 
occurred  in  one  case  threatened  with  en- 
docarditis, in  which  a  mitral  murmur  did 
not  appear.  In  that  case  there  w-as  ten- 
derness over  the  heart,  fighting  for  breath, 
a  piercing  pain  between  the  chest  and 
back,  and  great  depression,  lasting  for. 
some  days.  On  the  8th  day  she  looked 
more  bright,  on  the  9th  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  were  audible,  on  the  14tli  its  impulse 
had  returned  and  was  gaining  power,  and 
on  the  2Gth  day  the  sounds  were  of  natu- 
ral loudness,  and  there  was  no  murmur. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis 
with  mitral  murmur  there  is  undue,  but 
not  great,  strength  of  the  impulse  of  the 
right  ventricle,  which  may  be  seen  and 
felt  between  the  cardiac  cartilages  to  the 
left  of  the  lower  sternum.  This  is  found 
even  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  before  the 
appearance  of  the  mitral  murmur. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been 
stated,  that  while  in  some  cases  that  mur- 
mur bursts  into  full  jilay  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  being  audible  on  ad- 
mission, and  on  the  3d,  4th,  Gth,  0th,  or 
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7lh  days  uftoi-  iho.  seizure  ;  in  oLliers  it  is 
not  iiudiblo  uiull  ii  period  viiryiii-;  iroin 
tin;  Htii  to  tiie  .'jUtli  tliiy,  altlioiigh  tlierc  is 
luiequivociil  evidence  Lliat  tlie  inlliunniii- 
tion  in  tliu  left  side  of  Llie  lieiirt  was  pre- 
sent Ijelbre  and  at  the  time  of  adniissiiin. 
Tins  evidence  consists  in  tiie  existence  of 
a  tricuspid  niurnnn-,  or  a  prolon<fed  (irst 
sound,  or  pain  in  llie  region  of  tlie  iieart 
or  in  tlie  cliest,  with  great  or  considerable 
general  illness. 

The  inllannnation  of  the  valve  cannot 
cause  regurgitation  until  perfect  adapta- 
tion is  prevented  by  tlie  formation  of 
small  pronunences,  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  librin  upon  the  surfaces  or  lines  of  con- 
tact of  the  margins  of  the  valve,  or  by  the 
softening  and  yielding  of  its  flaps. 

In  three  of  the  cases  tricuspid  or  mitral 
murmur  became  audible  after  admission, 
■when  the  patient's  illness  increased.  In 
ten  other  cases,  however,  it  was  the  re- 
verse, for  in  all  of  them  the  murmur  came 
into  play  when  the  patient's  health  began 
to  improve. 

We  are  therefore,  I  conceive,  warranted 
in  assuming  that  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  cases,  the  active  stage  of  the 
endocarditis  is  passing  away  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  murmur. 

Pi  -ogress  of  Cases  of  Endocarilitis  with  a 
Mitral  Murmur. — Cases  with  a  mitral  mur- 
mur from  endocarditis  affecting  a  valve 
pi-eviously  healthy,  may  usually  be  readily 
distinguished  from  tliose  in  which  the 
murmur  is  due  to  established  disease  of 
the  mitral  valve  by  the  character,  seat, 
and  area  of  the  murmur,  its  changes,  du- 
ration, and  transition,  its  cessation  or 
establishment ;  by  the  size  of  the  heart 
and  the  force,  extent,  and  position  of  its 
impulse ;  and  by  the  nature  of  the  first 
and  second  sounds  over  the  right  ventri- 
cle, the  pulmonary  arterj%  the  aorta  and 
great  arteries  in  the  neck.  The  mitral 
murmur  is  always  situated  over  the  apex 
and  body  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the 
ventricular  septum.  The  centre  of  the 
murmur  and  its  point  of  greatest  intensity 
and  purity  is  usually  just  below  the  left 
nipple.  .Sometimes  "it  is  limited  to  this 
point,  but  in  general  it  covers  a  larger 
area,  spreading  inwards  towards  the  right 
ventricle,  outwards  and  upwards  towards 
the  axilla  and  over  the  lung,  and  down- 
wards over  the  stomach.  This  area  is 
rarely  extensive,  being  usually  limited  by 
a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  inches. 

When  the  heart  is  high,  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  a7id  when  the 
left  ventricle  is  exposed  in  consequence  of 
the  shrinking  of  the  overlapping  portion 
of  the  left  lung,  the  murmur  extends  up- 
wards towards  the  axilla,  and  even  above 
the  mamma,  and  a  little  outwards  rather 
than  downwards.  The  direction  of  the 
murmur  upwards  towards  the  axilla  is 


I)ecuhar  to  the  mitral  murmur  of  endocar- 
ditis, lor  when  discasi',  of  the  valve  is  chUib- 
hshed,  the  lungs  expand  downwards  an 
unusual  extent,  and  no  muflie  or  arrest  the 
murmur  in  its  course  towards  tlie  axilla. 

Ihe  extent  of  the  area  of  the  murmur 
depends  nmch  upon  its  cliaracter.  A 
smo(jtli,  soft,  bellows  murmur,  especially 
il  it  is  ratiier  feeble,  is  in  general  limited 
to  the  apex  and  left  ventricle  ;  so  also  is  a 
weak,  grave  murmur.  But  when  it  is 
vibrating,  loud  and  almost  musical,  and 
especially  if  a  thrill  is  felt  by  the  finger 
over  the  apex— then  the  area  of  the  niur- 
nmr  is  extensive.  .Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
is  so  all-pervading  that  it  may  be  heard 
over  the  whole  cage  of  the  chet-t,  front 
and  back,  and  even  lijiwards  into  ilie  neck 
and  downwards  over  the  abdomen. 

It  is  only  in  established  mitral  disease, 
or  in  very  rare  cases  of  endocarditis  with 
extensive  mi.schief  to  the  valve,  that  yve 
find  this  pervading  vibrating  murmur 
with  perceptible  thrill. 

In  cases  of  established  mitral  disease 
the  murmur  is  usually  audible  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  often  coming  quite  down  to  its 
lower  boundary.  The  vibration  in  the 
left  ventricle,  which  rests  immediately 
upon  the  stomach,  the  diaphragm  alone 
interposing,  awakens  a  corresponding  vi- 
bration in  the  stomach,  and  as  this  takes 
place  in  a  hollow  sac,  its  tone  is  often  me- 
tallic, and  it  thus  sometimes  imparts  a 
musical  character  to  the  murmur  at  the 
apex. 

In  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  re- 
gurgitation, the  nmrmur  is  often  so  feeble 
that  it  is  limited  to  its  birthplace,  and  is 
unable  to  generate  corresponding  vibra- 
tions in  the  adjoining  organs.  In  these 
patients  the  murmur  is  inaudible  over  the 
stomach ;  but  in  other  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis, according  to  the  loudness  and  pene- 
trating quality  of  the  tone,  the  murmur 
makes  itself  heard  over  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  the  stomach,  at  that  part  of  it 
nearest  to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  nun-mur  was  heard  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  of  the  chest  in  only  two 
of  the  fifty  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mi- 
tral murmur  of  the  first  series,  and  in  one 
of  the  twenty  cases  of  the  second  series. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  murmur  was 
audible  over  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
the  lungs  being  condensed,  on  the  4th 
day,  but  it  was  not  again  heard  in  that 
position.  In  another  such  case  the  mur- 
mur was  heard  over  the  back  of  the  chest 
from  the  27th  to  the  .'34th  days  after  ad- 
mission, but  ceased  to  be  .so  on  the  36lh  ; 
and  in  the  third  case  the  nmrmur  was 
heard  below  the  shoulder  blades  for  the 
first  time  on  the  ISth,  and  for  the  last 
time  on  the  42d  day.  After  that  date 
the  murmur  was  less  loud,  and  its  area 
was  correspondingly  lessened. 
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I  have  to  add  to  these,  one  case  of  death 
with  iurtaniuiatioii  of  tlu;  mitral  valve  ; 
the  anterior  llap  was  softened  and  en- 
laved,  its  edtre  and  that  of  the  posterior 
flap  were  covered  with  lymph  or  fibrme, 
and  the  valve  permitted  extensive  ref^ur- 
o'itation  through  the  mitral  aperture.  The 
patient,  a  young  man  previously  m  good 
health,  had  been  ill  a  fortnight  with  acute 
rheumatism;  when  admitted,  he  had  an 
anxious  expression,  hurried  and  difficult 
breathing,  and  sickness.  A  loud  mitral 
murmur,  beginning  with  a  sharp  shock 
and  followed  by  the  second  sound,  ex- 
tended forwards  almost  to  the  sternum, 
where  the  heart  sounds  were  healthy,  and 
backwards  to  below  both  shoulder  blades. 
From  the  9th  day  to  the  11th  he  raised 
phlegm  tinted  with  blood,  he  was  propped 
up  in  bed,  and  there  was  dulness  and  fine 
crepitation  over  the  left  lower  lobe.  On 
the  14th  he  sat  forward  in  bed  in  great 
distress,  breathing  with  difficulty.  In  the 
course  of  that  day  he  died,  and  on  dissec- 
tion he  presented  the  inflammation  of  the 
mitral  valve  and  the  extensive  pulmonary 
apoplexy  that  were  evidenced  during  life. 

The  patients  usually  lay  flat  in  bed, 
their  pain  being  increased  by  movement, 
and  as  the  back  was  not  examined,  some 
of  these  might  have  presented  a  murmur 
over  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  behind  ; 
but  when  we  regard  the  limited  area  over 
which  the  murmur  was  usually  heard  in 
front  and  at  the  side,  it  is  evident  that  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  audible  behind. 
I  think  it  probable  that  three  cases,  in 
addition  to  those  just  named,  may  have 
been  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  perhaps 
two  others,  for  in  them  the  murmur  was 
loud,  while  in  the  first  three  it  was  vibra- 
ting in  tone. 

The  mitral  murmur  at  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance,  or  of  its  transition  from 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  is  as  a 
rule  either  weak  and  grave ;  or  it  is  a 
soft,  feeble,  bellows  murmur,  and  is  there- 
fore limited  in  area. 

The  mitral  murmur  invariably  begins 
with  an  accent  or  shock,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  shock  of  the  impulse,  and 
it  generally  ends  with  the  second  sound. 
It  fills  up,  in  fact,  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  sounds,  that  space  being 
often  lengthened,  so  as  to  admit  of  greater 
prolongation  of  the  murmur,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  altering  the  rhythm  of  the  heart. 
Sometimes  the  murmur  does  not  quite 
fill  up  this  space,  so  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct silent  pause  between  the  end  of  the 
murmur  and  the  second  sound.  The 
presence  of  the  accent  or  shock  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  sound  distinguishes  an 
endocardial  murmur  from  an  exocardial 
or  friction  murmur. 

The  pressure  test  comes  in  to  settle  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  one  condition 
from  the  other.    If  tlie  noise  be  endocar- 


dial, the  sound  may  become  louder  from 
the  closer  application  of  the  stethoscope, 
when  pressed  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  noise  is  unaltered, 
it  is  rhythmical  with  the  heart  sounds,  it 
retains  its  accent  or  shock,  it  fills  up  the 
space  between  the  first  and  second  sounds, 
and  it  ends  exactly  with  the  second 
sound. 

But  if  the  noise  be  frictional,  it  usually 
loses  its  murmur-like  tone  when  the  pres- 
sure is  made— and  becomes  rustling  or 
grazing,  grating  or  (;reaking  in  character ; 
ft  extinguishes'the  first  and  second  sounds 
of  the  heart,  which  were  previously  heard 
side  by  side,  but  not  incorporated  with  the 
murmur;  it  brings  out  a  double  sound 
where  there  was  but  a  single  one  before, 
a  sound  to-and-fro  in  character,  or  a 
noise  not  unlike  that  made  by  the  sharp- 
ening of  a  scythe,  with  a  single  down- 
stroke  during  the  beat  of  the  heart,  and  a 
double  up-stroke  during  its  pause.  Some- 
times the  mitral  murmur  is  masked  or 
confused  at  the  apex  by  the  coexistence- 
of  a  vibrating  systolic  noise.    The  inter- 
position of  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth  be- 
tween the  stethoscope  and  the  surface  of 
the  chest  annihilates  this  vibrating  noise, 
and  the  mitral  murmur  is  then  heard  with 
perfect  purity  and  clearness.    The  inter- 
position of  the  lung  elfects  the  same  end 
— for  this  vibratory  noise  is  heard  only 
where  the  heart  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and  hence,  when 
using  the  naked  stethoscope,  we  meet 
with  cases  in  which  the  murmur  is  more 
smooth  and  bellows-like  just  to  the  left  of 
the  apex  or  towards  the  axilla,  than  it  is 
over  the  apex  itself.   For  this  effect,  how- 
ever, the  layer  of  lung  must  be  thin  and 
the  tone  of  the  murmur  must  lie  pene- 
trating.   In  cases  of  endocarditis,  with 
mitral  regurgitation,  the  murmur  is  often 
muffled  by  a  rumble,  or  a  comparatively 
feeble  vibration.    The  interposed  paper 
or  the  intervening  lung  extinguishes  this 
vibrating  noise,  and  brings  a  pure,  soft, 
bellows  murmur  into  play. 

The  changes  that  the  mitral  murmur  of 
endocarditis  undergoes  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  case  are  remarkable,  and  they 
vary  in  almost  every  instance.  These 
changes  consist  in  alterations  of  its  tone, 
loudness,  and  ai'ea  ;  in  its  transition  from 
a  true  murmur  to  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound  ;  in  the  substitution  of  a  tricuspid 
for  a  mitral  murmur,  or  the  reverse,  or 
the  companionship  of  the  two  murmurs  ; 
in  the  suppression  and  reawakening  of 
the  murmur ;  and  frequently  in  its  final 
extinction,  either  directly  or|  by  passing 
again  into  prolongation  of  the  first  sound, 
which  precedes  "the  restoration  of  the 
healthy  sounds  of  the  heart. 

In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (18  in  70)  the 
mitral  murmur  was  only  heard  on  one 
occasion. 
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Of  50  cases,  in  all  of  Avliich  the  niitml 
murmur  was  luiiird  uioni  (Imii  oiifc,  lliat 
muriMur  was  of  ('(lual  loiuliioss  duriii;,' 
the  successive  ()l)scrvalioii8  in  one-lifLli 
(11);  became  grachiall)'  weaker  in  one- 
third  (17),  hut  in  six  of  tliese  it  passed 
thr()ut,'h  a  (loul)le  oscillation  and  increased 
and  lessened  a  second  tinu; ;  hticanie  grad- 
ually stroniror  in  onc-(irih  of  the  cases 
(11),  in  one-half  of  which  it  again  grad- 
ually declined  ;  was  suspended  and  then 
renewed  for  a  time  in  one-fourth  of  the 
cases  (12),  when  the  murmur  again  faded 
away  ;  and  it  sometimes  Yielded  to  tlie 
healthy  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  some- 
times to  i)rolongation  of  the  first  sound. 
In  two  instances,  already  included  in  the 
abstract  just  given,  there  was  a  double 
disappearance  and  reawakening  of  the 
mitral  murmur,  which  in  one  of  them  met 
with  final  extinction,  while  in  the  other  it 
became  established. 

The  changes  in  the  area  of  the  murmur 
corresponded  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  changes  in  its  loudness,  the  former 
Avidening  as  the  latter  increased,  and  nar- 
rowing as  it  diminished. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  and 
especially  in  those  in  which  the  murmur 
disappeared,  the  tone  of  the  murmur  un- 
derwent but  little  change.  It  became 
progressively  louder  and  feebler,  more 
clear  and  more  obscure  in  almost  every 
instance,  but  it  usually  retained  its  origin- 
al character. 

The  murmur  was  observed  to  be  soft 
and  smooth,  approaching  to  the  character 
of  a  bellows  sound,  in  less  than  one-half 
of  the  first  series  of  the  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis with  mitral  regurgitation,  and  in 
less  than  one-third  of  the  second  series  ; 
the  cases  in  each  series  in  which  the  mur- 
mur was  not  characterized  amounting  to 
fully  one-third  of  the  whole. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  the  first  series 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  second  se- 
ries of  cases,  the  murmur  was  grave  in 
character,  being  in  some  of  them  feeble, 
and  in  a  few  loud  and  almost  vibrating. 

Musical,  sawing,  and  rasping  murmurs 
formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  cases,  and  these  were  they  that 
passed  through  a  series  of  changes  in  tone 
and  character. 

One  case,  a  youth,  was  a  notable  and 
rare  instance  of  the  variety  of  changes  in 
tone  through  which  the  mitral  murmur 
may  pass.  He  had  been  ill  a  fortnight, 
and  had  suffered  from  pain  in  the  heart. 
On  admission  he  presented  a  tricuspid 
munnur.  To  this  a  loud  mitral  murmur 
was  added  'On  the  .3d  day,  when  he  was 
very  ill.  On  the  8th  he  was  better,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  loth  the  murmur 
was  weak,  soft,  and  smooth.  On  the  21st 
it  was  louder,  and  on  tiie  29th  it  alto- 
gether changed  its  tone  and  became  mu- 
sical. After  this,  without  apparent  cause, 


!  It  underwent  two  variations,  liaving  first 
j  the  character  of  a  sawing  and  then  of  a 
bellows  sound.  The  tone  of  tiie  nmrmur 
tlien  again  altered,  and  it  became  grave, 
and  finally  on  tlu;  52d  day  it  had  regained 
its  lost  miisicai  character. 

We  nmst  now  answer  tlie  important 
practical  questions  suggested  by  these  <>])- 
servations,  what  are  "the  character  and 
progress  of  the  nmrmur  when  tiie  attack 
t(!nds  to  end  in  perfiict  restoration  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  valve?  and  what,  when 
it  tends  to  become  permanently  incompe- 
tent, owing  to  the  establishment  of  mitral 
disease  ? 

The  answer  may  be  already  almost 
gathered  from  what  has  gone  before. 
"When  the  murmur  is  permanently  feeble, 
soft,  and  smooth,  Avith  an  approach  to,  or 
even  the  formation  of,  a  gentle  bellows 
sound,  or  when  it  is  feeble  and  grave,  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  efticicncy  of 
the  valve  may  be  anticipated.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  statement  we  find  that  the 
murmur  was  feeble,  soft,  and  approaching 
to  a  bellows  sound  in  14  of  the  25  cases  of 
the  first  series  that  ended  in  recovery  of 
the  valve ;  and  in  4  of  the  10  that  left 
with  a  lessening  murmur,  the  correspond- 
ing number  in  the  two  like  classes  of  cas-es 
of  the  second  series  being  5  in  17,  while 
of  the  17  cases  that  ended  in  established 
valve  disease  out  of  a  total  of  71,  the 
murmur  was  feeble  in  none,  and  was 
smooth  or  soft  in  6,  most  of  which  pre- 
sented a  definite  bellows  murmur. 

The  feeble  grave  murmur  was  more  fre- 
quently developed  in  the  later  than  in  the 
earlier  series  of  cases,  but  in  both  its 
presence  Avas  almost  always  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  the  function  of  the 
valve. 

When  the  loudness  of  the  murmur 
steadily  diminished,  or  when  it  first  rose 
and  then  fell,  or  when  after  disappearing 
it  reappeared  and  again  faded  away,  the 
integrity  of  the  valve  was  generally  re- 
gained. 

When  the  murmur  was  loud,  its  area 
being  extensive ;  Avhen  it  presented  a 
shauply-defined  loud,  bellows,  musical, 
sawing,  or  rasping  sound  ;  when  it  was 
vibrating  in  tone ;  when  it  steadily  in- 
creased in  loudness,  or  onl3'  slightly  rose 
and  fell  to  rise  and  fall  again,  without  a 
temporary  disappearance ;  then  valvular 
disease  Avas,  as  a  rule,  though  not  inva- 
riably, permanently  established.  One 
patient,  a  nurse  in  the  hospital,  left  with 
a  loud  mitral  murmur,  but  after  a  time, 
Avhen  she  resumed  her  Avoi'k,  the  murmur 
had  given  place  to  healthy  heart  sounds. 

Condition  of  the  Heart  and  the  Great 
Vessels  in  Cases  nf  Endocarditis  affecting 
the  Mitral  Vah-e. — In  these  cases  there 
are,  as  I  ha\'e  already  illustrated,  many 
aflections  of  f  lie  heai-t  besides  imjicrfec- 
tion  of  the  mitral  A'alve  Avith  its  attendant 
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murmur.  When  inflamma  ion  affects  t  e 
<rveat  central  cavity  ot  the  heart,  the 
pivot  of  its  action,  the  whole  organ  is  in- 
volved, and  every  part  of  it  becomes  in 
succession,  moditied  in  its  action;  and  in 
the  force,'  movement,  and  sounds  by 
which  it  makes  that  action  known. 

Inflammation  of  tlie  fibrous  structure 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  as  essen- 
tiallv  a  part  of  acute  rheumatism,  as  is 
intiammation  of  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  ioints.  The  intiammation  may  com- 
mence in  the  heart  at  the  same  time  tliat 
it  commences  in  the  limbs,  it  attacks 
that  part  of  the  heart  that  is  working 
with  the  greatest  force,  just  as  it  attadcs 
those  parts  of  the  limbs  that  are  subjected 
to  the  oreatest  labor.  The  increasing  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  calls  forth  in- 
creasing force  in  the  action  of  the  lett 
ventricfe,  and  so  stirs  up  and  adds  to  the 
inflammation  that  may  have  already  ex- 
isted in  that  cavity  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack. 

Tliis  inflammation  of  the  ventricle,  like 
the  inflammation  of  every  other  organ, 
lessens  the  power  of  the  muscular  cavity 
to  expel  its  contents,  and  to  propel  the 
blood  round  the  vessels  of  the  system. 
This  imperfect  transmission  of  blood  to 
the  system,  the  demand  for  which  is 
increased  by  the  inflammation  in  the 
limbs,  causes  distension  of  tlie  left  au- 
ricle, and  impedes  the  transmission  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs.    This  induces 
distension  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
its  branches,  with,  as  its  elVects,  accentu- 
ation—or loudness  and  sharpness,  or  shock 
—of  the  second  sound,  with  relative  fee- 
bleness, or  even  absence,  of  the  first  sound 
over  that  artery;  and  distension  of  the 
right  ventricle,  with  increase  in  the  action 
ofits  walls  and  in  the  force  and  extent  of 
its  impulse. 

We  have,  thus,  two  ventricles  beat- 
ing side  by  side,  the  left  one,  the  seat  of 
the  inflammation,  beating  with  lessened 
power;  the  right  one,  with  increased  force. 

The  increased  fulness  and  force  of  the 
right  ventricle  tend,  when  they  pass  cer- 
tain limits,  to  reverse  the  flow  of  a  portion 
of  the  blood,  and  to  send  it  from  the  right 
ventricle  back  into  thft  right  auricle;  with 
the  effect  of  relieving  the  distension  of  the 
arteries  of  the  lungs,  increasing  the  ful- 
ness of  the  veins  of  the  system,  and  pro- 
ducing a  tricuspid  murmur. 

After  a  time,  the  whole  volume  of  the 
blood  is  diminished,  and  the  proportion  of 
its  red  corpuscles  is  lessened  ;  and  then 
appear  as  later  and  secondary  effects,  a 
murmur  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
sometimes  a  murmur  over  the  aorta  and 
its  great  branches— murmurs  that  are  due 
to  the  lessening  of  the  contents,  and  re- 
laxation of  the  walls  of  those  vessels. 

Sucii  murmurs  in  the  great  arteries  ap- 
pear, however,  also  in  tlic  early  stages  of 


the  affection,  in  the  aorta  more  frequently, 
owin"  evidently  to  the  lessened  power  ot 
the  inflamed  left  ventricle,  and  the  dimin- 
ished supply  of  blood  that  is  therefore 
sent  into  the  aorta,  the  walls  of  which  are 
thus  relaxed;  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
occasionally,  for  reasons  that  have  yet  to 
be  ascertained. 

The  close  study  of  the  condition  ot  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  generally  throws 
more  light  upon  the  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation^of  the  heart,  and  its  efliect  on  the 
vital  powers  of  the  organ,  than  docs  the 
simple  observation  of  the  mitral  murmur. 

I  shall  now  rapidly  review  the  condi- 
tions of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  as  they 
presented  themselves  in  the  cases  of  endo- 
carditis with  incompetence  of  the  mitral 
vfilve— that  valve  being  previously  in  the 
virgin  state  and  uninjured. 

The  Irupulse  of  the  Heart.— 1  find  that  1 
have  taken  notes  of  the  state  of  the  im- 
pulse in  one  half  of  the  cases  with  mitral 
incompetence,  or  in  25  out  of  50  of  the 
first  series,  and  9  out  of  20  of  the  second. 

The  beat  of  the  heart  was,  as  a  rule, 
not  extensive  or  strong.  It  showed  itself 
rather  in  the  higher  than  the  lower  car- 
diac intercostal  spaces,  being  present  ui 
only  one  instance  below  the  fifth  space, 
less  frequently  in  that  space  than  in  the 
fourth,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  third 
space.     While  the  impulse  at  the  apex 


was  in  general  feeble  or  absent ;  that  of 
the  right  ventricle,  though  rarely  power- 
ful, was  usually  somewhat  increased  in 
strength,  being  present  in  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  even  the  fifth  spaces  between 
the  cartilages.  This  impulse  of  the  right 
ventricle  was  not  as  a  rule  marked  or 
strong,  but  it  could  be  felt  diffused  over 
those°spaces  when  the  ball  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand  Avas  applied  over  them,  or  when 
the  fingers  were  pressed  gently  into  the 
spaces. 

In  a  few  instances  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  especially  the  impulse  of  the 
right  ventricle,  was  strong  and  diffused  or 
powerful,  or  even  tumultuous  and  violent, 
soon  after  admission ;  and  then  the  size 
of  the  heart,  which  was  not  in  general 
notably  afl'ected,  became  enlarged,  the 
chest  over  the  cardiac  region  being  more 
prominent  than  over  the  corresponding 
space  on  the  right  side. 

In  one  or  two  patients  the  impulse  pre- 
sented a  peculiar  shock. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  with  regard 
to  the  impulse  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
cases  was  its  variation  during  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  the  disease.  Thus,  in  one 
instance,  it  was  feeble  on  the  first  day  in 
the  fourth  space,  very  strong  on  tlic  M 
day,  moderate  in  strength  in  the  fifth 
space  on  the  Sth  day,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  spaces  on  the  12th  day.  In  another 
patient  the  impulse  was  felt  in  the  second 
I  and  third  spaces  on  the  2d  day,  when 
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there  was  jwin  in  Uic  heart ;  on  the  oLli 
the  piiiii  still  eontiiiiiiii^r,  Llie  heart  beat 
Violeiilly  ;  from  tlie  OLh  to  tlie  IKth  tlie 
pulsation  wan  hIvow^  in  the  second  si)ace 
and  Ironi  the  -JHth  to  the  .'Uth  it  was  dif- 
fused from  till!  third  to  tiie  lillh  spaces. 
In  this  case  mitral  disease  was  established, 
and  the  <rradual  extension  of  the  inii)ulse 
of  the  ri^dit  ventricle  told  with  prcicision 
the  story  of  the  increasln<'  valvular  diwease 
lu  the  left  ventricle. 

The  study  of  the  impulse  conveys  the 
most  important  lesson  in  all  cases  of  endo- 
canlitis.   Its  absence  may  tell  of  the  want 
of  vital  power;  and  its  excess  in  the  right 
ventricle,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  left, 
shows  lessened  power  from  intlaimiiation 
in  the  latter  cavity,  and  consequent  in- 
creased labor  in  the  former.    Its  gradual 
increase  in  force,  and  enlargement  in  area, 
with  persistence  of  mitral  murmur  to- 
wards the  period  of  the  termination  of  the 
attack  of  endocarditis,  and  after  its  cessa- 
tion, mark  advancing  and  established  val- 
vular disease  ;  and  its  extent  and  force 
point  out  the  amount  of  the  back-How  of 
blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  its  auri- 
cle, and  the  obstacle  to  the  ontiow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  induced  thereby. 
The  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  is,  in 
short,  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury to  the  mitral  valve,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent   resistance    to  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs. 

The  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  was 
diffused  and  strong,  extending  out  to  the 
nipple,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  tricuspid  mur- 
mur. 

In  a  few  instances  the  impulse  of  the 
right  ventricle  was  so  high  as  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  second  space  ;  but  generally 
the  pulsation  felt  in  that  space  was  due 
to  the  presence  there  of  the  distended  pul- 
monary artery,  when  that  pulsation  was 
double,  the  second  impulse  being  more 
smart  and  shock-like  than  the  first.  In 
these  cases  the  pulmonary  artery  was  dis- 
tended, the  first  sound  was  feeble  or  ab- 
sent, while  the  second  was  unusually  loud 
and  strong,  penetrating  the  ear  with  a 
shock. 

The  apex  beat  is,  in  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis with  mitral  regurgitation,  usually 
Blight,  sometimesabsent— during  the  early 
period,  before  the  mitral  murmur  is  de- 
veloped, owin.g  to  the  weakened  muscular 
power  of  the  inflamed  left  ventricle  ;  and 
— after  the  appearance  of  the  murmur, 
owing  to  the  relief  afforded  to  the  organ 
by  the  greater  ease  with  which  its  sur- 
charge of  blood  is  sent  backwards  into 
the  auricle  than  forwards  into  tlus  aorla. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cxcej)!  ional 
cases  of  great  interest,  s(!veral  of  which 
have  comeundermyobservation,  in  which 
the  left  ventricle  beats  with  great  force, 
and  unduly  to  the  left. 


In  three  of  these  cmen  there  was  exten- 
sive pulmonary  apoplexy,  or  imeuiiionia 
01  that  type,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
felt  lung. 

One  was  a  youth,  with  hurried  and  dif- 
lieult  breathing,  tinted  phlegm,  and  dul- 
nesH  ov(;r  the  lower  portion  of  the  left 
lung,  which  was  solid  and  lessened  in  size 
owing  to  i)ulmoiiary  apoplexy.  T\h-  con- 
densed and  solidified  lung  shrank  away 
from  Its  natural  position  I^etween  the 
walls  of  the  chest  and  th(!  a])ex  of  the 
lieart ;  and  the  ajiex  was  therefore  com- 
pletely exjiosed,  beating  with  all  its  force 
uj)on  the  fifth  space  more  than  an  inch 
beyond  the  left  nipple.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  mitral  murmur,  but  as  soon 
as  the  lung  began  to  recover  ilsclf,  the 
murmur  came  into  full  play.  AVheii  the 
lung  again  expanded,  it  covered  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  and  its  beat  was  no  longer 
perceptible.  The  whole  heart  in  this  case 
was  displaced  to  the  left;  and  its  dis- 
placement was  still  greater  in  the  sister 
case,  in  wiiich  the  apex  beat  was  situated 
three  inches  beyond  the  nipjile  line  :  the 
impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  was  placed 
to  the  left  of  the  costal  cartilages ;  and 
the  double  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  Avith  a  strong  second  shock,  was 
present  in  the  second  space  above  the 
mamma. 

A  fourth  case,  when  admitted,  had 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  the 
apex  beat  was  situated  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  the  left  of  the  nipple.  Five  davs  later 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  impulse  had 
shrunk  one  inch,  being  seated  half  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  nipple. 

Accentuation  of  the  Second  Sound,  with 
Silence,  Feebleness,  or  Prolongation  of  the 
First  Sound  over  the  Pidmonury  Artery. — 
Accentuation  of  the  second  sound  over 
the  pulmonary  artery,  in  the  left  second 
space,  is  a  well-established  sign  attendant 
upon  mitral  regurgitation,  and  it  may  be 
present  in  every  degree. 

The  second  sound  may  be  more  or  less 
loud  and  sharp  or  ringing — or  it  may  pen- 
etrate and  strike  the  ear  with  a  loud 
shock  ;  Avhen  a  double  impulse  is  to  be 
felt  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  first 
being  gentle  and  gradual,  while" the  second 
gives  to  the  hand  a  smart  shock. 

This  increase  in  loudness  and  sharpness 
of  the  second  sound  is  due  to  distension  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  blood  travels  through 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Whenever  the  blood  thus  accumulates 
in  the  lungs,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
same  effect  is  induced.  In  cases  of 
phthisis,  and  notably  when  there  is  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lung  and  shrinking  of  its 
tissue,  the  i)ulmonary  artery,  enlarged 
and  tense,  displaces  the  lung  superficial 
to  it,  and  presses  against  the  second 
space ;  where  there  is  a  double  impulse 
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the  first  gentle,  the  second  felt  and  heard 
as  a  shock.  In  bronchitis,  oniplY^'J'"^ 
and  pneumonia,  tlicre  is  the  same  disten- 
sion of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  greater 
in  de<^rec.  The  interposition  ot  the  kmg, 
enlarged  owing  to  the  disease,  screens  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  hand  and  the 
ear  so  that  over  it  the  second  sound  is 
often  not  unduly  loud;  but  it  is  so  in 
some  instances  over  the  right  ventricle. 

Whenever  the  tension  of  tiie  pulmonary 
artery  is  thus  so  great  as  to  cause  a  strong 
and  loud  shock  with  the  second  sound, 
the  first  sound  is  either  almost  silent,  or 
feeble,  or  faintly  prolonged. 

When  the  blood  is  sent  into  a  tight  and 
full  artery,  it  makes  but  little,  often  no 
sound,  either  in  the  shape  of  shock  or 
murmur  ;  but  the  second  sound  caused  by 
the  smart  and  strong  retiux  of  the  blood 
upon  the  walls  and  closed  valves  of  the 
artery,  makes  a  loud,  sometimes  a  ringing 
or  metallic  sound.  The  same  occurs  in 
the  aorta  when  it  is  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered tense,  owing  to  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  blood  leaves  the  arterial  sys- 
tem in  advanced  cases  of  contracted  gran- 
ular kidney.  When  you  listen  over  the 
aorta  a  single  sound  is  often  heard,  a  loud 
ringing  metallic  second  sound,  the  first 
being  almost  or  absolutely  silent.  Some- 
times in  these  cases  the  artery  is  so  large 
and  tense  that  it  presses  against  the 
second  right  intercostal  space,  producing 
there  a  double  pulsation,  the  first  gentle 
and  gradual,  the  second  smart  and  with  a 

I  find  that  I  have  described  the  second 
sound  as  being  loud  or  sharp  or  ringing  in 
about  one-half  of  the  50  cases  of  the  first 
series  and  9  of  the  20  of  the  second  series 
of  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  mur- 
mur, and  in  5  of  13  of  those  of  the  first 
series  with  an  uncomplicated  tricuspid 
murmur.  This  does  not  of  course  include 
all  of  this  class. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  second  sound 
was  sharp  or  loud  in  the  early  period  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which 
thai;  sign  was  observed,  or  in  13  out  of  25 
of  the  first  series,  and  7  out  of  9  of  the 
second  series. 

In  all  but  six  of  the  patients  in  whom 
it  was  noticed  that  the  second  sound  was 
intensified,  it  continued  to  be  loud  down 
to  a  late  period,  to  the  time  in  fact  of 
approaching  recovery. 

Loudness  of  the  second  sound  may  be 
associated  with  each  of  the  signs,  singly 
or  in  combination,  that  are  habitually 
found  in  cases  of  endocarditis  with  infiam- 
mation  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  accompa- 
nied a  mitral  murmur,  cither  alone  or  in 
combination  with  a  tricuspid  murmur  in 
22  of  the  cases  ;  in  about  15  cases  it  was 
allied  with  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
over  the  left  and  sometimes  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  and  in  8  cases  it  was  joined  to  tri- 


cuspid regurgitation,  which  was,  however, 
combined  with  other  important  signs  in 
every  instance  but  one.  The  first  sound 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  aflectcd, 
when  the  second  sound  over  that  artery 
was  loud  or  sharp,  on  ten  occasions,  in 
difterent  patients  :  in  4  of  these  there  was 
a  pulmonic  murmur,  in  4  the  first  sound 
was  prolonged,  being  generally  free  Ironi 
shock,  and  in  2  it  was  silent  or  scarcely 
audible. 

These   numbers,  however,  taken  by 
themselves  give  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  relation  of  the  first  to  the  second 
sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  cases 
when  that  second  sound  is  intensified. 
Thus,  as  we  have  just  seen,  pulmonic 
murmur  was  followed  by  a  sharp  second 
sound  in  four  instances,  but  there  were 
altogether  32  cases  in  which  a  pulmonic 
muiTUur  was  heard,  and  in  only  four  of 
them  was  it  stated  that  the  second  sound 
was  thus  affected  at  the  time  when  the 
pulmonic  murmur  was  audible.   In  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  there  was  a  pulmonic 
murmur  on  admission,  the  second  sound 
was  free  from  accent ;  while  on  the  3d 
when  the  pulmonic  murmur  had  disap- 
peared, that  sound  was  slightly  accentu- 
ated over  the  pulmonary  artery.  Again, 
in  only  two  of  the  cases  is  it  noted  that 
the  first  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  silent  or  scarcely  audible  when  the 
second  sound  was  loud.    Since,  however, 
my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  first  to  the  second  sound  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  in  every  instance  that 
I  have  observed  accentuation  of  the  sec- 
ond sound,  especially  with,  but  even  with- 
out shock,  the  first  sound  has  been  either 
very  feeble,  being  occasionally  prolonged, 
or  almost  or  even  quite  silent.    This  con- 
dition was  signally  marked  in  a  case  of 
chorea  under  my  care  in  the  hospital,  a 
boy,  who  on  admission,  presented  no 
mitral  or  other  murmur  over  the  heart. 
After  gaining  ground  steadily  he  became 
rather"  worse,  "his  temperature  rose,  he 
had  pain  in  his  chest,  and  the  second 
sound  was  loud,  the  first  feeble  over  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  and  six  days  later  a 
mitral  murmur  came  into  play.    At  the 
same  time  the  right  ventricle,  previously 
quiet,  beat  Avith  great  force,  and  a  strong 
shock  was  felt  over  the  pulmonary  artery 
with  the  second  sound.   On  listening  over 
that  vessel,  a  loud  second  sound  pene- 
trated the  ear  and  struck  it  as  it  were 
with  a  shock,  and  the  first  sound  Avas 
silent,  the  second  sound  being  alone  audi- 
ble to  all  who  listened.    After  a  short 
time  lie  became  very  ill,  and  for  two  days 
he  passed  his  evacuations  involuntarily  in 
bed.    He  kept  both  hands  flexed  on  his 
wrists,  and  his  fingers  on  his  hands.  He 
soon  began  to  improve,  and  gradually  as 
this  boy  gained  strength,  speech,  jiower 
to  move,  and  freedom  from  irregular 
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niovonients ;  and  ns  liis  lungs  enlarged, 
tilt!  niitnil  iiuinniir  lu-iiij,' slill  aiidihlt;,  the 
seeoiid  (soiiud  th.)ii;;li  .still  loud  lost  its 
shock,  llie  (sci-oiid  iuipulHe  ceased  to  lie 
felt  over  the  piiliiioiiarv  artery,  and  the 
lirst  .sound,  tiioiigh  leeGlo,  became  more 
and  more  audible. 

In  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
wluch  the  second  .sound  was  sharp  and 
loud  at  tlie  early  ptiriod  of  the  disease, 
tiiaL  sound  nilaiutul  its  ciiaracter  unal- 
tered through  all  tiie  surrounding  ciianges 
in  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  Let  us  take 
one  case.  At  lirst  there  was  a  tricuspid 
nuirmur,  the  second  sound  being  sharp  ; 
on  tiie  0th  day  there  was  a  nntral  nna-- 
nuu-,  and  the  second  .sound  was  loud  ; 
next  day  the  murmur  was  l(!ss  marked, 
but  the  second  sound  was  still  loud  ;  and 
on  the  nth  the  murmur  had  given  place 
to  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  the 
rigiit  ventricle,  and  yet  the  second  sound 
still  remained  hmd.  In  another  instance 
on  the  <Jtli  day  there  was  an  obscure 
mitral  murmur,  on  the  l(3th  there  was 
mitral,  tricuspid  and  direct  aortic  mur- 
murs, on  the  19th  these  had  all  vanished, 
and  on  the  28d  the  tricuspid  and  direct 
aortic  murmur  had  returned  ;  and  yet  on 
each  occasion  there  was  the  same  sharp 
second  sound  over  the  pulmonary  artery. 
I  could  give  several  instances  of  this  kind 
and  would  refer  to  four  cases.  In  these 
instances  the  sharp  second  sound  went 
on  drumming,  like  the  tomtom  in  the 
streets,  whatever  was  the  variety  of  the 
surrounding  noise,  or  even  when  there 
was  freedom  from  murmur  or  prolonga- 
tion of  the  first  sound. 

The  intensified  second  sound  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  always  so  unvarying  in 
its  note.  Thus,  in  one  very  interesting 
case  on  the  11th  day  the  second  sound  was 
very  loud  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
first  being  scarcely  audible  ;  on  the  .34th 
both  sounds  were  loud  over  the  ventricles, 
the  second  being  very  loud  ;  and  next 
day  all  the  sounds  were  natural, 

i  must  refer  to  one  other  case,  in  which 
on  admission  the  first  sound  was  faint, 
the  second  loud  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
the  first  sound  ])eing  jirolonged  over  the 
ventricles  ;  on  the  1.3th  day  the  two  sounds 
were  equal  over  the  artery  and  there  was 
a  feeble  murnuir  at  the  apex  ;  on  the  27th 
the  .second  sound  was  again  louder  than 
the  first ;  and  on  the  40th  a  singular 
change  took  place,  the  first  sound  ixdng 
louder  than  tiic  second  over  the  pulmo- 
nary artery — while  over  the  aorta  it  was 
the  reverse,  and  on  tiie  oOtli  day  the  na- 
tural standard  was  regained,  tl'ic  second 
sound  being  louder  than  the  first. 

The  close  study  of  the  second  sound 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  first  over  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  of  practical  import- 
ance; in  cases  of  endocarditis  alTecting  the 
mitral  valve.    It  may  foretell  the  coming  i 


murmur  in  the  early,  and  betray  the  re- 
cently extinct  murmur  in  the  later,  period 
of  the  disease  ;  and  during  its  progress  it 
pomts  jjy  the  degree  and  force  of  its  ac- 
cent to  tiie  amount  of  the  resi^tallce  to 
tiie  pulmonary  circulation,  the  intensity 
of  the  internal  inllammation  of  the  ven- 
tricle, and  the;  extent  lo  which  the  func- 
tion of  the  ventricle  is  imjiaired.   It  is,  in 
short,  a  tell-tale  sound  pointing  to  the 
agency  in  the  central  cavity  of  the  lieart 
which  gives  it  birth.    The  intensified  sec- 
ond sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or 
that  of  the  aorta,  is  associated  as  we  have 
seen  with  a  corresponding  feei;leness,  or 
even  silence,  of  the  first  sound  of  each  of 
the  ves.sels  respectively.   The  observation 
of  the  one  sound  demands  a  correspond- 
ing observation  of  the  other  sound,  "When 
the  artery  is  distended,  it  enlarges,  length- 
ens, and  advances,  and  comes  gradually 
into  contact  with  the  s(!cond  intercostal 
space,  displacing  the   intervening  lung 
from  before  it.    You  can  then  feel  the 
double  pulsation  of  the  great  artery  :  the 
first  movement  is  gentle,  gradual,  barely 
perceptible  to  the  touch;  the  second  strikes 
the  walls  of  the  che.st  and  the  apjjlied 
hand  with  a  sudden  smart  shock  or  tap. 
When  you  listen  to  it  the  ear  takes  in  the 
same  effect  through  another  sense  ;  the 
first  .sound  is  in  extreme  cases  .silent,  or  is 
soft  and  gentle,  feeble  and  perhaps  some- 
what prolonged  ;  Avhile  the  second  pene- 
trates and  .strikes  the  ear  with  a  loud 
shock,  often  ringing  and  metallic.  Over 
the  pulmonary  artery,  as  I  have  just  said, 
that  subdued"  sound  or  even  silence,  and 
this  shock,  betoken  tension  of  the  artery, 
and  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs  :  whether  tlfat 
obstacle  be  caused  by  a  back  flow,  due  to 
inflammation  or  disease,  with  incompe- 
tence, of  the  mitral  valve  ;  or  directly  to 
disease  of  the  lung  itself,  whether  from 
phthisis,    contracted    lung,  pneumonic 
bronchitis,   or  emphysema ;  the  shock 
being  in  these  last  cases  shielded  from 
the  hand  and  muffled  to  the  ear  by  the 
interposition  of  a  couch  of  lun^,  thick- 
ened by  the  undue  expansion  of  the  air 
cells  induced  by  the  disease. 

When  the  aorta  is  thus  distended,  push- 
ing aside  the  lun<;s,  beating  with  a  double 
pulsation  upon  tfie  second  rigiit  intercostal 
space,  over  the  ascending  aorta,  the  first 
gentle  and  gradual,  the  second,  a  smart 
shock,  the  first  feelile  or  even  silent,  the 
second,  a  loud  ringing,  metallic  shock,  you 
know  that  the  blood  forces  its  way  with 
difliculty  through  the  fine  vessels  of  the 
system,  and  that  the  cause  of  this  is  the 
contamination  of  the  l)lood,  induced  by 
advanced  granular  contraction  of  the 
kidne5\ 

Two  conditions  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  double  effect,  one,  that 
just  spoken  of,  the  obstacle  to  the  onflow 
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of  the  blood;  the  other,  the  force  with 
which  the  pulsaiuig  ventricle  seiuls  its 
blood  into  the  artery.  Lessen  that  iorcc, 
and  the  supply  of  blood  is  lessened,  t  le 
proportion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  tiie 
power  to  pass  it  on  is  brought  more  into 
equipoise  ;  the  tension  of  the  blood  beinj,' 
relieved,  the  first  sound  becomes  again 
audible,  and  the  shock  of  the  second  sound 
is  subdued,  so  that  it  becomes  merely  un- 
duly sharp  or  loud. 

Additional  observations  are  wanted  on 
this  important  practical  point  of  the  rela- 
tive loudness  of  the  first  and  second  sounds 
over  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta; 
combined  with  information  as  to  the 
poisoning  and  accumulation  of  the  blood, 
structural  change  in  the  walls  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  vital  power.    The  two  sounds 
must  be  listened  to,  and  their  relative  in- 
tensity noted,  which  I  do  by  the  ready 
method  of  figures  of  varying  size  written 
on  a  diasraiu  of  the  body  on  which  the 
outline  of  the  ribs  is  traced.    The  size  of 
each  figure  denotes  the  relative  intensity 
and  actual  loudness,  judged  of  by  the  ear, 
of  the  two  sounds.    When  the  first  sound 
is  silent,  and  the  second  is  loud  and  with 
a  shock,  I  mark  it  thus,  o/-2  ;  when  two 
sounds  are  equal,  thus,  1/2;  when  the 
first  is  louder  than  the  second,  thus,  l/.^; 
and  when  the  second  is  louder  than  the 
first,  thus,  V^.    Every  shade  can  be  thus 
rendered.  Combined  sphygmographic  and 
cardiographic  tracings,  some  of  which  I 
have  made,  in  these  cases,  will  give  posi- 
tive and  scientific  accuracy  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

BouUing  of  the  Second  Sound.— In  two 
of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral 
murmur,  there  was  doubling  of  the  second 
sound.    One  of  these  came  in  with  doub- 
Wnn  of  the  first  sound,  or  almost  a  murmur 
at  '^the  apex,  on  the  4th  day  a  peculiar 
plunging  first  sound,  with  scarcely  any 
second  sound,  appeared  over  the  ventri- 
cles.   On  the  Gth  day  there  was  doubling 
of  the  second  sound.     On  the  8th  day 
mitral  and  pulmonic  murmur  appeared, 
followed  by  a  tricuspid  murmur,  and  on 
the  10th  these  murmurs  had  all  vanished. 
In  the  other  case  the  doubling  of  the  sec- 
ond sound  appeared  late  and  was  very 
tenacious.    There  was  a  niiti*al  murmur 
up  to  and  on  the  2:3d  day,  when  the  sec- 
ond sound  was  prolonged  over  the  pul- 
monary artery.    On  the  next  day  there 
was  doubling  of  the  second  sound  over 
that  artery.     The  second  second  sound 
was  louder  than  the  first— and  this  proved 
that  the  later  sound  was  the  pulmonic, 
the  earlier  the  aortic  sound.    In  this  in- 
stance the  doubling  of  tlie  second  sound, 
which  lasted  to  the  BOth  day,  disappearing 
on  the  6Uth,  was  due,  I  consider,  to  the 
longer  time  occupied  i)y  the  right  ventricle 
than  the  left  in  emptying  itself,  owing  to 


the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  lungs. 

Fubnonic  Murmur.— A  systolic  murmur 
over  the  pulmonary  artery,  at  the  second 
hift  space,  was  heard  in  a  considerable 
numljer  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with 
mitral  murnuir.    This  number  amounted 
to  one-third  of  the  first  series,  or  seven- 
teen in  fiftv-two,  and  to  one-half  of  the 
second  series,  or  ten  in  twenty.  This 
murmur  was  present  also  in  one-third  of 
those  cases  of  endocarditis  affecting  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  in  which  there  was 
tricuspid,  but  not  mitral,  murmur.  In 
more  than  one-half  of  those  cases  the 
pulmonic  murmur  appeared  towards  the 
close  of  the  attack,  when  all  the  acute 
symptoms  had  gone  by,  when  the  period 
of  convalescence  was  approaching  or  es- 
tablished, when  the  patient  was  pale  and 
thin,  having  lost  a  large  proportion  of  the 
red  corpuscles  from  the  blood,  and  was 
weak  from  the  exhausting  nature  of  the 
i  disease.     In  nearly  one-half  of  the  re- 
maining cases  this  murmur  appeared  at 
the  middle  period,  and  in  one  in  four  of 
the  whole  number  it  was  audible  soon 
after  the  admission  of  the  patient. 

The  murmur  almost  always  occupied  a 
well-defined  limited  area  at  the  edge  of 
the  sternum  in  the  second  space,  just  over 
the  pulmonary  artery.  It  never  extended 
as  far  as  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum, 
but  it  could  be  heard  very  feebly  in  the 
first  space,  and  occasionally  in  the  third. 
When  the  position  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
Avas  unusually  low,  the  murmur  moved 
downwards,  being  then  heard  strongly 
over  the  third  space,  and  feebly  over  the 
second  and  fourth  spaces. 

The  pulmonic  murmur  rarely  presents 
a  smooth  soft  bellows  sound.  Init  is  usu- 
ally grave  and  superficial,  without  how- 
ever being  large  in  char.acter  or  very  loud. 
The  murmur  appeared  as  a  peculiar 
scratching  noise  in  one-half  of  the  cases, 
or  4  out  of  8,  in  which  the  sio;n  appeared 


soon  after  admission,  and  besides  these  in 
one  on  the  8th  and  in  another  on  the  21st 
day.  The  scratching  nature  of  the  sound 
wlien  I  first  observed  it  (I  found  it  noticed 
in  one  case  as  early  as  the  year  1852)  was 
very  puzzling.  It  strongly  suggested 
friction  sound.  But  it  differed  in  these 
respects :  it  was  always  systolic,  being 
never  to-and-fro  ;  pressure  sometimes 
highly  intensified,  but  never  altered  it  in 
tone  it  clung  to  one  spot ;  and  it  gradu- 
ally disappeared  without  passing  into  a 
wide-spread  double  friction  sound.  Its 
noise  was  exactly  like  that  made  by 
scratching  sloAvly  and  gently  with  a  pin  on 
a  deal  table. 

The  cause  of  the  pulmonic  murmur  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  aortic 
"ana'iiii(!"  murmur,  which  is  audible 
only  during  the  systole.    It  is  due  to  the 
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blood  bcinj,'  very  thin  and  lessened  in 
(luanlity,  and  propollcd  into  tlie  vckscI 
when  Its  walls  aru  relaxed,  with  undue 
lorcc!,  hy  the  vcntrielu. 

When  the  luiiinonary  artery  is  flaccid 
Us  conlt^nta  iiave  IWu;  room  to  vihrate  as 
tlK'v  move  onwards  in  the  current  of  the 
cu-ciilation,  and  therelbrc  pulmonic  mur- 
nuu-  IS  engendered.    Tin-,  pulmonic  nnn-- 
nmr  thus  indicates  that  tiici-c  is  relaxation 
ot  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  a  condition 
the  opposite  to  tliat  of  tension  of  tlic  ar- 
tery.    Tlie  second  sound  folIowin<'  the 
nuu-mur  may  be  loud,  hut  it  is  usually  fee- 
ble    It  IS  loud  if,  durinir  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle, tlie  pulmonary  artery  becomes  tense;  • 
Its  walls  tlien  recoil  with  force  upon  their 
contents  and  propel   them  with  equal 
pressure  in  two  tlireetions,  forwards  into 
the  vessels,  and  backwards  upon  the  as- 
cending pulmonary  artery,  its  sinuses 
and  valve,  where  the  back-stream  strikes 
M'lth  a  sudden  shock,  the  shock  of  the 
loud  second  sound.   The  second  sound  is 
on  the  other  hand,  feeble  if  the  flaccid 
artery  does  not  become  distended  during 
the  systole  ;  Avhen  the  recoil  of  the  walls 
IS  therefore  weak,  and  when  the  back- 
wave  breaks  with  oniy  moderate  force 
upon  the  roots  of  the  artery. 
_  Silence  or  feebleness  of  "the  first  sound 
IS  the  opposite  in  character  and  cause  to 
pulmonic  murmur.    If  the  artery  is  dis- 
tcMided  when  tlie  ventricle  begins  to  con- 
tract, the  column  of  blood  moves  steadily 
forwards,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  its 
contents  are  not  thrown  into  vibration, 
and  the  first  sound  is  either  absent  or 
feeble.    The  extreme  tension  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  thus  induced,  leads,  when 
the  ])lood  has  ceased  to  enter  it,  to  the  re- 
coil of  its  walls  with  excessive  force  upon 
their  contents,  which  are  driven  with  a 
strong  back-stroke  or  shock  upon  the 
walls,  sinuses,  and  valve  of  the  artery. 
When  the  lung  is  displaced  from  before 
the  ])ulmonary  artery,  thus  distended,  this 
shock  is  felt  by  the  hand  and  heard 
striking  against  the  ear  with  a  loud  me- 
tallic sound. 

Pulmonic  murmur,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  came  into  play  most  frequently 
when  the  disease  was  passing  away.  It 
was  therefore  rarely,  or  oiily  once  or 
twice,  associated  with  a  mitral  murmur 
when  at  its  zenith,  and  uncomplicated 
with  other  murmurs.  In  fully  one-half 
of  the  cases  (1.3  in  24)  it  accompanied 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  or  a  feeble 
mitral  murmur;  in  nearly  one-half  of  them 
(0)  it  appeared  with  a  conjoint  mitral  and 
tricuspid  murmur;  and  in' one-fourth  with 
a  simple  tricuspid  murmur,  a  companion 
sign  that  was  therefore  present  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases.  In  one-fourth  of  1  he, 
cases  (GJ  it  Avas  traced  side  by  side  with 


an  anrcmic  murmur  over  the  aorta  or 
carotid  artery  ;  and  thrice  it  was  umie- 
companied  hy  aiiy  murmur.  Kcurh  -ill 
these  instan<;e8  noint  to  a  state  in  whi'eh 
t lie  tension  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  was 
eiUier  not  yet  estahlished  or\-as  pass"  ?| 

A  pulmonic  murmur  was  audible  in  a 
.  rge  proportion  (or  o  in  IH)  of  those  cases 
that  I  have  classed  as  being  probahlv 
aflected  with  endocarditis.  In  all  of  iIh-kc 
cases  there  was  prolongation  of  the  first 

srZ"^-  f/"  '^r'  ^''^''» was  nolitd 
80  m  after  admission,  and  in  the  two 
others  at  a  late  period  of  the  illness 

A  pulmonic  murmur  was  heard  in  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  en- 
docarditis was  either  threatened  or  onlv 
transient,  amounting  to  7  in  6.3  of  the 
first  series,  and  2  in  22  of  the  second,  or 
one-tenth  of  the  cases.  In  all  of  these 
but  one  it  appeared  at  a  late  period,  when 
the  intensity  of  the  disease  was  passincr 
awaj\  ^  ° 

Pulmonic  murmur  is  not  then  a  direct 
sign  of  endocarditis.  Its  presence,  how- 
ever, in  the  early  period  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism usually  points  to  endocarditis,  and  to 
the  actual  or  approaching  presence  of  a 
mitral  or  tricuspid  murmur. 

Its  existence  at  a  late  period  in  a  case 
of  endocarditis  generally  points  to  relief 
in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  inflammation  of  the  heart  to 
a  definite  removal  of  the  ten.sion  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  due  to  congestion  in 
the  lungs,  and  to  the  establishment,  for  a 
time,  of  the  opposite  state  of  that  vessel 
Its  walls  being  relaxed  and  the  quantity 
of  its  blood  diminished. 

The  pulmonic  murmur,  then,  while  it  is 
a  sign  threatening  inflammation  of  the 
interior  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in  the 
early  stage  of  acute  rheumatism,  is  a  sicm 
of  the  passing  away  of  endocarditis  when 
it  appears  at  a  time  when  that  aflx^ction 
has  been  established.  Pulmonic  murmur 
never  becomes  permanent.  It  o-enerally 
diminishes  rapidly  when  the°  patient 
leaves  the  bed,  and  gains  color  and 
strength,  and  in  the  convalescent  patient 
it  is  often  inaudible  Mhen  standing-  or 
after  walking,  when  it  may  be  still  heard 
if  the  patient  is  lying  down. 

I  have  heard  the  pulmonic  murmur  in 
several  cases  of  enteric  fever,  when  it  in- 
dicates the  condition  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  or  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  pulmonic  murmur  usually,  I  be- 
lieve, tends  to  become  less  vibrating  and 
more  feeble  during  the  progress  of  the 
systole,  Avhen  the  artery  is  becoming  less 
relaxed,  and  to  die  out  at  the  end  of  the 
systole  when  the  vessel  is  becoming  tense 
and  the  stream  of  Ijlood  is  being  gradually 
brought  to  a  stand-still. 
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TricKspid  Jlfwrmwr  in  Cases  of  Endocar- 
mis  with  a  Mitral  Murmur.-l  have  al- 
ready illustrated  this  sign  wheu  I  de- 
scribed tricuspid  murmur  "i  cases  of 
endocarditis  of  the  left  side  of  the  hear 
without  mitral  murmur.  I  refer  to  that 
part  at  pages  022-025,  and  shall  here 
therefore  only  state  generally  the  condi- 
tions under  wliich  this  murmur  is  tound. 

A  tricuspid  murnmr  is  not,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  sign  of  intiaramation  ot 
the  ri<^ht  side  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  ;  hut  of  intlainmation  ot  the 
left  side  of  the  orijan  and  of  the  mitral 
valve.  When  the  left  ventricle  is  weak- 
ened by  that  inflammation,  it  sends  less 
hlood  into  the  vessels  of  the  system,  and 
an  undue  amount  of  blood  therefore  accu- 
mulates in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  The 
pulmonary  artery  is  over-filled,  and  the 
left  ventricle  is  distended.  The  "safety- 
valve"  function  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is 
then  brought  into  play,  regurgitation 
takes  place,  and  by  throwing  a  portion  ot 
the  blood  backwards  upon  the  veins  ot 
the  system,  it  lessens  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  forwards  upon  the  arteries  of  the 

lunss.  ,  .  ■^  -i. 

Tricuspid  regurgitation,  then,  while  it 
declares  the  presence  of  inflammation  of 
the  left  ventricle  and  the  mitral  valve, 
relieves  the  consiestion  in  the  lungs,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  that  inflam- 
mation. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  is  present  in  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with 
mitral  murmur.  A  tricuspid  murmur 
may  precede  a  mitral  murmur,  accom- 
pany it,  alternate  with  it,  or  waken  up 
after  it  has  disappeared.  A  tricuspid 
murmur,  then,  is  a  friendly  sign— it  warns 
you  of  inflammation  elsewhere,  and  re- 
lieves the  ill  eflects  of  that  inflammation. 
It  is  a  danger  signal,  and  a  break,  lessen- 
ing the  mischief. 

Aortic  Sj/stolic  Murmur  (Ancemic). — A 
direct  aortic  murmur  was  noticed  in 
twelve  of  the  seventy  cases  of  endocarditis 
with  mitral  murmur,  and  there  were 
others  in  which  its  presence  was  doubtful. 
This  murmur  appeared  in  the  early  period 
of  the  disease  in  eight  of  the  cases,  and  in 
the  later  period  in  four.  In  three  of  the 
patients  in  whom  the  murmur  appeared 
early,  it  lived  tlirough  the  whole  of  the 
attack  ;  and  in  one  other  of  them,  after 
vanishing  for  a  time,  it  again  appeared 
Avhen  the  patient  was  recovering. 

In  all  the  cases  but  one,  the  aortic 
murmur  was  associated  with  conjoint 
mitral  and  tricuspid  murmurs,  and  in 
fully  one-half  of  them,  seven,  the  aortic 
was  coupled  with  a  pulmonic  murmur, 
usually  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease. 
These  twin  murmurs,  tlie  aortic  and  pul- 
monic, arc  due  to  the  same  cause,  a  defi- 
cient supply  of  blood  in  the  great  arteries, 
which  are  therefore  imperfectly  filled. 


Their  walls  arc  consequently  flaccid,  and 
their  contents  have  free  room  to  vibrate 
as  they  move  onwards  in  the  current  of 
the  circulation. 

The  direct  aortic  murmur  is  much  less 
frequent  than  the  pulmonic  murmur  in 
cases  of  mitral  endocarditis.  But  the 
aortic  murmur  appears  early  in  the  attack 
much  more  frequently  in  proportion  than 
the  pulmonic  murmur.  The  reason  of 
this  would  appear  to  be  that  in  the  early 
sta<Te  the  inflamed  left  ventricle  sends  its 
blood  with  insufficient  force  and  volume 
into  the  aorta,  and  vibrations  with  their 
consequent  murmur  therefore  ensue.  At 
a  later  period,  the  lessened  volume  of  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  body,  and 
the  diminution  of  its  red  particles,  lead  to 
the  formation  of  the  murmur. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
is  not  easy  to  answer,  why  the  pulmonic 
murmur  is  so  much  more  frequent  than 
the  aortic  at  the  later  period  of  the  affec- 
tion ?  May  it  not  arise  from  two  influ- 
ences ?  (1)  The  increased  size  to  which 
the  pulmonary  artery  has  attained  during 
the  period  of  its  tension,  when  the  disease 
was  approaching  to  and  at  its  acme  ;  and 
(2)  the  greater  relative  influence  that  the 
diminished  supply  of  blood  has  upon  the 
comparatively  restricted  area  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  lungs,  when  compared  with 
the  much  larger  area  of  those  of  the 
body  ? 

Prolongation  of  the  First  Sound  occurring 
at  a  late  Period  in  Cases  of  Endocarditis 
with  Mitral  Begurgitation.—^Y e  have  al- 
ready seen  that  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  those  cases  of  endocarditis  that 
are  admitted  before  the  appearance  of  a 
mitral  murmur,  that  murmur  is  preceded 
by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  (as  we 
have  seen  at  page  628)  may  develop  mto 
a  tricuspid  or  mitral  murmur,  and  when 
the  murmur  fades  away,  it  may  give 
place  to  a  renewal  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  first  sound.  This  was  precisely  what 
occurred  in  one  case,  a  patient  in  whom, 
when  admitted,  the  first  sound  was  pro- 
longed ;  on  the  10th  day  a  tricuspid  mur- 
mur was  audible,  wdiich  was  replaced  on 
the  19th  by  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound.  In  another  case  the  sounds  were 
at  first  healthy,  but  the  first  sound  was 
prolonged  at  the  apex  on  the  4th  day,  a 
tricuspid  murmur  appeared  on  the  0th, 
which  yielded  on  the  Oth  to  prolongation 
of  the  first  sound  over  the  right  ventricle, 
and  on  the  48th  day  the  sounds  were 
again  healthy.  In  five  cases  with  mitral 
murmur  a  similar  chain  of  transforma- 
tions took  place.  In  one  of  these  a  mitral 
murmur,  Avhich  appeared  on  the  5th  daj--, 
superseded  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
at  the  apex  ;  that  murmur  became  weaker 
on  the  10th,  and  was  joined  on  the  12th 
by  three  other  grave  feeblQ  murmurs,  a 
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tricuspid,  a  pulmonic  and  an  aortic.  On 
tliul  (lay  tlic  nmrniurrt  were  uudiljlc  wlicn 
the  patient  lay  down— but  tlu-y  passed 
into  prolonjiation  of  the  lirst  wanid  when 
ho  stood  up— and  on  the  20th  day  lliat 
irolcjnjration  wa.s  only  audible  when  lie 
ay  down,  tiie  sounds  Ix-in;,'  healthy  when 
he  stood  up  ;  owin;,'  evidently  to  the 
{'reater  amount  of  blood  that  was  then 
demanded  by  the  body  and  the  lun^'S,  and 
was  consequently  supplied  to  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery. 

In  a  few  of  the  patients  the  murmur 
durnig  the  illness  yielded  for  a  time  to 
l)rolonjration  of  tiie  lirst  sound,  and  then 
reappeared.  One  case,  a  iemale  patient, 
was  a  notable  instance  of  the  variety  of 
transformation  sounds  that  may  occur  in 
this  disease.  When  adnu'tted,  she  pre- 
sented a  mitral  or  tricuspid  nmrmur  ;  on 
the  3d  day  the  first  sound  was  prolonged, 
and  on  the  Uth  the  sounds  were  natiu-al! 
But  on  the  evening  of  that  day  a  mitral 
nmrmur  set  in  whicli  remained  for  several 
days,  being  joined  by  other  murnmrs. 
On  the  14tli  those  had  vanished,  the  first 
sound  being  prolonged.  On  the  16th  a 
tricuspid  nuu-mur  appeared,  which  was 
exchanged  for  a  mitral  murmur  on  tiie 
27th,  which  from  that  date  became  per- 
manently established. 

In  many  instances  the  position  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is  not  spe- 
cified, but  when  it  is,  the  situation  of  the 
murmur  as  a  rule  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  out 
of  which  it  grew  and  into  whicii  it  faded 
—both  being  present  at  the  apex  when 
the  murmur  was  mitral,  and  over  the 
right  ventricle  when  it  was  tricuspid. 
_  The  passage  from  murmur  to  prolonga- 
tion and  the  reverse  was  often  very  grad- 
ual; they  often  each  glided  insensibly  into 
tlie  other.  The  prolongation  was  often 
murmur-like  in  character,  and  the  mur- 
mur was  often  so  obscure  as  to  be  quite 
as  fitly  ranked  with  prolongation. 

In  several  of  the  patients,  prolongation 
of  the  first  sound  over  one  ventricle  was 
accompanied  by  a  murmur  over  the  other. 
Thus  in  three  cases  a  tricuspid  murmur 
was  associated  with  prolongation  of  the 
first  sound  at  the  apex ;  and  in  another 
instance  a  mitral  murmur  Avas  coupled 
with  prolongation  over  the  right  ventricle. 
One  case  is  an  example  of  both  kinds  in 
succession.  At  the  time  of  admission, 
when  the  patient  was  very  ill,  the  sounds 
were  loud,  the  first  being  sharp.  From 
the  2d  day  to  the  7th  there  was  a  tricus- 
pid murmur  with  prolongation  of  the  first  I 
sound  at  the  apex  ;  and  on  the  21st  there 
was  a  double  exchange,  a  mitral  murmur  [ 
being  joined  by  prolongation  of  the  first  I 
sound  over  the  right  ventricle,  Some- 
times there  was  a  double  prolongation  of 
the  first  .sound,  at  the  apex,  and  over  the 
right  ventricle,  as  occurred  in  four  cases. 


I  I  have  noticed  this  coupling  of  the  8i<rn 
I  onlv  ni  cases  obsf^rvcd  at  a  later  period 
;  and  1  am  certain  that  it  occurs  nmcli 
j  more  frequently  than  my  earlier  notes 
would  MKlicate.    In  a  large  projKn-tion  of 
the  cases  tiie  murmur  passed  into  pro- 
;  longation  of  the  lirst  .sound  towards  the 
period  of  convalesc(;nce.    This  was  no- 
ticed in  six  of  tlie  thirteen  cases  of  endo- 
carditis with  tricuspid  murmur;  in  six- 
teen of  the  forty-one  cases  of  endocarditis 
with  mitral  nmrmiu-  of  tlie  first  series,  in 
one  of  which  that  sign  gave  place  fiimlly 
to  a  permanent  mitral  murmur;  and  in 
twelve  of  the  twenty  of  the  same  class  of 
the  second  series. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is  the 
first  whisper  of  an  approaching  muriimr, 
the  last  of  a  departing  one.    It  is  a  si<'n 
of  coming  danger,  and  it  usually  betokerTs, 
towards  the  conclusion,  a  favoralile  issue. 
Prolongation  of  the  first  .sound,  or  an 
obscure  murmur,  was  heard  in  seven  of 
the  seventy-nine  cases  of  the  first  series, 
and  in  none  of  the  fourteen  cases  of  the 
second  series  that  were  classed  as  liavin<» 
had  no  endocarditis.  ° 
Of  those  patients  in  Avhom  endocarditis 
was  threatened  or  probable,   the  first 
sound  was  prolonged,  or  there  was  a 
doubtful  murmur,  in  forty-three  of  the 
seventy-six  cases  of  the  first  series,  and 
eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  of  the  second 
series.   In  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases 
thus  aflected  there  was  great  general  ill- 
ness (35  in  01),  and  of"  these  in  fifteen 
there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
We  must  look  then  upon  prolongation 
of  the  first  sound  as  a  si<:n  of  actual,  or 
probable,  or  threatened,  inflammation  of 
the  heart ;  whether  we  regard  its  pres- 
ence in  those  cases  of  pronounced  endo- 
carditis with  a  mitral  or  a  tricuspid  mur- 
mur, or  in  those  of  probable  or  threatened 
endocarditis,  in  which  the  murmur  -was 
not  declared. 

The  duration,  the  degree,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  endocarditis  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  presence  of  a  mitral  murmur 
alone,  but  by  the  eflects  also  of  the  in- 
flammation upon  the  body,  the  lungs,  and 
the  heart.  The  face  is  anxious  and  dusky; 
there  is  sometimes  pain  in  the  heart ;  the 
breathing  is  quickened  and  opiiressed ; 
the  imjiulse  of  the  left  ventricle  is  weak, 
while  that  of  the  right  is  unduly  strong  ; 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  im- 
peded ;  the  pulmonary  artery  is  distended, 
its  first  sound  is  silent  or  feeble,  and  its 
second  is  accentuated  ;  a  tricuspid  mur- 
mur is  often  ])resent,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  conjointly  with  a  mitral  mur- 
mur ;  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  pre- 
cedes and  follows  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
murmurs ;  and  anjemic  murmurs  are  often 
heard  both  over  the  )iulnionarv  .nrtory 
and  the  aorta,  during  the  early  and  also 
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the  late  period  of  the  disease,  but  rarely 
duriu"-  its  acme ;  tiie  pulmonic  murmur 
beino'^'more  frequent  at  the  period  ot  con- 
valescence, the  aortic  murmur  during  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease. 

Ill  —Cases  of  RnEUMATic  Endocar- 
ditis WITH  Aortic  Eegurgitatiok. 
(I)  Not  Accompanied  by  Mitral 
Murmur.  (2)  Accompanied  by  Mi- 
tral Regurgitation. 

(1)  Aortic  Bequrgitation,  not  accompa- 
nied hy  Mitral  j?e(/«rgiJaaon.— Incompe- 
tence of  the  aortic  valve  is  much  less  fre- 
quent in  rheumatic  endocarditis  than 
incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve.  There 
was  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur  not  accom- 
panied by  a  mitral  murmur  in  ten  ;  and 
there  was  a  mitral  murmur  without  a 
diastolic  murmur  in  fifty  of  the  first  series 
of  cases— while  there  was  mitral  regurgi- 
tation in  twenty,  and  aortic  regurgitation 
in  none  of  the  later  series  of  cases.  This 
brings  up  the  cases  of  mitral  in  relation 
to  aortic  regurgitation  to  the  proportion 
of  seventy  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the  lat- 
ter. Besides  these,  eight  of  the  first  series 
and  one  of  the  second  presented  both 
mitral  and  aortic  incompetence.  This 
makes  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which 
there  was  aortic  regurgitation  eighteen, 
and  the  total  number  in  which  there  was 
mitral  regurgitation  seventy-nine. 

In  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
endocarditis  with  aortic  regurgitation, 
there  was  no  mitral  murmur  (10  in  18). 
The  mind  naturally  infers  that  in  these 
patients  the  inflammation  was  limited  to 
the  aortic  valve,  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  mitral.  The  close  examination  of  the 
cases,  however,  leads,  I  consider,  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  all  of  them  there  was 
inflammation  of  both  the  mitral  and  the 
aortic  valves. 

A  mitral  murmur  appeared  in  one  of 
the  ten  cases  for  a  single  day,  and  was 
not  again  heard.  That  was  the  only  case 
in  which  this,  the  central  and  immediate 
sign  of  mitral  endocarditis,  was  noticed. 
In  the  others,  however,  the  more  impor- 
tant secondary  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle  were 
present. 

In  five  of  the  cases  a  tricuspid  murmur 
was  audible  over  the  right  ventricle.  In 
three  of  these  that  murmur  was  heard 
before  the  mui-mur  of  aortic  regurgitation 
came  into  play;  in  one,  the  two  niurmurs 
were  present  on  the  day  of  admission; 
and  in  the  fifth  case,  the  tricuspid  mur- 
mur appeared  a  week  later  than  the 
aortic,  but  the  aortic  murmur  was  pre- 
ceded by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound, 
which  was  present  on  the  day  of  admission. 

The  first  sound  was  prolonged  over  one 
or  l)oth  of  the  ventricles  in  six  of  the 
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cases  ;  in  three  of  which  there  was,  and  in 
three  there  was  not  a  tricuspid  murmur. 
In  two  of  the  three  in  whicli  there  was  no 
tricuspid  murmur,  prolongation  of  the 
first  sound  preceded  the  aortic  murmur. 

Thus  eight  of  the  ten  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis with"  aortic  incompetence,  without 
mitral  murmur,  presented  either  a  tricus- 
pid murmur,  or  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound  over  the  ventricles,  or  both  signs. 
In  six  of  them,  one  or  other  of  those  sijxns 
preceded  the  appearance  of  the  aortic  in- 
competence ;  in  one  other  the  patient 
came  in  with  both  aortic  and  tricuspid 
regurgitation  murmurs ;  and  in  the  re- 
maining one  only  did  the  aortic  murmur 
precede  by  three  days  the  prolongation  of 
the  first  sound.  The  ninth  case  was  ad- 
mitted with  aortic  regurgitation,  and  he 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart. 

The  tenth  case,  a  female  patient,  was 
an  anomalous  and  doubtful  one.  IShewas 
very  ill  when  admitted,  when  she  had 
pain  in  the  left  side,  and  the  sounds  of  her 
heart  were  rough.  On  the  twelfth  day  a 
soft  double  murmur  was  audible  in  the 
second  left  space  which  was  probably  due 
to  aortic  incompetence. 

(2)  Cases  of  Bheumatic  Endocarditis  with 
Aortic  Begurgitation,  accompanied  hy  Mi- 
tral Begurgitation.— In  eight  cases  mitral 
and  aortic  incompetence  were  combined, 
and  in  six  of  these  the  mitral  murmur 
preceded  the  aortic.  Both  murmurs  were 
present  on  admission  in  one  of  the  two 
remainiif^  cases,  and  they  appeared  to- 
gether in  the  other  one  on  the  seventh 
day  after  admission. 

These  illustrations,  and  the  considera- 
tions that  I  have  just  advanced,  appear 
to  me  to  render  it  conclusive,  that  the 
inflammation  always  commences  in  the 
interior  of  the  left  cavities,  afiectin^  pri- 
marily the  mitral  valve ;  and  that  it  ex- 
tends at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases  to  the  aortic  valve. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  expect  that  in 
cases  of  endocarditis  the  aortic  diastolio 
murmur  appears  at  a  later  period  than 
the  mitral  murmur.  In  two  only  of  the 
cases  Avas  the  aortic  murmur  heard  on  the 
day  of  admission.  One  of  these  had  been 
ill  a  week,  and  that  was  the  earliest  date 
of  the  appearance  of  the  murmur.  In 
three  of  the  patients  the  aortic  murmur 
appeared  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  days, 
in  one-fourth  of  them  (.5)  from  the  10th  to 
the  15th  days,  and  in  more  than  one-half 
(10)  from  the  22d  to  the  8Bth  days,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism. 

"We  have  seen  that  aortic  regurgitation 
is  preceded  with  rare  exceptions  by  a 
mitral  or  tricuspid  murmur,  or  a  pro- 
longed first  sound  over  tlie  ventricle,  or 
in  other  words  by  evidence,  immediate  oc 
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secondary,  of  inflnniniixtion  of  the  left  I 
cavities  of  the  heart  smd  tlie  mitral  valve. 

In  a  small  jtroportion  of  the  caKes, 
amountiti';  to  thrive  in  eighteen,  the  mur-  ] 
mur  of  aortic  regnrgitatioii  waH  jjrecechid 
by  prolongation  of  [\w  second  sound  over 
the  aorta  or  the  carotid  artery.  This  pro- 
longation of  the  second  sound  over  the 
aorta  before  the  aii])i'.'i ranee  of  the  aortic 
diastolic  murmur,  has  evidently  the  same 
relation  to  that  murnuu'  that  prolonga- 
tion of  the  lirst  .sound  has  to  a  mitral  or 
tricuspid  murmur.  It  is  a  transition 
sound,  and  is  the  immediate  herald  of  the 
coming  complete  murmur  of  rej^urgitation. 

An  ana'mic  systolic  aortic  murmur 
sometimes  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
diastolic  murmur  made  by  aortic  regurgi- 
tation ;  but  it  more  often  comes  at  the 
same  time  or  later,  when  the  two  sounds 
combine  to  form  a  true  double  murmur. 
This  double  murmur  was  present  in  eleven 
of  the  eighteen  cases  of  endocarditis  with 
aortic  regurgitation,  in  four  of  which  the 
systolic  murmur  was  audible  before  the 
diastolic  murmur,  in  five  they  appeared 
together,  and  in  two  the  latter  murmur 
came  first  into  play. 

The  situation  of  the  aortic  diastolic 
murmur  of  endocarditis  is  ruled  by  the 
position  of  the  aperture  of  the  aorta,  and 
the  direction  of  the  back  current  flowing 
through  it  into  the  left  ventricle. 

The  murmur  is  more  loud  and  intense 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
just  over  the  root  of  the  aorta,  than  else- 
where. It  takes  there  a  direction  down- 
wards and  to  the  left,  and  is  audible  to 
the  left  of  the  lower  three-fifths  of  the 
sternum,  becoming  feebler  as  it  descends, 
and  is  lost  usually  before  it  reaches  the 
limit  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
The  murmur  Avas  heard  also  in  five  cases 
as  high  as  the  lower  end  of  the  manu- 
briunr,  and  indeed  over  that  portion  of 
the  sternum.  In  rare  cases  it  is  audible 
at  the  apex. 

In  my  cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic 
regurgitation,  the  most  frequent  position 
oflhe°niurmur  was  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sternum,  a  space  that  ex- 
tended from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to 
its  lower  end,  and  from  the  third  left 
costal  cartilage  to  the  sixth  ;  a  space  that 
is  immediately  in  front  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, where  "it  is  denuded  of  lung.  The 
murmur  was  audible  over  tliis  space  in 
thirteen  of  the  eighteen  cases.  In  four 
others  it  was  heard  at  or  to  the  left  of  the 
mid-sternum,  a  position  that  is  included 
in  the  space  noted  as  being  to  the  left  of 
the  lower  sternum,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, the  position  at  which  the  aortic 
diastolic  murmur  of  endocarditis  is  heard 
most  frequently  and  with  the  greatest  in- 
tensity. 

In  two  of  the  cases  the  murmur  was 
audible  just  below,  and  in  one  of  these 


over  the  manubrium.    In  none  of  them  in 
it  stated  that  the  nuirnuu'  was  heard  to 
the  right  of  the  up])cr  jxirtion  of  the  ster- 
num, a  j)osition  in  which  the  direct  aortic 
murnuu"  was  andiijle  in  live  of  the  cases. 
In  the  exceptional  and  doubtful  case,  the 
double  murmur  was  restricted  to  the  left 
second  space.    Thei'e  was  certainly  no 
regurgitation  in  that  case  from  the  ])ulmo- 
nary  artery  into  the  right  ventricle,  and 
we  are  therefore,  I  think,  entitled  to  con- 
sider that  it  was,  like  the  others,  a  ease  of 
aortic  endocarditis,  with  regurgitation. 
In  a  patient  under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  an  exquisite  musical  plaintive 
diastolic  murmur  sprang  up  at  a  late 
period  just  over  and  below  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  manubrium,  and  over  the  pul- 
monary artery  in  the  second  space,  and 
was  limited  to  that  region.    In  this  case 
the  position  of  the  heart  was  high  and  the 
murmur  was  heard  over  a  correspondingly 
high  and  limited  area. 

In  four,  and  in  four  only,  of  the  cases 
the  diastolic  murmur  was  heard  at  the 
apex. 

When  we  consider  that  the  current  of 
blood  flows  from  the  aorta  back  into  the 
left  ventricle,  it  seems  natural  to  expect 
that  the  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation 
should  be  heard  over  the  left  ventricle, 
into  which  the  stream  of  blood  falls  ;  and 
not  over  the  right  ventricle,  Avhich,  with 
its  double  wall  and  its  full  contents,  is  in- 
terposed between  the  stream  of  return- 
blood  and  the  ear.  But  the  fact  is  the 
reverse  of  this.  The  murmur  is  always 
heard  in  front  of  the  heart,  over  the  right 
ventricle,  and  rarely  over  the  left  ventri- 
cle, to  the  left  of  the  septum. 

After  a  little  reflection,  the  reason  of 
this  curious  deviation  of  the  direction  of 
the  sound  becomes  apparent. 

When  the  aortic  valve  is  incompetent, 
two  streams  pour  side  by  side  into  the 
left  ventricle.  One  of  these  comes  down, 
in  a  large  volume  of  blood,  fVom  the  left 
auricle,  through  the  mitral  orifice,  into 
the  left  ventricle  ;  and  this  large  living 
stream  of  blood  occupies  and  completely 
fills  the  whole  of  the  outer  portion  of  that 
cavity,  which  is  the  part  that  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  walls  of  the  chest  at  and 
beyond  the  septum,  and  at  the  apex.  The 
other  stream  is  that  of  regurgitation  from 
the  aorta.  It  is  a  small  and  an  active 
stream  which  plays  downwards  into  the 
innermost  portion  of  the  cavity,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  immediately  be- 
hind the  ritrht  ventricle.  The  large  hv- 
in<'  stream  of  blood  that  pours  down  from 
the  left  auricle  into  the  outer  part  of  the 
left  ventricle,  through  the  mitral  orifice, 
cuts  off  the  inner,  deeper,  and  finer  cur- 
rent flowing  back  from  the  aorta  into  the 
left  cavity,  and  so  silences  it.  This  an- 
swers the  question,  why  do  you  not  hear 
the  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  at  the 
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apex  and  over  the  left  ventricle?  The 
answer,  however,  to  the  second  question 
is  still  to  seek,  why  do  we  hear  tliat  nuir- 
nuir  throiigli  tlie  right  ventricle,  with  its 
double  walls  and  its  large  volume  of  blood 
entering  freely  through  the  tricuspid  ori- 
lice?  When  thinking  out  the  answer  to  this 
question,  we  must  steadily  come  hack  upon 
the  ftxcts  as  to  the  position  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  ven- 
tricle immediately  in  front  of  the  aortic 
aperture,  the  direction  of  the  return-cur- 
i-ent  of  blood  into  the  right  ventricle,  the 
point  of  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  mur- 
mur, and  the  bearing  of  the  fading  away 
of  the  murmur. 

The  aortic  valve  lies  behind  the  middle 
of  the  sternum,  at  its  left  edge ;  in  front 
of  it  is  the  couus  arteriosus,  which  is  the 
shallowest  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  its 
cavity  being  there  wider  than  it  is  deep, 
and  its  posterior  wall  being  there  pushed 
forwards  by  the  left  ventricle  and  the  root 
of  the  aorta  and  the  aortic  orifice  through 
which  this  back-current  flows  ;  the  walls 
of  the  conus  arteriosus  are  here  thin, 
especially  the  front  wall ;  the  blood  con- 
tained in  this  part  of  the  right  ventricle 
is  not  in  lively  motion  during  the  dias- 
tole, for  it  is  above  the  current  of  blood 
from  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  and  that  current  pours  across  from 
right  to  left,  low  down  into  the  larger, 
deeper,  and  lower  portion  of  the  ventricle 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and 
upper  part  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The 
murmur  rapidly  loses  loudness  and  inten- 
sity as  it  approaches  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum  in  front  of  the  tricuspid  current, 
and  it  is  lost  before  Ave  reach  the  top  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage. 

We  now  see  that  the  murmur  of  aortic 
regurgitation  has  a  shorter  way  to  travel, 
and  passes  through  a  less  troubled  blood, 
by  passing  straight  through  the  arterial 
cone  of  the  right  ventricle,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  aortic  aperture,  than  it 
would  if  it  were  to  force  its  way  through 
the  large  and  deep  living  current  of  blood 
that  flows  from  the  left  auricle,  through 
the  mitral  orifice,  into  the  left  ventricle, 
and  that  completely  occupies  the  body  and 
outer  or  left  side  of  that  cavity,  where  it 
presents  itself  at  and  beyond  the  septum 
and  at  the  apes. 

When  active  endocarditis  passes  away 
and  leaves  the  aortic  valve  permanently 
incompetent,  the  murmur  becomes  more 
intense,  and  its  area  more  extensive. 
The  diastolic  murmur  may  then  be  pres- 
ent over  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum, 
extending  to  the  right  of  that  bone  at  its 
upper  portion  ;  and  slightlv  to  the  ri^ht, 
and  to  a  great  extent  to  the  left  of  that 
bone  at  its  lower  portion  ;  the  area  of  the 
murmur  somotimes  extending  as  far  out- 
wards as  (he  region  of  the  apex  of  the 


The  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  in 
cases  of  endocarditis  is  usually  soft, 
smooth,  and  like  a  bellows  sound.  Some- 
times it  is  musical,  the  note  being  fine 
and  plaintive,  limited  in  area  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sternum,  or  a  little  above  that 
point,  not  penetrating,  and  easily  ob- 
scured by  the  other  sounds  of  the  heart, 
and  by  respiration.  It  was  thus  in  one 
case — a  very  pale  woman  aged  49.  On 
her  admission  she  presented  tricuspid, 
carotid,  and  loud  mitral  s;ystolic  murmurs, 
and  a  musical  diastolic  murmur  over  the 
middle  of  the  sternum.  On  the  fourth 
day  she  was  better,  and  all  the  murmurs 
were  less  marked  ;  and  on  the  sixth  they 
were  gone.  Next  day  there  was  an  ob- 
scure musical  diastolic  murmur,  which 
also  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  In  one 
case,  on  the  101st  day  after  admission 
there  was  a  double  musical  murmur  to 
the  left  of  the  lower  sternum.  In  another 
case,  already  alluded  to,  an  exquisite 
musical  murmur  appeared  just  below  the 
manubrium,  extended  to  the  left  during 
the  time  of  convalescence,  was  limited  in 
area,  and  disappeared  in  about  a  week. 

In  another  patient,  a  man,  who  came 
in  with  a  mitral  murmur,  which  estab- 
lished itself,  a  distinct  double  murmur 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  69th 
day.  Six  days  later  the  diastolic  murmur 
appeared  as  a  long  whistle,  but  it  resumed 
its  usual  character  on  the  following  day. 
One  other  patient  that  presented  a  pecu- 
liar musical  diastolic  murmur  was  a 
Avoman,  aged  40,  ill  Avith  acute  rheuma- 
tism for  four  days,  Avho  came  in  with  a 
faint  blowing  tricuspid  murmur,  Avhich 
Avent  on  the  third  day,  Avhen  she  had  pain 
in  the  heart.  On  the  tenth  she  Avas  bet- 
ter in  every  respect,  but  a  peculiar  dias- 
tolic murmur  appeared  to  the  left  of  the 
lower  sternum,  like  the  twang  of  a  harp- 
string,  Avhich  was  still  audible  next  day; 
but  this  Avas  soon  replaced  by  an  ordinary- 
short  diastolic  murmur  to  the  left  of  the 
mid-sternum,  Avhich  ceased  after  a  few 
days,  Avhen  both  sounds  were  a  little  pro- 
longed. Dr.  Broadbent  observed  this 
case  Avith  me. 

In  another  patient,  a  man  afliected  Avith 
acute  rheumatism  and  endo-pericarditis, 
a  loud,  grave  musical  murmur  sprang  up 
in  the  course  of  the  illness,  a  vibrating 
murmur,  with  a  perceptible  thrill  over 
the  aorta,  in  the  second  right  space, 
Avhere  the  murmur  was  most  intense  ;  but 
the  sound  Avas  heard  to  a  great  extent 
over  and  even  beloAV  the  chest.  This 
murmur  became  established. 

Of  the  remaining  oases  (14),  in  nearly 
one-half  (G)  the  nnu-nuu-  Avas  soft,  or  like 
a  bellows  sound,  and  this  Avns  undoubtedly 
its  predominant  character  in  the  rest,  al- 
though in  them  the  precise  nature  of  the 
nuuMuur  is  not  staled. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  of  rheu- 
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nu\ti(!  ondocMnlitis  with  aortic;  r('frur<X\lii- 
tioii,  (la;  iminiiur  (ii.siiitptjarcd  wTicirHiu 
palii'iits  wcri!  uiidcr  ohscTvatioii  ;  while 
ill  the  <,'roatcr  i)n)j)()rLi(jii  ol'  the  riiiiiaiii- 
iiig  hair,  tho  iiuinmir  h(!caiiie  fixed,  being 
as.soeiatcd  with  csiahli.shed  mitral  regui" 
gitatioii  ill  two-tliirds  of  those  cases.  ° 

It  was  interesting  and  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  watch  the  progress  of  tlie  inur- 
iiuir,  dwindling  and  disappearing  in  the 
I'oriner  set  of  cases,  and  ripening  into  per- 
manent valvular  disease  in  the  latter  set. 

AVe  have  already  seem  that  the  fine 
nuisi(;al  diastolic  niurmiirs  with  a  limited 
area  disappeared,  wiiile  the  louder  ones  of 
that  cia.'-s  became  established. 

The  character  of  the  early  murmur  of 
aortic  regurgitation  gave  little  ground 
for  foreseeing  whether  the  incompetence 
would  be  permanent  or  transient.  Thus 
in  three,  if  not  four,  instances,  a  diastolic 
murmur,  obscure,  faint,  feeble  or  con- 
fused at  first,  ripened  later  into  an  estab- 
lished aortic  valve  disease. 

The  history  of  the  murmur,  its  develop- 
ment or  decay,  the  widening  out  or  con- 
traction of  its  area,  and  the  presence  or 
absence,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
characteristic  signs  of  aortic  regurgita- 
tion attendant  upon  the  murmur;  give 
more  information  as  to  the  actual  state, 
progress,  and  probable  future  of  the  pa- 
tient than  the  exact  character  of  ihe 
murmur  on  any  particular  day. 

A  statement  of  the  duration  of  the 
murnuir,  and  of  the  attendant  secondary 
signs  in  the  cases  in  which  the  valve  com- 
pletely regained  its  function  ;  and  a  brief 
recital  of  the  leading  points  in  one  or  two 
of  the  cases  that  ended  by  producing 
aortic  valve  disease,  will  illustrate  prac- 
tically the  probable  future  prospect  of  the 
affection  in  these  important  cases. 

The  diastolic  murmur  was  short-lived 
in  all  but  three  of  those  cases  that  ended 
in  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  valve, 
its  duration  being  from  one  to  eight  days. 
In  the  three  otliers  the  murmur,  which 
diminished  steadily  in  loudness,  or  some- 
times remitted,  lasted  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
days. 

We  shall  be  the  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  extent  to  which  these  cases  de- 
part from  health,  and  approach  to  disease, 
of  the  aortic  valve  with  regurgitation,  by 
ra])idly  reviewing  the  characteristic  signs 
of  the  established  disease,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  standard  of  comparison. 

The  characteristic  signs  of  permanent 
aoitic  regurgitation  are— enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricle,  fulness  over  that  ven- 
tricle, and  undue  force  of  the  apex-beat, 
which  extends  beyond  and  below  the  left 
nipple  ;  strong  visible  pulsation  of  the 
carotid  arteries ;  sudden  hammeringstrokc 
and  collapse  of  the  pulse,  especially  when 
the  arm  is  raised,  when  tho  pulse  is  visi- 


ble, and  IS  audible  with  a  loud  shock  that 
gradually  lessens  and  disapi)ears  when 
the  arm  is  lowered  beneath  the  level  of 
the  heart ;  diastolic  bellows  niurinur  over 
the  whole  sternum,  its  maximum  in- 
tensity being  to  tlie  left  of  the  middle  of 
tlie  bone  ;  the  murmur  extending  to  its 
elt  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  fiternum 
becoming  more  feeble  downwards,  and  to 
Its  right  at  the  u])per  jjortion  becoiiiiii"- 
more  leeble  upwards  ;  a  direct  aortic  niui° 
inur,  generally  audible  over  the  manu- 
brium and  to  its  right,  where  there  is  a 
true  double  aortic  murmur;  and  a  grave 
vibrathig  systolic  murmur  in  the  neck, 
over  the  visibly  pulsating  carotid  artery 
which  is  not  followed  either  by  a  second 
sound  or  a  diastolic  murmur. 

When  the  patient  sits  up,  the  extent 
of  regurgitation  and  the  collapse  of  the 
artery  increases  ;  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  diastolic  murmur  often  becomes  louder 
and  more  intense  and  extensive  over  its 
proper  region  ;  and  the  systolic  murmur 
becomes  more  grave  over  the  aorta  and 
carotid  artery,  or  is  replaced  there  by  a 
local  and  sudden  shock  when  the  regurgi- 
tation is  very  great  so  as  to  empty  the 
ascending  aorta  during  the  diastole,  tiie 
shock  being  occasioned  by  the  blow  with 
which  the  advancing  column  of  blood  is 
impelled  by  the  stroke  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle upon  the  Avails  of  the  empty  aorta 
and  carotid  artery. 

If  the  incompetence  of  the  aortic  valve 
is  caused  by  great  enlargement  of  the 
aperture  of  the  aorta,  owing  to  dilatation 
of  the  vessel  from  atheroma,  the  artery 
extends  to  the  right  of  the  upper  sternum, 
displacing  the  lung,  and  may  present 
there  a  thrill  and  a'loud  vibrating  musi- 
cal murmur,  heard,  perhaps,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  surface,  and  extending 
over  the  whole  chest,  front  and  back,  the 
neck,  and  even  the  abdomen. 

My  cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic 
regurgitation  ending  in  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  valve,  presented,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  double  murmur,  to  a  very 
slight  degree  the  characteristic  signs  of 
disease  with  incompetence  of  the  aortic 
valves.  The  diastolic  murmur  was  pres- 
ent at  the  mid -sternum,  and  a  little 
higher,  and  extended  downM-ards,  and  to 
the  left,  becoming  gradually  feeble  ;  but 
it  was  never  heard  upwards,  over  and  to 
the  right  of  the  upper  sternum,  unlef^s  it 
was  joined  to  a  mitral  murmur.  The  area 
of  the  diastolic  murmur  was  thus  limited 
and  it  was  feeble,  very  soft,  and  like  a 
bellows  sound,  or  plaintively  musical. 

A  systolic  munnur  was  present  over  the 
aorta,  or  the  carotid  artery,  or  both,  in 
two-thirds  of  the  cases,  this  being  an 
ana'inic  murmur,  and  not  one  caused  by 
obstruction.  It  was  due,  in  fact,  to  the 
flaccid  state  of  the  aorta,  caused  primarily 
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by  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
blood  sent  into  it  by  the  inflamed  and 
weakened  left  ventricle,  and  increased  by 
the  reflux  of  a  portion  of  that  blood  sent 
back  again  into  the  left  ventricle  through 
the  inrtunicd  and  insutticient  aortic  valve. 
This  flaccid  state  of  the  aorta  auowed  the 
blood  contained  in  it  to  play  freely  to  and 
fro  in  a  series  of  noisy  vibrations,  with 
the  eflect  of  inducing  a  grave  systolic 
aortic  murmur. 

The  impulse  was  rarely  notably  strong. 
It  was  observed  in  four  of  the  nine  cases 
of  this  class.  The  apex-beat  was  felt  close 
to  the  nipple  in  one  of  these  patients  ;  and 
in  another,  in  whom  the  murmur  lasted 
long,  it  was  present  on  admission  in  the 
fifth  space,  outside  the  mammary  line, 
and  was  stronger  than  usual  on  the  7th 
day  ;  but  it  retreated  within  the  nipple 
line  from  the  12th  day,  varying  in  position 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  space. 

The  second  sound,  which  is  usually  lost 
over  the  carotid  artery  in  disease  of  the 
aortic  valve,  was  audible  in  the  neck  in 
seven  out  of  the  nine  cases  of  endocarditis 
in  which  the  incompetence  of  the  aortic 
valve  was  only  temporary.  In  several  of 
these  cases  the  second  sound  was  at  one 
time  or  other  less  clear  than  natural  over 
the  neck,  being  feeble  in  two,  grave  in  a 
third,  and  in  a  fourth,  first  prolonged, 
then  silent,  and  afterwards  natural,  but 
feeble. 

Although,  then,  in  these  cases,  the  sec- 
ond sound  is  still  audible,  perhaps,  over 
the  aorta,  and  certainly  over  its  branches, 
the  innominate  and  carotid  arteries,  it  is 
often  palpably  modified  in  character.  The 
presence  of  a  second  sound  over  the  great 
arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  over 
the  ascending  aorta,  where  it  is,  however, 
rendered  doubtful  by  being  blended  with 
the  transmitted  presence  of  the  pulmonic 
second  sound,  is  due  to  the  slight  degree 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  a(n-tic  valve. 
The  shock  of  the  second  sound  is  therefore 
caused  over  those  parts  by  the  recoil  of 
the  walls  of  the  distended  arteries  after 
the  end  of  the  systole,  which  sends  the 
blood  not  only  forwards  into  the  arteries, 
but  with  a  pressure  equal  in  every  direc- 
tion, also  backwards  with  a  return-stroke 
upon  the  inner  walls  of  the  ascending 
aorta,  including  its  sinuses,  and  slightly 
imperfect  valve.  The  aortic  second  sound, 
although  present,  is  often  naodif^ed  in  tone 
and  blunted,  owing  to  the  force  of  the 
back-stroke  of  the  blood  being  impaired  • 
(1)  by  the  reflux  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
blood  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the 
inflamed  and  slightly  insufficient  valve  ; 
and  (2)  by  the  lessened  supply  of  blood  to 
the  aorta  and  arteries  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  action  of  which  is  weakened  by 
the  inflammation  of  its  inner  surface.  The 
degree  to  which  the  second  sound  over 


the  neck  is  rendered  feeble,  blunted,  pro- 
longed, or  almost  or  quite  silenced,  is  a 
key  to  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
regurgitation,  and  of  the  defective  supply 
of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle.  Tiiis  im- 
portant element  of  diagnosis  is  farther 
illustrated  by  what  is  found  in  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  with  contracted  granular 
kidney,  when  the  aortic  valve  is  rendered 
slightly  insuflicicnt  by  the  great  distension 
and  enlargement  of  the  aorta.  Here  the 
blood  is  sent  by  the  powerful  left  ventricle 
into  the  aorta  and  the  arteries,  already 
rendered  tense  by  the  difficult  onflow  of 
the  poisoned  blood  through  the  small  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  relief  aflbrded  to  the  tension 
by  the  reflux  through  the  insuflicicnt 
valves  is  so  slight,  that  the  back-stroke  of 
the  blood-caused  by  the  recoil  of  the  arte- 
rial valves  is  still  made  Avith  so  much 
force  that  the  second  sound  usually  re- 
tains the  metallic  ring,  and  the  first  sound 
the  feeble  note,  so  characteristic  of  aortic 
tension  from  Bright's  disease. 

Some  of  the  eases  of  endocarditis  with 
aortic  regurgitation,  ending  in  disease  of 
the  aortic  valve,  acquired  step  by  step  the 
characteristic  signs  of  the  permanent 
affection. 

One  case  of  this  class,  a  man,  ill  a  week, 
came  in  with  quick  breathing,  a  slightly 
prolonged  second  sound,  and  a  rather  ex- 
tensive impulse.  On  the  5th  day  a  soft 
mitral  murmur  appeared,  which  was  loud 
on  the  7th,  when  a  diastolic  murmur  was 
also  audible  over  the  sternum,  which  ex- 
tended next  day  slightly  both  to  the  apex 
and  the  neck.  A  week  later  there  was  a 
combination  of  mitral,  tricuspid,  and 
double  aortic  murmurs,  and  an  obscure 
second  sound  was  heard  in  the  neck.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  week  the  disease  was 
setting  into  its  permanent  form,  the  im- 
pulse being  extensive,  the  carotid  pulsa- 
tion visible,  and  the  second  sound  absent 
from  the  neck.  The  diastoHc  murmur, 
feeble  on  the  24th  day,  was  loud  on  the 
i34th,  when  it  was  combined  with  a  mitral 
murmur,  and  the  apex-beat  was  strong. 

Another  patient,  a  laborer,  ill  eight 
weeks,  was  admitted  with  profuse  per- 
spiration, tremulous  hands,  rather  quick 
breathing,  and  a  double  murmur  to  the 
right  of  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum.  On 
the  4th  day  the  murmur  was  louder,  and 
was  audible  over  the  right  ventricle  ;  Init 
on  the  6th  he  was  faint,  and  the  murmur 
was  again  limited  to  the  aorta.  On  the 
8th  day  he  felt  better,  and  the  aortic  mur- 
mur was  again  audible  to  the  left  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  as  well  as 
to  the  right  of  its  ui)per  portion.  Varia- 
tions followed,  renewed  diminution  of  the 
aortic  murmur  over  the  right  ventricle 
being  joined  to  renewed  illness  ;  but  after 
this  the  systolic  nuu-mur  became  rasping, 
especially  over  the  third  right  cartilage, 
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luul  tlio  diastolic  bellows  sound  Ijocanic 
again  widi'Ued  in  area. 

Tlio  third  cahc  of  this  c:lass,  a  woman, 
ill  a  week,  came  in  with  proiongiitifjn  oi" 
tlie  lirst  sound,  but  W)  murnun-.  On  tiie 
3il  day  an  nbscure  diasLoHc  murnnir  was 
audible  at  tlie  lell  nippli!,  and  on  tiie  7tli 
tliis  nuuMuur  was  pr(•^ent  along  the  wiiole 
slernum,  especially  IVoni  Ijeiow  tiic  manu- 
briiun,  and  to  tlie'  right  of  its  upper  por- 
tion. The  second  sound  was  heard  in  the 
neck,  and  tlie  pulse  was  not  distinctly 
audible  at  the  wrist.  On  the  15th  the 
diastolic  nuirnuir,  smooth  and  prolonged, 
was  more  extensive  downwards  ;  the  sec- 
ond sound,  I'eeble  at  the  apex,  was  audible 
in  the  neck  ;  and  a  mitral  murmur  was 
present  for  the  cmly  time.  On  the  •29th 
day  the  pulse  was  visible  at  the  wrist,  and 
on  the  when  she  was  almost  Avell, 
there  was  some  fulness  over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  its  impulse  being  stronger  over 
both  ventricles,  and  especially  at  the  apex. 
The  diastolic  nmrmur  was  most  intense 
at  the  fourth  cartilage,  but  was  audible 
along  the  whole  sternum,  except  its  sum- 
mit. The  second  sound  was  still  present 
in  the  neck,  and  the  pulse  was  not  audi- 
ble. 

In  these  three  cases  of  endocarditis,  the 
aflectiou  of  the  aortic  valve  advanced 
steadily,  but  with  variations,  under  my 
notice,  and  during  the  evolution  of  the 
disease  its  characteristic  signs  came  into 
play  one  by  one. 

The  next  case,  a  man,  stands  alone ; 
the  aortic  regurgitation,  after  being  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  returned,  and  again 
lessened,  without  disappearing. 

In  the  last  group  of  four  cases  of  endo- 
carditis with  aortic  regurgitation,  ending 
in  disease  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  murmur 
appeared  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease. 

In  one  of  these  patients,  a  man,  the 
murmur  appeared  suddenly  without  warn- 
ing and  in  full  force  on  the  88th  day, 
being  heard  loud  along  the  lower  sternum, 
lie  had  previously  presented  a  variable 
mitral  and  an  occasional  tricuspid  mur- 
mur. This  mitral  murmur  was  suspended 
during  a  period  when  the  patient  was  ill 
with  enteric  fever,  and  when  prolongation 
of  the  first  sound  was  its  temporary  sub- 
stitute. 

A  second  case  of  this  class,  a  boy,  ill  a 
week,  came  in  with  pain  in  the  heart,  a 
friction  sound,  and  a  mitral  murmur, 
which  was  still  present  on  the  Hth  day. 
After  this  there  is  a  gap  in  the  narrative 
until  the  49th  day,  when  there  was  still  a 
mitral  murmur.  On  the  09th  day  a 
double  aortic  murmur  suddenly  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  and  already  the  pulse  at 
the  Avrist  was  audible  when  the  arm  was 
raised.  This  diastolic  murmur  varied, 
increased,  and  extended  to  below  the  en- 
si  form  cartilage,  but  not  to  the  top  of  the 
sternum  ,  was  once  a  long  whistle,  but 


generally  a  Ijellows  sound  ;  was  accompa- 
I  nied  by  a  mitnil  niuriiiur  at  the  apex, 
'  probably  by  a  tricuspid,  and  certainly  l)y 
II  direct  aortic  murmur,  there  being  iv> 
aortic  second  sound.     Tiie  impulse  of 
:  both  ventricles  liccame  extensive,  strong, 
'  and  peculiar,  pointing  to  adherent  peri- 
cardium ;  it  presented  a  double  .shock,  one 
during  the  systole,  and  the  otlier  at  the 
commencement  of  the  diastole. 

In  the  third  case,  a  woman,  one  of  re- 
markable interest,  a  faint  diastolic  mur- 
nmr  ai)peared  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
sternum  on  the  47th  day,  having  been 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  varying 
mitral  and  tricuspid  murmurs.  In  this 
case  the  thyroid  gland  became  very  large 
on  the  64th  day  ;  was  a  good  deal  smaller 
on  the  74th,  and  finally  resumed  its  natu- 
ral size.  There  was  a  distinct  double 
murmur  on  the  101st  day. 

The  last  case  presented  healthy  lieart- 
sounds  on  the  17th  day  after  admission, 
and  on  the  22d  a  soft  diastolic  murmur 
came  into  play  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
sternum,  and  a  double  aortic  murmur 
just  below  the  manubrium.  The  pulse 
was  audible  when  the  arm  was  raised, 
and  the  impulse  was  normal  in  extent. 

These  interesting  cases  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, coming  on  by  surprise  at  a  late 
period  in  cases  of  endocarditis,  usually 
with  a  persistent  mitral  murmur  and  ex- 
tensive and  deep-seated  inflammation  of 
the  interior  of  the  left  cavities,  show  that 
the  aortic  valve,  though  it  suffers  rarely 
and  slightly  when  compared  with  the 
mitral  valve,  may  silently  and  without 
warning,  and  when  the  patient  appears  to 
be  well,  break  down  in  its  functions  by  the 
steady  and  long  advance  of  a  latent  in- 
flammation. 

When  w'e  consider  how  remote  the 
aortic  valve  is  from  the  focus  of  the  in- 
flammation, how  passive  and  rigid  the 
structures  at  the  outlet  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle are  in  which  that  valve  is  imbedded, 
how  gently  the  flaps  of  the  valve  come 
together,  how^  comparatively  slight  is  the 
force  exerted  upon  the  valve  by  the  back- 
flow  of  the  blood  in  the  artery,  due  to  the 
recoil  of  the  walls  of  the  aorta — that  ves- 
sel being  imperfectly  supplied  with  blood 
by  the  inflamed  and  weakened  left  ventri- 
cle—a  force  that  spends  itself  mainly  in 
driving  the  blood  forwards,  and  second- 
arily in  impelling  it  backwards  on  the 
valve,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  aortic 
valve  should  be  rarely  incompetent  during 
the  attack  of  endocarditis,  and  more  rarely 
permanently  crippled.  These  cases  per- 
haps point  to  a  gradual  extension  of  the 
inflammation  on  "the  ventricular  .surface 
of  the  valve,  and  to  the  gradual  yielding 
of  the  inflamed  and  softened  valve  ;  which 
at  length  gives  way  suddenly  at  its  mar- 
gin, and  so  admits  "of  regurgitation  from 
the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle. 
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IV  —Cases  of  Eiiexjmatic  Endocar- 
ditis WITH  PllOLONGATIOK  OF  THE 

First  Sound. 


The  examination  of  the  cases  of  endo- 
carditis in  which  there  was  tricuspid, 
mitral,  or  aortic  murmur,  alone  or  in 
combination,  show,  I  think  conclusively, 
that  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  at  the 
apex  or  over  the  right  ventricle  points  to 
actual  or  imminent  endocarditis. 

Thus  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
both  preceded  and  followed  a  temporary 
tricuspid  murmur  in  three  cases,  preceded 
the  appearance  of  that  murmur  in  two 
other  cases,  and  followed  its  disappearance 
in  two  additional  ones.  The  first  sound 
was  therefore  prolonged  in  one-halt  ot  the 
cases  (7  in  13)  in  which  a  tricuspid  murmur 
was  present  without  a  mitral  murmur. 

Ac-ain,  a  mitral  murmur  when  present 
without  aortic  regurgitation  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  prolongation  ot  the 
first  sound  in  seven  cases  ;  and  was  pre- 
ceded by  it  in  nine,  and  was  followed  by 
it  in  twenty  other  instances.  The  first 
sound  therefore  was  prolonged  in  fully 
two-thirds  (36  in  50)  of  the  cases  of  endo- 
carditis with  mitral  murmur  m  which 
there  was  no  aortic  regurgitation. 

Finally,  the  first  sound  was  prolonged 
in  six  of  the  ten  cases  of  endocarditis  with 
aortic  regur<iitation  in  which  there  was  no 
mitral  nnirmur  ;  and  in  four  of  the  nine 
in  which  there  was  both  aortic  and  mitral 
regurgitation  or  in  more  than  one-half 
(iB  iiri9)  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with 
aortic  diastolic  murmur. 

If  we  combine  the  three  series  of  cases 
with  tricuspid,  mitral,  and  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, we  find  that  in  a  little  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  (53  in 
82 1  the  first  sound  was  prolonged  over 
one  or  other  or  both  of  the  ventricles,  and 
that  this  proportion  held  its  ground  in 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  valvular  mur- 
mur from  endocarditis.    If  we  deduct  from 
the  29  patients  in  whom  there  was  no  pro- 
longation of  the  first  sound,  those  who 
both  came  in  and  went  out  with  tricuspid 
or  mitral  murmur,  amounting  to  fully 
twelve  cases,  and  who  could  not  therefore 
present  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
preceding  or  following  a  murmur,  we 
naturally  increase  the  proportion  in  w^hich 
the  first  sound  was  prolonged  ;  and  this 
proportion  would  necessarily  be  still  fur- 
ther increased  if  we  could  deduct  the 
unknown  quantity  of  cases  in  which  the 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound  escaped 
observation. 

It  is  evident  then  that  prolongation  of 
the  first  sound  is  a  sign  of  transition  •,  that 
it  tends  to  expand  into  a  mitral  murmur 
when  situated  over  the  apex,  into  a  tri- 
cuspid murmur  when  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  occasionally  into  a  systolic 


aortic  murmur  when  situated  over  the 
aorta  ;  and  that  when  either  of  these  mur- 
murs passes  away,  it  naturally  glides  into 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  the 
region  of  the  lost  murn)ur. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  one 
or  both  of  the  ventricles  in  a  case  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  in  itself  then  a  sign,  actual, 
probable,  or  threatening,  of  endocarditis 
afiecting  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart.  It 
it  is  present  when  the  face  is  covered  with 
a  diftused  fiush,  or  is  dusky  and  anxious, 
when  the  breathing  is  quickened  ov  op- 
pressed, or  when  pain  is  seated  in  the 
re.o-ion  of  the  heart,  and  the  second  sound 
is  Intensified  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
we  may  at  once  conclude  that  the  patient 
is  affected  with  endocarditis. 

I  have  included  among  the  cases  ot 
endocarditis  two  of  the  patients  aftected 
with  acute  rheumatism,  who  had  prolon- 
o-ation  of  the  first  sound  without  murmur, 
but  in  both  of  whom  that  sound  was 
murmur-like  ;  and  who  had  also  several 
important  symptoms  pointing  to  internal 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  including  pam 
over  the  heart  in  one,  pain  in  the  chest 
in  the  other,  and  very  great  general  ill- 
ness.   I  have  ranked  seven  of  these  cases 
with  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  apart, 
among  a  class  in  which  endocarditis  was 
probable  and  I  may  say  almost  certain. 

In  more  than  one-half,  or  five,  of  these 
nine  cases,  including  both  those  in  which 
endocarditis  was  present,  and  those  in 
which  it  was  probable,  the  prolongation 
of  the  first  sound  was  murmur-like  m 
character.  In  six  of  these  cases  there 
was  a  pulmonic  murmur  ;  in  four  the  face 
was  dusky  ;  in  three  there  was  restlessness 
or  deUrium  ;  in  two  others  the  sleep  was 
bad  ;  in  three  there  was  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, or  coush,  with  phlegm  ;  in  one  there 
was  pain  in  the  heart ;  and  in  two  there 
was  pain  in  the  chest. 

It  is  more  diflicult  to  settle  the  exact 
position  of  those  cases  with  prolongation 
of  the  first  sound  that  I  have  ranked 
anion"  those  threatened  with  endocaixh- 
tis  Among  the  cases  of  this  class  be- 
lon^^ing  to  the  first  series,  amounting  in 
the^whole  to  63,  almost  one-half  (30)  pre- 
sented prolongation  of  the  first  sound  : 
and  in  five  more  there  was  a  donble  mur- 
mur :  while  in  nine  others  the  sounds  ot 
the  heart  were  aflected,  the  first  sound 
bein"  very  loud  in  three,  and  doubled  m 
one  r  while  both  sounds  were  feeble  or 
indistinct  in  five. 

Of  the  30  patients  in  whom  there  w^as 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  in  one- 
half  (14)  there  was  great  or  considerable, 
and  in  16  there  was  slight  ejL^ieral  ill"e^f- 
I  think  that  we  may  consider  that  the 
fourteen  patients  with  great  or  consider- 
able general  illness,  nine  of  whom  had 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  were 


probably,"or  'afmost" certainly,  affected 
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with  cndocftrditis.  To  these  perliaps  may 
be  iuliled  tlie  lour  patie-nls  wlio  presented 
an  obscure  imirimir.  Three  of  IheHe,  how- 
ever, liad  but  hli<j;lit  j,'eiienil  ilhiexs.  If 
we  a(Ul  to  the  Iburteeu  with  great  general 
illneiisand  prolongation  of  llie  lirst  sound, 
tile  case  witii  an  olj.seure  inurniur  ami 
also  witli  great  general  illness,  we  may 
conclude  that  lifti^en  of  those  wlio  were 
threatened  with  endocarditis  were  almost 
certainly  attacked  with  that  alfection. 

Among  the  7SJ  cases  that  arc  ninked 
among  those  who  had  no  endocarditis, 
seven  had  i)rolongation  of  the  first  sound, 
and  one  had  an  obscure  murmur.  All  of 
these  had  but  slight  general  illness,  and 
I  think  that  they  have  been  properly 
assigned  to  their  present  place. 

If  we  examine  the  cases  of  the  second 
series,  or  those  treated  by  means  of  rest, 
Ave  find  that  out  of  twenty-two  cases 
threatened  with  endocarditis  fourteen  pre- 
sented prolongation  of  the  first  sound.  Of 
these  nine  had  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  or  great  general  illness,  or  both, 
while  in  one  of  them  the  general  illness 
was  slight.  Eight  of  these  cases  may 
therefore,  I  think,  be  almost  ranked  with 
the  cases  of  endocarditis. 

In  two  of  the  remaining  cases  threatened 
with  endocarditis  there  was  a  transient 
murmur. 

v.— Cases  of  Rheumatic  Endocardi- 
tis WITH  PREVIOUS  Valvular  Dis- 
ease OF  THE  Heart. 

Previous  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
was  present  in  22  of  the  107  cases  of  endo- 
carditis of  the  first  series,  and  in  7  of  the 
28  of  the  second  series  of^  cases  admitted 
into  St  Mary's  Hospital  under  mj^  care 
during  the  years  1851 — 1869-70.  Among 
the  cases  of  the  first  series,  ten  had  mitral, 
five  had  aortic,  and  seven  had  mitral- 
aortic  regurgitation,  and  the  seven  of  the 
second  series  had  mitral  incompetence. 
Sixteen  additional  cases  with  previous 
valvular  disease  appear  among  my  325 
cases  with  acute  rheumatism  of  the  first 
series ;  and  of  these  eight  had  endocar- 
ditis combined  with  pericarditis,  four 
'had  "probable"  endocarditis,  two  were 
"threatened"  with  that  affection,  and 
only  two  presented  no  sign  or  symptom 
of  endocarditis.  We  thus  see  that  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism with  established  valvular  disease 
(amounting  to  .38),  .30  (or  79  per  cent.) 
liad  endocarditis;  in  0  (or  1(5  per  cent.) 
endocarditis  was  probable  or  threatened  ; 
and  2  (or  5  per  cent.)  had  no  endocardi- 
tis. Com])are  the.se  cases  broadly  with 
the  rest  of^  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
in  which  there  was  no  previous  valvular 
(lisease.  Of  the  total  number  amounting 
to  287,  IGl  (or  50  per  cent.),  had  endocar- 
ditis, of  which  54  had  pericarditis  also ;  in 


73  (or  25  per  cent.)  endocarditis  was 
proljaljle  or  tlireatened,  including  3  with 
pericarditis:  and  in  83  (or  29  jjcr  cent.) 
there  was  no  endocarditis,  includintr  6 
witli  pericarditis.  "^V^;  thus  see  that  pre- 
vious valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  in 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  exercised  an 
all-powerful  intiuencc  in  (exciting  endo- 
carditis. Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  im- 
portant result.  It  has  been  the  key-note, 
underlying  the  whole  of  this  long  clinical 
history  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis, 
that  whatever  part  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  disease,  was  exposed  to  the  burden  of 
lai)or,  was  exposed,  in  exact  proportion 
to  that  labor,  to  the  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  severity  and  extent  of  the  in- 
flannuation  being  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  labor. 

The  presence,  then,  of  established  val- 
vular disease,  which  adds  very  seriousl}' 
to  the  labor  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  adds  very  seriously  to  the 
probability,  the  almost  certainty.' of  endo- 
carditis in  sucli  cases.  AVe  have  just  seen 
that  the  influence  of  valvular  di-sease, 
vs  hich  tells  with  such  force  in  the  produc- 
tion of  endocarditis,  has  but  little  effect 
in  exciting  pericarditis.  The  reason  is, 
I  think,  obvious.  The  great  extra  work 
is  thrown  upon  the  interior,  and  not  upon 
the  exterior,  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  es- 
pecially upon  its  mitral  valve.  A  second 
local  influence,  in  the  altered  apertures 
and  roughened  surfaces  of  the  mitral  and 
aortic  valves,  and  especially  at  their  mai*- 
gins,  comes  in  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
local  labor  in  the  production  of  endocar- 
ditis. 

The  two  conditions  that  prevailed 
through  the  whole  series  of  cases  of  estab- 
lished valvular  disease  with  endocarditis 
are — the  variability  of  the  murmur  from 
day  to  day  ;  and  great  general  illness. 
That  chain  of  signs  distinguished  everj' 
case,  and  that  chain  of  S3-mptoms  affected 
all  but  two  of  the  whole  series  of  instances 
of  endocarditis  with  disease  of  one  or 
more  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

The  variability  of  the  murmurs  showed 
itself  not  only  in  their  greater  or  less 
loudness  during  the  successive  phases  of 
the  disease,  but  also  in  their  transforma- 
tion from  one  tone  to  another  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  their  extinction,  suspension,  and 
reappearance ;  and  their  extended,  con- 
tracted, and  shifted  areas.  This  varia- 
tion in  the  nature,  character,  and  field  of 
the  murmur,  is  governed  mainly  by  three 
leading  influences  : — (1)  the  cliangcs  to 
which  the  valves  themselves  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  heart  are  subjected  by  the 
inflammation  ;  (2)  the  varying  power  of 
the  heart  under  the  influence  of  increas- 
ing general  weakness,  and  returning 
strength  ;  and  (3)  the  tumultuous  action 
of  the  heart  owing  to  local  pain,  or  the 
struggle  to  pass  the  blood  onwards  thi'ough 
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the  obstructed  orifices;  or  its  intermis- 
sion and  failure  i'roiu  the  exhaustion  ot 
previous  overwork. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  variable  character 
of  the  nuirnuir  in  these  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis with  previous  valvular  disease  by 
the  brief  notes  of  a  few  cases,  first  select- 
in"-  from  among  those  with  naitral  regur- 
<>-iration,  then  those  Avith  aortic,  and  finally 
those  with  mitral-aortic  valvular  disease. 

The  first  instance  with  mitral  disease 
that  I  shall  quote  was  a  young  woman 
who  had  left  the  hospital  four  days  pre- 
viously with  a  mitral  murmur,  due  to  a 
primary  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  She 
came  in  sufleriug  from  a  fresh  attack, 
with  a  distressed,  anxious  look,  a  dusky 
filce,  rather  livid  lips,  and  accelerated 
breathing.    She  had  pain  over  the  heart, 
its  action  being  rapid  and  tumultuous, 
and  an  indistinct  murmur.    On  the  3d 
day  there  was  a  loud  systolic  murmur  at 
the  apex,  and  the  second  sound  was  sharp 
over  the  pulmonaxy  artery  :  and  on  the 
4th  she  had  agonizing  pain  in  the  heart, 
its  action  was  tumultuous,  and  its  sound 
could  not  be  defined  ;  she  struggled  vio- 
lently and  perspired  profusely.  Next 
day  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  tricuspid  as 
well  as  mitral,  was  audible  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  heart.    On  the  10th  day  the 
tricuspid  murmur  was  audible  along:  the 
sternum,  and  a  second  impulse,  with  a 
loud  second  sound,  were  present  over  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  the  second  left  space. 
On  the  18th  she  was  bright  and  cheerful, 
but  a  cough  was  still  present,  and  the 
murmur  was  softer.    On  the  23d  day  she 
walked  about  the  ward,  but  on  the  •29th 
there  was  a  return  of  pain  on  movement, 
and  the  murmur  was  louder.    After  this 
she  did  well,  there  was  a  thrill  over  the 
heart,  the  murmur  was  loud  over  the 
apex,  and  was  heard  over  the  left  scapula. 
Here  the  mitral  murmur  was  obscured 
when  the  heart  was  tumultuous  ;  and  was 
loud  and  smooth,  and  joined  by  a  tricus- 
pid murmur,  when  the  health  improved 
and  the  heart  was  steady  in  its  action. 
Another  case,  with  previous  mitral  regur- 
gitation, had,  when  admitted,  tightness 
of  the  chest,  pain  over  the  heart,  and  a 
loud  systolic  murmur.    Three  days  later, 
with  less  pain,  the  murmur  was  almost 
musical  at  the  apex,  and  quite  so  below  it 
over  the  stomach  ;  two  days  later  she 
looked  better,  and  the  murmur  presented 
a  third  change,  being  not  nearly  so  loud  ; 
but  next  day,  with  returning  tightness  of 
the  chest,  there  was  a  fourth  transforma- 
tion of  the  murmur,  which  was  rasping 
or  almost  musical  over  the  heart ;  the 
10th  day,  however,  with  renewed  improve- 
ment, showed  a  fifth  variation  in  the  mur- 
mur, which  was  no  longer  rasping ;  but 
on  the  following  day  there  was  a  sixth 
change,  and  the  murmur  was  musical 
around  the  apex ;  after  this,  on  the  18th 


day,  the  murmur  was  grave,  this  being 
its  seventh  variation  ;  its  eighth  occur- 
ring on  the  18th  day,  when  it  was  again 
musical  over  the  stomach,  and  when  it 
was  joined  by  a  systolic  murmur  over 
the  aorta.  After  this,  with  steady  im- 
provement, the  murmur  was  no  longer 
variable.  A  third  case  illustrates  the 
variations  of  the  murmur  during  the  con- 
valescent period. 

These  two  cases  are  typical,  but  their 
successive  snatches  of  ever-varying  mur- 
mur, contrast  with  the  murmur,  now 
swelling,  now  dwindling,  that  is  found  in 
other  and  more  simple  cases.  I  will  just 
quote  one  of  these.  A  youth,  a  carpen- 
ter, came  in  with  pain  in  the  chest  and  a 
prolonged  musical  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex.  This  murmur  was  persistent,  but 
it  varied  in  tone,  being  grave  on  the  8th 
day,  Avhen  pain  was  present.  The  heart's 
beat  was  strong. 

Each  of  the  remaining  seven  cases  pre- 
sented features  of  its  own  ;  the  variations 
of  the  murmur  being  great  and  compli- 
cated in  four  of  them,  and  in  three  of 
them  comparatively  simple.  In  four 
cases,  if  not  five,  the  mitral  murmur  was 
associated  with  a  tricuspid  murmur,  in 
one  with  a  pulmonic,  and  in  one  with  a 
direct  aortic  murmur;  while  in  one  the 
first  sound  was  prolonged  over  the  right 
ventricle.  In  one  of  the  cases  just  enu- 
merated, a  diastolic  aortic  murmur  ap- 
peared and  disappeared,  reappeared,  and 
was  finally  extinguished,  the  mitral  mur- 
mur being  permanent  throughout. 

The  aortic  murmurs  of  established  val- 
vular disease  scarcely  vie  with  the  mitral 
murmurs  in  variety  of  tone,  loudness  and 
area,  and  alternate  extinction  and  re- 
turn, in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  ; 
but  I  may  state  that  the  study  of  the  five 
cases  that  I  can  cite  shows  that  in  all 
these  points  the  diastolic-aortic  murmur 
presents  frequent  variation  ;  though  the 
systolic  murmur  of  aortic  contraction  is 
much  less  subject  to  change. 

In  one  case  with  aortic  regurgitation, 
probably  of  some  standing,  tricuspid  and 
mitral  murmurs  were  added  temporarily 
to  the  diastoUc  murmur,  which  varied 
much  and  was  not  always  audible  during 
the  attack  of  endocarditis.  At  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  illness  a  double  aortic  murmur 
was  alone  audible.  In  the  other  case  a 
double  aortic  murmur,  which  went  and 
came  again  during  the  illness,  was  appa- 
rently joined  on  the  2Sth  day  by  a  tricus- 
pid murmur,  which  had  departed  on  the 
34th,  leaving  a  double  aortic  murmur. 

The  remaining  seven  instances  had  pre- 
vious mitral-aortic  valvular  disease.  Two 
of  the  cases  belonging  to  this  last  group 
were  admitted  twice  with  mitral  aortic 
endocarditis,  so  that  the  actual  number 
of  patients  boloncing  to  it  is  reduced  to 
five.    One  of  those  two  patients  that 
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were  thus  admitted  twice  with  endocar- 
ditis, liiid  k'lt  tlie  hospital  Hix  months 
previously,  iirtcr  an  attucii  of  riieumatic 
enilocarditis,  and  came  in  with  douhlc 
aortic,  and  Initral  murmurs  ;  wliich  varied 
somewiiat  in  loudnitss  and  extent,  l)ut 
were  sul)stantially  unclianged  during  tliis 
illness.  Four  years  later  she  returneil 
witli  severe  acute  riieumatism  and  endo- 
carditis, and  died  al'tor  a  very  long  ill- 
ness, albuminuria  having  been  finally 
added  to  her  ailments.  The  murmurs 
underwent  several  oscillations,  sometimes 
the  mitral,  sometimes  the  aortic  diastolic 
murmur,  being  very  loud,  while  at  other 
times  one  or  other  of  those  murmurs  was 
almost  or  quite  extinguished  at  the  heart ; 
the  mitral  murmur  being  however  gener- 
ally distinctly  though  feebly  audible  over 
the  back  of  the  chest. 

la  the  three  remaining  cases  the  varia- 
tions in  the  murmurs  were  rather  in  loud- 
ness and  extent  of  area,  than  in  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  sounds. 

The  extent  and  strength  of  the  impulse, 
and  tlieir  variation  during  the  attack,  are 
among  the  most  decisive  tests  of  the  pre- 
vious presence  of  valvular  disease  in 
cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis.  As  a 
rule,  the  impulse  in  such  cases  is  unduly 
diffused,  strong,  and  propulsive  ;  and  this 
api)lies  more  in  degree  to  cases  with  mi- 
tral-aortic, than  to  those  with  simple 
mitral  regurgitation.  The  extent  of  the 
impulse  in  a  case  of  valvular  disease  with- 
out endocarditis,  is  a  test  of  the  undue 
amount  of  labor  to  which  the  heart  has 
been  put  to  overcome  the  obstacle  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  caused  by  the 
affection  of  tlie  valves.  The  supervention 
of  endocarditis  sometimes,  by  rendering 
the  heart's  action  tumultuous,  increases 
the  impulse  ;  but  sometimes  its  effect  is 
the  reverse,  and  by  lowering  the  power  of 
the  heart,  it  lessens  the  impulse. 

Among  the  ten  cases  of  endocarditis 
with  previous  mitral  incompetence,  in- 
cluding one  in  which  aortic  incompetence 
sprung  up  temporarily  during  the  attack, 
in  five  the  impulse  was  strong,  in  one  it 
was  diffused,  in  two  it  was  moderate,  in 
one  it  was  feeble,  and  in  one  it  was  not 
described.  In  three  of  those  cases  the 
impulse  was  stronger  during  the  attack  of 
endocarditis  than  after  it,  and  in  two  it 
was  the  reverse.  The  impulse  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  usually  increased  in  the 
cases  of  establisiied  mitral  incompetence, 
but  that  of  the  right  ventricle  was,  in 
proportion,  more  alfccted  in  those  cases. 

Among  the  five  cases  of  previous  aortic 
incompetence  with  endocarditis,  includ- 
ing the  two  that  were  joined  during  the 
attack,  one  by  mitral,  the  other  by  tricus- 
pid incompetence,  in  three  the  impulse 
was  strong  and  extensive,  especially  to- 
wards the  apex  ;  in  one  it  was  diliused 
but  rather  feeble  ;  and  in  one  it  was  of 
moderate  force  and  extent.    The  impulse 


was  more  extensive  during  tlie  attack  of 
endocarditis  than  after  it  in  one  case, 
i  Ihe  impulse  was  strong,  extensive,  and 
:  unduly  far  to  the  left,  in  live  of  the  seven 
cases  of  i)revious  mitral-aortic  incompe- 
tence with  endocarditis  ;  it  was  diliused 
but  rather  feeble  in  one  ;  and  in  one  it 
was  feeble.  The  imi)ulse  apjicared  to  be 
strengthened  during  the  period  of  tlie  en- 
docarditis in  four  instances,  while  in  one 
case  it  was  the  revei-se. 

Pain  was  present  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  in  four  of  the  ten  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis with  previous  mitral  incompetence,  in 
four  of  the  five  with  aortic  inc(jmpeLence, 
and  in  four  of  the  seven  with  mitral-aoilic 
incompetence.  There  was  i)ain  in  the  side 
or  chest,  or  tightness  of  the  chest,  not  in- 
cluding those  with  pain  in  the  heart— in 
four  of  the  ten  with  mitral ;  in  one  of  the 
four  with  aortic  ;  and  in  three  of  the 
seven  with  mitral-aortic  valvular  disease. 
There  was  no  pain  either  in  the  heart, 
chest,  or  side,  in  two  of  the  ten  cases 
with  mitral  ;  in  none  of  the  five  with 
aortic  ;  and  in  one  of  the  seven  with  mi- 
tral-aortic valvular  disease,  or  in  only 
three  of  the  twenty-two  cases  under  con- 
sideration. We  have  seen  that  pain  in 
the  heart,  side,  or  chest,  occurs  in  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  such  cases  ;  and 
that  pain  in  the  parts  named  is  much 
more  frequent  in  cases  of  endocarditis  in 
which  the  heart  was  previously  afiected 
with  valvular  disease,  than  in  those  cases 
of  endocarditis  in  which  the  heart  was 
previously  healthy. 

The  respiration  was  seriously  affected 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
valvular  disease  with  endocarditis.  This 
condition  in  such  cases  is  inevitable,  for 
the  effect  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  valves 
is  to  interfere  with  the  efficient  onflow  of 
the  blood  towards  the  system,  and  there- 
fore to  throw  the  blood  backwards  upon 
the  lungs.  This  applies  of  course  with 
primary  and  immediate  force  to  incompe- 
tence of  the  mitral  valve,  which  throws  a 
portion  of  the  blood  just  received  back 
again  upon  the  lungs,  with  the  effect  of 
overcharging  the  pulmonarj' vessels.  The 
return  of  the  blood  back  again  from  the 
aorta,  owing  to  aortic  incompetence,  into 
the  left  ventricle  from  which  it  has  just 
been  sent,  is,  however,  only  one  short  stage 
forward  from  the  seat  of  mitral  incompe- 
tence ;  and  the  almost  immediate  effect 
of  the  aortic  incompetence  is  to  produce 
a  back-flow  of  blood  upon  the  jiulmonarj'' 
vessels,  and  to  delay  the  blood  in  those 
vessels  and  congest  them.  The  presence 
of  this  surplus  amount  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  which  upsets  the  health}-  balance 
of  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  and 
the  body,  compels  the  respiratory  organs 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  top  of  their 
power,  so  that  they  may,  if  possible,  ex- 
liel  forwards  into  the  body  the  weight  of 
blood  that  oppresses  them.    Hence  result 
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laborious,  dimoult,  and  rapul  breathing, 
pulmouary. apoplexy,  pleun>sy,  caUiih, 

and  bronchitis.  .  , 

The  respiration  was  rapid  ui  four,  the 
chest  was  painful  or  tight  m  two,  and 
couoii  with  puhnonary  apoplexy  occurred 
in  another  of  the  cases  with  mitral  valve- 
1  sense   while  in  two  of  those  cases  there 
fs  no  note  of  the  state  of  the  lungs,  and 
n  one  they  were  healtliy  in  iunction 
The  breathing  was  quick  or  there  ^vas 
cou-h,  or  pain  in  the  chest,  in  four  of  the 
five  cases  with  aortic,  and  in  six  of  the 
seven  with  mitral-aortic  valvular  disease. 
More  than  three-fourths,  therefore,  of  the 
cases  of  valvular  disease  witl\f"doc^ar- 
ditis  had  serious  disturbance  of  the  lespi- 
ratory  functions. 

CLTJ^ICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENPOCAE- 
DITIS  IN  CASES  OF  CHOREA. 

The  association  of  chorea  with  endo- 
carditis has  long  been  known,  both  chmc- 


ally  and  from  examination  after  dealli ; 
and  it  lias  already  received  ilhistratiou  in 
tliis  volume,  at  pages  531,  532,  where  two 
important  cases  of  chorea  are  alluded  to 
that  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Broad- 
bent  and  Dr.  Tuckwell,  in  both  of  which 
there  was  endocarditis,  and  minute  cere- 
bral embolism  ;  and  in  one  of  wliicli  there 
was  acute  rheumatism  as  well  as  chorea. 
I  had  also  occasion,  in  this  article  on  en- 
docarditis, to  give  at  page  O^Jo  a  case 
which  illustrates  the  association  of  chorea 
with  endocarditis.    I  shall  now  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  cases  of  chorea  treat- 
ed by  me  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  with 
especial  relation  to  their  association  with 

endocarditis.  ,  ,    ^,         .  r,i 

Clinical  History  of  the  Cases  of  Chorea, 
in  relation  to  the  ^jresence  of  Endocarditis, 
observed  hy  the  Author  in  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital—1  find  notes  of  40  cases  of  chorea 
that  were  under  my  care  in  St.  Maiy  s 
Ilospital,  and  in  34  of  them  the  signs  of 
the  heart  are  noted,  while  in  (5  of  them 
they  are  not  so. 


CASES  OF  CHOREA  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PRESENCE  OR  ABSENCE  OP 
^"^^  ENDOCARDITIS. 


1.  _Cases  in  which  there  was  bo  endocarditis,  heart  sounds  healthy 

2.  — Cases  in  which  there  was  probably  no  endocarditis  :— 

a.  Slight  prolongation  of  the  first  sound       .       .       •  • 

b.  Anemic  murmur  over  the  pulmonary  artery  . 

3.  — Cases  in  which  there  probably  was- endocarditis  :— 

a.  Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  

b.  Murmur,  tricuspid  or  pulmonic  

4 —Cases  in  which  there  was  endocarditis  :— 
a.  With  mitral  regurgitation 

Ending  in  restoration  of  valve  

Lessening  of  murmur  on  recovery  .  .  •  • 
Mitral  regurgitation  established  on  recovery 


6.  "With  aortic  regurgitation  . 


10 
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12 
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Cases  in  which  the  heart  was  not  observed 

Total 


Association  of  the  Cases  of  Cliorea  with 
Bheumatism. —The  well-estabhshed  as- 
sociation of  chorea  with  articular  rheu- 
matism, renders  the  study  of  the  connec- 
tion of  rheumatism  with  these  cases  of 
chorea  necessary  before  we  consider  the 
occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  chorea. 
Acute  rheumatism,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
is  so  very  frequently  accompanied  by  en- 
docarditis that  we  must  bo  careful,  when 
ascertaining  the  frequency  of  endocarditis 
in  chorea,  not  to  attribute  the  internal  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  too  readily  to 
chorea,  when  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
rheumatism  associated  in  certain  cases 
with  that  affection. 


34 

6 

40 


Articular  rheumatism,  in  a  subacute 
form,  was  definitely  present  during  the 
attack  in  six  of  the  forty  cases  of  chorea. 
In  five  of  these  cases  the  rheumatic  afiec- 
tion  immediately  preceded  the  occurrence, 
and  continued  for  a  short  time  after  the 
supervision  of  the  attack  of  chorea.  In 
one  of  the  cases,  in  which  there  had  been 
no  previous  rheumatic  attack,  the  .loints 
became  inflamed  in  the  course  of  the 
choreal  aflection. 

In  addition  to  these  six  cases  of  chorea 
with  pronounced  articular  rheumatism 
there  were  five  cases  of  chorea  in  which 
there  was  pain  in  all  the  limbs  (in  1),  or  in 
the  shoulder  and  hips  (inl),  or  in  the  legs 
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(in  1),  or  in  tlic  liancls  (in  1),  or  there  was 
stilliii'ss  of  tlie  arni.s  and  legs,  and  of  llie 
left  riu),'-linger  (in  1).  In  none  of  tlieHc 
cases,  however,  was  there  swelling  or  red- 
ness over  the  joints;  i)nt  this  does  not 
apply  10  the  redness  whieh  arteeled  the 
wrists,  elbows,  and  face  in  one  patient 
tVoni  violent  friction.  There  were  also 
live  cases  of  chorea  that  were  free  from 
rhenniatisni  dnring  the  attack,  that  gave 
a  history  of  antecedent  acute  rheumatism, 
occurring  from  two  years  to  two  or  three 
months,  anil  in  one  instance  for  an  uncer- 
tain period,  heforc  the  occurrence  of  the 
chorea. 

The  proportion  in  wliich  endocarditis 
appeared  in  those  cases  will  he  given 
presently. 

Proportion  of  Cases  of  Chorea  in  which 
Enclncarditis  was  2JresenL—ln  nearly  one- 
third  (10  in  34)  of  the  cases  of  chorea  in 
■which  the  sounds  of  the  heart  Avere  oh- 
served,  those  sounds  were  healthy ;  in 
one-sixth  of  them  (5)  there  Avas  slight 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  and°in 
one  case  there  was  a  pulmonic  murmur. 
I  have  classed  the  six  latter  cases  among 
those  in  which  there  Avas  probably  no 
endocarditis,  and  I  think  we  may  infer 
that  those  sixteen  cases,  amounting 
almost  to  one-half  of  the  whole,  Avere  free 
from  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the 
heart. 

In  three  cases  in  Avhich  there  Avas 
marked,  almost  murmur-like,  prolonga- 
tion of  the  first  sound,  and  in  two  Avith  a 
tricuspid  or  pulmonic  murmur,  amount- 
ing to  almost  one-sixth  of  the  whole  (5  in 
34),  the  presence  of  endocarditis  was 
probable. 

The  remaining  cases,  amounting  to 
fully  oue-third  of  the  Avhole  (13  in  34), 
gave  complete  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  endocarditis,  in  the  presence  of  a  mi- 
tral murmur  in  twelve  instances,  and  of  a 
diastolic-aortic  murmur  in  one. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  majority  of 
the  six  cases  of  chorea  in  Avhich  tlie  heart 
was  not  observed,  ought  to  be  added  to 
those  in  Avhich  there  Avas  no  endocarditis. 

C'rtses  of  Endocarditis  with  a  Mitral 
Murmur.— T\\&  cases  of  choreal  endocar- 
ditis Avith  mitral  regurgitation,  consider- 
ing the  comparatively  small  number  of 
those  cases,  offered  as  great  variety  in 
character,  mode  of  commencement, 
course,  and  result,  as  the  cases  of  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  Avith  mitral  regurgi- 
tation. 

Endocarditis  Avith  mitral  regurgitation 
ended  more  than  tAvice  as  often  iii  estab- 
lished mitral  disease  in  chorea,  than  in 
acute  rheumatism.  Mitral  regurgitation 
became  permanently  established  in  tAvo- 
thirds  of  the  cases  of  chorea  with  mitral 
murmur  (8  in  12);  and  in  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
with  mitral  murmur  of  the  first  series  ! 


(14  in  40),  and  in  only  one-sixtli  of  those 
of  the  second  serii!S  treated  by  rest  (3  in 
20).  The  integrity  of  the  valve  was  re- 
stored in  one-hixth  of  the  cases  of  chorea 
Avilh  a  mitral  murmur  (2  in  Iii),  and  in 
another  sixth  of  them  the  murmur  was 
becoming  feebler  when  the  patient  left 
!  the  hospital  (2  in  12;. 

The  mitral  nmrmur  in  fully  one-lialf  of 
the  cases  (7  in  12)  was  situated  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  apex,  and  Avas  not  described 
as  extending  beyond  that  regi(jn  ;  l>ut 
A\'a8  simply  entered  as  a  systcjlic  mitral 
nmrmur,  or  a  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex. 

The  five  remaining  cases,  compared 
Avith  those  just  dismissed,  prehenled 
greater  breadth  of  area  ;  variety  in  n)to- 
nation  and  volume  of  sound  ;  and  indi- 
vidual life. 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  mitral  mur- 
mur AA'as  very  extensive,  being  audible 
over  the  back  of  the  chest,  above  and  be- 
loAv  the  scapula?,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  left  side.  One  of  them,  Avlien  admit- 
ted, had  been  ill  with  chorea  in  a  severe 
Ibrm  for  some  weeks,  but  the  affection 
Avas  noAV  but  slight.  A  loud  systolic 
murmur  centred  itself  at  the  apex ;  and 
Avas  audible  along  the  sternum,  and  far 
to  the  right  of  its  loAver  portion,  though 
feeble  at  its  upper  part ;  from  the  third  to 
the  seventh  left  costal  cartilages  ;  in  front 
of  the  epigastrium  and  the  liver  ;  and  all 
over  the  dorsum,  especially  on  the  left 
side.  The  impulse  of  both  ventricles  Avas 
immoderately  strong  and  extensive,  the 
apex-beat  being  present  an  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  nipple-line.  These  signs  under- 
Aveut  little  change  after  the  admission  of 
the  patient,  and  it  Avas  evident  that  the 
endocarditis  had  ceased. 

The  other  case  came  in  with  acute  en- 
docarditis, a  mitral  murmur  being  audi- 
ble at  the  apex  and  over  the  right  ventri- 
cle. A  fcAv  days  later  it  could  be  heard 
toAvards  the  axilla,  and  over  the  back,  as 
high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  scapula.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventh  Aveek  the  murmur 
Avas  grave  and  musical,  and  a  fortnight 
later  it  appeared  as  a  prolonged  belloAvs 
sound.  After  this  it  Avas  hardly  so  loud, 
but  toAvards  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
after  admission  it  Avas  grave  and  vi- 
brating. 

This  case  had  an  interest  much  broader 
than  the  simple  relation  of  chorea  to  en- 
docarditis ;  for  it  had  interAvoven  Avith  it 
from  its  commencement,  and  throughout 
an  important  part  of  the  earlj'  period  of 
its  course,  the  relation  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism to  chorea,  and  of  acute  rheumatism 
to  endocarditis  also.  It  began  Avith  in- 
flammation of  the  ankle,  conjoined  Avith 
chorea.  Six  Aveeks  later,  when  admitted, 
the  knee  was  inflamed,  chorea  being  the 
most  pronounced  disease,  and  the  tAvo  af- 
fections being  accompanied  by  endocar- 
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(litis.  Was  this  endocarditis  the  direct 
oflspriiif;  of  the  subdued  attack  of  acute 
rheuuiatisiu,  or  of  cliorea,  or  of  the  two 
cunjoined  affections,  cacli  talking  its  part 
in  'o'iving  a  combined  birth  to  endocar- 
ditis ? 

During  the  third  weelc  the  arms  were 
sliglitly  rheumatic,  as  weU  as  the  lower 
limbs, "and  the  patient  lay  motionless  in 
bed,  apparently  stilled  by  the  affections  of 
the  limbs  and  joints,  the  chorea  being 
almost  or  quite  latent.  After  this  the 
rheumatism  insensibly  disappeared,  the 
chorea  insensibly  reasserted  itself,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  patient's  long  his- 
tory, the  chorea,  modilied  in  form  and 
severity,  was  the  only  apparent  affection  ; 
accompanied  throughout,  however,  by 
endocarditis. 

The  other  three  instances  of  which  I 
have  to  speak  were  cases  of  chorea,  unal- 
loyed, during  the  attack,  by  rheumatic 
arthritis  ;  but  two  of  them  had  suffered 
some  time  before  from  acute  rheumatism. 

One  of  them,  a  girl,  had  been  long  ill 
with  chorea,  and  had  gone  tlirough  a 
rheumatic  attack  two  years  before.  She 
came  in  with  a  loud,  smooth,  systolic 
murmur  at  the  apex,  which  was  audible 
over  the  right  ventricle.  After  this  the 
murmur  underwent  minor  transforma- 
tions, being  like  a  bellows  sound  on  the 
4th  day,  and  almost  musical  on  the  8th, 
wdien  the  apex-beat  extended  further  out- 
wards, the  murmur  being  faintly,  if  at 
all,  audible  below  the  angle  of  the  left 
scapula.  The  apex-beat  extended  a  little 
beyond  the  nipple.  This  case  came  in 
Avith  endocarditis,  which  was  evidenced 
b}'  the  varjring  character  of  the  murmiu' ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  or 
not  this  patient  had  acquired  mitral  dis- 
ease from  the  old  attack  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism. 

This  last  question  does  not  complicate 
the  next  case,  for  though  this  patient,  a 
girl,  had  twice  been  atfected  with  acute 
rheumatism,  yet  she  had  no  murmur,  but 
a  prolonged  first  sound,  on  admission. 
A  murmur,  however,  appeared  at  the 
apex  on  the  4tli  day,  which  was  grave  on 
the  0th  and  the  8th,  and  was  loucl  on  the 
14th  day,  when  it  extended  towards  the 
axilla.  The  apex-beat  was  strong  on  the 
(ith  da}-,  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
sternum  ;  but  on  the  8th  it  could  scarcely 
be  felt. 

The  last  case,  a  boy,  was  free  from 
rheumatic  taint,  and  presented  no  mur- 
mur during  the  first  six  weeks  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  had  pain  in  the 
chest,  and  a  Avcck  later  a  smooth  bellows 
nuu-mur  appeared  at  the  apex,  which 
three  weeks  later  spread  upwards  towards 
the  axilla,  and  downwards  over  the  sto- 
mach. After  this,  during  a  long  period, 
extending  from  first  to  last  over  five 
months,  the  murmur  underwent  various 


changes,  being  a  very  smooth  bellows 
murmur  on  the  62d  day,  audible  upwards 
towards  the  axilla,  and  downwards  over 
the  stomach.  On  the  7Gth  the  murnuu" 
was  verj'  loud  and  superficial,  being 
heard  towards  the  axilla,  but  for  a  very 
short  way  below  the  heart.  The  first 
sound  was  very  feeble,  while  the  second 
was  very  loud  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
in  the  manner  already  related  at  page 
023.  After  this  the  mitral  murnmr 
underwent  various  modulations,  being 
moderately  loud  on  the  102d  day,  very 
loud  at  the  apex  on  the  105th,  hut  scarce- 
ly audible  over  the  lung  to  the  left,  or  to- 
wards the  axilla  ;  much  weaker  on  the 
126th  •,  but  on  the  ISSth  day  it  was  loud 
below,  especially  on  expiration,  and  was 
not  heard  outwards  during  inspiration. 
On  the  146th  day,  and  the  last  report, 
there  was  very  slight  fulness  over  the 
heart,  the  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle, 
which  seven  weeks  previously  was  strong, 
extending  from  the  third  cartilage  to  the 
sixth,  and  from  the  sternum  to  the  nipple, 
was  on  the  last  observation  less  strong  to 
the  right  of  the  lower  sternum,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  second  to  the  fourth  car- 
tilages. The  mitral  bellows  murmur  was 
not  so  smooth  as  before,  and  was  agaiu 
heard  up  to  the  axilla.  The  double  im- 
pulse of  the  pulmonary  artery,  previously 
marked,  was  no  longer  perceptible.  There 
was  no  murmur  over  the  back.  He  went 
out  comparatively  well,  being  free  from 
choreal  movements. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  just  related, 
during  the  attack  of  endocarditis,  when 
the  patient  lay  speechless  in  bed,  the 
heart  became  enlarged,  and  the  lung 
shrank  away  from  before  the  heart,  ex- 
posing its  increased  impulse  over  a  large 
area  ;  and  the  mitral  murmur  was  heai'd 
extensively  over  the  region  of  the  con- 
tracted lung,  and  that  of  the  stomach. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  with  return- 
ing health,  strength,  and  exercise,  the 
lung  expanded  freely,  and  interposed  it- 
self between  the  greater  part  of  the  heart 
and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  extended  border  of  the  area  of  im- 
pulse, and  to  lessen  that  of  the  murmur 
by  damping  and  silencing  its  sound. 

Case  of  Endocarditis  with  a  Diastolic- 
Aortic  Murmur. — This  patient,  a  boy, 
came  in  with  a  second  attack  of  chorea, 
which  began  three  weeks  previously  with 
pain  in  the  legs  of  a  rheumatic  character, 
followed,  a  week  later,  by  choreal  symp- 
toms, which  became  gradually  more  se- 
vere. On  his  admission  the  heart  sounds, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  made  out,  were 
healthy,  but  on  the  3d  day  a  diastolic 
murmur  was  audible  over  the  centre  of 
the  sternum.  Ten  days  later  this  mur- 
mur was  heard,  vevy  prolonged  and  loud, 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum  ; 
being  audible  to  the  right  of  the  upper 
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part  of  the  bnnc,  and  to  the  left  of  its  i 
lower  portion,  but  hecoiiiiny  weaker  to-  I 
wards  the  apex  of  tiie  heart.     On  tlie 
80th  day  tlie  diastolic  murmur  was  still  | 
loud,  and  maintained  iis  j,'round  every- 
where ;  and  it  was  joined  by  a  systolic 
murnun-,  loudest  at  the  sternum  and  not 
mitral.    Three  weeks  later  the  diastolic 
nuuMnur  was  inaudible  at  the  niidiUe  ol 
the  sternum,  and  was  feeble  at  its  upper 
and  lower  portions  ;  hut  on  the  7iJth  day, 
the  last  observation,  it  had  apj)arently 
resumed  much  of  its  loudness  and  extent, 
and  the  systolic  murmur  was  silent. 

In  this  case,  as  in  one  of  those  just  told, 
the  question  must  be  put.  Was  "the  endo- 
carditis caused  by  the  primary  articular 
rheumatism,  or  by  the  resultinf;  chorea, 
or  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  two 
alfections  ? 


ENDOCARDITIS  IN  PYiEMIA. 

There  was  only  one  instance  among  the 
71  cases  of  pyajmia  or  secondary  intlain- 
niation  examined  after  death  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  which  the  appearance  of  endo- 
carditis was  observed  and  reported.  That 
case,  a  man,  who  was  under  my  care, 
presented  a  spot  in  the  right  lung,  an 
inch  long,  consisting  of  pus,  and  appar- 
ently broken  down  lung-tissue,  and  super- 
ficial to  this  a  patch  of  dry  fibrinous  de- 
posit on  the  pleura  ;  and  numerous  spots, 
similar  but  smaller,  through  the  back  of 
the  middle  and  lower  lobes  of  that  lung. 
There  was  also  a  large  globular  and  fiuc- 
tuating  tumor  on  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  left  kidney  three  inches  in 
diameter.  On  cutting  into  it  highly  offen- 
sive blood-like  fluid  escaped,  and  on  laying 
it  freely  open  there  was  a  clot  of  blood 
and  a  little  pus.  The  sac  Avas  lined  with 
a  delicate,  highly  organized,  chorion-like 
membrane,  with  numerous  prominent 
bloodvessels  ramifying  on  its  surface. 
There  was  a  large  black  spot  of  apoplectic 
efl'usion  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
near  the  membrane.  The  structure  of 
the  kidney  was  health J^ 

The  heart  was  of  natural  size,  and  there 
was  a  patch  of  recent  roughness  on  the 
surface  of  the  left  auricle.  Several  no- 
dules, from  the  size  of  a  split  pea  to  that 
of  a  millet-seed,  were  situated  on  the 
free  margin  of  the  mitral  valve.  The 
corpora  Arantii  of  the  aortic  valve  were 
enlarged.  The  patient  was  admitted  in 
a  state  of  great  depression,  his  mind  wan- 
dered, and  mucous  and  sonorous  noises 
were  audible  over  the  chest.  The  state 
of  the  heart  was  not  observed. 

The  attack  of  endocarditis  was  in  this 
case  the  marked  secondary  eflcct  of  the 
livfcmia,  but  the  solitary  occurrence  of 
this  instance  with  endocarditis  in  71  cases 
of  pytcmia  shows  that  the  inflammation 


of  the  interior  of  the  heart,  so  common, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  acute  rheumatism 
and  chorea,  is  rare  in  pyaemia,  tljough 
less  80,  as  we  shall  see,  than  in  the  fatal 
stage  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  signs  of  the  heart  affection  were 
not  observed  in  this  cjise  of  pyii,'mic  endo- 
carditis. I  have  had,  however,  fn-quent 
opportunities  of  examining  a  patient  af- 
fected with  pya;mia,  in  the  course  of 
whose  very  serious  illness  the  signs  of 
endocarditis  ai  p(;ared  and  held  tiieir 
ground.  Pleurisy  first  showed  itself,  and 
the  evidence  of  inflammation  in  both 
lungs  ;  and  after  a  time  a  systolic  murmur 
became  audible  at  the  apex.  This  mur- 
mur was  constant,  but  it  varied  in  loud- 
ness, tone,  and  area  during  the  course  of 
the  illness.  After  this  patient's  recov- 
ery a  mitral  murmur  was  established. 


ENDOCARDITIS  IN  BRIGHT'S 
DISEASE. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  find  one  in- 
stance with  evidence  after  death  of  endo- 
carditis in  the  whole  of  the  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  described  in  the  post- 
mortem records  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
amounting  to  207,  excluding  those  in 
which  there  was  regui-gitation  through 
the  mitral  or  the  aortic  valve,  or  through 
both  valves,  or  obstruction  of  the  mitral 
orifice.  That  case  was  one  of  fatty  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney  in  a  man,  aged  41,  who 
was  under  my  care.  His  heart  was 
rather  large,  weighing  12^  ounces,  and 
was  dilated  and  flabby.  The  structure  of 
the  valves  was  healthj'-,  "with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  patch  of  white  deposit  on  the 
anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve,  which 
did  not  appear,  after  death,  to  interfere 
with  the  function  of  the  valve. 

This  man,  when  admitted,  presented  a 
yellowish  pallor  and  pufliness  of  face.  He 
had  been  a  healthy  man  until  he  took 
cold,  nine  months  previously,  after  which 
he  became  gradually  weak  and  pale,  and 
had  palpitation  and  frequent  vomiting, 
symptoms  with  which  he  was  still  troubled. 
There  was  some  albumen  in  his  urine. 
The  'right  veins  of  his  neck  were  rather 
swollen  and  pulsating,  and  there  was  pul- 
sation of  the  temporal  artery.  The  heart's 
impulse  was  very  feeble,  and  difTused 
over  the  cardiac  space  during  expiration 
only,  but  it  could  be  felt  betM'cen  the  cn- 
siform  cartilage  and  the  left  seventh  cos- 
tal cartilage.  The  liver  was  firm  and 
low,  and  presented  a  diftused  pulsation  in 
the  epigastric  sjiace. 

A  soft  svstolic  bellows  murmur  was 
audible  at  the  apex,  and  a  peculiar  .short 
double  nuirmur  between  the  nipple  and 
the  sternum,  which  was  obscured  by  the 
nattu-al  heart  sounds.  These  murmurs 
i  varied  considerably  from  day  to  day,  but 
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they  were  generally  audible,  though  the  i 
diastolic  noise  was  more  or  less  obscure. 
About  a  week  after  his  admission  a  pecu- 
liar hunuuing  venous  murmur  was  heard 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum  when  he  sat 
up,  but  not  when  he  lay  down,  whicii, 
sometimes,  disappeared  without  apparent 
cause,  when  it  could  be  brought  back  by 
pressure  over  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  42d  day  he  presented  consider- 
able general  dropsy,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  murmurs  were  very  faint  and  obscure, 
and  two  days  later  they  were  lost.  After 
this  the  mitral  murmur  was  sometimes 
audible,  but  was  generally  not  so,  and 
the  diastolic  murmur  was  only  heard 
once,  corresponding  with  a  thrill  near  the 
apex.  The  last  observation  was  made  on 
the  77th  day,  when  a  faint  systolic  mur- 
mur was  heard  over  the  seventh  carti- 
lage, and  feeble  doubling  of  the  first  sound 
over  the  sixth  cartilage.  The  urine  was 
then  scarcely  albuminous,  and  it  had  been 
so  during  a  considerable  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  tills  patient,  who  died  on  the  98th 
day. 

I  have  ranked  this  case  as  one  of  endo- 
carditis, because  of  the  presence  of  a 
white  deposit  on  the  mitral  valve,  whicli 
was  otherwise  healthy,  and  of  the  history 
of  varying  murmurs,  pointing  to  changing 
affection  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves. 
The  long  duration  of  the  case,  and  the 
small  amount  of  change  to  which  the 
valve  had  been  subjected,  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  endocarditis  was  present 
in  more  than  its  effect,  the  white  deposit 
on  the  mitral  valve,  at  and  before  the 
time  of  death  ;  but  if  we  take  that  appear- 
ance, and  the  varying  signs  of  double 
regurgitation  into  account,  I  think  we 
may  infer  that  this  case  was  one  of  endo- 
carditis. It  is  true  tliat  both  mitral  and 
aortic  regurgitation  may  be  present  in 
Bright's  disease  when  there  is  very  great 
tension  of  the  arteries,  and  great  hj'per- 
trophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle ;  that  in  such  cases  those  murmurs 
usually  vary  in  character,  according  to 
the  varying  intensity  of  the  causes  that 
gave  tliem  birth  ;  that  they  may  be  sus- 
pended, restored,  and  again  lost,  even 
permanently  ;  but  this  case  did  not  present 
those  conditions,  for  the  heart,  though 
dilated,  was  not  greatly  enlarged,  and  was 
not  hypertrophied,  since  it  only  weighed 
12^^  ounces. 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  a  case 
of  endocarditis  occurring  in  a  patient 
affected  with  Bright's  disease,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  as  this  was  the  solitary  instance 
of  that  kind  that  was  noticed  among  so 
many  cases  of  Bright's  disease  without 
disease  of  the  valves,  that  although  endo- 
carditis may  occur  in  that  disease,  yet 
that  it  is  rare.  This  becomes  more  marked 
when  we  compare  the  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  and  of  chorea,  with  those  of 


Bright's  disease  ;  for  in  the  two  former 
affections,  from  one-half  to  one-tliird  of 
tlie  cases  were  affected  with  inllannnation 
of  the  interior  of  the  heart. 

The  frequent  presence  of  thickening  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  occasionally  of  the 
aortic  valve  ;  and  the  large  projxjrtion  of 
cases  of  valvular  disease  without  a  pre- 
vious history  of  acute  riieumatism  ;  per- 
hajjs  point  to  the  occurrence  of  endocar- 
ditis in  those  cases  during  the  earlier 
period  of  their  history.  If  so,  endocardi- 
tis, and  pericarditis,  behave  very  differ- 
ently from  each  other  in  Bright's  disease, 
for  while  pericarditis  is  common  towards 
the  fatal  period  of  this  disease,  especially 
when  the  kidney  is  granular,  and  is  rare 
during  its  earlier  history,  endocarditis  is 
very  rare  towards  its  fatal  period,  but  is 
not  very  infrequent  during  its  earlier  his- 
tory ;  that  is— if  the  thickening  of  the 
valves,  and  especially  of  the  mitral  valve, 
and  complete  valvular  disease,  have  their 
origin  in  the  Bright's  disease  itself. 


CLimCAL  HISTORY  OF  EJTDO- 
CARDITIS  OCCUERING  IN  CASES 
OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF 
THE  HEART. 

The  influence  of  previous  valvular  dis- 
ease ha  rendering  endocarditis  more  fre- 
quent and  severe  in  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism has  been  already  seen  at  page 
C48.  We  then  observed  that  the  presence 
in  tliat  affection  of  disease  in  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  by  adding  to  the  labor  of 
that  organ,  and  by  rendering  its  internal 
apertures  more  rough  and  irregular,  in- 
creased the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of 
internal  inflammation  of  the  heart,  and 
intensified  that  inflammation  when  estab- 
lished. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  val- 
vular disease  in  exciting  and  intensifying 
inflammation  of  the  diseased  valve,  that 
we  find  tliat  endocarditis  is  apt  to  occur 
in  such  cases,  even  when  free  from  acute 
i-heumatism,  chorea,  or  any  other  general 
disease. 

I  would  refer  here  to  some  interesting 
remarks  by  Dr.  Moxon  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  accompanying  table  (p.  656)  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  proportion  in  which 
endocarditis  was  present  at  the  time  of 
death  in  the  cases  of  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart  treated  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 


Pathological  Evidence  or  Endo- 
carditis IN  CASES  OF  Valvular 
Disease  of  the  Heart. 

It  is  difficult,  even  impossible,  in  every 
case  to  say,  from  the  appearances  pre- 
sented after  death,  whether  or  not  endo- 
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carditis  Is  present  on  tlie  aflocted  valves, 
and  the  atljolninf^  .siirliiceH  of  tlie  ven- 
triele  and  auricle.  This  is  duo  to  the 
readiness  witii  which,  in  certain  cases,  a 
deposit  of  fibrin  I'roni  tlie  hlood  as  it 
streams  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  mitral  and  aortic  apertures,  attaches 
itself  to  the  surfaces  of  the  imperfect 
valves,  roughened  by  disease.  This  is 
equally  the  result,  whether  those  surfaces 
be  roughened  by  the  slow  degeneration  of 
the  diseased  fibrous  tissues,  which,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  generally  in- 
tlanied  at  the  starting  point  of  the  disease, 
yet  they  may  have  long  ceased  to  be  so  ; 
or  whether  the  surfaces  of  the  valve  be 
infiamed  by  a  recent  and  renewed  attack 
of  local  endocarditis.  In  many  instances, 
however,  it  is  self-evident  that  inflamma- 
tion actually  affects.the  valve,  for  the  ap- 


pearances presented  are  precisely  those 
that  are  found  in  cases  of  lecent  endocar- 
ditis, owing  to  acute  rheumatism,  chorea, 
or  ijyaimia.  Those  appearances  in  these 
cases  are  to  be  confided  in,  for  the  dis- 
eased valves  have  been  described,  without, 
however,  as  a  rule  being  defined  as  being 
inflamed,  by  a  succession  of  able  and 
careful  pathologists,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished names  of  Dr.  Markham,  Dr. 
I3urdon  Sanderson,  Dr.  Murchison,  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian,  and  Dr. 
Payne. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  cases 
with  established  valvular  disease,  among 
those  not  aflected  with  acute  rheumatism, 
in  which  endocarditis  was  present  at  the 
time  of  death. 


I. — Cases  with,  estahlishod  mitral  regurgitation  : — 

a.  Cases  with  endocarditis,  not  affected  with  Bright's  disease 

b.  Cases  with  fibrinous  concretions  on  the  valve,  probably  not  affected 

with  endocarditis  ......... 

c.  Cases  in  which  no  description  of  the  valve  was  found 

d.  Cases  without  endocarditis  or  concretions  ..... 


A  fTected 
with  Bi'igLt'g 


2 
1 
22 


3 
2 
19 


I._Total 


34'  29' 


II. — Cases  with  aortic  regurgitation  :  (A) — from  disease  of  the  aortic  valve : — 

n.  Cases  witli  endocarditis,  not  affected  with  Bright's  disease     .       .     5  1 

b.  Cases  with  fibrinous  concretions,  endocarditis  doubtful  or  absent   .     5  5 

c.  Cases  in  which  there  was  no  description  of  the  valve      ...     2  2 

d.  Cases  without  endocarditis  or  concretions       .       .       .       .       .    13  12 

Total                                                      25  20 


(B) — From  great  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  the  flaps  of  the  valve  being 

healthy  but  insufficient     ........     5  1 

II. — Total  with  aortic  regurgitation    .       .30  21 


III. — Cases  with  mitral-aortic  regurgitation  : — 

a.  Cases  witli  endocarditis,  not  affected  with  Bright's  disease     .       .  5  3 

b.  Cases  with  fibrinous  concretions,  endocarditis  doubtful  or  absent    .  4  0 

c.  Cases  in  whicli  there  was  no  description  of  the  valve      ...  3  0 

d.  Cases  without  endocarditis  or  concretions       .       .       .       .       .  16  16 

III.— Total .       .       .       .       .       .       .  28  19 


IV. — Cases  with  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice  — 

a.  Cases  with  endocarditis  affected  with  Briglit's  disease    ...  1  1 

b.  Case  with  roughness  and  ulcer  at  edge  of  valve      ....  0  1 

c.  Cases  with  vegetations  or  concretions  on  valve,  endocarditis  doubt- 

ful or  absent     ..........  2  1 

d.  Cases  without  endocarditis  or  concretions       .....  18  6 

IV.— Total   212  9« 


'  I  am  not  certain  that  these  numbers  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  cases  with  mitral  r(!- 
gurgitation,  since  most  of  the  original  copies 
of  those  cases  have  been  lost  or  misplaced, 
and  I  have  taken  them  from  a  detached  tabu- 
lated abstract  of  those  cases. 

This  note  applies  also  to  the  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation  given  in  the  Table  at  page  G51. 


2  In  5  of  these  cases  the  size  of  the  mitral 
aperture  is  not  described ;  in  5  it  was  con- 
tracted to  a  moderate  extent,  and  in  19  to  a 
great  extent;  and  in  1  it  was  almost  closed 
by  a  ball  of  organized  fibrin. 
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Among  the  cases  of  mitral  recjurgitation, 
five  presented  "fringes"  and  one  a  ring 
of  small  papillary  elevations  or  granula- 
tions around  the  'free  edges  of  the  valve, 
and  two  others  had  warty  or  rough  ex- 
crescences, and  another  had  nodules  ot 
lymph  on  those  free  edges  ;  and  in  one  ot 
these,  the  auricular  surfoce  of  the  valve 
was  roui^hcned.  One  of  those  instances 
described,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Payne,  pre- 
sented also  yellow  succulent  elevations, 
almost  resembling  a  false  membrane,  but 
seated  under  the  epithelium.  I  have  also 
included  among  the  cases  of  endocarditis 
four  instances  with  vegetations  on  the 
auricular  surface  of  both  flaps  of  the  mi- 
tral valve,  and  one  with  extensive  ulcera- 
tion of  its  anterior  flap,  in  which  case  the 
adjoining  surface  of  the  ventricle  was  in- 
flamed ;  five  other  cases  presented  large 
excrescences,  or  concretions  and  smaller 
vegetations,  but  these  I  have  not  included 
ainong  those  with  endocarditis,  although 
some  of  them  may  have  had  tliat  aft'ection. 
This  may  be  said  also  of  a  doubtful  case 
in  which  the  posterior  flap  of  the  valve 
was  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle 
by  adhesions  readily  separated. 

Five  of  the  fourteen  cases  that  I  have 
classed  among  those  with  endocarditis 
were  affected  with  Bright's  disease,  and 
nine  of  them  were  not  so. 

Forty-one  cases  with  mitral  regurgita- 
tion were  free  from  vegetations,  and  of 
these,  nineteen  had  Bright's  disease,  and 
twenty-two  were  free  from  that  affection. 

The  cases  with  aortic  regurgitation  pre- 
sented comparatively  few  instances  or  se- 
vere, with  endocarditis,  but  these  pre- 
sented great  variety  in  their  features. 
One  of  them  showed  deposits  of  red  vege- 
tations towards  the  edge  and  centre  of 
each  flap  of  the  aortic  valve.   In  another, 
the  flaps  of  the  valves  were  cemented  to- 
gether, and  then  free  margins  were  rough- 
ened, by  fibrinous  deposit.    In  a  third  the 
aortic  aperture  was  converted  into  a  mere 
chink  by  adhesions ;  and  there  was  an 
irregular  deposit  of  lymph,  forming  vege- 
tations, about  the  basis  of  the  conjoined 
flaps,  some  being  hard,  some  cheesy,  and 
others  apparently  quite  recent.   The  uni- 
ted flaps  projected  like  a  funnel  into  the 
aorta  in  the  fourth  instance,  and  a  little 
above  the  valve,  and  therefore  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  aorta,  was  an  oval 
patch,  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  red  highly 
vascular  flocculent  surface.    The  aortic 
valve,  in  the  fifth  case,  was  enlarged  but 
soft.   One  of  the  flaps  had  ulcerated  away 
at  the  sides,  and  a  large  nodular  mass  Avas 
appended  to  its  sesamoid  body.  The 
sixth  case  was  one  of  great  interest,  with 
contraction  of  the  descending  aorta  below 
the  subclavian  artery  so  as  scarcely  to 
admit  a  probe,  and  embohsm,  blocking 
up  the  left  brachial  artery,    "the  valve 
was  universally  red,  soft,  pulpy,  and  form- 
VOL.  II.— 42 


less,  and  the  aperture  was  contracted.  I 
had  originally  only  ranked  live  of  these 
cases  as  being  affected  with  endocarditis, 
but  I  think  that  the  whole  six  may  safely 
be  so  classed.  Only  one  of  these  six  cases 
with  endocarditis  had  Bright's  disease, 
the  remaining  five  being  not  so  affected. 
Ten  other  cases  presented  concretions  of 
various  size,  some  being  large,  one  like 
an  alpine  strawberry,  attached  to  the  aor- 
tic valve  ;  these  cases  being  affected,  and 
unaffected,  by  Bright's  disease  in  equal 
numbers.  Twenty-five  of  the  cases  with 
aortic  regurgitation  were  free  from  con- 
traction, and  of  these,  thirteen  had 
Bright's  disease,  and  twelve  were  free 
from  that  affection.  In  six  cases,  aortic 
regurgitation  was  due  to  great  enlarge- 
ment or  dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta, 
the  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve  being  healthy 
in  structure,  but  of  insuflScient  size  to 
close  the  widened  orifice  of  the  aorta. 

It  will  I  think  be  sufficient  if  I  state  the 
proportions  in  which  the  cases  with  tnitral 
aortic  regurgitation  were  affected  with  en- 
docarditis, presented  concretions,  without 
distinct  evidence  of  endocarditis,  and 
were  free  from  concretions,  without  en- 
tering into  details.  I  consider  that  eight 
of  those  cases  had  endocarditis,  five  being 
free  from,  and  three  being  affected  with, 
Bright's  disease  ;  fout  of  them  had  con- 
cretions on  the  valves,  none  of  which  had 
Bright's  disease  ;  and  in  thirty-two  there 
was' no  concretion  on  the  valves,  one-half 
of  these  being  free  from,  and  the  other 
half  affected  with  Bright's  disease. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  cases  with  ob- 
structed mitral  orifice  in  the  manner  that 
I  have  just  dealt  with  those  having  mitral- 
aortic  regurgitation.  Two  of  them  had 
endocarditis,  one  being  free  from,  and  one 
affected  with,  Bright's  disease,  and  an- 
other case  having  that  disease  presented 
roughness  and  ulceration  of  the  edge  of 
the  contracted  mitral  valve  ;  three  had 
vegetations,  one  of  those  only  having 
Bright's  disease,  and  twenty- five  of  them 
had" neither  endocarditis  nor  concretions 
in  any  form  on  the  obstructed  mitral  ori- 
fice, only  seven  of  which  cases  had  Bright's 
disease. 

It  is  evident  that  while  cases  with  mi- 
tral regurgitation  are  affected  in  -a  rather 
large  proportion,  or  nearly  one-fourth  (14 
in  63),  with  endocarditis,  only  one,  or  at 
most  two,  in  twenty-nine  of  the  cases  Avith 
obstruction  of  the -mitral  orifice  gave  evi- 
dence after  death  of  that  affection.  Cases 
with  aortic  regurgitation  occupy  a  mid- 
dle position  between  the  two  classes  just 
considered,  6  in  51  (or  1  in  9)  of  these 
cases  being  aflfected  with  endocarditis. 
The  cases  'of  aortic  regurgitation  that 
were  free  from  Bright's  disease  were  much 
more  frequently  afte(;ted  with  endocardi- 
tis (5  in  30  or  1  in  6)  than  in  those  that 
were  affected  with  that  disease  (1  in  21). 
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Cases  with  milral-.aortic  regurffitation 
ha VI!  c'lulocanliliH  rather  more  tVetiueiitly 
(8  in  47  or  1  in  (i)  than  those  with  aortic 
rejiurgitation  ((5  in  51  or  1  in  !)),  and  less 
IVeciuentiy  than  tiiose  witli  mitral  regur- 
t'itation  (14  in  03  or  1  in  4i). 

Valvular  (liHcasc  was  less  frequently  at- 
tacked with  endocarditis  in  those  cases  that 
were  alleeted  witli  IJright's  disease  (11  in 
78  or  1  in  7)  than  tiioso  tliat  were  free 
from  that  allection  (2U  in  105  or  1  in  5-2) ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  tliis  tendency  in 
liright's  disease  to  htssen  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  cases 
alleeted  with  valvular  disease,  prevailed 
through  the  whole  of  the  varieties  of  dis- 
ease of  the  valves  that  we  have  been  in- 
vestigating, excepting  la  cases  with  mi- 
tral oljstruction. 

The  Signs  and  Sysiptojis  of  Endo- 
carditis   AFFECTING    CaSES  AVITH 

Valvular  Disease. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  endocarditis 
when  it  occurs  in  cases  of  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  not  affected  with  acute 
rheumatism,  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  endocarditis, 
when  it  attacks  cases  of  acute  I'heumatism 
affected  with  valvular  disease  of  some 
standing,  I  have  already  given  a  brief 
clinical  history  of  a  series  of  cases  of  that 
class  at  pages  (548-651,  arid  it  will,  I  think, 
be  sufficient  if  I  here  i-efer  to  the  narrative 
and  resume  of  those  cases.  As  in  those 
cases  so  in  these,  the  two  great  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  supervention  of 
endocarditis  upon  valves  already  affected 
with  regurgitant  or  obstructive  disease 
are  (1)  the  great  variability  of  the  valvular 
murmurs,  and  of  the  size  of  the  heart,  as 
indicated  by  the  alternate  extension  and 
contraction  of  the  area  of  the  impulse, 
and  the  alternate  increase  and  diminution 
of  its  force  ;  and  (2)  the  great  general  ill- 
ness with  which  the  patient  is  affected,  an 
illness  not  marked  by  dropsy,  but  by  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  over-action  or  fail- 
ing power  of  the  heart,  and  pain  in  the 
cardiac  region,  side,  or  chest,  hurried. 


difficult,  and  labored  respiration,  con- 
nected often  with  a  conge^tlve  affection  of 
the  luu'^H,  showing  itself  Kometimes  in  the 
form  ot  Ijronchitis  or  of  pulmonary  apo- 
lilexy  with  its  attendant  pleurisy.  J  would 
again  refer  to  the  illustrations  1  have  given 
with  regard  to  those  vital  symptoms  in  a 
previous  jiart  or  this  article, 

I  would  here  remark  that  the  occur- 
rence of  a  special  fever,  such  as  enteric 
fever,  may,  as  we  have  already  seen,  sus- 
pend a  mitral  or  an  aortic  regurgitant 
murmur  for  !i  time  ;  hut  this  occurrence 
proclaims  itself  by  its  own  distinctive 
symptoms. 

I  have  not  given  any  account  of  the 
temperatures  of  the  body  in  the  above 
clinical  histories  of  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis ;  for  the  thermometer  was  only 
employed  in  the  later  cases,  and  therefore 
in  an  insufficient  number  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  general  results. 

Endocarditis  affecting  the 
Tricuspid  Valve. 

Endocarditis  and  structural  disease  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  are  admitted  to  be  so 
rare  in  the  adult,  that  there  are  few  clini- 
cal or  pathological  records  describing 
affections  of  that  valve. 

I  have  examined  the  whole  of  the  cases 
of  valvular  and  other  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  of  Briglit's  disease,  contained  in  the 
post-mortem  records  of  St.  Marv's  Hos- 
pital, from  1851  to  1869-70,  with'the  spe- 
cial object  of  ascertaining  the  frequency, 
extent,  and  character  of  any  affection  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  that  might  occur  in 
those  cases,  and  the  result  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  Table. 

Cases  with  Affection  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Tricuspid  Vala'e, 
not  including  instances  in  which  the  valve 
was  incompetent  owing  to  the  great  size 
of  the  tricuspid  aperture ;  but  including 
all  those  in  which  the  edges  of  the  valve 
were  thickened,  but  the  function  of  the 
valve  was  unaffected. 


a.  Cases  with  endocarditis,  not  alTected  with  Bright's  disease 

b.  Case  with  fibrinous  concretion  on  valve  ..... 
e.  Case  with  contraction  of  mitral  valve  ;  .  .  .  . 
d.  Cases  with  thickening  and  corrugation,  or  roughness  of  valve 

(1  with  mitral-aortic  reg.,  1  with  mitral  obstr.)  . 

c.  Cases  with  thickening  of  valve,  valve  not  incompetent 


Affected 

TTith  Bright's 

disease. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

11' 

7« 

14 

10 

The  tricuspid  valve  was  affected  with 
endocarditis  in  two  instances ;   one  of 

'  Of  the  11  without  Bright's  disease,  2  had 
mitral,  2  aortic,  3  mitral-aortic  regurgitation, 
2  mitral  obstruction,  and  1  had  no  valvular 
disease. 


these  patients  was  a  woman,  aged  40, 
who  had  been  sul)ject  to  acute  rheumatism 
when  a  child,  and  had  palpitation  on 

«  Of  the  7  with  Bright's  disease,  2  had 
aortic  regurgitation,  and  5  had  no  valvular 
disease. 
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slioht  exertion.  She  had  been  a  patient 
in" the  hospital  ten  inontlis  previously 
with  dropsy,  ascites,  albu.uiuuna,  and  a 
mitral  murmur.  The  ascites  and  dropsy 
disappeared,  but  they  were  S^'f^f  J 
before  when  she  was  readmitted,  when 
the  lips  and  nose  were  blue  ;  and  the  urine 
was  scanty  and  very  albuminous  The 
mitral  murmur  was  louder  than  before, 
and  dyspna-a  appeared  in  paroxysms. 
The  heart  was  rather  large  (12  inches), 
and  presented  patches  of  ymph  on  its 
surface;  the  walls  of  the_  right  ventricle 
were  half  an  inch  thick,  beino-  thicker  than 
those  of  the  left  ventricle.  Warty,  rough, 
iri-eo-ular  fibrous  excrescences  were  pres- 
ent "around  the  margin  of  the  mitral  ori- 
fice :  looking  towards,  and  being  entirely 
in  the  left  auricle  •,  the  ventricular  sur- 
face being  free  from  deposit:  and  there 
was  a  smooth  fibrinous  deposit  on  the 
(auricular)  surface  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 

The  other  case  with  endocarditis  ot  the 
tricuspid  valve,  was  a  woman  aged  4J, 
who  had  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice, 
which  allowed  of  the  passage  of  but  one 
fino-er.  The  heart  was  of  very  great  size, 
aud  its  cavities  contained  twenty  ounces 
of  blood,  although  it  only  weighed  1% 
ounces.  The  tricuspid  valve  had  all  its 
flaps  thickened  with  excrescences  along 
their  margins,  but  the  valve  itself  was 
competent.  She  became  subject  to  palpi- 
tation twelve  months  previously  after  a 
shock  or  fright.  Three  days  before  ad- 
mission, she  raised  half  a  pint  of  bright 
blood.  The  legs  and  feet  were  swollen, 
she  had  pain  in  the  chest,  the  heart's 
action  was  violent,  and  there  was  a  con- 
fused rumbling  sound  at  the  apex.  ^  There 
was  no  albumen  in  the  urine.  She  be- 
came gradually  worse,  and  finally  palpi- 
tation and  dyspnoea  were  superseded  by 
drowsiness. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  right  side  ot 
the  heart  was  excited  to  excessive  and 
continuous  labor  by  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  mitral  valve,  which  in  one  instance 
was  affected  with  regurgitation,  and  in 
the  other  with  great  obstruction. 

In  one  remarkable  case  a  large  concre- 
tion was  attached  to  the  tricuspid  valve. 
This  patient  was  a  man,  aged  69.  The 
heart  was  large,  weighing  16  ounces,  the 
tricuspid  valve  was  universally  thickened, 
and  a  fibrinous  deposit,  the  size  of  a  nut, 
was  present  on  the  anterior  surface  of  one 
of  the  flaps.    The  tendinous  cords  were 
hypertrophied  and  atheromatous.   One  of 
the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
converted  into  a  hard  concrete  mass. 
There  is  no  account  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart. 

These  were  all  the  instances  that  I  can 
find  in  which  there  was  endocarditis  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  or  the  presence  of 
concretions  on  its  tlaps  ;  but  the  inquiry 


into  the  number  of  other  cases  in  which 
the  tricuspid  valve  was  affected  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  probable  frequency  of 
antecedent  endocarditis  of  the  tricuspid 
valve,  as  a  probable  cause  of  disease  of 
the  valve. 

I  may  briefly  state  that  in  one  case 
there  was  a  contraction  of  the  tricuspid 
orifice,  so  as  barely  to  admit  two  fingers ; 
and  thickening  round  the  margins  of  the 
valve;  and  although  the  other  valves 
were  stated  to  be  healthy,  a  mitral  mur- 
mur was  audible  during  life.    In  another 
case,  with  mitral  obstruction,  the  edges  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  were  thick  and  corru- 
gative  ;  and  in  a  third  patient,  who  had 
been  affected  with  acute  rheumatism  six 
months  previously,  which  was  fohowed  by 
mitral-aortic  regurgitation,  the  tricuspid 
valve,  which  was  not  seen,  felt  rough  and 
thick.    These  are  the  only  cases  that  per- 
mit definite  evidence  that  in  them  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  had  been  previously  affected 
with  endocarditis.    There  were  however 
eighteen  other  cases,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Table,  in  which  there  was  some  thick- 
eniu"'  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  in  two  of 
whicli  it  was  stated  to  be  atheromatous  ; 
but  in  none  of  these  cases  did  it  appear 
that  the  tricuspid  valve  was  incompetent. 
Twelve  of  those  cases  had  mitral,  aortic, 
or  mitral-aortic  regurgitation  or  mitral 
obstruction;  and  of  the  remaining  six 
cases  that  were  free  from  valvular  disease, 
five  had  Bright's  disease. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  ot 
these  cases  present  definite  evidence  of 
the  previous  existence  of  endocarditis  ot 
the  tricuspid  valve  as  the  cause  of  the 
thickening  of  its  flaps,  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  some  of  them  the  valve  had 
been  originally  inflamed,  and  especially  m 
those  cases  that  presented  aortic,  mitral, 
or  mitral-aortic  regurgitation,  or  mitral 
obstruction. 


TREATMENT  OE  ENDOCAEDITIS. 

Endocarditis  is  so  completely  an  affec- 
tion associated  with  those  important  dis- 
eases, acute  rheumatism  and  chorea,  in 
which  it  is  rare,  with  pyaimia  and  -l^i'ig^.t  s 
disease,  in  which  it  is  common,  and  with 
established  valvular  disease,  that  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  parent  affection  must 
in  all  such  cases  be  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  associated  inflammation  ot  tlie  vaJ- 
yular  structure  of  the  heart.  The  treat- 
ment of  those  diseases,  however,  should 
be  modified  in  the  form  of  additional  pre- 
cautions when  endocarditis  appears  ;  and 
the  general  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
and  chorea  must,  from  the  first,  be  main  y 
governed  by  the  consideration  that  m 
both  of  them  endocarditis  is  the  most  se- 
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rioiis  natural  complication  of  llie  general 
disi'iiHc.    What  1  liave  said  witii  regard 
to  tlie  treatniunt  of  acute  rlieuniaLiHiii  in 
relation  to  tlio  prevention  of  pericarditiH, 
applies  al«o  to  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  relation  to  the  prevention, 
if  possible,  and  the  alleviation  of  endocar- 
ditis.   We  have  already  seen  that  one- 
half  of  the  lirst  series  of  eases  of  acute 
rheumatism  arc  allecled  with  endocardi- 
tis (Kif)  in  325)  ;  and  tiuit  in  one-half  of 
the  remainder  (7i)  in  104)  the  occurrence 
of  endocarditis  is  either  threatened  (in  Olj) 
or  probable  (in  13).    This  treatment  may 
be  sunmiarized  in  the  brief  but  eflcctual 
rules  of  (1)  the  absolute  rest  of  every  limb 
and  Joint,  and  of  the  whole  body,  during 
the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  this  absolute  rest,  espe- 
cially in  the  limbs  and  joints  that  have 
been  most  recently  affected,  for  a  period 
of  several  days  after  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  local  inflammation  ;  and 
(2)  the  application  of  the  belladonna  and 
chloroform  liniment,  sprinkled  on  cotton- 
wool, over  the  affected  joints,  and  the 
support  of  those  joints  by  the  application 
of  flannel  over  the  affected  parts  so  equally 
adjusted  as  to  give  relief  and  comfort  to 
the  patient.    "We  have  already  seen  that 
the  great  cause  of  the  inflammation  af- 
fecting the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
the  powerful  exercise  and  overwork  of 
that  ventricle  in  maintaining  the  circula- 
tion through  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed 
parts,  which  at  the  same  time  call  for  a 
greater  supply  of  blood.     The  fibrous 
structures  of  the  heart,  in  common  with 
the  fibrous  structures  of  the  joints,  are 
prone  to  inflammation  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism; and  in  the  struggle  to  which  the 
left  ventricle  is  subjected,  the  valves  of 
that  ventricle  readily  become  inflamed  at 
their  surfaces  and  lines  of  contact.  When 
endocarditis  threatens,  or  first  discloses 
itself,  and  especially  if  there  be  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  the  application  of 
three  or  four  leeches  over  that  region  may 
be  of  essential  service  in  lessening  the  in- 
flammation, and  so  perhaps  permanently 
saving  the  valve.    It  will  be  well  also  to 
cover  the  region  of  the  heart  with  cotton- 
wool, sprinkled  with  the  belladonna  and 
chloroform  liniment. 

The  influence  of  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  by  means  of  rest,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  soothing  applications  and 
comfortable  support  to  the  joints,  on  the 
occurrence,  severity,  and  permanent  ill 
effects  of  endocarditis,  will  be  best  illus- 
trated by  comparing  the  clinical  history 
of  the  74  cases  treated  by  rest,  with  that 
of  the  325  cases  not  so  treated. 

There  was  endocarditis  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  pericarditis,  in  one-half  (1(31 
In  325)  of  the  first  series  of  cases  that 
were  not  treated  upon  a  system  of  abso- 


lute rest ;  and  in  two-fifths  (34  in  74)  of 
tlie  serit.'S  that  were  so  treated. 

Valvular  disease  became  established  in 
43  of  the  127  cases  (or  1  in  3-1,  or  34  per 
cent.)  of  endocarditis  with  a  cardiac  mur- 
mur including  those  witli  pericarditis 
also  (18  in  4(i),  but  excluding  all  those 
tliat  had  previous  valvular  disease,  of  tlie 
series  not  treated  by  rest ;  and  in  3  of  the 
24  (or  1  in  8,  or  12-5  per  cent.)  of  the 
same  kind  of  cases,  of  the  scries  that  were 
treated  by  rest.  If  we  extend  tlie  com- 
parison to  the  whole  of  botli  series  of 
cases,  excluding  those  that  had  previous 
valvular  disease,  we  find  that  43  in  281 
or  1  in  0-G,  of  the  series  that  were  not 
treated  by  rest,  and  3  in  61,  or  1  in  20,  of 
the  series  that  were  treated  by  rest,  had 
established  valvular  disease,  indicated  by 
a  permanent  murmur  after  their  recovery 
from  acute  rheumatism,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  last  examination. 

There  was  no  murmur,  and  therefore 
no  valvular  disease,  when  the  patient  re- 
covered from  the  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, in  60  of  the  127  cases  witii  endo- 
carditis, and  without  previous  valvular 
disease  (or  1  in  2-1,  or  44*4  per  cent.), 
that  were  not  treated  by  rest ;  and  in  17 
of  the  24  (or  1  in  1-4,  or  71  per  cent.)  of 
the  cases  of  the  like  kind  that  were  so 
treated. 

The  murmur  was  lessening  in  intensity 
at  the  time  of  the  last  observation,  when 
the  patient  had  recovered  from'  acute 
rheumatism,  in  24  of  the  127  cases  just 
spoken  of  (or  1  in  5-4)  that  were  not 
treated  by  rest ;  and  in  4  of  the  24  (or  1 
in  6)  of  the  analogous  cases  that  were 
treated  by  rest. 

We  here  find  that,  in  the  series  of  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  that  were  treated 
by  a  system  of  absolute  rest,  the  propor- 
tion of  those  that  were  attacked  with 
endocarditis  was  slightly  less  than  that 
of  those  that  were  not  so  treated.  Thus 
far  the  comparison  is  but  slightly  in  favor 
of  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  bj-- 
a  rigid  system  of  rest;  and  this  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  a  certain,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  I'heu- 
matism  are  habitually  and  intrinsically 
attacked  by  endocarditis.  When,  how- 
ever, we  extend  the  comparison,  and  as- 
certain the  pi'oportion  in  which  those 
cases  of  endocarditis,  not  previously  so 
affected,  acquired  permanent  valvular 
disease,  so  as  to  injure  health  during  the 
remainder  of  life,  and  to  shorten  life  it- 
self, we  discover  that  the  series  of  cases 
not  treated  by  a  system  of  absolute  rest 
were  thus  permanently  injured  in  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  cases,  amounting  to 
more  than  twice  as  many,  or  in  the  ratio 
of  8  to  3,  than  in  those  that  were  treated 
by  rest. 

If  we  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  so  as 
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to  discover  the  relative  extent  to  which 
the  interior  of  the  licart  was  inflamed  in 
the  two  series  of  cases,  we  discover  that 
there  was  but  one  instance,  or  1  in  24,  of 
those  with  endocarditis  and  without  pre- 
vious valvular  disease,  of  the  series 
treated  by  a  rigid  system  of  rest,  that 
o-ave  definite  evidence  of  inflammation  of 
both  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  ;  while 
in  19  instances  in  127,  or  1  in  6-7,  of  the 
same  kind  of  cases  that  were  not  treated 
by  a  rigid  system  of  rest,  there  was  direct 
evidence  of  aortic  regurgitation.  In  nine, 
or  rather  ten,  of  those  cases  that  were  not 
treated  by  rest,  there  was  a  mitral  mur- 
mur, and  therefore  direct  evidence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mitral  valve  ;  but  in 
the  remaining  nine  cases  there  was  also 
evidence  of  mitral  endocarditis  in  the 
shape  of  a  tricuspid  murmur,  or  prolonga- 
tion of  the  first  sound,  with  intensifica- 
tion of  the  pulmonic  sound,  and  obstacles 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs. 
The  whole  chain  of  evidence  points  then, 
I  think,  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  extent,  severity,  and  permanent  ill 
effects  of  the  endocarditis  were  much 
greater  in  the  series  of  cases  that  were 
not  rigidly  treated  by  rest  than  in  the 
series  that  were  so  treated. 

Pericarditis,  also,  attacked  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  cases  not  treated 
by  a  system  of  rest,  or  63  in  325,  or  1  in 
5-2,  than  of  those  that  were  treated  by 
rest,  or  6  in  74,  or  1  in  12-2.  Thus  more 
than  twice  as  many  of  the  former  series 
of  cases,  that  were  not  treated  by  a  rigid 
system  of  rest,  were  attacked  with  peri- 
carditis, than  of  the  latter  series  of  cases 
that  were  treated  by  a  rigid  system  of 
rest. 

1  am  of  opinion,  however,  from  a  care- 
ful revision  of  the  clinical  history  of  those 


cases,  that  the  treatment  by  opium,  which 
was  pursued  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  first  series  of  cases  that  were  not 
treated  by  rest,  had  some  influence  in  in- 
creasing the  frequency  and  severity  of 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  and  especially 
of  its  exterior.  Taking  this  into  account, 
however,  I  consider  that  the  clinical  evi- 
dence here  aflbrded  shows,  that  the  se- 
verity and  permanent  ill  effects  of  endo- 
carditis, and  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  pericarditis,  are  greatly  lessened  by  a 
system  of  treatment  by  rest  absolutely 
maintained ;  and  combined  with  the  use 
of  local  means  in  the  shape  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  belladonna  and  chloroform 
liniment,  and  of  equal  and  comfortable 
support  to  the  affected  joints,  and  the 
employment  of  leeches  applied  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  when  that  organ  was 
attacked  by  inflammation,  and  especially 
on  its  exterior,  and  when  accompanied 
hy  pain. 

The  clinical  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by  rest  is 
conclusively  supported  on  the  pathologi- 
cal grounds  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  (see  page  618),  and  in  Dr. 
Moxon's  very  striking,  important,  and 
convincing  lecture  on  endocarditis,  to 
which  I  have  there  referred.  We  have 
there  seen  that  the  surfaces  or  hues  of 
contact,  pressure,  and  friction  of  the 
valves,  and  chiefly  of  the  mitral  valve, 
are  especially  afliected  with  endocarditis. 
Thus  the  overwork  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  the  resulting  friction,  pres- 
sure, and  tension  of  its  valves,  in  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  and  chorea,  tend  to 
augment  the  primary  influence  of  the  jja- 
rent  disease,  and  to  excite  and  intensify 
the  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the 
heart,  and  especially  of  the  mitral  valve. 


CARDITIS. 
By  W.  R.  Gowbrs,  M.D. 


Synokyms.— Myocarditis  ;  Interstitial 
Myocarditis. 

Definition. — An  acute  affection  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  consisting  in  intersti- 
tial serous  exudation  or  cell-infiltration, 
and  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  latter  may  occur  without  any  change 
in  the  interstitial  tissue.  This  has  been 
regai'ded  as  a  "parenchymatous  myocar- 
ditis."   But  this  change,  when  general 


throughout  the  heart,  occurs  as  the  result 
of  some  general  blood  state,  and  is  unas- 
sociated  with  other  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  heart  or  remaining  organs. 
Without  denying  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  general  parenchymatous 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  it  seems  more 
consistent  with  the  relations  of  the  process 
to  consider  these  cases  as  examples  of 
acute  degeneration.  (See  Art.  "Fatty 
Degeneration.") 
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Vaiuictiics.  —  The  inflammation  may 
bo  jji'iicral,  adeuling  all  parts  of  Ihu 
licart ;  or  it  may  bo  partial,  being  limited 
to  a  small  aroa.  Wlu;n  gcnitral  it  may  be 
ditlusetl  uniformly  ihrougli  the  heart ;  it 
may  affect  the  sup(;rlieial  layers  only(\viien 
secondary  to  pericarditis);  or  it  may  re- 
sult in  scattered  foci  of  suppuration. 
Circumscribed  inllannnations  may  result 
in  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  wall 
of  the  heart.  Lastly,  the  varieties  have 
been  distinguished  ol  primary  and  second- 
ary inflammation  ;  the  former  occurring 
apart  from,  the  latter  in  consequence  of, 
preijxisting  disease,  general  or  local. 

Etiology. — In  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  of  the  disease,  the  variety  which  is 
due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  pericardium  may  be  excluded  from 
consideration,  since  it  owns  the  same 
causes  as  the  pericarditis  to  which  it  is 
due,  and  is  commonly  the  consequence  of 
acute  rheumatism.  Other  forms  of  cardi- 
tis occur  in  the  male  much  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  female  sex  ;  and  at 
all  ages,  but  rather  more  frequently  be- 
fore than  after  thirty  years  of  age.  As  a 
primary  affection,  carditis  is  extremely 
rare  :  a  few  of  the  recorded  cases  have 
been  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold  after 
severe  exertion,  or  to  blows  on  the  pre- 
cordial region.  In  other  cases  no  excit- 
ing cause  could  be  discovered.  As  a 
secondary  afTection  it  has  occurred  in  a 
few  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  apart,  it 
is  said,  from  endo-  or  pericarditis,  and 
also  in  various  septicemic  affections.  Its 
chief  local  causes  are  pericarditis,  endo- 
carditis in  rare  cases,  embolism,  and 
growths  in  the  heart. 

Pathologic  AX,  Anatomy. — The  in- 
flamed muscular  substance  is  at  first  in- 
jected, and  then  swollen  and  softened. 
Points  of  extravasation  are  scattered 
through  it ;  the  tissue  becomes  paler,  of  a 
reddish-gray  tint,  and  may  break  down 
into  a  pulpy  mass,  partly  from  the  acute 
degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  mus- 
cular fiijres,  and  partly  owing  to  their 
separation  by  an  interstitial  infiltration  of 
scrum,  blood-corpuscles,  and  corpuscular 
inflammatory  products,  derived  from  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue-elements  or 
from  the  blood.  These  may  be  in  the 
form  of  pus  cells,  which  may  be  dissemi- 
nated through  the  heart  in  the  tracts  of 
connective  tissue,  or  may  be  agf^regated 
in  minute  abscesses.  In  the  localized 
form  of  inflammation,  softening  and 
breaking  down  of  tissue  may  occur  with- 
out actual  pus  formation,  and  a  pseudo- 
abscess  may  result.  If  pus  cells  are 
formed,  a  true  abscess  of  the  heart  is  the 
consequence,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  may  be  so  complete  that 
only  pus  may  be  found  in  the  cavity. 


The  adjacent  tissue  is,  however,  softened 
and  di';f(;nerati;d.    Such  an  aljsccss  may 
attain  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.    This  local 
inflanunation  is  nmch  more  common  in 
the  wall  of  the  left  than  in  that  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  is  very  rare  in  tlie 
auricles.    It  is  most  common  in  the  left 
ventricle  near  the  apex,  in  the  posterior 
wall,  or  in  the  septum.    When  softening, 
purulent  or  non-purulent,  has  occurred^ 
the  wall  is  ljulged  at  the  spot,  and  second- 
ary pericarditis  may  bo  produc(;d.  AVhen 
the  mflammation  is  adjacent  to  the  inner 
surface,  it  may  invade  the  endocardium, 
and  spread  to  an  adjacent  valve.  Ulti- 
mately, in  most  cases,  the  outer  or  inner 
wall  of  the  abscess  or  pseudo-aijscess 
gives  way,  and  the  contents  escape  into 
the  pericardial  cavity  or  into  the  ventri- 
cle ;  causing,  in  the  former  case,  purulent 
pericarditis,  in  the  latter,  an  "acute 
aneurism  of  the  heart,"  and  septicaemia, 
usually  fatal  in  a  few  hours.    Both  walls 
have  given  way  at  the  same  time,  and 
"rupture  of  the  heart"  has  occurred. 
An  abscess  in  the  septum  has  burst  into 
both  ventricles ;  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  septum  it  has  burst  into  the  aorta  be- 
hind the  aortic  valves,  or  into  the  right 
auricle.    In  this  way  a  fistulous  commu- 
nication has  been  established  between  the 
two  ventricles,  between  either  or  both 
ventricles  and  the  aorta,  or  between  the 
left  ventricle  and  the  right  auricle.  If 
the  inflammation  subsides  Avithout  the 
formation  of  pus,  the  cellular  products 
may  develop  into  fibrous  tissue.  This 
often  occurs  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  heart  after  pericarditis,  and  it  may 
occur  in  the  localized  form  of  carditis,  a 
circumscribed  jiatch  of  fibrous  tissue  re- 
sulting.   Less  commonly  caseation  takes 
place,  even  after  pus  has  been  formed, 
and  the  caseated  mass  may  shrink  and 
calcify. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  heart  are  sometimes 
distinct  enough,  but  are  in  other  cases 
obscure  or  misleading.  The  local  signs 
are  those  of  cardiac  weakness,  suddenly 
developed,  after,  it  is  said,  a  transient 
stage  of  excitement.  The  impulse  is 
weakened  or  imperceptible ;  the  first 
sound  toneless,  A  systolic  murmur  has 
been  heard  in  some  cases,  due,  perhaps, 
to  incapacity  of  the  papillary  muscles. 
The  cardiac  dulness  is  normal,  or  some- 
times widened,  from  acute  dilatation. 
The  pulse  is  feeble,  frequent,  and  may  be 
irreo-ular.  Uneasiness  about  the  sternal 
or  cardiac  region  has  been  an  early  symp- 
tom in  several  cases,  increasing  in  some 
to  acute  pain.  The  general  symptoms 
arc  those  of  heart  failure,  and  those  which 
depend  on  cerebral  anfcmia  may  be  so 
pronounced  as  entirely  to  obscure  the  real 
nature  of  the  case,    Dyspnoia  is  the  most 
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ponstant  symptom,  continuous  or  felt  on 
JEc Sitest  Jxertion.    Nausea  and  vom- 
collapse,  with  coldness  ot  exti-enu- 
t  es"'  and  clammy  perspiration  occur. 
cSviSsions,  delirium,  and  coma  have 
be^i  prominent    symptoms  in  seyera 
caS.  ^The  central  temperature  >s  raised, 
in  one  recorded  case  it  reached  10  / i  he 
svmptoms  of  collapse  rapidly  increase, 
and  death  occurs  usually  m  a  few  days 
F riec  li ich  found  the  average  duration  to 
L  four  days,  the  minimum  being  a  few 
hours,  the  maximum  a  week. 

Localized  inflammation  of  the  heart 
may  be  attended  by  similar  but  less  m- 
gent  symptoms,  or  may  run  an  entuely 
fatent  course  until  the  occurrence  of  he 
crrave  symptoms  which  proclaim  the  rup- 
ture of  an  abscess,  such  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  of  acute  pericarditis,  or  on 
other,  those  of  systemic  or  pu  monary 
embolism.  In  one  case  a  pustular  rash 
occurred,  it  is  conjectured  from  embohsm 
of  the  cutaneous  arteries. 

DiAGKOSis.— The  diagnosis  is  a  ques- 
tion rather  of  theory  than  of  practice,  lor 
the  disease  is  extremely  rare,  and  its 
symptoms  are  produced  by  many  other 
causes.  The  sudden  onset  of  symptoms 
of  cardiac  weakness  and  failure,  less  sud- 
den than  in  cases  of  rupture,  more  sud- 
den than  in  cases  of  acute  degeneration 
if  coupled  with  considerable  elevation  ot 
temperature,  and  especially  if  occurring 
in  the  course  of  a  disease  such  as  pyje- 
mia,  may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  carditis.  Abscess  of  the 
heart  is  even  more  equivocal  in  its  symp- 
toms.   The  rupture  of  an  abscess  may  be 


suspected  if  sudden  symptoms  of  systemic 
or  pulmonary  embolism  or  of  pericarditis, 
supervene  on  less  urgent  symptoms  of 
cardiac  failure. 

Prognosis.  —  General    carditis  has 
hitherto  only  been  diagnosed  after  death, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  recovery  has 
ever  taken  place.    In  the  circumscribed 
form  it  is  probable  that  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation  has,  in  a  few  cases,  per- 
mitted the  continuance  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion and  the  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms.   The  prognosis  in  the  form  which 
is  secondary  to  pericarditis  is  much  less 
o-rave,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the 
muscular  tissue  is  not  damaged,  and, 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  adjacent  in- 
flammation,  recovers    good  functional 
power. 

Tbeatment.— The  treatment  of  car- 
ditis is  necessarily  symptomatic.    Its  ex- 
istence can  rarely  be  ascertained,  and,  it 
known,  no  means  of  direct  treatment  ex- 
ists    Kest  to  the  heart  is  the  first  point 
to  be  secured.    Cold  to  the  precordial  re- 
o-ion  has  been  recommended  ;  warm  poul- 
tices would  perhaps  give  more  relict. 
Warmth  should  be  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties, to  equalize  the  circulation  and  lessen 
the  tendency  to  correlated  congestion  ot 
internal  organs.  The  heart's  action  must 
of  necessity  be  sustained  by  stimulants 
which,  with  the  recumbent  posture,  con- 
stitute the  best  treatment  for  the  cerebral 
symptoms.    For  the  cardiac  failure  in 
septic£emia,  full  doses  of  the  perchloride 
of  iron  have  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  ot 
.  distinct  service. 


HYDEOPEKICAEDIUM.-HYDROPS  PERICAEDII. 


By  J.  Warburton  Begbie,  M.D. 


The  occupation  of  the  pericardial  sac 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  serous  fluid, 
a  condition  known  under  both  of  the 
terms  mentioned  above,  or  simply  as 
Dropsy  of  the  Pericardium,  is  not  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence.  Laennec  indeed 
speaks  of  this  condition  as  being  very 
common.  "  L'hydro-pericarde, "  ho^  says, 
"on  I'accumulation  d'unc  quantite  plus 
ou  moins  grande  de  serosite  dans  Ic  peri- 
carde,  est  un  cas  extremement  conimun 
but  he  qualifies  this  statement  by  the  re- 

«  Trait6  de  I'A-Qscnltation.  Dcs  Maladies 
du  Coeur,  chap.  xxii. :  De  I'Hydi-o-pericard. 


mark,  that  idiopathic  eff^usion  into  the 
pericardium  is  very  rare,  that  ordinarily 
but  a  few  ounces  of  serum  are  found  m 
the  sac,  and  that  ,  this  quantity  is  eflused 
shortly  before  death,  sometimes  at  the 
very  moment  of  dying,  or  even  imme- 
diately thereafter.  The  causes  of  dropsy 
of  the  pericardium  are  various,  and  some 
of  them  most  obscure.  Dr.  Walshe  reco^g- 
nizcs  an  Active  and  Fassive  Hydroperi- 
cardium  ;  also,  a  third  form  dependent  on 
mechanical  ohHtvuciion. '  The  fu'st  of  these 
three  varieties  is  very  rare.    Dr.  W  a  is  lie, 

I  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  266. 
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however,  refers  to  certain  instances  of 
JJnglit's  disease,  in  wliicli  Ik;  hua  known 
tile  iKTieanlimn  lill  witii  lluid,  thu  Hynip- 
tonis  indicating  an  irntative  slate,  wiiile 
the  siyns  ol'  pericarditis  were  wantiii". 
luxaniijles  of  a  precisely  similar  kind  are 
lannliar  to  tlie  writer,  in  connection  wiLli 
tlie  dropsy  of  scarlet  fever,  lie  has  seen 
a  sudden  and  copious  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  occur  at  the  same  time  tliat 
dropsical  swellinj,'  manifested  itself  in  the 
more  ordinary  situations,  and  in  such 
cases,  found  no  evidence  whatever  of  plas- 
tic formations  eitlier  upon  or  within  the 
lieart. 

Pussire  Hydropcrimrdium  is  seen  in 
connection  with  other  dropsies,  with  ana- 
sarca and  ascites,  but  especially  with  hy- 
drothorax.  The  relation  of  the  latter, 
however  intimate,  as  in  some  cases  it  is, 
to  pleural  dropsy,  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant. On  two  occasions  we  have  found 
a  very  large  Ilydroijericardium  in  cases 
of  primary  cardiac  disease  with  great 
anasarca,  but  with  little,  if  any,  hydro- 
thorax. 

Mechanical  Hydroperica.rdium.  —  An 
effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pericardium  has  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  with 
cancerous  disease  seated  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  exerting  injurious  pressure 
on  the  great  venous  trunk,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  due  return  of  blood  through 
the  coronary  and  pericardial  veins,  and 
certain  morbid  states  of  the  heart  itself, 
in  which  the  venous  circulation  is  greatly 
embarrassed.  In  such  instances  the 
dropsy,  evidently  due  to  direct  obstruc- 
tion near  its  seat,  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  called  mechanical. 

The  serous  fluid  Avhich  occupies  the 
pericardial  sac  is  sometimes  colorless  ;  at 
other  times,  although  quite  limpid,  and 
without  any  admixture  of  albuminous 
floculi,  it  presents  a  lemon  yellow,  or  even 
rose-colored  tints  ;  rarely  is  it  sanguino- 
lent.  The  quantity  of  fluid  varies  greatly. 
Usually  it  is  not  excessive,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  moderate.  In  Passive  Hydro- 
pericardium,  Dr.  Walshe  has  stated  the 
amount  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces; 
more  than  the  latter  quantity  he  has  never 
seen.  Instances,  however,  are  on  record 
in  which  a  very  large  accumulation  of 
serous  fluid  has  been  found  in  the  pericar- 
dium. Benisart  has  related  one,  in  which 
there  existed  four  pints,  or  eight  pounds 
(huit  livres\  From  twelve  to  eighteen 
ounces  of  fluid  can  be  injected  into  the 
healthy  pericardium  of  an  adult,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pericardium, 
contrary  to  what  is  sliatcd  in  certain 
anatomical  treatises,'  is  extensible;  the 
fibrous,  as  well  as  serous  nature  of  the 


membrane  may  impair,  but  does  not  pre- 
I  vent  Its  extensibility.  In  all  probaliility 
those  cases  of  enormous  distc.'iision  of  the 
sac  by  fluid,  which  are  described  by  Cor- 
visart,  Avenbrugger,  and  others,  were 
examples  of  pericarditis.  It  is  ai)i)arently 
when  altered  by  inflammation  that  tlie 
perieardiuin  becomes  most  capable  of  dis- 
tension. 

Dr.  Ktokes  refers  to  a  case  publislied  by 
h\r  Donnnic  Corrigan,  in  which  the  heart 
was  covered  with  a  pulpy  lymph,  and 
tlicrc  was  a  vast  eflusion  of  liquid  into 
the  sac,'  and  Dr.  Graves,  in  describing  a 
most  interesting  case  of  Ilydropericar- 
dium,  connected  with  malformation  of 
and  recent  deposition  of  lymph  upon  the 
pulmonary  valves,  makes  the  remark 
"the  pericardium  was  distended  with 
straw-colored  fluid,  so  abundant  that  we 
expected  to  find  pericarditis;'"'  imjilying 
that  tliis  distinguished  physician  regarded 
pericarditis  as  the  usual  determining  cause 
of  large  pericardial  eflusions. 

The  most  important  and  reliable  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  of  Hydropericar- 
dium  are  furnished  by  percussion  and 
auscultation,  but  independently  of  these, 
there  are  other  particulars,  the  value  of 
which  is  by  no  means  small.    A  sensa- 
tion of  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the 
heart  is  frequently  complained  of,  and 
even  a  sense  of  weight— a  symptom  of 
pericardial  eflusion  to  which  Lancisi  at- 
tached great  significance.  Senac  describes 
the  uudulatory  movement  of  the  fluid  as 
visible  between  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ribs  ;  and  Corvisart,  the  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion in  the  same  situations,  as  distin- 
guished by  touch.  Dyspnoea,  more  or  less 
urgent,  is  usually  present  in  cases  of  Hy- 
dropericardium.    It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that   there    exists  no  small 
amount  of  diflSculty  in  assigning  the  true 
share  in  the  production  of  this  symptom 
to  the  effusion  within  the  pericardium, 
seeing  that  it  may  in  most  cases  be  in  part 
likewise  attributed  to  the  visceral  disease, 
on  which  this  form  of  dropsy  depended, 
or  possibly  to  the  hydrothorax,  by  which 
it  is  so  likely  to  be  accomijanied.  A  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and,  not  unusually,  an 
intermittent  or  irregular  condition  of  the 
pulse  exists.    By  auscultation,  the  heart- 
sounds  are  feebly  audible,  and  appear  to 
be  distant  or  remote.  On  percussion  there 
is  extended  pericardial  dulness,  for  the 
most  part  not  rising  so  high,  nor  passing 
to  the  same  limits  laterally,  as  is  the  case 
in  chronic,  and  even  in  some  instances  of 
acute  inflammator}'  effusion  within  the 
pericardium.    The  dilatation  of  the  pre- 
cordial region,  or  even  of  the  left  lateral 
region,  as  noticed  by  Louis,  the  epigastric 
tumor  described  by  Corvisart,  and  tlie  ex- 


'  ^-  a-,  Holden's  Illustrated  Manual  of 
Anatomy,  p.  98. 


'  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  20. 

*  Clinical  Lectures  :  Pericarditis,  p.  578. 
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tension  of  the  left  lung  upwards,  of  winch 
Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  Stokes  have  written, 
are  rare  but  striking  phenomena  connected 
with  large  pericardial  effusions,  depend- 
ent however,  on  inflannnatory  action. 
Besides  tlie  general  symptoms  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  it  must  be  held 
in  view  that  others  of  the  same  nature 
will  be  likely  to  show  themselves,  the 
latter,  however,  having  a  more  distinct 
relationship  with  the  visceral  disease  on 
which  the  dropsy  depends.  The  Hydro- 
pericardium,  moreover,  will  m  all  prob- 
ability be  connected  with  some  other 
dropsical  effusion,  hydrothorax  or  ana- 
sarca, or  it  may  be  ascites. 

The  remedies  most  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dropsies  are  seldom  effectual  in 
relieving  the  dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 


The  writer  has  known  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  blisters  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  to  produce  a  decided  im^jression  in 
one  case.  The  stronger  diuretics  and 
hydrogogue  cathartics,  "will,"  as  Dr. 
Walshe  observes,  "be  tried,  were  it  only 
for  the  removal  of  the  usually  concomitant 
dropsies. "  Paracentesis  pericardii,  wliich 
has  been  repeatedly  performed  in  the 
treatment  of  pericarditis  attended  by  large 
effusion,  and  in  some  instances  success- 
fully performed,  is  of  course  an  available 
means  for  affording  temporary  relief  in 
the  truly  dropsical  affection,  temporary 
because,  although  the  heart  be  freed  by 
the  operation  from  the  surrounding  fluid, 
unless  the  disease  giving  rise  to  the  dropsy 
be  removed,  the  fluid  rnust  necessarily  re- 
accumulate. 


ANGINA  PBCTOEIS  AND  ALLIED  STATES ; 
INCLUDIi^G  CERTAOT  K^DS  OF  SUDDEi^^  DEATH. 

By  Professor  Gtairdner,  M.D. 


The   phenomena  of  the  disease,  or 
group  of  symptoms,  termed  Angina  Pec- 
toris by  Heberden,  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  the  most 
deserving  of  study  in  relation  to  other 
forms  of  cardiac  disorder,  of  any  which 
we  shall  have  to  consider  in  this  section. 
In  treating  of  this  difficult  subject,  we 
must  separate  with  great  care  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  disease  from  the  various 
speculations,  or  associated  ideas,  that 
almost  inevitably  force  themselves  into 
the  mind  in  considering  the  facts.  And 
this  separation  is  by  no  means  easy  ;  for 
in  this  instance  the  facts  themselves  are 
apt  to  be  more  or  less  withdrawn  from 
exact  observation  ;  the  phenomena  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease  being  mostly  sub- 
jective^ i.  e.,  present  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  patient  only,  and  only  through  his 
description  of  them  made  known  to  the 
physician.    It  may  even  be  said  with 
truth,  that  no  one  fact  in  a  typical  case  of 
angina  pectoris  is  necessarily  other  than 
subjective,  with  the  exception  of  the 
awful  terminal  fact  of  sudden  death.  And 
when  this  is  wanting,  or  when  it  is  de- 
layed, there  is  hardly  any  combination  of 
the  remaining  symptoms  that  may  not 
vary  in  individual  cases,  or  be  differently 
presented  by  the  sufferer,  according  to  the 
exactness  and  concentration  of  his  habits 
of  thought,  the  vividness  and  power  of 
his  imagination,  or  the  degree  and  kind 


of  his  individual  sensitiveness  to  morbid 
impressions. 

Still,  the  fact  of  sudden  death,  super- 
added to  the  evidence  of  certain  sensa- 
tions preceding  death,  may  be  considered 
to  afford  the  nearest  approach  Ave  have  to 
an  accurate  deflnition  of  this  disease. 
"What  these  sensations  are  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  indicate,  in  so  far  as  the  inade- 
quacy of  language  will  allow,  from  the 
consideration  of  such  individual  instances 
as  have  been  minutely  and  carefully  re- 
corded either  by  the  sufferers  themselves, 
or  by  physicians  simply  giving  expression 
to  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  their 
patients.  By  following  the  ideal  descrip- 
tions of  those  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  theories  of  the  dis- 
ease rather  than  by  the  facts,  we  might 
easily  add  to  the  fulness  without  increas- 
ing the  value  of  our  description. 

First  on  the  list  of  symptoms,  accord- 
ing to  Heberden  and  the  majority  of 
authors  who  have  followed  him,  is  pain.' 


1  In  his  Commentaries  (1796),  Heberden 
treats  of  this  disease  under  the  general  title 
"De  dolore  pectoris"  (Sec.  Ixx.).  In  his 
first  communication  on  the  subject  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  17(58  (Medical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  ii.  p.  59),  he  merely  terms  it  "A 
Disorder  of  the  Breast."  The  two  descrip- 
tions do  not  differ  in  essentials,  but  a  few  de- 
tails of  difference  which  seem  to  be  of  more  or 
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IIow  far  pain,  in  the  ordinary  senHe  of  the 
wonl,  is  esseiiliiil  to  the  icUia  of  angina 
pectoris,  we  shall  allerwanlH  consider  ;  lor 
the  present  it  may  be  sullicient  to  observe 
tliat  pain,  or  at  least  a  sensation  of  local 
distress  aniountin}^  in  certain  cases  to 
pain  of  a  peculiarly  over\vhehnin{^  char- 
acter, is  in  this  disease  closely  associated 
with  the  symptoms  immediately  preced- 
in<j  death. 

IMiis  peculiar  anguish,  or,  as  it  might 
justly  be  called,  agony  of  sullering,  is 
paroxysmal  ;  it  frequently  reaches  its 
climax  within  a  few  minutes,  and  is  re- 
lieved or  disappears  entirely  within  a  like 
period  of  time,  or  at  most  within  an  hour 
or  two ;  it  recurs  at  uncertain  intervals, 
sometimes  without  any  obvious  exciting 
cause,  at  others  manifestly  determined  by 
exertion,  and  especially  by  too  rapid  walk- 
ing up-liill,  in  which  case  it  often  ceases, 
especially  in  the  earlier  attacks,  almost 
innnediately  on  standing  still :  it  is  in- 
stinctively associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  with  tlie  idea  of  a  particularly 
severe  form  of  oppression  or  suffocation  ; 
or  rather  to  be  more  exact,  with  some 
indefinable  sense  of  impending  danger,  to 
which  he  is  unable  to  give  expression, 
and  which  he  endeavors  to  convey  to 
others  by  similitudes  that  do  not  satisfy 
his  own  mind.  A  frequent  expression  is 
that  recorded  by  Dr.  Latham  in  the  case 
of  a  very  eminent  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual power  ;  after  an  attack  he  said 
he  "  could  scarcely  bear  it  if  it  were  as 
severe  as  it  had  been  and  shortly  after- 
wards, "  One  can  bear  outward  pain  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  bear  inward  pain.'" 
This  essential  unhearahleness  of  the  sufl'er- 
ing  is  most  characteristic  of  angina  pec- 
toris, and  it  is  quite  independent  of  the 
degree  of  severity  of  the  pain  in  other 
respects.  And  further  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  intolerance  here  alluded  to  is  not 
the  mere  impatience  of  the  nerves,  which 
can  be  mastered  by  a  strong  will  and  a 
calm  heroic  self-restraint ;  it  is  the  sense 
that  the  very  springs  of  life  are  implicated, 
and  that  under  a  prolongation  or  increase 
of  the  pain  the  whole  machine  must  sud- 
denly give  way.^  It  is  from  this  sense  of 
impending  death  (rarely  thus  expressed 
in  words  by  the  patient),  and  from  the 

less  importance  will  he  noticerl  below.  The 
emini^ntly  careful  and  exact  use  of  language 
by  Ileberclen  in  his  singularly  conrlensed 
clinical  studies,  whether  in  Latin  or  in  Eag- 
lish,  tends  to  invito  attention  to  even  the 
minutest  di.screpancies  between  his  earlier 
and  later  statements. 

'  Latham,  "  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  vol.  ii. 
pp.  375-70.  It  is  no  secret,  that  the  case 
was  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 

2  "Qui  lioc  niorbo  tenentur,  occupari  solent 
.  .  .  ingratissimo  pectoris  angore,  vitie 
extinctionem  intentante,  siquidem  augeretur, 
vel  perse veraret." — Hbberden,  Comm.  loc.  uit. 


I  fact  that  sudden  death  actually  occurs 
during  the  paroxysm  in  a  certain  nmnber 
of  cases,  that  the  jjain,  or  special  sensation, 
of  angina  pectoris  derives  almost  ail  that 
it  has  of  a  distinctive  character;  and 
therefore  Dr.  J^atham  has  justly  elevated 
this  most  important  but  almost  indescrib- 
able symptom  to  a  co-ordinate  rank  with 
the  pain  itself,  in  his  description  of  the 
disease  as  a  whole.  Angina  pectoris, 
according  to  his  admirably  succinct  defi- 
nition, '^consists  essentially  of  pain  in 
the  chest  and  a  sense  of  approaching  dis- 
solution." "The  subjects  of  angina  pec- 
toris report  tiiat  it  is  a  sutfering  as  sharp 
as  anything  that  can  be  conceived  in  tlie 
nature  of  pain,  and  that  it  includes, 
moreover,  something  which  is  beyond  tlie 
nature  of  pain,  a  sense  of  dying.'" 

Such,  then,  are  the  most  important  or 
essential  facts  which  clinical  observation 
teaches  in  reference  to  angina  pectoris. 
Let  us  now  consider  them  separately,  and 
more  in  detail. 

The  pain  of  angina  is  usually  felt  at 
the  lower  sternum,  but  sometimes  also 
under  the  middle  or  upper  sternum,  in- 
clining, however,  towards  the  left  side.' 
Sometimes  the  pain  extends  to  both  sides 
of  the  chest  in  front,  and  perhaps  more 
frequently  into  both  shoulders,  and  into 
the  back.  Verj'  specially  characteristic 
is  a  "pain  aljout  the  middle  of  the  left 
arm,'"  sometimes  present  in  the  right,  or 
in  both  arms,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Heberden,  occasionally  precedes,^  but 
more  connuonly  follows  the  pain  in  the 
chest.  This,  together  with  a  degree  of 
numbness  of  the  left  arm,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  present  in  the  majoritj-  of  cases 
in  which  the  pain  extends  beyond  the 
thorax.*    The  pain  and  numbness  to- 


'  Op.  cit.  pp.  366,  364. 

2  Always  inclining  more  to  the  left  side." 
(Heberden,  Med.  Trans.)  "  Non  raw  iucliua- 
tior  ad  sinistrum  latus." — Comment. 

^  Heberden,  Med.  Trans,  uti  supra.  "Dolor 
ssepissime  pertinet  a  pectore  usqne  ad  cubi- 
tum  Isevum.  .  .  In  nonnullis  vero  .  .  . 
ad  dextrum  pariter  ac  Irevum  cubitum  per- 
tigit,  atque  etiam  usque  ad  manus;  sed  hoc 
rarius  evenit ;  rarissimum  autem  est,  iit  bra- 
chiura  simul  torpeat  ac  tumeat." — Comm.  loc. 
cit. 

*  Med.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

*  The  group  of  symptoms  here  alluded  to, 
though  first  clearly  indicated  by  Heberden  as 
characteristic,  was  described  long  before  by 
Morgagni  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  forty-two 
years  of  age.  who  died  suddenly  during  a 
paroxysm,  and  was  found  to  liave  a  dilated 
and  ossified  aorta.  Tin;  description  is  worth 
quoting,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  first  clinically  exact  records  existing  in 
medical  literature  of  a  case  of  this  kind.  The 
patient  had  been  "diu  valetudinaria,  diuque 
obnoxia  paroxysmo  cuidam  ad  hunc  modum 
se  liabeuti.    A  coucitatis  corijoris  motibua 
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crethcr  or  the  pain  alone,  may  extend 
Sown  to  the  lingers,  or  may  stop  short  at 
the  elbow,  usually  at  the  inner  side  ol  the 
arm    and  paint\il  sensations,  more  or 
Ess  definite  in  character,  may  be  felt  also 
n  the  neck,  or  in  one  or  both  lower  ex- 
tremities; but  these  arc  exceptional,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  sonie  cases 
the  local  symptoms  connected  with  ancu- 
rismal  tumors  implicating  the  nerves  may 
have  been  confounded  with  those  more 
specially  characteristic  of  angina  pectoris. 
At  all  events,  these  local  varieties  of  pam 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  disease,  although  from  tbeir 
occurrence  and  their  distribution  they 
may  lead  to  more  defined  conceptions  ot 
the  nervous  plexuses  involved,.and  thus 
occasionally  to  the  detection  of  an  organic 
cause,  or  of  something  tending  to  throw 
lioht  upon  the  peculiarities,  or  to  guide 
the  treatment  of  an  individual  case. 

Local  tenderness  on  pressure  is  an  oc- 
casional but  by  no  means  a  constant  symp- 
tom of  angina  pectoris.  Sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pain  is  decidedly  re- 
lieved by  pressure,  or  by  rubbing,  as  well 
as  by  counter-irritation  of  the  parts  attect- 
ed  ■  The  pains  are  aggravated  by  move- 
ment of  the  whole  body,  and  especially  by 
severe  or  even  moderate  exertion  in  Avalk- 
ino-  which  indeed  becomes  impossible 
drfrin"-  a  severe  paroxysm.  Very  marked 
relief  Is  often  afforded  by  the  eructation 

ingruebat  molestus  quidara  angor  intra  su- 
periorem  thoracis   sinistram   partem,  cum 
spiraiidi  difficultate,  et  sinistri  brachii  stu- 
pors: qua;  omnia,  ubi  motus  illi  cessarent, 
facile  remittebant.    Ea  igitur  mulier,  cum 
circa  medium  Octobrem  a.  1707  Venetiis  m 
continentem  trajecta,  rheda  veheretur,  l;e- 
toque  asset  animo,  ecce  tibi  ille  idem  parox- 
ysmus ;  quo  correpta,  et  mori  se,  aiens,  ibi 
repente  mortua  est."    The  examination  after 
death  showed  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice  and 
aorta,  and   Morgagni  regards   the  sudden 
death  as  due  to  the  sudden  excitement  of  car- 
riage exercise  ("  insolitum  in  Veneta  focmina 
rhedie  motura")  operating  upon  a  circulation 
weakened  and  obstructed  by  chronic  disease, 
as  to  lead  to  ultimate  failure  in  the  power  of 
the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  ("ut  sanguis 
restitans  promoveri  araplius  non  poterat").— - 
De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum,  ii.  Epist.  xxvi. 
31  et  seq. 

•  As,  for  instance,  in  several  of  the  cases 
recorded  by  M.  Trousseau  in  his  interesting 
chapter  on  the  subject.  (Clinique  de  I'Hatel- 
Dieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  434  et  seq.  deuxieme  Edition; 
Paris,  1865.)  English  Translation,  1868, 
vol.  i.  p.  596  et  seq. 

2  In  one  very  exceptional  case,  recorded  by 
Heberden  in  the  "Commentaries,"  there  was 
no  pain  complained  of  in  the  chest,  but  only 
in  the  left  arm,  having,  however,  in  other 
respects  the  characters  of  angina.  After  fif- 
teen years  of  occasional  and  increasing  suflFer- 
Ing,  the  patient  died  at  seventy-five  years  of 
age. 


of  wind  from  the  stomach,  whether  spon- 
taneously or  under  the  influence  ot  car- 
minatives. Best  of  body,  and  warmth  to 
the  extremities,  are  among  the  more  ob- 
vious of  the  physiological  conditions  which 
have  been  observed  to  have  a  well-marked 
ettect  in  relievuig  the  pains  of  angina,  in 
their  less  extreme  varieties. 

The  peculiar  sensation  which  culminates 
in  the  sense  of  impending  death,  has  been 
very  variously  described,'  and  indeed 
seems  from  its  very  nature  to  be  almost 
indescribable.    Among  the  uninstructed, 
or  in  the  case  of  persons  unaccustomed  to 
observe  and  analyze  their  own  sensations, 
nothino-  is  more  common  than  to  find 
the  term  "  breathlessness,"  or  "want  of 
breath,"  applied  to  every  kind  of  thoracic 
oppression,  and  the  sense  experienced  m 
auo-ina  pectoris  of  constriction,  or  m  other 
cases  of  repletion  in  the  chest,  accom- 
panied as  it  usually  is  by  gasping  or  irregu- 
lar respiration,  is  undoubtedly  often  called 
a  want  of  "  breath,"  or  "  suflbcation,"  by 
persons  who  are  simply  feeling  about,  as  it 
were  for  an  expression  whereby  to  repre- 
sent an  uncommon  and  intensely  oppres- 
sive sensation.    A  similar  [confusion  hes 
latent  even  under  the  more  technical  lan- 
<^uage  of  Heberden,  in  his  use  of  the  Grreek 


1  It  is  difficult  to  judge  from  Heberden  s 
descriptions  how  far  the  "  angor  pectoris  in- 
tentans  vitas  extinctionem,"  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  simple  pain.    In  his  first  memoir 
he  speaks  of  the  "sense  of  stranghng  and 
anxiety  with  which  it  (the  disorder  of  the 
breast)  is  attended,"  and  applies  the  name 
Angina  Pectoris  on  account  of  these  charac- 
ters rather  than  on  the  ground  ot  pam.  ihe 
anonymous  patient  who  described  Ins  own 
case  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "Medical 
Transactions,"  apparently  discriminates  very 
sharply,  on  the  one  hand  between  the  pam 
in  the  left  arm  and  chest,  coming  on  when 
walking,  always  after  dinner,  or  in  the  even- 
in--"  and  on  the  other,  the  "sensations 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  sudden  death; 
which  he  describes  as  being  like  '  a  univer- 
sal pause  within  me  of  the  operations  of  na- 
ture for  perhaps  three  or  four  seconds,  and 
afterwards  "  a  shock  at  the  heart,  like  that 
which  one  would  feel  from  a  sma  weight 
fastened  to  a  string  to  some  part  o  the  body, 
and  falling  from  the  table  to  withm  a  few 
inches  of  the  floor."    This  distinction  of  the 
sensation  of  impending  death  from  the  pam 
was  unfamiliar  to  Heberden,  who  says  he 
does  not  remember  to  have  heard  it  mentioned 
by  any  other  patient;  and  thinks  that  the 
sxidden  death  of  this  patient,  winch  came  to 
his   knowledge   afterwards,  was  .^o^me^ted 
more  with  the  pain  than  w,  h  th  s  P«°^^l  .^r 
sensation.     Dr.  Parry  speaks  of J'-^«4^* 
symptom  in  angina  pectoris  as     f "  imeasy 
sensation,  which  has  been  variously  denomi- 
nated a  stricture,  an  anxiety,  and  a  pam. 
Dr.  Latham  was  Pro^^^^'^  ?ejnst  o 

define  the  sense  of  impending  death  as  being 
distinct  from  the  pain. 
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term  Angina,'  wliich,  according  to  its  uLy- 
inology.hij-nilics  u  .^Inuu/li.Kj,  and  iicconl- 
nig  to  iiH  iictual  and  priniiLivi;  usu  was  ap- 
l)litHl  clik^lly  to  certain  aliectionH  of  tlic 
throat,  occasionally  leading  to  sudden 
death  by  laryngeal  sullocation,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  sense  of  clioidng,  or  of  con- 
striction in  the  fauces.     Vet  llclterden, 
in  using  this  term,  had  thoroughly  real- 
ized the  fact  that  angina  p(!ctoris  is  not 
really  a  sullhcation  or  a  breatidessness,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  tiicse  terms. 
At  most  it  is  a  sensation  which  by  its 
urgency  and  oppressiveness  recalls  the 
impression  of  sullocation,  and  which  may 
iu  certain  cases  be  associated  with  true 
dyspmea,  or  still  more  frequently  with 
orthopncea.   In  mtmy  instances,  however, 
careful  examination  shows,  and  the  pa- 
tients themselves  may  be  easily  convinced, 
that  respiration  is  really  not  impeded  ; 
that  inspiration  and  expiration  are  alike 
free  and  noiseless ;  that  the  air  is  taken 
into  the  chest  in  full  measure,  and  (in  so 
far  as  the  evidence  of  stethoscopic  ex- 
amination goes  to  prove  the  fact)  that  the 
mechanical  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  vesi- 
cles of  the  lungs  is  perfectly  accomplished. 
In  this  sense,  the  observation  of  Heber- 
den  is  profoundly  exact,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  distemper  the  patients 
"nulla  tenentur  spirandi  difficultate,  a 
qua  hie  pectoris  angor  prorsus  est  di- 
versus."2   And  yet  it  might  possibly  be 
maintained  that  in  a  more  transcendental 
sense  respiration,  i.e.,  the  chemistry  of 
respiration,  is  usually  impeded  ;  that  the 
transit  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonic 
capillaries  is  for  the  time  suspended  or 
impaired,  that  the  right  heart  is  perhaps 
unduly  loaded,  and  that  the  sensation  of 
"  breathlessness"  is  therefore  not  without 
a  physical  equivalent  in  the  state  of  the 
blood,  for  the  time  restricted  in  its  supply 
of  oxygen.    In  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  angina  pectoris,  indeed,  especially  when 
in  connection  with  organic  disease,  it 
rarely  happens  that  some  positive  evi- 
dence of  real  dyspnoea  does  not  exist,  at 
least  as  a  complication,  if  not  as  a  part 
of  the  disease.    Even  in  such  compli- 
cated cases,  however,  it  is  usually  easy  for 
the  experienced  clinical  observer  to  de- 
tect a  difference  of  habit  and  aspect  from 
cases  in  which  the  breathing  is  primarily 
impaired,  e.  g.  as  in  aggravated  cases  of 
emphysema  with  bronchitis,  or  of  double 
pneumonia,  or  extensive  pleuritic  effusion 
unconnected  with  a  cardiac  cause. 


'  From  ayp^M,  stranfjuln,  whence  also  the 
compoimd  words  Cynanche  and  Synanclio, 
and  the  Latin  verb  (Wf/r.rn,  whicli  acquired 
the  secondary  sense  of  undefinable  distress 
conveyed  also  by  anxielas,  and  still  more  by 
our  English  word  anguish. 

*  Ihiberden,  Comment,  loc  cit.  "Have  no 
sliorlness  q/' breath."    (Med.  Trans,  uti  supra.) 


We  are  obliged,  tlierefore,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  accept  the  necessary 
hnntations  of  ordinary  language  in  con- 
veyuig  extraordinary  or  almost  indescrib- 
able nnpressions.  Jt  is  certain  that  the 
p!itu;nt  m  angina  pectoris  lias  a  sense  of 
obstruction  in  the  thorax  so  overwhelm- 
ing and  so  full  of  ajjparently  imminent 
danger  that  he  instinctively  likens  it  to  a 
sullocation  yet  it  is  equally  C(;rtain  that 
m  many  cases  impeded  resjMration,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  jjrcsent. 
Ihis  remarkable  sensation,  which  is  some- 
times represented  as  a  tightness  or  con- 
striction, sometimes,  on  the  other  hand 
a.s  a  fulness  or  over-distension  of  the 
chest,  contributes  even  more  than  the 
pain  to  the  indescribable  (tmjuiak  of  an- 
gina pectoris;  and  it  is  this  sensation 
especially  which  gives  to  the  pain  its 
peculiar  character  of  "  unbearableness" 
already  noticed  ;  this  alho,  which  carries 
with  it  in  its  graver  forms  that  impress  of 
immediately  impending  death,  by  wliich 
the  real  danger,  and  the  ultimate  proba- 
ble event,  are  rendered  so  vividly  present 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.'' 


J  "A  sense  of  dissolution,  not  a  fear  of  it," 
said  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  I  ever  knew, 
and  one  most  competent  to  analyze  sensa- 
tions.— J.  R.  R.  Editor. 

*  A  recent  medical  observer,  himself  a  suf- 
ferer from  angina,  whose  case  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  the  section  on  treatment,  has 
contributed  what  is  perhaps  tlie  only  really 
exact  description  in  medical  literature  of  one 
form  of  tlie  constrictive   sensation:  "The 
front  of  the  chest  seemed  to  be  bulged  out  in 
a  convex  prominence,  which  suddenly  termi- 
nated at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  a 
sharp  and  deep  depression  towards  the  spine. 
This  was  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon. 
There  was  no  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  no  retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
But  though  the  hand  laid  upon  the  parts 
convinced  my  mind  of  their  normal  condition, 
it  in  no  way  modified  the  sensation."  (Dr. 
W.  Herries  Madden,  in  the  Practitioner,  vol. 
ix.  1872,  p.  334.)    In  the  case  of  John  Hun- 
ter, to  be  cited  below  (a  case  of  instruction 
in  detail  as  to  many  phases  of  disease  in- 
cluded in  the  present  article),  the  sense  of 
thoracic  constriction  in  one  attack  was  pre- 
ceded for  a  fortnight  by  symptoms  of  "ner- 
vous irritation"  in  the  left  side  of  the  face 
and  head,  as  well  as  down  the  left  arm.  The 
special  sensation  in  the  chest  in  this  case 
was  a  "feeling  of  the  sternum  being  drawn 
backwards  towards  the  spine,  as  well  as  of 
oppression  in  breathing;  although  the  action  of 
breathing  was  attended  vnth  no  real  dijficulty." 
(See  infra,  p.  683.)    The  special  character  of 
tlie  breathing  in  Hunter's  case,  elsewhere 
alluded  to,  will  he  found  to  be  a  most  exact 
anticipation  of  what  has  since  been  called 
"ascending  and  descending,"  or  by  some, 
"suspirious"  respiration;  a  form  of  disturb- 
ance frequent  in  cases  of  angina,  though  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  Heberden's  observa- 
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The  other  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris 
have  been  variouslv  described  ;  so  vari- 
ously, indeed,  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion 
of  inaccuracies  of  detail  on  the  part  of 
individual  observers  of  the  paroxysm. 
On  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  in- 
tervals the  patient  may  have  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  perfect  health;  his  color 
may  be  good,  his  appetite  unimpaired, 
his  breathing  apparently  natural,  the 
action  and  sounds  of  the  heart  perfectly 
normal.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
paroxysm  itself  is  unattended  by  fever, 
and  that  in  uncomplicated  cases  it  has 
none  of  the  characters,  as  it  has  none  of 
the  consequences,  of  an  inflammatory 
seizure.'  But  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
without  hesitation  the  statement  of  some 
authorities,  that  throughout  the  attack 
the  pulse  may  be  entirely  undisturbed 
either  as  to  its  rate  of  frequency,  or  as  to 
its  characters.  2  In  most  of  the  cases  in 
which  details  have  been  carefully  given, 
the  Inilse,  at  the  height  of  the  seizure, 
has  been  found  small,  often  imperceptible 
or  irregular  in  rhythm,  but  not  necessa- 
rily accelerated,  and  sometimes  morbidly 
slow  •,  the  countenance  has  been  pale  as 
death,  the  features  pinched  and  anxious, 
the  extremities  cold  ;  there  has  been  often 
a  cold  sweat  on  the  brow,  sighing  or  in- 
terrupted respiration,  and  other  signs  of 
approaching  syncope.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  heart  has  been  heard  beating 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  paroxysm  without 
appreciable  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  sounds  and  impulse,  and  the  pulse  has 
been  also  said  to  be  regular,  and  neither 
rapid  nor  weak.    The  senses  and  the 


tion.  See  also  the  remarks  on  the  case  of 
Seneca,  below ;  and  at  page  683,  note. 

•  Dr.  Latham  has  admirably  modernized 
Heberden's  arguments  on  this  point.  (Op. 
cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  383.) 

2  "The  pulse  is,  at  least  sometimes,  not  dis- 
turbed by  this  pain."  (Heberden,  Med. 
Trans.)  "  Arteriss  eornm,  qui  in  hoc  dolor e 
sunt,  naturaliter  prorsus  moventur. 
In  ipsa  accessione  pulsus  non  concitatur." 
(Comment,  loc.  cit.)  Several  authors  have 
followed  Heberden  here  without  observing 
that  his  real  meaning  is  not  that  tliere  is  no 
alteration  of  the  pulse,  but  tliat  there  is  no 
excitement  of  it,  i.  e.  that  the  pulse  is  not 
quickened  ("  non  concitatur")  as  in  inflamma- 
tion. Dr.  Parry,  regarding  the  disease  as  a 
syncope,  speaks  from  another  point  of  view, 
and  has  no  dilficulty  in  showing  that  the 
pulse,  though  not  always  greatly  disturbed, 
"becomes  more  or  less  feeble  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  pai-oxysm."  Such  personal 
experience  as  I  have  on  this  point  leads  me 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Parry.  The  recent  experi- 
ments and  sphygmographic  tracings  of  Dr. 
Lauder  Brunton  will  be  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pathology  of  the  disease  further 
on. 


consciousness  have  also  been  observed  to 
be  frequently  quite  entire  in  the  midst  of 
the  paroxysin,  though  this  fact  also,  like 
some  of  the  others  above  mentioned,  must 
be  held  as  subject  to  numerous  excep- 
tions. On  the  whole,  the  strict  analogy 
between  the  phenomena  of  angina  pec- 
toris and  ordinary  syncope  cannot  be  un- 
reservedly maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  Parry,'  who,  how- 
ever, has  undoubtedly  marshalled  a  strong 
array  of  facts  and  reasonings  in  favor  of 
this  view  of  the  case.  The  paroxysm  of 
angina  pectoris  remains,  after  all,  a  mode 
of  morbid  function  sui  generis,  although  in 
some  instances  the  manner  of  death  in 
the  paroxysm  is  more  or  less  allied  to 
syncope. 

The  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  especially  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  in  angina  pectoris,  opens  up  many 
very  difficult,  and  at  present  even  insol- 
uble problems  connected  with  its  ultimate 
pathology.  For  practical  purposes  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  the  facts  established  by 
clinical  observation.  While  it  is  quite 
certain,  as  stated  above,  that  integrity  (in 
a  practical  sense)  of  the  nervous  functions 
may  be  maintained  up  to  the  very  instant 
of  death  in  certain  cases  of  angina,  it  is 
equally  well  ascertained  that  in  other  in- 
stances giddiness,  vertigo,  disorders  of 
the  special  senses,  spasms,  tonic  and 
clonic,  and  almost  every  kind  of  disorder 
of  the  general  sensibility  and  conscious- 
ness may  occur,  and  may  also  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  particular  parox- 
ysms in  persons  in  whom  at  other  times 
paroxysms  may  occur  devoid  of  all  such 
phenomena.  It  is  probable  that  in  some 
of  these  forms  of  the  disease  the  cerebro- 
spinal complications  may  be  determined 
by  special  derangements  of  the  circulation 
within  the  cranfum,  or  even  by  disease  of 


1  His  expressions  are  as  follows :  ' '  From 
the  preceding  observations,  I  think  it  evi- 
dently appears  that  the  Angina  Pectoris  is 
a  mere  case  of  syncope  or  fainting,  differing 
from  the  common  syncope  only  in  being  pre- 
ceded by  an  unusual  degree  of  anxiety,  or 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  in  being 
readily  excited  during  a  state  of  apparent 
health,  by  any  general  exertion  of  the  mus- 
cles, more  especially  that  of  walking."  (In- 
quiry into  the  Symptoms  and  Causes  of  the 
Syncope  Anginosa,  commonly  called  Angina 
Pectoris,  &c.,  p.  67.)  To  the  points  of  differ- 
ence here  noted  must  be  added  the  persist- 
ence of  the  sensibility  up  to  the  very  instant 
of  death  in  many  cases  of  angina  pectoris, 
and  the  incomplete  extinction  of  the  pulse ; 
while  in  ordinary  syncope  (as  for  example 
from  emotion,  or  from  hot  rooms)  the  most 
absolute  temporary  insensibility,  with  a  radial 
pulse  which  cannot  be  felt,  and  respiration 
just  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  may  occur  as 
symptoms  and  bo  maintained  for  some  min- 
utes, with  almost  no  danger  to  life. 
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the  arterial  system  exteiidiiifr  to  the 
brahi ;  but  there  are  very  rarely  aii}'  per- 
niaiieiit  chaMi,'es,  eitlier  <iC  htrueture  or  of 
function,  tending  to  throw  iiglit  on  these 
attaeiis.  On  tlie  otiier  liand,  it  seems 
premature  to  infer,  witli  Trousseau,  tlie 
existence  ol'any  distinct  relation  Iietween 
epilepsy  as  a  predisi)osing  cause,  and 
angina  jieetoris  ;  still  more  premature  to 
aflirm  that  "in  certain  cases,  and  per- 
haps in  a  considerable  numlier,  the  unijar 
pectori.'i  is  one  expression  of  this  formidable 
and  cruel  disease,  a  phase  of  its  vertigin- 
ous form,  or  in  two  words  an  ejdlcpUform 
neicruhjiu.'''"  The  extreme  rarity,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  true  angina  pectoris  among  \ 
the  countless  multitudes  of  conlirnied  epi- 
leptics, on  the  other  of  genuine  and  well- 
formed  epileptic  attacks  among  the  sub- 
jects of  angina  pectoris,  seems  to  oppose 
a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accepting  M.  Trousseau's  hypothesis. 
That  the  relation,  however,  between  the 
occasional  cercbro-spinal  symptoms  in 
these  cases,  and  the  cardiac  disorder,  is 
more  than  a  coincidence,  is  shown  hy  the 
fact  that  a  very  similar  series  of  symptoms 
is  observed  in  some  cases  of  fatty  heart ; 
and  the  author  of  this  article  has  in  more 
than  one  instance  observed  like  phenomena 
in  connection  with  large  aneurisms  within 
the  thorax. 

In  certain  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  more 
especially  when  perfect  rest  cannot  be 
obtained  during  the  attacks,  they  are  apt 
to  be  attended  by  more  or  less  of  sickness, 
and  even  of  vomiting ;  but  these  symp- 
toms are  rarely  obstinate.  Flatulence  has 
been  already  noticed  as  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  the  paroxysm,  the  discharge 
of  the  imprisoned  air  by  the  mouth  usually 
giving  marked  relief.  In  some  instances 
the  close  of  the  paroxysm  is  accompanied 
or  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of 
watery  urine,  as  in  hysteria.  In  one  case 
Dr.  Walshe  has  observed  tetanic  spasms, 
with  complete  opisthotonos,  followed  by 
local  tonic  spasms  continuing  for  some 
hours  after  the  paroxysm. 

The  diagnosis  of  angina  pectoris  is  not 
very  difficult  in  severe  cases,  except  in  so 
far  as  difficulties  may  arise  from  the 
inability  of  the  patient  to  express  his 
Bufferings  in  words,  or  on  the  other  hand 
from  the  too  fluent  and  misleading  de- 
scriptions of  comparatively  insignificant 
l)ains  referred  to  the  heart,  by  persons 
cither  unduly  frightened  or  unduly  sensi- 
tive. Persons  who  have  lost  near  rela- 
tives or  even  intimate  friends,  by  sudden 
death  of  cardiac  origin,  are  cxtremly  apt 
to  be  terrified  by  nervous  symptoms  of 
this  kind  5  gouty  and  rheumatic  sufferers 


'  Clinique  Mdd.  do  l'II6tel-Dien,  t.  ii.  p. 
444.  Paris,  18G5  ;  and  in  tlie  English  trans- 
lation, vol.  i.  p.  C02. 


are  frequently  a  prey  to  flying  pains  which 
now  and  tiien  occupy  the  liuljitual  seats 
of  angina  pectoris,  and  which  sometimes 
give  rise  to  alarms  not  justified  Ijy  the 
event,  all  the  more  wlieii  susjiicion  has 
b(!(!n  oiure  aroused,  and  when,  as  happens 
not  uiifn;(iueiitiy,  the  physician  as  well  as 
the  pati(!nt  may  be  for  some  time  in  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  Dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  and  still  more 
notably  of  the  uterus,  frequently  lead  to 
pains  in  the  left  side,  which  may  pass  for 
cardiac  angina.  Intercostal  neuralgia 
may  have  many  causes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  radiates  towards  the  left  arm.  In 
I  hysterical  and  romantic  girls,  pains  about 
the  heart  are  often  associated  with  jjalpi- 
tation  and  irregular  sighing  respiration, 
sometimes  also  with  well-marked  irregu- 
larities of  cardiac  rhythm,  or  with  nair- 
murs  requiring  care  in  their  discrimina- 
tion, though  not,  on  the  whole,  very  apt 
to  lead  into  serious  error.  Each  of  these 
cases  requires  its  own  special  diagnosis, 
with  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  and  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  persons  pre- 
senting themselves  on  account  of  such 
symptoms  immensely  exceeds  that  of  the 
sufferers  from  genuine  and  dangerous 
angina  pectoris.  Moreover,  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  is  usually  far  less  in 
these  affections  tlian  in  the  true  angina. 
The  pains,  in  the  milder  disorders,  are 
usually  much  less  defined  in  character, 
and  are  never,  or  hardlj'  ever,  accom- 
panied by  so  grave  a  sense  of  impending 
dissolution.  The  diagnosis  requires  tact 
and  judgment  rather  than  any  elaboi-ate 
rules  of  investigation,  to  save  the  phj-- 
sician  from  error. 

A  much  more  difficult  diagnosis,  and 
one  in  which  in  many  cases  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  more  than  a  proximate 
conclusion,  is  the  determination  of  how 
far  any  organic  disease,  and  luhai  kind  of 
organic  disease,  may  have  had  to  do  with 
the  symptoms  present  in  any  particular 
instance  of  angina  pectoris.  Clinically 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  pure  experience  in  the  living 
patient,  the  formidable  prognosis  of  true 
angina  is  not  necessarily  relieved  by  the 
knowledge  that  after  careful  examination 
no  organic  disease  can  be  discovered  ;  for, 
In  the  first  place,  organic  disease  may 
exist  without  the  possibility  of  discovery  ; 
and,  secondly,  they  are  precisely  the 
forms  of  organic  disease  most  difiicult  of 
discovery  that  have  been  shown  to  be 
most  frequently  associated  with  death 
from  angina  pectoris.  Given,  therefore, 
a  very  perfectly  characterized  instance  of 
angina  in  repeated  paroxysms  nearly  fatal, 
and  tending  to  increase  in  severity,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  special  diagnosis 
of  organic  associated  lesions  has  any  vciy 
immediate  practical  significance.  The 
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wro'^nosis  in  such  cases  is  emphatically 
aravo  in  the  highest  degree,  aucl  reniaius 
so  even  after  tlxe  most  careful  examma- 
tion  of  the  organs  of  circulation  has  given 
onlv  a  negative  result.  In  cases  ot  minor 
ur<n3ucy,  however,  and  in  cases  where  the 
dia-niosis  of  the  angina  paroxysm  is  not 
perfectly  clear  and  well  detinec ,  or  where 
one  or  two  such  paroxysms  on  y  have  oc- 
curred at  long  intervals,  it  becomes  a 
very  important  question  for  the  physician, 
and  still  more  for  the  patient,  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  organic  lesion  ot  the 
chest  forming  a  barrier  to  ultimate_  re- 
covery, and  in  case  any  such  lesion  exists, 
whether  it  is  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  rapidly 
and  inevitably  fatal,  or  the  contrary. 
These  considerations  give  an  importance 
to  the  details  of  diagnosis  in  angina  pec- 
toris which  at  first  sight  they  might  not 
seem  to  possess,  as  bearing  on  prognosis 
and  treatment. 

Dr.  Latham  has  very  truly  said  that  in 
this  respect  at  least  the  paroxysm  of  an- 
gina bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
paroxysm  of  epilepsy.  In  the  attack  it- 
self we  are  obliged  to  act  by  routine,  and 
are  unable  to  discriminate.  It  is  in  the 
intervals  that  the  physician  tries  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  mere  name  that  has 
guided  h'im  in  deahng  with  the  most 
urgent  symptoms,  and  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  every  organ  and  every  function  to 
discover  how  the  whole  organization  can 
be  most  effectually  strengthened  against 
the  enemy  that  is  at  the  gates— nay,  that 
is  threatening  the  very  stronghold  of  life 
itself.  Such  a  complete  investigation, 
and  no  other,  constitutes  diagnosis. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  said  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian must  be  concentrated  upon  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  great  veins.  He  will  inquire 
with  the  utmost  care  into  tlie  whole  de- 
tails connected  with  the  circulation,  both 
during  the  paroxysm  and  during  the  in- 
tervals. He  will  carefully  look  for  evi- 
dences of  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  valvular 
disease.  But  above  all,  and  even  in  the 
absence  of  these,  he  wiU  endeavor  to  esti- 
mate the  probabilities  of  structural  disease 
in  the  fibre  of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  dis- 
ease in  the  coats  of  the  arteries  leading, 
it  may  be,  to  induration  and  obstruction, 
or  to  aneurism. 

Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccina- 
tion, was  the  first  to  make  a  decided  advance 
in  the  pathology  of  angina  pectoris.  He 
did  not  himself  publish  anything  on  the 
subject,  but  communicated  his  "informa- 
tion to  Dr.  Parry,'  by  whom  his  views 
were  substantially  adopted  and  brought 
before  the  public.  A  very  remarkable 
series  of  facts  appeared  to  these  observers 
to  show  conclusively  that  angina  pectoris 
was  dependent  in  many,  if  not  in  most 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  3. 


cases,  on  "ossification,"  or  some  other 
form  of  obstruction  by  disease,  of  the  cor- 
onary arteries  of  the  heart.  Subsequent 
researches  have  proved  that  this  view 
cannot  be  exclusively  maintained,  al- 
though according  to  Lussana'  tliis  condi- 
tion has  been  found  present  in  twenty- 
one  out  of  tliirty-six  fatal  cases.  The 
statistics  adduced  hy^  Sir  John  Forbes" 
show  that  in  twenty-four  out  of  forty-five 
cases  examined  after  death  there  were 
found  diseases  and  degenerations  of  the 
aorta  ;  in  sixteen  cases  the  coronary  arte- 
ries were  diseased,  and  in  a  like  number 
the  valves  of  the  heart ;  while  in  ten  cases 
there  was  positive  disease,  and  in  twelve 
cases  preternatural  softness,  of  the  heart 
itself.     Many  authors,  from  Morgagni 
downwards,  have  recorded  cases  of  tho- 
racic aneurism  having  in  a  more  or  less 
perfectly  developed  form  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  angina  pectoris ;  and 
we  have  ah-eady  alluded  to  M.  Trousseau 
as  confirming  by  his  large  and  carefully- 
watched  experience  the  view  that  such 
cases  may  very  closely  resemble,  and  may, 
in  fact,  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  after 
careful  observation,  be  undistinguishable 
from  what  he  regards  as  the  truly  idio- 
pathic forms  of  angina.    The  author  of 
this  article  is  able  from  personal  experi- 
ence to  say  that  no  organic  disease  has 
appeared  to  him  more  frequently  to  as- 
sume the  symptomatic  characters  of  angina 
than  aneurism ;  and  he  is  also  prepared 
to  state  as  the  general  result  of  inquiries 
pursued  over  many  years,  and  particu- 
larly directed  to  this  subject,  that  even 
small  aneurisms,  arising  very  near  the 
heart,  and  especially  such  as  project  into 
the  pericardium,  or  compress  in  any  de- 
gree the  base  of  the  heart  itself,  are  much 
more  apt  to  give  rise  to  angina-like  symp- 
toms than  much  larger  tumors  in  more 
remote  positions.    The  attention  of  the 
physician  in  cases  of  supposed  angina  pec- 
toris should  therefore  always  be  very 
minutely  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
arterial  system  as  a  whole,  and  more 
especially  to  any  evidences  that  may  ex- ' 
ist  of  irregularities  in  the  sounds  or  impulse 
of  the  arteries  near  the  heart,  or  of  the 
aorta  in  its  ascending  portion.    The  care- 
ful examination  by  percussion  of  the  sub- 
sternal region,  and  especially  of  the  upper 
sternum  ;  the  comparison  of  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  with  the  arterial  sounds,  as 
heard  at  different  points  of  this  region  ; 
the  detection  of  even  slight  traces  of  ab- 
normal impulse,  or  of  evidences  of  arterial 
obstruction  at  the  root  of  the  neck  ;  the 
comparison  of  the  radial  pulses,  and  the 

«  Gazzetta  Med.  Lombard.  1858-9  (ref.  by 
Friedreich  in  Vircliow's  Ilandbuch,  vol.  n.  p. 
422).  .  . 

2  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med. ;  art.  Angina 
Pectoris. 
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thorouKli  investigation  even  of  remote 
parts  ol'  tliu  arterial  system,  may  lead  to 
inrcrcnees  favorable,  or  the  contrary,  to 
tlio  idea  of  an  organic  cau.sc  for  the  Bymp- 
tonis  of  angina  i)ectoris. 

Kot  less  important,  could  it  be  ol)tained 
with  reasonable  pnicision,  would  be  the 
cviilence,  in  any  case  of  angina,  of  a  per- 
manently weakened  or  disorganized  state 
of  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  heart  itself. 
Wo  have  seen  that  in  twelve  of  the  Ibrty- 
fivo  dissections  collected  by  Sir  Jolm 
Forl)es,  tlKU-c  was  found  ])reternatui-al 
softness,  and  in  ten  positive  disease  of  the 
heart,  apart  from  valvular  lesions.  That 
many  of  these  nmst  have  been  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  ultimate  texture 
of  the  organ  is  rendered  extremely  proba- 
ble, if  not  absolutely  certain,  by  the  re-' 
suits  of  later  inquiries,'  which  show  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  sudden 
death  such  changes  in  the  tissue  of  the 
heart  have  been  revealed  by  the  mici'o- 
scopc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  fatty  heart  has  been  often 
observed  to  be  present  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree when  no  symptoms  at  all  resembling 
angina  pectoris  have  been  recorded  during 
life,  and  when  death,  too,  has  not  been 
sudden,  but  has  occurred  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  and  sometimes  of  acute  disease, 
having  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
state  of  the  heart.  This  subject  will  come 
under  consideration  hereafter,  but  in  the 
mean  time  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  while  a  degenerated  state  of 
the  cardiac  muscular  fibre  is  with  great 
probability  to  be  inferred  in  angina"  pec- 
toris, there  are  few  positive  criteria  which 
can  be  applied  so  as  to  ascertain  the  fact 
of  the  degeneration,  much  less  its  patho- 
logical character,  or  the  extent  of  fibre 
involved  in  any  particular  case.  Onl)'^ 
after  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
the  heart  under  various  conditions  of  ac- 
tivity and  comparative  repose,  will  a  care- 
ful physician  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  organ  in  this  respect,  and 
even  then  it  will  be  prudent  to  express  his 
opinion  with  some  degree  of  reserve.  The 
practical  inferences,  moreover,  which  can 
be  safely  founded  on  such  an  opinion, 
either  in  relation  to  prognosis  or  treat- 
ment, are  far  from  being  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

Having  as  far  as  possible  investigated 
the  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  it 
will  be  tlie  duty  of  the  physician  to  com- 
plete his  diagnosis  by  a  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  organs  and  functions. 
Although  in  many  of  the  most  extreme 
cases  of  angina  pectoris  the  lungs  seem  to 


'  Dr.  Quain  has  stated  the  argument  with 
reference  to  the  older  observations  of  soft 
flabby  lieart,  witli  great  force  and  conciseness 
in  his  papc^r  on  "Fatty  Diseases  of  tlie  Heart;" 
Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  129. 


be  perfectly  healthy,  yet  a  certain  amount 
of  pulmonary  congestion  or  obstruction 
may  attcMid  the  disease  in  jjartlcular  cases, 
especially  in  those  complicated  with  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  or  with  valvular  dis- 
ease. Such  cases  usually  ])rcsent  more  or 
less  alteration  of  the  comjilexion  in  the 
direction  of  lividity,  and  are  also  attended 
by  cough,  or  by  true  dyspna-a.  And  it 
must  not  always  be  concluded  that  the 
eflhct  of  a  pulmonary  or  bronchial  compli- 
cation is  to  give  a  more  dangerous  or 
i  hopeless  character  to  the  symjitoms  of 
angina.  On  the  contrary,  the  pulmonary 
disease  being  frequently  "of  a  nianageable 
kind,  the  application  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment will  sometimes  extricate  the  patient 
from  a  state  of  the  greatest  apparent  dan- 
ger, and  allow  of  the  return  of  the  heart 
to  a  state  either  apparently  normal,  or 
nearly  so.  The  author  has  a  most  vivid 
i-ecoUection  of  one  case  in  particular, 
where,  on  numerous  occasions  during  five 
or  six  years,  he  had  to  attend  a  patient 
manifestly  suffering  under  complex  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  lungs,  with  distinct 
paroxysms  of  angina,  and  physical  signs 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  In  the  worst 
attacks  there  was  always  a  nearly  or  ab- 
solutely complete  disappearance  of  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist ;  the  complexion  was 
livid,  and  the  expectoration  was  of  the 
character  usual  in  hemorrhagic  condensa- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  was  also  indicated 
by  dull  percussion  at  both  bases  ;  yet  from 
this  formidable  state  the  patient  again  and 
again  rallied  under  careful  treatment  of 
the  pulmonary  disease,  and  although  the 
state  was  evidently  one  of  hopeless  char- 
acter as  regards  the  ultimate  termination, 
he  was  able  in  the  intervals  to  pursue  a 
rather  laborious  occupation.  In  other 
instances,  the  symptoms  of  angina  pecto- 
ris are  associated  with  enlargement  or 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  whether  the  hepatic  disorder  is  of 
primary  or  of  secondary  origin  ;  but  here 
also  the  cautious  use  of  remedies  is  often 
very  effective  in  removing  the  obstruction 
to  the  portal  circulation,  and  thereby  in 
restoring  the  heart  to  a  comparatively 
sound  condition,  in  which  the  threatening 
symptoms  of  angina  may  disappear.'  Re- 

'  It  occasionally  happens  tliat  the  very  in- 
tense and  sickening  pain  of  biliary  calculus 
presents  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  angina  in 
its  accessories  ;  and  the  author  has  even  ob- 
served cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  remained 
doubtful  until  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  con- 
junctiva, appearing  after  an  interval  of  hours, 
relieved  the  apprehensions  of  the  physician. 
The  remarks  in  the  text,  of  course,  apply  not 
to  this  condition  of  pseudo-angina,  but  to  the 
combination  of  true  angina  with  hepatic  con- 
gestion. But  the  admission  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  combination  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  view  of  Brera,  and  of  the 
elder  Latham,  that  angina  pectoris  may  bo 
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nal  disease  forms  a  very  serious  and  olteii 
unnuinaueable  complication,  uUcncled  by 
most  distressing  sickness,  or  by  violent 
dyspna'a  or  ortliopncea,  and  requunng 
o-i-eat  caution  in  the  use  of  internal  reme- 
dies, but  perhaps  not  altogether  beyond 
the  scope  of  treatment.  Dyspeptic  com- 
plications are  usually  of  secondary  import- 
ance, and  cannot  be  said  to  be  characteris- 
tic. They  are  most  frequently  associated 
with  gouty  angina.  . 

Amonsi  constitutional  statfes,  gout  is 
unquestionably  the  one  which  is  most 
frequently  related  to  angina  pectoris  ;  in- 
deed, it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to 
say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sud- 
denly fatal  endings  of  gout  in  its  irregu- 
lar and  atonic  forms,  more  especially  in 
the  forms  popularly  termed  "gout  in  the 
stomach,"  or  "gout  in  the  heart,"  are  of 
this  character.'    No  doubt  the  pathology 
of  the  states  indicated  by  these  terms  is 
very  uncertain,  and  the  terms  themselves 
vague  and  unsatisfixctory  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  but  enough  remains  after  every  de- 
duction to  show— 1.  That  gouty  persons, 
and  especially  those  who  have  had  regu- 
lar gout,  degenerating  after  repeated  at- 
tacks into  the  irregular  and  atonic  forms, 
are  subject,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the 
causes  '  of  sudden  death  ;  2.  That  not 
only  is  death  in  such  persons  apt  to  be 
extremely  sudden,  but,  further,  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  by 
violent  paroxysms  of  internal  pain  ;  3. 
That  in  certain  cases  the  pain  has  dis- 
tinctly the  character  of  angina,  while  in 
other' instances  it  seems  to  be  associated 
with  dyspeptic  suftering,  and  with  dis- 
orders of  the  liver  and  kidneys— the  lat- 
ter, at  least,  distinctly  represented  by  a 
special  form  of  disorganization  which  can 
be  discovered  and  recognized  after  death  ; 
4,  That  in  gouty  subjects  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  very  prone  to  become  disor- 
ganized, and  that  the  disorganization  is 
specially  apt  to  assume  the  form  which 
other  observations  show  to  give  a  predis- 
position to  angina,  viz.,  calcareous  de- 
generation of  tlie  aorta,  especially  of  its 
commencement,  and  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries ;  5.  That  cerebral  disorders  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  the  gouty  have  often  a  like 
orgia  in  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain.    From  these  various  observations, 
which  will  be  found  amply  supported  by 
the  experience  of  physicians,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  treatises  of  best  authority 
upon  gout,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  so- 
called  metastasis  of  gout  to  the  heart  is 
the  result  of  gradual  degenerative  changes 


simply  a  disorder  of  the  liver  and  nothing 
more. 

'  On  this  subject  see  Dr.  Brinton's  thonKht- 
ful  dissertation  on  "Gout  in  tlio  Stomach," 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach,  p.  354,  1864. 
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operating  more  or  less  throughout  the  or- 
ganism, which,  if  not  so  distinctly  re- 
lated as  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to 
the  gouty  paro.xysm  in  its  ordinary  ibrm, 
are  at  all  events  closely  associated  with 
the  causes  of  gout,  ami  thereibrc  form 
part  of  its  history  as  a  disease  of  the  con- 
stitution. So  much  may  be  fairly  asserted 
here,  without  involving  us  in  this  article 
in  a  discussion  of  the  comiilicatcd  ques- 
tions of  pathology  and  diagnosis,  as  well 
as  of  treatment,  which  arise  out  of  tiic 
general  question  of  gouty  metastasis. 

As  regards  other" constitutional  states 
associated  with,  or  tending  to  produce, 
angina  pectoris,  nothing  is  known  of  sufli- 
cieut  importance  to  find  place  here.  13ut 
the  careful  physician  will  always  endeavor 
in  each  case  to  discover  all  the  causes  of 
deranged  general  health  which  may  be 
interfering^with  the  normal  state  of  the 
functions';  and  thus,  with  e?tch  new  ob- 
servation thoroughly  and  scientifically  re- 
corded, the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and 
with  this  many  questions  bearing  on  its 
pathology  and  treatment,  will  probably 
be  rescued  from  the  obscurity  that  at 
present  surrounds  the  whole  subject. 

What  has  to  be  said  here  about  the 
causes  of  angina  has  been  to  a  consider- 
able extent  anticipated  in  the  preceding 
sketch  of  the  diagnosis.  All  the  asso- 
ciated diseases  may  be  regarded  as  causes, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  and  sometimes  with 
greater  probable  truth,  as  conjoined 
eftects  of  one  or  more  common  causes. 
Thus,  to  take  the  last-mentioned  instance, 
gout  may  be  more  or  less  directly  a  cause 
of  the  angina  paroxysm  ;  or  gout  and 
angina  pectoris,  each  of  them  separately 
considered  in  relation  to  previously  exist- 
ing states  of  the  constitution,  may  have 
grown  out  of  like  proclivities  in  respect  of 
age,  sex,  inheritanc^e,  habits  of  life,  &c. 
In  following  out  this  obscure  subject, 
there  is  great  danger  of  running  into 
over-i-efinements,  which  may  mislead, 
and  at  all  events  may  not  be  supported  by 
sound  practical  observation.  A  few  facts, 
however,  remain  to  be  stated  as  to  the 
predisposing  causes. 

In  his  classification  of  cases  according 
to  age.  Sir  John  Forbes  found  that  only 
one-seventh  of  the  cases  recorded  (12  out 
of  84)  were  below  the  fiftieth  year  of  age  ; 
and  in  respect  of  sex,  only  one-eleventh 
(8  out  of  88)  were  in  women.  It  is  just 
possible,  indeed,  that  these  apparent  facts 
may  be  greatly  biased  by  the  mode  of  col- 
lection of  the  instances.'  In  a  disease  the 


•  Sir  John  Forbes,  in  giving  the  numbers 
in  the  text,  expressly  states  tliat  it  is  neces- 
sary to  "make  some  allowance  for  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  I'ecorded  cas(?s, 
hefore  they  can  be  received  as  grounds  for 
fixing  the  statistics  of  the  disease,  taken 
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eyiuptoins  of  whicli  are  so  purely  sulyec-  ■ 
tivi',  the  dentils  of  men  of  emiiiciice,  or 
men  of  a  certiiiu  lorcc;  and  deei.sion  of 
cliiiractcr,  leadinj;  to  clear  iuid  precise 
staleiiicnts  an   to   tlieir  Hyniptoms  and 
morbid  history,  will  cuhninate,  as  it  were, 
in  llie  nnnds  of  piiysicians,  and  will  be 
recorded  jjroininently  when  others  wouUl 
pass  unobserved,  or  at  least  unrecorded  ; 
and  in  this  jjoint  of  view  it  is  worth  while  i 
to  remark  that  the  Ue;,nstrar-(ienerar« 
returns,  beariii<f  on  sudden  death,  do  not 
kIiow  anything'  approaehinj,'  to  this  re-  i 
markabie  disparity  of  males  and  females,  I 
nor  even  the  marked  if  not  exclusive  i)ro- 
clivity  of  the  advanced  a^xes  to  this  form 
of  death.    On  tlie  other  hand,  tlu;  Regis- 
trar's returns  no  doubt  include  under  the 
ternj  "sudden  death"  a  <,a-eat  mass  of 
utterly   heterogeneous    cases,   some  of 
which  have  no  natural  alliance  with  the 
disease  now^  under  consideration  ;  sind  the 
convictions  of  individual  physicians  of 
large  expei'ience  tend  more  or  less  in  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Forbes 's  averages.' 
Another  fact,  of  importance  if  correct, 
and  so  far  corroborated  by  Dr.  Walshe,  is 
to  be  found  in  certain  tables  by  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elane,"  showing  the  rarity  of  Angina 
Pectoris  iu  hospital  practice.    Both  in 
hospital  and  private  practice,  however, 
perfectly  typical  instances  of  the  angina 
of  lieberden  are  rather  rare  ;  and  Sir  G. 
Blane's  figures,  supported  as  they  seem  to 
be  by  an  appeal  to  so  large  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  cases  (38.35  hospital,  3813 
private),  probably  mean  only  that  Sir  G. 
Blane  -was  too  busy  to  know  much  about 
the  internal  sensations  of  his  hospital  pa- 
tients, and  knew  only  a  little  about  a  very 
few  of  his  more  distinguished  private  pa- 
tients.   Medical  statistics  are  altogether 
perverted  from  their  legitimate  use  when 
statements  of  this  kind  are  put  forward 
without  qualification,  as  if  numerically 
exact.    It  is  certain  that  conditions  at 
least  closely  allied  to  angina  pectoris  are 
not  very  rare  in  hospital  practice,  and  the 
author  of  this  article  has  seen  enough 

without  reference  to  its  degree  of  severity." 
His  idea  is  tliat  the  "more  severe  cases,  par- 
ticularly such  as  depend  on  organic  disease 
of  tiie  lieart  and  great  vessids,"  occur  chiefly 
in  males  ;  the  milder  in  females.  "The  very 
severe  cases  naturally  attract  more  attention, 
more  particularly  if  tliey  have  been  termi- 
nated by  a  sudden  deatli,  and  followed  by  a 
dissection  ;  and  these  are  the  cases  that  are 
usually  recorded  and  published."  (Art.  An- 
gina Pectoris,  Cyclop,  of  Medicine,  vol.  1.  p. 
83.) 

•  Among  authorities  of  the  first  class,  Trous- 
seau is  almost  singular  in  disputing  this  po- 
sition. "  I  do  not  think  it  proved,"  be  says, 
"that  males  are  more  subject  than  females 
to  this  singular  affection."  Op.  cit.,  Eng. 
Transl.  p.  603. 

2  Aled.-Chir.  Trans,  iv.  133. 


even  of  typical  instances  in  hospitals  to 
neutralize!  the  force  of  Sir  G.  Jilane's  re- 
mark. Still,  it  may  be  conceded  as  at 
least  probable,  that  iu  tlie  higlier  ranks 
of  society  (;ases  of  extrcMnely  sudden 
death,  associated  with  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed by  JJeberden,  and  not  of  ammris- 
nial  origin,  or  connected  with  valvular 
disease;  of  the  Ix^art,  hv.-.iv  numerically  a 
higher  jiroportion  to  the  whole  held  of 
disease  than  among  the  classes  usually 
treated  in  hospital,  The  subject,  liow- 
ever,  is  one  still  open  to  investigation, 
and  one  on  which  a  really  adequate  con- 
tribution of  carefully  and  imjiartially  ob- 
served facts  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  science.  The  facts  above  recorde<l,  so 
far  as  tluiy  may  be  trusted  in  leading  to- 
wards a  conclusion,  tend  to  support  the 
theory  of  the  gouty  origin  of  true  angina 
])ectoris.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked 
that  th(!  disease  seems  to  be  dominated 
by  the  same  jiroclivities  of  age,  sex,  and 
condition  in  life  as  gout.  And  there  is 
further  a  very  general  impression  among 
physicians  and  among  the  i)ublic,  not  sup- 
ported by  exact  statistical  evidence,  but 
not  on  that  account  to  be  disregarded 
that  sudden  death  from  heart  disease  is 
frequently  hereditary,  or  at  least  is  found 
to  cling  as  a  tolerably  well-marked  charac- 
teristic to  certain  families,  sometimes  for 
several  generations.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  stated,  in  qualification  of  this 
impression,  that  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  eminently  gouty  families  in 
which  no  such  tendency  has  been  ob- 
served. 

The  general  result  of  the  inquiiy  into 
predisposing  causes  has  b(;cn  stated  by 
Sir  John  Forbes  in  terms  Avhich  may  well 
receive  the  assent  of  physicians,  at  least 
as  a  provisional  conclusion,  till  further 
and  more  exact  analysis  of  the  facts  be- 
comes possible.  "Like  many  other  dis- 
eases," he  writes,  "angina  is  the  attend- 
ant rather  of  ease  and  luxury  than  of 
temperance  ;  on  which  account,  though 
occurring  among  the  poor,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with  among  the  rich,  or  in 
persons  of  easy  circumstances. "'  To  this 
it  must  be  added,  that  the  influence  of 
sedentary  occupations  is  remarkably  ap- 
parent iii  Dr.  Quain's  collection  of  cases 
of  fatty  heart,  in  many  of  which  the  death 
was  sudden,  and  with  symi)toms  more  or 
less  allied  to  angina.  Thus,  in  twenty- 
four  of  the  cases  in  Dr.  Quain's  memoir,* 
in  which  the  habits  of  life  were  noted, 
they  were  found  to  be  "sedentary"  in 
twenty-two,  "active"  only  in  two  cases; 
and  in  several  cases  the  sedentary  habits 
were  obviously  determined  by  injuries 
which  had  restricted  the  i)ower  of  exer- 
cise, or  by  accumulations  of  external  fat 


'  hoc.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

'  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  194. 
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amounting  to  excessive  corpulency.  In 
some  cases  also,  the  disease  itselt  has  pro- 
duced an  aggravation  of  the  tendency,  by 
still  further  limiting  the  capacity  foi"  P'lys- 
ical  exertion,  and  thus  allowing  ot  latty 
accumulation.  Thus,  in  the  well-known 
case  of  John  Hunter,  who  certamly  was 
not  chargeable  with  any  origmal  sms  ot 
laziness,  and  who  died  of  angma,  it  is  re- 
corded tliat  after  the  tendency  had  been 
clearly  declared,  "the  want  of  exercise 
made  him  grow  unusually  fat." 

Tims  far  we  have  treated  of  Angina 
Pectoris  as  a  distinct  morbid  form  or 
aroup  of  phenomena,  in  which  disorders 
of  the  circulation  tending  to  sudden  death 
are  associated  with  local  pain  and  other 
symptoms  in  the  chest  of  a  more  or  less 
definable  character.  But  it  must  be  added 
that  many  cases  of  sudden  death,  in  which 
there  is  reason  to  attribute  the  ultimate 
result  to  disease  of  the  heart,  have  oc- 
curred apparently  witliout  pain,  some- 
times without  any,  even  the  slightest, 
previous  evidence  of  cardiac  uneasiness, 
and  certainly  without  any  of  the  more 
characteristic  and  special  symptoms  of 
angina  pectoris.  It  remains  to  consider 
these  cases  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
the  pathology  of  the  whole  subject. 

Dr.  Latham  has  justly  remarked,  in 
reference  to  the  present  subject,  that 
'•cases  of  sudden  death  often  present 
themselves  as  mere  fragments  to  our  ob- 
servation. Individuals  are  found  dead. 
The  mode  of  their  dissolution  and  the 
circumstances  preceding  it  are  unknown." 
It  can  only  be  inferred  remotely,  as  it 
were,  and  that  only  in  some  instances, 
from  some  casual  and  often  very  imper- 
fect observation,  that  in  these  individuals 
the  symptoms  might  possibly  have  been 
shown,  had  they  been  fully  ascertained, 
to  "  hold  a  pathological  kindred"  with 
angina  pectoris, 

i3ut  again  :  cases  not  infrequently  occur 
in  which  the  symptoms  observed  during 
life  resemble  angina  pectoris,  but  where 
certain  of  the  characters  attributed  to 
that  disease  are  either  entirely  wanting 
or  imperfectly  developed.  It  may  be  the 
pain  that  is  wanting  to  the  completion  of 
the  picture  ;  it  may  be  the  sense  of  im- 
pending death,  or  it  may  be  that  sudden 
death  does  not  actually  occur,  although 
most  of  the  other  symptoms  of  angina  are 
present.  Can  we,  with  any  degree  of 
security,  bring  out  of  these  nosological 
"fragments"  such  new  combinations  as 
may  tend  still  further  to  throw  light  on 
the  pathology  of  angina  ? 

In  this  dlrticult  inquiry,  in  which  we 
are  reduced  to  the  study  of  "broken 
lights"  and  "  fragments"  of  truth,  we 
feel  more  stnmgly  than  ever  the  inade- 
quacy of  language,  as  between  man  and 
man,  in  treating  of  the  mysteries  of  life. 


We  are  engaged  upon  what  ought  to  be  a 
strictly  inductive  clinical  investigation  ; 
but  the  very  elements  of  the  induction 
are  in  great  part  withheld.  Many  pa- 
tients, when  threatened  withdeatli,  refuse 
to  speak  about  it,  and  remain,  up  to  the 
very  last,  silent  as  to  what  is  passing 
within.  Many  other  patients  throw  out 
hints  and  indications,  but  are  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
analyslsof  their  sensations.  A  few  describe 
their  sensations  with  great  minuteness, 
but  in  terms  which  are  almost  sure  to 
mislead. 

From  these  various  causes  it  happens 
that  sudden  death  may  appear  to  occur 
absolutely  without  previous  warning,  or 
with  very  imperfect  previous  warning, 
and  yet  there  may  have  been  in  reality  a 
very  decidedly  abnormal  state,  fully  pre- 
sent to  the  consciousness  of  the  patient, 
but  not  spoken  out  by  him  ;  either  because 
the  symptoms  were  unspeakable,  or  be- 
cause from  one  cause  or  other  he  was 
indispoi^ed  to  speak.    On  the  other  hand, 
sudden  death  may  not  occur,  and  yet  a 
patient  may  have  lived  days,  or  months, 
or  even  years,  in  the  apprehension  of  sud- 
den death,  being  Avarned  by  such  internal 
sensations  as  have  been  described  in  refer- 
ence to  the  paroxysm  of  angina.  When, 
indeed,  pain  is  the  culminating  symptom, 
the  patient  rarely  omits,  or  refuses  to 
speak  out  ;  he  is  then  sufficiently  explicit 
as  regards  the  pain,  but  in  many  cases  he 
leaves  the  other  and  less  definable  sensa- 
sations  to  be  inferred.    But  where  pain 
is  not  the  culminating  symptom,  we  are 
often  reduced  to  inference  altogether; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  persons  whose 
outward  lives  and  inner  thoughts  are 
much  before  the  public,  that  an  inferential 
diaijnosis  can  be  arrived  at.    Two  cases 
of  tills  kind,  occurring  in  difterent  ages  of 
the  world,  and  under  very  dilFerent  cir- 
cumstances, appear  to  afford  in  some 
degree  the  means  of  access  to  some  of  the 
information  we  are  in  quest  of.    One  of 
these  is  the  case  of  the  Roman  philosopher 
Seneca ;  the  other  that  of  the  Christian 
divine  Dr.  Chalmers.    The  former  case 
has  been  often  referred  to  (though  with 
some  hesitation,  the  source  of  which  will 
be  immediatelv  apparent)  as  one  of  an- 
gina pectoris  ;  the  latter  has  been  recorded 
expressly  as  a  case  of  sudden  death  from 
fatty  heart. 

The  case  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  was 
as  follows  : —  r.  t 

In  early  life  he  was  apparently  oi  deh- 
cate  constitution.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
by  Dio,  that  but  for  the  apparent  proba- 
bility of  his  early  death  spontaneously, 
Caligula  would  have  had  him  destroyed. 
The  supposed  disease  at  this  time  was  a 
tabes.  He  himself  records  that  he  was 
nursed  with  dillicultv  through  a  long  ill- 
ness by  his  aunt  (Consolutio  ad  Jlelviam^ 
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10),  ITe  further  speaks  in  one  of  liis 
epistles  of  luiviiij,'  ijeen  oxtrenieiy  siiijjcet 
to  catiirriiiil  Iliixi'H  (ilestiliiiLioiu'H),  anil  in 
anotiu  r  im  says  tliat  almost  (.'vcry  fonu  of 
bodily  (listiiri)aiuu',  had  alll-ctcd  liliii  at 
one  time  or  other.'  it  seems,  therefore, 
extremely  probable  that  .Seiieca  was  one 
of  those  martyrs  to  tubereular  disease  in 
early  life,  who,  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 
traeted  period  of  ill-health  became  some- 
what more  robust  in  eonslitution  towards 
the  middle  term  oi'  life.  Jle  was,  how- 
ever, to  the  last  more  or  less  delicate,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  violent  death  at  the 
instigation  of  Nero,  he  is  said  by  Tacitus 
to  have  been  "emaciated  in  body  from 
scanty  nourishment."*  The  peculiar 
symptoms,  however,  which  have  specially 
attracted  the  attention  of  writers  as  in- 
dicating angina  pectoris,  seem  to  have 
been  confineil  to  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lipsius, 
who  considers  the  epistles  to  Lucilius  as 
having  been  written  when  he  was  sixty- 
one  or  sixty-two  years  of  age.  What 
gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  descrip- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  may  possibly 
make  necessary  a  qualification  of  some  of 
its  expressions,  is  the  somewhat  affected 
and  pretentious  tone  in  which  in  these 
letters  Seneca,  a  disciple  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  congratulates  himself  on  the 
ease  and  freedom  with  which  he  could 
look  death  in  the  face,  and  maintain 
under  severe  illness,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  sudden  death,  the  calm,  self-possessed, 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  the  sage.  His  philo- 
sophy, under  these  circumstances,  has  in 
its  details  no  important  relation  to  the 
present  inquiry  ;  but  the  fact  that  his 
mental  condition  was  such  as  is  here 
described  is  important. 

After  a  long  truce  from  suffering,  he 
says,^  his  bad  health  has  returned  upon 
him  suddenly.  He  is  as  if  given  over  to 
one  disease,  as  regards  which  he  adds : 
"  I  know  not  why  I  should  give  it  a  Greek 
name,  for  it  may  fitly  enough  be  called 
Siispirium—&  sighing,  or  want  of  breath." 
The  attack  is  very  brief  and  like  a  hurri- 
cane— it  is  over  almost  within  an  hour. 
As  compared  with  any  other  disease  it  is 
like  the  difference  between  heinrj  sick 
merely,  and  giving  up  the  ghont — so  that 
the  physicians  themselves  call  this  disease 
meditalio  mortis;  and  sometimes  death, 
which  is  always  threatening  in  it,  actually 

'  Omnia  corporis  aut  incommoda  aut  pericula 
per  me  transierunt.    Epist.  art  Lxicilium,  54, 

*  The  scanty  nourisliment  here  spoken  of 
was  not  starvation,  but  probably  deficient 
power  of  assimilation  ;  for  Seneca,  as  is  well 
known,  was  enormously  ricli,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  his  stoi- 
cism ever  took  the  form  of  asceticism,  or  of 
voluntary  fasting  such  as  to  injure  bodily 
healtli. 

"  Epist.  ad  Lucilium,  54, 


occurs.  Knowing  these  things  Seneca 
adds  that  he  is  by  no  means  confident  of 
recovery,  even  when  relieved  from  severe 
symptoms.  He  considers  only  that  he 
has  got  a  ri;spite  ;  he  is  j)erfectiy  jjrepared 
for  death  ;  he  does  not  at  any  time  count 
even  upon  seeing  out  the  day.  He  is, 
however,  i)uoyant  and  cheerful,  enter- 
tains himself  with  gladsome  and  strong 
thoughts,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  stifiing 
(ill  ijim  siijj'iicMLiom).  lieath  is,  after  alf^ 
not  to  be  dreaded  by  the  wise  man  ;  death 
may  take  him  unawares,  but  he  is  never- 
theless always  ready  to  go.  Even  at  tlie 
b(;st,  he  ad(ls,  reverting  to  his  own  pre- 
carious condition,  his  state  is  not  one  of 
entire  comfort ;  the  breathing'  is  not  quite 
natural ;  he  feels  always  a  degree  of  im- 
pediment (Iinrsilotiontm  fjmnda'in  ejus  ct 
vtoram).  "lie  that  as  it  may  he,"  he 
adds,  "provided  my  sighing  is  not  in  sad 
earnest"  (dunmiodo  nisi  ex  (iriimo  suHpivc-m). 
He  holds  himself  as  in  the  condition  of 
one  likely  to  be  soon  ejected,  but  yet  not 
to  be  ejected,  inasnmch  as  he  is  willing  to 
go.  Niliil  invitus  facit  sapiens;  mces- 
sitatern  eif'ngit  quia  vult  qvod  ipsa  coactura 
esi."'^ 

In  this  case  of  Seneca  we  have,  in  a 
highly  developed  form,  the  sense  of  im- 
pending death,  associated  with  something 
which  he  himself  calls  a  "  suflbcation," 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  causing  daily 
and  hourly  uncertainty  as  to  his  tenure  of 
life.  But  we  have  not  the  severe  and 
peculiar  pain  of  the  angina  of  Heberdcn, 
nor  have  we  the  actual  fact  of  sudden 
death,  at  least  in  the  u.sual  sense  of  the 
word  ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  Seneca  was 
put  to  death  by  JSTero,  or  rather  was  in- 
vited to  put  himself  to  death  ;  and  what 
we  are  able  to  gather  from  contemporary 
history  as  to  his  last  moments  would  leau 
us  to  infer  that  death  came  by  no  means 
easily,  but  after  a  rather  long  and  tedious 
struggle.  Much  doubt  has  been  expressed 
accordingly,  since  this  narrative  was  sug- 
gested to  Dr.  Parry  by  "a  learned  physi- 
cian" as  a  case  of  angina  pectoris,  whether 
the  ^mptoms  will  bear  that  construction. 
Dr.  Parry  himself  inclines  to  consider  it 
"rather  a  disorder  of  respiration  than 
angina  pectoris. "'  Sir  John  Forbes,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  "the  case  of 
Seneca,  as  described  by  himself,  has  been 
generally  considered  a  case  of  angina, 
and  we  think  most  justly."*   It  is  evi- 

'  "Non  ex  natura  fluit  spiritus."  The 
double  sense  of  iipiritii$  in  Latin,  as  of  tlie 
Greek  wtiy/*-*,  must  he  kept  in  view  in  inter- 
preting this  expression. 

«  hoc.  cit.    Compare  also  Epist.  61, 

«  Op.  cit.  p.  36, 

*  hoc.  oit.  p.  81,  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Stokes, 
published  in  18.')4,  and  founded  mainly  on 
the  character  of  the  respiration  as  im])lied  in 
the  word  "  siispirium"  (which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  he  had  himself  occasion  to  de- 
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dent  that  materials  fail  us  in  attempting 
to  decide  tlie  question  ;  and  tliey  fad  pre- 
cisely at  tlic  very  point  where  materials 
always  must  foil,  mdess  the  tact  of  actual 
death,  and  of  sudden  death  with  symp- 
toms and  sians  referable  to  the  heart 
comes  in  to  decide  the  point  m  lavor  oi 
an-ina.  True,  the  absence  of  recorded 
pahi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  presence  of 
somethin-  like  a  record  of  dyspna'a  on  the 
other  have  been  regarded  as  additional 
circumstances  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
Seneca's  disease  was  spasmodic  astlnna. 
But  in  spasmodic  asthma,  however  severe, 
there  is  rarely  that  vividly  present  sense  of 
impcndinir  death  so  mucii  dwelt  upon  by 
Seneca.  Moreover,  the  noisy  paroxysms 
of  asthma  would  probably  have  pro- 
voked some  more  distinct  allusion  to  the 
wheezing  as  a  feature  of  the  attack.  Ilav- 
in<T  ret^ard  to  the  idiom  of  the  Latiu  lau- 


scribe  as  cliaracteristic  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart),  is  too  important  for  its  details 
to  be  omitted  hero.    We  therefore  give  it  en- 
tire, as  it  occurs  in  "The  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Aorta,"  p.  530.    "We  must  agree 
with  Dr.  Parry  in  tlie  opinion  that  tlie  symp- 
toms here  detailed  ar«  not  those  of  angina 
pectoris.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  occur- 
rence of  pain  is  not  alluded  to.    But  their 
similarity  to  that  abnormal  respiration,  al- 
ready described  as  the  attendant  on  the  fatty 
heart,  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  For 
in  this  affection  we  see  that  special  form  of 
dyspnoea  which  may  be  described  as  a  parox- 
ysm of  sighing.    Seneca's  words,  '  Satis  enim 
aptedicisuspirium  potest,'  and  again  '  Brevis 
autem  valde,  et  procellre  similis,  impetus  est,' 
are  singularly  expressive  of  a  severe  case  of 
the  cardiac  sighing  observed  in  persons  la- 
boring under  fatty  heart,  for  which,  when 
the  highest  point  of  suspirious  breathing  has 
been  reached,  we  can  have  no  better  compari- 
son than  that  of  a  storm.    And  the  words 
'  Deinde  pauUatira  suspirium  illud  quod  esse 
jam   anhelitus   coeperat,  intervalla  majora 
fecit  et  retardatura  est  et  remansit,'  well  ex- 
presses the  gradual  ascent  from  what  we  may 
terra  the  apnoeal  period  to  the  extreme  point 
of  tlie  paroxysm,  and  its  subsequent  decline." 
It  is  important  to  observe,  tliat  Dr.  Stokes, 
in  the  chapter  on  Deranged  Action  of  the 
Heart,  expresses  himself  as  follows  with  re- 
gard to  angina  pectoris  in  general:  "The 
respiratory  phenomenon  which    belongs  to 
angina  is  some  form  of  the  sighing  respira- 
tion so  important  a  symptom  in  the  fatty  or 
weakened  heart.    .    .    .    Upon  the  whole 
we  may  conclude  that  the  special  group  of 
symptoms  described  as  angina  pectoris  by 
Heberdeii,  Parry,  Percival,  and  Latham,  is 
but  the  occurrence,  in  a  defined  manner,  of 
some  of  the  symptoms  connected  with  a  weak- 
ened heart."    Op.  cit.,  p.  487.    These  re- 
marks of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  mod- 
ern medical  observation  will  bo  found  to  have 
a  very  special  importance  in  connection  with 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call,  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph,  Angina  sine  Dolore. 


guagc,  indeed,  the  question  as  between 
some  form  of  cardiac  suderlng  and  asth- 
matic dysimoea  must  remain  doubtful; 
but  while  the  allusions  to  the  breathing 
are  of  a  very  indelinite  character,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  sense  of  impending 
death  is  the  one  obvious  fact  in  the  de- 
scription.' 

Turning  now  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, we  find  in  almost  every  point  the 
converse  of  that  of  Seneca.    We  have 
here  the  awful  fact  of  sudden  death  in 
all  its  solemnity  and  mystery— not  only 
without  any  adequate  chnical  history  of 
chronic  disease,  but  without  any  evidence 
of  angina,  or  any  other  form  of  acute 
attack  preceding  the  fiital  event.  And 
what  adds  to  the  mysteriousncss  of  the 
result  is,  that  the  death  took  place,  not 
amid  any  exciting  crisis  of  passion,  or  of 
physical  exertion,  but  in  the  darkness 
and  stillness  of  the  night,  when  body  and 
mind  alike  had  been  undisturbed  for 
hours.    One  indeed,  Avho  knew  him,^  has 
said  of  his  conversation  and  manner  the 
evening  before  his  death:  "I  had  seen 
him  frequently  in  his  most  happy  moods, 
but  I  never  saw  him  happier."    But  this 
is  not  all.    The  narrative  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mer's  death,  and  of  the  last  weeks  of  his 
life,  has  reached  us  from  two  particularly 
well-informed  sources.    Dr.  llanna,  who 
was  his  son-in-law  and  perhaps  his  most 
intimate  friend,  has  given  us  the  facts  as 
known  to  his  domestic  circle.    Dr.  Beg- 
bie,  who  was  his  medical  attendant,  has 
recorded  them  with  special  reference  to 
the  observation,  made  after  death,  that 
the  heart  was  in  an  advanced  state  of 
fatty  degeneration,  soft  and  friable,  the 
muscular  fasciculi  barely  traceable,  with- 
out visible  striaj,  and  everywhgre  con- 
taining fatty  granules  ;  the  ventricles  un- 
usually thin,  the  "  coronary  artery  loaded 
with  calcareous  deposit,  much  contracted, 
and  in  one  place  obliterated,  presenting 
considerable  resistance  to  the  knife.'"'  It 


>  Seneca  particularly  notes  that  the  physi- 
cians called  his  disease  meditutio  mortis;  a 
very  unlikely  and  unusual  form  of  medical 
expression  for  a  disease  so  well  known  as  or- 
dinary spasmodic  asthma.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  suspirium  was 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  asthma. 
Compare  Gael.  Aurel.  Morb.  Chronic.  L.  iii. 
1 ;  and  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxiii.  7,  63,  §  121. 
Celsus  makes  use  of  difficuhas  spirandi,  and 
spiritus  difficidtas,  but  not  of  suspirium.  The 
noise  of  the  breathing  is  specially  noticed  by 
Celsus — "spirare  acger  sine  sono  et  anhela- 
tiono  non  possit"  (L.  iv.  8);  and  also  by 
Cael.  Aurel.  "stridor,  atquesibilatio pectoris." 
Loc.  cit. 

2  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gemmel,  who  was  living  m 
his  house  at  the  time.  See  Ilanna's^  J^ife  of 
Chalmers,  edition  of  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  775.  _ 

3  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  vol.  xii.  1851,  p.  205.    There  were 
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is  ill  Iho  prosonce  of  lliosc  patlioloKieal 
data  (•,'ivoa  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  J3t!U- 
nutt)  that  we  liavc  to  explain,  if  we  can, 
tlio  Icnown  lacLs  of  Dr.  Clialiners'H  later 
life,  aiul  of  its  Hudden  and  mysterious 
close.  And  the  peculiar  interest  and 
value  of  the  case  in  relation  to  our  pres- 
ent Inquiry  consists  in  the  following 
statements,  which  are  carefully  condensed 
from  the  two  narratives  above  referred  to. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  man  not  only  of 
great  genius  and  devotion,  l)ut  of  the 
most  incessant  and  absorbing  occupa- 
tions. During  a  life  extending  nearly  to 
the  term  of  "  threescore  years  and  ten," 
ho  was  scarcely  ever  withdrawn  from 
public  observation.  lie  was  eminently, 
iu  the  highest  and  best  sense,  avc4  a.v5puv — 
a  leader  and  ruler  of  men;  the  "care  of 
all  the  churches"  Avas  upon  him,  as  on 
St.  Paul,  and  the  earnest  and  ceaseless 
labors  of  a  life  devoted  to  noble  ends, 
were  continued  up  to  the  very  day  before 
his  death,  in  18i7,  in  his  sixty-eishth 
year.  In  1834,  it  is  true,  on  the  23d  of 
January,  he  had  suffered  a  rather  alarm- 
ing attack  of  hemiplegia,  from  which, 
however,  he  soon  recovered  ;  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  there  was  again  a  threat- 
ening ;  but  with  these  exceptions  his 
health  appeared  to  have  been  always 
good,  and  equal  to  every  ordinary  exer- 
tion whether  of  mind  or  body.  "  He  was 
hardly  ever  incapacitated  by  infirmity  or 
loss  of  health  from  prosecuting  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  from  early  manhood  to  green 
old  age,  even  up  to  his  latest  hour,  he 
toiled,  and  spent  his  energies  and 
strength. ' '  Probably  no  man  in  Scotland 
in  the  present  century,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  led  a 
life  of  such  persistent  literary  activity, 
combined  with  so  much  and  so  various 
intercourse  with  men  of  all  ranks  in  so- 
ciety. In  his  later  years  he  retired  more 
than  previously  from  public  business,  but, 
as  Dr.  Begbie  writes,  "he  was  firm  and 
robust.  With  accumulating  years  came 
a  disposition  to  obesity ;  and  with  the 
silver-gray  on  the  massive  forehead  came 
also  the  pallid  and  somewhat  sickly  look 
of  fading  health.  Yet  he  seldom  com- 
plained ;  or,  if  indisposed,  it  was  only  by 
some  trivial  ailment  arising  from  indiges- 
tion. He  was  sometimes  sick  at  stomach, 
but  he  was  never  faint,  nor  ever  swooned 
away.  .  .  .  He  had  no  prtecordial  pain 
or  distress  in  breathing  ;  no  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  or  intermission  of  the  pulse. 
He  ascended  lieights  with  wonderful  fa- 
cility; he  slept  on  either  side,  and  his  rest 
"was  calm  and  refreshing."  Such  was  his 
state  apparently,  according  to  his  physi- 


also  traces  of  very  chronic  disease  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  but  probably  not  of 
Buch  amount  and  character  as  to  have  much 
clinical  importance  as  regards  the  fatal  event. 


'  cian,  up  to  a  period  indefinitely  near  the 
fatal  close. 

It  so  happens  that  of  the  last  month  of 
Dr.  Chalmers's  life  we  Jiave  very  exjict 
records,  including  many  memoranda,  let- 
ters, &c.,  from  his  own  liand.  It  was  a 
month  fraught  with  unusual  excitement 
and  exertion  for  a  man  in  his  sixty-ei-dith 
vear.  On  Thursday  the  0th  of  May,  l'847, 
he  set  out  for  London  to  attend  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  CommoiLs  on  a 
subject  in  which  he  was  very  de(;])ly  in- 
terested. He  preached'  in  ilarylebone 
Church  on  the  'Jth,  and  on  the  imi  sub- 
mitted to  a  long,  searching,  and  fatiguing 
examination,  wherein  Sir  James  Graham 
tried  to  "heckle"  him  (as  he  expresses 
it)  for  an  hour  together ;  but,  he  writes 
at  the  close  of  a  lengthened  description  of 
the  day's  proceedings,  "we  concluded  in 
a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  but  with  an 
erect  demeanor  and  visage  unabashed." 
Such  was  liis  own  humorous  account  of 
an  event  Avhich  obviously  gave  him  much 
anxiety.  In  London,  also,  he  made  many 
visits  and  saw  many  sights,  not  sparing 
himself  at  all,  or  complaining  in  any  waj" 
On  the  15th  he  went  to  Brigliton,  where 
he  preached  on  the  IGth,  returning  to 
London  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  he 
went  to  Oxford,  seeing  the  sights  of  the 
place,  and  then  going  on  to  Bristol ;  the 
remainder  of  the  week  he  spent  there  in 
excursions  with  great  enjoyment,  and 
among  friends.    He  preached  on  Sunday 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  here  that 
preacMn(j,  with.  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  something 
very  different  from  the  mere  delivery  of  writ- 
ten words  in  an  audible  tone  of  voice.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  work  into  which  lie  threw 
all  his  great  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and 
in  its  effect  fully  justified  the  remark  of  the 
old  Scotchwoman  who  found  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  her  favorite  preacher  reading  his 
sermon,  "Ay,  but  its./c// reading  </iOH."  That 
Dr.  Chalmers  preached  on  every  Sunday 
during  this  excursion  is  therefore  a  notewor- 
thy fact,  and  the  more  so  as  he  appears  at 
this  time  to  have  been  little  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  when  at  home.  In  a  more  recent 
case,  where  death  from  lieart  disease  was  not 
sudden,  but  on  the  contrary  very  lingering, 
and  where  the  very  earliest  symptoms,  twen- 
ty-seven years  before,  had  been  such  as  to 
give  warning  of  an  impending  danger,  preach- 
ing Lad  to  be  abandoned  almost  from  the 
first ;  and  although  afterwards  resumed,  it 
became,  in  a  second  attack  of  ill  health,  the 
first  duty  that  had  to  give  way,  from  its 
manifest  tendency  to  overstrain  the  weakened 
organ.  (See  the  Autobiography  and  Memoir 
of  tlio  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  recently  published ; 
especially  vol.  ii.  pp.  201-41,  215,  16,  18, 
40G-11.)  It  is  to  1)0  observed  that  a  very 
active  use  of  the  pen,  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  enjoyment  of  life,  continued  possi- 
ble to  Dr.  Gutlirie  for  eight  or  nine  years  after 
the  formal  closure  of  Jiis  career  as  a  preacher. 
IIo  died  in  1873,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
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at  Bristol,  and  on  Tuesday  the  25th  was 
at  Dariin^ton.  In  this  hitorval  he  wrote 
a  lon-x  ami  carefully  considered  note^  on 
the  Education  Que^-tion  lor  Mr.  Fox- 
Maule  and  took  a  most  afl'ectionate  leave 
of  his'  sister,  Mrs.  Morton,  with  many 
cfiusions  of  pious  feeling,  but  ai)parently 
without  any  despondency  or  personal  mis- 
crivini,'  as  to  the  future  ;  on  Friday  the 
28th  he  returned  home,  as  Dr.  Ilamia  re- 
cords, "  bearing  no  peculiar  marks  of  fa- 
tigue or  exhaustion." 

'The  next  day  (Saturday)  was  fully  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  a  Report  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  he  was  to  read  on 
the  following  'Monday.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing (30th  of  May)  he  did  not  rise  to  break- 
fast, but,  in  answer  to  inquir  es,  said— ■ 
'•I  do  not  by  any  means  feel  unwell;  I 
only  require  a  little  rest."  He  conversed 
"with  the  greatest  clearness  and  vigor;" 
attended  church,  and  walked  some  dis- 
tance afterwards  with  a  friend  on  his  Avay 
homewards;  spent  the  evening  in  appa- 
rent good  health  and  spirits,  and  among 
other  occupations  wrote  to  his  si,ster  at 
Bristol  a  hopeful  and  affectionate  letter, 
expressive  of  perfect  contentment  and 
satisfaction.  He  retired  to  rest  at  the 
usual  time,  and  the  next  morning  was 
discovered  dead  and  cold. 

The  separate  a(;counts  given  by  Dr. 
Hanna  and  Dr.  Begbie  leave  no  doubt 
that  death  took  place  long  before  the 
morning  light,  but  at  what  exact  period 
it  was  mipossible  to  say.  Tiie  body  had 
an  attitude  of  calm  repose.  "The  bed- 
clothes were  scarcely  disordered ;  on  them 
•  rested  a  basin  which  had  received  the 
contents  of  the  stomach."  '  This  was  the 
only  evidence  of  anything  like  a  death- 
struggle.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Chal- 
mers died  in  his  sleep. 

Cases  like  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  (in  re- 
spect to  the  suddenness  of  the  fatal  close) 
have  often  been  recorded;  but  in  very  few 
of  those  in  which  the  fatal  result  has  been 
most  sudden  and  startling  have  there 
been  any  such  records  of  the  incidents 
preceding  death  as  are  given  above.  In 
not  a  few  of  the  cases  observed  personally 
by,  or  more  or  less  intimately  known  to, 
the  author  of  this  article,  there  has  been 
reason  to  beliiiive  that  considerable  suffer- 
ing, or  sense  of  disability,  though  not 
always  of  one  and  the  same  character, 
has  been  i)resent  ;  and  in  some  of  these  it 
might  easily,  perhaps,  have  escaped  at- 
tention had  th(!  individual  been  extremely 
reticent,  or  not  surrounded  by  anxious 
friends,  intent  upon  everything  that  ap- 
peared to  affect  the  comfort  of  one  dear  to 
them,  or  the  well-being  of  a  family.  In 
several  instances,  the  first  note  of  real 
alarm  has  been  sounded  on  the  discovery 


'  Monthly  Journal,  ubi  supra,  p.  205. 


of  an  irregularity  in  the  pulse  ;  in  one 
such  case,  sudden  death  took  place  within 
a  fortnight,  or  at  most  three  weeks,  after 
this  discovery.'    In  other  cases  there  has 
been  an  iiuleiinite  distress  felt  on  exertion, 
or  on  going  up  a  hill  ;  in  a  few,  the  more 
regular  form  of  angina  pectoris.    One  pa- 
tient who  had  more  or  less  of  angina-like 
pain  (so-called)  breathlessness  on  exertion 
for  at  least  some  years,  died  at  the  last  in 
bed,  in  the  night,  and  at  the  side  of  his 
wife,  who  was  not  even  awakened,  or  in 
any  way  made  aware  of  his  being  at  all 
uneasy,  but  found  her  husband  motion- 
less and  half-cold,  probably  some  hours 
after  the  event.''  It.  therefore  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  the  actual  death 
Avas  either  painless,  or  at  least  that  the 
duration  of  the  suffering  was  so  brief,  as 
not  to  have  given  an  opportunity  for  any 
expression  of  it.     Thus  a  person  may 
have  been  affected  with  angina  pectoris 
once  or  oftener,  and  he  may  die  suddenly, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  at  all  clear  that  he 
has  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  angina.  On 
the  oiiher  hand,  symjptoms  of  a  different 
order  from  the  genuine,  painful,  angina 
pectoris,  may  become  associated  with 
angina-like  paroxysms  at  a  subsequent 
period  ;  and  yet,  even  then,  the  death 
may  not  be  strictly  sudden  (in  the  sense 
above  described),  or  even  unexpected  as 
to  its  occurrence,  but  rather  the  gradual 
culmination  of  days  or  weeks  of  sleepless 
agony.    It  is  notorious  among  physicians 
tiiat  "in  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
even  in  aneurisms,  in  which  the  popular 
impression,  derived  from  a  few  startling 
instances,  is  to  the  effect  that  sudden 
death  is  always  to  be  expected,  this  mode 
of  termination  is  in  fact  exceptional.  One 


•  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  above  men- 
tioned, a  similar  irregularity,  with  symptoms 
not  very  dissimilar  in  other  respects,  appeared 
to  threaten  sudden  death  in  1846,  while 
death  did  not  actually  take  place  till  1873. 

2  This  case  was  recorded  with  additional 
details,  in  Gout:  Its  History,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  by  William  Gairdner  (lirst  edit.  1849, 
pp.  38-42),  as  a  case  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  The  narrative 
there  given  of  the  symptoms  is  by  my  father, 
hut  I  have  a  most  distinct  personal  recollec- 
tion, even  at  this  distance  of  time,  of  all  tlie 
essential  facts,  which  both  from  intimate 
friendship,  and  from  early  professional  stud- 
ies, had  more  than  usual  interest  for  one  who 
was  just  then  engaged  for  the  first  time  in 
minute  pathological  research;  especially  as 
occurring  only  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  patient  became  sub- 
ject to  the  first  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease 
in  1841 ;  had  a  smart  attack  of  regular  gout 
in  184G,  followed  by  giddiness  and  cardiac 
pains,  which  were  rarely  altogether  absent 
afterwards.  He  died  suddenly,  as  described, 
in  September,  1847,  in  the  U3d  year  of  hia 
age.— W.  T.  G. 
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or  two  cnses,  widely  reported,  and  tiikinj,' 
possession  of  tlie  iiiiii;,'iiiiilioii  l)y  tlieir 
lieeuliiir  and  mysterious  close,  l)(!(;onie  the 
tyi)e«  ol'ii  whole  series,  in  whieh  the  inci- 
dents are  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  course  of  fatal 
disease,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  end  l)ein^  to 
a  certain  extent  expected  and  fon^seen. 
But  even  here  w(i  are  i)eset  ijy  anomalies 
of  experience  arisini,'  from  the  (;xtreme 
dilliculty  of  realizin<,'  liuds  depending  so 
nmch  upon  subjective  im|)ression8.  For 
example,  a  young  man  intimately  known 
to  the  author  of  this  article  went  to  Kdin- 
burgh  many  years  ago  to  study  medicine, 
it  being  known  to  hiniselfand  some  of  his 
frienils  tliat  there  was  some  internal  Haw 
or  weakness,  in  regard  to  the  jirecise  na- 
ture of  which  he  always  maintained  a 
strict  reserve.  It  was  reputed  (as  in  the 
case  of  ISeneca)  to  be  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  "asthma;"  but  no  regular 
asthmatic  paroxysm  was  ever  brought 
undir  notice.  This  young  man  pursued 
all  his  medical  studies  and  took  his  degree 
■without  apparent  difficulty  ;  living  in  the 
main  carefully,  but  often  visiting  the  hos- 
pital at  night  and  doin^;  all  the  miscella- 
neous work  of  a  hardworking  student. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  Crimea  and 
served  through  the  whole  campaign,  up  to 
the  taking  of  the  Redan  fort,  as  an  as^sist- 
ant-surgeon  attached  to  a  regiment ;  his 
letters  at  this  time  giving  most  minute 
descriptions  of  all  his  personal  impressions 
of  the  scenes  and  great  events  around  him, 
hut  being  almost  entirely  silent  as  to  his 
own  physical  sensations,  if  he  had  any,  of 
chronic  disease.  He  was  afterwards  af- 
fected with  some  of  the  current  diseases 
of  the  service,  and  had  also  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever,  after  which  he  was  sent 
home,  but  continued  with  his  regiment  on 
its  return,  and  finally  died  at  Chichester  in 
a  time  apparently  of  ])rofound  tranquillity, 
and  with  such  startling  suddenness  that 
he  had  barely  time  to  use  some  of  the  most 
familiar  remedies  and  common  external 
appliances  before  he  was  called  away,  his 
fellow-officers  having  had  no  previous 
note  of  warning  whatever.  A  subsequent 
inquiry  led  to  tlie  discovery  that  the  local 
applications  which  he  had  himself  directed 
in  the  moment  preceding  his  death  were 
precisely  those  which  he  had  learned  in 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  to  apply 
in  several  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  in  the 
study  of  which  he  had  interested  himself. 
He  had  also,  it  appeared,  confided  to  his 
motlier  the  idea  that  he  might  possibly  die 
suddenly,  owing  to  some  imperfection  of 
which  he  was  sensible  at  the  heart.  He 
died  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  The 
pericardium  was  found  to  be  nrmly  adhe- 
rent, and  the  heart  rather  small,  its  mus- 
cular fil)res  pale,  and  apparently  altered 
in  texture.  In  this  instance  it  would 
seem  probable  that  symptoms  of  an  ap- 


preciable, but  still  of  a  tolerable  kind,  may 
have  existed  for  many  years,  unreported, 
undescrib(;d.  and  j)erhai)s  not  even  dis- 
tinctly realized  i)y  the  patient  himself, 
though  he  was  one  carefully  instructed  in 
all  that  ri'lates  to  this  subject,  and  known 
to  have  takttn  a  special  interest  in  it  Ironi 
the  point  of  vi(;w  of  medical  observation.' 

The  eases  adverted  to  aijove  have  been, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  cases  of  sud- 
den death  in  which  the  symptomatic  his- 
tory of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the  fittal 
result  is  either  imperfi-ct.  or  altogether 
mysterious  ;  and  in  which  also  the  pic- 
ture of  angina  i)ectoris  as  drawn  by  Heb- 
(rrden  fails  at  some  j)oint  or  other  to  apj)ly 
to  the  facts.  Hut  in  cases  of  true  angina 
of  the  most  tyi)ical  kind,  and  especially  in 
those  a.'-sociated  with  a  distinct  organic 
lesion,  such  as  calcification  or  other  dis- 
ease of  the  coronary  arteries  or  fibre  of 
the  heart,  it  might  "easily  be  argued  that 
the  fact  of  a  mtddcn,  as  opposed  to  a  more 
ordinary  mode  of  death,  is  not  less  mys- 
terious than  in  any  of  those  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  preceded  by  no  such  typical 
symptoms.  For,  after  all,  what  we  know 
in  cases  of  true  Angina  is  simjjly  the  fact 
that  pain  of  a  certain  order  and  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  severity  often  brings  death 
in  its  train  ;  liow  the  death  occurs,  and 
what  precise  conjunction  of  phenomena 
or  pathological  causes  determines  its  oc- 
currence at  a  i)artieular  moment,  we 
know  as  little  apparently  in  the  jjainful 
as  in  the  comparatively  painless  cases.  It 
is  plainly  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
that  a  chronic,  and  in  its  very  nature 
gradually  advancing  lesion,  like  fatty  de-i 
generation  or  disease  of  the  coronary  ves- 
sels iu  the  direct  and  immediate  deter- 


'  For  aflditional  details  see  tlie  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  v.  1859,  p.  95.  Hcber- 
den's  remarks  in  liis  first  paper  (1768)  as  to 
the  association  of  angina  witli  sudden  death 
are  important.  He  had  at  that  time  seen 
about  twenty  cases  (four  years  later  he  notes 
fifty,  and  in  his  Commentaries  about  a  hun- 
dred cases);  of  the  twenty  cases  first  observed 
he  had  knmni  six  to  liave  died  suddenly;  and 
perhaps  more  may  have  so  perished,  without 
the  fact  being  known.  "But,"  he  argues, 
"  tliougli  the  natural  tendency  be  to  kill 
suddenly,  yet  some  of  those  afflicted  may  die 
in  another  manner"  (unless  such  persons 
could  be  considered  as  exempt  from  all  the 
other  diseases  proper  to  advancing  age)  "since 
this  disorder  will  last,  as  I  have  known  it 
more  than  once,  near  twenty  years."  Heber- 
den  had  first  become  aware  of  tlie  tendency 
to  sudden  death  in  angina,  on  mentioning 
the  peculiar  symptoms  to  a  jjhysician  of  great 
experience,  wlio  had  told  him  that  most  of 
these  cases  had  in  his  experience  been  sud- 
denly fatal.  The  careful  manner  in  which 
Ileberden's  own  experience  had  been  mutured 
(so  to  sp(!ak)  for  publication  appears  very 
clearly  in  these  incidental  remarks. 
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mininif  cause  of  a  death  wh'wh  occurs  in 
a  moiucnt,  or  of  spasmodic  seizures  which 
come  oil  in  tlie  midst  of  comparative 
health,  and  pass  away  in  many  instances 
in  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  in  an  iiour 
or  two,  leaving  the  patient  with  a  quiet 
pulse,  free  from  serious  complaint,  and 
(apart  from  certain  forms  of  exertion) 
ahle  for  many  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life.  The  cardiac  fibre  which  carried  Dr. 
Chalmers  safely  over  the  last  three  weeks 
of  his  life,  witluts  harassingduties  and  ac- 
tive exertions  in  various  places,  cannot  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  become  sud- 
dcnhi  so  nuich  more  diseased  (physically 
speaking)  that  it  must  needs  be  disabled 
to  the  extent  of  ceasing  to  act  altogether, 
in  the  absolute  quiet  of  an  undisturbed 
night,  after  a  day  peacefully  and  happily 
spent  in  his  own  home,  and  an  evening 
closed  in  a  state  of  radiant  satisfa9tion 
and  joy,  without  any  apparent  trace  of 
morbid  misgivings.  A  like  argument 
would  probably  apply  to  many  or  most 
of  Dr.  Heberden's  cases  of  angina  pec- 
toris ;  to  all  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the 
element  of  spasm  (so  called)  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  ;  and  in  the  elaborate  argu-  I 
ment,  so  well  rendered  and  modernized  hy 
Dr.  Latham,  in  which  Heberden  vindi- 
cates for  his  "dolor  pectoris"  a  place 
among  the  spasms,  as  opposed  to  inflam- 
mation or  organic  disease,  we  are  only 
seeking,  with  him,  for  a  mode  of  reasoned 
description  or  of  generalization  for  tacts 
which  are  confessedly  mysterious.  The 
whole  of  the  argument  that  has  been 
raised  since  Heberden's  tiuie  as  to  whether 
death  in  these  cases  is  caused  by  spasm 
or  by  paraU/sis  of  the  heart,  and  the  small 
amount  of  actual  information  or  real  sci- 
ence which  has  emerged  from  the  some- 
what fruitless  controversy,  shows  strongly 
how  much  we  may  deceive  ourselves  with 
the  idea  that  in  describing  a  mere  associa- 
tion of  symptoms  with  certain  pathologi- 
cal lesions,  we  have  fully  explained  the 
nature  of  the  connection  of  the  one  group 
of  facts  with  the  other.  From  this  point 
of  view  one  more  instance  of  sudden  death, 
with  all  its  preceding  life-history,  may  be 
regarded  as  having  a  sufficient  interest  for 
us  to  be  cited  here  with  some  detail. 

The  great  comparative  anatomist  and 
profound  physiologist  John  Hunter  died, 
as  is  well  known,  with  startling  sudden- 
ness in  the  year  1793  ;  and  from  all  that 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  fatal  illness,  and  of  the 
symptoms  from  which  he  suttered  for 
twenty  years  before  his  death,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  opinion  of  one,  at  least,  of 
his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friends, 
as  well  as  probably  the  secret  convictions, 
in  the  end,  of  the  distinguished  sufferer 
himself,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
angina  pectoris  of  Heberden  as  the  true 
nosological  interpretation  of  his  morbid 


state.  The  detailed  posthumous  narra- 
tive of  the  symptoms,  coming,  as  it  does, 
almost  from  the  ver}'  lii)s  of  Hunter,'  and 
characterized  by  all  liis  restless  activity 
of  mind  in  the  search  after  truth,  forms 
unquestionably  one  (jf  the;  most  instructive 
chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine. 
There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  this  worider- 
ful  narrative  which  will  not  repay  the 
careful  study  of  the  physician  ;  and  al- 
though the  substance  of  the  whole  is  here 
faithfully  preserved,  the  need  for  conden- 
sation will  compel  the  sacrifice  of  many  of 
the  vivid  touches  Avhich  reveal  the  mind 
of  genius  intent,  even  an)idst  physical 
suffering,  upon  the  mysteries  of  his  own 
being. 

How  far  these  descriptive  touches  had 
been  reasoned  out  into  clear  conceptions 
in  the  mind  of  Hunter  himself  does  not 
appear  from  the  narrative  :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  his  most  intimate  and  con- 
genial friend,  Edward  Jenner,  postponed 
for  many  years  the  publication  of  certain 
highly  original  ol)servations  on  angina 
pectoris  (afterwards  adopted  and  in  part 
published  by  Dr.  Parry),  from  the  fear  of 
compromising  the  feelings  of  John  Hunter 
by  a  too  obvious  reference  to  his  case.* 


'  "Each  symptom,"  writes  Sir  Everard 
Home,  "was  described  at  tlie  time  it  occurred, 
and  either  noted  by  himself,  or  dictated  to 
me  when  Mr.  Hunter  was  too  ill  to  write.  .  . 
As  the  statement  is  made  up  from  detached 
notes  which  were  not  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  it  will  appear  in  ijoint  of  lan- 
guage extremely  deficient  ;  it  was  thoiiglit, 
however,  best  to  leave  it  in  its  ijresent  form, 
lest  by  altering  the  language  the  effect  of 
some  of  the  expressions  might  be  diminished, 
or  misunderstood." — Life  of  Hunter,  prefixed 
to  the  Treatise  on  Inflammation,  1794,  p.  xlv. 

'  The  circumstances  as  delivered  in  writing 
by  Jenner  to  Dr.  Parry,  are  curious,  and  spe- 
cially interesting  as  bearing  on  the  early 
symptoms  in  John  Hunter's  case.  "The  first 
case  I  ever  saw,"  wi'ites  Jenner,  "of  angina 
pectoris  was  that  in  the  year  1772,  published 
by  Dr.  Heberden,  with  Mr.  Hunt(!r's  dissec- 
tion. There,  I  can  almost  positively  say,  the 
coronary  arteries  were  not  examined.  An- 
other case  of  a  Mr.  Carter,  at  Dursley,  fell 
under  my  care"  (date  not  given);  but  in  this 
case  "the  coronary  arteries  were  become 
bony  canals."  "Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Pay- 
therus  met  with  a  case"  .  .  .  "At  this 
very  time,  my  valued  friend  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter began  to  have  the  symptoms  of  angina 
pectoris  too  strongly  marked  upon  him  ;  and 
this  circumstance  prevented  any  publication 
of  my  ideas  upon  the  subject,  .as  it  must  have 
brought  on  an  unpleasant  conference  between 
Mr.  Hunter  and  me.  I  mentioned  both  to 
Mr.  Cline  and  Mr.  Homo  my  notions  of  the 
matter  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  think  much 
of  them.  When,  liowevor,  Mr.  Hunter  died, 
Mr.  Homo  very  candidly  wrote  to  me,  imme- 
diately after  the  dissection,  to  tell  me  I  was 
right."    In  1778,  Jenner  wrote  a  distinct 
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It  is  well  esliiblislied,  also,  that  the  ease  i 
did,  in  faet,  lulIU  tiie  antieipations  of  Jeu- 
iier,  Ijotii  as  to  tlie  fatal  event,  and  as  to 
the  appcaniuecs  oljserved  after  death.  It 
has  rarely  happened,  surely,  that  two 
iiiiiids  so  keenly  alive  to  theoretie  truth, 
and  ^  et  so  observant  of  detail,  iiave  been 
applied  to  any  even  the  most  indillerent 
ol)seure  case  ni  medicine  ;  lor  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  the  author  of  the  "Treatise 
on  the  Blood,  Inllannnation,"  &e.,  who  is 
both  sullerer  and  narrator,  while  it  is  the 
clear-sighted  and  eminently  truth-loving 
discoverer  of  vaccination  who  forms  and 
announces  to  us  the  diagnosis. 

John  Hunter  "  was  a  very  healthy  man 
for  the  first  forty  years  of  ins  life,  if  we 
except  an  inllannnation  of  his  lungs  in  the 
year  1751).  In  the  spring  of  1701),  in  his 
forty-tirst  year,  he  had  a  regular  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing springs,  but  not  in  the  fourth." 
In  the  spring  of  1773  (rather  more  than  ! 
twenty  years  before  his  death)  he  had  the 
lirst  appalling  attack  of  what  may,  from 
our  present  point  of  view,  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  angina  pectoris,  though  the 
pain  (perhaps  from  some  association  of 
ideas  with  "gout  in  the  stomach,"  the 
i-egular  attack  having,  as  stated  above, 
not  appeared  at  the  expected  time)  was  in 
this  instance  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
pvlorus.  "  While  he  was  walking  about 
the  room,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  looking- 
glass,  and  observed  his  countenance  to  be 
pale,  his  lips  white,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  dead  man  ;  this  alarmed  him,  and  led 


statement  of  his  fears  about  Hunter's  case, 
and  of  his  views  on  the  pathology  of  angina 
pectoris,  intending  it  as  a  communication 
in  private  to  Dr.  Heberdon ;  but,  probably 
from  the  fear  that  it  might  lead  to  public? 
lion,  the  letter  never  was  sent  (see  Life  oj 
Ediuard  Jenner,  by  Dr.  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  39). 
It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  Hunter,  in  a  fa- 
tal case  recorded  by  Dr.  Fothergill  ("Medical 
Observations  and  Inquiries,"  vol.  v.  p.  254), 
had  actually  observed  disease  of  the  coronary 
arteries  in  connection  with  sudden  death 
from  angina  pectoris  as  early  as  March,  177^; 
so  that  the  presumption  is  exceedingly  strong 
that  Hunter  not  only  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Jenner's  views  on  the  subject, 
but  also  had  in  part  suggested  them.  There 
is  thus  a  chain  of  evidence  of  no  ordinary 
consistency  tending  to  show  that  Hunter, 
who  never  formally  identified  his  own  symp- 
toms with  those  of  the  angina  pectoris  of  Ho- 
berden,  was  nevertheless  cognizant  of  their 
real  nature  and  probable  termination,  at 
least  a*  early  as  Jenner's  suspicions  took  ori- 
gin, which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  reason 
to  believe,  was  in  1777.  The  death  of  Hun- 
ter, in  1793,  was  in  fact  almost  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  very  circumstances  of 
Foth(!rgiirs  case,  viz.,  "in  a  sudden  and  vio 
lent  transport  of  anger;"  and  the  appear- 
ances on  dissection  were  also  strikingly  simi- 
lar. 


him  to  feel  for  his  pulse,  but  he  found  none 
in  either  arm  ;  the  pain  continued,  and  he 
found  himself  at  times  not  breathing. 
Being  afraid  of  death  soon  taking  place 
if  he  did  not  breathe,  he  jjnjduced  the 
voluntary  act  of  breathing  by  working  his 
linigs  by  the  pow(?r  of  tlie  will."'  The 
"sensitive  i)rinciple"  was  not  alfected  ; 
for  three-ijuartersof  an  hour  he  continued 
in  this  state,  when  the  i)ain  gra<lually 
lessened,  and  in  two  hours  he  was  eom- 
pletcdy  recovered. 

The  next  attack  was  in  1770  ;^  it  was 
distinguished,  however,  by  a  very  decided 
amount  of  vertigo,  which  was  not  present, 
apparently,  in  the  lirst  attack  ;  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  drunk  too  nmeh,  and  was  a  little 
sick  ;  on  lying  down  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
suspended  in  the  air ;  motion  in  a  car- 
riage gave  the  uneasy  "  sen.'-alion  of  going 
down,  or  sinking  motion,  either  of  the 
head  or  foot,  was  insufierable,  from  the 
idea  it  gave  of  ranging  through  vast  dis- 
tances. "The  idea  he  had  of  his  own 
size  was  that  of  being  only  two  feet  long." 
The  special  senses  were  extremely  acute; 
the  appetite  indifferent ;  the  pulse  about 
sixty,  and  weak.    In  this  slate  he  con- 


'  In  this  and  other  passages  the  mind  of 
Hunter  is  very  apparent.  The  speculations 
which  follow  may  possibly  be  tliose  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  and  at  all  events  they  are 
not  of  much  value  as  regards  the  present  nar- 
rative. 

2  This  date  is  probably  a  mistake,  either  of 
Hunter  or  the  copjist ;  the  true  date  was 
1777,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Jenner  on 
May  11th,  in  which  Hunter  writes:  "Not 
two  hours  after  I  saw  your  brother,  I  was 
taken  ill  with  a  swimming  in  the  head,  and 
could  not  raise  it  off  the  pillow  for  ten  days ; 
it  is  not  yet  perfectly  recovered."  During 
his  convalescence  Hunter  went  to  Bath  for 
three  months,  on  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
who  took  a  much  more  serious  view  of  his 
case  than  he  himself  appeared  to  do.  It  was 
during  his  residence  at  Bath,  apparently, 
that  Dr.  Jenner  saw  Hunter  personally,  and 
formed  the  strong  views  as  to  the  character 
and  probable  issue  of  the  case  which  he  ever 
afterwards  retained,  and  which  he  wrote  out, 
as  above  mentioned,  for  Dr.  Heberden  in 
1778. 

3  There  is  a  characteristically  Hunterian 
note  here  given  in  Home's  narrative,  which 
is  valuable  as  showing  how  much  these  de- 
tails of  subjective  phenomena  interested  John 
Hunter  as  a  physiologist,  while  as  mere  per- 
sonal matters  he  gave  all  his  own  suflerings 
extremely  little  consideration.  "It  is  very 
curious  that  the  sensation  of  sinking  is  very 
uneasy  to  most  animals.  When  a  person  is 
tossed  in  a  blanket,  the  uncomfortable  part 
is  falling  down  ;  take  any  animal  in  the  hand 
and  raise  it  up,  it  is  very  quiet,  but  bring  it 
down,  and  it  will  exert  all  its  powers  of  re- 
sistance, every  muscle  in  its  body  is  in  ac- 
tion ;  this  is  the  case  even  with  a  child  as 
early  as  its  birth." 
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tinned  for  about  ten  days ;  bleeding  was 
of  no  service,  purging  and  vonnUug  (by 
medicine)  "distressed  bim  greatly; 
uotbing  appeared  to  be  ot  the  least  use. 
From  this  severe  illness  he  gradually  re- 
covered, but  only  after  a  long  convales- 
cence ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ever  again  perfectly  well,  having,  it  is 
said,  "-rown  much  older  looking  m  the  m-, 
tervaf  between  this  and  his  next  severe 
attack,  which  was  in  1785.  . 

The  illness  of  April,  1785,  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  with  an  ordinary  at- 
tack of  gout,  followed  by  a  great  variety 
of  anomalous  nervous  sensations  which 
are  minutely  described,  but  over  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  detain  the  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  this  time  on- 
wards Hunter  became  increasingly  subject 
to  paroxysmal  attacks,  which  assumed 
more  and  more  the  characters  of  typical 
ano-ina  pectoris.    The  nervous  disturb- 
ance appears  to  have  been  at  first  periph- 
eral, e.g.,  "a  sensation  of  the  muscles  of 
the  nose  being  in  action,"  an  unpleasant 
sensation  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  jaw, 
and  throat,  which  seemed  to  extend  into 
the  head  on  that  side,  and  down  the  left 
arm  as  low  as  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
where  it  terminated  all  at  once."  After 
a  fortnight  these  symptoms  of  nervous 
irritation  "extended  to  the  sternum,  pro- 
ducing the  same  disagreeable  sensations 
there,  and  giving  the  feeling  of  the  ster- 
num being  drawn  backwards  towards  the 
spine,  as  weU  as  that  of  oppression  in 
breathing,  although  the  action  of  breath- 
ing was  attended  with  no  real  dithculty  ; 
at  these  times  the  heart  seemed  to  miss  a 
stroke,  and  upon  feeling  the  pulse,  the 
artery  was  very  much  contracted,  often 
hardly  to  be  felt,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  pulse  was  entirely  stopt."    lie  had 
also  pains  in  the  heart  itself,  as  well  as 
the  diaphragm  and  stomach,  attended 
with  considerable  eructations  of  wind,  "a 
kind  of  mixture  of  hiccough  and  eructa- 
tion."   In  the  most  severe  attacks  "he 
sunk  into  a  swoon  or  doze,  which  lasted 
about  ten  minutes,  after  which  he  started 
up,  without  the  least  recollection  of  what 
had  passed,  or  of  his  preceding  illness." 


'  Dr.  Pitcairn  elicited  on  this  occasion,  by 
special  inquiries,  that  Hunter's  mind  had 
been  much  harassed,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  opened  the  body  of  a  person  who  had 
died  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  about  six  weeks 
before  ;  in  doing  which  he  had  wounded  his 
hand.  For  a  fortnight,  it  is  added,  his  mind 
had  been  in  continued  suspense,  from  the 
idea  that  he  might  be  seized  with  symptoms 
of  liydrophobia ;  and  it  certainly  seems  very 
probable,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  the  ner- 
vous symptoms  alluded  to  may  have  been  in 
some  measure,  at  least,  determined  or  pro- 
duced by  this  accident. 


The  agonies  he  sufl'ered  Avcre  dreadful,' 
aiul  when  he  fainted  away  he  was  thought 
to  be  dead. 

As  in  other  instances  of  angina,  these 
attacks  were  at  first  brought  on  chielly  by 
motion,  "  especially  on  an  ascent,  either 
of  stairs  or  of  rising  ground."  The  aflec- 
tions  of  the  mind  that  were  chiefiy  injuri- 
ous were  anxiety  and  anger  ;  "  it  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  anxiety,  but  the  quantity 
of  it,  that  affected  him  ;  the  anxiety  about 
the  hiving  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  the  anxiety 
lest  an  animal  should  escape  before  he 
could  get  a  gun  to  shoot  it,"  brought  on 
an  attack  ;  "auger  brought  on  the  same 
complaint,  and  he  could  conceive  it  possi- 
ble for  that  passion  to  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  deprive  him  of  life  ;  but  what  was 
very  extraordinary,  the  more  tender  pas- 
sions of  the  mind  did  not  produce  it;" 
compassion,  admiration,  &c.,  might  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  tears,  "yet  the 
spasm  was  not  excited."  "He  ate  and 
slept  as  well  as  ever,  and  his  mind  was  in 
no  degree  depressed  ;  the  want  of  exercise 
made^him  grow  unusually  fat." 

Mrs.  Hunter,  in  writing  to  Jenner, 
called  the  disease,  even  at  this  stage, 
"flying  gout."^  We  have  already  seen 
what  Jenner  thought  of  it  several  years 
before.  Hunter  himself  was  probably 
familiar  AvithHeberden's  description,  and 
at  all  events  had  assisted  in  Heberden's 
inquiry  by  performing  the  examination  of 
the  very  remarkable  case  recorded  in  the 
"Medical  Transactions"  in  1772.  He 
himself  began  to  suffer  in  1773.  That  he 
had  realized  in  some  degree  the  danger  of 
his  position,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  He  had  indeed  no  unmanly 
fear  of  death,  and  was  far  too  busy  to 
occupy  himself  with  what  he  would  have 
regarded  as  weak  sentimentalisms  about 
himself  He  probably  avoided  the  subject 
deUberately,''  and  felt  himself  able  to  pur- 
sue all  his  various  occupations  with  the 
same  ardor  as  ever,  in  the  intervals  of 
sufiering.  But  he  was  deeply  sensible  of 
the  risk  to  which  he  ^v^lS  sometimes  ex- 
posed by  over-exertion,  and  still  more  by 
his  uncontrollable  temper  ;  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  "  his  life  was  in  the 
hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy 
and  tease  him;"*  a  remarkable  expres- 


1  This  is  the  personal  testimony  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  who  witnessed  this  attack, 
having  become  Hunter's  regular  assistant  in 
his  practice,  and  acted  for  him  during  his  ill- 
ness. It  is  probable,  but  not  expressly  stated, 
that  Home  also  was  a  witness  to  the  first  at- 
tack of  illness  in  1773,  as  he  was  then  a 
young  man  living  in  Hunter's  lionse. 

«  Palmer's  Life  of  John  Hunter,  p.  96. 

3  In  all  his  published  correspondence  there 
is  only  one  brief  allusion  to  his  own  illnesses, 
the  one  given  above  from  a  note  to  Jeuuer. 

*  Palmer,  iit  supra,  p.  119. 
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sion,  nnJ  a  sad  anticipation  of  tlie  actual 
ending, 

Tlie  close  of  178'J  broii<;iit  witli  it  a  new 
fiC'l  ol' complications,  wliicii  nia}'  i)c  briclly 
sninmarizcd  as  io.-s  of  memory,  and  viiri- 
ous  kmds  of  visnal  disturbance,  especially 
tlio  apparent  detlection  of  objects  from 
their  true  direction  ;  some  of  the  former 
subjective  sensations,  mentioned  in  the 
attack  of  1770,  returned  upon  him. 
"Dreams  had  the  stren^'th  of  reality,  so 
nuich  so  as  to  awaken  him  ;  the  disposi- 
tion to  sleep  was  a  good  deal  gone,  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  twenty-four  Ix'ing  as 
much  as  could  be  obtained.  Neither  the 
mind,  nor  the  reasoning  faculty,  however, 
were  affected  ;  indeed  he  reasoned  most 
acutely  in  regard  to  bis  own  visual  de- 
rangements, and  pursued  the  questions 
suggested  bj'  them  in  phj-siology  with  a 
keenness  which  was  quite  cbaracteristic. 

At  last  the  busy,  ever-active  mind  was 
to  cease  from  its  labors,  and  the  strong, 
much-enduring  bodily  frame,  wearied  out 
and  spent  in  tlie  service,  was  to  give  way. 
His  recover}'  from  this  indisposition  was 
less  perfect  than  from  any  of  the  others  ; 
he  ncvei"  lost  entirely  the  oblique  vision  ; 
his  memory  was  in  some  respects  evidently 
impaired,  and  the  spasms  became  more 
constant ;  he  never  went  to  bed  without 
their  being  brought  on  by  the  act  of  un- 
dressing himself ;  they  came  on  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  the  least  exertion  in 
conversation  after  dinner  was  attended  by 
them.  Even  operations  in  surgery  if  at- 
tended with  any  nicety,  now  produced 
the  same  effects. 

The  end  is  well  known.  There  is  rea- 
son to  think  it  was  almost  foreseen  by 
himself.  A  dispute  of  a  painful,  but  not, 
after  all,  of  a  very  serious  or  overwhelm- 
ing character,  had  embittered  his  relations 
with  the  governors  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital. On  the  loth  of  Octoljer,  179.3,  he 
determined  to  be  present  at  a  meeting, 
where,  however,  he  apprehended  a  per- 
sonal dispute.  He  expressed  to  a  friend 
the  feeling  that  such  a  dispute  might  be 
fatal  to  him,  but  went  nevertheless. 
Something  that  he  said  in  the  Board- 
room was  noticed,  and  flatly  contradicted. 
He  stopped,  left  the  room  in  a  silent  rage, 
and  had  just  time  to  gain  the  next  room, 
when  "  he  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell 
down  dead." 

The  appearances  in  the  dead  body  were 
complex.  The  pericardium  was  very  un- 
usually thickened  ;  the  heart  very  small, 
Its  muscular  substance  pale  ;  the  coronary 
arteries  were  converted  into  open  bony 
tubes ;  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  also  were  involved  in  a  similar  de- 
generation ;  the  aorta  was  dilated,  in  its 
ascending  part,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third.  The  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries 
within  the  cranium  were  also  bony,  and 
the  basilar  artery  "  had  opaque  white 


spots  very  generally  along  its  coats. "  The 
structure  of  the  brain  itself  was  normal. 

To  these  observations  of  what  may  be 
almost  called  historical  cases,  bearing 
upon  the  liict  of  sudden  death  and  its 
associated  symptoms,  I  will  add  only  a 
few  details  gathered  from  a  long  and  close 
observation  of  cardiac  diseases  in  g(.-neral. 

Apart  from  what  has  been  variously 
termed  cardiac  asthma,  dyspna^a,  or 
orthopnrjea,  whicli  in  many  cases  receives 
its  clear  explanation  froni  the  as-sociated 
states  eitlier  of  the  pulmonary  cii-cula- 
tion,  or  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  jjleuras, 
as  disclosed  by  physical  signs,  there  is 
often  an  element  of  subjective  abnormal 
sensation  present  in  cardiac  diseases 
which,  when  it  is  not  lo:;alized  through 
the  coincidence  of  pain,  is  a  specially 
indefinable  and  indescribable  sensation, 
almost  always  felt  to  be  such  by  the  pa- 
tient himself.  I  make  this  remark  de- 
liberately, as  the  result  of  experience,  and 
well  knowing  that  it  is  liable  to  be  brought 
into  question  in  particular  instances ; 
that,  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  Avhat  has 
been  described  under  the  titles  given  at 
the  commencement  of  this  pamgraph,  has 
been  inextricably  confounded  by  syste- 
matic writers  with  the  sensation,  or  group 
of  sensations,  to  which  I  refer.'  To  this 
group  of  sensations,  when  not  distinctly 
accompanied  by  local  pain,  I  have,  in 
various  instances,  given  the  name  of 
Angina  sine  dolore,  recognizing,  thereby, 
what  I  believe  to  be  its  true  diagnostic 
and  pathological  significance,  and  its 
alliance  with  the  painful  angina  of  Heber- 
den  ;  the  pain  in  which,  however,  as  Ave 
have  already  seen,  is  an  exceedinglj-  vari- 
able element,  both  in  degree  and  in  kind. 
This  painless,  or  at  least  not  definitely 
and  locally  painful,  angina,  is  found  in 
connection  with  every  kind  of  cardiac 
lesion  which  ends  in  death  (whether  sud- 
den or  not)  in  varying  proportions  ;  often 
associated  with  the  other  phenomena 
which  make  up  the  picture  of  a  confirmed 
case  of  organic  heart  disease  tending  to 
death,  but  not  rarely  also  under  circum- 
stances which  admit  of  its  being  sepa- 
rately described.  Among  the  valvular  le- 
sions of  the  heart,  incompetency  of  the  aor- 

'  "In  considering  this  subject,  we  must  not 
forget,"  writes  Dr.  Stokes,  "that  under  the 
name  angina  pectoris,  physicians  liave  in- 
cluded, and  still  include,  nian}^  examples  of 
diseases  which  vary  in  their  nature  and  com- 
binations. Well-marked  instances  of  the  af- 
fection as  described  by  Dr.  Latham,  are  rarely 
met  with ;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the 
purely  nervous  cases  noticed  by  Laennec.  / 
hare  never  seen  either  of  these  forms.  The  dis- 
ease which  in  this  country"  (Ireland?) 
"most  often  gets  the  name  of  anginapectoris, 
might  b(^  more  properly  designated  as  cardiac 
asthma."    Op.  cit.  p.  488. 
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tic  valves  is  llie  one  which  most  frequently  > 
o-ives  rise  chamcteiistically  to  this  pecu- 
fiar  fonn  of  suffering  ;  and  in  tiie  majority 
of  tlie  cases  in  which  it  arises  early  in  the 
course  of  aortic  valvular  disease  tlierc  is 
neither  dropsy,  or  lividity,  nor  hajmopty- 
sis ;  very  often  tliere  is  no  disease  ot  the 
lun"S  ascertainahle  by  pliysical  signs,  and 
in  particular  no  wheezing,  even  in  very 
severe  paroxysms  of  tliis  truly  cardiac 
anguish  or  indelinable  distress.   But  there 
is,1n  variable  degrees,  a  sensation  wliich 
can  only  be  called  anxiety  or  cardiac  op- 
pression; the  patient  acquires  a  haggard, 
almost  a  frightened  look,  and  from  his 
habitual  attitude  and  manner,  as  much 
as  from  anything  he  distinctly  declares  in 
-words,  it  becomes  evident  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  a  sense  of  insecurity  which  he 
cannot  possibly  express.    In  the  more 
aggravated  cases  the  loss  of  sleep  is  a 
senous  part  of  the  suffering,  and  patients 
will  sometimes  declare  that  they  are 
afraid  to  sleep,  lest  some  other  and  greater 
evil  than  tlie  loss  of  sleep  should  come 
upon  them ;    obviously  an  experience 
actually  acquired,  that  sleep  is,  in  this 
state,  sometimes  the  precursor,  and  appa- 
rently the  cause,  of  a  formidable  increase 
in  the  symptoms.    An  intelligent  patient 
in  this  condition  recently  put  the  ques- 
tion to  his  medical  attendant,  with  respect 
to  a  very  moderate  dose  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  proposed  to  be  given  after  many 
sleepless  nights,  whether  it  would  not  be 
''dangerous,"  i.  e.  (as  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  me),  whether  the  sleep  artifi- 
cially induced  might  not  be  the  means  of 
determining  an  attack  which  miglit  prove 
fatal.    When  sleep  is  obtained,  it  is  brief 
and  easily  disturbed,  often  by  frightful 
dreams  ;  and  when  these  occur  they  are 
mixed  up  with  the  sensations  of  an  ap- 
proaching paroxysm,  so  that  the  dream 
may  appear  to  be  tlie  actual  cause  of  the 
paroxysm.     An  assertion  of  the  patient 
just  alluded  to  was  that  he  "woke  up 
with  the  peculiar  sensation  on  him,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  check  it."     In  very 
extreme  cases,  which  are  often,  however, 
complicated  with  true  orthopnoea,  dropsy, 
and  other  more  recognized  cardiac  and 
respiratory  symptoms  of  secondary  ori- 
gin, the  patient  may  for  weeks  together 
be  unable  to  he  dovvn  or  to  take  ordinary 
rest,  and  on  the  other  hand  may  be  almost 
continually  /ia//-asleep ;  in  such  cases 
accidents  are  apt  to  occur,  from  the  pa- 
tient falling  forwards  in  a  fit  of  sheer 
exhaustion,  or  getting  burned  or  other- 
wise injured  while  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility.   Nor  are  more  distinctly  cerebral 
symptoms  wanting.     In  some  of  these 
cases  I  have  seen  attacks  closely  resem- 
bling epilepsy,  without  any  subsequent 
paralysis  ;  when,  however,  hemiplegia  or 
aphasic  symptoms  occur,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  they  are  due  to  more  distinctly 


organic  changes  in  the  nervous  centres ; 
and  usually  to  cerebral  embolism.  It 
would  be  vain  to  indicate  the  verbal  ex- 
pedients by  which  i)atients  endeavor  to 
describe  their  sensations,  when  found  in 
an  attack  of  this  paroxysmal  sud'ering. 
Palpitation,  and  breatlilessness  are  often 
alluded  to,  separately  or  together ;  but 
still  more  often  it  is  a  sense  of  "oppres- 
sion," or  of  "pressure,"  which  is  some- 
times described  as   if  the  chest  were 
actually  being  compressed  from  before 
backwards  ;  one  patient  described  it  as  a 
"kind  of  surging  up,"  which  came,  as  he 
thought,  from  the  bowels,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  feeling  of  wind,  and  also, 
I  suspect,   with  a  degree  of  hysteric 
globus,  rising,  as  he  described  it,  to  his 
throat,   and  causing  him   to  pant  for 
breath.    The  respiration  is  by  no  means 
necessarily   or  invariably  disturbed  in 
these  cases,  though  it  is  frequently  more  or 
less  quickened,  and  sometimes  the  oppo- 
site ;  in  certain  cases  the  respiration  is 
alternately    frequent    and    unfrequent  ; 
several  rapid  panting  or  gasping  respira- 
tions are  continued  over  half  a  minute  to- 
gether, and  are  gradually  succeeded  by  a 
corresponding  period  of  comparative  qui- 
escence, which  at  times  culminates  in  a 
positive  arrest  or  suspension,  for  a  time, 
of  a  respiratory  act  (see  the  narrative  of 
John  Hunter's  case  above  cited).' 

•  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Stokes, 
who  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  tlie  credit  of 
having  first  distinctly  realized,  and  clearly 
stated,  the  importance  of  this  type  of  respira- 
tion as  indicating  cardiac  disease  (especially 
weakened  action,  or  fatty  degeneration,  of 
the  fibre  of  the  heart)  should  have  so  com- 
pletely overlooked  the  case  of  John  Hunter, 
while  fixing  upon  the  symptoms  described  in 
Seneca's  case  as  characteristic  (see  riote,  p. 
676).    The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the 
now  numerous  dissertations,  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  on  the  "Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,"  as  it  has  been  called  on 
the  continent.    "  It  consists,"  says  Dr.  Stokes 
(op.  cit.  p.  324),  "in  the  occurrence  of  a  series 
of  inspirations,  increasing  to  a  maximum,  and 
then  declining  in  force  and  length,  until  a 
state  of  apparent  apnoca  is  established.  In 
this  condition  the  patient  may  remain  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  to  make  his  attend- 
ants believe  that  he  is  dead,  when  a  low  in- 
spiration, followed   by  one  more  decided, 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  ascending 
and  then  descending  series  of  inspirations." 
Probably  the  first  really  exact  description  of 
this  phenomenon  was  by  Dr.  Clieyne,  in  1818 
(Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  21G). 
The  peculiar  interest  and  value  of  Hunter's 
case,  however,  for  ns  consists  in  its  giving 
the  personal  impressions,  or  subjective  sensa- 
tions, of  that  great  physiologist  in  a  way  that 
no  merely  objective  description  could  efl'ect, 
'    and  wholly  apart  from  hypothesis.     It  is 
•    curious  to  observe  how  completely  Hunter's 
description  of  his  own  sensations  corresponds 
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Tliis  pceulifir  type  of  "suspirious,"  or 
iiTcgiihirly  si},'liiiij,',  ro.spimtioii  (as  it  luis 
Ih!i;ii  tcrincd;,  is  ho  liir  fliiiraclcrisLic  of 
tile  "iuijj;iiiii  sine  doiorci,"  tiiiit  1  cannot 
but  n'<j;anl  it  a.s  l)C'iiig  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  lesions  involving  tlie  respiration 
tiirougii  tlie  cardiac  nerves.  Wiieliier 
dependent  necessarily  on  cardiac  causes 
or  not,  however,  it  is  certainly  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  any  organic  lesion 
of  tlie  lungs  or  air-passages  ;  it  occurs,  as 
Dr.  Stokes  has  recorded,  "  witliout  any 
rale  or  sign  of  mechanical  obHlrucLioii." 
Fre(pieutly  the  irregularities  of  respira- 
tion do  not  go  beyond  a  few  quick  gasps, 
or  deep  sighing  inspirations,  at  a  time, 
and  the  period  of  apna-a,  or  of  rare  and 
slow  respiration,  is  correspondingly  short- 
ened ;  but  when  this  condition  of  the  res- 
piration, even  in  its  minor  degrees,  is 
associated  with  the  peculiar  look  of  inde- 
scrible  aiKjuinh,  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
arms  extended  or  tossed  about,  and  the 
whole  frame  showing  b}'  sheer  muscular 
restlessness  the  terrible  character  of  the 
wjony  (indicated  often  by  cries,  even  when 
without  local  or  jiositive  pain),  it  scarcely . 
requires  the  aid  of  a  verbal  description  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  angina  clear  to  the 
observer.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
remark  that  the  character  and  peculiarly 
altered  rln-thm  of  the  breathing  are  essen- 
tiall}^  distinct  from  the  laborious  but  more 
regular  and  at  the  same  time  noisy  respi- 
ration of  true  spasmodic  asthma  and  of 
asthmatic  bronchitis.  I  have  also  ob- 
served that  organic  and  valvular  deform- 
ities of  the  I'ight  side  of  the  heart,  even 
when  complicated  with  great  cyanosis, 
are  only  slightly  characterized  l^y  the 
symptoms  I  have  now  endeavored  to  in- 
dicate ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  diseases 
of  the  mitral  valve  are  less  apt  to  be  ac- 
companied by  this  form  of  angina  than 
those  of  the  aortic,  and  the  obstructive 
lesions  less  than  the  regurgitations.  Di- 
latation of  the  heart  in  its  more  aggra- 
vated forms,  however  caused,  and  aneu- 
risms (as  already  indicated)  arising  very 
near  the  heart,  or  projecting  into  the  peri- 
cardium, are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by 
considerable  degrees  of  anirina,  as  above 
described.  And  some  of  the  Avorst  cases 
I  have  seen  have  been  those,  in  whicli  the 
only  lesion  that  could  be  fairly  presumed 

with  Gealon's  commentary  on  a  notable  pass- 
a;^  in  Hippocrates,  where  a  certain  kind  of 
"rare  and  large"  respiration  is  descriljed  as 
"like  a  person  who  forgot  for  a  time  the  need 
of  breatliing,  and  then  suddenly  remem- 
bered." See  the  very  interesting  account  of 
the  most  ancient  observations  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie,  in  his  recent  Ad- 
dress in  Medicine  (British  Medical  .Journal, 
August  7,  1875,  p.  IGO)  in  whicli  tlicre  will 
also  be  found  a  brief  but  exact  account  of  the 
more  modern  theories  as  to  this  kind  of  re- 
spiratory disorder. 


to  exist  was  fatty  or  other  degeneration 
of  tile  (Ihre  of  the  iieart.  sometimes  with 
sonietinu's  witiiout,  direct  evidence  of 
moderate  or  slight  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle.'  As  in  the  case  of  the  locally 
painful,  or  neuralgic  angina,  the  n-hition 
of  the  symptoms  to  the  organic  legion  is 
by  no  means  constant,  even  when  the  lat- 
ter can  be  shown  to  be  jiresent,  and  to  be 
presumably,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms.  And  it  may  further  be 
artirmed,  that  the  essentially  paroxysmal 
character  of  Uiu»  anjEjina  is  such  as  to  lead 
us  inevitably  to  look  for  an  exjilanation 
of  it  Ijeyond  the  positive  and  iternianent 
organic  lesion  of  the  heart  or  aorta,  what- 
ever that  may  be  in  the  particular  case. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss, 
with  such  assistance  as  can  be  had  both 
from  clinical  observation  and  from  plivsi- 
ological  pathology,  the  extremely  obsc'ure 
subject  of  the  mode  in  which  the  innerva^ 


'  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  a  much  valued 
friend  and  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Scotland,  wlio  died  at  tlie  age  of 
forty-one,  after  a  gradually  progressive  illness 
watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  with 
full  fore-knowledge  of  its  character  and  proba- 
ble termination,  the  beats  of  the  heart  fre- 
quently numbered  as  low  as  22-24  in  the 
minute ;  and  I  have  counted  them  as  low  as 
18,  without  any  marked  irregularity.  The 
radial  pulse  was  at  these  times  exceedingly 
soft  and  small,  but  although  the  suffering 
was  at  times  intense,  it  was  not  usually  ac- 
companied by  positive  definable  pain,  at  least 
until  the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  the  dis- 
ease, wlien  (the  patient  not  being  at  the  time 
under  my  own  immediate  observation)  I  had 
the  testimony  of  a  well-informed  medical 
friend  as  to  the  really  angina-like  character 
of  the  paroxysms.  The  suspirious  respiration 
was  always  present  in  the  more  considerable 
paroxysms  of  suffering,  and  was  usually  not 
altogether  absent.  There  were  on  several 
occasions  very  alarming  pseudo-apoplectic  or 
slight  epileptic  attacks,  without  permanent 
disorder  either  of  the  intellectual  functions  or 
of  voluntary  movement.  Although  this  truly 
noble-minded  and  self-denying  man  pursued 
the  work  of  his  life  up  to  the  very  verge  of 
sudden  fainting  or  death  in  the  pulpit,  j'et 
his  death  in  the  end  was  by  no  means  sud- 
den, but  rather  a  lingering  agony.  The  en- 
tire duration  of  his  fatal  illness  was  under 
two  years,  and  he  continued  at  his  post,  with 
some  interruptions,  until  about  eight  months 
before  his  death,  which  hajipened  in  January, 
1865.  Up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death  he 
maintained  his  pastoral  connection  with  his 
congregation  by  means  of  letters,  some  of 
which  have  been  published,  and  show  all  the 
power  of  a  robust  mind  under  the  guidance 
of  Christian  principle  and  hope.  Dr.  Walshe, 
who  saw  this  case  with  me  in  consultation, 
agreed  with  me  in  considering  it  one  probably 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hc^art ;  but  there 
was  no  post-mortem  examination. 
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lion  of  the  heart  is  affected  in  Cardiac 
An^'ina— in  other   words,   the  ulttmuie 
patkologii  or  pathognny  of  the  affection.  We 
have  seen  that  the  dolor  pectoris,  or  an- 
o-ina  pectoris,  of  Ileherden  was  specially 
distin;niishcd  hy  him  from  all  those  pains 
in  the" chest  which  were  regarded  as  due 
to  inflammation,  accompanied  or  followed 
hy  or'^anic  changes  corresponding  with 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process.    In  other  words,  the  essen- 
tial pathology  of  angina,  according  to 
Heberden,  was  that  of  a  neurosis.  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  only  just  rendering 
of  the  argument  of  this  great  physician, 
when  he  assigned  to  angina  pectoris  a 
place  among  the  distensiones,  or  spasms. 
Later  observers  and  pathologists  have 
been  much  exercised  in  the  attempt  to 
resolve  the  question,   whether  sudden 
death,   occurring    under    such  circum- 
stances, is  from  spasm,  or  from  paralysis, 
of  the  heart ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  no  such  question  was,  otherwise  than 
remotely,  involved  in  Heberden's  argu- 
ment.   That  argument  was  directed  to- 
wards a  very  practical  and  real  conchx- 
sion,  and  was  not  at  all,  we  may  well 
suppose,  intended  to  foreclose  questions 
of  physiological  pathology,  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  tiie  evidence  before  us,  were  not 
before  his  mind,  or,  at  least,  not  matured 
for  discussion  at  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote.    Angina  pectoris  had  to  be  placed 
carefully  apart  from  the  pyrexice  and  the 
phlecpnaske ;  had  any  doubt  been  left  open 
on  this  subject,  the  dolor  pectoris  would 
have  been  considered  as  demanding  the 
treatment  of  all  so-called  inflammatory 
pains  in  that  day— large  and  repeated 
bleedings,    vomitings,    purgiugs,  «&c.' 
Hence  the  anxious  cave  with  which  He- 
berden insisted  on  the  paroxysmal  and 
non-febrile  character  of  the  pain,  and  on 
the  collateral  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  bring  it  into  the  great  group  of  the 
spasms;  e.  g.    suhito- accedit,  ctrecediV — 
"  in  ipsa  accessione  indsiis  non  concitatur," 
&c.    It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  argu- 
ment in  detail  ;  possibly,  indeed,  the  de- 
tails might  be  open  to  question  in  some 
instances.    But  on  endeavoring,  as  Dr. 
Latham  has  donu,  to  grasp  the  essential 
principles  of  the  argument,  as  seen  through 
a  somewhat  obsolete  phraseology,  we  may 
readily  assent  to  them,  even  if  we  should 
suppose  that  Heberden,  in  his  desire  to 
prove  angina  pectoris  a  neurosis.,  mny 
have  somewhat  neglected  the  evidence  of 
its  being  often  associated  with  organic 
disease.'^   He  found  in  the  suddenness  of 

'  Angina  pectoris,  quantum  adhuc  illius 
naturam  int<;ll(!xi,  ad  distdnsionem,  non  autem 
ad  inllammationom,  vidotur  pertincre.  .  .  . 
Sanguinis  missio,  vomitus,  et  purgantia  mihi 
visa  sunt  aliena. — Cnnnn.  uCi  supra. 

*  IIo  refers,  however,  to  several  cases  which 


the  paroxysms,  in  the  apparent  good 
health  of  the  intervals,  in  the  relief  often 
afforded  by  stimulants  and  by  opium,  the 
basis  of  his  pathology  of  angina;  and  we 
may  easily  admit  that  some  cases,  at 
least,  of  the  typical  angina  of  Heberden 
must  have  been  fairly  open  to  th<;  con- 
struction of  being  cases  of  spasm,  and 
nothing  more.    But  we  now  know  that 
this  typical  angina  is  only  the  culminating 
form  of  a  group  of  symptoms,  which,  in 
their  less  pronounced,  less  deOnitcly  pain- 
ful, and  more  complicated  forms,  are 
found  to  permeate  the  whole  field  of  car- 
diac pathology  and  diagnosis.    The  an- 
gina which  consists  purely  of  a  paroxysm 
of  pain,  and  of  a  paroxysm  which  kills 
suddenly  and  instantaneously,  is  rare  ; 
but  the  angina  which  consists  of  a  ten- 
dency to  paroxysmal  aggravations  (not 
always  purely  of  pain),  superinduced 
upon,  and  complicating,  the  other  symp- 
toms and  sequelfB  of  cardiac  organic  dis- 
eases, is  matter  of  every-day  experience. 
In  both  forms  there  occurs  occasionally  a 
paroxysm  which  ends  in  death  ;  but  in 
the  second  form  death  is  less  frequently 
instantaneous  and  unexpected,  both  be- 
cause the  paroxysms  are  individually  less 
intense,  and  because  the  fatal  result, 


seemed  to  him  to  imply  the  existence  of  or- 
ganic change ;  and  to  one  only,  in  which  "a 
very  skilful  anatomist  could  discover  no  fault 
in  the  heart,  in  the  valves,  in  the  arteries,  or 
in  the  neighboring  veins,  excepting  some 
small  rudiments  of  ossification  in  the  aorta. 
Nor  were  any  indications  of  disease  found  in 
the  brain."    There  is  no  douht  that  Heber- 
den's personal  experience  of  angina  was  al- 
most purely  clinical,  not  pathological;  hut  it 
has  the  advantage,  for  us,  of  being  stated  in 
language  singularly  terse,  exact,  and  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  prejudice.  Heberden 
claims,  in  his  Commentaries,  to  have  seen 
nearly  a  hundred  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  of 
which  three  were  in  women.    One  was  a  boy 
twelve  years  old,  "who  had  something  re- 
sembling this  affection."    All  the  rest  were 
in  men  near  or  past  the  fiftieth  year  of  their 
age.    At  the  time  of  his  first  paper,  in  1768, 
H°eberden  had  "  never  seen  one  opened,  who 
had  died  of  it.    Most  of  those,"  ho  adds, 
"with  whose  cases  I  had  been  acquainted 
were  buried  before  I  heard  that  they  were 
dead."    The  case  specially  alluded  to  above 
was  almost  certainly  that  of  the  "Unknown," 
Avho,  in  April,  1772,  wrote  to  Heberden  a 
minute  account  of  his  symptoms,  and  dying 
suddenly  about  three  weeks  thereafter,  was 
found  to  have  left  in  his  will  express  instruc- 
tions that  Heberden  should  be  informed  of 
his  death,  with  the  view  of  having  his  body 
examined.    This  was  accordingly  done  by 
John  Hunter,  and  it  is  this  case  to  which  Dr. 
Jenner  alludes,  when  he  says  that  he  can 
almost  certainlv  affirm  that  the  coronary  ar- 
teries were  not  examined.    The  case  was 
recorded  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical 
Transactions. 
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wlieii  it  uvrivcs,  is  brouglit  about  in  part 
by  other  causi'H  tluin  tlic  iiuim'diatc  cauHCH 
of  the  paroxysm.  Am!  even  if  sve  fshonld 
maintain  tliat  J'aUd  angina  is  always  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  organic  changes,' 
tlierc  would  still  remain  to  he  explained 
tliese  unquestionable  facts,  viz.  :  1,  Pain, 
suddenly  coming  and  going ;  2.  The 
paroxysmal  character  of  the  symptoms, 
other  than  pain  ;  3.  Absolutely  sudden 
death  in  a  fc^w  eases.  On  these  grounds, 
now  as  in  the  time  of  lleberden,  we  may 
assuredly  claim  for  angina  pectoris  a 
place  among  the  newoscs,  even  while  the 
admission  is  freely  made  that  the  element 
of  nruronis  is  otten  superinduced  upon 
organic,  too  often  indeed  incurable,  dis- 
ease in  the  heart  itself,  or  in  its  nutrient 
vessels,  or  in  the  tirst  part  of  the  aorta. 

Certain  authorities  have  treated  of  an- 
gina pectoris  as  a  form  of  visceral  neural- 
gia, or  "  liypcrBesthesia"^  (Romberg)  of 
the  cardiac  plexus.  The  latter  U\rm  (as 
Dr.  Anstie  has  well  pointed  out)  is  essen- 
tially a  bad  one  ;  the  former,  in  the  case 
of  typical  angina,  is  perhaps  admissible, 
Aiewing  the  disease  from  the  side  of  the 
pain  alone  ;  but  it  errs  both  by  excess  and 
by  defect,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
pain  of  the  severe  form  implied  in  the 
term  neuralgia  is  not  alwaj's  the  central 
or  exclusive  phenomenon,  even  of  the 
cases  ending  in  sudden  deatli ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  form  of  cardiac  pain, 
OT  i^seudo-angintv^  (as  it  has  been  termed) 


'  Eulenburg  refers  to  Desportes,  in  Lartigue 
— "De  I'Angino  de  Poitrine,"  p.  78,  Paris, 
184G  ;  Surmay,  L'Union  Medicale,  xxxi.,  No. 
80,  p.  34;  for  evidence  of  angina  without 
disease  of  the  heart.  Anstie,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Neuralgia,  pp.  G9,  70,  details,  briefly,  a 
fatal  case,  in  wliieli  ''not  the  slightest  organic 
heart  miscliief  could  bo  detected,  either  dur- 
ing life  or  after  death."  Latliam  has  also 
recorded  cases  where  the  appearances  after 
death  were,  at  least,  of  very  questionable  and 
doubtful  character.  But  it  is  diflicult  to 
prove  a  negative  by  isolated  instances  which 
are  opposed  to  the  general  results  of  patho- 
logical research.  [I  met  with  a  marked  case, 
in  1870,  in  wliich  autopsy  sliowed  no  disease 
of  tlie  heart,  except  a  comparatively  slight 
fatty  degeneration  in  some  portions. — II.] 

*  "Pain  has  been  described  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  on  nervous 
diseases  as  a  hypeneslhcsia.  Yet  tliere  is 
really  very  little  difficulty  in  convincing  our- 
selves, if  we  institute!  a  tliorougli  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  that  pain  is  certainly  not  a 
hypera3sthesia,  or  excess  of  ordinary  sensory 
function,  but  something  which;  if  not  the 
exact  opposite  of  this,  is  very  nearly  so." — 
Anstie  on  Neuralgia,  p.  2  et  soq. 

'  "  Genuine  angina  pectoris  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  rare  affection.  On  the  otiior  hand,  I 
almost  (kiilij  meet  with  a  form  of  complaint 
combining  in  a  minor  degree  many  of  the 
characters  of  angina  ;  and  to  this  imitation  of 


]  is  not  infrequent,  which  has  most  of  the 
attributi's  of  a  neuralgia  in  the  highest 
i  pos^^ible  degree,  and  which,  though "emi- 
;  nently  paroxysmal,  is  by  no  ineai.s  apt  to 
I  lead  to  sudden  death  or  to  any  grave 
consequences  whatever.  Tliis  admission, 
which  is  very  candidly  and  lully  made  by 
the  late  Dr.  Anstie'  in  his  intere.sting 
dissertation  upon  the  subject,  appears  to 
me  a  very  cogent  reason  lor  maintaining, 
r.ither  than  consenting  to  forego,  the  now 
well-known  t(,'rm  angina  pectoris,  for 
which  he  entertains  so  strong  an  aversion, 
but  which  is,  nevertheless,  quite  indis- 
pensable to  us,  as  carrying  the  impress  of 
a  long  line  of  personal  observations,  ex- 
tending back  to  that"  molestus  quidam  an- 
gor,"  which  Morgagni  has  described  as 
having  suddenly  terminated  the  life  of  a 
Venetian  woman  in  1707.  And  if  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  name  "angina  pec- 
toris" has  sometimes  been  used  in  ignor- 
ance, or  rather  (from  disregard  of  ])tirelj' 
clinical  experience)  in  a  way  really  ob- 
jectionable and  tending  to  confusion,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  term  "  neui'algia" 
is  beset  with  theoretical  interpretations 
wluch  tend  to  bias  both  clinical  and  pa- 
thological research.  AVe  have  endeavon  d 
in  the  preceding  pages  to  give  an  impar- 
tial statement  of  a  wide  range  of  phe- 
nomena, into  which  a  neuralgic  element 
enters  in  various  proportions.  A  consist- 
ent theory  must  take  account  of  that  ele- 
ment, but  will  not  allow  it  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  entire  field. 

Anotber  question  that  requires  con- 
sideration is,  the  nature  of  the  disorders 
in  connection  with  motor  nerves  which 
unquestionably  occur  in  angina  i)cctoris. 
Here,  again,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  vague  and  often  quite  fruitless 
discussions,  indicated  by  the  general 
terms  spasm,  paralysis,  hj-pei'kinesis,  &c., 
and,  among  the  older  authors,  asthma 
convulsivura,  stenocardia,  syncope  angi- 
nosa,  &c. 

A  third  department  of  the  inquiry,  less 
generally  entertained,  inasmuch  as  the 
phenomena  to  which  it  refers  arc  less 
constant,  is  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  the  cardiac  symptoms  in  angina 


the  true  disease  I  propose  to  give  the  name 
of  pseudo-angina.  I  believe  that  herein  lies 
the  explanation  of  Lacnncc's  notion  (so  dis- 
cordant with  the  experience  of  English  ob- 
servers) that  angina  pectoris  is  of  very  fre- 
qu(!nt  occurrence." — Walslie,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Great  Vessels,  4th  edit.,  1873,  p. 
208.  Compare  the  observations  on  Diagnosis 
in  p.  G70,  of  present  chapter. 

'  On  Neuralgia,  and  the  Diseases  that  re- 
semble it,  by  F.  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  1871 ;  pp. 
G3,  G4.  The  first  sketch  of  this  most  valuable 
treatise,  contributed  by  the  much-lamented 
author  to  the  present  work  in  18G8,  contains 
no  detailed  reference  to  angina  pectoris. 
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pectoris,  ami  those  cerobro-spinal  mani- 
festations wliich  sometimes  occur,  and 
wbicli  we  saw  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  John  Iluutcr. 

Is  it  possible  to  give  any  account^  ot 
these  three  orders  of  phenomena  which 
shall  be  consistent  aud  intelligible,  which 
shall  be  founded  on  positive  facts  and 
well-ordered  experients,  and  shall  thus 
fuim  the  purposes,  even  provisionally,  ot 
a  reasonable  theory  of  angina  pectoris  i 
In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  physiologi- 
cal researches  which  are  still  very  inconi- 
plete,  and  even  to  clinical  facts  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  tested  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  independent  observers.  But 
it  certainly  seems  as  though  some  large 
and  fruitful  lines  of  research  had  recently 
been  opened  up  amid  much  darkness  and 
confusion.  . 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton'  the  clini- 
cal observation  of  a  fact  which,  besides 
its  therapeutic  consequences  (to  be  after- 
wards considered),  may  be  regarded  as 
shedding  a  new  light  upon  the  pathology 
of  angina  pectoris.  In  investigating  a 
case  of  rheumatic  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves  (obstruction  and  regurgitation), 
with  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  consider- 
able hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  he  found 
that  during  the  angina-like  paroxysms  of 
pain  to  which  the  patient  was  subject,  the 
sphygmograph  invariably  showed  a  great 
diminution  in  the  ampUtude  of  tlie  pulse- 
wave,  with  blunting  of  the  apex,  slow  or 
greatly  postponed  recoil,  and  obliteration 
of  the  dicrotic  wave  ;  the  ordinary  pulse 
of  the  individual  (at  least  in  the  right 
radial  artery)  being  characterized  by  a 
very  ample  and  instantaneous  upstroke,  a 
pointed  apex,  a  rapid  recoil,  and  a  dis- 
tinct though  not  exaggerated  dicrotic 
wave.  Repeated  experiments  convinced 
Dr.  Brunton  that  these  altered  characters 
of  the  pulse  were  due  to  an  increased  ten- 
sion in  the  systemic  arteries  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  that  this  increased  tension 
was  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  owing  to  "  con- 
traction of  the  small  systemic  vessels,  so 
sudden  and  so  great  as  to  deserve  the 


'  Lancet,  July  27,  1867,  p.  97 ;  Journal  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  v.  p.  92 ; 
Trans,  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  vol. 
iii.  p.  191.  The  case,  which  is  fully  recorded 
in  the  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  was 
that  of  a  man  aged  twenty-six,  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  under  Pro- 
fessor Maclagan,  on  Dec.  7,  1866 ;  and  sphyg- 
mographio  observations,  begun  at  his  in- 
stance, were  continued  under  Prof.  Bennett, 
to  whom  the  case  was  transferred  on  Feb.  1, 
1867.  There  were  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  violent  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  besides 
the  angina-pain.  The  aconite  and  digitalis 
were  ordered  by  Professor  Maclagan ;  the 
small  bleedings  by  Professor  Bennett. 
VOL.  u.— 44 


name  of  spasmodic.'"    Following  up  this 
line  of  observation,  and  being  aware  that 
Dr.  B.  W.  Eiciiardson^  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Gamgec"  had  perl'ormed  numerous  experi- 
ments wliicli  showed  tbat  nitrite  of  amyl, 
wlieii  inlialed  in  small  quantities,  had  tbe 
cllect  of  remarkably  lessening  arterial 
tension  by  diminishing  the  contraction  of 
the  arterioles,  Dr.  Brunton  was  led  to 
employ  this  substance  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  symptoms  in  this  case,  and 
had  the  great  satistiiction  not  only  of  find- 
ing that  almost  immediate  ease  was  given 
in°the  severer  paroxysms,  but  that  the 
observations  previously  made  on  tbe  rela- 
tion of  the  paroxysm  to  increased  vascu- 
lar tension,  were  enphasized  (so  to  speak) 
by  the  action  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl.  Tor 
when  in  the  severest  paroxysms  the  pulse 
was  almost  annihilated  to  the  linger 
(though  still  regular  and  somewhat  ac- 
celerated), thirteen  drops  of  the  nitrite  of 
amyl  inhaled  from  a  cloth  produced,  in 
one  minute  and  twenty  seconds,  a  de- 
cided effect  at  once  on  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  and  on  the  pain  ;  while 
one  or  two  smaller  doses,  repeated  over 
sixteen  minutes,  restored  the  amplitude 
of  the  pulse-wave,  and  entirely  removed 
the  pain.    It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
multiply  details,  especially  as  regards 
doubtful  points.^   The  experiment  was 

•  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  uhi  supra,  p.  199.  A 
lithograph,  with  eleven  tracings  in  different 
states  of  the  patient,  is  given,  on  which  the 
description  in  the  text  is  founded. 

*  Dr.  Richardson's  numerous  and  valuable 
reports  of  experiments  on  antesthetic  vapors, 
and  on  nitrite  of  amyl,  from  1863  onwards 
(brought  in  successive  years  before  the  Brit. 
Association  of  Science),  determined  the  power 
of  this  substance  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and 
paralyzing  agent,  and  made  numerous  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  probable  curative  value  in 
tetanus,  asthma,  and  other  spasmodic  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Richardson  also  repeated,  and 
investigated  scientifically,  Guthrie's  acci- 
dental observation  in  1859,  as  to  its  effect  in 
dilating  the  capillaries  ;  and  he  inferred  that 
this  effect  was  due  to  its  paralyzing  th^  ar- 
terioles through  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

3  Dr.  Gamgee's  (unpublished)  experiments 
were  made  with  the  sphygmograph  and  htemo- 
dynamometer,  and  led  directly  to  Dr.  Brun- 
ton's  trials  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  in  angina, 
by  demonstrating  in  animals  and  in  man  its 
action  in  lessening  arterial  tension. 

<  There  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  show 
that  a  partial  restoration  of  the  original  form 
of  the  pulse-tracing,  which  was  shown  to 
correspond  to  a  remission,  but  not  cessation, 
of  the  paroxysm  under  nitrite  of  amyl,  was 
due  to  the  persistence  of  abnormal  tension  in 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  after  the  systemic 
had  been  relieved.  The  pain,  under  such 
circumstances,  "disappeared  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  cardiac  region,  the  neck,  and  the 
arm,  but  remained  persistent  at  a  point  about 
two  inches  to  the  inside-  of  the  right  nii^plo 
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repeated  siiflTieiontl}'  often  to  sliow  that  i 
in  this  palieiiL  at  kast,  increased  arterial 
tensi(ai  and  an-'ina-spasni  were  constantly  I 
associated,  and  that  agents  which  pro-  i 
duced  diniiniition  ol"  the  arterial  tension  I 
always  relieved  the  paroxysms.    Among  j 
these  agents,  it  is  to  he  noted  (though  j 
none  was  nearly  so  powerful  as  nitrite  of 
amyl),  small  blood-lettings  (of  four  ounces) 
were  iound  to  e.\ercise  a  noted  inliuencc. 
Digitalis,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
rather  to  aggravate  the  pain,  and  'joth 
digitalis  and  aconite  made  the  pulse  in- 
termit, which  was  never  the  ca^-e  with 
the  nitrite.   On  the  whole,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  notwithstanding  certain  un- 
avoidable deficiencies,  the  experiment  is 
as  complete  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  a  correlation 
of  some  kind  between  angina-paroxysms 
and  increased  arterial  tension,  in  at  least 
one  clearly-defined  case  of  organic  car- 
diac disease.' 

Many  other  experiments,  both  on  man 
and  on  animals,  have  been  performed, 
which  amply  confirm  the  action  attributed 
to  the  nitrite  of  amyl  in  this  case.  The 
therapeutical  part  of  the  subject  will  re- 
ceive consideration  afterwards ;  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  sufncient  to  say  that  tlie 
relaxing  effect  of  the  vapor  on  the  arte- 
rioles, and  its  efficacy,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  in  greatly  and  instantly  relieving 
the  breast-pang,  have  been  placed  beyond 
reasonable  douljt. 

The  points  still  open  to  further  investi- 
gation seem  to  be  these :  It  is  as  yet  not 
proved  that  all  the  forms,  and  all  cases  of 
angina,  are  characterized  by  increased  ar- 
terial tension  during  the  paroxysm.  If, 
indeed,  there  be  cases  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  the  original  description  of 
Ilebcrden,  cases  in  which  (the  heart  being 
to  stcthoscopic  and  physical  examination 
normal)  "the  pulse  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  pain,"  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
to  have  sphj^graographic  observations  of 
such  apparently  uncomplicated  angina- 
paroxysms.    But  we  have  already  ex- 


So  long  as  this  condition  remained 
the  pain  was  almost  certain  to  return." — 
Clin.  Trans.  Hi.  p.  199. 

'  It  is  to  1)6  observed,  tliat  althongh  tlie 
diagnosis  actually  made  was  that  of  aortic 
obstruction  and  regurgitation  without  aneurism, 
and  altliough  this  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  physical  signs,  and  particularly  tlie 
murmurs,  described  in  tlio  report,  the  re- 
marlcablo  dilTerenco  in  tlio  spliygmographio 
tracings  of  tlie  two  radial  pulses  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  leaving  a  doubt  oj^en  as  to  the 
negative  part  of  tlie  diagnosis.  On  tlio  other 
liand,  aneurism,  if  present,  may  have  been 
responsible  in  part  for  the  definite  character 
of  the  pain,  which  is  usually  not  so  well 
marked  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  sim- 
ply. 


pressed  doubts  of  the  existence  of  Buch 
cases ;  at  all  events,  the  one  recorded  by 
Dr.  Brunton  is  not  such  a  case,  but  rather 
one  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  arte- 
rial tension  must  be  regarded  as  wholly 
abnormal,  being  influenced  by  the  fact  of 
aortic  regurgitation,  a  strictly  mechanical 
cause  of  permanently  anrl  morbidly  UmercO 
blood-pressure  in  the  art(;rie8. 

But  again  :  Supposing  it  proved  that  a 
suddenly-developed  and  decided  increase 
in  the  arterial  tension  is  a  characteristic, 
or  even  an  essential  feature  of  the  true 
angina-paroxysm,  wc  may  still  regard  it 
as  an  open  question  whether  the  change 
in  the  blood-pressure  is  to  be  attributed 
entirely  in  such  cases  to  contraction  of  the 
arterioles,  or  partly  also  to  changes  in  the 
innervation  of  the  heart  itself,  which 
would  account  at  once  for  tlie  pain  and 
for  the  sudden  death  which  sometimes 
occurs  during  the  attack  ?  Dr.  Brunton 
has  himself  pointed  out  a  fact  which  tells 
in  this  direction,  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  reasonings  by  which  he  supports 
the  theory  of  vaso-iiiotor  derangement 
ending  in  spasm  of  the  arterioles  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  paroxysm.  The  ex- 
periments of  Marey  and  others  have  shown 
that  the  effect  of  high  blood-pressure  in 
the  arteries,  per  se,  is  to  retard  the  pulse ; 
while  diminished  arterial  tension  arising 
from  relaxation  of  the  artferioles  (as  in 
fever,  or  in  capillary  congestion  from  the 
effect  of  external  warmth)  increases  the 
frequcnc}'^  of  the  heart's  contractions. 
Islow  in  the  case  alluded  to,  what  actually 
took  place  was  exactly  the  reverse  of 
•what  might  have  been  expected  on  the 
theory  aljove  mentioned.  During  the  se- 
verest paroxj'sms,  Avhen  arterial  tension 
was  at  its  height,  the  pulse  was  small  and 
ra2nd,  and  when  the  pain  and  spasm  had 
been  subdued  by  the  inhalation  of  the 
nitrite,  the  pulse  diminished  in  frequency 
Avhile  regaining  strength  and  volume. 
Dr.  Brunton  considers  these  phenomena 
as  indicating  "a  derangement  of  the  car- 
diac regulating  apparatus,  producing 
quickened  instead  of  slowed  pulsation." 
further  oljservations,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  required  before  it  can  be  safelj'  as- 
sumed that  either  vaso-motor  derange- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  or  disorder  of  me 
cardiac  innervation  on  the  other,  is  the 
primary  or  essential  phenomenon  of  true 
angina  pectoris  ;  although  we  may  proba^ 
bly  take  it  as  provisionally  established 
that  some  law  of  intimate  relation  exists 
between  increased  blood-pressure  in  the 
arteries  and  certain  forms,  at  least,  of  the 
angina  paroxysm. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  Dr.  Brunton 's 
observations,  for  us,  consists  not  in  his 
having  finally  settled  the  nature  of  this 
relation,  but  in  his  having  shown  that  a 
remedy  which  has  the  remarkaljle  power 
of  instantly  diminishing  arterial  tension 
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has  also  a  correspoucling  and  almost 
eciuallv  instantaneous  control  over  those 
paroxysms  of  angina  in  which  increased 
arterial  tension  is  known  to  occur.  We 
shall  recur  to  this  subject  when  speakuig 
of  treatment. 

Meantime  it  seems  necessary  to  observe  . 
that  Dr  Brunton  had  been  anticipated,  I 
in  scver"al  quarters,  in  the  merely  specu- 
lative attempt  to  connect  the  symptoms  ot 
an<-ina  pectoris  with  vaso-motor  changes. 
Tims  Traube'  had  argued  that  the  dnnm- 
ished  volume  and  increased  teusion  shown 
in  the  arteries  in  many  attacks  ot  steno- 
cardia are  to  be  viewed,  in  connection 
with  the  increased  rate  of  the  pulse  and 
the  feeling  of  anxiety  (angstgefuhl),  as 
related  to  an  increased  stimulation  oi  the 
nerve-centre  of  the  vaso-motor  system. 
Cahen^  had  treated  at  length  of  various 
neuralgic  affections  (including  trifacial 
neural"-ia,  and  various  painful  affections 
of  the  pelvic  organs)  as  affections  of  the 
vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  attended  by 
congestion ;  and  lie  referred  angina  pec- 
toris to  the  same  category,  and  indicated 
arsenic  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  such 
cases,  without,  however,  adding  anything 
important  to  the  symptomatology  of  an- 
gina.   Landois'  had  made  a  somewhat 
similar  generalization  as  to  some  cases  of 
excessive  nervous  palpitation,  which  he 
rcarded  as  being  a  vaso-motor  angina 
pectoris.    Finally,  Notlmagel,  in  a  very 
ingenious  and  interesting  contribution  to 
the  clinical  study  of  the  "vaso-motor 
neuroses,"  devotes  an  entire  article*^  to 
the  special  consideration  of  "Angina 
Pectoris  vaso-motoria,"  upon  the  basis  of 
five  detailed  cases  (without  special  sphyg- 
mographic  observations).     But  the  de- 
tails of  Nothnagel's  cases  will  show  that, 
however  closely  some  of  the  subjective 
symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  may  be  sim- 
ulated by  a  purely  vaso-motor  lesion, 
there  are  some  very  striking  differences 
between  the  disease  so  induced  and  the 
true  angina  pectoris  of  Ilebcrden.  For— 
1st,  in  the  greater  number  of  Nothnagel's 
cases  the  disease  yielded  easily  to  very 
simple  treatment,  and  in  none  was  there 
a  fatal  issue,  or  even,  apparently,  much 
real  apprehension  of  immediate  or  urgent 
danger;  2dly,  the  sensations  in  the  ex- 
tremities (deadness,  coldness,  formica- 
tion, not  pain)  were  usually  present  in  all 
the  extremities  indifferently,  and  prececZed 

*  Die  Symptome  der  Krankheiten  des  Res- 
pirations- und  Circnlations-apparatus,  p.  41. 
(Ref.  in  Rothnagel's  article,  infra.) 

*  Archives  G6n6rales  de  M6decine,  1863, 
vol.  ii.  p.  5G4. 

'  Correspondenz-Blatt  fiir  Psychiatrie,  1866 
(quoted  by  Nothnagel). 

*  Deutsches  Archiv.  fiir  Klinische  Medizin, 
vol.  3,  xiv.  p. 309.  Compare  also  vol.  2,  p.  190, 
Case  VII. 


the  palpitations  and  the  cardiac  uneasi- 
ness by  some  minutes  ;  3dly,  the  specially 
cardiac  or  other  internal  sensations  were, 
a  very  distressing  sense  of  palpitation, 
attended  by  anxiety,  and  sometimes  by 
vertigo,  or  incipient  faintness  ;  4thly,  iu 
one  of  these  cases  only  was  the  pulse-rate 
decidedly  altered,  and  iu  that  case  it  was 
diminished  from  84  to  04— (50  during  the 
attack  ;  5thly,  pain  was  either  absent,  or 
assumed  little  prominence  among  the 
symptoms ;  Gthly,  the  scusation  of  im- 
pending death  was  evidently  connedecZ 
with,  und  prohuhly  caused  by,  the  palpita- 
tion (in  Heberden's  most  characteristic 
case  above  quoted,'  as  also  probably  in 
John  Hunter's  case,  the  very  opposite  of 
this  was  the  fact ;  the  feeling  was  of  "a 
pause  in  the  operations  of  nature  for  per- 
haps three  or  four  seconds").  Ttlily, 
several  of  the  cases  recorded  were  below 
the  typical  age  (30,  38,  39,  4G),  and  one 
only  above  it  (63) ;  that  one  being  a  wo- 
man.   The  lesson,  therefore,  taught  by 
Nothnagel's  cases  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, that  typical,  still  less  that  fatal,  an- 
gina pectoris  is  always  to  be  regarded  as 
due  to  vaso-motor  spasm,  but  rather  that, 
under  certain  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
system,  a  sudden  check  to  the  circulation 
iu  the  extremities,  determined  by  vaso- 
motor spasm,  may  become  cause  of  au 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  palpitation, 
and  i^sewcZo-angina ;  the  disease  so  in- 
duced, however,  being  devoid  of  the  char- 
acteristic pains  and  the  more  aggravated 
phenomena  of  fatal  angina ;  and  that  in 
such  cases  heat,  and  mild  counter-irrita- 
tion of  the  surface,  have  almost  complete 
power  to  control  both  the  external  and 
internal  .  manifestations  ;   the  prognosis 
being  (according  to  N.)  entirely  favor- 
able.   At  the  same  time,  although  we 
cannot  admit  that  Nothnagel's  cases  were 
genuine  cases  of  Heberden's  angina,  they 
are  very  instructive,  and  may,  no  doubt, 
afford  some  insight  into  the  pathology  of 
the  true  disease. 

Leaving,  for  the  moment,  the  hne  ot 
inquiry  suggested  by  these  observations, 
we  may  revert  to  the  pain  of  angina, 
which  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a 
neuralgia  of  the  cardiac  plexus ;  the  im- 
pressions of  pain  in  the  severer  cases 
being  radiated  outwards  through  the  nu- 
merous connections  which  are  known  to 
exist  between  the  special  ganglionic  sys- 
tem of  the  heart,  and  the  spinal  nerves 
entering  into  the  cervical  and  brachial 
plexuses  through  the  cervical  ganglia.  It 
is  difficult,  from  the  very  nature  ot  the 
case,  to  prove  this  proposition ;  but  there 
is  no  inherent  improbability  in  it,  unless, 
indeed,  we  should  assume  that  the  cardiac 
nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system  are  inca- 
pable of  giving  rise  to  acute  pain  ;  an  as- 

1  See  page  667,  note. 
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sumption  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
of  medical  experience  in  the  cases  of  ^all- 
Btoiie,  colic,  iVc.  Iloldin;^  in  view,  more- 
over, the  proved  association  of  anj^ina 
pectoris  in  many  cases  with  disease  ol'  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  luiart,  and  with 
other  lesions  exclusively  within  the  ran^e 
of  the  {ganglionic  system  of  the  heart  and 
aorta,  it  is  dillieult  to  resist  a  hias  in  liivor 
of  the  view  that  the  nervous  system  of 
the  heart  itself  is  the  origin  or  the  chief 
seat  of  i)ain,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases.  To  these  arguments  it  may  he 
added  that  in  most  cases  the  internarscn- 
sations  (whetlua-  distinctly  referred  to  the 
heart  or  not  by  the  patient)  are  obviously 
first  in  the  orcha*  of  time  and  of  degree  ; 
the  brachial,  intercostal,  or  cervical  pains 
being  sometimes  altogether  absent,  and 
usually  present  only  in  the  more  severe 
and  protracted  attacks.  It  has,  however, 
been  plausibly  maintained,  notwithstand- 
ing these  facts,  that  the  spinal  nerves  are 
the  true  seats  of  the  apparently  cardiac 
pains  of  angina,  and  that  all  the  appa- 
rently reflected  sensations  in  the  limbs, 
<S:c.,  are  transmitted,  like  the  external 
neuralgia?,  through  a  spinal  centre.  Dr. 
Anstie,  who  holds  this  view,  adduces  the 
unilateral  character  of  the  brachial  pain  in 
at  least  four  cases  out  of  five  (?),  as  an  al- 
most irresistible  argument  against  the  rad- 
iation of  pain  outwards  from  the  cardiac 
ganglia,  through  the  peripheral  nerves 
of  communication.  "It  appears  greatly 
more  probable,"  he  writes,  "that  angina 
is  essentially  a  mainly  unilateral  mcyrbid 
condition  of  the  loicer  cervical  and  upper 
dorsal  portion  of  the  cord;  liable,  of  course, 
to  be  seriously  aggravated  by  such  peri- 
pheral sources  of  irritation  as  would  be 
furnished  by  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
especially  by  diseases  of  the  coronary 
arteries."  This  question  is  one  which 
can  scarcely  be  made  less  obscure  by  any 
arguments  falling  within  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

We  have  already  indicated  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  in 
extending  the  group,  or  order,  of  the 
neuralfjice  so  as  to  include  angina  pectoris; 
meaning  by  that  term,  of  course,  the 
formidable  and  fatal  disease  we  have  been 
chiefly  describing,  and  not  the  very 
numerous,  or  rather  innumerable,  in- 
stances of  pains  referred  to  the  heart,  by 
hysterical  women  and  others,  which  have 
no  such  significance.  Keferring  chiefly  to 
fatal  cases  of  angina  pectoris.  Sir  John 
Forbes  and  all  the  more  considerable  au- 
thorities from  Ileberden  downwards  con- 
cur in  giving  an  immense  preponderance 
to  the  male  sex.  AVithout  insisting  too 
much  on  the  numerical  details,  which  for 
reasons  formerly  indicated  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  somewhat  biased  b}'  the 
mode  of  collection,  it  may  be  well  to  com- 
pare this  overwhelming  proportion  of 


males  who  fall  victims  to  cardiac  angina 
(iin  excess  on  the  male  side  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  greater  proclivity  of  males  to 
organic  disease  of  the  lieurt  in  general) 
with  the  numerical  statements  given  in- 
cidentally in  Dr.  Anstie's  work  as  regards 
the  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  neuralgia? 
in  general.  "Eulenburg  saw  a  hundred 
and  six  cases  of  neuralgia  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  seventy-six  were  in  women,  and 
only  thirty  in  men  :  my  own  experience  is 
very  similar;  viz.,  sixty-eight  women  and 
thirty-two  men  out  of  a  hundred  hospital 
and  private  patients."'  A  difference  so 
extreme  as  this  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
"  by  supposing  that  as  men  take  a  nmch 
larger  amount  of  stron"  physical  exercise 
than  women,  they  will  furnish  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  subjects  in  whom  an 
ill-nourished  heart  will  break  down  under 
its  work,  and  be  seized  either  with  psiral- 
ysis  or  cramp  ;"«  and  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  do  more  than  place  these 
facts  before  the  reader,  in  order  to  make 
it  apparent  that  many  of  the  arguments 
by  which  analogies  drawn  from  the  study 
of  neuralgia  in  its  more  familiar  forms  are 
applied  to  angina  pectoris,  are  question- 
able, if  not  altogether  unsound.  And  yet 
I  wound  by  no  means  be  understood  to 
deny  that  persons  hereditarily  predisposed 
to  neurotic  diseases,  and  especially  to 
those  of  advanced  life,  may  be  specially 
liable,  coiteris  pjarihus^  to  angina  in  its 
more  painful  forms.  Much  care,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  sifting  facts  and  de- 
tails of  symptoms  when  recorded  with  a 
view  to  make  good  a  general  theory  of 
this  kind  ;  and  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  accept  a  narrative  of  epidemic  angina 
pectoris  in  a  ship's  ci-ew,  in  which  "  num- 
bers of  men  were  simultaneously  affected, " 
while  others  were  seized  with  "  other 
forms  of  neuralgia,  and  severe  colics,"' 
I  ca  nnot  but  infer  that  the  limits  of  a  safe 
induction  have  been  considerablj'  ex- 
ceeded. In  like  manner,  "remarkable" 
cases  of  "hysteria,  the  paroxj-sms  of 
which  were  always  accompanied  by  steno- 
cardiac  attacks,"  can  only  serve  to  give  a 
doubtful  character  to  the  theoretic  inter- 
l^retations  which  Eichwald  has  obtained 


'  Op.  cit.  p.  156. 

'  Ibid.  p.  72.  This  might  be  a  valid  hy- 
pothesis were  it  possible  to  aflinn  that  the 
subjects  of  fatal  angina  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  class  of  men  that  take  tlie  greatest 
amount  of  strong  physical  exercise.  The  op- 
posite, however,  is  notoriously'  the  fact.  We 
have  ah-eady  alluded  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived statement  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  that 
angina  pectoris  is  "the  attendant  rather  of 
ease  and  luxury  than  of  temperance;"  and 
that  it  is  comparatively  rare  (in  its  simple 
and  typical  form),  among  the  laborious 
classes. 

»  Ibid.  p.  74.  The  authority  given  is  Gucli- 
neau,  Gaz.  des  Ilopitaux,  18G2. 
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from  such  a  field  of  experience.'  And 
even  Eulenburg,  notwithstanding  the 
sobriety  of  his  tone  in  general,  and  tlie 
.Treat  importance  of  his  work  as  a  maga- 
zine of  valuable  information  and  research, 
has  shown  how  much  a  sountl  clinical  ob- 
servation has  been  subordinated  to  theo- 
retical ideas,  when  he  pronounces  dog- 
matically tliat  the  disorders  of  respiration 
in  angina  are  merely  "consequences  of 
the  pain  ;  the  patient  is  afraid  to  inspire 
deeply,  but  if  induced  to  do  so,  can  gene- 
rally accomplish  it. "  "  It  may  be  doubted, 
I  thinlc,  on  the  whole,  whether  much  real 
knowledge  has  been  gained  by  the  classi- 
fication "of  angina  pectoris  among  the 
neuralgia  ;  to'which,  uevertlieless,  tlie 
character  of  its  pain  shows  a  remarkable 
affinity. 

Proceeding  now  to  consider  the  motor 
derangements  which  form  a  part  of  the 
angina-paroxysm,  and  especially  those 
winch,  affecting  the  heart  itself,  deter- 
mine the  fatal  termination,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  overlook  the  facts  brought  to  light 
by  physiology  as  regards  the  influence  Of 
certain  nerves  on  the  movements  of  the 
heart.  In  particular,  the  remarkable  in- 
hibitory influence  of  the  efferent  nerves 
proceeding  to  the  heart  through  the  pneu- 
mogastrics,  demonstrated  by  the  brothers 
Webber"  in  1846,  and  in  1856  shown  by 
"Waller''  to  be  due  to  filaments  from  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves  joining  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  near  their  origin,  has  a  pecu- 
liar interest  for  us  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown 
that  by  a  galvanic  current  transmitted 
outwards  through  these  filaments,  or  by- 
galvanization  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla 
from  which  they  are  derived,  the  heart's 
action  maybe  controlled,  or  even  stopped, 
so  that  a  true  cardiac  paralysis  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  strong  current,  while  weaker 
galvanic  action  produces  an  indefinite  re- 

•  See  Eulenburg,  infra,  p.  433.  Perliaps 
the  same  remark  apjdies  to  the  presumed  re- 
lationship between  angina  pectoris  and  spas- 
modic asthma,  as  indicated  by  Kneeland, 
Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.  1850, 
and  Anstie,  op.  cit.,  p.  68.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Trousseau,  in  his  vast  and  varied 
experience,  has  not  recorded  anything  tend- 
ing to  confirm  tlae  relationship  of  these  two 
neuroses,  except  in  a  case  where  botli  of 
them  were  dependent  on  aneiirism  of  the 
aorta.  See  his  Clin.  Med.,  English  transla- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  634. 

«  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  March  26,  1870, 
p.  329.  We  have  seen  how  emphatically 
this  idea  is  contradicted  by  the  specific  state- 
ments in  John  Hunter's  case,  as  well  as  by 
all  the  most  exact  clinical  observations  from 
Heberden  downwards. 

'  Wagner,  Handwiirterbuch  der  Physiolo- 
gic, Bd.  iii.,  2te  Abtheilung,  S.  42. 

*  Gazette  Medicale,  Paris,  1856,  t.  xi.  p. 
420. 


tardation  mi  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions.   Wliatever  theory  be  adopted  as 
regards  the  so-called  inhibitory  infiuence, 
its'" results  are  toe  closely  allied  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  syncope,  pure  and  simple,  to 
escape  attention  in  treating  of  sudden 
death  from  angina.    But  it  lias  been  fur- 
ther shown  by  Cyou  and  Ludwig,'  that  a 
reflex  infiuence  may  be  so  transmitted 
through  nerves  arising  from  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  (viz.,  the  so-called  depression- 
nerves),  as  at  once  to  control  the  cardiac 
pulsations  through  the  inhibitory  efferent 
nerves,  and  to  diminish  tension  through 
the  vaso-motor  system.    As  we  have  al- 
ready seen  reason  to  believe  that  in  an- 
gina pectoris  the  vascular  tension  is  usu- 
ally increased  rather  than  diminished,  it 
may  be  inferred  with  great  probability 
that  if  the  pneumogastric  nerve  be  impli- 
cated at  aU  in  the  angina-paroxysm,  it  is 
probablv  more  as  an  inhibitory  or  eft'erent, 
than  as  "a  reflex  or  eft'erent  nerve.   It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  paralysis 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  has  the  effect 
also  of  enfeebhng  and  retarding,  though 
not,  apparently,  of  stopping,  the  heart's 
action  ;  which",  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be 
regarded   as  not  essentially  dependent 
upon  influence   transmitted  from  any 
nerve-centre,  though  subject,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  to  control  through  the  inhibi- 
tory or  efferent  cardiac  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric. 

If  we  endeavor  now  to  determine,  in 
the  light  of  these  fircts,  what  is  the  par- 
ticular mode  in  whicth  the  heart's  action 
is  suddenly  arrested  in  a  paroxysm  of  an- 
gina, it  must  be  confessed  that  no  ultimate 
decision  seems  ]iossible.  Almost  all  the 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  speculations  for- 
merly alluded  to,  as  to  whether  spasm  or 
2Mralysis  is  the  prevailing  condition  in 
the  fatal  paroxysm,  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  these  two  conditions 
are  essentially  contrasted,  or  rather  oppo- 
site to,  and  inconsistent  with,  one  an- 
other ;  the  former  representing  undue 
strength,  the  latter  undue  weakness,  or 
absolute  annihilation  of  contractile  en- 
ergy. Now  this  assumption  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate,  or 
even  a  probably  correct  one.  At  least  it 
may  be  fairly  affirmed,  as  a  probable  re- 
sult both  of  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal inquiries,  that  spasm  {i.e.,  irregular 
or  abnormal  contraction,  whether  painful 
or  not)  in  a  voluntary  muscle  is  much 
more  allied  to  weakness,  or  to  deficient 
innervation,  than  to  absolute  excess  of 
normal  energy.  And  the  frequency  of  the 
association  of  rigid  or  tonic  spasm  with 
paralysis,  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  would 
tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  absolute  in- 
consistency, at  least,  in  the  supposition 

'  .Journal  de  I'Anatomie,  Paris,  1867,  t.  iv. 
p.  472. 
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that  hnth  spaRin  and  jjaralysis  may,  in 
varying  di'gn-ii.s,  bo  present  m  the  iie'art's 
arrested  aetion  wliieli  U-ada  up  to  sudden 
death  in  tiie  anf,'ina-paruxysni.   As  far  as 
observation  <j;<)es,  in  tiie  case  of  spasm  of 
the  involuntary  museles  (otiier  than  tiie 
heart),  it  seems  as  tiioiii,di  abnormal,  or 
painl'ul,  disturbanee  of  rhytbmie  action 
wen;  almost  always  an  indication  of  weak- 
ened innervation,  rather  than  of  superliu- 
ous  energy  in  the  contractile  apparatus  as 
a  whole.   The  spasm  of  colic,  for  instance, 
is  associated  with  constipation,  ordelicient 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines;  the 
false  pains,  or  painful  spasms,  of  the  ute- 
rine muscles  retard,  instead  of  expediting, 
the  process  of  delivery.   We  might,  there- 
fore, not  uniiiirly  argue  from  these  analo- 
gies, that  a  painiul  spasm  of  the  heart 
might  be  expected  to  interfere  with  its 
rhythmic  or  normal  action  quite  after  the 
manner  of  a  paralysis,  the  abnormal  being 
substituted  for  the  normal  action,  and  the 
whole  sum  of  disordered  effort  being  less 
than  the  sum  of  normal  energy  expended 
in  healthy  cardiac  action.     So  that  it 
might  very  well  be  presumed  that  painful 
spasm  is  by  no  means  unlikelv  to  be  as- 
sociated with  a  tendency  to  sudden  stoj)- 
page  of  the  heart's  action,  or  virtual  pa- 
ralysis, whether  from  inhibitory  nervous 
irritation  through  the  pneumogastrics,  or 
from  disorders  originating  in  the  cardiac 
ganglia  themselves,  and  allied  in  charac- 
ter to  true  paralysis  of  muscular  energy. 
It  must,  however,  be  conceded  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory  of  paralysis,  pure 
and  simple,  that  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  severe  pain  in  the  angina-paroxysm, 
and  the  absence  of  this  symptom,  as  a 
rule,  in  purely  paralytic  affections,  tends 
to  support  the  spasm-theory  of  angina. 
Post-mortem  examinations  have  generally 
shown  that  the  heart  is  found  flaccid, 
rather  than  rigidly  contracted  ;  and  the 
lesions  found  in  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart  itself  are  usually  such  as 
would  confirm  the  idea  of  decidedly  and 
permanently    weakened  energy,  rather 
than  a  disposition  to  abnormal  contrac- 
tion.   Rupture  of  the  muscular  bundles, 
so  commonly  observed  in  tetanus  and 
other  severe  spasms  of  voluntary  muscles, 
has  never  been  recorded  in  sudden  deaths 
from  angina  pectoris ;   while  anaemia, 
fatty  degeneration,  and  fibro-tendinous 
substitution,  have  been  the  predominat- 
ing lesions  of  the  muscular  fibres  itself. 
The  question  as  between  spasm  and  pa- 
ralysis, therefore,  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, if  not  indeed  practically  insoluble 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

While  dealing  with  hypotheses  of  which 
no  absolute  or  experimental  proof  can  be 
obtained,  we  may  remark  that  vaso-motor 
spasm,  operating  indirectly  through  the 
smaller  arteries  upon  the  muscular  fibre 
of  the  heart  itself,  may  possibly  give  a 


clue  to  some  of  the  pathological  changes 
winch  attend  the  paroxysm,  and  especially 
those  which  precede  dissolution,  lioth 
J!.nchsen'  and  V.  Jie/.oid^  have  shown  ihat 
as  a  result  of  deligatioii  or  occlusion  of  the 
coronary  arteri(;s,  the  heart's  contractions 
become  feeble  or  irregular,  and  iiltimately 
cease  ;  the  normal  action  being  restored 
again  on  removal  of  the  ligature  or  of  the 
compression.  Now  a])ai-t  from  the  olj- 
vious  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  case 
;  of  organic  obstruction  or  constriction  of 
the  coronary  vessels  (perhaps  the  most 
I  clearly  established  of  all  the  permanent 
organic  changes  in  connection  with  fatal 
angina  pectoris),  is  it  not  extremely  prob- 
able that  a  similar  effect,  or  an  aggrava- 
tion of  a  pre-existing  tendency  to'^inter- 
rupted  cardiac  action,  might  occur,  if  in  a 
case  o{  disease  of  the  aorta  or  coronary 
arteries,  cardiac  ana;mia  were  aggravated 
for  the  moment  by  vaso-motor  spasm  of 
the  smaller  arteries  within  the  heart  it- 
self? Even  without  such  preceding  or- 
ganic disease  it  is  conceivable  that  extreme 
vaso-motor  spasm  might  affect  the  cardiac 
circulation  directly  through  its  smaller 
arteries,  and  so  produce  changes  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  observed "  in  the  ex- 
periments above  mentioned.  What  has 
been  already  stated,  however,  in  regard 
to  Nothnagel's  observations  would  seem 
to  shoAv  that  really  fatal  angina  does  not 
occur  in  this  way  ;  and  that  the  first 
effects  of  genei-al  vaso-motor  spasm  upon 
the  heart  are  more  of  the  nature  of  palpi- 
tation, or  excited  action,  than  of  inter- 
rupted or  suspended  pulsation. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  ultimate  pathology  of  the  angina  par- 
oxysm does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to 
any  very  precise  expression  or  definition  ; 
but  various  more  or  less  probable  conjec- 
tures may  be  made,  in  accordance  with 
known  facts  and  experimental  researches, 
as  well  as  with  clinical  and  pathological 
observation,  to  account  for  the  facts. 
Viewing  the  paroxysm  as  a  nmroais,  Ave 
might  attribute  its  phenomena  partly  to 
vaso-motor  spasm,  and  partly  to  inhibi- 
tory influence  transmitted  through  the 
vagus  nerve  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 
This  latter  influence  would  account  more 
reasonably  and  probably  than  any  other 
for  those  cases  of  angina  in  which 'mental 
causes  and  sudden  shocks  of  any  kind  are 
known  to  influence  the  jn-oduction  of  the 
paroxysm,  without  the  intervention  of 
peripheral  changes  such  as  can  be  attri- 
buted to  vaso-motor  spasm.  In  cases, 
again,  resembling  in  their  symptoms  those 
described  by  Xotiinagel,  whether  accom- 
panied by  organic  disease  or  not — cases 
in  which  coldness  of  the  surface,  deadness 


I  London  Medical  Gazette,  .July  8,  1842. 
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of  the  extremities,  and  perhaps  palpita- 
tion or  iiKToasod  rate  of  tlic  piilsc  can  be 
ascortainod  to  precede  the  cardiac  pain, 
tlicre  would  be  reasonable  ground  for  pre- 
sunun^'  tliat  the  vaso-niotor  nerves  were 
the  earliest  involved  in  the  morbid  circle, 
though  it  is  still  probable  that,  if  such 
cases  ever  end  in  sudden  death,  it  is 
through  some  more  direct  impression  on 
the  canliac  nerves,  or  on  the  coronary  cir- 
culation. It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  under  any  circumstances  fatal 
angina  pectoris  can  be  viewed  as  a  pure 
neurosis.  Much  more  probably,  the  par- 
oxysm is  the  expression  in  symptoms  of 
sudden  changes  arising,  indeed,  from 
neurotic  accidents,  but  only  assuming 
^rave  importance  in  respect  of  their  co- 
incidence with  a  permanent  cause  of  det- 
riment to  the  circulation.  Either  the 
heart's  fibre  is  permanently  weakened,  or 
its  arteries  are  obstructed  and  diseased, 
or  the  general  arterial  circulation  is  dis- 
turbed through  disease  in  the  first  part  of 
the  aorta,  aneurismal  or  other.  In  cer- 
tain cases  it  may  be  that  the  innervation 
of  the  heart  is  directly  implicated  in  or- 
ganic disease  ;  at  least  in  two  cases  of  this 
kind'  the  cardiac  plexus  and  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus  Avere  found  to  be 
compressed  in  connection  with  angina- 
paroxysms  which  proved  fatal ;  though 
probably  the  inferences  which  have  been 
drawn  from  these  rare  instances  may  not 
be  applicable  to  the  general  pathology  of 
the  subject.  But  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  permanent  change  underlying  the 
disease,  its  effect  in  the  most  characteris- 
tic cases  is  not  much  felt  when  the  circula- 
tion is  in  a  moderately  tranquil  state.  In 
some  of  the  very  worst  cases,  indeed,  it 
has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  very 
shortly  before  a  fatal  paroxysm  the  pa- 
tient has  been  in  a  state  of  entire  comfort 
and  tranquillity,  with  a  regular  and  nor- 
mally acting  heart,  and  all  the  functions 
apparentlj-^  so  well-adjusted  as  to  involve 
no  appearance  of  any  disease  tending  to 
shorten  life.  Usually  there  is  an  incapa- 
city for  sudden  or  severe  exertion,  and  a 
liability  to  grave  disturbance  under  strong 


'  Ilenio,  in  Muller's  Archiv,  1841,  p.  236  ; 
and  Lanceroaux,  in  Gazette  Mudicale,  1867, 
p.  432.  In  the  former  case  the  heart  was  at 
times  observed  to  cease  beating  for  several 
seconds,  and  at  these  times  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  indescribable  anxiety,  like  that  of  an- 
gina pectoris ;  in  tlio  intervals  of  the  parox- 
ysms tlie  patient  felt  perfectly  well.  The 
right  phrenic  nerve,  the  nervus  cardiacns 
magnus,  and  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the 
left  vagus  were  all  involved  in,  or  compressed 
by,  calcareous  deposits.  In  Lancereaux's 
case,  the  cardiac  plexus  was  found  vascular, 
and  compressed  by  exudation  ;  but  the  coro- 
nary arteries  were  also  obstructed,  and  the 
aorta  was  diseased.  The  patient  died  of  angina 
pectoris,  in  a  paroxysm. 


emotion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pa- 
tient has  been  known  to  say,  idi/im  three 
d<ii/s  of  his  death  in  a  paroxi/sni,  "lean 
walk  with  ease  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  after  I 
have  been  stopped  three  or  four  times  at 
intervals  of  a  hundred  yards.'"  In  such 
cases  the  paroxysms  are  plainly  neurotic  ; 
but  the  disease  is  nevertheless  not  a  pure 
neurosis.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  obviously 
of  a  complex  character,  involving  a  per- 
manent nucleus,  so  to  speak,  of  organic 
change,  together  with  a  neuralgic  element, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  and,  connected 
with  this,  perhaps  as  a  reflected  neurosis 
in  some  cases,  an  element  of  motor  dis- 
turbance in  the  heart's  action,  which  niay 
in  some  cases  be  of  vaso-motor  origin, 
while  in  others  it  may  be  more  directly 
determined  through  the  inhibitory  fila- 
ments of  the  vagus.  It  is  probably  in  the 
former  class  of  cases  that  the  action  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  is  most  immediately  and 
surely  productive  of  benefit. 

There  remains  for  remark  only  one  ob- 
scure, and  apparently  non-essential,  part 
of  the  pathology  of  angina  pectoris,  viz., 
the  nature  of  the  cerebral  accidents  we 
have  indicated  in  the  description  of  the 
disease  as  sometimes  coinciding,  sorae- 
tinies  alternating,  with  the  more  decid- 
edly cardiac  attacks.  It  is  to  be  ol)servcd 
that  among  these  accidents  spasms,  giddi- 
ness, temporary  attacks  of  coma,  associ- 
ated with,  or  followed  by,  various  dis- 
orders of  the  special  and  general  sensi- 
bility, are  common  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  paralysis,  either  spinal  or  cerebral, 
is  rare.  These  facts  point  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  a  neurosis,  and  very  probably 
a  vaso-motor  neurosis,  of  the  cerebral 
circulation  ;  and  we  know  that  in  animals 
most  of  the  symptoms  above  referred  to 
may  be  induced  artificial^,  by  cutting  off 
the  arterial  vascular  supply  of  the  brain 
and  medulla  oblongata,  as  in  the  well- 
known  experiments  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

The  Prognosis  of  angina  pectoris  is  diffi- 
cult to  rcaiize  in  individual  cases,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  clear  lines  of 
distinction  between  this  and  the  various 
affections  resembling  Ileberden's  angina, 
which  we  have  discussed  in  various  parts 
of  this  article.  Probably  a  critically  ex- 
act, or  absolute,  prognosis,  could  only  be 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  organic  changes  underljdng 
the  paroxysmal  neurosis  ;  and  althougli 
we  have  already  indicated  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  latter  ever  terminates  fatally 
in  the  absence  of  such  organic  changes, 
yet  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the 
amount  of  organic  disease  which  can  be 
detected  in  any  given  case  during  life  is 
a  most  insecure  guide  in  estimating  the 


'  Walshe,  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  4th 
edit.,  p.  199,  note. 
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prohaljilitics  of  dciith  during'  a  ])!irox-y8in 
in  tliiit  piirLiculiir  ciisc.    "  It  is  acconlant 
with  luy  i-xperiencc, "  nays  Dr.  Walslio, 
that  liilal  aii;,'iiia  is  luon;  to  l)e  dreaded 
in  association  witii  orij;anic  delccLs,  eitiier 
dillicult  or  impossible  Lodia^'nose  (siieli  as 
elii,dit  fatty  inetaniorpiiosis  and  calcilied 
coronary  arteries),  than  vvitii  tiiose  <,'rave 
forms  of  striictnral   miscliief  tiiat  arc 
readily  discoverable  by  jjliysicai  examina- 
tion." '    Add  to  tills  that  tlie  mere  infer- 
ence from  symptoms  as  to  the  gravity  of 
the  prognosis  is  likewise  extremely  open 
to  fallacy  ;  inasmuch  as  a  scries  of  com- 
paratively mild  or  lessening  attacks  may 
sometimes  funder  apparently  unchanged 
conditions)  be  succeeded  by  the  most  vio- 
lent or  dangerous,  even  fatal,  paroxysms; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  one  or  more  at- 
tacks, very  nearly  fatal,  may  be  followed 
by  a  long  interval  of  comparative,  or 
nearly  complete,  freedom.     From  this 
dilennna  there  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  no  escape  ;  and  all  that 
we  can  do,  therefore,  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  guarded  and  limited  prog- 
nosis in  any  case,  is  to  study  carefully  its 
individual  features,  and  particularly  the 
relation  of  the  symptoms  to  particular 
causes  of  aggravation,  or  of  relief.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  a  form  of  disease  which 
yields,   gradually,  to  carefully  pursued 
bj'gicnic  treatment,  and  in  which  the 
paroxysms  are  obviously  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  remedies  about  to  be  discussed, 
is  relatively  favorable  ;  while  the  opposite 
indications  justify  the  gravest  prognosis. 
An  absolutely  favorable  prognosis  could 
only  be  justified  by  circumstances  tending 
to  place  the  disease  in  the  category  of 
pseudo-angina,  as  above  indicated  ;  and 
indeed  it  may  be  generally  observed  that 
the  gravity  of  cases  of  angina  in  the  ex- 
perience of  individual  observers  is  often 
found  to  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
their  estimated  frequency,  cases  of  hys- 
teria,  intercostal  neuralgia,  spasmodic 
dyspnoea,  &c.,  being  admitted  by  some 
more  freely  than  others  into  the  category 
of  angina.     There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  a  person  affected 
with  absolutely  typical  angina  pectoris 
may  survive  for  years,  even  after  repeated 
pai'oxysms;  and  in  some  cases,  apparently 
of  the  most  threatening  kind  at  one  stage 
of  their  progress,  the  disease  has  been  so 
far  reduced  in  its  frequency  and  severity 
that  we  may  even,  perhaps,  speak  of  such 
cases  as  cured,  in  a  practical  sense.  But 
cures  of  tliis  kind  are  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
corded with  such  minute  attention  to  de- 
tails as  to  inspire  confidence,  apart  from 
the  credit  due  to  the  reporters;  and  per- 
haps even  the  statements  of  Ileberdcn  as 
to  the  long  survival  of  some  of  the  cases 
mentioned  in  his  first  paper  (see  p.  C80, 


'  Op.  cit.  p.  201. 


note)  may  require  qualification  on  the 
ground  that  clear  evidence  is  Manting  as 
to  the  absolut(fly  typical  character  of^the 
symptoms   referi-(;d   to.'     Among  cases 
actually  ending  by  a  fatal  i>:injxysm,  it 
has  not  occurred  to  me  personally  to  have 
been  informed  of  a  long(;r  duration  than 
six  or  seven  years,  counting  from  the  first 
well-defined  seizure  ;  but  1  have  known 
more  than  one  instance  of  survival  for 
inueh  long(!r  periods,  aft(;r  attacks  bear- 
ing so  nmch  resemblance  to  true  angina 
as  only  to  have  required  death  to  have 
occurred  in  a  paroxysm,  as  a  conclusive 
argument  for  considering  them  to  Ijc  typi- 
cal instances  of  the  disease.     In  John 
Hunter's  case,  as  we  have  seen  (af-suming 
the  first  attack  of  supposed  gout  in  the 
stomach  to  liave  been  really  identical  in 
character  with  succeeding  seizures)  a  du- 
ration of  rather  more  than  twenty  years, 
with  numerous    intervals  of  tolerable 
health  and  great  mental  activity,  may  he 
regarded  as  well  established.   Dr.  Walshe 
has  "  met  with  an  instance  in  which  there 
was  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  first 
paroxysm  had  occurred  twenty-fmr  years 
prior  to  my  interview  with  the  patient."* 
And,  in  the  general  experience  of  physi- 
cians who  have  had  occasion  to  see  much 
of  cardiac  disease,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  cases  of  valvular  or  other 
very  positive  and  well-defined  organic 
disease,  in  which  symptoms  of  a  danger- 
ous or  proximately  fatal  kind,  probably 
more  or  less  allied  to  angina,  have  pre- 
ceded the  fatal  issue  by  an  interval  of  very 
many  years  ;  sometimes,  indeed  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Key.  Dr.  Guthrie,  already 
referred  to')  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.    Such  cases,  however,  are  rarely 
quite  typical  instances  of  Hebcrden's  an- 
gina, and  accordingly  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them  are  characterized  by  the 
very  sudden  ending  proper  to  the  disease 
as  described  in  the  "  Commentaries. "  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  clinical  histories 
of  cases  extending  over  so  manj^  J'ears, 
but  in  one,  in  Avhich  I  was  consulted  in 
1872,  and  which  terminated  fatallj-  some 
months  ago,  there  was  reason  to  suppose 


'  It  is  at  least  Tvortli  noting  (though  the 
omission  may  be  accidental)  that  in  the  Com- 
mentaries these  statements  are  not  repeated  ; 
and  perhaps  the  language,  though  carefully 
guarded,  admits  of  the  inference  that  thirty 
years  of  additional  experience  had  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  Ileberden's  sense  of 
the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  "  JCxitus  htijua 
qffectus  est  prrqiiam  memnrahilis.  Qui  eiiim  eo 
tenentur,  siqtiidem,  nulln  rnsit  intcrveniente,  angina 
pectoris  ad  ax/wnv  pervenerit,  omnes  repcnle  ror- 
ruunt,  etfere  momenin  percunt."  .  .  .  "Uni- 
cum  vidi  (cr.(/ruvi),  in  quo  hoc  malum  sponte  sud 
Jinitum  eft." 

«  Op.  cit.  p.  200. 
'  See  ante,  p.  G8G,  note. 
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that  the  foundations  of  the  aortic  valvular 
lesion  of  whieh  the  physical  sij^ns  were 
apparent,  and  of  which  the  obvious  symp- 
toms had  certainly  existed  many  years 
before  1872,  had  been  laid  as  early  as 
1852,  when  the  patient  had  su  tiered  i'rom 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  The  threatening 
symptoms  present  on  that  occasion  had 
been  popularly  attributed  to  a  consump- 
tive tendency,  but  Dr.  Christison,  who 
was  consulted,  had  evidently  detected 
some  valvular  lesion  of  the  heart,  and  had 
carefully  questioned  the  patient  as  to  its 
possible  rheumatic  origin.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, certain,  or  even  perhaps  very  proba- 
ble, that  well-marked  and  conssiderable 
aortic  regurgitation  existed  at  this  period, 
nor  is  it  possible  now  to  ascertain  at  what 
precise  interval  after  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  the  angina-like  symp- 
toms, which  were  notably  present  when  I 
saw  the  patient,  first  became  apparent. 
What  I  can  personally  affirm  is,  that  in 
1872  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
were  those  of  old-established  aortic  regur- 
gitation, with  very  considerable  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  and  all  the 
usual  concomitants  ;  and  notwithstanding 
this,  the  patient  assured  me  that  so  late 
as  1870  he  had  explored  the  Aletsch  gla- 
cier, and  on  other  occasions,  from  about 
1865  onwards,  had  been  able  to  carry  out 
walking  tours  in  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  Dolomite  country,  the  character 
of  which  may  be  inferred  from  his  having 
walked  over  the  Monte  Moro  pass  and 
the  Gemmi,  visited  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
and  gone  nearly  to  the  Jardin,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  usual  excursions  about 
Chamounix.  Moreover,  this  gentleman 
was  in  1872  performing  the  duties  of  a 
parish  clergyman  in  a  populous  place, 
sparing  himself  somewhat,  indeed,  in 
visiting,  but  preaching  often  more  than 
once  a  day,  and,  as  he  athrnied,  without 
any  apparent  injury  or  pliysical  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  the  question  most  urgently  and 
repeatedly  pressed  upon  his  medical  ad- 
visers was  as  to  his  carrj'ing  out  an 
engagement  of  marriage,  entered  into 
several  years  before,  and  maintained  with 
full  knowledge  on  both  sides  of  the  pre- 
carious condition  of  his  bodily  health.  I 
need  not  say  that  no  medical  encourage- 
ment to  this  step  could  be  obtained  ;  but 
the  marriage,  nevertheless,  took  place  in 
about  a  year  after  I  was  first  consulted, 
and  the  death  of  this  patient  not  long  asjo 
shows  how  real  was  his  danger,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  a  terrible  burden  of  posi- 
tive organic  disease  may  be  borne  without 
apparently  "giving  in,"  by  one  whose 
objects  in  life  arc  of  sutlicicnt  importance 
to  induce  liim  to  disregard  the  silent 
warnings  of  internal  suifcring.  In  yet 
another  case  known  to  me,  in  which, 
however,  the  symptoms  were  far  more  I 
decidedly  and  typically  those  of  angina  i 


pectoris,  while  the  physical  feigns  were 
nmch  less  manifest  than  in  the  preceding 
case,  the  patient  was  able  to  make  numer- 
ous long  journeys  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  Sc.",  and  always  felt  himself  the 
better  for  tliem.  This  patient  in  the  end 
perished  suddenly. 

The  Treatment  of  angina  pectoris 
resolves  itself  naturally  into  two  depart- 
ments, viz.,  that  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
that  of  the  intervals.  The  former  treat- 
ment is  essentially  palliative,  and  di- 
rected exclusively  to  the  urgent  symp- 
toms then  existing ;  the  latter  aims  at 
being  founded,  in  a  wider  sense,  upon  the 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  inclividual 
case,  after  a  complete  examination  into 
the  state  of  all  the  bodily  functions. 

Heberden's  views  of  treatment  were 
limited  to  the  first  indication— the  control 
of  the  paroxysm.  "Wine  and  cordials 
taken  at  going  to  bed  will  prevent,  or 
weaken  the  night  fits  ;  but  nothing  does 
this  so  effectually  as  opiates.  Ten,  fif- 
teen, or  twenty  drops  of  the  tinctura 
Thcbaica  taken  at  lying  down  will  enable 
those  to  keep  their  beds  till  morning  who 
had  been  forced  to  rise,  and  sit  up,  two 
or  three  hours  every  night  for  many 
months.'"  AVe  have  already  seen  that 
Ileberden  altogether  repudiated  the  (so- 
called)  antiphtogistic  treatment  as  inap- 
plicable to  this  disease,  which  he  con- 
sidei-ed  as  belonging  to  the  order  of 
spasms,  not  of  inllammations.  In  his 
later  work  he  repeats  in  general  terms  the 
above  recommendations,  and  adds  to  them 
a  single  phrase  in  favor  of  rest  and 
warmth.  He  has  seen  an  approach  to  a 
cure  in  one  case,  where  the  patient  pre- 
scribed to  himself  the  labor  of  sawing 
wood  for  half  an  hour  every  day.  Be- 
yond this,  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  tell, 
and  does  not  profess  to  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  cure  of  a  disease,  "  qui  vix  ad 
hue  locum,  aut  nomen  in  medicorum 
libris  invenit. "  It  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  these  expressions,  that  Heberden's 
views  of  the  treatment  of  angina  remained 
almost  stationary  for  at  least  thirty  years  ; 
and  that  here,  as  in  the  matter  of  prog- 
nosis, he  does  not  appear  to  have  gained 
confidence  with  his  advancing  experience. 
The  treatment  of  the  paroxysm  by  opiates 
and  stimulants  of  various  kinds  has  in 
fact  been  repeated  by  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing authorities,  and  is  even  now  the  only 
medical  treatment  which  can  be  said  to 
have  received  general  assent.  Latham, 
Stokes,  and  Walshe,  among  our  more 
modern  authors,  concur  in  recommending 
from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum, 
together  with  wine,  brandy,  or  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  repeated  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  paroxysm.  Iloff- 
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nmiiii's  anotlyuc,  or  sulphuric  ether  in 
Imll-ilniehm  dimes,  1ms  heeu  a  favorite 
remedy  with  niauy  ;  and  musk,  eami)hor, 
and  other  aiiti-spasmodies,  have  also  heeu 
employed,  though  confessedly  of  less 
value  thau  ether,  which  has  also  heeii  fol- 
lowed hy  good  resulls  when  administered 
by  inhalation.  (Jf  late  years,  opium  lias 
been  given  liypodermically,  and,  it  is 
stated,  with  more  innnediatc  as  well  as 
more  successful  results  than  when  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth.  In  so  far  as 
the  principU;  of  tlie  treatment  can  Ijc  in- 
ferred from  the  success  that  has  attended 
those  remedies  in  some  cases,  it  would 
appear  that  a  rapidly  induced  narcotism, 
benumbing  the  sensory  nerves  and  cxtcnd- 
iug,  perhaps,  to  the  centre  through  which 
painful  sensory  impressions  arc  reflected 
in  the  form  of  a  paralyzing  or  itdiibitory 
influence  on  the  heart,  by  the  motor  fibres 
of  the  pncumogastric,  is  the  first  object  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  presence  of  ovcr- 
■whelming  pain,  while  the  second  and  not 
less  important  object  is  to  stimulate  the 
heart's  action  by  all  the  known  excitants 
of  the  circulation.  Warmth  to  the  ex- 
tremities and  to  the  epigastrium,  sina- 
pisms to  the  thorax,  and  sometimes  be- 
tween the  shoulders  or  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  may  be  regarded  also  as  additional 
means  of  fulfilling  the  latter  indication, 
and  of  assisting  the  cardiac  contractions 
by  their  influence  on  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  In  my  own  experience,  no  reme- 
dial agencies  have  appeared  more  power- 
ful than  warm  pediluvia  with  mustard, 
and  fomentations  applied  at  the  same 
time  to  the  arms  and  thorax,  as  hot  as 
they  can  well  be  borne.  With  these,  and 
with  ether  and  other  diffusible  stimulants, 
I  have  often  been  able  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  large  opiates,  in  doubtful  cases, 
or  in  cases  where  they  seemed  to  be  in 
some  respects  contra-indicated.  It  is 
well,  if  possible,  to  be  informed  of  the 
condition  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  the  lungs 
before  prescribing  opiates.  Dr.  Stokes' 
evidentl}'  looks  upon  large  opiates  as  im- 
safe  where  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart's  fibre  is  suspected  :  and  ISTiemeyer" 
discountenances  narcotics  altogether. 
The  use  of  opium,  however,  is  too  valua- 
ble in  typical  cases  of  Ileberden's  angina, 
when  apparently  uncomplicated,  to  be 
readily  given  up.  It  should  be  given 
with  discretion,  its  effects  being  carefully 
watched  ;  and  it  should  probably  be  with- 
held, or  given  in  extremely  moderate 
doses,  wherever  there  is  risk  of  ura,Mnia, 
or  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  sudden 
congestion  or  (X'dema,  or  of  the  cerebral 
accidents  that  accompany  angina  in  cer- 
tain cases,  especially  those  in  which  the 
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cardiac  fibre  is  tlie  seat  of  degeneration. 
In  these  cases,  too,  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
mere  pain  ol' angina  to  be  so  threatening, 
]itr  se  as  to  suggest  oj)ium  in  the  sauTe 
high  doses  as  in  the  more  typical  instances 
where  the  pai'oxysm  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  appari;nt  good  health. 

Hydrate  of  chloral,  Irom  its  well-marked 
sedative  and  anodyne  jKJwers,  has  been 
suggested  as  a  substitute  for  ojjium  in 
cases  of  painful  angina  Imt  on  the  other 
hand,  the  depressing  action  of  chloral- 
hydrate  in  large  dosc^s  lias  been  sujtposed 
to  be  a  fatal  oljjection  to  its  employment 
in  cases  of  weakened  cardiac  action,  ily 
experience  of  this  remedy  in  severe  crises 
resembling  angina  pectoris  is  limited  to 
one  case,  but  it  is  so  remarkable  as  to  de- 
serve notice  here.  John  McN.,  a,*t.  35, 
was  subject  to  ])aroxysms  of  intense  car- 
diac suflering,  of  a  rather  obscurely  pain- 
ful character,  but  with  considerable 
orthopncfta,  palpitation,  sleeplessncf-s,  and 
frightful  dreams.  His  symptoms  are 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  and  from  a  very  care- 
ful consideration  of  them  I  ai'rived  at  the 
conclusion  that  tluy  were  essentially  of 
the  character  there  described  as  angina 
sine  dolore,  with  sl'ght  bronchitic  compli- 
cation, and  slightly  albuminous  urine — 
sp.  gr.  1013-20.  The  heart's  action  was 
irregular,  and  the  physical  signs  pointed 
unmistakably  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
and  liver,  with  valvular  and  (probably) 
arterial  disease.  The  details  are  too  com- 
plicated to  be  introduced  here,  but  ray 
diagnosis  was — Aortic  insufficiency,  with 
aneurism.  The  case  was  certainly  not 
one  in  which  extreme  doses  of  any  nar- 
cotic would  have  been  regarded  as  expe- 
dient ;  but,  guided  by  experience  ac- 
quired before  he  applied  to  me,  I  allowed 
this  patient  to  have  thirt}^  grains  of  hy- 
drate of  chloral  to  obviate  the  sleepless- 
ness, and  if  possible  to  ward  off  the  at- 
tacks. It  answered  well  the  first  night, 
and  on  a  succeeding  occasion  the  same 
dose  was  ordered,  and  was  to  be  given  a 
little  before  midnight.  By  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  directions  three  drachms 
of  hydrate  of  chloral  were  sent  instead  of 
a  like  quantity  of  the  usual  syrup,  and 
this  being  in  one  dose,  apparently  to  be 
given  as  a  draught,  the  patient  look  180 
grains  at  once  of  chloral-hydrate,  from  the 
hands  of  a  night-nurse,  after  a  restless 
and  disturbed  evening,  at  11.30  P.  M. 
Next  morning  I  found  him  very  drows}-, 
but  not  quite  comatose,  as  he  could  be 
roused  to  give  rational  answers  as  to  his 
own  condition  ;  the  breathing  was  quiet, 
and  onh^  slightly  stertorous.  The  pupils 
were,  on  the  whole,  contracted,  but  vari- 
ably so  ;  the  pulse,  which  had  been  irreg- 
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uUu-  in  rhythm,  was  decidedly  more  natu- 
ral than  before  ;  the  face  was  a  little  con- 
gested, and  the  eyelids  puffy,  but  tlie 
surface  generally  warm,  and  the  whole 
appearances  not  such  as  to  justify  any 
very  <^reat  alarm,  especially  as  at  the  time 
it  was  supposed  that  only  thirty  grains  of 
chloral-hydrate  had  been  given,  tlie  mis- 
take being  found  out  afterwards.  The 
patient  gradually  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  overdose,  and  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  he  always  continued  to  at- 
tribute to  this  happy  accident  (as  it  might 
be  called,  speaking  of  the  result  only)  a 
comparative  immunity  afterwards  from 
the  angina-like  symptoms.  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  recurred  after  the 
effects  of  the  overdose  of  chloral  had 
passed  off,  but  under  repeated  doses  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  he  became 
much  better  in  all  respects,  and  a  course 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  careful  hy- 
gienic management,  accomplished  what, 
so  far  as  the  more  immediately  urgent 
symptoms  are  concerned,  may  almost  be 
called  a  temporary  cure  of  a  very  perilous 
condition.  This  man  is  now  performing 
regulated  duties  as  a  railway  servant,  and 
is  still  occasionally  taking  hydrate  of 
chloral,  though  warned  not  to  allow  it  to 
become  a  regular  habit.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  of  angina 
pectoris  chloral-hydrate  might  probably 
with  advantage  replace  opium  in  the 
treatment,  and  that  irregularity  of  the 
heart's  action  does  not  always  prove  a 
contra-indication  to  its  use. 

Inhalations  of  chloroform  have  been 
pro])osed,  and  in  some  cases  employed, 
for  the  relief  of  painful  angina  ;  but,  from 
the  supposed  tendency  of  deep  cliloroform- 
antesthesia  to  paralyze  the  heart,  this 
remedy  has  never  been  warmly  supported 
or  largely  employed  by  physicians  in  such 
cases.  The  inhalation  of  ether  seems 
preferable  as  attended  with  less  risk ; 
and  chloroform,  if  given  at  all,  should  be 
in  doses  short  of  complete  anststhesia, 
whether  by  inhalation  or  by  the  mouth. 

Of  all  the  more  modern  additions,  how- 
ever, to  the  resources  of  the  physician  in 
the  angina-paroxysm,  the  most  important 
by  far  appears  to  be  the  employment  by 
inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  as  first  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  B.  W.  Kichardson, 
and  successfully  carried  out  on  a  basis  of 
careful  clinical  and  experimental  observa- 
tion in  angina  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton. 
We  have  already  indicated  in  this  article 
the  nature  of  the  scientific  evidence  on 
which  this  therapeutic  suggestion  rests, 
and  have  now  only  to  consider  the  details 
of  purely  clinical  experience  in  relation 
to  this  remedy,  and  the  qualifications  and 
cautions  required  in  its  employment.  On 
this  subj(!ct  our  knowledge  is  still  very 
incomplete,  but  it  is  none'the  less  neces- 
sary to  place  on  record  here  whatever  can 


be  said  to  be  well  established  as  a  guide 
to  the  practitioner. 

My  own  experience,  I  may  remark  m 
passing,  is  certainly  favorable  to  the  use 
of  this"  remedy,  not  only  in  positive  an- 
(vina  pectoris,  but  also  in  many  cases  of 
cardiac  asthma,  and  even  of  true  spas- 
modic asthma  without  cardiac  complica- 
tion. In  the  very  few  cases  of  typical 
angina  in  which  I  have  prescribed  it,  I 
have  had  distinct  testimony  as  to  the  re- 
lief afforded,  although  my  opportunities 
of  close  observation  of  the  actual  parox- 
ysms have  not  been  such  as  to  enable  me  ' 
to  add  anything  of  real  value  to  the  state-  f 
nients  of  other  observers.  Looking  to 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  question,  there 
is  probably  no  single  observation  hitherto 
made  which,  as  a  simply  clinical  narra- 
tive, can  rank  beside  the  history  of  his 
own  case  by  Dr.  W.  Ilerries  Madden  of 
Torquay.'  We  shall  therefore  give  here 
some  details  of  this  remarkable  personal 
experience. 

Dr.  Madden  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
a  temporary  break-down  in  health  at  24 
years  of  age,  "with  obscure  heart-symp- 
toms, and  threatened  lung  mischief." 
His  father  had  died  shortly  before  from 
angina  pectoris — "the  organic  cause  in 
his"  case  being  atheromatous  obstruction 
of  the  coronary  arteries."  In  the  av inter 
of  1859,  at  about  44  years  of  age.  Dr. 
Williams  detected  slight  mitral  incompe- 
tency. In  the  spring  of  1871,  Dr.  Mad- 
den records  that  he  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  with  great  nervous 
prostration,  but  recovered  in  autumn,  and 
was  able  to  perform  all  his  usual  duties 
during  the  next  winter  and  spring,  in  the 
midst  of  "a  good  deal  of  professional 
anxiety  and  much  painful  Avoriy  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature."  On  July  tlu/Sth,  1872 
(at  57  years  of  age),  he  had  his  first  at- 
tack of  angina,  which  occurred  "sud- 
denly, without  the  slightest  warning," 
and  was  characterized  by  "pain  extend- 
ing across  the  front  of  the  chest,  along 
the  inside  of  the  left  arm,  and  across  the 
chin."  In  about  ten  days  the  frequent 
recurrence  and  increased  severitj'  of  the 
attacks  compelled  him  to  desist  from  all 
professional  duty.  Notwithstanding  the 
repose  so  obtained,  the  attacks,  after  a 
few  days'  interval,  continued  to  increase 
in  violence,  lasting,  for  the  most  part,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  recurring  frequently  at  intervals  of 
about  three  liours.  "Various  remedies 
were  tried,  but  with  little  or  no  benefit. 
Hypodermic  morphia  was  the  most  use- 
ful, but  it  was  impossible  to  employ  it 
often  enough  without  producing  danger- 
ous narcosis."  At  this  period  Dr.  Mad- 
den was  led,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
to  give  a  trial  to  the  nitrite  of  amyl, 
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winch  he  had  previously  Rupposcd  to  be 
fiuitiiljit!  oil!}-  for  those;  ciiKen   in  wliicli 
tilt!  flico  was  pallid  (liiriti<r  tlie  paroxyBin. 
"As  luiiic  was  IliiKlicd,"  ]ut  writes,  "I 
dismissed  Iroiii  my  mind  all  ti)ou<,'lit8  of 
trymj,'  it,  and  paid  tlie  penalty  of  liasty  1 
conelusions  in  tlw;  shape  of  a  lar'-rc  amount 
of  acute  suderinj,'."     The  result  of  tiie  > 
lirst  trial  of  live  drops,  inhaled  during,'  a 
severe  attack  in  the  niyht,  "  was  truly 
wonderful.    The  spasm  was,  as  it  were, 
strangled  at  its  birth.    It  certainly  did 
not  last  livo  minutes,  instead  of  the  old 
weary  Lwaiti/.   And  so  it  continued.  The 
frequency  of  the  paroxysms  was  not  di- 
nunished  for  some  time  ;  but  then  they 
were  mere  bagatelles  as  comi)ared  witli 
their  predecessors.  Under  these  improved 
circumstances,  strength  gradu.-illy  return- 
ed ;  the  attacks  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  (inally  ceased.    At  the  time 
of  M-riting  these  iines  (October  11,  1872) 
I  have  not  had  an  attack  for  five  weeks, 
and  Iiave  resinned  my  ordiuary  duties,  of 
course  with  care."    It  is  most  satisfac- 
tory to  be  able  to  add,  from  a  private 
letter  M'ith  which  the  author  has  been 
favored,  from  Dr.  Madden,  that  his  con- 
fidence in  the  remedy  continues  unabated, 
but  that  at  this  date  (August,  1875)  he 
has  not  required  to  use  it  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

As  regards  the  more  obvious  effects  of 
the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  Dr. 
Madden  records  that  "the  first  effect Avas 
often  bronchial  irritation,  causing  cough  ; 
then  quickened  circulation  ;  then  a  sense 
of  great  fulness  iu  the  temples,  and  burn- 
ing of  the  ears  ;  then  a  violent  commo- 
tion iu  the  chest,  tumultuous  action  of 
the  heart,  and  quick  respiration.  The 
angina  pain  died  out  first  in  the  chest, 
next  in  the  left  upper  arm,  and  last  of  all 
in  the  wrist,  where  it  was  usually  ex- 
tremely severe.  .  .  .  When  the  pain  had 
ceased  there  was  generally  for  some  time 
a  strong  involuntary  tendency  to  suspen- 
sion of  breathing,  each  prolonged  pause 
being  followed  by  a  very  deep  inspiration. 
There  was  not  at  any  time  the  slightest 
confusion  of  thought,  or  disturbance  of 
vision,  but  occasionally  slight  and  tran- 
sient headache."    The  physical  signs  in 
Dr.  Madden's  case  seem  to  have  varied 
somewhat,  and  latterly  had  more  the 
characters  of  aortic  than  of  mitral  dis- 
ease.    The  description  of  the  peculiar 
subjective  sensations  connected  with  the 
heart-pang  in  this  case  has  been  already 
quoted  at  p.  C(;8,  note  2. 

It  can  be  but  rarely  that,  in  a  disease 
so  paroxysmal  and  uncertain  in  its  char- 
acters as  angina  pectoris,  the  conditions 
of  a  therapeutical  experiment  can  be  so 
perfectly  attained  as  in  this  case.  The 
hereditary  predisposition,  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  patient,  the  proved  existence  of 
positive  cardiac  disease,  and  the  vivid  and 


personal  narrative  of  the  syn)i)toms,  com- 
bine in  assuring  us  that  tin,-  angina  was 
of  tlie  most  formidable  kind,  and  all  )jut 
typical,  if  not  indeed  absolutelv  ho  in 
character.  (Jii  the  other  hand,  the  relief 
was  so  marked,  so  strikingly  instantane- 
ous, and  fso  frequently  obsej-ved  in  re- 
peat(;d  jiaroxysms,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  control  exercised  by  tlie  remedy.  And 
further,  the  ultimate  relief  amounts  to 
something  more  than  a  itallialive  reme- 
dial action  ;  something,  indeed,  closely 
api)roaching  the  character  of  a  cure. 
I'urther,  as  Dr.  Madden  has  remarked] 
the  relief  is  shown  not  to  have  been  con- 
tingent upon  the  external  evidences  of 
vaso-motor  disturbance  during  the  parox- 
ysm, although  closely  associated  (as  in 
Dr.  Brunton's  case)  with  the  jjliysiological 
action  of  the  remedy  in  relaxing  ai  terial 
tension.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  beyond  the  more  obvious  fads,  no 
very  exact  observations  were  made  in  Dr. 
Madden's  case  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  attacks  of  angina  and  vaso- 
motor changes.  "The  presence  (jf  in- 
tense pain,"  he  6ay.s,  "  is  not  fjivorable  to 
the  exercise  of  calm,  philosophic  analysis, 
and  I  can  only  tell  what  I  felt." 

But  although  this  case,  and  others  more 
or  less  resembling  it  which  have  been 
published,  give  the  utmost  assurance  of 
the  beneficial  action  of  nitrite  of  amyl  in 
the  angina  paroxysm  as  a  fact  ascertained 
by  experience,  yet  the  moment  mc  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  mere  fact,  we  find  the 
question  of  the  viodus  operandi,  indica- 
tions, and  contra-indications  of  the  remedy 
surrounded  with  difficulties  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  resolved  by  scientific  ob- 
servation.   It  has  been  conunonly  sup- 
posed that  the  action  of  the  amyl-'nitrite 
is  purely  peripheral,  i.  e.,  on  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  vessels  only,  apart 
from  the  vaso-motor  nervous  ceutre  ;  and 
that  the  relief  caused  in  angina  is  in 
direct  relation  with  the  previously  in- 
creased vascular  tension,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  in  his  first  experi- 
ment.   We  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
however,  when  speaking  of  that  remark- 
able case  in  its  relation  to  the  theory  of 
the  angina  paroxysm,  that  the  state  of  the 
heart's  action   corresponding  with  the 
period  of  increased  vascular  tension  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  relief  through 
amyl-nitrite  on  the  other,  was  dilferent 
from  what  could  be  attributed  to  vaso- 
motor spasm  and  paralysis  alone  ;  and 
that  there  remain  phenomena  of  the  par- 
oxysm which  can  be  explained,  in  all 
probability,  onlj'  through  the  innervation 
of  the  heart  itself    A  like  difficulty  still 
surrounds  the  explanation  of  the  physi- 
ological and  therapeutic  action  of  the 
nitrite  of  amyl.    Tliough  unquestionably 
producing  some  of  its  well-known  effects 
through  vaso-motor  paralysis,  we  are  not 
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quite  able  to  aflinn  with  confidence  that 
its  action  is  inirely  peripheral,  or  even 
that  it  is  quite  uuit'orni  in  all  cases  of  an- 
gina. Thus  in  Dr.  Macklen's  case  it 
seems  to  have  produced,  as  a  primary 
result,  "quickened  circulation,  tumult- 
uous action  of  the  heart,  and  quick  re- 
spu-ation."  This  is,  in  fact,  the  usual 
effect  of  iimvl-nitritc  on  healthy  persons, 
in  whom  the  pulse-rate  may  be  raised  in 
a  few  seconds  from  a  normal  state  of 
about  70  to  1-20  or  140  pulsations  in  the 
minute  ;  the  flushing  of  the  face,  and  the 
other  distinctly  vaso-motor  effects  follovv- 
incr  the  rise  in  the  pulse-rate.  In  Dr. 
Bmnton's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pulse  became  slower  when  the  spasm  was 
being  relieved.  In  a  case  published  by 
Dr.  Haddon,  which,  though  rather  im- 
perfectly reported,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  aortic  incompetency  with  angina- 
like pain,  the  pulse  was  jerking,  and  80 
per  minute  at  the  commencement  of  the 
inhalation,  and  after  only  three  drops 
were  inhaled,  "the  pulse  lost  its  jerking 
character  and  became  graduall}'  slower," 
but  the  lace  did  not  become  flushed,  and 
the  pain  was  not  relieved.  In  the  course 
of  a  minute,  "  the  pulse  beat  so  slowly 
that  I  thought  the  heart  would  stop  alto- 
gether ;  while  the  patient  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  with  a  pale  face  moved 
his  liead  about,  as  if  for  breath.  At  the 
saraa  time  he  seemed  confused,  and  did 
not  answer  questions.'"  Under  brandy 
and  free  ventilation  the  pulse  recovered 
its  former  character  and  frequency,  and 
the  patient  fell  asleep  in  half  an  hour.  In 
another  case,  which  proved  on  post- 
mortem examination  to  be  one  of  an  -"ir- 
ism  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  press,  ng 
on  the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery,  and  with  universal  adhesion  of 
the  pericardium,  besides  a  degree  of  com- 
pression of  the  left  phrenic  nerve  by  a 
diseased  bronchial  gland,  the  paroxysms 
of  coughing,  which  were  among  the  most 
apparently  dangerous  symptoms  in  the 
case,  were  greatlj''  aggravated  on  one 
occasion  by  tlie  inhalation  of  five  drops  of 
arayl-nitrite,  and  a  critical  state  of  apnoea 
was  induced.  It  is  obvious  that  neither 
of  these  cases  was  one  of  typical  angina, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  phenomena 
may  have  been  only  accidentally  con- 
nected with  the  inhalation  ;  but  Sander 
has  recorded  two  cases,  and  Samelsohn 
one  case,*  in  which  alarming  symptoms  of 
collapse  followed  closely  on  the  inhalation 
of  amyl-nitrite.  In  the  latter  case  there 
was  not  even  a  suspicion  of  internal  dis- 
ease, the  inhalation  being  done  experi- 
mentally, with  a  view  to  test  its  effects 
upon  spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyelids  in 


'  Eflin.  Med.  .lonrnal,  July,  1870,  p.  4G. 
*  London  Medical  Record,  March  17,  1875, 
p.  168 ;  and  Aug,  16,  1875,  p.  479. 


an  antemic  young  woman.  The  usual 
Hushing  occurred,  but  was  in  an  instant 
"replaced  by  a  deadly  pallor;  the  pulse 
became  thread-like  and  slow,  the  skin 
cold  and  clanuny,  respiration  difficult, 
and  gasping  ;  consciousness  was  retained.  " 
These  symptoms  recurred  again  and  again 
at  intervals  for  an  hour,  and  even  up  to 
next  day  the  patient  complained  of  feeling 
very  cold.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  men- 
struating at  the  time,  and  that  on  subse- 
quent occasions  she  inhaled  the  nitrite 
without  any  such  alarming  incidents.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  eflects  of  fright, 
or  agitation,  or  some  other  accidental  dis  - 
turbing cf^use,  may  in  these  cases  have 
complicated  the  action  of  the  amyl-nitrite  ; 
but  still  they  form  a  warning,  not  only 
that  dangerous  results  may  in  certain 
circumstances  follow  its  inhalation,  but 
that  the  theory  which  regards  its  action 
as  purely  vaso-motor,  and  still  more  that 
which  considers  the  vaso-motor  nervous 
centres,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
generally,  as  not  within  the  range  of  its 
direct  influence,  must  be  held  in  the 
mean  time  as  subject  to  reservations  to  be 
afterwards  ascertained  by  experience. 

Generally  speaking,  the  administration 
of  nitrite  of  amyl  in  angina  has  been 
found  to  be  free  from  danger,  when  used 
in  doses  of  from  two  or  three  up  to  ten 
minims  on  a  cloth  or  handkerchief,  abun- 
dant access  of  air  being  allowed  at  the 
same  time.  The  first  effects  of  the  remedy 
in  healthy  persons  are,  as  stated  above, 
increased  frequency  of  the  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions, with  a  feeling  of  palpitation,  and 
throbbing  of  the  carotids,  followed  in  the 
course  of  thirty  to  forty  seconds  after  the 
commencement  of  the  inhalation  by  flush- 
ing of  the  face,  warmth  of  the  head,  face, 
and  neck,  with  pei'spiration  ;  the  latter 
symptoms  being  often  general.  Breath- 
lessness  and  disposition  to  cough,  giddi- 
ness, headache,  slight  indistinctness  of 
vision,  lassitude,  and  a  feeling  of  intoxi- 
cation, are  among  the  variable  after- 
effects. The  actual  thermonietric  tem- 
perature of  the  body  does  not  appear  to 
be  much,  if  at  all,  afTectcd  ;  and  conscious- 
ness is  always  preserved.'  When  given 
in  angina  the  effects  are  similar,  with  the 

'  Compare  Goodhart,  Practitioner,  vol.  vi. 
1871,  p.  12:  and  Talfourd  Jones,  ibid.  vol. 
viii.  1872,  p.  213.  Dr.  Wood  (Amer.  .Tournal 
of  tlie  Med.  Sciences,  now  series,  vol.  Ixi. 
1871,  p.  422)  found  that  by  poisonous  doses 
in  animals  temperature  was  lowered  "to  a 
degree  which  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  drugs."  He  also  found  that  this  sub- 
stance has  "the  curious  chemical  property  of 
checking  oxidation."  It  prevents  the  change 
of  venous  into  arterial  blood,  produces  gradual 
paresis,  depresses  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
yet  fails  to  affect  consciousness  and  sensibility 
almost  to  the  very  last.  Some  of  tlioso  re- 
sults ajipear  to  require  confirmation. 
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exception  of  the  tli8frci)aney  formerly  al- 
luded to  iis  re','iird8  the  cardiac  |)idisatioii8. 
The  (Uishing  of  the  face  must  be  fully  de- 
veloped, iu  .severe  attacks  of  angina,  be- 
fore any  relief  is  to  be  obtained  ;  but  in 
nunor  attacks  the  pain  and  sense  of  con- 
striction give  way  before  a  very  few  drops; 
almost  innnediaLely  ou  the  lirst  inhala- 
tions, or  even  after  merely  applying  a 
bottle  contaiinng  a  little  of  the  remedy  to 
one  nostril.    Three  to  live  drops  on  a 
small  piece  of  lint,  or  on  a  handkerchief, 
may  be  said  to  be  an  ordinary,  or  experi- 
mental dose,  as  a  commencement.  When 
the  patient  has  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  eirects  of  the  remedy  he 
may,  if  intelligent  and  conscientious,  be 
entrusted  with  a  quantity  suflicient  for 
ordinary  use  at  his  own  discretion.  One 
patient  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jones'  had  used 
about  thirty  ounces  in  six  months  ;  but 
the  large  quantity  was  accounted-  for  by 
his  belief  that  the  remedy  when  kept  in 
the  pocket  in  a  small  stoppered  bottle, 
became  "flat,"  and  required  to  be  i-e- 
newcd.    Dr.  Jones  believes  that  he  was 
right  in  this  impression.    This  patient 
discarded  the  lint,  and  always  inhaled 
directly  from  the  bottle,  which  he  always 
carried  about  with  him,  containing  about 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  remedy.    "  One 
night  his  father  found  him  sound  asleep, 
with  his  hand  hanging  over  the  bed,  and 
the  bottle  held  firmly  "in  its  grasp."  He 
declared  that  "he  would  not  be  withput 
'  his  bottle  of  drops '  for   a  hundred 
pounds."    This  was  a  most  remarkable 
case  of  relief,  iu  what  seems  to  have  been 
aortic  regurgitation,  in  a  man  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.    It  shows,  however, 
that  this  remedy,  hke  all  others  of  the 
same  class,  is  liable  to  abuse. 

The  remaining  remedies  of  the  angina- 
parox3'sm  are  probably  of  small  account 
in  comparison  with  those  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  few 
■words  with  respect  to  some  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Heber- 
den,  blood-letting  has  been  recommended, 
and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  successfully 
practised  ;  the  cases  being  probably  those 
in  which  evident  signs  of  cardiac  venous 
congestion  existed,  In  Dr.  Brunton's 
case  small  blood-letting,  of  a  few  ounces 
only,  appeared  to  give  relief.  Dry  cup- 
ping between  the  shoulders  is  a  more  rea- 
s  mable,  or,  at  all  events,  less  spoliativc 
method  of  unloading  the  heart,  and  might 
in  some  cases  co-operate  advantageously 
with  the  use  of  warm  stimulation  of  the 
surface  as  above  recommended.  Laennec 
first  suggested  the  transmission  of  a  mag- 
netic current  through  the  chest ;  but  this 
suggestion  may  be  said  to  have  had  no 
practical  result,  and  the  first  ajiparcntly 
efiective  use  of  electrical  or  galvanic  cur- 

•  The  Practitioner,  vol.  viii.  p.  219. 


rents  in  angina  pectoris  is  due  to  Du- 
ciiennc,  of  Boulogne,'  wiio  professes  not 
only  to  have  relieved,  but  to  have  cured 
a  typical  case  of  severe  angina  of  five 
months'  duration,  in  a  currier,  aged  fifty, 
"  of  a  stout  build  and  sanguine  tempera.- 
ment,  rather  fiit,  and  with  a  siiort  neck  " 
by  tr(;atment  for  a  fortnight  only  with  a 
strong  farad ic  current  passed  through  tiie 
skin  of  the  nipple  and  upper  region '<jf  the 
sternum.    The  description  of  the  case  is 
extremely  striking,  but  its  jihenomena 
bein''  purely  subjective,  there  is  not  any 
absolute  guarantee  for  its  being  more 
than  a  severe  case  of  intercostal  neural- 
gia, in  which  the  extremely  violent  action 
of  the  "  induction-apparatus  graduated 
to  maximum  intensity,  and  working  with 
very  rapid  intermissions,"  produced  the 
cfliict  ol  a  strong  and  sudden  counter-irri- 
tation.    On  any  other  supposition,  in- 
deed, the  results  are  almost  too  wonder- 
ful for  belief.    The  first  shock  produced 
excruciating  pain,  so  that  the  patient 
uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  the  current 
liad  to  be  arrested.    This  artificial  pain, 
however,   completely   and  immediately 
removed  the  angina  pain,  as  well  as  the 
sensations  of  numbness  and  formication 
which  accompanied  it ;  and  "the  patient 
felt  at  once  in  his  normal  condition."  Suc- 
ceeding paroxysms  were  similarly  ar- 
rested, and  in  a  fortnight  the  patient  was 
able  to  resume  his  employment.  Another 
case,  communicated  by  Aran  toDuchenne, 
is  especially  cited  by  Trous.seau  (who  re- 
cords both  cases  in  great  detail)  as  "giv- 
ing more  value  to  the  preceding  consider- 
ations ;"  but  this  Avill  probablv  not  be 
the  judgment  of  the  reader  of  the  preced- 
ing pages,  when  he  learns  that  the  subject 
of  Aran's  therapeutical  experiment  was  a 
woman  of  thirty-two,  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely hysterical,  if  not  cataleptic,  from 
intense  grief,  and  had  been  for  a  long 
time  a  prey  to  a  multitude  of  nervous  dis^ 
orders,  the  result  of  violently  disturbing 
emotions.^   Eulenburg  has  employed  the 


'  De  r^lectrisation  localis^e  et  de  son  ap- 
plication k  la  pathologie  et  ii  la  th(5rapeutique. 
3ieme  edit.  Paris,  1872,  p.  808.  See  also 
note  Sur  I'influence  tlifirapeutique  de  I'excita- 
tion  filectro-cutan^e  dans  Pangine  de  poitrine, 
Bulletin  de  Tlifirapeutique,  1853;  and  com- 
pare note  below. 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  experience  of  twelve  years'after  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  Diichenne's 
and  Aran's  cases  had  not  enabled  Trousseau 
to  add  anything  of  a  more  personal  kind  to 
his  long  citation  from  Duchenne's  narrative, 
first  published  in  IS.'iS.  See  the  2d  edition 
of  Trousseau's  "Clinique  de  PHotel  Dieu" 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  453-57),  published  in  1865,  not 
long  before  his  death.  Duchenne  In'mself,  in 
tiio  3d  edition  of  his  well-known  work  (re- 
ferred to  above)  published  in  1872,  and  called 
iu  the  preface  "pre.squo  un  nouveau  livre," 
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constant  current,  up  to  a  strength  repre- 
sented by  tliirty  elements  of  Sienien's  bat- 
tery, applying  the  positive  pole  with  a 
lar'^e  surface  for  contact  to  the  sternum, 
and  the  negative  to  the  lower  cervical 
vertebra)  ;  the  successes  which  he  claims, 
however,  are  rather  equivocal,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  method  of  his 
reasoning  that  he  only  employed  the 
remedy  in  cases  regarded  as  of  vaso-motor 
orisin."'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  angina  pectoris  of  obviously  organic 
origin  has  been,  even  temporarily,  re- 
lieved by  any  form  of  electrical  or  galvanic 
application ;  but  possibly  further  trials 
may  still  be  desirable.  Digitalis,  aconite, 
and  veratrum,  have  all  proved  either  use- 
less or  injurious. 

The  treatment  of  the  inter-paroxysmal 
state  in  angina  pectoris  depends  essentially 
on  the  careful  ai)plication  to  the  individ- 
ual case  of  all  the  practical  suggestions 
arising  from  a  very  complete  diagnosis, 
and  from  a  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  have  been  observed  or  supposed  to 
be  chiefly  at  work  in  predisposing  to,  or 
in  actually  bringing  on,  the  paroxysms. 
Generally  speaking,  tranquillity,  both  of 
body  and  mind  ;  especially  the  suspension 
of  all  occupations,  or  even  amusements, 
that  tend  to  overstrain  the  heart,  or  hurry 
the  breathing  •,  very  moderate  daily  exer- 
cise on  level  ground,  and  only  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  requisite  for  preserving  the 
bodily  tone,  or  for  good  digestion  ;  the 
avoidance  of  all  manner  of  food  tending 
to  flatulence,  and  the  regular,  but  strictly 
moderate  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  either 
spontaneously  or  by  the  mildest  laxatives, 
are  measures  of  hygiene  so  obviouslj-  sug- 
gested by  simple  prudence  as  hardly  to 
require  more  than  a  passing  allusion.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  certainly  ascertained 
whether  the  subjects  of  angina  ought  to 
use  alcoholic  stimulants  in  any  measure 
habiluaJli/^  or  to  reserve  them  for  the  criti- 
cal period  of  the  attack.  I  incline  to  the 
latter  opinion.    Venereal  excitement  is 


gives  only  one  new  case,  with  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory  details,  in  which,  moreover, 
aft(!r  "partial  amelioration"  under  the  method 
of  electro-cutaneous  excitation  previously  de- 
scribed, the  patient  died  suddenly  when  en- 
tering M.  Duchenne's  consulting-room.  He 
refers,  however,  to  a  case  of  cure  by  M.  Boul- 
let,  and  to  "several  cases  of  cure"  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1869,  by  M.  Ed.  Becquerel.  These  last 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  M.  Bec- 
querel simply  reports  M.  Boullet's  case  with- 
out commentary,  and  with  such  br(?vity  and 
want  of  essential  details  as  to  deprive  it  of 
all  real  clinical  value.  Evidently  there  is 
great  inexactitude  here,  as  well  as  a  "plenti- 
ful lack"  of  trustworthy  facts. 

'  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  May  7,  1870,  t). 


probably  in  all  cases  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence.   The  use  of  tobacco  in  great  excess 
has  been  specially  investigated  as  a  cause 
of  angina  by  M.  Beau     but  although  I 
have  frequently  observed  palpitation  and 
intermission  of  the  heart's   action  in 
smokers,  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  ob- 
serve true  angina  pectoris  thus  produced. 
It  will  be  obviously  right,  however,  to 
discountenance  any  indulgence  of  this 
kind  which  is  even  doubtful  as  to  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  heart's  action.  Beyond 
these  simple  measures  of  precaution,  the 
treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances observed  in  each  case,  and  it 
may  even  be  said  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  no  clear  indication  exists  for  any 
treatment  beyond  that  of  the  paroxysm. 
But  if  it  be  discovered  that  gout,  or  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  or  lungs,  or  well-marked 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  renal  derange- 
ment, has  concurred  with,  or  alternated 
with,  the  paroxysms,  or  even  that  any  of 
these  disorders  has  been  a  marked  feature 
of  the  case,  without  any  obvious  relation 
to  the  angina,  it  may  be  found  that  in 
undertaking  the  treatment  of  these  appa- 
rently intercurrent  disorders  the  cure  or 
alleviation  of  the  paroxysms  may  follow 
in  due  course.   It  is  said,  indeed,  by  some 
that  gouty  angina  is  peculiarly  amenable 
to  treatment,  and  therefore  less  formida- 
ble in  its  prognosis  than  other  kinds  ;  and 
although  this  is  probably  only  an  imper- 
fect statement  of  the  fact  that  cures  of 
angina-like  symptoms  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  remedies  in  the  gouty  habit,^ 
yet  as  a  practical  question  of  duty  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  bound  to 
treat  the  constitutional  disease,  as  the 
best  means  known  of  influencing  the  lo- 
cal symptoms.    It  will  therefore  be  expe- 
dient to  use  all  possible  means  for  eradi- 
cating, or  at  least  diminishing,  the  gouty 
predisposition,  in  cases  of  angina  so  char- 
acterized, by  careful  regulation  of  the 
diet  and  the  use  of  anti-arthritic  remedies, 
such  as  the  carbonates  of  potash  and 
lithia,  or  even  in  some  cases  small  doses 
of  colchicnm  ;  though  it  is  very  doubtful 
how  far  a  well-marked  attack  of  gout  in 
the  foot  ought  to  be  checked,  either  by 
colchicnm  or  any  other  disturbing  remedy, 
in  those  who  have  had  angina  and  other 
internal  manifestations  of  the  disease.  A 
holiday  at  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  or  Toplitz, 
or,  according  to  the  fashion  of  last  cen- 


1  De  I'influence  du  tnltac  h,  fumer  sur  la 
proflnctiou  de  I'angine  de  poitrine.  —  Gazette 
des  Hopitnux,  1862. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  fatal  cases  of  angina  pectoris  lias  been, 
as  already  shown,  connected  with  gout,  and 
between  these  two  opposite  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  secure  basis  for 
the  alleged  relatively  favorable  prognosis  of 
gouty  angina. 
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tury,  lit  Biith,  may  liolp  to  disijoso  of  tlie 
reiuiiiii.s  ol"  goiii  "wlieu  its  re-^ular  form 
threatens  to  pass  into  irre<,nilar  uiiiiiifes- 
tatious.    FotlK-r-iill  and  others  liave  af- 
Urmcd  till'  (•nrt!  of  anf,'ina  pectoris  in  this 
way.'    If  th(!  urine  shows  persistently,  or 
even  fro(pientiy,  a  tendency  to  deposit 
lithic  aeid  crystals,  the  treatment  will,  of 
course,  he  fruided  hy  this  indication  :  and 
if  acid  dyspepsia  is  present,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  use  remedies  at  once  ant- 
acid and  tonic.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the    neuralgic  element  is  highly  pro- 
nounced, more  especially  if  it  is  heredi- 
tary, or  has  been  manifested  in  the  indi- 
vidual patient  in  other  forms,  the  angina 
pectoris  being  presumably  a  mere  form  of 
a  more  extended  constitutional  neurosis  ; 
we  may  probably  look  in  such  cases  for 
relief  to  nervine  tonics,  but  especially  to 
iron,  strychnine,  and  arsenic.     I  liave 
seen  in  one  or  two  cases  very  decided 
good  results  from  the  last  of  these  reme- 
dies, given  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
Fowler's  solution,  rry  v.  for  a  dose,  two  or 
three  times  a  day  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod ;  and  I  can  to  this  extent  support  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Anstie,  who  in  this 
country  has  chiefly  advocated  the  use  of 
arsenic  in  angina  pectoris,  and  who  refers 


'  The  case  here  specially  referred  to  was 
mentioned  by  Fotliergill  in  1773,  incidentally, 
in  a  paper  on  angina  pectoris,  as  "the  first 
case  apparently  of  this  nature  that  occurred 
tome,  above  twenty  years  ago."  He  adds, 
"the  person  is  now,  or  lately  was,  living, 
and  in  good  health  ...  He  was  at  that 
time  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  young- 
est subject  I  have  ever  seen  affected  with 
this  disorder."  The  symptoms  are  fairly  de- 
scribed, considering  the  early  date,  and  long 
interval  between  their  occurrence  and  the 
publication,  but  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon 
as  thoroughly  characteristic.  He  "went  to 
Bath  several  successive  seasons,  and  acquired 
his  usual  health.  This  is  the  only  instance 
that  has  occurred  tome,"  writes  Fotliergill, 
"of  a  perfect  recovery  from  this  obscure,  and 
too  often  fatal  malady."  We  have  seen  that 
Heberden's  experience  also  yielded  only  one 
case  of  apparently  perfect  recovery.  In  one 
other  case,  with  distinct  gonty  complications, 
Fothergill  prescribed  Bath  waters,  with  good 
results  as  regards  the  gout,  but  with  no 
favorable  effect  on  the  angina.  In  another 
case  the  Buxton  water  appeared  to  be  of  tem- 
porary service.  Fothergill  seems  to  have 
been  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  reducing  exuberant  fatty  deposition  in  an- 
gina pectoris,  and  for  this  purpose  recom- 
mended v(!getable  diet;  though  he  did  not 
anticipate  in  any  respect  lati^r  observations 
as  to  the  connection  of  sudden  death  with 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibre  of  the  heart 
itself.  See  Medical  Observations  and  In- 
quiries, vol.  v.,  1776,  p.  223,  "Case  of  an 
Angina  Pectoris,  with  Remarks;"  and  p.  2.')2 
of  "Farther  Account  of  the  Angina  Pectoris, 
by  J.  Fothergill,  M.D.,  F.R.S." 


to  a  case  published  by  Philipp,'  as  havin<» 
I  hrst  strongly  directed  his  attention  to  the 
,  subje(,-t.    Anstie  begins  with  three  min- 
I  ims,  and  increases  the  dose  gradually,  if 
I  well  tolerated,  up  to  eight  or  ten  minims 
three  tunes  a  day  ;  he  lias  found,  how- 
i  ever,  that  some  neurotic  patients  cannot 
i  tolerate  arsenic  from  the  irril ability  of 
their  alimentary  canal,  and  in  such  cases 
It  nmst  be  discontinued,  or  perhaps  some 
other  form  of  administration  might  Ijc 
devised.     Anstie  gives  several  striking 
cases,  in  one  of  which,  at  least,  there  had 
been  a  few  slight  attacks  of  gout,  and  a 
few  small  calculi ;  another  was  that  of  a 
woman,  aged  forty-six,  who  was  still  men- 
struatnig,  though  irregularly,  and  who 
certamly  seems  to  have  liad  extremely 
severe  symptoms  of  the  order  of  angina  ; 
she  was  cured  by  a  six  months'  course  of 
j  arsenic  in  doses  gradually  mounting  to  21 
minims  daily ;  after  eight  weeks  the  pa- 
tient abandoned  the  remedy,  supposing 
herself  cured,  but  had  to  recur  to  it  from 
experiencing  a  renewal  of  her  sufferings, 
which  again  yielded  to  a  precisely  similar 
treatment. Arsenic  is  specially  adapted 
for  ana;mic  cases,  and  often  exercises  a 
favorable  influence  over  the  function  of 
hffimatosis ;  but  in  cases  where  anaemia 
is  well-marked  it  may  be  combined  with 
iron,  or  the  latter  niay  be  given  with 
strychnine  (ten  minims  of  the  sesquichlo- 
ride  tincture  with  ^'^  gr.  strychnine  three 
times  a  day).     Phosphorus  has  lately 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Broadbent,  in 
doses  of  from  g'„  to     gr.  twice  daily,  but 
has  not  as  yet  been  adequately  tested. 
Zinc,  silver,  and  most  of  the  older  reme- 
dies of  this  class,  have  been,  on  the  M-hole, 
found  wanting  in  true  angina  pectoris, 
though  sometimes  useful  in  pseudo-angina. 
A  remarkable  experience  was  that  of  Bre- 
tonneau  (detailed  hy  Trousseau),"  who, 
following  out  a  very  crude  chemical  theory 
of  the  calculous  origin  of  angina,  professed 
nevertheless  to  have  stumbled  upon  the 
practical  result  of  treating  cases  of  angina 
successfully  b}'  large  doses  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  combined  in  certain  cases  with 
belladonna.     The  directions  given  are 
very  complicated,  but  the  essential  part 
of  the  treatment  seems  to  be  as  follows  : 
The  alkaline  treatment  is  begun  with  two 


'  Berliner  Klin.  Wochenschrift,  186.5.  See, 
however,  Cahen  (ut  supra)  Archives  Gdngrales, 
1863  ;  and  a  much  older  case  by  Alexander, 
of  Halifax,  1790  (History  of  a  case  of  Angina 
Pectoris  cured  by  the  Solutio  arsenici),  Medi- 
cal Commentaries,  vol.  xv.  p.  373.  This  last 
case  has,  apparently,  had  very  little  effect  on 
English  practice,  hat  is  referred  to  by  Des- 
granges.  Trousseau,  and  other  continental 
authorities. 

*  Anstie,  op.  cit.  Comp.are  pp.  78,  182-84, 
226-27. 

*  Op.  cit.,  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  i.  p.  610. 
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scruples  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  daily, 
in  divided  doses,  rising  gradually  to  eight 
or  ten  scruples,  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing the  dose  alternately  over  intervals  of 
ten  days,  and  then  suspending  the  treat- 
ment lor  fifteen  or  twenty  days  together ; 
these  various  processes  are  repeated  up 
to  the  end  of  a  year  or  more,  alter  whicli 
a  pause  of  several  months  is  allowed.  At 
all  stages  of  this  lengthened  treatment, 
belladonna  may  be  given  in  gradually  in- 
creasing doses,  up  to  the  point  of  relief  to 
the  spasms,  or  until  symptoms  of  incipient 
poisoning  occur,  viz.,  "unpleasant  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth,  marked  disturbance  of 
vision,  accompanied  by  a  A'ery  striking 
dilatation  of  the  pupils. "  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  therapeutic  reputation  of 
Bretonncau,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  any  one  else  in  Trance  has  personally 
succeeded  with  this  treatment,  and  even 
M.  Trousseau,  his  most  distinguished  pu- 
pil and  follower,  does  not  profess  to  do 
more  than  record  his  master's  opinions. 
The  facts  as  stated  may  therefore  proba- 
bly remain  among  the  curiosities  of  medi- 
cal experience ;  but  as  they  have  been 
generally  referred  to,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  brief  allusion  to  them  here. 

In  cases  of  angina  connected  with  posi- 
tive organic  disease,  the  treatment  must 
follow  the  lines  of  tliat  of  the  cardiac  or 
vascular  lesion  which  is  discovered  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  in  cases  of 
fatty  heart,  or  of  calcareous  and  other 
degenerations  of  the  vessels,  there  is  any 
positive  special  treatment  whicii  can  be 
recommended  with  confidence.  In  cases 
of  aneurism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  in  large  doses  of  20  to  30 
grains  and  upwards,  will  be  found  of  great 
value  in  checking  all  the  painful  sensa- 
tions, and  even,  in  some  cases,  arresting 
or  suspending  the  disease  ;  and  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  or  of  anmionium,  may 
be  given  in  some  cases  along  with  the 
iodide,  as  a  palliative.  A  late  American 
writer'  specially  commends  the  bromide 
of  ammonium,  and  gives  two  cases  in 
which,  in  doses  of  15  to  20  grains,  it 
seems  to  have  averted  the  paroxysms. 

Note  on  the  Literature  of  Angina  Pec- 
toris.—The  leading  authorities  have  been 
mostly  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  will  be  found  quoted  much  more 
numerously  and  in  chronological  order  in 
the  two  great  French  dictionaries  men- 
tioned below,  2  under  the  head"Anfrine 


'  Dr.  Rufus  K.  Hinton,  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Reporter,  March  6,  1875. 

«  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  De  Mgdecine  et  do 
Cliirurgie  pratiques,  tome  2ieme.  1865,  p. 
509  (Art.  by  Jaccoud).  Dictionnaire  Ency- 
clop6dique  des  Scienc(!S  Mgdioales,  tomo  5161116. 
18^)6,  p.  65  (Art.  by  Parrot).  Consult  also 
tlie  BiWiofrrai)hy  in  Forbes,  Cyclopedia  of 
VOL.  II.— 45 


depoitrine."  I  have  not  in  the  text  of 
this  article  referred  to  the  letter  of  M. 
Rougnon  to  M.  Lorry,  in  1708,'  which 
has  been  set  forth  by  M.  Jaccoud  and 
others  as  constituting  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  France  to  priority,  or  at  least  to  a 
simultaneous  discovery  of  angina  pectoris 
with  that  of  Ilcberden.  From  the  ac- 
counts given  of  this  letter,  as  I  have  been 


Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iv. ;  the  essay  of 
Wiclimann,  Ucbor  angina  pectoris  und  poly- 
pus cordis  (Idoen  zur  Diagnostic,  vol.  ii. 
1801);  Brera  (Delia  stenocardia;  saggio  pato- 
logicoclinico,  Modena,  1810);  Desportcs  (Traitfi 
de  I'angine  de  poitrine,  Paris,  1811) ;  Zechi- 
nelli  (SulP  angina  del  petto  e  suUe  morte 
repentine,  Padova,  1814)  ;  Jurine  (Mgmoire 
sur  I'angine  de  poitrine,  Paris  et  Genfeve, 
lbl5)  ;  Lartigue  (De  I'angine  'de  poitrine, 
Paris,  1846)  ;  Lussana  (Intorno  all'  angina 
pectoris,  Gazetta  Medica  Lombarda,  1858-59), 
besides  the  great  and  well-known  works  of 
Senac,  Corvisart,  Laennec,  Testa,  Zreysig, 
Bouillaud,  Hope,  Latham,  Stokes,  Walshe, 
Friedreich  (in  Virchow's  Handbuch),  Bam- 
berger, and  others  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
the  most  recent  being  that  of  Dr.  Hayden, 
Dublin  (1875),  which  reached  me  after  the 
first  part  of  this  article  was  written,  but  to 
which  I  have  been  indebted  for  several  sug- 
gestions in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  some 
valuable  references.  Tlie  works  of  Romberg 
and  Eulenburg,  on  Diseases  of  the  Nerves, 
should  also  be  consulted  ;  and  the  articles  in 
all  the  older  systematic  treatises  and  diction- 
aries, whether  British  or  continental.  With 
the  exception  of  Rougnon,  all  the  aiithorities 
quoted  in  any  of  these  sources  up  to  1778  are 
English.  In  that  year  Eisner  published  at 
Konigsberg  a  monograph,  entitled,  "Abhand- 
lung  iiber  die  Brustbraunc,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1782  by  Griiner  (Spicilegiiun  ad  an- 
ginse  pectoris  .  .  .  )?  and  Schaffer  (Dis- 
sertatio  de  angina  pectoris,  1787).  Several 
articles  or  treatises  soon  followed  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Holland ;  but  I  do  not  know 
if  angina  pectoris  is  even  mentioned  by  name 
in  French  medical  literature  prior  to  the  pa- 
per of  Baumgs  in  1808,  "  Recberches  sur  cette 
maladie  k  laquelle  on  a  donnS  les  noms  d'an- 
gine  de  poitrine  et  de  syncope  angineuse" 
(Annales  de  la  Soci^te  de  Mfidecine  pratique 
de  Montpellier,  1808).  The  first  Itahan 
monograph  was  that  of  Brera  in  1810,  cited 
above.  After  this,  the  literature  becomes 
much  more  copious  ;  but  the  well-known  ar- 
ticle of  Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
CyclopjBdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  1833,  will 
always  remain,  especially  for  the  English 
reader,  the  chief  source  of  exact  information 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

'  Lettre  a  M.  Lorry  touchant  les  causes  de 
la  mort  de  M.  Charles,  ancien  capitaine  de 
cavalorie,  arriv§e  a  Besan9on  le  23  fdvricr, 
17G8  (Besan^on,  1768,  8vo.)  Rougnon  de- 
scribed the  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  ascribed 
these  and  the  sudden  death  to  ossification  of 
the  costal  cartilages.  He  did  not  give  any 
name  to  the  disease,  or  indicate  otherwise  its 
pathological  and  clinical  relations. 
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able  to  read  tlioin,  it  is  manifest  that  M,  : 
lluiiyuon  is  ill  no  juMt  kciisi;  of  tiie  words  ! 
a  rival  or  coinpolilor  of  Uoljerdeii  ;  he  is, 
however,  prolialtly  entitled  to  tlie  credit 
of  iiavin^  indcpeiKU.'nLly  d(.'scril)ed  a 
single  ease  of  sudden  death,  with  symp- 
toms more  or  less  resembliiif^  lleberden's 
anjiiiia,  as  we  have  seen  that  Morgagni 
had  done  a  century  before.  Without  in 
the  least  d(;};r(!e  desiring  to  detract  from 
what  is  due  on  this  account  to  llougnon, 
it  must  be  here  ))ointed  out  tiiat  lleber- 
den's position  is  entirely  dilTerent.  In- 
stead of  describing  only  one  case,  and 
reasoning  inaccurately  as  to  its  pathology, 
llcbordcn  founded  a  minute  and  exact 
clinical  description  upon  the  observation 
of  not  less  than  twenty  cases,  of  which, 
he  informs  us,  six  had  been  known  to  him 
as  having  perished  suddenly.  Hcbcrden's 


account  of  the  "Disorder  of  the  Breast," 
accordingly,  soon  became  known  to  medi- 
cal men  in  various  countries  as  an  accu- 
rate and  comjjrehensi  ve  sketch  oi  a  new 
disease,  while  Rougnon's  case  passed  into 
oblivion,  without  even  in  France  exciting 
the  attention  that  was  perhaps  due  to  it 
as  an  isolated  observation.  Tiie  claim 
advanced  on  behalf  of  Rougnon  is  evi- 
di.'utly  an  after-thought,  and  cannot  now 
be  admitted.  If  sudden  death  from  an- 
gina is  to  be  recognized  in  any  sense  at 
all  as  a  discovery  on  the  strengtli  of  an 
individual  case,  the  credit  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  Morgagni  rather  than  to  Jloug- 
non.  It  is  rigiit,  however,  to  add  that  I 
make  these  remarks  without  having  per- 
sonally read  Rougnon's  letter,  which  I 
have  inquired  for  in  vain  in  the  medical 
libraries  of  this  country. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  YALYES  OF  THE  HEAET. 
By  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


The  literature  of  diseases  of  the  valves  1 
of  the  heart,  as  of  all  other  thoracic  dis-  I 
eases,  is  necessarily  divided  into  two  | 
periods  ;  that  before,  and  that  after,  the 
discovery  of  auscultation.  The  earlier 
period,  however,  contains  very  few  obser- 
vations. Burns'  quotes  two  cases  of  aortic 
obstruction,  briefly  related  by  Riverius 
and  Willis  respectively,  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Gee^ 
points  out  that  Vieussens  in  1715  recorded 
a  case  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  in 
which  the  pulse  was  "/ori  vUe,  dur,  inegal, 
et  si  fort  que  Vartere  de  Ihm  et  de  Vautre 
hras  frajypait  la  houl  de  mes  doigts  autant  que 
Vauroit  fait  un  corde  fort  teridiie  et  violem- 
ment  ebranlee.''^ 

Friedreich"  is  therefore  not  quite  accu- 
rate in  heading  his  list  of  jjapers  and 
works  on  affections  of  the  endocardium 
with  Meckel's  essay  in  the  Mem.  del'Acad. 
Roy.  des  Sciences,  published  in  Berlin  in 
1756.  But  it  is  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  we  find  the  first 
detailed  observations  of  diseased  cardiac 


'  "Observations  on  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  im])ortant  Diseases  of  the  Heart." 
Edinburgli,  1800,  pp.  175,  176. 

2  "Auscultation  and  Percussion,"  1870,  p. 
260. 

•  3  "  Krankhoiten  des  ITerzens,"  Virohow's 
Handbucli  dcr  spcciellen  Pathologic  und  The- 
rapie,  1867,  p.  198. 


valves.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these 
is  one  recorded  by  John  Hunter,  in  his 
"Treatise  on  the  Blood,  &c.,"  which 
originally  appeared  in  IIM.  It  is  that  of 
a  Mr.  Bulstrope,'  who  had  "almost 
throughout  his  life  had  an  irregular  pulse 
and  upon  the  least  increase  of  exercise  a 
palpitation  at  his  heart,  which  Avas  often 
so  strong  as  to  be  heard  b)'  those  who 
were  near  him  .  .  .  He  of  late  years 
(about  the  age  of  thirty),  took  to  violent 
exercise  such  as  hunting ;  and  often  in 
the  chase  he  would  be  taken  ill  with  pal- 
pitations and  almost  a  total  suffocation. 
Some  of  these  fits  continued  several  days : 
at  such  times  he  became  black  in  the  face. 
Sometimes  an  universal  j-ellowuess  took 
place  ;  and  then  he  could  not  lie  down  in 
his  bed,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  up  for 
breath.  He  consulted  Dr.  Heberdcn  and 
Sir  George  Baker  ;  the  palpitation  I  sup- 
pose they  thought  either  arose  from  spasm 
or  was  nervous,  for  the}'  ordered  cordials. 
I  was  sent  for  on  the  same  day  to  give  a 
name  to  the  disease.  My  opinion  was 
that  there  was  something  very  wrong 


•  Tlie  preparation  from  this  case  is  still  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum  of  Uie  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  which  also  contains  several  other 
specimens  of  diseased  cardiac  valves,  pre- 
served by  Hunter  himself.  The  passages 
cited  in  the  to.\t  are  from  the  "Catalogue  of 
Path.  Specimens,"  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 
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about  the  heart,  that  the  blood  did  not 
flow  freely  through  the  lungs.  .  .  . 
That  the  nieaus  to  be  practised  were  rest, 
bleed  gently,  eat  moilerately,  keep  the 
body  open  and  the  mind  easy.  .  .  . 
Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
him  that  day,  which  relieved  him.  .  .  . 
At  last  he  became  yellow,  and  his  legs 
began  to  swell  with  water  .  .  .  and 
he  died.  The  heart  was  very  large  .  .  . 
the  valves  of  the  aorta  shrivelled  up, 
thicker  and  harder  than  common.  The 
diseased  structure  of  the  valves  accounts 
for  every  one  of  what  mny  be  called  his 
original  .symptoms  ;  the  blood  must  have 
flowed  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle 
again  at  every  systole  of  the  artery.  .  .  . 
AVe  can  easily  trace  the  eflects  of  this  ret- 
rograde motion,  which  would  only  be  a 
stagnation  of  the  blood  beyond  the  left 
ventricle,  first  in  the  left  auricle,  then  the 
pulmonary  veins,  then  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  next  the  right  auricle,  and  in  all 
the  veins  of  the  body  ;  producing  that 
darkness  in  the  face,  &c. "  Even  earlier 
than  this,  Senac,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Heart  (the  second  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1783)  had  related  a  case  in  which 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  were  ossi- 
fied, and  remarked  that  the  pulse  was 
necessarily  small,  because  the  blood  did 
not  all  pass  into  the  aorta,  but  some  of  it 
flowed  back  into  the  auricle.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
three  works  on  diseases  of  the  heart  were 
published,  in  Avhich  valvular  affections 
are  treated  of  with  considerable  detail : 
tliat  of  Corvisart,'  in  1806  ;  that  of  Allan 
Burns,'*  in  1809 ;  and  that  of  Ki-eysig,^  in 
1815. 

The  study  of  these  worka  is  of  consider- 
able interest.  Corvisart  gives  an  admira- 
ble account  of  the  anatomical  appearances 
exhibited  by  diseased  valves,  which  he 
distinguishes  as  undergoing  calcareous 
or  osseous  induration,  or  as  presenting 
excrescences  (vegetations).''  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  tliat  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  conception  of  these  diseases  as  causing 


'  "Essai  sur  les  Maladies  et  les  Msions  or- 
ganiques  du  Coeur  et  des  Gros  Vaisseaux." 
So  far  as  diseases  of  the  heart  are  concerned, 
however,  this  writer  (who  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  having  popularized  Avenbrug- 
ger's  discovery  of  percussion)  ia  better  known 
by  his  second  edition,  which  appeared  in 
1811,  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Hebb  in  1813. 

2  Op.  cit. 

»  "Die  Krankheiten  des  Herzens."  Ber- 
lin. 

*  The  word  "vegetation"  is  now  commonly 
used  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Mr.  Hebb,  the  translator  of 
Corvisart,  never  employs  it  as  an  English 
term,  but  always  incloses  it  between  brack- 
ets, and  uses  "wart"  or  "excrescence"  as  its 
equivalent. 


regurgitation,  or  imperfect  closure  of  the 
valves.'  Tiie  tendency  of  valvular  affec- 
tions to  cause  dilatation  of  the  heart  (or, 
as  he  terms  it,  "aneurism  of  the  heart") 
was  well  known  to  Corvisart.  By  Burns 
and  Kreysig  considerable  advances  were 
made.  Both  these  writers  recognize  val- 
vular lesions  as  producing  two  distinct 
effects,  "obstruction"  and  "regurgita- 
tion," and  trace  many  of  the  consequences 
of  the  latter  condition.  Kreysig  lays 
special  stress  on  inflammation  of  the  en- 
docardium as  causing  the  lesions  in  ques- 
tion. Burns  may  even  be  said  to  hint  at 
the  occurrence  of  cardiac  murmurs,  for  he 
speaks  of  regurgitation  from  the  ventricle 
into  the  auricle  as  producing  not  only  a 
jarring  sensation  but  also  "  a  hissing  noise, 
as  of  several  currents  meeting.  In  all 
probability"  (he  goes  on  to  say)  "it  is 
something  of  this  kind  which  is  described 
as  audible  palpitation  in  some  diseases  of 
the  heart." 

The  history  of  the  subsequent  literature 
of  valvular  affections  is  involved  in  that 
of  the  auscultatory  phenomena  which 
they  produce ;  and  hereafter,  when  these 
are  under  consideration,  I  must  endeavor 
to  deal  with  the  most  important  parts 
of  it. 

Description  and  Anatomy. — The 
pathological  changes  met  with  in  the 
valves  of  the  heart  are  naturally  divisible 
into  two  groups ;  1.  Those  which  are 
acute  :  2.  Those  which  are  chronic. 

1.  The  acute  affections  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  and  come  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  endocarditis.  Indeed,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  membrane 
forming  the  valves  is  more  liable  to  in- 
flammation than  any  other  part  of  the 
endocardium.  And,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  recent  ol:)servations  have  shown  that 
this  is  true  in  a  more  absolute  sense  than 
had  been  imagined  :  and  that  when  in- 
flammation of  the  linings  of  the  heart's 


'  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  claims  of  different  writers  to  priority  in 
regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  presystolic 
thrill  and  bruit.  Corvisart  first  mentioned 
the  sign  afterwards  known  as  fr^missement 
cataire.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "a  particular 
rustling,  difficult  to  describe,  perceptible  to 
the  hand  when  it  is  placed  over  the  prsecor- 
dial  region,  and  which  doubtless  proceeds 
from  the  difficulty  which  the  blood  experi- 
ences in  passing  through  an  aperture  no 
longer  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fluid  to 
which  it  bas  to  give  vent."  It  might  thus 
appear  that  Corvisart  associated  thrill  with 
mitral  stenosis.  But  it  must  be  recollected 
that  he  summed  up  the  effects  of  all.  valvular 
diseases  in  the  contractions  of  the  correspond- 
ing orifices  which  h(!  supposed  them  to  cause. 
He  had  no  conception  tliat  the  presence  of 
thrill  was  of  any  value  as  regards  a  dijferen- 
tial  diagnosis  of  valvular  afl'ections. 
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cavities  is  mot  with,  it  liiis  almost  always  ' 
been  sot  up  hy  a  similar  allecliou  ol'  one 
of  tiie  valves. 

The  mieroscopical  anatomy  of  inflam- 
mation of  tiuj  valves  may,  tlierefore,  be 
disnuHsed  in  a  very  f(iw  words,  as  being 
the  same  as  that  of  endocarditis  in  gen- 
eral. The  minute  bloodvessels,  which 
recent  observers  have  shown  to  exist  in 
the  valves,  i)ccome  gorged  with  blood, 
and  the  cells  of  the  external  tunic  of 
these  vessels  undergo  proliferation.'  But 
this  cliange  is  quite  suliordinate  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  proper  sulwtancc  of 
the  valve  itself:  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  which  young  cells  arc  formed  in  large 
numbers,  while  the  intei'cellular  material 
becomes  soltened.  The  tissue  is  thus 
much  swollen  ;  and  as  the  change  in  ques- 
tion is  not  at  first  general,  but  is  conlined 
to  certain  spots,  the  result  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  number  of  small  granulations, 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  valve. 
These  granulations  are  very  commonly 
limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  particu- 
lar region  in  each  valve,  namely,  that 
which  lies  immediatelj'  behind  the  line  of 
closure.  Thus,  in  a  cuspid  or  am-iculo- 
ventricular  valve,  the  earliest  swelling  is 
found  on  the  auricular  surface,  and  a  lit- 
tle above  the  free  edge  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  it  is  on  the  ventricular 
surface,  and  along  the  delicate  curved 
line,  limiting  the  apposition  of  the  valves, 
that  stretches  on  either  side  of  the  corpus 
Arantii.  In  these  positions  the  granula- 
tions are  often  pretty  uniformly  arranged, 
like  a  row  of  minute  beads.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  seat  may  be  facilitated  by 
imagining  the  valves  to  have  been  coated 
on  their  apposed  surfaces  with  a  layer  of 
some  soft  substance  (such  as  butter), 
which  during  closure  of  the  valves  would 
be  forced  into  precisely  the  positions  that 
the  granulations  occupy.  And  according 
to  the  view  formerly  entertained,  that  the 
■granulations  were  formed  of  an  exudation 
of  plastic  lymph,  it  was  easy  (with  Sir 
Thomas  "Watson*)  to  refer  their  arrange- 
ment to  this  cause.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  microscope  shows  that  they  are 
swellings  of  the  tissue  of  the  valve  itself, 
and  this  explanation  is,  therefore,  un- 
tenable. The  granulations  vary  in  ap- 
pearance ;  being  sometimes  colorless, 
sometimes  red  (the  latter  perhaps  from 
imbibition).  Their  consistence  is  differ- 
ent in  different  cases  :  sometimes  they 
are  so  soft  as  to  be  detached  from  the 
valve  by  the  slightest  touch  ;  sometimes 
they  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  remove  them.  They  are  much  more 
often  seen  on  the  valves  of  the  left,  than 


'  Rindfleisch,  "Lnhrbucbderpathologischen 
Gewebelehre."    Leipzig,  1871,  p.  205. 

«  "Princ.  and  Pract.  of  Physic,"  4tli  edi- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  294. 


'  on  those  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart : 
i  the  former  being  in  fact  much  more  sub- 
ject to  endocarditis  than  the  latter. 

When  acute  endocarditis  occurs  as  part 
of  a  rapidly  liital  general  disease,  the 
presence  of  such  a  line  of  minute  granu- 
lations is  generally  the  only  sign  that  in- 
flannnation  of  the  valves  had  existed : 
and  if  (as  is  often  the  case)  the  affection 
be  confined  to  the  auricular  surface  of  the 
edge  of  the  mitral  valve,  it  may  be  en- 
tirely overlooked,  unhiss  attention  be  spe- 
cially directed  to  this  sjjot. 

But  in  certain  cases,  the  changes  are 
far  more  considerable.  The  granulations 
are  very  much  larger,  and  become  con- 
fluent, so  as  to  form  masses,  which  fairly 
deserve  the  name  of  vegetations.  These 
bodies,  projecting  into  the  stream  of  the 
blood,  necessarily  oficr  a  favorable  surface 
for  the  reception  of  coagula ;  and  thus 
colorless  fibrin  of  firm  consistence  is  de- 
posited upon  them,  often  in  large  quan- 
tity. This  so  closely  resembles  in  appear- 
ance the  swollen  tissue  of  the  valve  itself, 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  In- 
deed (as  has  already  been  mentioned) 
the  older  theorists  (who  thought  that  the 
valves,  which  were  then  supposed  to  be 
non-vascular,  were  incapable  of  inflam- 
mation) believed  even  the  smallest  granu- 
lations to  have  been  thus  deposited  from 
the  blood.  When  this  opinion  was  shown 
to  be  incorrect,  its  opposite  prevailed ; 
and  it  is  only  after  repeated  and  pro- 
longed discussions  that  pathologists  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger 
masses  have  the  double  origin  just  attrib- 
uted to  them.  These,  again,  are  often 
found  to  be  still  further  increased  in  size 
by  the  deposition  of  dark  red  clots  upon 
them,  while  the  patient  is  in  the  act  of 
dying,  or  during  the  post-mortem  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood. 

These  vegetations  necessarily  float  to 
and  fro  with  the  valve  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  thus  they  are  almost  always 
brought  into  contact  Avith  the  surface  of 
another  valve  opposed  to  them,  or  with 
some  part  of  the  endocardial  lining  of  the 
heart's  chambers.  For  it  must  be  added 
that  they  are  not  always  sessile,  but  are 
often  suspended  bj-  a  pedicle  of  some 
length,  allowing  them  to  swing  backwards 
and  forwards  through  a  considerable 
range  of  movement.  The  result  is  that 
they  frequently  set  up  inflammation  in 
the  parts  against  which  they  rub.  This 
fact  was,  I  believe,  first  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Moxon,  who,  in  IRGS  and  1869,  ex- 
hibited to  the  Pathological  Society  several 
illustrative  specimens.'   My  own  obser- 


1  Path.  Trans,  xix.  p.  148,  xx.  p.  156.  It 

will  bu  shown  further  on  that  Dr.  Hodgkin 
long  ago  described  the  (iflects  of  friction  in  tlio 
case  of  valves  affected  with  dironic  disease. 
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valions  have  convinced  mc  that  his  state- 
ments are  perfectly  correct.  A  vegetation 
hanging  from  an  aortic  valve  is  often 
t!iro'\vn''npon  the  wall  of  the  aorta  during 
the  ventricular  systole,  and  sets  up  there 
a  little  ulcer,  penetrating  into  the  middle 
coat,  or  even  down  to  the  adventitia : 
during  the  diastole  the  same  vegetation  is 
carricTl  downwards,  and  touches  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  mitral  valve,  or  the 
endocardial  lining  of  the  ventricle,  and 
the  spot  touched  is  found,  after  death,  to 
be  precisely  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
a  little  fresh  mass  of  vegetations.  The 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  aortic  valves  are 
often  seen  to  be  coated  with  vegetations, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  one 
was  alfected  secondarily  to  the  other, 
although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  say 
which  was  primarily  diseased.  Or,  again, 
a  button-like  mass  of  vegetations  project- 
ing from  one  aortic  valve  has  been  seen 
to'bore  a  hole  right  through  the  substance 
of  the  valve  opposed  to  it.  A  cluster  of 
vegetations  growing  from  the  auricular 
surface  of  the  mitral  valve  often  sets  up 
inflammation  in  the  base  of  the  opposed 
segment  of  the  valve,  where  the  vegeta- 
tions meet  it  during  closure  of  the  valve : 
and  from  this  spot  the  inflammation 
spreads  into  the  auricle.'  Dr.  Moxon  has 
even  expressed  the  opinion  that  vegeta- 
tions attached  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart's  cavities  are  scai'cely  met  with, 
except  as  the  result  of  friction,  in  the 
way  just  described,  the  valves  being  first 
diseased.  And  I  would  add  my  belief 
that  there  are  few  cases  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  valves,  in  which  secondary 
eflects  of  this  kind  may  not  be  traced. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  movements 
performed  by  these  floating  vegetations 
have  probably  much  to  do  with  the  fre- 
quency with  which  portions  of  them  be- 
come detached  and  carried  with  the 
blood-stream  to  distant  parts,  producing 
effects  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
consider.  But  it  must  be  added  that  they 
are  also  very  liable  to  undergo  a  finely 
granular  metamorphosis  ( according  to 
Rindfleisch,  not  fatty),  which  renders 
them  still  softer  than  they  originally  were. 
In  this  softening  process  the  inflamed  tis- 
sue of  the  valve  itself  takes  part ;  so  that 
large  portions  of  it  often  become  disin- 
tegrated, and  an  ulcer  is  produced,  which 
may  destroy  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
valve  and  perforate  it.  Such  ulceration, 
for  instance,  may  separate  one  or  both 
edges  of  an  aortic  valve  from  attachment 
to  the  arterial  wall ;  or  eat  awav  a  large 
part  of  its  substance.  In  the  mitral  valve, 


'  These  statements  are  derived  from  the 
detailed  reports  of  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tions at  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  last  few 
y(!ar9,  most  of  which  were  made  by  Dr. 
Moxon,  but  some  by  myself. 


it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  hole  to  be 
pierced  right  through  its  substance.  In 
this  case,  "however,  the  edges  of  the  aper- 
ture are  always  thick  and  raised,  and 
covered  with  large  vegetations  ;  and  these 
generally  meet  across  it,  so  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  such  a  per- 
foration the  physiological  action  of  the 
valve  is  in  any  way  impaired.  Indeed, 
these  vegetations  are  often  so  massive, 
that  the  existence  of  a  perforation,  and 
even  of  an  ulcer,  may  escape  notice  unless 
it  be  specially  looked,  for.  The  records  of 
post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital contain  only  one  notice  of  such  a 
perforation  in  the  course  of  six  years  ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  had  really 
occurred  more  often.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  ulceration  not  rarely  extends 
from  the  valves  themselves  into  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  ventricle. 

The  same  process  of  softening  and  ul- 
ceration, occurring  in  the  chordas  tendinese 
of  the  cuspid  valves,  leads  to  their  rup- 
ture. This  is  by  no  means  infrequent ;  in 
six  years  I  find  it  recorded  sixteen  times 
in  the  reports  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions just  referred  to.  Clinically  it  would 
appear  to  be  of  far  greater  importance 
than  perforation  of  the  valve  :  I  imagine 
that  it  must  invariably  render  the  valve 
incompetent.  The  changes  which  pre- 
cede rupture  of  the  chordiB  would  appear 
to  consist  in  a  swelling  and  thickening  of 
their  substance.  Generally  they  give  way 
in  about  the  middle  of  their  length  ;  but 
sometimes  they  are  torn  away  from  the 
musculus  papillaris,  which  may  then  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  their  original  insertion 
into  it.  The  left  and  the  right  chordas  of 
the  mitral  valve  appear  to  be  equally  lia- 
ble to  rupture.  Sometimes  the  laceration 
is  confined  to  a  single  chorda  ;  sometimes 
it  aflects  nearly  all  those  that  arise  from 
one  musculus  papillaris.  The  ruptured 
chordas  float  to  and  fro  with  the  stream 
of  blood,  which  necessarily  regurgitates 
freely  into  the  auricle  at  each  systole. 
Once  I  saw  such  a  loose  end  tied,  neatly 
into  a  knot,  which  took  some  time  to 
undo.  In  another  instance  three  or  four 
broken  chorda?  were  twisted  up  spirally 
into  a  body  resembling  an  uvula,  being 
matted  together  by  a  deposit  of  fibrin. 
In  a  third  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Moxon, 
the  free  extremities  of  two  such  chordae 
seemed  to  have  become  adherent  to  the 
surface  of  the  mitral  valve  above,  forming 
loops,  beneath  which  a  probe  could  be 
passed.  Large  masses  of  fibrin  are  whip- 
ped out  from  the  blood,  and  deposited  on 
the  sides  and  extremities  of  ruptured 
chordse,  and  often  uuite  them  together,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of 
them  may  have  been  torn  through,  until 
the  superjacent  mass  of  coagulum  is  re- 
moveci. 
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Another  educt  of  lliis  process  of  ulcera- 
tion, especiiilly  in  tlie  niitrul  valve,  is  the 
formation  of  a  so-called  "  an(!urisiii  of  the 
valve."  An  ulcer  liavin<jj  formed  on  its 
ventricular  surface,  the  base  of  tins  yields 
before  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  a 
pouch  is  formed,  projecting  Irom  the  au- 
ricular face  of  the  valve.  Such  an  aneu- 
rism is  generally  very  small  :  I  lately  saw 
one  which  was  of  about  tiie  size  of  a  per- 
cussion cap  ;  it  had  on  its  suuunit  a  mass 
of  small  vegetations.  This  form  of  aneu- 
rism nuist  be  distinguished  from  that  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Thurnam,'  which  arises  in 
the  gradual  yielding  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
valve,  and  which  may  attain  a  much 
larger  size. 

2.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  valves  the 
appearances  vary  greatly,  not  only  in  in- 
dividual cases,  but  also  according  as  one 
or  another  valve  is  affected.  2jut  they 
may  generally  be  summed  up  as  depend- 
ent on  the  growth  of  a  firm  connective 
tissue,  which  thickens  the  substance  of 
the  valve,  and  by  its  contraction  leads  to 
great  alteration  in  its  form,  and  more  or 
less  seriously  impairs  its  functions.  Cal- 
careous matter  also  is  often  deposited. 

This  "  .scZeroitc"  change  — if  we  may 
adopt  the  term  sclerotic  as  equivalent  to 
the  chronische  sclerosirende  Endocarditis  of 
German  authors— may  either  be  primarily 
chronic,  or  arise  out  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  valve.  In  the  latter  case, 
vegetations  are  sometimes  found,  showing 
that  endocarditis  had  once  occurred  ;  and 
these  may  even  be  calcified.    But  they 


[Fig.  97. 


Fibroid  thickening  of  Mitral  Valve.] 


arc  not  necessarily  present.  In  several 
cases  of  valvular  disease,  that  had,  in 
each  instance,  doubtless  arisen  in  attacks 
of  acute  rheumatism  which  the  patient 
had  had  some  years  previouslj^  1  have, 
on  post-mortem  examination,  found  that 
the  mitral  valve  exhibited  no  trace  of 
vegetations :  it  was  simply  thickened, 
with  its  chordaj ;  and  its  orifice  was  nar- 
rowed. Here  the  affection  had  been  of 
acute  origin  :  but  the  appearances  were 
undistinguishable  from  those  Avhich  are 


met  with  in  disease  that  has  from  the 
first  been  chronic.  Tiie  difiiculty  of  de- 
termining the  way  in  which  valvular 
changes  arise  is  iurthcr  increased  by  the 
fiict  tliat  thickened  valves  are  very  iiable 
indeed  to  the  supervention  of  an  acute 
process,  identical  with  tliat  already  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  acute  endocarditis. 
It  would  appear  that  the  elements  of  the 
morbid  tissue  in  chronically  di.'-eased 
valves  are  apt  to  undergo  a  fatty  change, 
analogous  to  that  which  gives  rise  to 
atlieroma  in  chronic  arteritis.  The  result 
is  that  the  structure  of  tlie  valves  becomes 
softened  and  gives  way,  and  thus  that  a 
process  of  ulceration  is  set  up,  precisely  as 
in  acute  endocarditis.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  eases  in  which  the  autopsy 
shows  the  chorda?  tendinea;  of  the  mitral 
valve  to  have  been  freshly  ruptured  are 
cases  of  long-standing  valvular  disease,  in 
which  inflammation  has  thus  supervened. 
Another  common  result  is  that  masses  of 
calcareous  dejwsit,  evidently  of  old  forma- 
tion, are  found  lying  loose  in  the  floor  of 
recent  ulcers. 

a.  In  the  cuspid  valves  the  eflfect  of 
chronic  disease  is  generally  to  produce  a 
stenosis  or  narrowing  of  the  aperture. 
The  wall  of  the  valve,  especiall}'  towards 
its  free  edge,  becomes  greatly  thickened, 
and  its  segments  cohere  together.  The 
morbid  tissue  is  exceedinglv  dense  and 
hard,  so  that  by  the  older  writers  such 
valves  were  described  as  cartilaginous  :  it 
often  contains  masses  of  calcareous  de- 
posit, and  these  sometimes  attain  a  very 
considerable  size.  The  chorda;  tendinese 
undergo  a  similar  change  and  coalesce,  so 
that  sometimes  each  musculus  papillaris 
gives  origin  only  to  a  single  massive  col- 
umn, which  may  be  more  or  less  fluted, 
or  pierced  with  one  or  two  slits,  indicating 
the  lines  of  separation  between  the  chordse 
of  which  it  was  made  up  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  chordae  generallj^  become  much 
shortened,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  valve  is 
drawn  down  ;  and  thus  with  its  small 
aperture  it  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  funnel,  projecting  far  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle.  Dr.  Douglas  Powell,' 
has  endeavored  to  distinguish  two  forms 
of  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice,  in  one  of 
which  the  valve  presents  this  funnel  shape, 
while  in  the  other  it  is  stretched  horizon- 
tally, like  a  diaphragm,  between  the  auri- 
cle "and  the  ventricle.  But  it  appear.?  to 
me  that  no  such  distinction  can  be  fairly 
drawn,  and  that  in  all  cases  a  narrowed 
mitral  valve  tends  more  or  less  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  although  this  is  no 
doubt  nuich  more  marked  in  .some  in- 
stances than  in  others.  The  orifice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel  is  sometimes  circu- 
lar :  but  in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve  it 
more  often  resembles  a  slit,  of  which  the 
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axis  corresponds  with  the  line  uniting  the 
meeting  angles  of  tlie  original  segments 
of  the  viilvc.  The  latter  variety  has  long 
been  known  as  the  button-hole  mitral.  In 
either  form  the  aperture  may  be  so  con- 
tracted as  hardly  to  admit  the  tip  of  the 
little  finger  ;  and  cases  are  often  met  with 
in  whicii  only  two  lingers  can  be  intro- 
duced, instead  of  the  tbrec  which  can  be 
passed  through  the  healthy  valve. 

But  the  eflect  of  chronic  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve  is  not  always  to  produce 
stenosis.  It  may  be  the  very  reverse.  It 
is  said  that  sometimes  one  of  tire  flaps  of 
the  valve  becomes  adherent  to  the  ventri- 
cular wall,  and  so  is  rendered  incapable 
of  meeting  its  fellow.  But  this  is  a  very 
rare  occurrenc3  ;  indeed  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  ever  met  with.  At  any  rate  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  single  instance  of 
it  in  the  recent  records  of  post-mortem 
examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital.  These 
records,  however,  contain  one  case  in 
which  Dr.  Moxou  found  the  edge  of  the 
anterior  curtain  of  the  valve  turned  up  on 
its  ventricular  surface,  and  adherent 
there,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  on  this  sur- 
face,'— a  change  by  which  the  depth  of 
the  curtain  must  of  course  have  been 
diminished.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
same  process  of  contraction  which  ordi- 
narily causes  stenosis  of  a  thickened  valve 
might  (if  acting  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  in  which  it  usually  acts) 
draw  up  and  shorten  the  valve  without 
narrowing  its  orifice.  Writers  have  in 
fact  described  such  an  appearance.  But 
it  is  one  which  I  have  never  myself  seen, 
nor  have  I  met  with  any  recorded  instance 
of  it :  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  oc- 
curs. Not  uncommonly,  however,  some 
of  the  chordte  tendinete  become  elongated, 
and  do  not  properly  tether  the  membran- 
ous part  of  the  valve,  which  therefore  be- 
comes inverted  into  the  auricle  during  the 
ventricular  systole ;  and  this  result  is 
often  favored  by  the  conversion  of  the 
corresponding  muscularis  papillaris  into  a 
dense  fibrous  tissue.  Sometimes  those 
chordte  which  are  inserted  nearest  the 
centre  of  the  valve  alone  undergo  this 
process  of  lengthening,  and  this  part  of 
the  curtain  is  then  found  after  death  to 
be  bent  on  itself  and  flaccid,  having  evi- 
dently been  accustomed  to  yield  l3efore 
the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  chordte  become  shortened  by 
disease,  instead  of  being  elongated,  and 
thus  tether  the  valve  too  closely,  and  pre- 
vent the  apposition  of  its  segments. 


'  This  condition  is  analogous  to  one  which 
is  commonly  seen  in  cases  of  perihepatitis, 
where  the  anterior  thin  edge  of  the  liver  is 
neatly  folded  over  on  to  the  convex  surface, 
and  bound  down  beneath  the  thickened  cap- 
sule, the  apparent  rounded  margin  of  the 
liver  being  thus  really  derived  from  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  organ. 


I  believe  that  the  preceding  paragraph 
includes  descriptions  of  all  the  chronic 
changes  in  the  cuspid  valves,  by  which 
re<^>-urgitation  is  i)roduced,  without  ob- 
struction to  the  onward  current  of  blood. 
Each  of  these,  however,  is  of  infrequent 
occurrence.  In  six  years,  during  which 
period  sixty-seven  cases  of  mitral  steno- 
sis presented  themselves  in  the  post-mor- 
tem threatre  of  Guy's  Hospital,  I  find 
only  twelve  recorded  instances  of  what  I 
may  term  pure  regurgitant  disease  of  the 
same  valve  ;  in  six  of  which  the  edge  of 
the  valve  is  stated  to  have  been  inverted 
into  the  auricle,  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. 

The  fact  just  stated  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise many  readers,  who  are  aware  of  the 
frequency  with  which  mitral  regurgitant 
disease  is  clinically  spoken  of.  The  ques- 
tion must  be  discussed  in  detail  further 
on  ;  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  state  that, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  reflux  of 
blood  into  the  auricle  during  the  ventri- 
cular systole  is  probably  independent  of 
disease  in  the  valve  itself,  and  due  to 
changes  in  the  walls  and  cavity  of  the 
ventricle,  destroying  the  due  proportion 
between  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
and  the  valve  by  which  it  should  be 
closed.  It  must  be  added  that  many  cases 
are  placed  after  death  under  the  head  of 
mitral  stenosis,  which  had  before  been 
regarded  as  examples  of  regurgitant  dis- 
ease. For  when  moderate  obstruction 
and  regurgitation  coexist,  the  latter  is 
often  clinically  more  noticeable,  and  (as  I 
believe)  is  often  alone  discoverable  before 
death  ;  while  at  the  autopsy  the  appear- 
ance of  the  valve  may  be  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  is  found  in  another  case,  in 
which  during  life  obstruction  had  been 
the  main  feature. 

|3.  In  the  semilunar  valves  the  morbid 
appearances  resulting  from  chronic  disease 
vary  much  more  than  in  the  cuspid  valves. 
First  may  be  mentioned  the  adhesion  of 
the  valves  together.  This  begins  at  the 
point  where  the  corners  of  adjacent  valves 
are  inserted  into  the  aortic  wall,  and 
gradually  creeps  along  their  free  edges, 
uniting  them  together.  All  three  valves 
may  thus  be  fused  into  a  single  mass, 
projecting  into  the  arterial  channel  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  funnel,  with  a  central 
aperture,  which  is  often  of  very  irregular 
form,  and  may  be  extremely  small,  being, 
in  most  cases,  further  narrowed  by  the 
presence  of  rough  calcareous  nodules  of 
greater  or  less  size,  deposited  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  altered  valves.  While  this 
process  is  going  on,  the  natural  attach- 
ment of  the  corners  of  the  valves  to  the 
aorta  often  gradually  becomes  oblite- 
rated ;  two  of  the  pouches,  or  even  all 
three  of  them,  become  thrown  into  one  ; 
and  three  slight  projections  in  the  floor  of 
the  resulting  funnel-shaped  mass  are  often 
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all  that  is  loft  to  indicato  the  original  lines 
ofsc'ijanition  biitween  llu;  dilHircnt  valves. 

In  other  cases  tlu!  cll'ect  ol'  chronic  dis- 
ease of  tlie  semilunar  valves  is,  tliat  tiiey 
become  i)uclieri-il  and  slu'i  veiled.  Instead 
of  forming  ponciies,  the}'  often  ratiicr 
resemble  Hat,  narrow  siielv(-'S,  projecting 
u  little  way  from  tiie  wall  of  the  artery, 
the  mouth  of  which  they  are  quite  unable 
to  close.  Tiie  corpus  Arantli,  with  the 
thin  curved  borders  on  either  side  of  it, 
disappears  entirely  ;  and  all  that  is  left  is 
a  thick,  shapeless  body,  often  with  its 
round(;d  edge  reti'overted,  and  perhaps 
torn  away  I'roni  its  aortic  attachment  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  hang  down  like  the  lip 
of  a  jug,  or  a  dog's  car.  Or,  again,  the 
valve  may  contract,  and  its  free  border 
thus  become  tightly  drawn  across  be- 
tween its  points  of  attachment,  so  that 
the  open  pouch  is  converted  into  a  deep 
pocket  with  a  narrow  entrance,  into  which 
the  tip  of  the  finger  cannot  be  made  to 
enter.  This  result,  however,  is  not 
always  due  to  changes  in  the  valves  them- 
selves. Sometimes  it  depends  on  chronic 
disease  in  the  coats  of  the  base  of  the 
aorta,  attended  with  yielding  and  dilata- 
tion of  its  walls,  by  which  the  valves, 
although  healthy,  are  unduly  stretched. 
So  considerable  may  this  yielding  be,  that 
in  one  case  recorded  in  the  reports  of 
post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, the  corners  of  adjacent  valves  had 
become  distant  from  one  another  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  at  their  points  of  attach- 
ment. 

When  a  valve,  thickened,  or  retro- 
verted  l)y  chronic  disease,  comes  into  con- 
tact with  any  part  of  the  lining  of  one  of 
the  heart's  cavities  during  the  movements 
of  that  organ,  further  morbid  changes  are 
produced  by  the  friction,  as  is  the  case  in 
acute  affections.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference,  that  the  endocardium  does  not 
become  ulcerated  or  covered  with  vegeta- 
tions, but  is  thickened,  opaque,  and 
sliglitly  roughened.  This  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Ilodgkin  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1829.'  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Cox,  one  of 
aortic  disease,  in  which  a  valve  was 
stretched  to  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length, 
"the  coats  of  the  aorta  for  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  retroverted  and  dis- 
tended valve,  and  against  which  it  must 
have  been  carried  during  the  systole  of 
the  heart,  were  considerably  thickened, 
and  presented  an  uneven  surface.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  heart  there  Aveve  some 
irregular  spots  of  opacity  at  the  part  where 
the  diseased  valve  would  have  struck 
during  the  diastole."  Dr.  Ilodgkin  adds 
that  '"the  partial  thickening  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  some  unusual  contact,  is  a 


1  "On  Retroversion  of  tho  Valves  of  the 
Aorta,"  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  p.  439. 


morbid  appearance,  -which  has  not  been 
particularly  jiointed  out  by  pathological 
anatomists,  yet  it  does  not  apjiear  to  Ije  a 
rare  occuri'ence. "  Except  Dr.  Moxon,  I  do 
not  lind  that  any  writer  hat:  since  alluded 
to  the  appearance  in  question.  But  in 
another  respect  our  knowledge  has  ad- 
vanced greatly  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  liodgkin's  paper  ;  for  we  find  him 
relying  on  thesi;  ellects  of  contact  as  prov- 
ing that  the  Ijlood  had  been  subjected  to 
two  motions— the  one  progressive,  and 
tlie  other  retrograde— a  f;ict  with  which, 
of  course,  every  one  is  now  familiar.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Peacock  and  Dr.  Bristowe,' 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  disease  of 
the  aortic  orifice  for  the  endocardium 
below  the  valves  to  present  a  fibroid 
thickening  in  the  form  of  bands  or  reticu- 
lations, due  probably  to  the  impact  of  the 
regurgitant  stream  of  blood  on  that  part. 
Of  this  I  have  lately  seen  a  striking  in- 
stance. The  same  thing  may  also  occur 
in  the  auricle,  as  the  result  of  mitral  re- 
gurgitation. 


[Fig.  98. 


Calcareous  Degeneration  of  Aortic  Valves.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  semi- 
Innar,  as  in  the  cuspid,  valves  the  effects 
of  chronic  disease  are  twofold.  It  may 
either  cause  obstruction  to  the  onward 
flow  of  blood,  or  give  rise  to  regurgitation 
and  to  a  backward  current.  AH  writers, 
in  fact,  insist  on  this  distinction,  while 
admitting  that  both  effects  often  exist 
together.  Dr.  Moxon,  therefore,  rather 
surprised  me  a  short  time  ago  by  stating 
that  in  his  experience  the  occurrence  of 
aortic  obstruction,  apart  from  regurgita- 
tion, has  been  extremely  rare.  I  at  first 
sui^posed  that  he  was  referring  to  fiital 
cases  only,  among  which  pure  aortic  ste- 
nosis would  naturally  be  infrequent,  since 
this  is  generally  said  to  affect  the  pro.«pect 
of  life  less  than  any  other  form  of  valvular 
affection,  and  since,  moi-eovcr,  it  is  very 
apt  to  become  complicated  sooner  or  later 
by  the  development  of  regurgitation. 
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Thus,  in  looking  through  the  records  of 
uost-inorteni  examinations  for  tlic  last  si.v 
^lears-during  which  time  there  liave  oc- 
curred sixty-eight  fatal  cases  of  aortic 
re-nu-itant  disease-I  find  only  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  of  pure  aortic  stenosis  ; 
and  ill  at  least  one  of  them  the  patient  s 
death  was  due  not  to  this  affection,,  hut  to 
coexisting  mitral  stenosis.  But  I  aiter- 
Avards  ascertained  that  Dr.  Moxon  he-^ 
lieved  aortic  ohstruction,  independent  ot 
ren-uro-itation,  to  he  rare  clinically,  as  well 
as°in"the  dead-house  ;  and  this  opinion 
certainly  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that,  during  part  of  the  period  ui 
which  I  acted  as  Medical  Kegistrar  at 
Guy's  Hospital  (within  which  period 
seventy-one  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation 
came  under  observation)  I  find  only  two 
recorded  instances  of  pure  stenosis  of  the 
orifice  in  question  ;  and  in  one  of  these 
regurgitation  became  developed  before 
the  patient's  death. 

The  changes  to  which  the  aortic  valves 
are  liable  are  not  all  included  in  the  thick- 
enings, and  adhesions,  and  puckerings 
that^'have  hitherto  been  described.  In 
some  cases  the  tissue  of  the  valves  under- 
goes atrophy;  and  they  become  so  thin, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
were  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of 
blood.    A  striking  example  of  this  came 
lately  under  my  notice.    A  young  man, 
£et.  thirty-two,  had  long  suffered  from 
asthma,  and  becoming  anasarcous  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Wilks.    After  death  the  aortic 
valves  were  found  to  be  most  remarkably 
thinned  ;  they  had  no  more  substance 
than  the  most  delicate  tissue-paper,  and 
no  corpora  Arantii  could  be  felt  in  them. 
One  of  them  was  slightly  fenestrated  near 
its  margin.    .They  were  very  small,  and, 
when  left  to  themselves,  fell  back  into  the 
Sinuses  of  Valsalva.     The  pulmonary 
valves  presented  the  same  change  in  a 
minor  degree  ;  and  the  mitral  valve  was 
likewise  unusually  thin.    The  heart  was 
much  enlarged.    The  lungs  were  emphy- 
sematous ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  thinning  of  the  heart's  valves  was  due 
to  a  process  of  atrophy,  perhaps  related 
pathologically  to  that^vhich  caused  the 
pulmonary  emphysema.     I  have  since 
found,  in  the  records  of  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  similar 
case,  observed  by  Dr.  Moxon.    It  is  that 
of  a  man,  aged  fifty-six,  whose  lungs  are 
stated  to  have  been  senile  and  a  little 
emphysematous,  and  to  have  contained 
much  black  matter.     The  heart  was 
small ;  the  right  side  was  dilated,  forming 
the  apex ;  the  pericardium  was  every- 
where adherent ;  the  mitral  and  aortic 
valves  were  very  delicate  in  appearance,  i 

'  Sinoi!  this  was  written  I  have  (in  Novem- 
ber, 1874)  met  with  a  third  instance  of  ex- 


This  atrophy  of  the  aortic  valves  is  proba- 
bly rare,  and  lias  not  yet  been  shown  to 
have  any  clinical  significance.  But  there 
would  certainly  appear  to  be  danger  of  the 
rupture  of  such  thin  structures,  when 
strained  in  an  efibrt  of  coughing  or  in  any 
other  way.  , 

I  have  still  to  mention  another  abnor- 
mal appearance  in  the  aortic  valves, 
formerly  supposed  (by  Corrigan)  to  ren- 
der them  incompetent,  but  now  known  to 
interfere  in  no  way  with  their  functions, 
I  refer  to  the  small  openings  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  thin,  crescent- 
shaped  borders  which  extend  on  either 
side  of  the  corpora  Arantii.    By  some 
writers  analogies  have  been  found  for. 
such  a  fenestrated  condition  of  the  aortic 
valves  in  the  normal  state  of  the  same 
valves  in  some  of  the  lower  animals; 
while  others  have  regarded  it  as  exhibit- 
ing an  identity  of  structure  between  the 
semilunar  and  the  cuspid  valves ;  the 
filaments  which  remain  above  the  aper- 
tures being  supposed  to  answer  to  the 
chordaj  of  a  mitral  or  tricuspid  segment. 
It  has  also  been  doubted  whether  this 
fenestration  of  the  aortic  valves  is  the 
result  of  a  slow  atrophic  change,  or 
whether  it  is  simply  a  defect  of  original 
development.    And  with  reference  to  this 
point  Dr.  Wilks'  states  that  he  has  seen 
it  in  young  people,  and  has  therefore  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  congenital. 


Etiology.— Before  passing  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  causes  of  disease 
of  the  cardiac  valves,  it  may  be  conveni- 
ent to  discuss  the  views  of  certain  writers, 
who  have  attributed  to  congenital  mal- 
formation (or  to  intra-uterine  disease  J 
some  affections  that,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
may  arise  at  any  period  of  life.  These 
views  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  In 
his  account   of  Mr.   Bulstrodc's  case, 
already  referred  to,  John  Hunter  ex- 
presses a  doubt  whether  the  shrivelled 
appearance  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  was 
"a  natural  formation,  or  a  disease." 
And  of  another  specimen,  in  which  there 
were  two  valves  only  instead  of  three, 
one  of  which  had  a  kind  of  fra^nuin  or 
cross-bar  attaching  its  middle  to  the  side 
of  the  artery,— the  catalogue  of  the  Hun- 
tcrian  Museum  says,  "  this  malformation 
was  in  all  probability  congenital. "  Early 
in  the  present  century,  Mr.  Burns  de- 
scribed as  a  "  species  of  mal-conformation 
of  the  heart,"  that  condition  in  which  the 
mitral  valve,  instead  of  being  formed  of 
two  flaps,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
septum,  with  an  aperture  in  its  centre, 
stretching  across  the  opening.    More  re- 

trerae  thinning  of  the  aortic  valves,  in  another 
patient,  who  died  of  the  effects  of  pulmonary 
emphysema. 

'  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  93. 
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ccntly  several  observers  have  expressed 
.similar  opinions.  Dr.  Conway  Evans  ' 
m  rcijordin-,'  a  ease  in  wiiieii  liio  mitral 
valve  was  lunncl-sliaijcd,  fsay«  this  condi- 
tion was  "evidently  ol' coni^cnital  ori;-in." 
Dr.  Kelly  has  recently  maintained"  the 
same  view.*  And  Dr.  Peacock  devoted 
to  this  question  a  part  of  his  (irst  Croonian 
Lecture,  ilelivered  before  the  lloyal  Col- 
lege of  Pliysieians  in  IHUr). 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the 
opinion  that  certain  adeetions  of  the  val- 
ves are  congenital  require  to  be  taken 
separately  for  tiic  dirtcrent  valves. 

And,  lirst,  with  regard  to  the  mitral 
valve.    Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
fact  that  mitral  stenosis  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  tricuspid  stenosis.    It  is 
generally  said  that  ail  the  valves  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  are  so  rarely 
subject  to  disease  in  after  life,  arc  much 
more  liable  to  intra-uterine  disease  and  to 
malformation  than  the  valves  on  the  left 
side.    And  congenital  union  of  the  pul- 
monary valves  is  really  common,  being 
indeed  the  most  important  malformation 
of  the  heart,  and  being  generally  attended 
with  other  evident  mallbrmations,  such 
as  an  aperture  in  the  septum,  &c.  Now, 
since  the  relatively  higher  function  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  during  fostal  life  is 
supp(jsed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  greater 
liability  to  congenital  disease  in  the  pul- 
monary (as  compared  with  the  aortic) 
valves,  writers  have  assumed  that  this 
liability  must  be  shared  by  the  tricuspid 
valve  also.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  proof  that  disease  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  before  birth  is  otherwise 
than  an  exceptional  occurrence,  like  dis- 
ease of  the  aortic  valves,  or  of  the  mitral 
valve  at  the  same  period.  Friedreich," 
indeed,  says  that  in  newly-born  infants 
minute  soft  granulations  are  not  rarely 
found  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  ;  but,  as  they  do  not  gener- 
ally disturb  the  functions  of  the  valve,  he 
hardly  regards  them  as  morbid,  consider- 
ing them  rather  to  stand  on  the  boarder 
between  physiological  and  pathological 
appearances.   Dr.  Peacock,  however,'^  has 
related"  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  thick 
exudation  of  recent  lymph  on  the  auricu- 
lar surface  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  in  a 
cyanotic  child,  who   died  when  about 
seven  months  old.    It  is  stated  that  the 
cusps  were  thickened  and  adherent  at 
their  angles,  so  as  to  conti-act  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  orifice  :  but  this  still  admitted 
a  ball  twenty-four  lines  in  circumference, 
wliilc  the  mitral  aperture  had  a  circum- 
ference of  only  eighteen  lines.  Friedreich 
has  related  a  similar  instance.    Now  it  is 


'  Path.  Trans,  xvii.  p.  90. 

2  Ibid.  xxi.  p.  91. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  21(5. 

*  Path.  Trans,  v.  p.  G4. 


'  certainly  possible  that  tri-usj^id  stenosis 
may  have  its  origin  in  the  inflammatory 
process  described  by  these  writers,  as  oc- 
curi'ing  111  certain  infants  at  or  soon  after 
birth.    But  ill  that  ease  it  might  liiii  ly  be 
I  exi)ected  that  the  mitral  valve,  if  afiected 
at  all,  should  be  so  in  a  slighter  degree, 
Now  I  believe  that  it  is  invariably  the 
i  case,  that  when  both  the  valves  in  "ques- 
j  tion  are  stcaiosed,  the  mitral  is  much 
thicker  and  much  narrower  than  the  tri- 
cuspid. For  inst.'ince,  it  was  so  in  Mr.  E 
Pye  Smith's'  case,  which  Dr.  Peacock 
cites  as  of  cong(^nital  origin. 

Another-  argument  in  favor  of  the  view 
I  that  mitral  stenosis  may  be  due  to  mal- 
formation is  based  uiion  the  fact  that  the 
patient  has  sometimes  been  in  bad  Ik  altii 
for  many  years,  or  even  from  birth.  Thus, 
in  Mr.  Pye  Smith's  ea.se,  the  patient  had 
been  ailing  all  his  life  ;  and,  although 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  did  not  appear 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  had 
never  presented  any  sisns  of  puberty."  In 
1870,  Dr.  Kelly  exhibfted  to  tlie  Patho- 
logical Society"  a  heart  with  a  button-hole 
mitral  valve,  taken  from  a  woman  aged 
thirty-three,  who,  even  when  a  chUd, 
"  could  not  run  about  well  or  indulge  in 
any  severe  exertion  on  account  of  great 
shortness  of  breath  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart."    But,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
sucli  cases  are  quite  exceptional.  Patients 
affected  with  mitral  stenosis  generally  state 
that  they  have  had  perfect  health  until  a 
few  months,  or  at  most  two  or  three 
years,  before  they  first  came  under  medi- 
cal observation  for  their  heart-disease. 
Moreover  those  who  are  practically  con- 
versant with  the  routine  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  in 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  had  rheu- 
matic fever  some  years  before  death,  the 
mitral  valve  is  very  frequently  found  pre- 
senting appearances  which  clearly  indi- 
cate the  gradual  development  of  stenosis. 
In  such  cases  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
valve  is  thickened,   and   harder  than 
natural ;  its  orifice  no  longer  admits  three 
fingers  readily  ;  its  chordae  are  beginning 
to  cohere.   Every  stage  of  transition  may 
be  seen  between  a  healthy  valve  and  one 
presenting  the  most  extreme  degree  of 
stenosis.    My  belief,  therefore,  is  that  it 
is  needless  to  refer  this  affection  of  the 
mitral  valve  further  back  than  a  past  at- 
tack of  acute  rheumatism,  if  the  patient 
has  had  such  an  attack.    And  even  when 
shortness  of  breath  and  other  symptoms 
of  cardiac  defect  have  existed  from  child- 
hood, it  appears  to  me  more  likely  that 
the  stenosis  is  due  to  morliid  changes 
arising  in  the  years  that  may  have  elapsed 


'  Path.  Trans,  iii.  p.  28,3. 
2  Dr.    Peacock,    "  Malformations   of  the 
Iloart,"  2tl  cel.,  1866,  p.  139. 
'  Path.  Trans,  xxi.  p.  91. 
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since,  birth,  than  to  malformation  or  dis- 

Il^Ss^o  of  is  so  situated  as  ix) 

be  very  little  susceptible  of  morbid  ac  ion 
Secondlv  as  concerns  the  aortic  valves. 
AdlfeSf  two  or  more  of  these  valves 
t^SZ.  occurs  in  very  young  chUdren 
T  ms  Dr.  Lloyd'  exhibited  to  the  Pa  ho- 
loScal  Society  the  heart  of  an  mlant  thir- 
teen months  6ld,  in  which  there  were  only 
wo  aortic  valves,  and  these  were  veijy 
red  roiK-h,  hard,  cartilagmous  on  then 
surface  and  puckered  :  one  of  them  was 
Jwice  as  large  as  the  other,  and  had  an 
indistinct  ridge  intersectmg  its  centie. 
Dr  Workman,^  again,  showed  to  the  same 
Society  the  heart  of  a  little  girl,  only  four- 
years  old  at  the  time  of  death,  in  which 
the  aortic  orifice  was  much  contracted, 
and  its  valves  thickened  and  fused  to- 
gether.   Again,  adhesion  of  the  aortic 
halves  has"  sometimes   been  found  m 
young  persons,  associated  with  the  simi- 
lar chaAge  in  the  pulmonary  valves  which 
is  believed  to  be  invariably  of  congenital 
origin.    Tbus  Dr.  Wilks^  has  recorded 
the'case  of  a  girl,  ajt.  eighteen,  in  whom 
the  pulmonary  valves  were  adherent,  and 
the  aortic  valves  Avere  two  in  number,  tlie 
larc^er  of  them  having  in  its  interior  a 
raised  line  indicating  the  point  of  union 
of  two  former  valves.    Dr.  Ogle^saw  an- 
other instance  of  the  same  kind  in  a  girl 
fourteen  years  old,  in  whom  "two  con- 
titruous  aortic  valves  had  their  ftd)0ining 
ancrles  torn  away  from  their  attachment 
to°the  aorta,  and  subsequently  united  to 
each  other  at  a  lower  level."    It  is  no 
doubt  probable  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
union  of  the  aortic  valves  occurred  betore 
birth :  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare, 
and  surely  afford  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  adhesions  which  are  so  com- 
monly found  at  an  advanced  age  are  also 

congenital.  ^   ^  .1   x  4.1 

I  must  next  insist  on  the  fact,  that  tlie 
cases  last  referred  to  have  characters 
which  distinguish  them  in  a  very  import- 
ant way  from  those  in  which  the  union  ot 
the  valves  is  known  to  be  congenital.  In 
the  first  place,  }XirtiaJ  adhesions  of  the 
aortic  valves  are  very  commonly  met 
with  in  older  subjects,  especially  when 
the  coats  of  the  aorta  are  also  diseased. 
The  adjacent  edges  of  the  valves  are 
found  to  have  grown  together  for  one  or 
two  lines,  the  rest  remaining  free.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  any  congenital  de- 
fect, since  I  am  not  aware  that  such  par- 
tial adhesions  are  ever  observed  at  an 
early  period  of  life  :^  yet  it  is  obvious  that 


the  continuation  of  the  same  process 
would  lead  to  the  complete  tusion  (  ho 
valves,  after  whicli  the  line  ot  union 
might  be  expected  to  gradually  ^v^ste  aiid 
disappear.    Again,  wlieii  the  aortic  alves 
are  adherent,  the  orilice  is  generally  11- 
JJgilr,  and  the  substance  of  the  valves 
greatly  puckered  and  often  deformed  by 
larcre  masses  of  calcareous  deposit.  _  Ut 
thil  several  capital  illustrations  are  given 
in  Dr  Peacock's  published  Croonian  Lec- 
tures   He  supposes  that  m  these  cases 
the  union  of  the  valves  took  place  before 
birth.    But  the  appearance  is  very  diQei- 
ent  from  that  which  is  seen  in  the  affec- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  valves  which  (as 
has  already  been  stated)  is  k"«^vn  to  be 
congenital.     In  that  case  the  united 
valves  form  a  smooth,  dome-shaped  body, 
with  a  regular  orifice  in  its  centre,  and 
three  small  ridges  or  frsena  on  its  upper 
surface,  placed  at  equal  distances  iiom 
one  another,  .  , 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  view^  that 
adhesions  of  the  aortic  valves  are  congen- 
ital has  been  found  in  the  fact  that,  when 
there  are  only  two  valves,  they  are  some- 
times of  equal  size.    It  is  supposed  that 
the  union  must  have  taken  place  while 
the  valves  were  in  course  of  development. 
In  reality,  however,  this  fact  merely 
proves  that  adhesion  occurred  before  they 
were  fully  crown.    A  case  m  point  re- 
cently came  under  my  notice.   A  man,  set. 
twenty-three,  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  of 
febrile  delirium  in  the  course  ot  acute 
rheumatism.    There  was  no  recent  val- 
vular disease  •,  but  two  of  the  aortic  valves 
were  adherent,  and  the  resulting  valve 
was  scarcely  lamer  than  the  third  valve, 
which  was  itself  much  thickened  along 
its  whole  edge,  and  also  contracted,  so 
that  it  lay  flat  against  the  aortic  wall. 
The  pericardial  sac  was  universally  closed 
by  old  adhesions.    Now  this  patient  was 
said  to  have  had  chorea  and  rheumatic 
fever  in  childhood,  and  afterwards  to  have 
suffered  from  distinct  symptoms  of  heart- 
disease,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  &c.  His 
illness  at  that  time  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  morbid  changes  both  outside 
his  heart  and  in  its  interior.  _ 

Two  points  remain  to  be  considered, 
which  afford  powerful,  and  to  my  mind 
convincing,  arguments  against  the  view 
that  adhesions  of  the  aortic  valves  are 
always,  or  even  frequently,  of  congenital 
origin.  The  first  is  the  extreme  frequency 
witii  which  such  adhesions  are  found  in 
the  later  periods  of  life.  Thus,  according 
to  Dr.  Peacock,'  "  of  forty-three  cases  in 
which  the  aortic  valves  were  diseased, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 


>  Path.  Trans.  1.  p.  60, 

2  Ibid,  xviii.  p.  55. 

3  ll)id.  X.  p.  80. 
*  Ibid.  V.  p.  70. 

5  Since  this  was  written  I  have  met  with 


an  instance,  in  which  a  partial  adhesion  of 
two  of  the  aortic  valves  was  found  m  the 
body  of  a  boy,  ret.  IG,  who  had  been  drowned. 
'  "Croonian  Lectures, 
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mitral  valve,  in  eleven  (or  25-5  per  cent.) 
there  was  niaiforiniition  of  tin;  viiivcs 
wliieli  probably  laid  tlio  roiiiKlationH  of  the 
sul).sc(iiient  diseaHe."    Dr.  Peacock  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  proportion  is  much 
larger  than  woulil  a  jirinri  have  bc(,'n  ex- 
pected.  I  think  that  it  shows  clearly  how 
untenable  is  his  position.    It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  a  congenital  malfonna- 
tiou,  whicii  we  have  seen  to  iju  extremely 
rare  in  infants,  should  be  so  commonly 
found  in  adults.    Again,  the  duration  of 
life  in  the  cases  under  con.sideration  is 
altogether  adverse  to  the  opinion  that  the 
valvulardiseasc  had  existed  from  the  time 
of  birth.    Congenital  malformation  may, 
of  course,  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  lived  long,  provided  tliese  mal- 
formations were  not  such  as  to  interfere 
Avith  the  functions  of  any  vital  organ  : 
and  in  exceptional  cases,  even  when  they 
did  so  interfere.    But,  if  we  average  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  Ave  may 
surely  assert  with  confidence  that  a  con- 
genital adhesion  of  the  aortic  valves, 
greatly  narrowing  the  aperture,  must  in- 
evitably tend  to  shorten  life.    Yet  we 
find  Dr.  Peacock  deducing  from  his  sta- 
tistical inquiries  that  "in  cases  of  aortic 
valvulardiseasc  assigned  to  malformation, 
the  age  of  all  the  patients  averaged  42 -3 
years,  and  the  extremes  of  ages  were  eigh- 
teen and  seventy-six  :  while  the  mean  age 
of  the  patients  in  whom  aortic  valvular 
disease  originated  in  other  ways  was  only 
slightly  greater,  or  47-4  years,  and  the 
extremes  of  age  were  twenty-one  and 
sixt3--two." 

The  influence  of  congenital  defect  in 
the  causation  of  diseases  of  the  cardiac 
valves  is  perhaps  not  limited  to  the  cases 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering. 
According  to  Virchow,'  who  has  recently 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  defective 
development  of  the  aorta  that  is  found  in 
patients  affected  with  chlorosis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves  is  found 
with  disproportionate  frequency  in  these 
cases.  He  thinks  that  the  congenital  nar- 
rowness of  the  aorta  impedes  "the  outflow 
of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  so 
increases  the  strain  to  which  the  valves 
are  exposed.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  late  Dr.  Barlow"  must  be 
mentioned.  He  believed  that  in  certain 
young  subjects  the  trachea  failed  to  un- 
dergo due  development.  This,  he  thought, 
led  to  imperfect  expansion  of  the  chest, 
and  consequently  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  impeded  ; 
and  not  only  the  aorta,  but  likewise  even 
the  orifices  of  the  heart's  chambers,  were 


'  "Ueber  die  Clilorose,  und  die  damit 
ziisammoiihaiigenden  Anotnalion  im  GefUss- 
apparatus,"  Borlin,  1872,  p.  18. 

*  Cfuv's  Hospital  Reports,  Ist  series,  vol. 
vi.  p.  235. 


:  prevented  from  attaining  their  proper 
size.    Dr.  Wilks  lias  ]>ut  up  in  the  mu- 
{  scum  of  Guy's  lIos|)il;.l'  a  specimen  illus- 
j  trative  of  Dr.  Barlow's  theory.    I  find 
however,  that  in  this,  as  in  both  Dr.  iinr- 
low's  cases,  mitral  stenosis  existed  in  a 
degree  quite  dis])ropf)rtionate  to  that  of 
I  the  other  changes  ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was 
!  the  primary  lesion,  tliat  it  arose  in  child- 
hood (as  tmoim  often  to  be  the  case),  and 
that  the  smallness  of  the  trachea  was  but 
I  a  part  of  a  defective  development  of  the 
body  generally,  consequent  on  the  imper- 
fect state  of  the  circulation  caused  by  the 
valvular  disease. 

We  have  now  to  ask,  what  are  the 
causes  by  which  diseases  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  arc  generallv  produced  ?  And 
the  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  by  far 
the  most  common  cause  is  an  attack  of 
"rheumatic  fever,"  or  "articular  rheu- 
matism," as  it  is  termed  in  Dr.  Garrod's 
article  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
Dr.  Garrod  has  there  pointed  out  that  as 
far  back  as  1788  Dr.  Pitcairn  had  noticed 
I  that  persons  subject  to  rheumati.sm  Avere 
attacked  more  frequently  than  others 
Avith  symptoms  of  heart  disease ;  and  that 
other  Avriters  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  mentioned  the  same  fact. 
But  they  were  exceptions.   Few  things  in 
medical  literature  are  more  curious,  than 
to  read  the  Avorks  of  Burns  and  Kreysig 
and  Corvisart  on  diseases  of  the  heart" 
and  to  find  that  they  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  rheumatic  origin  of  these 
affections.    So  late  as  the  year  1835,  in- 
deed, Bouillaud"  was  able  to  claim  for 
himself  the  discovery  that  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis (a  disease  at  that  time  generally 
recognized),  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart — for  which  disease  he  then  pro- 
posed the  name  of  endocarditis. 

After  this  I  suppose  that  the  occurrence 
of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  in  the 
course  of  rheumatic  fever  soon  became 
universally  knoAvn  ;  and  several  writers 
have  published  numerical  statements  with 
regard  to  its  frequency.  In  these  there 
is  a  fair  general  agreement.  Dr.  Pea- 
cock'  quotes  Dr.  FuUer  as  stating  that  in 
his  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  some  car- 
diac complication  Avas  present  in  49-3  per 
cent.  ;  Avhile  Dr.  Barclay  found  that  in 
his  cases  the  proportion  Avas  39  per  cent. 
Dr.  Peacock  gives  42-4  percent,  as  the  cor- 
responding proportion  in  the  eases  Avhich 
came  under  his  care  from  184G  to  1868. 

It  is  to  be  obserA^ed  that,  in  these  figures, 
pericarditis  is  included  as  avcU  as  endo- 
carditis ;  and  also  that  in  many  cases 


>  Prup.  141 2K.    Catalofrno,  vol.  i.  p.  .31. 
^  "  Traite  Cliniquc  des  Maladies  dii  Cojur," 
Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  'Zlfy. 
'  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  ii.  p.  222. 
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there  was  old  disease  of  the  heart  from 
former  attacks  of  acute  rheuinatism. 
Both  Dr.  Puller  and  Dr.  Peacock  have 
attempted  to  distinguish  these  cases,  and 
to  determine  the  exact  frequency  of  re- 
cent endocardial  mischief;  but  I  doubt 
whether  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
their  results,  which  are  based  upon  stetho- 
scopical  evidence  only.  Indeed,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  we  can  trust  to  auscul- 
tation for  determining  the  presence  or 
absence  of  early  endocarditis.  I  believe 
that  at  Guy's  Hospital  it  has  been  found 
that  in  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
(and  still  more  of  chorea)  there  has  been 
by  no  means  a  close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  observation  of  a  murmur  dur- 
ing life  and  the  detection  of  vegetations 
on"  the  valves  after  death.  Sometimes, 
when  a  systolic  murmur  has  been  present, 
the  valves  have  been  healthy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  no  murmur  could 
be  detected  they  have  been  found  to  be 
diseased. 

On  the  other  hand,  objections  of  at 
least  equal  force  may  be  urged  against 
the  use  of  pathological  observations  to 
determine  the  question  as  to  the  numeri- 
cal frequency  of  endocarditis  in  acute 
rheumatism.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  series 
of  unselected  cases  of  fatal  acute  rheu- 
matism has  as  yet  ever  been  published. 
But  I  find  that  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  a 
period  of  rather  more  than  twenty  years, 
there  have  been  thirty-two  such  cases,  in 
most  of  which  the  disease  was  a  first  at- 
tack. Now  in  twelve  of  these  cases  the 
valves  were  perfectly  healthy  ;  in  twenty 
cases  one  or  more  of  them  was  diseased. 
Six  times  the  mitral  valve  was  alone 
affected  ;  three  times  the  aortic  valves 
alone :  in  ten  cases  both  the  mitral  and 
the  aortic  valves  were  diseased  ;  and  in 
one  other  case,  both  these  and  the  tricus- 
pid also.  This  would  give  62 '5  per  cent., 
as  the  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism in  which  acute  endocarditis  occurs. 

J^ow  I  shall  presently  show  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  changes  in  the  valves 
were  slight,  and  that  they  were  not  at  all 
concerned  in  causing  death.  The  fatal 
termination  was  doubtless  generally  due 
to  hyperpyrexia,  which  (as  is  well  known) 
often  comes  on  in  cases  that  had  pre- 
viously appeared  to  be  of  a  mild  char- 
acter. Still  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  thirty-two  fatal  cases  were  on  an 
average  cases  of  excessive  severity ;  for 
in  twenty-one  of  them  there  was  recent 
pericarditis.  Probably,  therefore,  we  can- 
not accept  these  cases  as  showing  that 
62-5  per  cent,  is  really  the  proportion  of 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  endo- 
carditis occurs.  Indeed,  if  the  cases  could 
be  regarded  as  average  ones,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  the  proportion  to  be 
really  higher  still,  for  in  many  of  them 
death  occurred  at  a  very  early  stage. 


After  all,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  exact  determmation  of  the  frequency 
of  endocarditis  in  acute  rheumatism  is  of 
less  consequence  than  has  been  supposed: 
for  Dr.  Peacock's  observations  render  it 
probable  that  this  may  vary  considerably 
at  diderent  periods  and  among  different 
classes  of  the  population.  For  practical 
purposes  we  may  perhaps  take  it  at  from 
40  to  50  per  cent. 

Next  to  acute  rheumatism,  chorea  is  the 
disease  which  most  frequently  gives  rise 
to  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves.  I  believe 
that  this  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Hughes  in  a  paper  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Eeports.'  He  found  that  out  of  14  fatal 
cases  of  chorea,  in  which  the  state  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart  is  mentioned,  there 
were  only  two  in  which  these  structures 
were  reported  to  be  healthy.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  we  have  had  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital sixteen  other  fatal  cases  of  chorea,  in 
which  post-mortem  examinations  have 
been  made  ;  and  in  only  two  of  these  were 
all  the  valves  perfectly  healthy.  Nine 
times  there  were  vegetations  on  the  mitral 
valve  alone ;  twice  on  the  aortic  valves 
alone  ;  three  times  on  both  the  mitral  and 
the  aortic  valves.  Probably,  however, 
these  figures  must  not  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating the  liability  to  the  occurrence  of 
cardiac  disease  in  non-fatal  cases  of  chorea, 
since  severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  at 
once  more  likely  to  destroy  life  than  mild 
ones,  and  more  likely  also  to  be  compli- 
cated with  valvular  inflammation.^  Thus 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  (as  might  at 
first  be  supposed)  that  disease  of  the  car- 
diac valves  is  absolutely  of  more  constant 
occurrence  in  chorea  than  in  acute  rheu- 
matism itself. 

Even  in  protracted  fatal  cases  of  choi-ea, 
I  believe  that  the  cardiac  affection  is  al- 
ways slight  in  degree  ;  not  going  beyond 
the  presence  of  a  row  of  minute  granula- 
tions on  the  edge  of  one  or  more  of  the 
valves,  which  might  easily  escape  notice, 
if  not  specially  looked  for.  Pericarditis, 
again,  scarcely  ever  occurs  as  a  result  of 
chorea  apart  from  rheumatism  ;  having, 
in  fact,  been  present  in  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  cases  that  I  have  collected.  It 
is,  I  think,  generally  supposed  that  acute 
rheumatism  differs  from  chorea,  not  only 
in  the  liability  to  pei'icarditis,  but  also  in 
the  much  greater  severity  and  extent  of 
the  endocarditis  which  attends  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  some  surprise  that  I 
found  that  in  each  of  the  fourteen  cases  of 


'  Series  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  360;  and  Series  iii. 
vol.  i.  p.  217. 

'  I  may  mention,  however,  that  in  one  of 
the  fatal  cases  of  chorea  under  consideration 
the  girl's  death  was  accidental,  having  been 
dun  to  diplitlieria,  which  she  caught  from 
another  patient.  In  this  instance  vegetations 
were  found  in  the  aortic  valves. 
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fatal  acute  rlieuniatisiii,  which  I  have  al-  ( 
ready  inciitioiietl  an  haviii<^  ijresouted  val- 
vular (lisL■a^^e,  the  aflection  coiiHi.sted 
merely  in  the  inx-seuce  ol'arow  of  minute  i 
gnumliitions,  precisely  Hive  tliose  secai  in 
cliorcu.  In  no  instance  were  tluwe  larf^er 
vegetations  present  tliat  are  so  commonly 
found  under  other  couditions,  nor  was 
there  ever  any  ulceration. 

A  third  disease,  which  may  also  load  to 
changes  in  the  valves,  exactly  like  those 
which  occur  in  acute  rheumatism  and  in 
chorea,  is  pyiemia.  In  1805  I  exhibited 
to  the  Pathological  Society  two  specimens 
in  which  there  were  well-marked  vegeta- 
tions on  the  mitral  valve,  in  pytemia  after 
surgical  operations.  Similar  cases  have 
since  been  recorded  hy  other  observers. 
In  six  years  (from  18GG  to  1871  inclusive) 
I  find  that  the  records  of  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations at  Guy's  Hospital  contain 
twelve  cases  of  pysemia  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  cardiac  valves  has  been  found 
diseased.  In  two  or  three  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  afliected  valve  has  been  found 
ulcerated.  This  has  sometimes  been  ob- 
served, when  the  pyaemia  was  evidently 
of  external  origin.  Thus  in  18G7  I  find  a 
case  of  pyajmia  recorded,  in  which  part 
of  the  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  was  found 
ulcerated  away  from  its  chordre.  The 
point  is  of  some  importance,  because  fas 
I  have  shown  elsewhere)'  it  suggests  a 
doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  cases  iu  which  ulcerative  endocarditis 
has  been  believed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  blood-poisoning  by  Dr.  Kirkes  and 
others. 

Another,  but  an  indirect,  cause  of  endo- 
carditis is,  I  believe,  the  existence  of 
chronic  spinal  deformity.  I  have  recently^ 
recorded  several  cases  of  this  kind  in 
which  death  took  place  from  pulmonary 
obstruction  and  dropsy.  In  one  of  them 
the  aortic  valves  were  found  to  be  retro- 
verted  and  covered  with  vegetations. 
This  at  first  seemed  to  be  difficult  of  ex- 
planation :  but  I  subsequently  found 
reason  to  attribute  it  to  the  increased  ten- 
sion within  the  aorta  that  must  have  re- 
sulted from  the  sharp  bend  in  its  descend- 
ing part  where  it  was  tied  by  its  inter- 
costal branches  into  the  very  acute  angle 
formed  by  the  diseased  vertebrae.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  acute  endocarditis  affect- 
ing the  aortic  and  the  mitral  valves  in  a 
man  who  died  of  bronchitis  and  dilatation 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  consequent  on  an- 
chylosis of  all  the  vertebra)  together,  and 
of  the  ribs  to  the  vertebras.  But  in  this 
case  I  did  not  discover  any  evidence  that 
the  aorta  had  been  compressed  or  inter- 
fered with.  A  somewhat  analogous  case 
to  the  first  one  mentioned  in  this  para- 


>  Path.  Trans,  xvii.  p.  60. 
2  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  series  iii.  vol. 
xix.  p."l99. 


I  graph  has,  liowever,  occurred  to  me,  in 
which  the  aorta  was  compressed  by  large 
[  masses  of  caseous  glands,  and  in  which 
j  the  aortic  valves  wen;  .'dlected  with  acute 
I  endocarditis.     And  Dr.  Goodhart  lately 
met  with  a  case  of  congenital  stenosis  of 
the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  tlie 
aorta  in  which  there  was  a  simikr  aliec- 
tiou  of  the  valves. 

There  are  still  some  other  diseases  in 
which  similar  minute  granulations  on  the 
cardiac  valves  hiive  been  occasionally 
found  in  tlie  post-mortem  theatre  of  Guy's. 
Tlius  in  six  years  (18G0-71)  I  find  their 
l)resence  recorded  in  three  cases  of  cancer 
(of  the  uterus,  the  liver,  and  the  gall- 
bladder respectively),  in  one  case  of 
phthisis,  in  one  case  of  lobular  pneumonia, 
in  one  case  of  ^right's  disease,  in  one  case 
of  puerperal  peritonitis,  in  one  case  of 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  twice  in 
cases  of  dilated  heart,  and  once  when 
there  wa&old  adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  pericardium.  They  were  also  found 
in  one  case  of  choltra  ;  but  as  the  disease 
pi'oved  fatal  in  12  hoars,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  existed  beibre  the  attack 
commenced. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  all  the  fatal 
cases  of  rheumatic  fever  that  have  come 
under  observation  at  Guy's  Hospital 
within  the  last  few  years  the  changes  in 
the  valves  have  been  slight,  and  in  fact 
identical  Avith  those  which  are  well  knov.  n 
to  occur  in  chorea.  But  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  writers  have  recorded 
instances  in  which  the  valves  have  been 
much  moi'e  severely  attacked.  Thus  Sir 
Thomas  Watson'  relates  two  cases  in 
which  death  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in 
a  first  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  compli- 
cated with  acute  pleurisj-,  three  weeks 
and  four  weeks  respectively  after  admis- 
sion of  the  patients  into  hospital.  In 
neither  instance  was  any  trace  of  pericar- 
ditis discovered  after  death.  In  each,  one 
of  the  aortic  valves  was  a  mass  of  ragged 
ulceration  ;  and  the  adjacent  portions  of 
the  two  other  valves  were  in  a  shghter 
degree  implicated.  In  one  of  the  cases 
the  ulcerating  procef-s  had  penetrated 
through  the  valve  into  the  muscular  sub- 
stance beyond,  and  eaten  a  hole  com- 
pletely through  the  septum.  In  the  other 
case  an  abscess  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut 
was  found  in  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  septum,  immediately  opposite  the 
disorganized  valve.  Now  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  abscess  is  so  rare  in  acute 
rheumatism,  that  I  almost  think  it  is  per- 
missible to  express  a  doubt  whether  the 
case  was  not  rather  one  of  iiyiemia,  or  of 
primary  ulcerative  endocarditis,  with 
articular  pains  :  for  such  cases  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  cases  of  rheumatic 

'  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  4th  edition,  1857,  p.  315. 
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fever.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  goes  on  to 
rem  u-k  that  these  Avere  the  only  instances 
of  thj  khul  whicli  he  had  seen.  In  the 
otlier  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  re- 
lated in  his  book  only  slight  changes  in  the 
cardiac  valves  were  found  after  death. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  complete 
all  that  has  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the 
o-eneral  etiology  of  the  acute  destructive 
disease  of  the  valves,  which  has  recently 
attracted  so  much  notice,  under  the  name 
of  Ulcerative  Endocarditis— a  name  flrst 
given  to  it,  I  believe  by  Charcot  and  Vul- 
pian  in  18(31.  Besides  its  occasional  ori- 
gin in  pyremia  and  perhaps  in  acute  rheu- 
matism (as  just  mentioned),  this  affection 
has  often  been  found  to  occur  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  or  a  few  weeks  after 
delivery.  Virchow'  says  that  in  the  Cha- 
rite  at  Berlin  there  is  never  a  year  in 
which  several  instances  of  this  do  not 
occur.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases  inflammation  of  the  uterus  is 
present,  so  that  the  endocarditis  might  be 
supposed  to  be  simply  a  manifestation  of 
pycemia,  but  occasionally  the  pelvic  organs 
are  quite  healthy.  Very  often,  hovfever, 
ulcerative  endocarditis  can  be  traced  to 
none  of  these  conditions,  and  may  be  said 
to  arise  spontaneously,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  at  this  time  extends.  The 
patient  may  have  previously  been  a 
healthy  subject,  and  the  disease  may 
arise  suddenly  with  siiivering,  so  that  it  is 
often  mistaken  for  enteric  fever  or  some 
other  acute  disease.  But  such  cases  are 
exceptional ;  much  more  commonly  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  attacks  valves  which 
were  previously  unsound,  and  its  effects 
overlie  and  are  blended  with  those  of 
chronic  valvular  disease. 

We  may  now  pass  to  consider  the  caus- 
ation of  chronic  affections  of  the  cardiac 
valves ;  and  of  these  a  large  proportion, 
probably  the  majority,  arise  out  of  the 
acute  affections  already  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  and 
of  chorea  (for  pysemia,  being  itself  almost 
always  fatal,  can  hardly  be  credited  with 
a  share  in  the  production  of  these  more 
remote  changes).  With  regard  to  the 
details  of  the  processes  by  which  these 
results  are  brought  about,  it  may  be  said 
that  at  the  present  time  we  know  scarcely 
anything.  W e  do  not  even  know  whether 
an  acute  affection,  once  developed,  ever 
subsides  entirely,  and  leaves  the  valve  per- 
fectly healthy.  I  think  that  this  must 
not  infrequently  occur,  especially  after 
chorea,  fur  we  have  seen  that  the  valves 
are  very  often  affected  in  this  common 
malady,  and  yet  it  has  in  my  experience 


'  "  Ueber  die  Chlorose  .  .  .  Endocar- 
ditis Puerperalis,"  Berlin,  1872,  p.  20;  see 
also  Trousseau,  "  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medi- 
cine," New  Sydenham  Society's  Trans,  vol. 
iv.  p.  459. 


comparatively  seldom  happened  that  pa- 
tients laboring  under  valvular  disease 
have  stated  that  they  had  previously  had 
chorea.  Another  argument  to  the  same 
effect  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  chronic  rheumatic  dis- 
ease of  the  aortic  valves  in  women.  We 
have  seen  that  the  aortic  valves  were 
found  to  be  affected  in  thirteen  out  of 
twenty  cases  of  acute  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis. Now  of  these  cases  at  least  seven 
occurred  in  females.  But  in  the  years 
1867-71,  for  23  cases  of  chronic  aortic  dis- 
ease with  history  of  previous  acute  rheu- 
matism in  males,  only  6  cases  in  females 
came  under  observation  in  the  post-mor- 
tem theatre  at  Guy's.  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  in  women  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  aortic  valves  must  often 
subside  entirely  without  leading  to  chronic 
disease.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  of  very 
great  importance,  for  it  may  teach  us  a 
most  valuable  lesson.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  the  aortic  valves  are  in  men  lia- 
ble to  strain  and  pressure,  from  which  in 
the  other  sex  they  are  free  ;  and  that  in 
consequence  non-rheumatic  disease  of  the 
aortic  valves  is  in  men  very  common,  in 
women  comparatively  rare.  It  appears 
very  probable  that  the  same  freedom  from 
strain  and  pressure  may  also  enable  these 
valves  in  women  to  recover  from  rheuma- 
tic inflammation  more  perfectly  than  in 
men.  And,  if  so,  we  may  learn  how  to 
obviate  the  ill-effects  of  such  inflamma- 
tion in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  case  of  all 
the  valves,  by  keeping  the  patients  at 
rest,  and  making  them  abstain  from  work 
and  exertion  of  every  kind,  for  a  long 
period  after  an  attack  of  endocarditis. 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  granu- 
lations, which  appear  to  be  constantly 
present  in  acute  affections  of  the  valves, 
have  generally  but  a  transitory  existence. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  become  calcified, 
and  can  thus  be  recognized  long  after  all 
acute  disease  has  passed  away.  "But  more 
often  they  disappear,  and  thus  in  chronic 
rheumatic  disease  the  surface  of  the 
thickened  and  calcified  valves  is  often 
found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  them. 
When  uncalcified  granulations  or  vegeta- 
tions are  found  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
I  believe  that  they  are  always  of  rather 
recent  formation,  and  due  to  the  super- 
vention of  an  acute  inflammation,  to 
which  Cas  we  have  seen)  vnlves  already 
diseased  are  particularly  liable. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cnses, 
however,  chronic  valvular  disease  can  be 
traced  to  none  of  the  conditions  that  have 
as  yet  been  mentioned.  And  its  etiology 
appears  then  to  be  diffei-ent  in  the  case'of 
different  valves.  Affections  of  the  aortic 
valves  often  accomirany  similar  morbid 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  base  of  the 
aorta  itself,  changes  often  spoken  of  as 
"atheromatous,''  but  really  dependent 
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on  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  arterial  : 
coats,  or  (as  it  is  termed  by  Vircliow  and  ; 
others)  an  arteritis  deformans.  This  dis-  | 
ease  occurs  especially  in  men  (as,  for  ex-  | 
ample,  sawyers,  smiths,  strikers  and  riv- 
eters, bricklayers'  laljorers,  and  hodmen) 
whose  occui)ations  involve  f,'reat  nmscular 
efforts,  by  wiiich  the  arterial  pressun; 
and  the  strain  on  the  aortic  coats  are  in- 
creased. Writers  have  generally  stated 
that  persons  of  rather  advanced  age  are 
more  liable  to  it,  but  Dr.  AUbutt  says 
that  it  is  very  common  in  J^eeds  among 
quite  young  men.'  According  to  Pea- 
cock, a  similar  affection  is  not  infre- 
quently observed  to  occur  in  girls  engaged 
as  nursemaids,  and  in  other  servants, 
who  are  subjected  to  straining  eflbrts  be- 
fore they  have  attained  their  full  strength. 
It  is  further  to  be  noted  that,  although 
the  affection  of  the  valves  in  all  these 
cases  appeal's  to  be  identical  in  nature 
with  that  which  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the 
aorta,  the  two  are  by  no  means  invariably 
affected  in  an  equal  degree.  Dr.  Allbutt 
has  suggested  the  opinion  that  continuous 
labor,  such  as  hammer-work,  is  more  in- 
jurious to  the  aorta  itself,  and  that  sud- 
den strains,  like  the  lifting  of  weights, 
tell  rather  upon  the  valves.  The  relative 
frequency  with  which  valvular  disease  is 
thus  due  respectively  to  mechanical  strain 
or  injury  and  to  the  effects  of  antecedent 
acute  disease,  probably  differs  greatly 
among  different  classes  of  the  population, 
and  in  different  localities,  according  to 
the  occupations  of  the  lower  order  in 
them.  Dr.  Allbutt  tells  us  that  in  Leeds, 
in  hospital  practice,  heart  diseases  due  to 
acute  rheumatism  are  among  young  men 
fewer  than  those  which  he  has  learnt  to 
attribute  to  over-exertion  of  the  body. 
In  this  statement,  however,  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  affections  of  different  valves 
separately.  I  believe  that  in  hospital 
practice  in  London  one  fails  to  obtain  a 
history  of  a  past  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever  in  at  least  half  the  cases  of  chronic 
regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves 
that  are  met  with  in  adults,  and  that  in 
almost  all  these  cases  the  changes  in  the 
valves  are  associated  with  similar  changes 
in  the  walls  of  the  aorta,  and  are  the  re- 
sult of  habitual  or  repeated  straining  ef- 
forts of  one  kind  or  another. 

It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the 
mitral  valve.  In  this  structure  atheroma 
appears  only  in  the  form  of  slight  cream- 
colored  patches,  placed  near  the  base  of 
the  valve,  and  therefore  incapable  of  im- 
peding its  closure.  Nor  can  any  morbid 
change  in  the  mitral  valve  be  traced  in 
association  with  the  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves  just  described  as  due  to  arteritis 


'  "  The  EflTficts  of  Overwork  and  Strain  on 
the  Heart  and  Oriiat  Rloodvffssels,"  St. 
Oeorgo's  Hospital  Reports,  v,  ji.  23. 


deformans.  Still,  there  are  a  lartre  num- 
ber of  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  in  wliich 
no  previous  attack  of  acute  i-h(;umati>rii 
or  chorea  seems  to  have  occurred,  and 
the  sulijects  are  many  of  them  children, 
in  whom  no  definite  illness  could  have 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Such  oascrs 
have  been  by  some  writers  attributed  lo 
congenital  malformation,  a  view  which  I 
have  already  endeavored  to  disprove. 
Other  observers  have  supposed  them  to 
be  due  to  latent  rlieumali>m  :  that  is,  to 
manifestations  of  the  rlKunuitic  state, 
which  has  for  some  reason  failed  to  dis- 
play itself  in  the  characteristic  articular 
niaiady.  On  closer  inquiry  it  may  some- 
times be  elicited  that  such' patients  have 
formerly  suffered  from  "growing  pains" 
or  "rheumatic  pains"  of  greater  or  less 
severity,  and  certain  observers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  have 
pressed  these  into  service  as  allording 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  constitu- 
tional state.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
rheumatic  pericarditis  often  precedes  any 
affection  of  the  joints,  and  that  in  young 
people  alreadj'  suflering  from  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  without  any  liistory 
of  previous  rheumatism,  the  joints  some- 
times become  swollen  and  painful,  or 
chorea  is  developed.  I  have  therefore  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  are  reallj'  the  results  of  a  rheu- 
matic tendency.  But  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  they  are  not  too  frequent  for  such 
an  explanation  to  be  applicable  to  all  of 
them  in  which  no  history  of  previous 
rheumatism  can  be  traced. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
mitral  valve  is  very  liable,  even  in  chil- 
dren and  young  subjects,  to  undergo 
those  changes  which  lead  to  stenosis, 
either  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
chronic  morbid  process,  or  else  as  the 
consequence  of  some  disease  (other  than 
rheumatism  or  chorea),  the  tendency  of 
which  to  produce  endocarditis  is  as  yet 
unknown.  Can  this  disease  be  scarlatina 
or  diphtheria  ?  I  have  read  (but  I  do 
not  know  where)  that  M.  Bouchut  has 
recently  brought  forward  diphtheria  as 
often  leading  to  the  formation  of  granula- 
tions on  the  mitral  valve,  but  in  the  few 
autopsies  that  I  have  made  these  have 
been  absent.  As  is  well  known,  scarla- 
tina is  often  followed  by  acute  rheuma- 
tism, or  an  articular  disease  allied  to  it : 
and  this  may  be  complicated  with  endo- 
carditis, as  has  been  shown  by  Trousseau 
and  others.  Nay,  in  cases  of  chronic 
valvular  disease  it  is  not  very  unconnnon 
for  the  patient's  illness  to  be  referred 
back  to  an  attack  of  scarlatina.  But  I 
am  nevertheless  very  doubtful  whether 
this  disease  can  be  called  in  to  account 
for  the  cases  that  now  need  oxpla nation, 
for  I  fail  to  find  anv  evidence  that  scar- 
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latina  in  itself  is  capable  of  setting  up  en- 
docarditis. So  fai-  as  I  am  aware,  when  a 
cliild  dies  of  scarhitinal  dropsy,  or  of  any 
cue  of  its  other  sequela?,  the  valves  are 
constantly  found  healthy. 

Within  the  last  f^^w  years  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  frequent  discussion  among  i)a- 
thologists  whether  syphilis  is  ever  a  cause 
of  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves.  The 
idea  is  indeed  no  new  one  ;  for  Corvisart ' 
long  ago  suggested  that  vegetations  of  the 
valves  were  of  venereal  nature.  Jfo  less 
an  authority  than  Virohow*  has  since 
stated  his  readiness  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility that  this  may  sometimes  be  the 
case  :  but  he  has  given  no  case  in  proof. 
When  Mr.  Myei's''  and  other  army  sur- 
geons recently  showed  the  frequency  of 
heart  disease  in  soldiei-s,  and  attributed 
it  to  the  -faulty  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments which  they  are  made  to  wear,  or  to 
the  exercises  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form, it  was  objected,  that  soldiers  are 
very  suiyect  to  syphilis,  and  that  this  was 
really  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  a  (lections 
to  which  they  are  liable.  But  to  that 
argument  a  rejoinder  was  made  that 
sailors  are  equally  apt  to  have  venereal 
diseasL>,  while  they  are  not  found  to  suffer 
in  the  same  proportion  from  mf)rbus  cor- 
dis. For  my  own  part,  I  confe.-  s  that  I 
have  met  with  no  ficts,  either  by  observa- 
tion or  by  reading,  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  sypliilis  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  diseases  under  consilleration. 

The  effects  of  sudden  violence  in  injur- 
ing the  cardiac  valves  still  remain  to  be 
considered.  Corvisart  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  who  reported  a  case 
in  which  the  valves  of  the  heart  were 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  injured  during 
muscular  exertion.  Since  that  time  sev- 
eral instances  of  the  knid  have  been 
placed  on  record :  and  in  18;35  Dr.  Pea- 
cock' collected  seventeen  cases,  four  of 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  ad- 
vauced_  valvular  disease  softening  and 
laceration  are  very  apt  to  occur,  whether 
as  a  result  of  slight  muscular  efforts,  or 
independently  of  any  such  cause.  But 
symptoms  of  heart  disease  have  then  gen- 
erally existed  for  a  long  time.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  cases  now  under  con^iidera- 
tion  is,  that  the  subjects  of  them  arc 
apparently  in  perfect  health  when  the  in- 
jury arises,  and  have  never  had  rheuma- 
tism, or  been  suspected  of  any  cardiac 
disjase.  It  is  indeed  true  that  such  acci- 
dents have  been  observed  chieliy  in  adult 
men,  whose  occupations  have  lou'^  been 
such  as  are  known  to  carry  with  them  the 


>  Op.  oit.  p.  194. 
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liability  to  induce  chronic  changes  in  the 
heart  and  great  vessels :  and  some  have 
therefore  argued  that  the  lacerated  valve 
might  not  have  been  in  a  healthy  state  at 
the  time  of  the  injury,  but  might  have 
previously  undergone  degeneration.  And 
this  supposition  is  very  difficult  to  nega- 
tive, since  death  seldom  occurs  in  such 
cases  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  consider- 
able interval,  when  of  course  the  state  of 
the  valves  before  their  rupture  cannot  be 
determined.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  the  maxim  may  be  ap- 
plied, "De  non  appurentibus  et  de  non  ex- 
istentibus,  cadem  est  ratin.''''  For  practical 
purposes  it  is  more  important  to  remember 
that  a  valve  may  rupture  in  a  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  active  and  robust,  and 
free  from  the  slightest  symptom  of  cardiac 
disease,  than  to  discuss  whether  the  valve 
has  or  has  not  previously  undergone  slight 
degenerative  changes,  which  no  one  could 
have  discovered  or  suspected. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  that 
could  be  quoted,  in  which  mechanical  in- 
jury led  to  the  rupture  of  a  previously 
healthy  valve,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Wilks 
in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Pathologi- 
cal Transactions  (p.  77).  The  patient,  a 
youth  aged  nineteen,  fell  from  a  height, 
and  alighting  on  a  stone  struck  his  left 
side  violently,  so  as  to  lacerate  a' portion 
of  the  intestine,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
peritonitis  arose,  and  proved  fatal  on  the 
third  day.  It  had  been  observed  that  he 
had  considerable  oppi-ession  at  the  chest, 
and  much  distress  in  breathing  after  the 
accident ;  but  unfortunately  no  stetho- 
scopical  examination  was  made.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  most  posterior  of  the  aortic  valves 
was  torn  through,  from  its  free  margin  to 
its  base,  a  little  on  one  side  of  its  attached 
edge.  Only  a  ragged  portion  remained 
attached  to  the  aorta,  while  the  bulk  of 
the  valve  was  free  to  llap  backwards  and 
forwards.  A  small  deposit  of  fibrin  had 
already  commenced  to  form  on  the  ragged 
edges. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  mark  of  bruis- 
ing on  the  chest,  nor  any  sign  of  injury 
external  to  the  heart.  But  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  from  the  history  of  the 
accident,  that  the  cause  of  the  laceration 
was  the  blow  on  the  side,  rather  than  any 
muscular  effort  made  by  the  youth  at  the 
moment.  The  case  would  then  be  strictly 
parallel  to  those  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with,  in  which  an  accident 
gives  rise  to  severe  laceration  of  some  one 
of^  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  of  the  interior 
of  the  brain,  without  there  being  any 
bruise  on  the  surface,  or  visible  track  by 
which  the  vibrations  had  passed  to  the 
deeper  structures. 

In  this  respect,  however,  Dr.  Wilks's 
case  Avould  appear  to  be  exceptional,  if 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Peacock  are  to  be 
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relied  on  in  reference  to  the  question  at 
issue,  TIk!  last-niuucd  oljHin-vor  collected 
seventeen  cases  of  rujitMn;  of  a  valve  from 
injury.  In  tliree  or  four  of  tliem  the  pa- 
tient had  sustained  direct  injuries  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  Dr.  Peacock  was  never- 
theless of  opinion  that  in  all  of  them  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  rui)ture  was  the 
violent  effort  made  at  the  same  moment. 
"  In  one  case  the  patient  had  made  a  long 
and  rapid  journey  on  horseback  :  two  men 
were  pulling  or  loading  heavy  casks,  two 
were  running  violently,  one  was  rowin*', 
another  was  striking  with  a  heavy  sledge^ 
a  third  was  endeavoring  to  force  open  a 
door,  and  others  were  climbing  rapidly 
endeavoring  to  leap  over  a  fence,  and 
carrynig  heavy  deals.  In  others,  violent 
couglnng  appears  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  rupture." 

The  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases  which  Dr.  Peacock  could  collect  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  rupture  of 
a  valve  in  a  previously  healthy  subject  is 
after  all  a  decidedly  rare  occurrence  ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  few  cases  of  the  kind  are  recorded  in 
the  Pathological  Transactions,  which  are 
generally  particularly  rich  in  examples  of 
the  more  striking  foniis  of  disease.  Among 
the  diflerent  valves,  those  of  the  aorta  are 
the  most  liable  to  injury,  having  proba- 
bly been  ruptured  in' ten  out  of  Dr.  Pea- 
cock's seventeen  cases.  Laceration  of  the 
columns  of  the  mitral  valve  .seem  to  have 
occurred  in  four  instances,  and  of  the  tri- 
cuspid in  the  remaining  three.  In  the 
aortic  valves  the  part  torn  appears  to  be 
usually  the  attached  margin  or  angle. 

^ecfs.— Diseases  of  tlic  cardiac°valves 
produce  serious  effects  of  various  kinds, 
by  which  the  patient's  health  is  disturbed 
and  his  life  often  endangered.  In  these 
are  to  be  found  the  ''symptoms''^  of  the 
diseases  in  question.  But  before  entering 
upon  their  consideration  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  discuss  first  another  class  of  effects 
also  resulting  from  such  diseases,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  physician  no  less  import- 
ant, although  to  the  patient  himself  they 
are  of  but  little  direct  concern.  I  refer  to 
the  altered  sounds,  accompanying  the 
heart's  action,  that  are  heard  by  the  ear 
or  stethoscope  applied  to  the  patient's 
chest — the  "  auscultatory  signs''^  of  valvular 
lesions. 

In  England  these  altered  sounds  are 
termed  indifferently  '■'■murmurs''''  or 
"hruils.''^  The  latter  term  is  of  course  a 
relic  of  the  French  influence  that  pre- 
dominated in  this  country  for  many  years 
after  the  discovery  of  auscultation.  But 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  French 
writers  themselves  apply  the  word  "  bruW^ 
indifferently  to  the  natural  heart  sounds, 
and  to  the  murmurs  heard  in  disease, 
adding  the  epithet  "  anormaV^  when  a 
murmur  is  to  be  referred  to,  or  else  desig- 


I  nating  it  a  "hruU  ,U  «ot/^-,"  from  the 
hlowmg  character  which  gencrallv  helonus 
I  to  such  UKjrbid  sounds.  ' 

Numerous  theories  have  l)een  formed  to 
cxplam  the  j)roduction  of  cardiac  mur- 
murs ;  but  th(!y  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention abroad  than  in  this  country  En"- 
hsh  wrilers  having  generally  passed  them 
by,  as  of  theoretical  rather  than  of  prac- 
Ucal  nnportance.  One  of  the  earlic  st  of 
such  theories  was,  however,  ori'dnallv 
propounded  by  Sir  Dominie  (llu-n  Dr  ) 
Corrigan,  in  the  year  1820;  and,  quite 
recently,  the  labors  of  certain  French  ob- 
servers have  gone  far  towards  cstablishin"- 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  to  the  exclu" 
sion  of  all  others. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  murmurs  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  heart,  but 
may  arise  in  almost  any  part  of  the  circu- 
latory system  ;  and  this  fact  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  any  theory  that 
would  explain  their  production.  Laennec 
had  ascribed  the  hruit  dc  nmiffie  to  "a 
special  vital  state— a  sort  of  spasm  or  ten- 
sion of  an  artery.'"     Corrigan*  easily 
showed  that  this  opinion  was  untenable. 
"Apply, "  he  says,  "  the  stethoscope  under 
the  outermost  third  of  the  clavicle,  not 
allowing  it  to  pass  (?  press)  on  the  sub- 
clavian.   In  a  strong  healthy  man,  not 
agitated,  the  mere  impulse  of  the  diastole 
of  the  vessel  is  felt.    Now  compress  the 
artery  above  the  clavicle,  so  as  to  diminii^h 
the  current  of  blood  through  it :  a  loud 
hruit  de  souffle  is  heard.    "Make  strong 
pressure,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood': 
no  sound  is  heard.    If  the  sound  in  this 
experiment  arose  from  the  arterial  tube 
being  excited  into  muscular  action  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  pressure,  why  does  it  cease 
when  the  stimulus  is  increased?"  And 
he  goes  on  to  give  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  bruit  de  souffle Vi^hcn  an 
artery  is  pressed  upon,  as  in  the  experi- 
ment above  related,  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  artery  immediately  beyond 
the  constricted  part  (looking  from  the 
heart)  is  no  longer  as  before.    A  small 
stream  is  now  rushing  from  a  narrow 
orifice  into  a  wider  tube,  and  continuing 
its  way  through  surrounding  fluid.  The 
rushing  of  the  fluid  is  combined  with  a 
trembling  of  the  artery,  and  the  sensation 
to  the  sense  of  hearing  is  the  bruit  de 
souffle.''''    Further  on  he'apijlies  the  same 
theory  to  the  murmurs  heard  in  aneurisms 


'  "Traitddo  I'auseultation  mediate,"  sec- 
onde  Edition,  182G.  In  his  first  edition  Laen- 
noc  had  described  the  bruit  de  souffle  as  occur- 
ring when  the  heart  was  too  full  of  blood, 
and  .as  caused  by  contraction  of  one  of  the 
lieart's  orifices.  But  afterwards,  finding  that 
tliero  was  no  organic  lesion  wliicli  coincided 
constantly  with  the  bruit,  lie  expressed  the 
opinion  cited  in  tlie  text. 

2  Lancet,  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
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and  in  nanwin?  of  the  auriculo-ventncu- 
lar  orifices  of  tlie  heart,  &c. ;  and  he  proves 
that  the  condition  supposed  to  produce 
murmur  may  he  imitated  by  passing  a 
forcible  current  of  water  through  a  portion 
of  small  intestine.  In  this  experiment, 
as  soon  as  constriction  was  made  on  any 
part,  a  very  loud  hruit  de  souffle  imme- 
diately became  evident  just  below  the 
narrowed  part,  where  no  sound  had  been 
previously  heard. 

The  writers  who  followed  Corrigan  dealt 
with  the  causation  of  cardiac  murmurs 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view. 
By  Gcndrin  (1841-2)  they  were  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  the  morbid  sounds 
heard  in  pericardial  inflammations  ;  and 
since  the  latter  are  due  to  friction  between 
the  two  serous  surfaces,  he  naturally  attri- 
buted the  former,  which  he  termed bruits 
de  frottement  endocardiaques^''''  to  friction 
between  the  blood  and  the  surface  over 
which  it  passes.  This  friction  theory  has 
since  been  generally  adopted.' 

But  in  the  year  1858,  Chauveau,  of 
Lyons,  published  an  important  memoir, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
friction  theory  was  untenable,  while  he 
revived  Corrigan's  views,  and  placed  them 
on  a  firmer  physical  basis. In  the  first 
place,  he  proved  that  roughening  the 
interior  of  an  artery  does  not  cause  a  bruit. 
Thus  he  exposed  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
horse,  and  tore  through  the  internal  and 
middle  coats,  at  four  or  five  points  near 
one  another.  The  tube  was,  of  course, 
greatly  roughened,  but  no  bruit  was  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a 
dilatation  was  placed  in  the  course  of  an 
artery,  the  blood  entering  the  dilated  part 
gave  rise  to  a  hndt  de  smiffle.  This  Chau- 
veau ascribed  to  the  fact  that  under  such 
circumstances  a  sonorous  jet  is  formed, 
such  as  Savart  studied  experimentally 
under  the  name  of  the  "  veine  fluide.''''  He 
even  laid  bare  the  pulmonary  artery  of  a 
horse  (in  which  artificial  respiration  was 
kept  up  after  pithing),  and  introduced  his 
finger  into  the  artery  through  a  slit  in  its 
wall.  When  the  vessel  was  narrowed  by 
tightening  a  thread  round  its  base,  he 
could  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  veinefluide 
which  was  generated,  whereas  the  flow  of 
the  blood  had  previously  been  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Chauveau  therefore  suras  up  the  results 
of  his  experiments  in  the  statement  that 
"the  hruit  de  souffle  is  produced  bj''  the 
vibrations  of  the  veine  Jhdde^  which  is 
always  formed  when  the  blood  passes  into 
a  part  of  the  circulating  apparatus  ac- 
tually or  relatively  dilated." 

Very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  auscul- 


>  See  Walshe,  "A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Groat  Vessels," 
18G2,  p.  86. 

*  Gazette  Medicale  do  Paris,  1858,  p.  247. 


tation,  it  was  found  that  a  hruit  de  souffle 
could  sometimes  be  heard  even  in  persons 
in  whom  the  heart  was  perfectly  healthy, 
especially  in  those  who  were  chlorotic  or 
antemic.  Such  a  bruit  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  the  thin  and  watery  state  of 
the  blood,  rendering  it  liable  to  be  thrown 
into  vibrations  while  flowing  through  the 
vessels.  This  explanation,  however,  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  has  indeed  been 
rendered  untenable  by  the  experiments  of 
Chauveau  and  others,  who  have  shown 
(in  opposition  to  some  earlier  experiments 
of  De  la  Harpe)  that  the  production  of 
murmurs  in  general  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  formed. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  theory 
of  Chauveau,  just  stated,  is  applicable  to 
such  anjEmic  murmurs.  As  is  well  known, 
these  are  of  two  kinds— the  arterial,  and 
the  venous,  or  bruit  de  diahle.'"  The 
former  is  audible  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the 
heart,  along  the  aorta,  or  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Now,  Chauveau  has  shown  that 
in  anffimic  horses  the  arteries  generally 
are  one-third  smaller  than  in  healthy 
animals  ;  the  mass  of  blood  is  greatly  re- 
duced ;  the  heart  and  its  orifices  become 
diminished  in  size,  so  as  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  altered  volume  of  the  blood ; 
but  the  great  arteries,  being  compara- 
tively inelastic,  retract  less  perfectly.  The 
conditions  for  the  production  of  a  mur- 
mur are  thus  satisfied.  Moreover,  the 
arterial  pressure  during  the  cardiac  dias- 
tole is  found  to  be  very  much  lower  than 
usual ;  hence,  when  the  artery  becomes 
distended  by  the  heart's  contraction,  the 
force  Avith  which  the  blood  enters  is  far 
greater  than  in  health.  In  other  words, 
the  range  of  pressure  within  the  arterial 
system  is  greatly  increased. 

The  venous  antemic  murmur,  or  hruit 
de  diahle,  receives  a  very  similar  explana- 
tion. As  Hamernyk  long  ago  showed,  it 
is  met  with  only  at  the  root  of  the  neck  ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  anatomi- 
cal fact  (first  pointed  out  by  Berard)  that 
in  this  i-egion  the  lower  ends  of  the  jugu- 
lar and  subclavian  veins  on  each  side  are 
adherent  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and 
therefore  cannot  collapse.  This  venous 
ampulla,  as  it  has  been  termed,  evidently 
affords  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
generation  of  a  vcine  fluide,  whenever  the 
blood-stream  in  the  jugular  vein  above  is 
narrowed,  whether  by  simple  adjustment 
of  its  calibre  to  the  diminished  volume  of 
the  blood  in  antemia,  or  by  the  pressure 
of  the  stethoscope,  or  by  both  combined. 
Thus,  as  might  be  expected,  in  some 
healthy  subjects  a  hruit  de  diahlc  can  be 
generated  by  nice  compression  of  the 
jugular  vein  with  the  stethoscope  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  even  in  those  who  are 
anoemic  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  is 
required  to  develop  the  murmur,  unless 
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the  morbid  state  is  present  in  an  extreme 
doj^ree. 

•Since  the  publication  of  Clianveau's 
essay,  this  subject  has  been  studied  by 
several  French  writers,  especially  by 
Marey,  Luton,'  and  15ergeon,*  who  have 
expressed  their  general  adhesion  to  his 
views.  And  ibr  niy  own  part  I  think 
that  they  have  proved  that  a  bruit  da 
souffle  occin-ring  in  an  artery  or  vein  at  a 
distance  from  the  heart  is  invariably 
caused  by  the  generation  of  a  sonorous 
veine  Jluide,  and  due  to  the  jjassage  of  a 
narrow  Jet  of  blood  into  a  wider  cavity  or 
part  of  the  vessel. 

But  this  explanation  is  certainly  not 
applicable  to  ail  cardiac  murmurs.  The 
bruit  caused  by  a  sonorous  veine  Jluidc  is 
heard  only  in  the  dilated  i)art  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  not  at  all  (or  very  faintly)  in  the 
narrowed  part  behind  it.  In  other  words, 
it  is  propagated  in  the  direction  of  the 
stream  of  fluid.  Now,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  some  cardiac  murmurs  obey 
this  law  ;  among  which  are  those  of  mitral 
and  aortic  stenosis.  But  in  mitral  and  in 
aortic  imperfection  this  is  not  the  case  : 
the  murmur  is  audible,  not  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  regurgitant  blood-stream, 
but  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  orifice 
(over  the  left  ventricle  in  the  case  of  the 
mitral  valve  ;  along  the  aorta  in  the  case 
of  the  aortic  valves).  Now  Bergeon  has 
given  a  complete  explanation  of  this,  and 
has  shown  that  it  may  be  easily  imitated 
in  experiments  (such  as  have  several 
times  been  referred  to),  in  which  water  is 
made  to  traverse  tubes  narrowed  at  a  cer- 
tain point.  One  has  only  to  provide  the 
tube  at  the  seat  of  constriction  with  a  lip 
or  rim  projecting  backwards  into  the 
stream,  and  a  second  murmur  is  at  once 
generated,  which  is  heard  behind  the 
obstruction.  A  cul  de  sac  is  formed,  and 
the  fluid  which  occupies  this  receives  the 
shock  of  the  onward  current,  and  is 
thrown  into  sonorous  vibrations.  It  is 
evident  that  this  experiment  exactly 
meets  the  case.  The  incompetent  valves, 
w^hether  mitral  or  aortic,  project  back- 
wards into  the  blood-stream,  exactly  like 
the  lip  or  rim  employed  by  Bergeon. 

But  I  think  that  the  very  success  of  this 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  range  of  conditions 
to  which  Clianveau's  narrow  theory  would 
limit  the  production  of  a  cardiac  bruit  de 
souffle,  shows  how  cautious  we  ought  to 
be  in  assuming  that  we  are  now  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  these  conditions.  In 
expressing  my  belief  that  vascular  mur- 


■  "  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  do  M6deciTie  et 
do  Chirurgio  Pratiques,"  art.  Auscultation. 

*  "  Dos  Causos  ot  da  Mfishanismo  du  Bruit 
de  Souffle,"  Paris,  18G8,  p.  103.  In  tliis  <!H- 
say  will  be  found  a  detaiU'd  investigation 
into  the  phyaical  cause  of  cardiac  and  vascu- 
lar bruits. 


j  nmrs  have  alwavs  such  an  origin  as  Chau- 
veau  supposes,  1  am  mainly  inlluenced  hy 
the  consideration  that  the  circulation  of  a 
stream  of  fluid  through  a  tuije  is  a  very 
simple  physical  matter,  the  phenomena  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  studied  ex- 
I)erinK;ntally.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  tiie  heart.  In  the  left  ventricle 
we  have  a  contracting  chamber,  with  pro- 
jections of  various  kinds  from  its  inner 
surface.  During  its  systole,  in  particular, 
the  mitral  valve  with  its  tendons  and 
colunms  must  tend  to  project  into  its 
cavity,  with  a  space  between  it  and  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  chamber  empties 
itself  completely  during  its  systole,  and 
this  spac(!  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
No  murmur  is  then  generated.  But  let 
the  ventricle  be  dilated,  and  let  its  con- 
traction be  imperfect  and  incomplete— as 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  it  to  be,  if 
the  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  the 
aorta  be  not  greater  than  in  health,  and  if 
there  be  no  mitral  regurgitation  (of  which 
there  is  certainly  in  many  cases  no  evi- 
dence). Is  it  not  very  probable  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  blood  in 
the  space  behind  the  mitral  valve  may  be 
thrown  into  vibrations,  and  so  a  bruit  de 
souffle  be  generated,  exactly  as  in  the  cul 
de  sac  emplo}-ed  in  Bcrgeon's  experi- 
ments ?  Such  a  bruit  would  be  heard  at 
the  heart's  apex,  and  nowhere  else.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  that  precisely  such  a 
bruit  is  very  frequently  heard,  in  various 
diseases,  and  that  its  interpretation  is 
still  open  to  very  great  doubt. 

Now,  cardiac  murmurs,  instead  of  being 
soft  and  blowing,  are  sometimes  very 
rough  and  harsh."  The  older  French  aus- 
cultators  laid  stress  on  such  varieties,  and 
gave  them  special  names,  as  "  bruit  de 
rdjje,''^  '■'■bruit  de  scze,"  '■'■  bruit  de  etrille,^^ 
devoting  great  pains  to  the  determination 
of  their  precise  phj^sical  causes.  Little 
success,  however,  appears  to  have  attend- 
ed their  efforts  :  as  might  indeed  be  ex- 
pected from  the  erroneous  views  that  they 
entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  mur- 
murs in  general.  The  rough  and  hareh 
murmurs  in  question  are  ver}-  generally 
accompanied  with  a  thrill  that  can  be  felt 
if  the  hand  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  at  the  spot  Avhere  the  murmur  is 
audible  :  and  to  this  Laennec  gave  the 
name  of  fremisscmmt  catairc.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  Bergeon,  murmurs  are  rough 
and  attcnd(;d  with  fremissement,  when 
they  are  intense,  and  when  the  tube  (he 
is  speaking  of  simple  physical  experi- 
ments) is  thin  and  elastic.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  thought  that  such  murmurs 
owe  their  peculiar  quality  to  the  fact  that 
the  walls  of  the  orilice  take  part  in  their 
production,  and  that  they  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  of  the  fluid  alone. 
Such  a  view,  however,  is  entirely  incon- 
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sistent  with  Savart's  experiments  already 
referred  to.  And  clinical  facts  are  equally 
adverse  to  it.  As  we  shall  presently  see, 
no  murmur  is  so  generally  harsh,  and  so 
commonly  attended  with  thrill,  as  the  so- 
called  presystolic  murnuu*  of  mitral  ste- 
nosis. But  in  this  affection,  tlie  margni 
of  the  orifice,  far  from  being  thin  and 
elastic,  is  almost  always  thick  and  hard, 
and  often  contains  much  calcareous  mat- 
ter. The  peculiar  quality  of  the  murmur 
in  this  case  is  evidently  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  orifice  itself,  as  well  as  the 
fluid,  vibrates.  What,  then,  is  its  cause? 
There  can,  I  think,  be  hardly  any  doubt 
that  it  depends  upon  the  circumstance 
that  the  jet  of  blood  in  which  the  murmur 
is  generated,  entering  the  flaccid  empty 
ventricle,  impinges  on  its  inner  surface  at 
a  point  which  must  be  very  close  indeed 
to  the  part  of  the  ventricle  which  strikes 
the  chest-wall  and  produces  the  heart's 
impulse.  The  physician  may  thus  almost 
be  said  to  receive  with  his  finger  the  full 
shock  of  the  sonorous  jet  propelled  into 
the  left  ventricle  through  the  narrowed 
mitral  orifice.  It  would'  be  interesting  to 
determine  whether  similar  conditions  are 
traceable  in  other  cases  in  which  similar 
murmurs  occur :  for  instance,  in  cases  of 
aneurism.  For  tlie  present  it  must,  I 
think,  be  concluded  that  the  harsh  rasp- 
ing quality  of  a  bruit,  and  the  accompany- 
insr  thrill,  are  not  due  to  any  peculiar 
state  of  the  orifice  at  which  the  bruit  is 
produced,  but  rather  to  the  intensity  of 
the  murmur  itself,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  jet  of  blood  w^hich  generates  it  is  di- 
rected towards  the  surfxce  of  the  patient's 
body. 

Another  modification  of  murmurs  is 
that  in  which  they  are  high-pitched  and 
resemble  the  note  of  a  musical  instrument, 
or  a  whistle,  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  the 
puling  of  a  cliicken,  or  the  mewing  of  a 
cat.  These  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
music.aV  murmurs;  and  according  to 
Bergeon,  they  may  arise  in  either  of  two 
ways.  Sometimes  they  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  channel  into  which  the  reine 
fluids  passes  is  not  straight  but  bent,  so 
that  the  veine  impinges  on  its  wall  on  one 
side.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the 
jugular  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  where 
(according  to  this  writer)  a  musical  bruit 
is  often  generated,  which  gives  rise  to  an 
intolerable  singing  in  the  ears.  More 
frequently  such  a  bruit  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  thin  membranous  flap  or  valve, 
vibrating  in  the  stream  of  blood  which 
flows  over  its  surface  ;  the  musical  char- 
acter of  some  cardiac  murmurs  appears 
enerally  to  be  due  to  something  of  this 
ind.  But  the  subject  is  one  still  admit- 
tmg  of  further  elucidation.  In  vol.  vi.  of 
the  Pathological  Transactions,'  Dr.  Pea- 
cock has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  musi- 
cal murmur,  exactly  resembling  the  sound 


of  a  cuckoo-clock,  was  audible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  feet  from  the  patient :  after 
death  no  special  morbid  appearance  was 
discoverable  in  explanation  of  it. 

But  the  diderences  in  the  quality  of  car- 
diac nmrnuu-s,  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering,  are  of  trifling  conse-r 
quence  (so  far  as  the  interpretation  of 
their  cause  is  concerned)  in  comparison 
with  two  other  points,  to  which  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention.  The  first  of  these 
is  their  rhythm,  or  relation  to  the  move- 
ments and  natural  sounds  of  the  heart ; 
the  second  their  seat,  or  capability  of  being 
heard  at  diflerent  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  chest. 

The  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  effected  by  three  suc- 
cessive movements,  each  of  which  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  cause  a 
bruit.  (1)  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  ventricular  systole  :  and  since  the 
contraction  of  one  or  other  ventricle  is 
invariably  the  cause  of  any  murmur  that 
coincides  with  it  in  time,  such  murmurs 
are  very  fitly  termed  systolic  (or,  some- 
times, ventricuhr-systoUc).  They,  of  course, 
take  the  place  of,  or  follow,  the  first  sound: 
they  coincide  with  the  closure  of  the  auric- 
ulo-ventricular  valves,  or  at  least  occur 
when  these  ought  to  close.  (2)  After  the 
ventricular  s^^stole  comes  the  elastic  re- 
coil of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
This,  again,  may  generate  a  bruit,  which 
coincides  with  (or  replaces,  or  follows)  the 
second  sountl,  and  occurs  at  the  moment 
when  the  sigmoid  valves  should  fall  to- 
gether. It  would  have  been  better  that 
the  name  given  to  sucli  a  murmur  should 
have  indicated  its  origin  :  but  no  conve- 
nient title  suggests  itself,  and  since  the 
ventricle  is  dilating  at  the  time,  the  bruit 
in  question  has  always  been  termed  dias- 
tole. This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  ven- 
tricular diastole  is  only  very  indirectly 
concerned  in  its  production,  and  may  in- 
deed have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 
(3)  Moreover  there  is  a  third  movement, 
which  likewise  occurs  during  the  ventric- 
ular diastole,  and  generates  a  third  kind 
of  bruit.  This  is  the  auricular  systole. 
In  health,  it  produces  no  sound  ;  but  in 
disease  it  may  give  rise  to  a  very  loud 
murmur :  the  best  name  for  this  would 
undoubtedly  be  that  of  iiuricular-systolic 
(proposed  for  it  by  Dr.  Gairdner)  ;  but  in 
practice  it  is  generally  called  j^i'fsystolic, 
because  it  more  or  less  closely  precedes 
the  ventricular  p,y stole. 

Thus  it  is  usual  to  designate  the  rhythm 
of  a  bruit  by  indicating  its  relation  to  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  ;  a  murmur 
that  is  synchronous  with  this  contraction 
is  called  systolic  :  one  that  follows  it  is 
called  diastolic  •,  one  that  precedes  it  is 
called  presystolic.  Now,  when  the  heart 
is  beating  "slowly,  it  is  generally  easy  to 
i  distinguish  which  of  the  cardiac  sounds 
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or  inurrmirs  is  systolic,  from  tlu!  fact  tliat 
the  pause  bclbrc  the  first  soiiiid  is  very 
imich  loiif^LT  than  that  whicli  follows  it. 
Ilut  when  the  pulsations  are  more  rapid, 
this  criterion  is  lost,  for  the  increased 
pace  is  gainuil  at  the  expense  of  the  jie- 
ru)d  of  rest,  and  the  one  pause  may  then 
he  as  short  as  the  other.  Tlie  well-known 
dill'erence  in  rpiality  l)etween  the  lirst 
sound  and  the  second  may  then  enable  tiie 
rhythm  to  he  detected  ;  but  this  again 
often  liiils  ;  and  one  is  driven  to  deter- 
mine the  ventricular  systole  by  noting  at 
what  period  the  heart's  apex  strikes  the 
chest  or  (which  is  to  me  more  easy)  by 
feeling  the  carotid  pulse  with  the  linger 
while  one  is  listening  to  the  heart. 

A  systolic  sound  or  nuirmur  having 
been  thus  identilied,  it  remains  to  con- 
sider whether  any  other  bruit  that  may  be 
audible  is  diastolic  or  presystolic.  And 
here,  again,  all  depends  on  the  rate  of  the 
heart's  beats.  When  these  are  infrequent, 
and  the  diastolic  pause  is  prolonged,  the 
so-called  diastolic  murmur,  occurring  at 
the  commencement  of  this  jDause,  is  easily 
diflerentiated  from  the  jji-esi/stolic  murmur 
that  occupies  its  termination,  and  runs 
up  to  the  following  ventricular  systole. 
But  it  is  quite  another  case  when  the 
heart's  action  is  rapid,  and  the  pause  pro- 


portionately shortened.  The  distinction 
between  a  presystolic  and  a  diastolic  mur- 
n)ur  may  then,  as  1  believe,  become  quite 
artificial,  so  far  iis  their  mere  rhythm  is 
concerned.  But  there  still  remain  differ- 
ences of  quality  and  seat,  which  usually 
enaijle  the  nature  of  the  nmrnmr  to  be 
det(!rmined  without  nmch  difliculty. 

We  will  now  c(nihider  tiie  three  kinds 
of  ijruits  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  : 
1.  the  Presystolic;  II.  the  Systolic;  III. 
the  Diastolic.  And  since  each  of  thene 
may  be  developed  on  eiUier  the  right  or 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  two  varieties  of  each. 
But,  as  has  already  been  stated,  disease 
of  the  left  valves  is  greatly  more  common 
than  of  the  right, 

I.  A  presystolic  murmur,  due  to  the 
auricular  systole,  is  never  produced  unlei-s 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  narrow- 
ed. And  practically  it  is  almost  always 
indicative  of  that  chronic  change  in  the 
corresponding  valve  that  has  been  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  stenosis.' 

a.  When  developed  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
thismurnmr  is  much  louder  at  the  heart's 
apex  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  also  re- 
markably local,  being  sometimes  audible 
only  at  a  single  spot,  and  not  being  trace- 
able round  the  side  of  the  chest  towards 


[Fig.  99. 


the  left  scapula,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
systolic  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation. 

The  quality  of  a  presystolic,  or  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called)  "cZirert,"  mitral  mur- 
mur is  in  most  cases  peculiarly  harsh,  and 
it  is  often  accompanied  by  a  thrill  percep- 
tible to  the  touch.  It  is  generally  spoken 
ofashavinga  "churning"  or  "grinding" 
character;  and  this  may  enable  a  prac- 
tised ear  to  distinguish  it  at  once  from 
other  bruits.  I  think  I  have  never  yet 
heard  a  direct  mitral  murmur  which  has 
been  soft  or  musical.  There  is,  however, 
an  important  modification  of  the  presys- 
tolic murmur,  which,  I  believe,  I  first  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Rcporls  for  1870-71.  Such 
a  murmur  is  often  very  short ;  and  it  may 
be  so  short  as  to  resemble  a  tone,  and 
thus  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
natural  first  sound  of  the  heart.  Now,  it 
happens  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  real 
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first  sound  is  commonly  peculiarly  sharp 
and  clear,  and  so  resembles  the  second 
sound  ;  while  the  second  sound  is  itself 
inaudible  at  the  heart's  apex.  Thus  the 
sounds  beard  at  this  spot  may  at  first  ap- 
pear to  be  normal  ;  while  on  closer  exami- 
nation it  may  be  discovered  that  their 
rhythm  is  entirely  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
healthy  sounds;  and  that  one  of  them  is 
in  fact  an  abbreviated  presystolic  bruit. 


1  It  is  indeed  possible  that  a  mass  of  vepe- 
tations,  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  valvo 
during  acute  disease,  might  so  obstruct  the 
channel  as  to  lead  to  the  development  of  such 
a  murmur ;  bnt  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  no 
case  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  placed  on 
record.  I  have  always  believed  hypertrophy 
of  the  auricle  to  play  an  important  part  m 
the  development  of  a  presystolic  murmur; 
and  this  implies  the  existence  of  chronic  dis- 
ease. 
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In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  I  have  de- 
scribed a  case  in  which  this  observation 
led  to  the  confident  assertion  tliat  mitral 
stenosis  existed  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
wlio  had  no  other  sign  or  symptom  of  car- 
diac disease,  having  been  admitted  into  a 
surgical  ward  for  gangrene  of  the  leg. 
She  died  six  weeks  later  ;  and  the  mitral 
orifice  would  admit  only  one  finger-point. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  tliat 
presystolic  murmurs  have  been  rightly 
interpreted.  Tlie  name  was  invented  by 
Geudrin.'  He  did  not,  however,  attach 
any  special  importance  or  diagnostic  value 
to  such  murmurs.  But  in  1843,  Fauvel 
communicated  to  the  Archives  Generales  a 
paper  in  which  he  showed  by  the  narration 
of  four  cases  (three  of  them  fixtal)  that  a 
presystolic  murmur  was  indicative  of  mi- 
tral stenosis.  Subsequent  French  writers, 
however,  have  thrown  very  little  light  on 
this  suljject.  For  many  years  the  Paris 
School  of  Medicine  was  divided  into  two 
camps  with  regard  to  tlie  rhythm  of  the 
heart's  impulse,  which  Beau  would  have  to 
be  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  dias- 
tole. Agreement  on  minor  points  was 
therefore  out  of  the  question  ;  and  He- 
rard,'  Bouillaud,''  and  Durosiez,''  may  be 
mentioned  as  having  written  on  the  subject 
of  mitral  stenosis,  and  expressed  views 
opposed  to  those  of  Fauvel.  Durosiez,  in 
1862,  thought  it  sufficient  to  make  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  ''ce  fameux  bruit  pre- 
systolique,  dont  tout  lemonde  aparle,  sur 
lequel  personne  ne  s'entend,  que  Plope 
lui-meme  avoue  n 'avoir  Jamais  entendu, 
que  M.  Bouillaud  enfin  neglige  et  meme 
nie. "  Racle,  again,  in  his  "  Traite  de 
Diagnostic  medical,"  published  in  ISoi), 
speaks  of  it  as  "  une  distinction  plus  sub- 
tile que  reelle." 

In  Great  Britain  the  first  writer  who 
alluded  to  this  subject  was,  I  believe.  Dr. 
Gairdner  of  Glasgow,  who  expressed 
views  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Fauvel, 
except  that  he  preferred  to  term  the  mur- 
mur auricular-systolic,  rather  than  pre- 
systolic. Subsequently  papers  ou  the 
same  subject  were  pul>lished  by  Dr. 
Wilks,  Dr.  Gull,  Dr.  Hayden  (of  Dublin), 
Dr.  Peacock,  Dr.  Sutton,  Dr.  Simpson  (of 
Manchester),  and  Dr.  Hyde  Salter.* 


*  LpQons  sur  les  Maladies  dn  CcDiir,  &c., 
1841-i2. 

2  Arch.  gen(5r.  de  M§d.,  ser.  v.  lorn.  ii.  p. 
543.    1853.  ^ 

»  Trait6  clinique  des  Maladies  du  Coeur, 
1836. 

*  Arch,  gdndr.  de  M6d.,  ser.  v.  torn.  xx.  u. 
385.  ^ 

5  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  part 
1,  p.  438.  1861. 

*  In  my  paper  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports, I  have  gone  into  the  literature  of  this 
question  in  much  greater  detail  than  is  pos- 
sible here. 


Thus  in  my  communication  to  the 
Guy's  Hospital  He  ports  I  was  able  to 
refer  to  twenty-eight  cases  (seven  contrib- 
uted by  myself),  in  each  of  which  a  post- 
mortem examination  proved  the  existence 
of  mitral  stenosis,  and  in  which  this  con- 
dition had  been  diagnosed  from  a  pre- 
systolic murmur  heard  during  life.  Since 
then  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Douglas  Powell  and  Dr.  Silver.  Even 
now,  however,  there  are  observers  who 
deny  that  the  rough  grinding  murmur 
heard  in  cases  of  mitral  obstruction  is 
really  presystolic  in  rhythm.  In  the  year 
1872  Dr.  Barclay  contributed  to  the 
Lancet^  a  series  of  papers,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  peculiarity 
in  the  rhythm  of  this  murmur  really  de- 
pends on  the  circumstance  that  the  closure 
of  the  mitral  valve  is  delayed.  Instead  of 
this  closure  occurring  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ventricular  S3'stole,  he  be- 
lieves it  to  take  place  only  when  the  sys- 
tole is  nearly  completed  ;  the  first  sound 
being  of  course  postponed  likewise.  Dr. 
Barclay  thus  regards  the  murmur  as 
really  regurgitant  and  not  obstructive, 
although  he  does  not  deny  its  constant 
association  with  mitral  stenosis.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  no  one  who  has  studied 
the  relation  between  the  murmur  and 
the  heart's  beat  or  the  carotid  pulse  can 
admit  that  Dr.  Barclay's  hypothesis  is 
tenable.  Neither  beat  nor  pulse  can  be 
felt  while  the  bruit  is  audible  ;  they  both 
follow  it. 

It  is  important  here  to  mention  that  the 
presystolic  bruit  by  no  means  always 
merges  gradually  into  the  heart's  first 
sound,  as  would  appear  from  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  some  writers.  Much  more 
often  it  is  separated  from  the  first  sound 
by  a  distinct  interval  which  seems  to  me 
sometimes  as  long  as  that  which  separates 
the  natural  first  from  the  second  sound. 
The  murmur,  too,  is  often  prolonged 
through  a  period  much  exceeding  that  of 
the  natural  auricular  systole.  This  has 
been  explained  in  two  diflerent  ways. 
The  late  Dr.  Salter  supposed  that  the  first 
part  of  the  murmur  is  generated  while 
blood  is  flowing  passively  from  the  auricle 
into  the  ventricle.  I  have  argued  that 
the  auricle  begins  to  contract  earlier,  and 
goes  on  contracting  longer,  than  in  the 
healthy  heart,  and  that  "the  whole  of  the 
bruit  is  thus  due  to  the  auricular  systole. 
This  view  has  since  been  established  by 
the  cardiographic  observations  of  Mr. 
Mahomed.*'  I  append  copies  of  two  of 
his  tracings,  taken  from  the  heart's  apex 
in  the  same  patient  at  an  interval  of  seven 
months.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
slight  elevation  which  Marey  proved  to 
be  due  to  the  auricular  contraction  takes 


'  Vol.  i.  pp.  283  et  seq. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1872,  vol.  i  p.  569. 
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place  very  soon  after  the  preceding  ven- 
tricular systole,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
gradually  ascendin|,'  line,  tiirougliout  the 
whole  duration  of  wliich  the  auricular 
systole  is  sustained.  The  figures  seem  to 
ispeak  for  tlieuiKelves :  and  unless  it  can 

Fig.  100. 


I)e  shown  that  their  peculiarities  are  capa- 
ble of  Konie  dillenint  int(;rpretation,  it 
fippears  to  nie  liiat  they  not  only  estab- 
lish the  point  now  under  consideration, 
but  also  give  tlie  c(jup  de  (jrcuse  to  Dr.  Bar- 
clay's hypothesis. 

Fig.  101. 


Cardlographlc  tracings. 


It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
fact  that  the  presystolic  murmur  is  often 
separated  from  the  following  first  sound 
of  the  heart  by  a  distinct  interval,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  fact  has  had 
nmch  to  do  with  the  impression  that  so 
long  prevailed  as  to  the  real  rhythm  of 
such  murnmi's.  The  old  view  was  that 
the  murmur  caused  by  mitral  obstruction 
should  be  diastolic  in  rhythm  ;  and  with 
the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Markham  all 
writers  wei-e  agreed  that  diastolic  apex 
murmurs  were  very  rare.  Evidently, 
therefore,  those  observers  mistook  for  sys- 
tolic tlie  murmurs  which  the}^  heard  :  and 
collateral  evidence  of  this  is  further  af- 
forded by  the  fact  that  they  described  as 
systolic  the  fremissemmt  which  we  know 
to  go  with  the  murmur.  Nor  did  the 
mistake  end  hv.ve.  I  have  shown  in  my 
pajier  that  the  real  first  sound  of  the 
heart  at  the  apex  was  mistaken  for  the 
second  sound,  which  it  resembles  so 
closely  in  character.  It  might  appear 
needless  to  discuss  the  errors  of  a  bygone 
period.  But  a  little  experience  in  clinical 
teaching  shows  that  these  very  errors  are 
still  committed  by  every  student,  who  has 
not  had  his  attention  specially  drawn  to 
them.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  some 
of  the  most  recent  German  writers  have 
not  yet  extricated  themselves  from  the 
same  pitfall.  Dr.  P.  Niemeyer.  of  Mag- 
deburg, in  an  elaborate  work  on  "  Per- 
cussion and  Auscultation,"  published  in 
1870,  gives  »s  diagnostic  of  mitral  stenosis 
"aloud  long  systolic  apex  murmur  and 
strong  fremissemevt  calaire;  in  rare  cases, 
also,  a  short  diastolic  murmur."  But 
Traube,  Felix  von  Niemeyer  (of  Tiibin- 
gen),  and  Friederich,  describe  the  direct 
mitral  murmur  as  presystolic. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  presys- 
tolic murmurs  are  often  of  long  duration, 
and  thus  commence  very  soon  after  the 
second  sound  has  completed  the  previous 
cardiac  movement.  It  must  be  added 
that  when  the  heart-soimds  are  traced 
downwards  frf)m  the  base,  these  murmurs 
have  sometimes  an  apparent  relation  to 


the  second  sound,  which  is  very  apt  to 
mislead  the  student,  and  wliieh  I  cannot 
altogetiier  explain.  At  the  base,  the 
second  sound  is  clear  and  single ;  lower 
down,  it  appears  to  be  reduplicated  ;  ."-till 
lower,  the  presystolic  murmur  seems  to 
grow  out  of  it.  In  my  paper  in  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports  I  have  discussed  this 
sulycct  at  some  length,  and  quoted  the 
statements  of  Hamernyk,  Drasche,  and 
Guttmann,  in  regard  to  it.  Here  I  must 
limit  myself  to  a  simple  statement  of  the 
fact. 

An  objection  frequently  made  to  the 
view  that  these  long  munnurs  are  due  to 
a  prolonged  auricular  f-ystole— and  indeed 
to  the  view  that  they  are  due  in  any  way 
to  mitral  obstruction— is,  that  since  the 
pulmonary  veins  are  unprovided  with 
valves,  blood  Avould  be  forced  back  into 
them  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
auricular  systole,  and  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  would  be  brought  to  a 
standstill.  But  it  is  forgotten  that,  in 
cases  of -mitral  stenosis,  the  tension  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels  is  very  high — much 
higher  than  under  normal  conditions ; 
whereas  the  left  ventricle  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  empty  flaccid  sac,  and  thus 
readily  receives  the  blood  expelled  by  the 
contraction  of  the  auricle.  This  objec- 
tion, therefore,  appears  to  have  but  little 
weight. 

b.  When  developed  at  the  tricuspid  ori- 
fice, and  due  to  stenosis  of  the  correspond- 
ing valve,  a  presystolic  nuuMUur  is  heard, 
according  to  Dr.  Hay  den,'  i)rincii)ally 
over  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage,  and  the 
fourth  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  ster- 
num. Dr.  Ilavden  has  lately  recorded  a 
case  of  this  ki'nd.  in  which,  between  the 
area  over  which  the  tricuspid  presystolic 
murmur  was  audible,  and  that  over  which 
a  coexistent  mitral  presystolic  murnuir 
was  audible,  there  was  a  space  in  wliicb 
neither  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Both 
lesions,  therefore,  were  diagnosed ;  and 

>  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  May, 
1874. 
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after  death  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  would  admit  only  the  point  of  the 
middle  finger  ;  and  the  left  one  was  smaller 
still.  The  tricuspid  murmur  was  even 
harsher  in  quality  than  the  mitral  one, 
and  began  earlier  in  the  ventricular  dias- 
tole. As  far  back  as  18G4,  Dr.  Haldane' 
related  a  similar  case,  in  which  the  tri- 
cuspid orifice  was  found  after  death  to 
admit  only  the  point  of  the  forefinger. 
But  it  must  be  added  that  a  mitral  pre- 
systolic murmur  was  at  the  same  time 
audible  ;  and  the  mitral  was  in  fact  much 
the  narrt)wer  of  the  two  valves.  Indeed, 
although  tricuspid  stenosis  in  moderate 
degree  is  common  enough  when  mitral 
ste'nosis  is  considerable  or  extreme,  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  ever  clinically  met 
with  apart  from  sucli  an  association.^ 

II.  A  systolic  (ventricular-systohc) 
murmur  may  have  various  origins.  As 
we  shall  presently  see,  it  has  not  always 
anything  to  do  with  the  valves.  And 
when  it  is  due  to  valvular  disease  or  im- 
perfection, it  may  be  formed  at  any  one 
of  the  orifices  into  either  ventricle  ;  nameh'', 
either  the  mitral,  the  aortic,  the  tricus- 


pid, or  the  pulmonary.  Evidently  a  mi- 
t.al  or  tricuspid  systolic  murnmr  nmst  be 
due  to  regurgitation  :  an  aortic  or  pul- 
monary systolic  murmur  must  be  obstruc- 
tive or  direct.  These  four  varieties  of 
systolic  murnmrs  may  be  in  part  distin- 
guished by  their  seat. 

a.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur  is  loudest 
at  or  near  the  heart's  apex  ;  that  is,  if  t.ie 
left  ventricle  be  of  normal  size,  about  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage,  and  a  little  internal 
to  the  nipple;  if'the  heart  be  enlarged, 
further  downwards  and  outwards.  It  is 
not  heard  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  nor 
near  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  or,  if  it  can 
be  heard  there,  it  is  much  less  loud  than 
at  the  heart's  apex.  It  can  very  gener- 
ally be  traced  along  the  left  ribs  (or,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  into  the  axilla), 
and  is  audible  at  the  angle  of  the  left 
scapula.  The  question  will  hereafter  be 
discussed  whether  it  is  not  invariably 
.heard  in  these  positions  when  of  sufficient 
intensity. 

h.  An  aortic  systolic  murmur  is  most 
plainly  heard  in  the  second  right  inter- 
space, and  is  traceable  over  the  ascending 
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arch,  that  is,  towards  the  inner  end  of  the 
right  clavicle  ;  and  often  also  along  the 
arteries  of  the  neck,  or  even  of  other  parts 
of  the  body, 
c.  A  tricuspid  systolic  murmur  is  heard 


•  Ed.  Merl.  Jonrn.,  vol.  x.  1864,  p.  271. 

*  An  exception  must  be  made  for  a  very 
remarkable  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner,  and  in  which  a  rounded  tumor  projected 
into  the  interior  of  the  right  auricle,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  formed  a  kind  of  hall-valve  to 
the  tricuspid  orifice.  In  that  case  a  tricuspid 
presystolic  murmur  was  heard  several  years 
(I  think,  ten  years)  before  death  by  Dr. 
Gairdner,  who  published  his  diagnosis  in  his 
work  on  Clinical  Medicine.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  has  yet  placed  the  result  of  the  post- 
mortem examination  formally  on  record.  I 
saw  tlie  preparation  of  the  heart,  with  the 
tumor,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  1873.  One  remarkable  feature 
about  the  specimen  was  that  there  was  no 
marked  hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle. 
This  certainly  throws  some  doubt  on  the 
opinion  which  I  have  expressed  in  a  note  to 
p.  381. 


over  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  sometimes 
to  the  right  of  it.  It  is  also  (according  to 
Gairdner  and  Sutton')  heard  over  the 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  ; 
but  it  "  is  little  audible  above  the  level  of 
the  third  rib."  I  should  myself  have 
fixed  its  upper  limit  at  a  much  lower 
point.  In  some  rare  cases  it  is  very  loud, 
and  may  then  be  heard  over  a  wide  area  ; 
but  most  commonly  it  is  a  faintly  audible 
hruit ;  and  I  think  it  is  then  generally  dis- 
coverable at  one  spot  only.  Indeed  this 
appears  a  principal  reason  for  its  presence 
being  often  overlooked. 

d.  A  pulmonary  systolic  murmur  is 
loudest  about  the  third  left  costal  car- 
tilage, and  is  transmitted  upwards  and  to 
the  left,  towards  the  middle  or  inner  end 
of  the  left  clavicle. 

The  cliniad  significance  of  these  four 
murmurs  varies  widely  in  difTerent  cases. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  di-scussed  sepa- 


'  London  Hosp.  Reports,  iv.  1867-G8,  p. 
2S8. 
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ratuly  ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  take 
tlie  two  b(Ufic.  niiiruuirH  lirst. 

As  we  have  seen,  thi!  pulmonary  valves 
are  scarcely  liable  to  any  disea.se  beyond 
congenital  nuiHbrnialion.  In  practice, 
therelbre,  a  pulmonary  systolic  nmnnur, 
if  due  to  change  in  the  valves,  almost 
always  indicates  a  congenital  defect,  and 
needs  no  further  discussion  here.  An 
aortic  systolic  murmur,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  I'requently  caused  by  acquired  stenosis 
of  the  orilieo  in  question.  But,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  such  stenosis  is  (far 
more  constantly  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed) accompanied  by  regurgitation  ;  and 
the  systolic  murmur,  therelbre,  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  whicli  is  diastolic. 

A  systolic  murmur,  however,  audible  at 
the  base,  and  traceable  along  the  aorta, 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  eases  in  which 
there  is  actual  stenosis.   Formerly  it  was 
held  that  any  roughening  of  the  orifice, 
or  of  its  valves,  or  even  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  A'^essel,  would  suffice  to 
generate  it.    But  even  then  it  was  recog- 
nized that  such  a  murmur  was  frequently 
heard  under  various  conditions,  when 
after  death  no  morbid  change  in  any  of 
these  parts  was  discoverable.    This  led 
to  the  theory  that  the  murmur  was  due 
to  an  altered  state  of  blood  ;  at  first,  that 
an  anifimic  state  only  could  produce  it ; 
but  afterwards,  that  various  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood  might  gen- 
erate it.    I  have  already,  in  discussing 
the  physical  theory  of  murmurs,  men- 
tioned the  ingenious  explanation  given 
by  Chauveau  of  some  of  the  more  striking 
of  these  anemic  murmurs,  as  they  have 
been  called.    This  explanation,  indeed, 
hardly  covers  the  whole  range  of  the 
bruits  that  have  been  regarded  as  hfemic, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.    And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  precise  signifi- 
cance of  many  basic  murmurs  has  still  to 
be  determined.    It  is  important  to  note 
that  many  undoubtedly  anaemic  murmurs 
appear  to  be  seated  rather  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  than  in  the  aorta ;  and  that 
they  are  sometimes  of  a  harsh  quality, 
such  as  might  a  priori  have  been  sup- 
posed to  belong  rather  to  murmurs  due  to 
some  very  definite  organic  cause. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  so-called 
hsemic  murmurs  are  believed  to  arise  in 
many  acute  diseases,  including  not  only 
fevers,  but  also  those  afl'ections  in  which 
endocarditis  is  apt  to  occur,  as,  for  in- 
stance, acute  rheumatism.  In  this  dis- 
ease there  is  a  further  ground  for  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  cause  of  a  basic  nuu-mur, 
in  the  fact  that  a  similar  sound  may  prob- 
ably be  caused  by  the  presence  of  lymph 
in  small  quantity  outside  the  heart,  round 
the  bases  of  the  great  vessels. 

In  this  connection  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  fact  that  in  children  (even 
when  in  good  health)  a  nmrmur  over  the 


pulmonary  valves  may  be  generated  hy 
ihe  pressure   of  the   stethohcope,  as  is 
shown  by  tlu;  fact  that  it  disappears  when 
the  instrument  is  lightly  applied.    It  is 
said  that  a  similar  nmrmur  has  some- 
times lieen  observed  even  in  adults,  when 
the   chest-walls   are  thin  and  yielding. 
And  consolidation  of  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  left  lung  appears  sometimes  to  cause 
pressure  on  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  consequently  a  systolic  niur- 
nmr.    Yet  another  suggestion  with  re- 
gard to  these  basic  jmlmonary  nmrniurs 
has  recently  been  made  bv  Quincke ;  and 
Dr.  Balfour'  has  adopted  it.    It  is  that 
they  sometimes  depend  ui)on  the  edge  of 
the  left  lung  being  retracted,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  h(  art.  during  its  sys- 
tole, compresses  the  pulmonary  artery 
against  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  instead 
of  merely  pushing  aside  this  edge  of  the 
lung.    In  support  of  this  it  is  asserted 
that  the  murmur  disappears  when  the 
diminution  of  the  cardiac  dulness  shows 
that  the  lung  has  recovered  its  normal 
dimensions.  "Dr.  Balfour  even  relates  a 
case  in  which  the  murmur  ceased  when- 
ever the  patient  inspired  deeply  and  held 
his  breath.    But  I  must  confess  that  I 
see  little  probability  in  this  explanation. 

This  is  perhaps*  the  most  convenient 
place  for  noticing  the  suggestion  of  an- 
other German  writer  (Naunyn),  which  is 
also  quoted  with  approval  by  Dr.  Bal- 
four;  namely,  that  the  systolic  murmur 
of  mitral  regurgitation  is  sometimes  heard 
an  inch  or  two  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  second  and  third  ribs.  The 
seat  of  such  a  murmur  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle.  I 
must  confess  that  when  I  read  Naunyn's 
paper  on  the  subject  I  thought  there  must 
be  some  mistake  :  and  this  suspicion  is 
not  removed  by  Dr.  Balfour's  remarks  on 
the  subject,  for  I  find  him  saying  that 
this  remarkable  modification  of  the  mitral 
regurgitant  murmur  is  almost  invariably- 
present  when  the  insuflieiency  is  depend- 
ent upon  antemia  and  chlorosis  ! 

Passinc  on  to  consider  the  clinical  sig- 
nificance" of  cqncal  systolic  murmurs,  we 
may  take  first  that  which  is  audible  near 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  tricuspid  valve  ;  and  of  this 
murmur  the  interpretation  is  seldom  dif- 
ficult. According  to  universal  belief,  it 
it  always  due  to  regurgitation  through  the 
tricuspid  orifice.  In  some  cases  this  is 
the  result  of  primary  disease  of  the  valve 
itself,  which  (as  we  shall  see  further  on) 
is  occasionallv  affected  with  an  acute 
ulcerative  change.  In  such  cases  a  bruit 
would  doubtless  be  heard  by  any  physi- 
cian sufficiently  acute  to  search  lor  it. 
Most  commonly,  however,  there  is  no 
actual  change  in  the  valve  itself;  its  scg- 

1  Mod.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1874,  ii.  p.  506. 
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ments  are  kept  apart  by  the  dilatation  and 
distension  of  the  right  ventricle,  while  at 
the  same  time  its  orifice  is  greatly  widened. 
The  distension  of  the  ventricle  may  re- 
sult either  from  disease  of  the  valves  on 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  from  some 
chronic  aftection  of  the  lungs,  such  as 
emphysema  or  fibroid  disease.  The  cases 
in  which  I  have  heard  the  loudest  tricus- 
pid regurgitant  murmurs  have  been  those 
in  which  there  was  cirrhosis  of  one  lung. 
Two  good  examples  of  this  are  recorded 
in  Dr.  Bastian's  table  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  this  work  (cases  vi.  and  xiii.).  I 
well  remember  the  second  of  these  cases, 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Addison,  when  I  was  his  clinical 
clerk.  The  murmur  was  so  loud  that  it 
was  heard  over  the  heart's  apex,  as  well 
as  over  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  and  Dr. 
Addison,  although  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  the  point,  would  not  admit  that  the 
case  was  other  than  one  of  primary  mitral 
regurgitation.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Wilks  has 
pointed  out,  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung 
are  often  so  like  those  of  primary  heart 
disease  in  their  general  aspect  and  symp- 
toms as  to  be  mistaken  for  examples  of 
such  disease. 

There  might,  indeed,  well  be  the  same 
uncertainty  about  the  theoretical  signifi- 
cance of  tricuspid,  that  we  shall  see  to 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  corresponding 
mitral,  murmurs.  But  in  practice  such 
doubts  have  not  arisen,  since  tricuspid 
systolic  murmurs  are  not  very  often  heard, 
and  they  are  perhaps  never  heard  unless 
those  conditions  of  obstructed  pulmonary 
circulation  are  present  which  most  physi- 
ologists regard  as  readily  capable  of  in- 
ducing regui'gitation  througli  the  orifice 
in  question.  Physicians,  tiierefore,  have 
been  more  disposed  to  admit  the  occur- 
rence of  regurgitation  when  murmur  is 
absent  than  to  doubt  its  existence  when 
murmur  is  present. 

It  is  very  diflfcrent  with  those  systolic 
murmui's  which  are  audible  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  and  which  (if  of  valvular 
origin  at  all)  must  be  referred  to  the  mitral 
orifice.  They  are  perhaps  the  commonest 
of  all  murmurs,  and  their  significance  is 
the  most  uncertain. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  certain 
sounds  which  an  inexperienced  auscultator 
may  easily  mistake  for  endocardial  mur- 
murs, but  which  really  arise  not  in  the 
heart,  but  in  that  little  flap  or  tongue-like 
process  of  the  lung  which  commonly  pro- 
jects forwards  over  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
just  below  the  seat  of  its  visible  impulse. 
The  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  altpring 
the  form  of  the  heart,  causes  a  movement 
of  air  into  or  out'  of  this  portion  of  the 


'  According  to  certain  modern  views  on  the 
theory  of  tlio  respiratory  murmur  (of  which 
a  full  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Med.-Cliir. 


lung,  and  thus  produces  a  murmur  which, 
though  of  respiratory  origin,  is  distinctly 
systolic  in  rhythm.  The  sound  in  ques- 
tion is  generally  soft  and  blowing  ;  but  I 
have  several  times  known  it  to  be  of  dis- 
tinctly musical  quality.  Its  most  import- 
ant peculiarity  is  that  it  is  not  constant, 
but  accompanies  only  those  beats  of  the 
heart  which  occur  at  a  particular  period 
of  the  respiratory  act,  this  period  being 
generally  that  of  inspiration.  Thus,  when 
the  patient  breathes  out,  the  first  sound 
may  be  quite  natural ;  but  when  he  draws 
in  his  breath,  a  systolic  murmur  may  be 
audible,  which  acquires  its  maximum  in- 
tensity when  the  cardiac  beat  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  acme  of  the  inspiratory 
efibrt.  When  the  patient  is  made  to  hold 
his  breath,  the  murmur  in  question  is 
often,  but  not  always,  suppressed  for  the 
time. 

A  little  care,  however,  excludes  this 
source  of  fallacy.  If  the  murmur  be  heard 
uniformly  with  every  ventricular  systole 
without  exception,  w^e  may  conclude  that 
it  arises  within  the  heart  itself.'  And  the 
same  conclusion  may  also  be  arrived  at, 
even  when  the  murmur  fails  to  accompany 
certain  beats,  provided  that  its  absenoe 
depends  not  upon  any  relation  to  the  res- 
piratory rhythm,  but  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  the  corresponding  heart-beats 
are  feeble  and  imperfect.  How,  then,  is 
such  a  systolic  apex  murmur  produced  ? 

Now,  if  after  death  some  of  the  tendin- 
ous cords  of  the  mitral  valve  be  found 
softened  and  ulcerated  through  by  disease 
— or  if  the  edge  of  the  valve  have  become 
turned  inwards  towards  the  auricle— or 
even  if  the  orifice  be  so  thick  and  hard 
that  it  obviously  must  have  remained 
patulous  :  if  any  one  of  these  conditions 
should  be  present,  we  may  be  sure  that 
regurgitation  occurred  during  life,  and  we 
have  good  grounds  for  inferring  that  any 
systolic  apex  murmur  that  may  have  been 
audible  was  due  to  regurgitation. 

The  conditions  just  mentioned  are, 
however,  comparatively  seldom  met  with. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  we  ex- 
clude these  conditions,  Ave  can  never  with 
certainty  determine,  when  we  are  examin- 
ing the  heart  after  death,  whether  the 
mitral  valve  was  or  was  not  competent. 
We  have  no  means  of  testing  satisfactorily 
the  action  of  the  valve.   "VVe  may,  indeed, 


Review  for  July,  1873),  a  sound  within  the' 
lung  can  be  generated  only  by  the  entrance 
of  air  into  that  portion  of  lung,  and  not  by 
its  exit.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
when  the  heart  assumes  a  globular  form  dur- 
ing its  systole,  air  is  sucked  into  the  flap  of 
lung  in  question. 

>  Evidence  is,  I  think,  wanting  to  show 
that  a  white  patch  on  the  serous  surface  of 
the  apex,  or  any  like  condition,  can  generate 
the  murmur  in  question. 
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tie  th(!  base  of  llie  aorta  ;  and  having  cut 
open  tlie  apex  of  tiie  iell  ventricle,  may 
liold  tiio  iieart  upside  down,  and  pour 
water  into  the  cavity  to  see  wlK-tiicr  it 
runs  out.  ]iut  in  sucii  an  experiment  tlie 
conditions  are  very  did'crent  IVom  tiiose 
wliich  obtained  during  lile.  Tiien,  tlie 
base  of  tlie  inuscuhir  columns  was  moved 
towards  the  orilice  by  the  ventricular  con- 
traction :  while  those  columns  at  the  same 
time  underwent  shortening,  so  as  to  kefjp 
the  tendinous  corils  stretched  to  the  proper 
degree.  Now,  ventricular  wall  and  lleshy 
colunnis  are  alike  relaxed.  Errors  may 
thus  arise  in  either  direction.  When  the 
muscular  columns  arc  converted  into  non- 
contractile  fibrous  tissue,  the  valve  may 
have  been  very  imperfect  in  the  living 
body,  and  yet  may  close  well  enough  when 
tested  after  death.  Conversely,  when  the 
ventricle  is  dilated,  without  the  tendinous 
chorda;  being  increased  in  length,  it  may 
happen  that  the  valve  allows  reflax  to  oc- 
cur after  death,  although  it  had  before 
been  ciricient. 

This  deficiency  in  the  proof  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  when  a  case  has  reached 
the  dead-house,  would  be  of  but  little  con- 
sequence, if  the  orifice  or  its  valve  were 
constantly  found  to  be  obviously  diseased 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  systolic  apex 
murmur  had  been  heard  during  life.  ]3ut 
all  who  have  worked  at  the  subject  know 
that  this  is  not  so.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Dr.  Lristowe,'  "In  a  large  proportion" 
of  sucb  cases  "the  mitral  valve  and  the 
orifice  it  protects  are  found  to  present  a 
perfectly  healthy  appearance. "  Now  Dr. 
Bristowe  has  proposed  a  very  ingenious 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  believes 
that  valvular  incompetence  exists  when- 
ever a  systolic  apex  murmur  is  heard  ; 
and"  in  the  case  now  under  consideration 
he  attributes  this  incompetence  to  "dis- 
proportion between  the  size  of  the  ven- 
tricular cavities  and  the  length  of  the 
chordse  tendinese  and  musculi  papillares. " 
He  has  shown  in  fact  that  while  the  for- 
mer are  found  after  death  to  be  dilated, 
the  latter  are  often  small  and  seem  to  be 
on  the  stretch.  But  these  observations 
are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  objec- 
tions already  made  to  the  post-mortem 
evidence  of  mitral  regurgitation.  The 
appearance  of  the  mitral  cords  and  col- 
umns in  a  dilated  ventricle  relaxed  by 
death  can  surely  afford  no  proof  that  these 
parts  were  too  short  to  allow  the  valve  to 
close,  when  the  ventricle  itself  was  short- 
ened by  its  own  systole. 

Dr.  Bristowe  regards  it  "as  an  axiom, 
that  the  existence  of  a  systolic  murmur 
at  the  apex  of  the  lieart  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  incompetence  of  one  or  other  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves."  And 
he  deems  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  cvi- 

•  Mcd.-Chir.  Review,  18G1,  July,  p.  215. 


dence  in  supi)ort  of  this  position,  beyond 
'  the  fact  that  in  all  the  cases  record(  d  in 
I  his  paper  th(!  general  symptoms  and  the 
'  condition  of  internal  organs  (lungs,  liver, 
1  spleen,  <fec. )  were  such'  as  are  found  in 
I  this  form  of  disease.     Subsequent  writ- 
ers, however,  have  dealt  with  this  ques- 
j  tion  in  a  dilfenfut  way.    Both  Dr.  Austin 
Flint'  and  Dr.  Andrew*  have  expressed 
the  opinifMi  that  the  murmur  by  no  means 
necessarily  iiidicatis  such  regurgitation: 
according  to  the  latter  obf-erver,  indet  d, 
regurgitation  is  abjent  in  '}4  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  murmur  is  audible. 

These  authorities  believe  that  there  arc 
two  criteria  which  mav  be  applied  to  the 
determination  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  par- 
ticular case  a  systolic  apex  murmur  is 
really  due  to  mitral  regurgitation.  The 
criteria  are  :  1.  That  tlie  murmur  should 
be  audible  in  the  left  side  of  the  back, 
about  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  ; 
2.  That  the  pulmonaiy  second  sound 
should  be  intensified. 

1.  A  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  murmur  caused  by  mitral  regurgita- 
tion is  heard  in  the  left  side  of  the  back  is 
afforded  by  cases  in  which  the  tendinous 
cords  are  ruptured  or  ulcerated  through. 
It  has  been  so  in  the  cases  which  1  have 
seen,  and  I  have  not  met  with  any  re- 
corded instance  to  the  contrary.  But  in 
such  cases  the  murmur  is  generally  loud, 
and  the  amount  of  regurgitation  ])robably 
large.  I  am  not  sure  that  when  the  mur- 
mur is  feeble  one  can  fairly  expect  that  it 
should  always  be  carried  backwards  :  for 
one  must  remember  that,  though  the  di- 
rection of  t'ae  blood-stream  is  towards  the 
vertebral  column,  the  auricle  is  not  itself 
in  any  close  relation  with  the  part  of  the 
chest-wall  at  which  one  looks  for  the  mur- 
mur. Consequently,  although  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  whenever  a  systolic 
murmur  is  heard  in  the  back,  it  is  caused 
by  mitral  regurgitation,  I  cannot  regard 
the  fact  that  a  feeble  murmur  is  not  heard 
in  that  position  as  conclusive  against  its 
being  so  caused. 

2.  Intensification  of  the  pulmonary  sec- 
ond sound  (that  is,  of  the  second  sound 
heard  at  the  second  left,  as  compared 
with  the  second  right  costal  cartilage')  is 
undoubtedljr  present  in  many  of  the  mo.st 
marked  cases  of  mitral  regurgitant  dis- 


"  Am.  Med.  Times,  1SG2.  Quoted  in  Braith- 
waite's  Retrospect,  xlvii.    18G3,  p.  G9. 

'  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1865, 
i.  p.  13. 

*  Dr.  Andrew  has  shown  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  instituting  this  comparison,  to  re- 
member that  the  same  difference  may  bo  due 
to  enfeeblemont  of  tlie  aortic  second  sound, 
while  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  natural; 
and  also  that  an  emphysematous  lung  over- 
lapping the  heart  on  one  side  may  modify  the 
intensity  of  the  sound. 
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case  Its  cause  is  evidently  the  increased 
tension  of  the  blood  within  the  puhuonary 
system  of  vessels.  But  this  (.as  1  shall 
endeavor  to  show  further  on)  may  arise 
from  anv  cause  which  prevents  the  lett 
side  of  'the  heart  from  emptymg  itsclt. 
I  cannot  see,  therefo.-e,  how  mtensihca- 
tion  of  the  second  sound  can  be  indicative 
of  re<mr<,ntation  through  the  mitral  ori- 
fice, Hither  than  of  other  conditions  which 
will  then  be  mentioned.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve that  intensilication  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  requires,  as  a  condition  ot 
its  occurrence,  that  the  right  ventricle 
should  be  powerful,  and  that  the  tricuspid 
valve  should  be  efficient.  1  think  I  have 
observed  that  this  sign  is  presLMit  chieiiy 
in  the  early  stages  of  mitral  regurgitant 
disease,  before  it  has  begun  to  tell  upon 
more  distant  parts. 

My  own  views  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  systolic  apex  murmurs  may 
therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— 

1.  If  such  a  murmur  be  audible  in  the 
back,  it  indicates  mitral  regurgitation. 

2.  If  such  a  murmur  be  heard  only  at 
the  heart's  apex,  we  are  unable  at  the 
present  time  to  pronounce  any  positive 
opinion  as  to  its  cause.  Should  the  mur- 
mur be  loud,  we  may  probably  conclude 
that  it  is  not  due  to  mitral  regurgitation  : 
since  really  regurgitant  murmurs,  when 
loud,  are,  perhaps!^  always  audible  in  the 
back,  though  for  slight  murmurs  the  same 
statement  may  not  be  tenable. 

The  question  still  remains,  How  is  a 
systolic  apex-murmur  produced  when  it 
is  not  caused  by  mitral  regurgitation  ?  I 


have  already  (vide  p.  7241  suggested  that 
it  may  be  due  simply  to  dilatation  of  tlie 
left  ventricle,  as  was  long  ago  supposed 
by  many  of  the  earlier  writers  on  auscul- 
tation. 

III.  A  "diastolic"  murmur,  as  has 
been  stated,  accompanies  the  elastic  re- 
coil of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
It  almost  invariably  indicates  regurgita- 
tion, through  the  space  that  should  be 
closed  by  one  or  other  set  of  sigmoid 
valves  into  the  ventricle  ;  and  in  tlie  im- 
mense majority  of  cases  the  valves  affected 
are  those  of  the  aorta. 

The  quality  of  the  diastolic  murmur  of 
aortic  regurgitation  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent cases  ;  it  may  be  soft  and  blowing, 
rough,  and  attended  with  thrill,  or  even 
musical.  It  may  be  so  loud  as  to  be  au- 
dible at  some  little  distance  from  the  pa- 
tient ;  or  so  slight  as  to  require  the  utmost 
vigilance  for  its  defection.  ^ 

The  seat  of  this  murmur  is  somewhat 
variable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  very  plainly 
audible  over  the  base  of  the  heart ;  its 
point  of  maximum  intensity  is  generally 
stated  to  be  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  sec- 
ond right  costal  cartilajje,  or  in  the  second 
right  mterspace  ;  and  it  is  carried  down- 
wards along  the  length  of  the  sternum 
(apparently  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  osseous  substance  is  a  good  conduc- 
tor of  sound),  so  that  it  may  often  be 
loudly  heard  near  the  ensiform  cartilage. 
This  fact  has  been  especially  insisted  on 
by  Dr.  Gairdner.'  Again,  this  murmur 
is  frequently  plainly  audible  at  the  heart's 
apex,  and  sometimes  it  is  louder  there 


[Fig.  103. 
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than  at  the  base.  Lastly,  it  may  be  oon- 
d acted  along  the  arteries,  sometimes,  to  a 
surprising  distance :  according  to  Dr. 
Gee,  as  far  as  the  radial  arteries. 

In  discussing  the  theory  of  murmurs  in 
general,  I  have  pointed  out  the  conditions 
upon  which  some  of  the  varieties  in  the 
seat  of  this  bruit  appear  to  depend  (see  p. 
724).  If  the  views  there  stated  are  correct, 
the  fact  that  in  a  particular  case  an  aortic 
diastolic  murmur  is  transmitted  upwards 
along  the  aorta  may  be  interpreted  as  in- 
dicating that  the  valves  are  so  free  from 
siu-ioiis  damage  that,  although  they  do  not 
meet,  they  neverlheless  project  inwards 


into  the  aorta  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ; 
Avhile  in  those  cases  in  which  the  murmur 
is  solely  carried  downwards  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  valves  are  more  com- 
pletelv  destroyed. 

A  further  refinement  in  regard  to  dias- 
tolic murmurs  has  Intolv  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster*^  of  Birmingham, 
lie  believes  thnt  when  such  a  murmur  is 
heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  it  is  due  to 
incompetency  of  the  left  aortic  segment, 


'  riinicnl  Medicino,  p.  !i87. 
2  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1873,  ii. 
6!)8,  G8G. 
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SO  tliat  tlic  rr'gar<^it!iiit  blood-strcain  IIiIIh 
upDU  the  inilral  curlaiii  and  is  carried 
downwards;  and,  on  Liu;  oilier  hand,  that 
a  snnilar  niiirnuir  propagated  towards 
the  unsitbrni  cartilage  indicates  defect  in 
tile  riglit  and  j)o.stt!rior  segnients,  Ijy 
which  tlie  blood  is  thrown  upon  the  sep- 
tum, lie  alludes  to  cases  corroborative 
of  his  views,  to  which  lie  further  attaches 
considerable  ini])ortance  as  regards  prog- 
nosis, lie  thinks  that  inconiiietcncy  of 
an  aortic  segment  must  specially  interfere 
witli  the  (low  of  blood  into  the  coronary 
artery  contained  within  the  corresponding 
sinus  (which  How  lie,  in  common  with 
many  other  authorities,  believes  to  occur 
during  the  recoil  of  the  aorta),  and  so 
must  tend  to  impair  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart.  Now  the  left  aortic  segment  has 
no  coronary  artery  in  relation  with  it. 
Dr.  Foster  therefore  infers  that,  cajteris 
paribus,  life  is  more  likel}'  to  be  prolonged 
when  this  segment  is  affected,  or  (in  other 
words)  when  the  murmur  is  audible  at  the 
apex.  But  my  belief  has  hitherto  been 
that  the  murmur  is  propagated  in  this 
direction  especially  when  the  regurgitant 
stream  is  large  :  and  if  so,  one  would  sup- 
pose tiiat  the  prognosis  must  be  particu- 
larly unfavoi-able.  1  think  that  the  point 
is  one  which  needs  further  observations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  im- 
mense majority  of  cases  a  regurgitant 
murmur  has  its  seat  at  the  aortic  orifice. 
In  fact  a  pulmonary  regurgitant  bruit  is 
so  rare  as  scarcely  to"  need  considera- 
lion.  In  1865  Dr.  Wilks  exhibited  to  the 
Pathological  Society'  a  specimen  of  dis- 
ease of  the  valves  in  question,  in  which 
a  double  bruit  had  been  heard  during 
life  :  and  one  or  two  other  cases  are  re- 


[Fig.  104. 


Aiiricnlar  systolic  and  ventricular  systolic  murmurs 
combined.  (Oairdner.)] 

corded  in  medical  literature.  In  Dr. 
Wilks's  case  the  question  of  disease  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  considered  during 
the  patient's  life,  for  the  pulse  gave  no 
indication  of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  the 
bruit  became  less  marked  towards  the 
right,  and  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  but 
was  equally  distinct,  or  even  somewhat 
more  intense,  towards  the  left,  clavicle. 


«  Path.  Trans,  xvi.  p.  74. 


But  the  gniat  rarity  of  sucli  disease  led  to 
its  rejection  as  a  cfiagnosis.  Indeed,  one 
can  hardly  exjiect  in  I'uture  to  attain  to 
greater  accuracy  :  lor  (as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see)  the  pulse  may  fail  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  aortic  regurgitation  even 
wiien  this  disease  exists  ;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  aortic  diastolic  murmurs  to  be 
transmitted  downwards  along  tlie  sternum 
must  always  prevent  a  pulmonary  regur- 
gitant murmur  from  being  identified  l)y 
its  being  heard  over  the  riglit  ventricle. 
Still,  acquired  disease  of  the  pulmonary 
valves  is  so  exceedingly  rare  (and  in  con- 
genital disease  1  do  not  know  that  marked 
regurgitation  ever  occurs),  that  one  hardly 
needs  to  make  a  reservation  on  account 
of  it  in  attributing  diastolic  murmur  to 
aortic  regurgitation.  The  real  necessity 
for  reservation  lies  in  the  fact  that  aortic 
aneurism  sometimes  causes  such  a  mur- 
mur, probably  because  it  receives  blood 
during  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta,  as 
well  as  during  the  ventri(;ular  svstole.  It 
is  only  when  an  aneurism  arises  from  the 
commencement  of  the  arch  that  its  mur- 
mur could  be  mistaken  for  one  of  regurgi- 
tation through  the  valves  :  and  even  then 
the  foi-mer  would  perhaps  never  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  heart's  apex,  as  is. so  generally 
the  case  with  the  latter.  Very  frequently, 
indeed,  the  two  conditions  are  combined. 

Another  infinitely  rare  condition,  in 
which  a  diastolic  murmur,  not  due  to  re- 
gurgitation through  the  aortic  valves  may 
be  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  is  that 
in  which  the  aorta  communicates  with 
the  pulmonary  artery,  either  by  a  patent 
ductus  arteriosus,  or  through  an  aneuris- 
mal  sac.  Of  the  former  affection  I  have 
recorded  a  remarkable  instance.'  The 
murmur  (which  was  in  part  musical)  was 
audible  at  the  second  left  costal  cartilage, 
and  was  transmitted  to  the  left  along  this 
cartilage,  but  not  downwards  along  the 
sternum.  It  was  not  everywhere  con- 
tinuous with  the  second  sound.  It  had  a 
wavy  character,  quite  unlike  anything 
that  I  had  ever  heard  before.  It  was 
clearly  distinguished  (during  the  patient's 
lifetime)  from  an  aortic  regurgitant  mur- 
mur ;  and  it  was  thought  not  unlikely 
to  be  due  to  an  opening  from  the  aorta 
into  the  pulmonary  arterj'.  A  case  in 
which  an  aortic  aneurism  was  correctly 

I  diagnosed  to  open  into  the  pulmonary 

j  artery  has  been  related  by  Dr.  "Wade,^  of 
Birmingham.  The  diastolic  murmur  was 
prolonged,  and  of  a  hissing  character  with 
distinct  purring  tremor.  It  was  audible 
over  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  left  rib, 

j  and  in  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  part  of 

;  the  chest. 

i     "With  these  exceptions,  a  diastolic  mur- 


'  Ony's  Hospital  Reports,  1S72-73,  .series 
iii.  vol.  xviii.  p.  23. 

«  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xliv. 
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mur  (as  I  believe)  invariably  indicates 
regurgitation  through  the  aortic  orilice 
into  the  lelt  ventricle. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something 
should  be  said  as  to  the  not  infrequent 
coexistence  of  two  or  more  of  those  mur- 
murs in  the  same  case.  I  have  ah-eady 
remarked  on  the  rarity  of  systolic  mur- 
murs indicating  actual  obstruction  of  the 
aortic  orifice,  unless  a  diastolic  murmur 
be  also  present,  and  discoveral)le  on  care- 
ful examination.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  the  ten- 
dency is  for  regurgitation  to  follow  obstruc- 
tion. In  the  "case  of  the  mitral  valves  the 
opposite  is  observed.    Commencing  dis- 


ease appears  to  produce  a  regurgitant 
murmur:  and  it  is  only  as  the  orilice  be- 
comes more  and  more  contracted  that  an 
obstructive  murnuu'  is  heard.  There  is 
this  further  peculiarity,  that  when  mitral 
stenosis  causes  a  marked  presystolic  nmr- 
mur,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  systolic 
murmur  is  at  the  same  time  audible.  I 
have  scarcely  ever  heard  a  systolic  mur- 
nuir  in  association  witli  the  rough  grating 
bruit,  attended  with  thrill,  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  more  extreme  degree 
of  constriction  of  the  mitral  valve.  A 
more  or  less  distinctly  double  murmur  at 
the  apex  is  not,  indeed,  very  uncommon  : 
but  in  this  case  both  portions  of  the  mur- 


[Fig.  105. 


Ventricular-Systolic  and  Ventricnlar-Diaatollc  mnrmurs  combined.  (Gairdner.)] 


mur  are  rather  of  a  soft  and  blowing 
quality :  and  the  inference  probably  is 
that  the  stenosis  is  moderate  in  degree. 

With  regard  to  the  coexistence  of  mur- 
murs developed  at  different  orifices  I  have 
nothing  particular  to  say.  Their  deter- 
mination must  be  based  on  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  diagnosis  of  each  mur- 
mur separately  :  guided,  of  course,  by 
the  known  liability  of  particular  valves 
to  undergo  simultaneous  or  consecutive 
changes. 

The  other  effects  of  disease  of  the  car- 
diac valves— those  which  affect  the  pa- 
tient's health,  and  are  consequently  com- 
monly called  the  .vjmptoins  of  such  dis- 
ease—are divisible  into  three  distinct 
classes. 

I.  We  may  take  first  a  class  of  effects, 
which  are  of  great  importance,  but  which 
have  only  recently  attracted  notice,  and 
probably  do  not  yet  receive  a  due  share 
of  attention.  The  valves  of  the  heart  are 
bathed  on  all  sides  by  the  circulating 
fluid.  When  they  are  inflamed  or  ulcer- 
ated, the  blood  flows  directly  over  the 
diseased  surface.  When  any  portion  of 
their  substance,  or  of  the  products  of  in- 
flammation, becomes  disintegrated,  the 
detached  fragments  necessarily  pass  into 
its  stream.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  we 
may  well  be  surprised  to  find  that  no  one 
had  recognized  it  until  Dr.  Kirkes  pointed 
It  out  in  the  year  1852.'  And  as  he 
sjiowed,  the  phenomena  attendant  on  this 

'  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xxxv.  p.  281. 


process  are  divisible  into  two  distinct 
groups  :■ — 

(rf.)  Embolism. — In  the  first  place,  a 
mass  of  some  size  may  be  detached,  which, 
passing  into  the  arterial  system,  sooner 
or  later  reaches  a  vessel  which  it  cannot 
traverse,  and  which  it  consequently  plugs. 
The  result  is  that  the  circulation  is  en- 
tirely arrested  in  the  region  supplied  by 
the  artery,  unless  indeed  blood  from  col- 
lateral arteries  enters  the  obstructed  ves- 
sel beyond  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  region 
in  question  would  become  anremic.  Ke- 
cent  observations,  however,  have  shown 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  Prevost  and 
Cotard,'  and  afterwards  Lefeuvre,^  have 
studied  this  question  experimentally. 
They  injected  foreign  bodies  (especially 
the  seeds  of  tobacco)  upwards  into  the 
abdominal  aorta  of  dogs,  and  exposed  the 
kidneys  and  spleen  by  opening  the  abdo- 
men, so  as  to  make  apparent  the  earliest 
effects  of  obstruction  of  the  arteries  of 
those  viscera.  They  found  that  the  re- 
gions supplied  by  the  blocked  arteries  in- 
stantly become  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and 
in  the  spleen  were  distinctly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  region.  This 


'  n-az.  Med.  1866,  p.  202. 

2  Etude  physiologique  et  pathologique  snr 
les  Infarctus  Visceraux,  Thfese  de  Paris,  1867. 
A  review  of  these  observations  will  be  found 
in  the  Med.-Chir.  Review  for  October,  1871, 
p.  368- 
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state  of  engorgement  is  believed  to  l)e  due 
to  11  p!iriily»is  of  Llie  iiiiiseidiir  eoiit  of  the 
vessels.  They  become  unable  to  resist 
tbe  jjressure  of  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
wliieli  consequently  (lows  back  into  tbe 
capillaries  and  arteries,  and  distends  them 
up  to  the  point  of  obstruction.  Ileinor- 


rbage  then  lakes  place.  After  a  lime  the 
cHused  blood  and  tbe  ebMiiciils  ibe  tis- 
sue undergo  fatty  degeneration  :  and  tbe 
aHecled  part  ac<[uires'a  cbaracterislic  yel- 
low color.  This  always  extends  to  the 
surface  ol'  the  organ,  and  penetrates  more 
or  less  deeply  towards  its  interior  in  the 


[Fig.  106. 


Auricular-Systolic,  Ventricular-Systolic  and  Ventricular- D lastollc  mnrniurs  coniWned.  (Galrdner.)] 


form  of  a  wedge  or  cone,  which  is  gener- 
ally surrounded  by  a  red  halo  of  conges- 
tion. Still  later,  absorption  takes  place  : 
and  in  the  end  nothing  is  left  beyond  a 
deep  fissure  or  puckering.  It  must  be 
added  that  sometimes,  instead  of  tbe 
whole  mass  undergoing  fatty  degeneration 
and  conversion  into  the  i)eculiar  yellow 
matter,  a  part  of  it  sloughs :  in  other 
cases  it  breaks  down  into  pus. 

The  changes  just  described  do  not  occur 
in  all  organs  alike.  They  are  especially 
well  marked  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys.' 
The  reason  appears  to  be  tliat  the 
branches  of  tbe  splenic  and  renal  arteries 
anastomose  but  little  or  (in  the  case  of  the 
splenic  artery)  not  at  all.  In  the  liver,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  true  infarctus  is,  per- 
haps, never  met  with,  apparently  because 
its  lobules  do  not  derive  their  supply  of 
blood  entirely  from  a  single  source.  The 
mesenteric  arteries  occasionally  become 
the  seat  of  embola.  This  occurred  in  one 
of  Lefeuvre's  experiments  with  tobacco 
seeds.  The  affected  part  became  first 
pale  and  afterwards  of  a  livid  purple  color. 
Embolism  of  a  mesenteric  nrtery  hrs  also, 
sometimes  been  observed  ns  a  result  of 
disease  in  tbe  human  subject.  The  cere- 
bral arteries  are  very  liable  to  embolism  ; 
this  is  believed  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  left  middle  cerebral  than  in  any 
other  artery,  apparently  because  its  course 
in  some  way  favors  the  entran(;e  of  a  de- 
tached mass.  In  tbe  brain,  tbe  result  of 
arterial  plugging  is  generally  white  soft- 
ening of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
brain  ;  but  .sometimes  a  firm  yellow  in-' 
farctus  is  produced.  When  embolism  oc- 
curs in  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  extrenii- 


'  According  to  Spprling  (Inaug.  Diss.,  Ber- 
lin, 1872;  London  Med.  Ik-cord.  .Ian.  1873), 
tlx;  kidney  in  more  frequently  the  seat  of  em- 
holism  than  the  spleen,  in  the  proportion  of 
7.T  to  51. 


ties,  the  tendency  is  for  the  limb  beyond 
the  seat  of  obstruction  to  mortify.  The 
gangrene  is  not  then  always  of  the  dry 
variety,  as  was  formerly  taught.  It  may 
be  moist,  and  attended  wMth  tbe  formation 
of  bulla;.  This  is  doubtless  preceded  by 
an  hypersemia.  like  that  which  we  have 
seen  to  follow  plugging  of  an  artery  in  the 
spleen  or  kidneys,  except  that  as  the  veins 
of  the  limbs  are  provided  with  valve.%  the 
blood  jn-obably  comes  from  the  collateral 
arteries  of  the  limb.  In  the  arteries  of 
the  extremities,  and  indeed  in  all  arleries, 
embola  are  especially  apt  to  be  arrested 
at  those  points  where  the  vessel  is  divid- 
ing, or  where  a  large  branch  is  given  oR", 
so  that  the  calibre  of  Ihe  channel  is  sud- 
denly diminished.  Thus  in  the  upper 
limb,  they  are  most  commonly  found  in 
the  axillary  artery,  and  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  brachial  artery  :  in  the  lower  limb, 
at  llie  points  of «division  of  the  common 
femoral  and  the  popliteal  arteries  respec- 
tively. The  left  lower  limb  is  decidedly 
more  subject  to  embolism  than  the  right: 
and  by  Vircbow'  this  is  alttibuted  to  the 
fact  that  the  left  connnon  iliac  artery 
comesTrom  the  abdGn>inal  aorta  in  a  more 
direct  line  than  tfie  right.  The  peculiar 
wedge-shaped  masses  in  the  abdominal 
viscera  appear  to  have  been  described  in- 
dependently by  Hodgkin,'  Cruveilhier, 
and  Kokitansky.  Their  association  with 
heart-disease  was  first  noticed  by  the  last- 
named  observer,  and  has  been 'admitted 
by  all  modern  writers  on  morbid  anatomy. 
It  is,  howevex,  .only  ^Avilhin  the  last  few 
years 'that  they  have  been  regarded  as 
possessing  any -clinical  ijitexest,  or  that 
their  formation  basl^een  .supposed  to  be 
attended  with  anv  svmptoms  aflectingthe 
health  of  the  patient.    Following  Kirkes, 


'  (Jesammclte  Ahliandlungen,  p.  444. 
s  Med.-Cliir.  Trans,  x.wi. 
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Vireliow'  is  the  writer  to  whom  credit  is 
especially  clue  for  haviug  drawn  attention 
to  this  subject:  and  recently  several 
French  memoirs  and  papers  have  been 
written  on  it,  in  which  the  artcction  is 
described  as  a  special  disease,  under  the 
title  of  "  Ulcerative  Endocarditis." 

The  clinical  features  observed  in  these 
oases  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  the  direct  efforts  of  intercepted 
blood-supply  to  the  part  served  by  the 
obstructed  vessel.  Thus,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  Hml)  may  mortify  as  the  result  of 
embolism  of  its  main  artery.  Many  of 
the  cases  of  spontaneous  gangrene  in 
young  subjects  that  come  under  the  care 
of  the  surgeon  are  of  this  kind  ;  and,  with 
the  stethoscope,  the  existence  of  disease 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart  may  often  be 
recognized  without  difficulty.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  embolism  in 
these  cases  is  not  always  derived  from  the 
diseased  valve  itself ;  sometimes  it  comes 
from  the  auricle  or  ventricle,  having  been 
one  of  the  little  rounded  ante-mortem 
clots  which  are  so  apt  to  form  in  the 
heart's  chambers  behind  any  obstruction.' 

Embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
again,  may  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of 
symptoms,  according  as  one  or  another 
part  of  the  brain  is  deprived  of  its  due 
supply  of  blood.  The  most  frequent  effect 
is  the'production  of  right  hemiplegia,  with 
or  without  aphasia.  This  corresponds 
with  the  fact  tliat  the  left  middle  cerebral 
artery  is  especially  apt  to  become  plugged. 
Embolism  of  the  retinal  arteries  leads  to 
changes  which  can  be  studied  with  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the 
viscera,  instead  of  the  usual  yellow  wedge- 
shaped  masses  or  infarctus  being  formed, 
suppuration,  or  even  sloughing,  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  regions  supplied  by  an  artery 
that  has  become  the  seat  of  embolism.  It 
is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  these  changes 
ever  in  themselves  produce  any  appreci- 
able influence  on  the  patient's  "health,  or 
on  the  symptoms  from  which  he  sufters. 
But  they  may  set  up  a  peritonitis,  and 
this  will  usually  be  attended  with  a  great 
aggravation  of  his  complaint,  and  even 
with  danger  to  his  life  ;  and  embolism  of 
a  mesenteric  artery  may  cause  severe  en- 
teritis, which  may  be  quite  capable  of 
clinical  recognition. 

(6.)  Infection.— Bat  in  almost  all  these 
cases  the  eftects  of  the  occurrence  of  em- 
bolism in  particular  arteries  are  compli- 
cated with,  and  probably  overpowered 


'  Gesammelte  Abhandlunpen,  pp.  636-729. 

*  Such  an  ante-mortem  clot  may,  when  a 
valve  is  stenosed,  be  the  direct  cause  of  snd- 
den  death:  getting  washed  into  the  lilood- 
current,  it  may  completely  occlude  the  nar- 
rowed orifice.  See  a  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Van  der  Byl,  Path.  Trans,  ix.  p.  91. 
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by,  those  which  depend  upon  a  general 
contamination  of  the  blood,  as  it  passes 
over  the  surface  of  the  diseased  valve. 
This  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Kirkes,  in  his  classical  paper  already 
more  than  once  referred  to ;  and  of  late 
years  many  observers  have  worked  at  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  of  explaining  it  more 
fully.  So  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  are 
some  of  these  cases,  that  Virchow  has 
given  them  the  designation  of  Endocarditis 
Maligna. 

A  principal  symptom  in  these  cases  is 
the  presence  of /erer.  The  temperature 
is  raised  two  or  three  degrees,  or  more, 
above  the  normal  standard.  Dr.  Good- 
hart'  mentions  one  case  in  which  it  was 
several  times  noted  at  104"  ;  and  in  a  case 
which  I  recently  examined  it  reached 
105 "8°.  ISTot  rarely  there  are  repeated  at- 
tacks of  shivering  :  indeed,  the  illness  is 
often  ushered  in  by  a  sudden  rigor.  The 
pulse  is  quickened  ;  the  tongue  is  often 
dry.  Extreme  prostration,  delirium,  and 
somnolence,  are  occasionally  present.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  AVilks,  articular  pains  are 
often  complained  of.  Vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea are  common.  The  spleen  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  is  sometimes  tender  on 
pi-essure.  The  skin  has  an  icteroid  tinge, 
and  there  may  even  be  jaundice,  of  which 
Lancereaux^  has  recorded  several  exam- 
ples. Petechise  may  be  present,  or  even 
distinct  purpuric  blotches.''  Ecchymotic 
spots  may  also  be  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  pleura  and  pericardium,  and  on  the 
mucous  membranes  lining  the  larynx, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  hladder. 
The  liver  after  death  is  found  to  be  pale, 
supple,  and  flabby.  The  tissue  of  the 
spleen  (which  is  many  times  larger  than 
natural)  is  soft  and  pulpy. 

When  a  patient  is  known  to  be  suffering 
from  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves,  there 
is  but  little  difficulty  in  assigning  to  their 
true  cause  the  symptoms  just  enumerated. 
By  carefully  examining  the  heart  several 
times  at  short  intervals,  one  may  he  able 
to  detect  such  variations  in  the  physical 
signs  as  may  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
acute  changes  in  the  valves  are  going  on. 
Charcot  and  Vulpian''  mention  one  case 
in  which  the  most  marked  signs  of  aortic 
insufficiency  became  prominently  devel- 
oped within  a  week. 

But  in  many  instances  there  is  nothing 
to  draw  the  physician's  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  valves  ;  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  case  may  then  be  easily  overlooked. 
The  valves  may  previously  have  been 
quite  healthy.  And  since  palpitation, 
prsecordial  pain,  and  oppression  of  the 
breathing  may  all  be  absent,  there  may 


'  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  xv.  p.  415 

2  Gaz.  Mdd.,  1862,  p.  662. 

3  Path.  Trans,  xxi.  p.  109. 
*  Gaz,  M6d.  1862,  p.  388. 
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be  notliiiii?  to  su^'yowL  the  necessity  of  ex- 
iiminiii^'  llie  lieart.  Tlie  case  la  tlius  very 
likely  to  be  miHtakeu  for  one  of  enteric 
fever,  or,  if  tiiere  be  much  sliiverin'^,  of 
idiopathic  pyieinia,  or  even  ajjuc ;  or 
a^ain,  if  there  be  marked  Jaundice,  for 
one  of  i)ylcplileljitis.  The  ndation  to 
purnlent  infection  iias  been  es|)ecially  in- 
sisted on  by  Dr.  Willcs,  and  lie  has  pro- 
posed to  desi^'natc  the  allection  an  "  ar-  1 
torial  i)yieinia. " 

In  tlie  i)revious  jiaragraphs  it  has  been 
taken  for  <irante(l  that  the  diseased  valv(!S 
are  those  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
that  the  phenomena  of  embolism  or  of  in- 
fection therefore  show  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  distribution  of  the  systemic 
artei-ies.  However,  when  the  tricuspid 
valve  is  diseased,  or  the  pulmonary  valves, 
precisely  similar  effects  show  themselves  ;  | 
but,  of  course,  within  the  lungs.  A  strik-  i 
ing  case  of  this  kind  has  been  recorded  by 
Charcot  and  A'^ulpian,'  which  was  diag- 
nosed during  life.  One  flap  of  the  tricus- 
pid valve  was  softened  and  perforated, 
and  presented  numerous  vegetations. 
The  lungs  contained  scattered  abscesses. 
Other  instances  have  been  related  b)'  Dr. 
Kirkes  and  Dr.  Moxon.^  Dr.  Moxoii's 
case  occurred  in  a  woman,  within  a  month 
after  lier  delivery. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  process  of 
Infection  in  the  cases  under  consideration 
has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years, 
and  even  now  it  has  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained. In  almost  his  earliest  paper  on 
the  subject,  Virchow  related  some  experi- 
ments that  he  had  made  of  injecting  dif- 
ferent substances  into  the  jugular  veins 
of  dogs.  And  he  proved  that  while  por- 
tions of  caoutchouc  simply  produced  ob- 
struction of  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  which  they  were  carried,  ani- 
mal substances  (pieces  of  muscle,  fibrin, 
&c.)  set  up  severe  inflammation  of  the 
corresponding  tracts  of  lung  tissue,  lead- 
ing to  suppuration  or  even  to  sloughing. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  the  phenomena 
of  infection  are  not  merely  of  mechanical 
origin,  but  must  result  from  some  c/temzcaZ 
action.  The  same  fact  has  since  been  in- 
sisted on  by  Feltz'of  Strasburg,  who  main- 
tains that  solid  elements  by  themselves 
never  carry  infection  :  this  is  always  pro- 
pagated by  septic  fluids.  Another  writer, 
Panum  of  Kie^  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  irritant  effects  is 
the  decomposition,  viilhin  the  bloodvessels, 
of  the  masses  by  which  they  are  plugged. 
By  Lancereaux,  again,  stress  was  laid  on 


1  Gaz.  Mdd.  1862,  p.  428. 

2  Path.  Trans,  xxi.  p.  107. 
"  Traitd  clinique  at  uxperimentalo  des  om- 

])olic3  capillaires.    2unn'.&l.  Strasbourg,  1870. 

*  Expcrimentollo  Untcrsnehungen  znr  Phy- 
siologie  und  Pathologic  der  Embolic,  &c., 
Berlin,  1864. 


!  the  opinion  that  the  poisoned  state  of  the 
I  blood  in  tliese  cases  is  due  to  the  altera- 
tion and  transformation  of  the  connective 
j  tissue  of  the  valves  thcniscdves,  and  never 
to  the  mere  disintegration  of  librinous 
concretions. 

These  s])eculation8  have,  however,  been 
almost  superseded  by  ol^ervations  of  a 
dillerent  order.  As  far  back  as  IHrj."}, 
Virciiow'  found  that  a  small  coagulum 
upon  the  mitral  valve  (in  a  case  of  ery- 
sipelatous perimetritis  with  a  diphtheritic 
inHannnation  of  the  large  intestine)  con- 
tained a  number  of  small  white  miliary 
bodies,  which  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  fine  closely  aggregati.'d  granuh.'S,  em- 
bedded in  a  gelatinous  substance.  These 
granules  were  insoluble  in  potash,  acetic 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  were  dis- 
solved by  chloroform,  so  that  he  regarded 
them  as  probably  of  a  fatty  nature.  Char- 
cot and  Vulpian^  afterwards  insisted  on 
the  peculiar  micro-chemical  relations  of 
the  detritus  of  diseased  valves,  shown  in 
their  power  of  resisting  strong  acids  and 
alkalies.  But  still  more  recent  observa- 
tions have  tended  to  show  that  the  prop- 
erties of  these  minute  granules  are  not 
due  merely  to  their  chemical  constitution, 
and  that  they  are  in  fact  living  <  rganisms. 
Prof.  Winge,  and  Prof.  Heiberg,^  of 
Christiania^  appear  to  have  been  the  fir-st 
writers  to  express  this  view  in  a  decided 
form  :  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  no 
less  an  authorit}'  than  Virchow  himself. 
It  is  proposed  by  these  writers  to  give  to 
the  affection  in  question  the  name  of  3Iy- 
cosi.s  Ihidocardii.  Winge's  case,  which 
occurred  in  1869,  was  that  of  a  man,  at. 
44,  who  died  with  symptoms  of  blood- 
poisoning  apparently  dependent  on  a 
suppurating  corn.  On  the  aortic  valves 
there  were  certain  grayish  masses,  the 
size  of  peas  or  beans,  which  could  be 
easily  picked  off",  leaving  the  surface 
slightly  uneven  and  ulcerated.  The  tri- 
cuspid valve  presented  similar  masses. 
With  a  microscope  of  moderate  power 
these  appeared  to  consist  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  fibrin  threads.  But  under  a 
higher  objective  these  threads  were  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  rod-like  or  spherical 
bodies,  arranged  in  chains,  and  thus  re- 
sembling leptothrix.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  fine  rounded  or  rod-shaped 
bodies,  some  of  which  were  probably  bac- 
teria, others  fat  granules.  Similar  bodies 
Avere  found  in  the  cylindrical  plugs  in  the 
smaller  arteries  of  the  kidney,  correspond- 
ing to  infarctus.  Ileiberg's  case  was 
that  of  a  girl,  a;t.  22,  who  died  six  or 
seven  weeks  after  delivery,  with  symp- 
toms of  blood-poisoning.  The  mitral 
valve  was  perforated  by  a  recent  ulcer, 


'  Op.  cit.  p.  709. 

«  Gaz.  M6d.  1862,  p.  385. 

8  Virchow's  Arch.  Ivi.  1872,  p.  409. 
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the  margins  of  which  and  the  chortlse 
were  coated  M-ith  vegetations.  Tlicso 
contained  numerous  niinnte  grannies,  ap- 
parently simple  detritus  :  and  in  addition, 
many  rod-shaped  hodies  resembling  bac- 
teria, and  a  considerahle  number  of  rows 
of  fjranules,  of  uniform  size,  arranged  in 
chains  of  greater  or  less  length,  which 
Ileiberg  therefore  regarded  as  lepto- 
thrix.  These,  and  many  of  the  isolated 
bodies,  resisted  the  action  of  even  boiling 
caustic  potass.  Specimens  from  both 
these  cases  were  forwarded  to  Virchow, 
who  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  ac- 
counts given  by  the  Swedish  writers,  and 
states  that  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  para- 
sitic nature  of  the  bodies  in  qnestion.  He 
is  not  yet  prepared,  however,  to  admit 
the  propriety  of  using  the  name  lepto- 
thrix  for  them.  Eberth,'  of  Zurich,  has 
since  recorded  another  case  of  the  same 
kind,  which  differs  from  those  previously 
referred  to,  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
evident  external  source  of  blood-poison- 
ing. He  entitles  it  "  Diphthei-itfc  Endo- 
carditis."^ It  occurred  in  a  young  man, 
previously  healthy,  who  died  after  little 
more  than  two  days'  illness.  Two  of  the 
aortic  valves  were  ulcerated  through,  and 
the  disease  extended  into  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart,  penetrating  al- 
most to  the  endocardium  lining  the  right 
auricle.  The  margins  of  the  affected 
valves  were  covered  with  soft  vegetations. 
These  consisted  mainly  of  a  finely  granu- 
lar substance :  and  the  individual  gran- 
ules were  shining  spherical  bodies  of  uni- 
form size,  some  of  which  exhibited  slight 
movements,  the  majority  being  motion- 
less and  embedded  in  a  gelatinous 
material.  Neither  boiling  alcohol  nor 
boiling  alkalies  affected  these  granules, 
beyond  making  them  slightly  paler.  Tinc- 
ture of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  gave 
them  a  yellow  color.  It  is  therefore  al- 
most certain,  says  Eberth,  that  they  were 
really  splierical  bacteria. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  similar  ob- 
servations have  as  yet  been  puljlished  in 
this  country.  But  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Goodhart,  informs  me  that  he  has  in 
three  instances  detected  minute  organ- 
isms in  the  fungating  masses  attached  to 
ulcerated  valves.  In  each  case  he  found, 
besides  innumerable  spheroids,  rod-  and 
dumb -bell -shaped  bacteria,  as  well- as 
some  which  formed  beaded  strings.  Most 


'  Vircliow's  Arch.  Ivii.  1873,  p.  228. 

*  This  designation  has  also  been  frequently 
Tised  by  Virchow.  It  is  important  for  English 
readers  to  remember  that  German  writers  use 
the  term  diphtheritic  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  tliis 
country,  applying  it  to  inflamed  structures 
of  which  the  most  superficial  layers,  infil- 
trated with  inflammatory  materials,  are  gan- 
grenous. 


of  these  had  feeble  oscillatory  movements. 
Vertical  sections  of  the  deepest  part  of 
the  diseased  valves  showed  a  cell  growth, 
to  a  small  extent,  such  as  is  described  at 
page  70S.  On  this  was  deposited  a  hya- 
line clot  in  small  rounded  masses :  and 
upon  these,  and  in  the  crevices  between 
them,  the  bacteria  clustered.  Dr.  Good- 
hart,  however,  considered  that  the  ap- 
pearances which  he  observed  were 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  view  that  the 
bacteria  were  derived  from  the  elements 
of  disintegrating  blood-clot. 

The  precise  scope  and  bearing  of  these 
observations  are,  as  yet,  imperfectly  un- 
derstood ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  wdl  hereafter  be  found  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  explanation 
of  blood-poisoning  now  under  considera- 
tion. Heiberg,  indeed,  expressly  states 
that  he  does  not  attribute  all  cases  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis  to  a  Mycosis,  since 
he  has  failed  to  find  any  parasitic  organ- 
isms in  specimens  of  "this  disease  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Christiania. 
And  when  bacteria  are  present  in  the  tis- 
sues of  diseased  valves,  it  is  as  j-et  quite 
impossible  to  say  what  relation  they  bear 
to  the  processes  of  embolism  and  infec- 
tion to  which  the  disease  gives  rise.  This 
question  is  in  fact  only  a  part  of  the  much 
wider  one  which  concerns  the  relations  of 
these  minute  organisms  to  pyaemia,  sep- 
tictemia,  and  allied  processes.  The  theory 
advocated  by  Eberth'  is  that  the  bacteria 
ori,^inally  enter  the  blood  from  without, 
and  then  become  aggregated  together  into 
a  sticky  mass,  whic-ii  adheres  to  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  cardiac  valves,  when  it  is 
brought  to  them  in  the  stream  of  the  cir- 
culation. In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
he  appeals  to  observations  showing  that 
the  ante-mortem  eoagula  in  the  apjoen- 
dices  of  the  auricles  are  likewise  often 
coated  with  a  complete  layer  of  bacteria. 
The  valves  and  chambers  of  the  lieart 
thus  form  a  kind  of  halting-place  for  the 
microphytes,  which  multiply,  and  subse- 
quently distribute  to  all  the  arteries  of 
the  body  masses  of  bacteria  in  the  form 
of  embola,  which  set  up  suppuration 
wherever  they  are  deposited.  In  the  ar- 
teries of  the  kidneys  especiallj'^,  agglome- 
rations of  this  nature  have  been  demon- 
strated :  and  also  within  the  glomeruli 
and  the  uriniferons  tubules  of  the  affected 
parts  of  these  organs. 

IT.  Another  series  of  effects  produced 
by  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves  consist 
in  the  modifications  that  they  tend  to  in- 
duce in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 


'  In  a  large  nnmber  of  recent  cases  of  p3'- 
a!mia  Eberth  has  constantly  found  micro- 
phytes, not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  wound, 
but  also  in  the  subjacent  tissues,  sometimes 
to  a  considerable  depth. 
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in  tho  consequent  niorhitl  clian<,'(>.s  which 
uriHu  in  tiio  several  cavilieK  of  tiio  heart, 
m  tlie  blood  ve.ssels,  and  in  distant  organs, 
lo  these  elleets  we  must  now  turn  our 
attention,  and  as  they  are  both  luunerous 
and  varied,  it  is  nciedful  that  we  sliould 
arrange  them  in  as  orderly  a  nuinner  as 
possible. 

Eiich  of  the  cardiac  valves  luay  be 
viewed  as  separating  from  one  another 
two  of  the  chaiubers  of  the  circulatory 
system,  and  when  any  one  of  the  valves 
is  diseased,  we  may  consider  that  (1)  the 
X>rim(mi  ellect  of  the  disease  is  exerted 
upon  that  chamber  which  lies  immedi- 
ately behind  the  valve  in  the  order  of  the 
circulation,  and  which  was  protected  by 
the  valve  when  in  its  normal  state.  From 
the  chamber  in  question,  again,  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation  is,  or  may  be, 
propagated  in  two  directions :— (2)  for- 
imrds,  or  with  the  blood-stream  ;  and  (3) 
had-wards,  or  against  the  blood-stream. 
The  efl'ccts  of  disease  of  the  several  valves 
liave,  therefore,  to  be  considered  under 
these  three  heads. 

A.  It  will  be  found  convenient  that  we 
should  begin  with  diseases  of  the  aortic 
valves.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be 
of  two  kinds,  obstructive  and  regurgitant; 
but  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  ob- 
struction and  regurgitation  coexist. 

(1)  The  primary  effect  of  diseases  of 
the  aortic  valves  may  be  said  to  occur  in 
the  left  ventricle,  which  is  of  course  the 
chamber  that  lies  behind  the  valves  in  the 
order  of  the  circulation.  I^ow  in  aortic 
stenosis  or  obstruction  the  blood  cannot 
be  forced  into  the  aorta  so  easily  nor  so 
quickly  as  in  health.  The  ventricle, 
therefore,  tends  to  be  overloaded  with 
blood,  and  its  walls  become  stretched  or 
dilated  ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  to  exert 
increased  force  to  propel  its  contents  on- 
wards ;  and  it  consequently  becomes  hy- 
pertrophied.  In  aortic  regurgitation  the 
ventricle  may  empty  itself  readily  enough 
during  its  systole,  but  in  its  diastole  it  not 
only  has  to  receive  the  blood  flowing  on- 
wards from  the  auricle,  but  also  that 
which  is  poured  back  into  it  from  the 
aorta  ;  it  therefore  becomes  both  dilated 
and  hypertrophicd.  The  changes  which 
occur  in  the  left  ventricle  are  thus  the 
same  in  the  two  conditions  of  stenosis  and 
regurgitation  respectively.  They  consti- 
tute the  compensaiion  by  which  these  sev- 
eral morbid  changes  are  more  or  less 
completely  prevented  from  further  dis- 
turbing the  circulation.  But  there  is  a 
distinction  of  some  importance,  which  has 
not,  I  think,  been  noticed  by  writers  on 
this  subject.  In  aortic  stenosis,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  ventricle  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  restore  the  balance  ;  dilatation  is  di- 
rectly injurious,  tending  to  impair  the 
power  of  the  chamber,  and  to  render  still 
more  hypertrophy  necessary.     But,  in 


aortic  regurgitation,  dilatation  is  the 
niain  requirement,  since  the  ventricle  has 
to  accommodate  the  blood  that  enters  it 
Irom  both  sides  during  its  diastole  ;  liypcr- 
trophy  IK  needed  only  secondarily,  and 
because  a  dilated  ventricle  lias  to  exert 
more  force  than  one  of  normal  size  in 
order  to  jiropel  its  contents  onwards.  ' 

The  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  in  cases  of  aortic  disease  may 
be  extreme  in  degree.  The  lieart  then 
acquires  a  peculiar  pointed  form,  the  riglit 
ventricle  often  looking  like  a  mere  appen- 
dage. The  organ  often  weighs  Ijetween 
20  and  30  ozs.,  and  many  instances  have 
been  observed  in  which  it  has  been  even 
lieavicr.  In  one  case  which  1  have  my- 
self examined— that  of  a  young  man,  at. 
2G— the  heart  weighed  48  oz.  '  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  is  not  the  largest  heart 
on  record  ;  the  next  largest  being  one 
weighing  46;^  oz.,  which  iJr.  Bristowe  ex- 
hibited at  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological 
Society. 

These  changes,  of  course,  require  time 
for  their  development ;  but  L)r.  Peacock 
has  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  they 
may  take  place  more  quickly  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Valvular  affections 
themselves  often  arise  gradually  ;  and  the 
compensatory  processes  are  induced  pari 
passu  with  the  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  valves  give  way  or  are 
lacerated  suddenly,  time  may  not  be  al- 
lowed for  the  ventricle  to  become  dilated 
and  hypertrophicd ;  and  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  in  such  cases 
the  fatal  termination  is  often  rapid.  Again, 
either  obstruction  or  regurgitation  may  of 
course  be  so  extreme  as  to  render  compen- 
sation impossible.  Lastly,  when  perfect 
compensation  has  existed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  it  may  begin  to  fail ;  and  then 
further  effects  arise  which  will  .be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  is  due,  either  to  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  valvular  changes 
(with  which  the  compensator}'  processes 
are  unable  to  keep  pace),  or  to  the  occur- 
rence of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  hyper- 
trophicd ventricular  wall.' 


■  Dr.  Allbutt  has  recently  given  another 
explanation  of  loss  of  compensation,  wliich  is 
certainly  of  great  interest.  It  was  lirst  sng- 
gosted  to  him  by  Mr.  Busk,  wlio  compared 
the  change  in  question  to  that  wliich  occurs 
in  the  arms  of  lile-cutters.  These  men  con- 
stantly practise  rapid  flexions  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  the  biceps  enlarges  greatly.  But 
after  a  few  years  the  muscle  again  wastes, 
and  falls  far  below  the  normal  value.  This 
is  so  certain  a  consequence,  tlidt  the  file-cut- 
ters receive  high  wages,  calculated  upon  the 
average  duration  of  an  hypcrtropliied  biceps. 
("On  the  EITccts  of  Overwork  and  Strain 
upon  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels,"  p.  43, 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1872.) 
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,'2)  The  onward  effects  of  disease  of 
the  aortic  valves  consist  in  "J^^he 
blood  current  in  the  aorta  and  b  anche«  j 
in  other  words,  in  changes  m  the  aiteiiai 

Use  These  are  not  the  same  m  aortic 
obstruction,  as  in  regurgitant  disease  ;  and 
?he  two  affections  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered separately,  nf  thP 

In  aortic  stenosis  the  charactei  ot  the 
nulse  anpears  to  be  but  little  altered,  un- 
};i"h?ibstruction  to  the  blood  curren 
is  extreme,  in  which  case  Walshe  says 
that  -  the  pulse,  though  re-ular  in  f(u-ce 
and  rhythm,  is  small,  hard,  rigid  and 
concentrated'."    Dr.  Wilks  has  mentioaed 
to  me  that  in  certain  cases  he  has  ob- 
served the  number  of  pulsations  ot  the 
heart,  per  minute,  to  be  greatly  iieduced^ 
In  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  find  in  the 
notes  of  post-mortem  examinations  at 
Guv's  Hospital  two  cases  recorded  by  Vr. 
Wilks  himself.    One'  is  that  of  a  man,  set. 
(58   in  whom  "  two  of  the  aortic  valves 
were  adherent  and  bony ;  the  aperture 
was  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  chink  ;  the 
edn-e  of  one  valve  slightly  overlapped  the 
bony  margin  of  the  other,  and  thus  uo 
doubt  prevented  regurgitation.  The  pulse 
during  life  had  been  40  per  minute  very 
small,  and  sometimes  hardly  perceptible._ 
The  other'^  is  that  of  a  youth,  ajt.  19,  m 
whom  the  pulse  was  said  to  have  been 
"small  and  slow.     The  aortic  orihce 
would  only  admit  a  catheter;  all  the 
valves  were  adherent  together,  leaving 
only  a  small  rounded  hole  in  the  middle." 
Such  cases  are  doubtless  exceptional ;  but, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  aortic  stenosis, 
without  regurgitation,  is  decidedly  a  rare 
affection. 

In  regurgitant  aortic  disease  the  pulse 
presents  characters  so  remarkable  that 
they  have  led  to  its  receiving  several 
special  designations,  and  that  they  often 
enable  the  physician  to  diagnose  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  without  aid  from  any 
other  source.  A  passage  has  already  been 
quoted  from  Yieussens  (1715)^  in  which 
the  peculiar  character  of  pulse  that  is  now 
known  to  belong  to  this  affection  is  clearly 
indicated.    So  fixr  as  I  am  aware,  the 
next  writer  to  mention  it  was  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin,  who,  in  his  paper  on  "Retroversion 
of  the  Aortic  Valves,"'  published  in  1829, 
says  that  in  one  case  there  was  "inordi- 
nately violent  arterial  action,  which  was 
very  rapid  and  frequent,  although  regular, 
there  was  a  remarkable  thrill  in  the  pulse, 
and  the  carotids  were  seen  violently  beat- 
ing on  both  sides."    But  it  was  Sir  Dom- 
inic Corrigan,^  who  in  1832  first  laid 


1  Inspection  109,  in  the  year  1859. 
8  Inspection  72,  in  the  year  1862. 
3  (Euvres  Francoises. 
*  liondon  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  p.  438. 
0  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  1, 
1832,  p.  225. 


stress  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  pulse  in 
this  disease,  a  fact  conimemomtcd  lu  the 
designation  of  "  Corrigan's  pulse,"  which 
is  commonly  applied  to  it  both  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  this  country. 

The  feature  on  which  Corrigan  espe- 
cially insists,  as  indicating  "inadequacy 
of  the  aortic  valves,"  is  tlie  existence  ot 
visible  pulsation  in  the  arteries  ot  the 
head  and  superior  extremities.  He  de- 
scribes the  subclavian,  carotid,  temporal, 
brachial,  and  even  palmar  arteries  as  bem^ 
"suddenly  thrown  from  their  bed,  and 
bounding  up  under  the  skm."  In  the 
arteries  of  the  lower  extremities,  even  ot 
larger  size  than  those  which  present  it 
about  the  head  and  neck,  pulsation  is  not 
(he  goes  on  to  say)  seen  to  any  compara- 
tive degree,  and  generally  not  at  all,  while 
the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing,  ihe 
nulsation  of  the  brachial  and  palmar  ar- 
teries is  increased  in  a  most  striking  de- 
aree  by  merely  elevating  the  arm  above 
the  head  :  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
in  the  lower  limbs  by  lying  down  and 
elevating  them  on  an  inclined  plane. 

In  addition  to  these  points,  it  may  be 
added  that,  in  aortic  regurgitation,  the 
arteries  are  elongated  during  their  pulsa- 
tions much  more  than  in  health,  and  can 
be  seen  in  many  positions  to  become  dis- 
tinctly tiexuous  with  each  beat  ot  the 
heart.  Consequently,  one  name  for  the 
pulse  in  question  is  that  of  the  "locomo- 
tive" pulse. 

But  these  visible  characters  of  the  pulse 
of  aortic  regurgitant  disease  are  after  a  1 
of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with 
those  which  can  be  felt.    To  the  touch 
the  pulse  in  question  gives  a  sensation  ot 
peculiar  largeness  or  fulness,  immediately 
followed  by  an  equally  peculiar  collapse. 
Instead  of  the  artery  slowly  receding  be- 
neath the  finger,  it  falls  as  rapidly  as  it 
rose.  The  pulse  is,  therefore,  often  spoken 
of  as  "ierking,"  "  splashing,"  or  "col- 
lapsing;" or  as  the  "water-hammer' 
pulse, ""from  the  well-known  scientific  toy 
of  that  name.  . 

Lastly,  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation 
differs  from  that  of  health  in  travelling 
along  the  arteries  much  more  slowly. 
Normally,  even  the  radial  pulse  follows » 
very  quickly  upon  the  ventricular  systole  ; 
in  the  disease  under  consideration,  it  may 
almost  be  synchronous  with  the  second 
sound  of  thd  heart.  .  . 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  peculiarities  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated. We  have  seen  that  when  the  aortic 
valves  allow  of  regurgitation,  the  ven- 
tricle is  greatly,  often  enormously,  dilated 
and  hypertrophied.  The  quantity  of  blood 
injected  into  the  aorta  is,  therefore,  much 
increased.  No  wonder  that  the  pulse 
feels  full  and  large,  that  the  arteries 
lengthen,  and  seem  to  bound  from  then- 
seats,  beating  much  more  plainly  than  in 
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health.    Then  conies  the  elastic  recoil  of  i 
the  larger  arteries.    Under  noi'iiial  cuu-  I 
ditiouH,  this  is  gradual.    The  aortic  valves 
are  closed,  and  the  hlood  moves  slowly 
onwards  into  the  small  arteries  and  cupil-  i 
laries,  meeting  considerable  resistance.  ' 
But  when  the  valves  in  <iU(^stion  are  dis-  \ 
cased,  and  allow  rclhix  to  take  place 
through  them,  there  is  nothing  to  suinjort  ■ 
the  colunm  of  blood  in  the  aorta  and  its 
branches  during  their  recoil  ;  the  blood  is 
rapidly  driven  out  of  them,  part  one  way 
and  part  another  ;  and  the  pulse  as  sud- 
denly collapses. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  no  description  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  pulse  in  any  morbid  state  can  be 
regarded  as  complete  unless  full  reference 
is  made  to  the  results  obtained  with  that 
instrument.  And  probably  diseases  of 
the  aortic  valves  were  among  the  first  in 
•which  the  sphygmograph  was  applied. 

Fig.  107.  Fig.  108. 


It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  those  who 
have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  this 
subje(;t  have  as  yet  come  to  a  complete 
agreement  in  reiereuioi  to  the  indieatious 
which  it  affords.  But  I  believe  that  the 
existing  state  of  our  knowledge  is  fairly 
expressed  in  the  following  account  of  the 
matter  : — 

In  aortic  stenosis,  one  might  expect 
that,  in  proiwjrtion  as  the  aortic  orilice  is 
obstructed,  the  exit  of  blood  from  the 
ventricle  would  be  impeded.  The  up- 
stroke of  the  sphygmograjjliic  ti-acing 
should,  therefore,  be  oblique,  or  sloping! 
According  to  Mahomed,  this  is  the  case. 
I  append  (Figs.  107  and  1U8)  copies  of 
two  tracings  given  by  this  observer  in  the 
Medical  ThveHand  GuzrMe  for  1H72,'  which 
show  well  the  sloping  upstroke  and  the 
rounded  summit,  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  percussion  is  lost  ; 
the  tidal  wave  alone  remains." 

Fi-.  109. 


Very  similar  to  this  is  another  diagram 
(Fig.  109),  which  is  a  copy  of  one  given 
by  Jaccoud.'  According  to  Mahomed, 
however,  another  very  ditferent  form  of 
pulse  may  accompany  aortic  obstruction. 
It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  diagrams 
(Figs.  110,  111,  112),  which  are  copied 
from  those  given  by  liim.''  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  marked  separation 
between  the  percussion  and  tidal  waves. 
It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned  that,  in 
the  case  from  which  the  tracing  No.  112 
was  taken,  there  was  a  double  murmur 
over  the  aorta,  but  the  existence  of  con- 
siderable aortic  obstruction  was  made 
out,  not  only  from  the  characters  of  the 
pulse,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  a  tracing 
obtained  from  the  heart  showed  the  con- 
tractions to  be  very  slow  and  gradual.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  extreme 
degrees  of  aortic  stenosis  can  be  expected 
to  affect  the  pulse  in  the  ways  described 
by  Mr.  Mahomed.  He  himself  gives  a 
tracing  from  a  case  in  whic^h  "consider- 
able obstruction  was  produced  by  the  ad- 
herence of  two  of  the  aortic  valves  ;"  in 
this  tracing  no  sign  of  the  obstruction  is 
apparent. 

In  aortic  regurgitation,  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings  of  the  pulse  present  pecu- 
liarities which  correspond  in  a  very  strik- 


•  Plato  v.,  Fifjs.  12  and  13,  p.  142. 

*  Trait6  de  Patliologie  Interne,  quatrium 
Ed.  tome  i.  p.  670. 


ing  way  with  what  might  theoretically 
have  been  expected.     The  percussion- 
wave  is  strongly  marked,  and  the  upstroke 
is  therefore  high.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
dicrotic  wave  (or  "diastolic  expansion") 
j  is  wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  aortic 
I  valves  failing  to  support  the  colunm  of 
i  blood  in  the  aorta  during  its  recoil. 
I  Lastly,  a  high  pressure  is"  required  to 
j  bring  out  the  characters  of  the  pulse  fully; 
I  this  being  the  result  of  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  constantly 
present  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

The  three  following  figures,"which  are 
copies  of  tracings  given  by  Mr.  Mahomed,* 
illustrate  these  points.    It  ought  jierhaps 
to  be  added  that  Marey  originally  laid 
great  stress  on  a  little  peak  or  point  at 
the  summit  of  the  long  upstroke,  as  indic- 
1  ative  of  aortic  regurgitation  ;  but  this  was 
'  soon  shown  to  be  a  mistake.   At  the  pres- 
j  ent  time,  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  agree- 
ment among  different  observers  as  to  the 
j  characters  in  a  sphygmographic  tracing 

which  point  to  the  disease  in  question, 
j     In  some  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation 
I  the  pulse  does  not  present  its  peculiar 
characters  in  anj^  marked  degree,  whether 
to  the  touch  or  to  the  sphygmograph  ;  and 

'  Loc.  cit.,  PI.  v.,  Figs.  17,  18,  19. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  Plate  V.,  Figs.  7,  4,  6  respect- 
ively. In  Fig.  118  (Fig.  4  in  Mr.  Maliomed's 
plate)  there  are  also  indications  tliat  the  ar- 
teries are  atheromatous. 
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this  although  the  diastolic  murmur  may 
be  loud  and  prolonged.  This  may  be  due 
either  to  the  circumstance  that  the  retlux 
of  blood  is  really  small  iu  amount,  or  to 


tlie  fact  that  mitral  regurgitation  is  also 
present.  Mr.  Mahomed  gives  in  his 
papers  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Oazette 
some  very  valuable  illustrations  of  the 


Fiff.  110. 


Fig.  ill. 


Fig.n2. 


way  in  which  the  sphygmograph  may  be 
used  in  cases  of  this  kind,  both  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  valvular  incompetency, 
and  to  gauge  the  amount  of  compensatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  and 
also  to  decide  which  of  two  coexistent 
aflections— mitral  and  aortic— is  of  pre- 


ponderating importance.  It  is  in  the  solu- 
tion of  such  questions  as  these  that  the 
frreat  value  of  the  instrument  appears  to 
Ue,  so  far  as  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves 
are  concerned.  The  mere  detection  of 
valvular  incompetency  can  be  effected 
more  easily,  and  perhaps  as  surely,  by  the 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


Fig.  115. 


stethoscope  ;  but  in  prognosis  the  sphyg- 
mograph seems  to  lend  great  assistance.  _ 
The  onward  effects  of  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  aortic  valves  are  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  arterial  system.  The 
capillaries  may  be  imperfectly  supplied 
with  blood,  and  both  the  nutrition  and 
the  functions  of  the  different  organs  may 
in  consequence  be  greatly  impaired.  This 
is  perhaps  especially  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  brain.  Attacks  of  giddiness  are  far 
from  uncommon  in  aortic  regurgitation, 
and  are  ascribed  to  failure  in  the  due  sup- 
ply of  arterial  blood  to  the  nervous  centres. 
Ansemia  and  wasting  of  the  whole  body 
are  also  frequent  symptoms  :  the  former 
being  in  fact  so  constantly  present  as  to 
be  a'^marked  feature  iu  tlie  physiognomy 
of  the  disease. 

(3)  Backiuard  effects  of  aortic  disease 
are  absent,  so  long  as  the  changes  in  the 
left  ventricle  above  described  enable  the 
heart  to  do  its  work  efficiently,  even 
though  this  result  should  be  attained  at 
the  expense  of  increased  labor  and  fric- 
tion, and  under  augmented  frequency  of 
beats.  And  since  patients  with  aortic  re- 
gurgitation very  often  die  suddenly  while 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  backward 
effects  are  not  rarely  watiting  to  the  last. 
But  whenever  the  compensatory  processes 
fail,  so  that  the  arteries  no  longer  receive 
for  transmission  onwards  their  full  supply 
of  blood  per  minute,  the  necessary  result 


is  that  the  quantity  discharged  into  the 
ventricle  by  the  left  auricle  must  also  be 
deficient.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
this,  again,  is  the  development  of  a  fresh 
series  of  changes,  which  we  are  about  to 
study  in  detail,  as  the  effects  of  primary 
disease  of  the  mitral  orifice.  It  is  often 
stated  that  in  affections  of  the  aortic 
valves  these  changes  occur  only  when  the 
mitral  valve  has  been  stretched,  so  as  to 
allow  of  regurgitation  through  it — this 
being  probably  a  common  result  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  But  1 
conceive  that  the  statement  in  question  is 
an  error,  and  that  backkward  effects  must 
necessarily  arise  in  the  way  I  have  indi- 
cated, even  though  the  closure  of  the  mi- 
tral valve  may  still  remain  perfect.' 

B.  Diseases  of  the  mitral  valve,  again, 
are  of  two  kinds— obstructive  and  rcgur- 


'  So  far  as  post-mortem  evidence  can  he 
l)rought  to  bear  upon  tins  question,  I  believe 
that  such  evidence  is  favorabfe  to  the  view 
expressed  in  the  text.  Thns  I  find  in  my 
notes  one  case  (in  which  I  made  an  antopsy 
in  July,  1873)  of  aortic  diseas(i  with  retrover- 
sion of  one  of  the  valves.  Dropsy  occurred 
before  death,  and  the  lungs  contained  apo- 
plectic patches.  The  mitral  valve  appeared 
to  be  quite  healthy;  and,  after  death,  it  did 
not  allow  regurgitation  to  occur.  The  left 
auricle  was  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  and 
the  right  auricle  was  still  more  so. 
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gitant :  which  will  to  some  extent  require 
to  be  cousidered  ueparately  iroin  one  an- 
otlier. 

(1)  The  primary  effect  of  diseases  of 
the  mitral  valve  may  be  said  to  l)e  exerted 
upon  the  left  auricle.    In  miti-al  stenosis  | 
the  effect  in  (luestioii  is  well  marked.  The  ' 
cavity  becomes  dilated,  often  enormously  | 
60.'    The  a])i)endix  is  elon<j;ated — in  one  I 
instance  I  lind  it  noted  as  -Jij  inches  long 
by  Ur.  Moxou — and  acquir(:s  a  peculiar  ' 
curved  form  ;  and  its  apertiu'c  of  conmui- 
nication  with  tla;  auricle  is  much  wider 
than  natural.    The  walls  of  the  auricle 
also  become  much  hypertrophied  ;  they 
no  longer  collapse  when  the  cavity  is  cut 
open,  but  support  themselves  stifHy  :  tiie 
muscular  substance  may  in  places  be  from 
^_  to  \  of  an  inch  thick.    The  endocardial 
lining  is  said  to  be  more  opaque  than 
usual. 

These  changes  are  almost  constantly 
met  with  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  And 
were  the  current  doctrines  in  regard  to 
mitral  regurgitation  true,  they  would 
doubtless  be  found  no  less  uniformly  in 
cases  of  the  latter  affection  ;— just  as  dila- 
tation and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle occur  equally  in  aortic  destruction  and 
in  aortic  incompetency.  However,  this 
is  not  so.  Definitely  marked  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  left  auricle  is 
seldom  present  in  cases  of  the  so-called 
mitral  regurgitant  disease.  It  is  true  that 
the  cavity  in  question  is  often  found  to  be 
dilated  ;  but  then  all  the  other  cardiac 
cavities  are  generally  enlarged  at  the  same 
time.  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  these 
facts  further  on. 

(2)  The  onward  effects  of  diseases  of 
the  mitral  valve  are  of  course  seen  first  in  | 
the  left  ventricle.  In  mitral  stenosis  this  \ 
chamber  is  very  generally  found  to  be  | 
small,  and  its  muscular  substance  is  no 
thicker,  and  may  perhaps  even  be  thin- 
ner, than  under  normal  conditions.  The 
aorta  too  is  often  small  and  thin-walled. 
But  in  some  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  and 
in  almost  all  cases  of  "  mitral  regurgita- 
tion" the  left  ventricle  is  large  and  fleshy; 
and  not  infrequently  it  is  as  much  dilated 
and  hypertrophied  as  in  aortic  regurgita- 
tion. Various  explanations  of  this  have 
been  given.  By  Friedreich^  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  augmented  tension  in  the 
systemic  venous  system  (which  we  shall 


'  This  condition  was  long  ago  described  as 
"trne  aneurism  of  the  left  auricle"  by  Dr. 
Tliurnam  (Med.-Chir.  Trans,  ser.  ii.  vol.  ill. 
1838,  p.  244),  who  expressly  insists  on  its 
association  with  contraction  of  the  mitral  ori- 
fice, and  mentions  that  the  lining  membrane 
is  opaque  and  rough,  and  in  some  cases  even 
ossified,  and  that  it  is  lined  with  fibrinous 
Layers  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  ar- 
terial aneurisms. 

«  Op.  cit.  pp.  IGl  and  227. 


presently  show  to  be  one  of  the  conse- 
riuences  of  mitral  diseases)  causes  an  in- 
creased resistance  in  the  systemic  arteries 
likewise.  But,  apart  from  the  dilliculty 
of  admitting  that  the  effects  of  obstruction 
thus  traverse  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
circulation,  a  fatal  objection  to  Ibis  theory 
is  that  it  would  require  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle  to  be  the  rule  in  fatal  cases 
of  mitral  stenosis,  instead  of  its  being 
([uite  exceptional.  Another  view  is  that 
when  the  ventricle  is  enlarged  in  mitral 
disease,  this  is  not  really  due  to  the  val- 
vular affection,  but  depends  u])on  some 
other  cause.  Thus,  in  rheumatic  cases 
many  other  conditions  generally  exist 
(such,  for  example,  as  diseases  of  other 
orifices,  or  thick  pericardial  adh(;sion8)  to 
which  the  change  in  the  ventricle  may  be 
ascribed.  Indeed,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, primary  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle connnonly  occurs  in  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  mav  persist  after 
the  subsidence  of  that  disease.  But, 
again,  in  very  many  eases  of  so-called 
mitral  regurgitant  disease"  the  valve  is 
itself  healthy  :  and  the  imperfection  in  its 
working  (if  we  are  lo  assume  that  it  does 
close  imperfectly)  is  itself  the  result  of 
ventricular  dilatation.  Thei-e  is,  however, 
one  class  of  cases  in  which  it  certainly  ap- 
pears that  mitral  imperfection  leads  to 
enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle — I  refer 
to  those  cases  in  which  rupture  of  the 
tendinous  cords  of  the  valve  occurs  in 
persons  who  had  not  previously  exhibited 
any  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.'  It 
may  indeed  be  objected  that  both  the 
ventricle  and  the  valve  were  possibly  af- 
fected with  latent  disease  before  the  sud- 
den rupture  took  place  :  but  of  such  dis- 
ease there  is  no  evidence,  and  to  suppose 
its  existence  is  to  abandon  in  favor  of  an 
arbitrary  hypothesis  the  direct  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  observed.  The  exjela- 
nation,  indeed,  seems  to  be  sufficientl}"- 
easy.  In  such  cases,  the  ventricle  has 
greatly  increased  labor  ;  a  good  deal  of 
the  blood  which  enters  it  having  to  be 
expelled  twice  over  from  its  cavity.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  uncomplicated 
mitral  stenosis,  the  work  thrown  upon 
the  left  ventricle  is  in  no  way  augmented, 
if  it  be  not  even  less  than  under  normal 
conditions :  and,  as  I  have  already  stated^ 


'  Thus  in  Dr.  Dickinson's  case  (Path. 
Trans,  xx.  p.  150)  the  heart  weighed  20  oz. ; 
all  the  cavities  were  dilated  to  at  least  three 
times  their  natural  capacity;  the  auricles 
and  right  ventricle  were  thinned.  The  left 
ventricle  was  hypertrophied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  retain,  notwithstanding  its  dilata- 
tion, about  its  normal  thickness.  And  in  the 
report  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
similar  case  that  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital 
under  Dr.  Haberslion's  care,  Dr.  Moxon  states 
that  "all  the  cavities  were  dilated." 
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I  believe  that  in  such  cases  t^^e  left  ve^^^ 
tricle  is  always  small,  and  its  nuiscuiai 
substance  no  thicker  than  uatural. 

The  arterial  pulse  in  nutral  diseases 
may  present  very  varied  characters  the 
vada  ions  depending  not  merely  UP»»  "le 
nature  of  the  valvular  lesion,  but  also 
Spon  the  changes  secondarily  uiduced  by 
it  in  the  heart's  chambers.    Formerly  it 
Avas  supposed  that  in  mitral  stenosis  the 
pulse  is  always  small;  but  since  the  pre- 
systolic murmur  has  enabled  this  con- 
dition to  be  diagnosed  before  severe  symp- 
toms set  in,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
pulse  is  often  perfectly  uatural  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  othei- 
wise,  so  long  as  the  hypertrophied  auricle 
keeps  the  ventricle  duly  supplied  with 
blood.     In  a  very  large  proportion  ot 
cases  in  which  a  presystolic  murmur  is 
audible,  the  pulse  is  perfectly  regular  and 
has  ample  volume  and  force.  According- 
Iv  Mr  Mahomed  says'  that  '^in  this  dis- 
ease the  sphygmographic  tracing  does  not 
necessarily  present  any  diagnostic  char- 
acteristics."   I  have  already  quoted  this 
writer  as  having  demonstrated  that  car- 
diocraphic  tracings,  taken  at  the  heart  s 
apex,  often  afford  proof  of  the  existence 
of  mitral  stenosis  (or,  at  least,  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  auricle),  by  sho^Vlng 
that  the  auricular  systole  commences  at 
an  earlier  period  in  the  ventricular  dias- 
tole than  is  normal.    He  further  main- 
tains that  in  some  cases  this  premature 
contraction  of  the  auricle  stimulates  the 
ventricle  to  contract  likewise  ;  and  that 
in  this  way  the  tracing  of  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  may  indicate  a  second  ventricular 


systole,  alternating  with  the  main  beat, 
but  very  much  less  forcible.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  is  copied  from  one  of 
Mr  Mahomed's  tracings,  taken  from  a 
patient  of  mine  who  was  suffering  from 
mitral  stenosis,  and  in  whom  the  double 

Fig.  116. 


ventricular  systole  was  made  very  marked 
by  the  administration  of  digitahs.  J3otli 
contractions  were  felt  in  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  the  beats  of  which  were  alternately 
stron''  and  feeble.  I  have  observed  a  sim- 
ilar double  rhythm  in  several  other  in- 
stances of  valvular  disease  ;  but  I  am  un- 
able to  say  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
all  of  them  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease— when 
the  peculiar  murmur  can  often  be  no 
lono-er  detected— the  pulse  assumes  very 
different  characters.  It  is  now  rapid, 
soft,  small,  and  very  irregular,  both  m 
volume  and  force.  ,_. 

The  accompanying  tracings  (,-bigs.  11/, 
118,  119)  copied  from  Jaccoud,'  show  the 
sphygmographic  character  of  a  pulse  of 
this  "kind ;  they  are  very  much  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  im- 
pression which  it  gives  to  the  touch.  It 
1  has  long  been  known  as  the  mitral  pulse ; 
1  and,  in  fact,  it  is  met  with,  not  only  in  the 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  118. 


Fisr.  119. 


advanced  stages  of  mitral  stenosis,  but 
also  in  those  cases  which  are  commonly 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  "  regurgi- 
tant mitral  disease."  Whether  it  is  of 
any  diagnostic  value,  as  indicating  that 
the  valve  in  question  is  impaired  in  struc- 
ture or  function,  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  I  have  already  stated 
more  than  once  that  "  regurgitant  mitral 
disease"  has  no  constant  pathological  ap- 
pearances, but  that  it  includes  a  variety 
of  conditions,  in  some  of  which  the  valve 
certainly  admits  of  regurgitation,  while 
in  others  there  is  doubt  whether  this  oc- 
curs. I  must  now  add  my  belief  that  for 
the  production  of  the  so-called  "mitral 

1  Op.  cit.  No.  6,  p.  569. 


pulse"  the  mitral  valve  need  not  be  either 
narrowed  or  incompetent.  The  same 
kind  of  pulse  probably  arises  whenever 
the  ventricle  does  not  empty  itself  com- 
pletely during  its  systole,  so  that  the 
stream  of  blood  projected  into  the  aorta 
is  greatly  diminished.  Now  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  a  perversion  of  the  heart's 
action  is  far  from  being  uncommon,  being 
liable  to  occur  in  the  course  of  various 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases  without 
presenting  any  characters  peculiar  to  one 
rather  than  to  another  of  these  diseases. 
The  condition  in  question  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Beau,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 

I  Op.  cit.  No.  21,  p.  678 ;  No.  9,  p.  616 ; 
No.  7,  p.  615. 
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usystolie;  and  most  recent  French  writers 
liiive  iidoptcd  tlii.s  dcMigiiation.  DiliiLalioii 
of  the  heiirt  iippi-ius  to  he  the  niorhid 
change  wliieh  is  most  eonstiintly  present  in 
caKC'sortliis  l<ind;  l)iit  very  Irequciitly  valv- 
ular disease  also  exists.  Tlie  sphygino- 
graphic  tracings  (Figs.  117  and  118),  which 
I  have  copied  I'rom  Jaccoud  as  illustrative 
of  the  "  mitral  i)ulse,"  are  given  hy  that 
Avriter  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
condition  ot  "  (t.si'y.s<o//V'. " 

(;{)  Jhirkmird  J'Jlfbis. — So  long  as  the 
left  auricle  can  duly  empty  itself,  and  re- 
ceive its  full  supplyof  hlood  from  the  pul- 
monary veins,  tlie  i)arts  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus  Ijclnnd  the  auricle  arc  in  no  way 
alfected  hy  the  existence  of  mitral  disease, 
whether  ohstructive  or  regurgitant.  But, 
except  in  the  earlier  stages  or  slighter 
degrees  of  such  disease,  the  compensatory 
action  of  the  auricle  is  very  seldom  thus 
complete  ;  and  whenever  it  fails,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  is  an  augmented  ten- 
sion in  the  pulmonary  system  of  vessels 
and  in  the  chambers  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  same  result  occurs  also  in  dis- 
eases of  the  aortic  valves,  as  soon  as  com- 
pensatory changes  fail  to  enable  the  left 
ventricle  to  carry  on  the  circulation  prop- 
erly. 

This  increase  of  tension  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  soon  leads  to  changes  in 
their  walls,  which  hecome  thickened,  or 
liypertrophied.  In  the  main  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  this  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable. The  records  of  post-mortem 
examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital  contain 
notes  by  Dr.  Moxon  of  the  case  of  a  boy, 
£et.  ten  years,  in  whom  the  coats  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  were  nearly  twice  as 
thick  as  those  of  the  aorta  at  its  thickest 
part ;  and  less  striking  examples  of  the 
same  kind  are  very  commonly  met  with. 
The  artery  also  becomes  greatly  dilated. 

Another  result  of  the  increased  tension 
of  blood  within  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
the  fact  that  in  these  cases  the  branches 
of  the  vessel  arc  very  apt  to  become 
atheromatous,  although  under  normal 
changes  they  are  but  little  liable  to  such 
a  change.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  in- 
stance of  this  that  could  be  quoted  is  one 
which  Dr.  Conway  Evans'  has  recorded, 
and  which  occurred  in  a  boy,  who  died  of 
dropsy,  consequent  on  mitral  stenosis,  at 
the  age  of  fr)urteen  years.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Dittrich^  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  frequency  with  which  atheroma 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  found  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  that  ho  described  it  as 
occurring  especially  in  the  smaller 
branches,  and  as  being  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  jiatches  of  "pulmonary  apo- 


'  Trans,  of  tlio  Path.  Soc.  xvii.  p.  90. 
*  U(!ber  den  Lacnncc'schen  Lungen-Infark- 
tus.    Erlangcn,  1850. 


I  plexy"  which  are  so  commonly  met  with 
under  such  conditions.    The  explanation 
■  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  however,  is  still 
open  to  doubt.    The  branch  of  artery 
!  leading  to  an  apoplectic  patch  is  gener- 
I  ally,  i)erliaps  iilways,  plugged  with  Tibrin; 
j  !ind  this  has  led  many  modern  observers 
to  regard  the  allection  as  ol  endjolic  origin. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  System  of  Med- 
icine," Dr.  Briwtowe  has  discussed  this 
question  at  considerable  length. 

The  pulmonary  tissue  is  also  liable  to 
assume  a  peculiar  aijpearance,  which  is 
generally  known  to  German  pathologists 
under  the  name  of  "brown  induration." 
In  this  volume  of  the  jjresent  work,  at 
p.  274,  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  has  given  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  aflectio'n  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  laid  hardly  enough  stress 
on  the  dilated  and  varicose  state  of  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  which  Buhl  has 
shown  to  be  present,  and  which  is  so 
striking  a  proof  of  the  increased  pressure 
upon  these  vessels.  I  have  found  that 
this  dilated  state  of  the  capillaries  is  re- 
cognizable without  difficulty,  even  in  un- 
injected  specimens. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  I  nmst  not  omit  tomeiuion 
another  way  in  which  the  left  lung  suffers 
from  cardiac  disease— namely,  from  the 
dilated  left  auricle  pressing  directly  upon 
the  bronchus.  Mr.  Wilkinson  King'  first 
pointed  this  out,  in  the  year  18.38,  and 
his  preparations,  which  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  Guy's  Hospital,  show  that  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tube  may  in  this 
Avay  be  rendered  quite  flat,  and  its  calibre 
diminished  by  one-half.  But  ihe  most 
remai'kable  instance  is  one  recorded  by 
Friedreich''  in  which  narrowing  of  the 
left  bronchus  was  diagnosed  four  years 
before  the  patient's  death,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  loud  humming  sound  accom- 
panying both  the  inspiration  and  the  ex- 
piration, heard  most  plainly  over  the  root 
of  the  left  lung,  near  the  spine,  but  also 
audible  over  the  whole  left  side  of  the 
chest.  There  ^was  extreme  stenosis  of  the 
mitral  orifice  with  enormous  dilatation  of 
the  left  auricle.  Virchow  made  the  au- 
topsy ;  and  the  left  main  bronchus  was 
found  to  be  compressed,  so  that  only  a 
small  narrow  channel  Avas  left. 

The  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  also  become  greatly  dilated  and 
hypertrophied  under  the  conditions  now 
being  considered.  The  muscular  tissue 
of  the  right  ventricle  grows  much  harder 
than  natural— indeed,  it  is  peculiarly 
hard,  in  comparison  even  with  the  sub- 
stance of  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle. 
The  tricuspid  orifice  is  stretched. 
C.  &  D. — It  is  at  this  point  that  we 


'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  series  i.  vol.  iii. 
p.  178. 

»  Op.  cit.  p.  30. 
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ought  to  consider  the  cOects  of  primary 
disease  of  the  puhuonary  and  the  tricus- 
pid valves  respectively.  But  such  dis- 
ciiscs  arc  so  rare  (excepting  malforma- 
tions, which  arc  treated  of  separately) 
that  they  need  sciircely  interrupt  us  in 
tracing  out  the  backward  etlects  of  dis- 
eases of  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  (1)  the 
priiuari/  etfect  of  disease  of  the  pulmonary 
^  valves  is  to  cause  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  that 
that  of  disease  of  the  tricuspid  valve  (if 
primary  chronic  disease  of  this  valve  ever 
occurs)  would  probably  be  to  cause  dila- 
tation and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  au- 
ricle ;  (2)  Concerning  forward  effects  of 
the  disease  in  question,  no  definite  state- 
ments could  perhaps  be  made  ;  (3)  Their 
backward  effects  must  be  the  same  as 
those  which  more  remotely  arise  from  un- 
compensated diseases  of  the  mitral  a,nd 
aortic  orifices,  and  to  these  our  attention 
may  now  be  directed. 

Taking  first  the  vena  cava  superior  and 
the  veins  from  which  it  arises,  we  find 
that  they  are  enlarged  and  gorged  with 
blood.  Hence  the  livid  countenance,  the 
turgid  cheeks,  the  purple  ears,  cheeks, 
and  lips,  that  are  so  commonly  seen  in 
patients  suffering  from  affections  of  the 
cardiac  valves.  The  veins  of  the  upper 
limbs  are  also  distended  ;  the  hands  and 
nails  acquire  a  livid  purple  color,  and  the 
hands,  and  often  even  the  arms,  become 
cEdeinatous.  The  lividity  may  approach, 
if  it  may  not  even  equal,  that  which  is 
seen  in  cases  of  malformation  of  the  heart, 
in  the  condition  known  as  cyanosis.  A 
further  consequence  of  the  congestion  of 
the  upper  limbs  wliich  exists  in  these 
cases,  is  that  the  finger-ends  often  become 
enlarged,  or  (as  it  is  usually  termed) 
"clubbed."  Dr.  Dobell'  has  recently 
stated  that  the  clubbing  of  the  finger^ 
from  lieart  disease  differs  from  that  which 
is  due  to  phthisis,  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  sides  and  tips  of  the  nails  are  not 
at  the  same  time  incurved  ;  the  i-eason 
for  this  difference  being,  that  in  heart  dis- 
ease wasting  of  the  adipose  tissue  is  ab- 
sent, which  wasting  he  believes  to  be  the 
cause  of  incurvation. 

At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  jugular 
veins,  besides  being  enlarged  and  unnat- 
urally full,  present  another  phenomenon 
which  requires  further  consideration — 
they  can  often  be  seen  to  pulsate  with 
each  beat  of  the  heart.  This  seems  to 
have  been  first  noticed  by  Lancisi,''  Jugu- 
lar pulsation  is  commonly  taken  as  a  cer- 
tain indication  of  regurgitation  through 
the  tricuspid  orifice  ;  and  the  frequency 


'  On  Affections  of  the  Heart  and  in  its 
neighborhood,  1872,  p.  17. 

*  De  motu  Cordis  et  aneurysmatibus.  Rom. 
1728,  Lib.  ii.  Propos.  57. 


of  its  occurrence,  when  the  circulation 
through  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  iin- 
peded,  is  supposed  to  bear  out  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson King's  views  of  the  existence  of 
a  physiological  safety-valve  action,  by 
which  refiux  is  allowed  whenever  the 
rii?ht  ventricle  becomes  miduly  charged 
with  blood.  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
by  Friedreich  that  the  matter  is  by  no 
means  so  simple.  In  the  first  place,  when 
the  jugular  veins  are  distended  they  often 
exhibit  rhythmical  movements  synchro- 
nous with  the  respiratory  acts.  Each  ex- 
piration causes  an  increased  pressure  upon 
the  large  venous  trunks  within  the  thorax  ; 
and  even  though  the  valves  at  the  root 
of  the  neck  may  close  perfectly,  the  blood 
that  is  pouring  in  from  the  veins  of  the 
head  and  upper  limbs  is  stopped,  and  ac- 
cumulates behind  the  obstruction.  An 
apparent  pulsation  may  thus  occur  with- 
out any  blood  really  regurgitating  into 
the  jugular  veins  from  below.  So,  again, 
it  is"  possible,  that  when  these  veins  are 
very  full,  variations  in  their  size  may  oc- 
cur, synchronously  with  the  heart's  move- 
ments, from  the  temporary  arrest  of  the 
onward  flow  of  blood  during  the  closure 
of  the  tricuspid  valve,  quite  independ- 
ently of  reflux.  In  this  case,  however, 
compression  of  the  veins  in  the  middle  oi 
the  neck  will  at  once  stop  the  apparent 
jugular  pulsation. 

When  jugular  pulsation  is  really  due  to 
regurgitation  of  blood,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  valves  at  the  junction 
of  the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins  should 
be  incompetent.  Dr."  Parkes'  is  said  to 
have  taught  that  this  is  due  to  rupture  of 
these  valves  :  but  as  Dr.  Walshe  points 
out,  it  is  doubtless  sufficient  that  the  veins 
should  be  greatly  distended,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  edges  of  the  valves  from  touch- 
ing one  another.  According  to  Friedreich 
it  "is  possible  for  a  true  jugular  pulsation 
to  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  as- 
cending aorta,  when  dilating  during  the 
ventricular  systole,  upon  a  distended  vena 
cava  superior.  But  this  explanation  ap- 
pears far-fetched,  and  unnecessary.  Fried- 
reich will  not  allow  that  tricuspid  regur- 
gitation is  present,  unless  a  systolic  mur- 
mur is  audible.  I  shall  presently  show, 
however,  that  almost  any  kind  of  valvular 
defect  may  exist,  without  the  correspond- 
ing murmur  :  and  my  belief  at  present  is 
that  regurgitation  tlirough  the  tricuspid 
orifice  exists  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
jugular  veins  really  pulsate.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  even  agree  with  Friedreich  that  if 
pulsation  disappears  when  the  vein  is 
compressed  higher  up,  the  existence  of 
regurgitation  is  absolutely  disproved  :  for 
this  procedure  may  simply  prevent  the 
wave  being  transmitted  upwards  in  the 
empty  vessel.    The  most  that  can  be  said 


'  Walshe,  op.  cit.  p.  138. 
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18  that  it  renders  the  occurrence  of  reflux 
doul)triil. 

Kriotlri'ich  gives  Rpliygniographic  trac- 
ings of  the  jugular  pulse,  wiiic-li  appears 
to  he  dicrotic,  tlie  heat  due  to  the  ven- 
tricular s^'stole  heingi)reeeded  hy  a  smaller 
elevation  accompanying  the  contraction 
of  the  auricle. 

]t  must  he  added  that  pulsation  is  gen- 
erally more  distinct  in  tlie  right  than  the 
lel't  Jugular  vein.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  veins  of  the  face,  arms,  and  hands 
have  heen  seen  to  pulsate :  and  also  the 
thyroid  and  manunar}'  veins.  , 

Turning  now  to  the  vena  cava  inferior 
and  its  tributaries,  we  find  that  these 
veins  become  greatly  dilated  as  a  conse- 
quence of  distension  of  the  right  auricle. 
Scnac'  mentioned  a  case  in  which  the 
cava  was  as  thick  as  an  arm.  The  hepatic 
veins  also  become  much  enlarged,  running 
as  wide  open  channels  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  and  opening  into  the 
cava  by  orifices  much  larger  than  natural. 
These  facts  are  of  some  importance,  as 
throwing  light  on  the  epigastric  pulsation, 
which  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  heart.  It  was  long  ago 
suggested  by  Allan  Burns^  that  this  is 
due  to  regurgitation  of  blood  along  the 
inferior  cava,  and  into  the  vessels  of  the 
liver.  And  Friedreich  at  the  present  time 
maintains  the  same  view.^  English  writers 
in  general,  however,  describe  the  dilated 
right  ventricle  as  giving  a  shock  to  the 
neighboring  parts  which  can  l)e  felt  in  the 
substernal  notch :  and  some  have  even 
spoken  of  the  lieart  as  "beating  in  the 
epigastrium,"  the  impossibility  of  which 
it  did  not  need  the  labors  of  Hamernyk 
to  point  out. 

The  probability  that  epigastric  pulsa- 
tion is  often  due  to  reflux  into  the  hepatic 
veins  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
liver  itself  is  greatly  enlarged  under  these 
conditions.  It  is  also  much  congested 
and  fotty,  presenting  a  pecuUar  mottled 
appearance,  which  has  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  nutmeg  liver.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  very  liable  to  a  chronic  inflam- 
matory process,  attended  with  an  increase 
in  its  connective  tissue,  approaching  that 
which  occurs  in  cirrhosis.  The  conges- 
tion is  transmitted  through  the  liver  to 
the  portal  vein  and  its  radicles.  The 
spleen  becomes  enlarged  and  its  tissue 
very  hard,  in  this  respect  contrasting 
with  the  still  larger  but  soft  spleen  which 


'  Friedreich,  p.  41. 
«  Op.  cit.  p.  2m. 

»  My  colleague,  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor,  has 
observed  distinct  pulsation  of  the  liver  in  four 
cases  of  olironic  cardiac  disease.  When  one 
hand  was  placed  in  tlio  epigastrium  and  the 
other  in  the  right  loin,  the  organ  could  be 
felt  to  expand  witli  each  beat  of  tlic  lieart. 
Guy's  Uosp.  Rep.  (vol.  xx.  1875). 


is  found  in  association  with  ulcerative 
diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves.  The  veins 
of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  are  gorged 
with  blood.  The  stomach  has  its  lining 
intensely  reddened  and  coated  with  mu- 
cus :  hemcn-rhage  takes  place  into  its  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and  the  ecchymosed  spots 
often  become  exposed  by  siilution  of  the 
mucous  membrane  over  them,  forming 
the  so-called  "  ha;morrhagic  erosions." 
The  intestines  are  also  gi-eatly  congested 
and  lined  with  nmcus :  and  haemorrhoids 
are  often  developed.  These  changes  in 
the  digestive  organs  are  attended  with 
more  or  less  marked  symptoms:  partial 
jaundice ;  dyspepsia,  nausea,  sickness, 
even  hajmateniesis  ;  constipation.  The 
engorgement  of  the  veins  lying  beneath 
the  peritoneum  leads  to  ascites,  often  of 
considerable  amount. 

Nor  do  the  other  veins  that  open  into  the 
inferior  vena  (;ava  escape.  Thus  the  renal 
veins  become  distended  ;  and  the  kidneys 
are  deeply  congested,  a  condition  which 
easily  passes  into  one  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, and  often  leads  to  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine.  The  return  of 
blood  from  the  lower  limbs  is  impeded  : 
the  veins  are  gorged,  and  very  often 
thrombosis  of  the  femoral  veins  arises, 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  per- 
haps the  remote  cause  of  the  development 
of  pulmonary  apoplexj-. 

This  engorgement  of  the  veins  of  the 
lower  limbs,  although  we  mention  it  last 
in  tracing  backwards  the  consequences  of 
disease  of  the  cardiac  valves,  is  in  fact 
often  one  of  the  first  effects  of  such  disease 
to  be  observed  ;  manifesting  itself  by  the 
transudation  of  serum  through  the  walls 
of  the  most  distant  venous  radicles,  and 
the  production  of  oedema  of  the  ankles 
and  feet.  The  anasarca,  slight  at  first, 
may  increase  until  the  whole  of  the  lower 
extremities,  the  abdominal  parietes,  and 
even  the  genital  organs,  have  become 
dropsical  in  the  highest  degree.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  genital  organs  remain 
comparatively  free  :  and  in  this  respect 
cardiac  dropsy  differs  from  that  which 
occurs  in  renal  disease,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  is  not  in  the  same  way  de- 
pendent upon  simple  mechanical  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  icteroid 
tinge  of  the  skin,  which  is  generally 
present  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  is  want- 
ing in  other  forms  of  dropsy. 

Ill,  A  third  series  of  effects,  produced 
by  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves,  consist 
in  sensations  of  various  kinds  experienced 
by  the  patient.  These  are  the  suhjrciice 
si/mptnnia  of  the  diseases  in  question.  They 
tiiay  present  all  degrees  of  intensity  ;  they 
may  even  be  entirely  absent. 

Pain  may  be  felt"  either  over  the  heart 
itself  or  in  the  left  shoulder ;  or  it  may 
extend  down  the  inner  side  of  the  left  arm 
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to  the  elbow,  or  even  to  the  fingers.  It 
may  either  be  a  constant  aching,  or  have 
a  '^shooting"  or  "stabbing"  character. 
It  is  often  distinctly  paroxysmal,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  in 
which  it  frequently  assumes  all  the  fea- 
tures of  true  angina  pectoris.  Fain  in  1.he 
arm  and  hand  is  sometimes  accompanied 
with  numbness  :  and  sometimes  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dobell)  these  parts  are  deadly 
white  while  the  numbness  lasts.  In  some 
cases  the  pain  is  limited  to  the  little  and 
ring  fingers,  following  the  distribution  or 
the  ulnar  nerve  to  these  fingers:  but  in 
other  cases  it  alfects  all  the  fingers,  and 
even  the  thumb.  Sometimes  the  pain  also 
passes  from  mid-sternum  to  the  right 
shoulder  and  down  the  right  arm :  but 
when  pain  occurs  in  these  parts  earlier  than 
in  the  cardiac  region,  Dr.  Dobell  thinks 
that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  disease 
of  the  aorta  rather  than  of  the  heart. 

A  very  important  character  of  the  re- 
fiected  pains  due  to  cardiac  disease  is  that 
they  are  generally  aggravated  by  anything 
which  disturbs  the  heart's  action,  and 
especially  by  muscular  exertion.  Not  un- 
frequently,  paiu  is  absent  so  long  as  tlie 
patieut  is  at  rest,  but  comes  on  at  once  as 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  walk. 

Another  point,  on  which  Dr.  Dobell  has 
particularly  insisted,  is  that  the  pain  of 
heart  disease  is  often  greatly  increased  by 
distension  of  the  stomach  with  food  or 
gas.  Hence,  when  dyspepsia  is  present, 
it  may  easily  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
pain  really  due  to  heart  disease  ;  and  re- 
lieving the  indigestion  may  prevent  the 
return  of  the  pain. 

Not  infrequently,  instead  of  pain,  the 
patient  speaks  rather  of  a  fluttering  sen- 
sation in  the  prajcordial  region  :  or  simply 
of  palpitation.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  spontaneous  complaint  of  palpita- 
tion is  heard  far  more  often  when  the  pa- 
tient is  suftiariug  from  one  of  its  indirect 
causes,  than  when  any  of  the  cardiac 
valves  are  diseased.  Indeed,  as  a  rule, 
the  subjective  symptoms  of  valvular  afiec- 
tions  are  subordinate  to  the  other  symp- 
toms. And  it  may  be  said  that  when  a 
patient  comes  to  the  physician  complain- 
ing of  pain  in  the  heart,  and  fearing  that 
he  has  heart  di,sease,  the  great  probability 
is  that  that  organ  is  perfectly  healthy. 

Another  morbid  sensation,  belonging  to 
the  diseases  under  consideration,  is  dys- 
pnoea. Very  often,  indeed,  the  first  thin"- 
that  suggests  a  suspicion  that  there  is  any" 
tiling  wrong  with  the  patient  is  that  he 
IS  conscious  of  shortness  of  breath  after 
mounting  stairs,  or  making  some  mode- 
rate muscular  ettbrt.  When  he  is  at  rest, 
he  may  be  able  to  breathe  comfortably 
enough  ;  l)ut  this  freedom  from  distress 
often  continues  only  so  long  as  he  sits  up 
As  soon  as  he  lies  down  on  an  ordinary 
bed  or  couch,  he  becomes  aware  of  un- 


pleasant feelings,  which  compel  him  to 
change  his  posture.  Thus,  even  in  the 
slighter  forms  of  cardiac  valvular  disease, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  patieut 
lies  at  night  with  his  head  raised,  employ- 
ing two  or  three  pillows,  whereas  a  man 
in  health  would  only  require  one.  And 
in  the  more  severe  degrees  of  such  disease, 
the  patient  is  often  utterly  unable  to  lie 
down,  or  even  to  recline  backwards.  This 
condition  has  received  a  special  name, 
that  of  Orthopnoaa.  It  doubtless  depends 
upon  the  circumstance  that  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture  the  diaphragm  is  pressed 
upwards  by  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
(themselves  greatly  augmented  in  size), 
so  that  the  enlarged  heart  is  embarrassed 
in  its  movements. '  Orthopnea  is  in  many 
respects  a  serious  symptom.  By  prevent- 
ing sleep,  it  greatly  taxes  the  patient's 
strength,  and  diminishes  his  power  of  re- 
sisting the  disease.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Do- 
bell has  pointed  out,  it  fatigues  the  lumbar 
muscles,  and  makes  the  back  ache.  It  keeps 
the  lower  limbs  at  right  angles  with  the 
trunk,  and  so,  leading  to  compression  of 
the  veins  and  lymphatics  in  the  groins, 
increases  the  oedema  of  the  legs.  Scarcely 
any  condition  is,  in  fact,  more  pitiable 
than  that  of  a  patient  in  this  plight ;  and 
any  mechanical  appliance  by  which  it  can 
be  remedied  must  certainly  be  an  unspeak- 
able boon.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Dobell 
has  contrived  a  "Heart  Bed,"  of  which 
he  has  given  a  description  and  a  figure  in 
his  book  ;  and  from  his  account  it  seems 
to  be  well  worthy  of  trial  in  these  distress- 
ing cases. 

There  are  other  subjective  symptoms, 
belonging  to  the  various  secondary  efllects 
of  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves ;  but 
space  fails  mo  to  describe  them  in  detail ; 
most  of  them  have  been  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  in  other  parts  of  this  article. 

Diagnosis.— Under  this  heading  I  do 
not  propose  simply  to  recapitulate  facts 
that  have  already  been  stated  in  previous 
paragraphs  ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  con- 
struct any  tables  which  might  aid  the 
student  in  distinguishing  diseases  of  the 
cardiac  valves  from  other  affections  with 
which  they  may  be  confounded.  In  my 
opinion  such  tables  are  scarcely  ever 
made  use  of  in  practice  ;  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  applicable  to  really 
doubtful  cases,  in  which  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  most  commonly  depends  upon 
either  a  deficiency  of  symptoms,  or  their 
ambiguity :  their  being,  in  fact,  such  as 
might  belong  indifferently  to  any  one  of 
several  maladies ;  or  else  their  being  in 
part  such  as  coramouly  occur  in  one  dis- 


'  Even  when  the  heart  is  healthy,  the  po- 
sition of  its  impulse  may  be  higher  or  lower, 
according  as  the  patient  sits  np  or  lies  down, 
if  there  be  an  onUirgement  of  the  liver. 
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ease,  in  part  such  as  belong  rather  to 
another  dis^euhe.  In  eases  of  this  kind, 
diiignostie  skill  is  a  uiatler  of  judj^nient 
ami  experience  ;  and  all  that  could  be 
said  under  tlie  present  heading  could  do 
but  lillle  to  furtlier  it. 

Tliere  are,  however,  some  important 
questions  in  reference  to  the  detection  of 
allections  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  which 
have  not  yet  been  touched  upon.  In  dis- 
cu.ssing  each  kind  of  niurnmr,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  indicate  all  the  causes  to  | 
■which  it  may  be  due,  and  to  point  out 
how  these  may  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  But  of  the  absence  of  murmur 
I  have  as  yet  said  nothing.  I  now  pro- 
pose to  consider  this  question,  and  to  dis- 
cuss whether  abnormal  sounds  or  bruits 
are  constantly  present  in  the  various  dis- 
eases of  the  dilferent  cardiac  valves. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  aortic 
valves.    It  may  almost  be  said  that  in 
practice  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  re^^urgita- 
tion  depends  wholly  upon  the  discovery 
of  a  diastolic  murmur,  audible  at  certain 
parts  f)f  the  thoracic  parietes.    If  such  a 
murmur  is  heard,  the  st(>thoscopist  re- 
gards it  as  certain  that  regurgitation  ex- 
ists.   If  no  such  murmur  can  be  detected, 
there  is  perhaps  no  combination  of  symp- 
toms (unless  it  be  by  the  aid  of  the  sphyg- 
mograph)  that  would  justify  the  physician 
in  asserting  that  the  aortic  valves  fail  to 
close.    It  "is  therefore  a  most  important 
question  whether  a  diastolic  bruit  can 
always  be  detected  in  those  persons  in 
whom  after  death  the  valves  are  found  to 
have  been  incompetent.    Now,  on  looking 
through  the  records  of  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations at  Guy's  Hospital,  I  have 
found  that  this  condition  was  discovered 
in  40  cases  during  the  years  1870-71. 
And  on  referring  to  the  clinical  reports 
attached  to  these  cases,  it  appears  that 
in  26  of  them  regurgitation  was  positively 
diagnosed  during  life  ;  and  that  in  11  out 
of  the  remaining  14  cases  the  patients 
came  from  the  surgical  division  of  the 
hospital,  or  were  less  than  seven  days  in 
the  wards  (some  having  been  dying  at  the 
time  of  admission,  or  brought  in  dead),  or 
liad  no  notes  taken  of  the  auscultatory 
signs  which  they  presented.    Thus  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  this  disease  that 
may  be  said  to  have  resisted  diagnosis 
was  very  small. 

It  has  been  stated  that  several  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  aortic  valves  Avere 
found  incompetent  after  death  during  the 
period  named  were  cases  of  surgical  dis- 
ease or  injury,  in  which  one  may  presume 
that  there  were  no  obvious  gyiinptoms  of 
cardiac  disease.  This  accords  well  with 
the  fact  that  aortic  regurgitation  is  more 
frequently  than  any  other  valvular  affec- 
tion discovered  by  "the  auscultator  when 
the  patient's  history  and  symptoms  had 
not  previously  suggested  any  suspicion  of 


its  existence.  Dr.  Walshe  relates  the  case 
of  a  man  ahout  ;{">  years  old.  the  very  pic- 
ture of  njbus-t  heallh,  who  had  never  had 
a  symptom  of  diftirasif  connected  witii  any 
organ  of  his  body,  and  wIkj  jjresented  him- 
self for  lil'e  iiihurancf;.  Ahiios-tasa  matter 
of  form,  Di:  Walshe  put  his  stetho.'^cope 
to  tlie  chest ;  his  attention  was  at  once 
arrested  by  a  loud  diastolic  murmur.  The 
man  dropped  dead  in  the  street  within  a 
fortnight.  I  latel}'  saw  a  bank  clerk,  aged 
32,  whose  sole  complaint  was  a  pain  in 
the  chest  about  the  ensiform  cartilHge, 
with  occasional  pain  in  the  hack,  such  as 
might  have  been  due  to  any  trilling  cause. 
On  listening  to  his  chest  1  heard  a  well- 
marked  diast<jlic  bruit.' 

It  might  be  supposed  that  there  would 
often  be  a  difliculty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  to-and-li-o  sounds  of  pericardi- 
tis and  of  those  of  disease  at  the  aortic 
orifice.  And  for  my  own  part  I  believe 
that  this  difliculty  would  arise  oflener 
than  it  does,  were  not  for  the  very  difier- 
ent  clinical  liistory  and  course  and  other 
symptoms  belonging  severally  to  these 
two  diseases.  The  comparatively  super- 
ficial seat  of  pericardial  friction-sounds, 
their  want  of  definite  localization  at  the 
spots  where  valvular  murmurs  are  most 


'  A  very  striking  instance,  in  -which  the 
patient  discovered  tlie  murniur,  has  just  come 
under  my  notice  in  a  young  medical  man.  a 
friend  of  my  own.    On  January  23d,  1875, 
lie  had  gone  to  his  brother's  for  a  day's  shoot- 
ing ;  and  while  at  lunch,  he  noticed  a  strange 
noise,  which  he  thouglit  came  from  his  stom- 
ach.   He  forgot  all  about  it,  and  went  out 
shooting  for  two  hours.    After  dinner  he  lieard 
the  noise  again.  On  the  next  day,  while  stand- 
ing in  his  dining-room,  he  became  conscious 
of^a  loud  sound  in  his  chest;  and  liis  wife, 
who  was  tln-ee  or  four  feet  ofl",  heard  it  also. 
During  four  days  it  remained  audible  at  a 
distance.     He  consulted  a  medical  friend, 
who  discovered  valvular  disease.    Dr.  Wilks 
saw  him  two  weeks  afterwards,  and  kindly 
sent  him  to  me.    His  health  remained  per- 
fectly good.    He  would  not  have  known  that 
anything  was  the  matter  with  him,  except 
that  when  he  made  any  exertion  he  could 
feel  a  vibration  in  his  chest.   A  loud  diastolic 
murmur  was  audible  over  an  extensive  area. 
There  was  no  excessive  impulse;  but  the 
apex  heat  was  situated  below  the  sixth  rib  ; 
and  the  heart's  dulness  extended  downwards 
and  outwards  for  six  inches.    In  this  case  I 
think  it  is  dear  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  the  transitory  murmur  heard  at  a 
distance  from  the  patient's  body,  the  valve 
had  previously  been  diseased.    He  bad,  ho^y- 
ever  be<>n  apparently  in  perfect  health  :  .able 
to  ride,  shoot,  and  run  as  well  as  ever     J  lie 
only  sudden  effort  that  he  remembered  mak- 
iuK  on  the  dav  when  he  first  noticed  the  mur- 
mur was  that"  he  had  lifted  his  wife  out  of  a 
I  high  dog-oart;  but  this  he  had  done  many 
[  times  before. 
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marked,  their  intensification  by  pressure 
with  the  stethoscope,  and  their  faihug  to 
correspond  accurately  with  the  cardiac 
rhythm,  are  all  valuable  points  of  distmc- 
tiou  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  pure  ausculta- 
tion, I  think  that  doubt  would  sometunes 
be  admissible  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
have  occasionally  experienced  this  dith- 
culty,  especiallv  when  (as  in  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  at  an  advanced  age)  the 
presence  of  either  chronic  pericarditis  or 
disease  of  the  aortic  coats  would  accord 
with  the  other  features  of  the  case. 

The  diagnosis  between  a  presystolic 
and  a  diastolic  murmur  is  not  generally 
difficult  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  seat  and  quality  of  these  mur- 
murs respectively.    B  at  I  have  sometimes 
found  it  to  be  far  from  easy  ;  and  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  who   has  himself 
written  much  on  the  subject  of  heart  dis- 
ease, has  inforiuad  me  of  one  case  in 
which  he  confidently  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  presystolic  murmur,  but  in 
which  the  aortic  valves  proved  to  be  un- 
sound, while  the  mitral  valve  was  healthy. 
The  mistake  most  likely  to  happen  to  the 
unpractised  or  careless  auscultator  is  that 
of  supposing  the  murmur  of  aortic  regur- 
gitation, when  it  happens  to  be  loud  at 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  to  be  a  mitral 
regurgitant  bruit.    To  commit  this  error 
is  completely  to  misunderstand  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart  in  the  patient  under  exami- 
nation.   But  I  have  nevertheless  seen  it 
"committed  more  than  once.    Either  no 
pains  at  all  were  taken  to  determine  the 
period  of  the  ventricular  systole  ;  or  the 
radial  pulse  was  employed  as  a  guide  to 
it.    Now  it  has  been  already  stated  that 
in  aortic  incompetency  the  radial  pulse  is 
often  delayed,  so  as  to  be  almost  syn- 
chronous with  the  recoil  of  the  aorta ;  or, 
in  other  words,   with  the  regurgitant 
bruit.    Hence  by  feeling  the  wrist  in  cases 
of  this  kind  one  may  easily  mistake  a  dias- 
tolic for  a  systolic  murmur. 

It  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  an 
aortic  regurgitant  murmur  is  sometimes 
hard  to  detect.  I  well  remember  that, 
when  I  was  a  student,  I  had  very  great 
difficulty  in  hearing  the  murmur  in  more 
than  one  case  in  which  my  teachers  spoke 
confidently  of  its  presence.  And  I  now 
find  that  I  in  my  turn  discover  murmurs 
which  my  pupils  cannot  hear,  even  when 
I  tell  them  what  to  listen  for.  When  such 
a  murmur  is  once  heard,  it  often  seems  so 
distinct  that  one  wonders  that  one  could 
have  overlooked  it.  In  other  instances 
the  sound  is  really  very  slight,  and  it  is 
thus  drowned  by  any  little  noise,  although 
plainly  audible  at  night,  or  when  a  ward 
is  very  quiet.  Lately  I  had  a  patient 
under  my  care,  in  whom  the  existence  of 
an  aortic  i-egurgitant  murmur  was  matter 
of  the  most  lively  discussion.  I  was  sure 
that  I  had  heard  it  two  or  three  times, 


but  on  every  other  occasion  I  failed  to  de- 
tect it.  After  death  the  valves  were 
found  to  be  obviously  incompetent.  There 
is  of  course  no  relation  between  the  amount 
of  rellux  and  the  loudness  of  the  nmrmur. 

The  diagnosis  of  mitral  disease  is  far 
from  resting  on  so  satisiiictory  a  footing 
as  that  of  aortic  obstruction  and  regurgi- 
tation. We  may  first  take  the  compara- 
tively simple  case  of  mitral  stenosis.  I 
have  already  said  that  a  presystolic  mur- 
mur, when  heard  at  the  heart's  apex,  is 
pathognomonic  of  this  aifection.  But  we 
have  now  to  approach  the  subject  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  to  inquire 
in  what  proportion  of  cases  such  a  mur- 
mur is  audible.  Some  years  ago  I  col- 
lected for  the  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports  all 
the  instances  in  which  mitral  stenosis  was 
found  after  death  during  a  period  of  some 
years.  They  amounted  to  forty-seven  ; 
and  in  only  seven  (or  perhaps  six)  of  them 
had  a  presystolic  murmur  been  detected 
during  life.  It  is  true  that  from  them  a 
considerable  number  (fifteen  or  twenty) 
had  to  be  subtracted,  as  having  proved 
fatal  soon  after  admission,  or  as  having 
been  cases  of  surgical  disease  or  injury,  or 
as  having  in  some  other  way  failed  to 
atTord  an  opportunity  for  diagnosis.  But 
there  still  remained  at  least  three  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis  without  presystolic  mur- 
mur, to  one  in  Avhich  such  a  murmur  was 
recognized. 

At  that  time  the  whole  question  of  pre- 
systolic bruits  was  comparatively  a  new 
one  ;  and  I  thought  that,  with  further 
experience,  the  number  of  undiagnosed 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  would  diminish. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  appears  not 
to  be  the  case.  I  have  not  indeed  sub- 
mitted to  numerical  analysis  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  since  ray  paper 
was  written ;  but  my  impression  is  that, 
in  the  very  large  majority  of  the  cases  in 
Avhich  mitral  stenosis  is  found  after  death, 
there  is  no  record  of  the  presence  of  a 
presystolic  murmur  during  life.  Some 
observers,  I  know,  hope  to  reduce  this 
proportion  of  failures  in  diagnosis,  by  the 
more  frequent  detection  of  a  short  pre- 
systolic murmur  preceding  the  systolic 
murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation.  I  must 
confess  that  my  own  experience  in  this 
direction  has  not  hitherto  been  very  en- 
couraging. In  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  I  thought  I  had  detected  such  a 
second  murmur,  the  mitral  orifice  has 
been  found  after  death  of  its  natural  size. 

It  remains  to  add  that,  even  when  a 
presystolic  murmur  has  once  been  de- 
tected, it  may  often  cease  for  a  time  to  be 
audible,  or  even  altogether  disappear.  In 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the 
heart  is  beating  quickly  and  irregularly, 
it  is  almost  always  absent.  Thus,  at  first 
there  was  some  difliculty  in  verifying  the 
correctness  of  the  modern  view  witli  re- 
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gard  to  the  rliytlim  of  presystolic  mur-  | 
inur.s  by  pOBl-uiorLciin  evidencL' ;  iiiul  in  j 
tlie  niiijority  of  eases  tliat  liavu  ItTiniiiatcd 
fatally  soon  alter  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  j 
stenosis,  some  aecidental  eomplieation 
Ims  been  tho  cause  of  death.  Again, 
when  tlic  patient  is  prostrated  by  any  de- 
pressing intercurrent  disease,  tlu;  nun-nujr 
may  become  temporarily  inaudible,  re- 
turning with  convaleseenco.  Of  this  iJr. 
Sutton  has  related  a  eui)ital  instance.'  In 
other  cases,  no  murmur  can  be  heard  as 
long  as  the  patient  remains  perfectly 
quiet ;  but  muscular  exertion  or  cHbrfc 
soon  makes  it  audible.  Sometimes  even 
making  the  patient  sit  up  in  bed  will  bring 
out  a  presystolic  murmur  that  had  a  mo- 
ment before  been  absent ;  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  walk  two  or 
three  times  the  length  of  a  ward,  or  even 
go  quickly  upstairs.  One  can  never  safely 
assert  the  absence  of  a  presystolic  mur- 
mur when  one  has  cxaminccl  the  patient 
only  in  a  recumbent  posture.  It  may  be 
added,  parenthetically,  that  in  aortic 
stenosis  (the  chief  other  form  of  obstruc- 
tive disease  at  a  cardiac  orifice),  a  loud 
murmur  may  sometimes  be  brought  out 
by  making  the  patient  run  upstairs,  al- 
though none  had  pi-eviously  been  audible. 
I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  Dr. "Wilks.^ 

From  the  remarks  that  have  already 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
mitral  regurgitant  disease,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  there  can  be  no  question  here 
as  to  the  frequency  with  which  its  diag- 
nosis is  effected  during  life.  I  believe 
that  a  systolic  murmur,  louder  at  the  apex 
than  elsewhere,  and  audible  at  the  angle 
of  the  left  scapula,  proves  the  existence  of 
mitral  regurgitation ;  but  it  is  certainly- 
present  in  comparatively  few  of  the  cases 
that  are  connnonly  placed  in  this  categor3\ 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  large  residue  of  cases 
of  valvular  disease  in  which  cither  no 
murmur  is  audible  at  the  time  of  observa- 
tion, or  only  a  systolic  murmur,  confined 
to  the  apex.  These  cases  constitute  the 
sandy  desert  of  cardiac  pathology — not, 
indeed,  unexplored,  but  with  a  surface  so 
precarious  and  shifting  as  to  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  lajdng  down  of  roads  across 
it,  much  less  the  division  of  it  into  terri- 
tories by  fixed  boundary  lines.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  cases  in  question  do  not 
differ  at  all,  so  far  as  stethoscopical  evi- 
dence goes,  from  others  in  which  the 
presence  of  valvular  disease  is  altogether 
doubtful.  It  may  be  true  that,  since  ad- 
vanced  organic  changes  in  the  mitral 


J  Lond.  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  iv.  1807-08.  Tlio 
patient  wafl  very  much  weakened  hy  froqncnt 
vomiting  during  tho  time  when  the  murmur 
disappeared. 

2  Dr.  Walshe  taught  this  clinically  twcnty- 
fivo  years  ago.  See  his  "Diseases  of  tho 
Lungs  and  Heart,"  1851,  p.  217.— Editok. 


valve  almost  always  lead  to  stenosis,  the 
diagnosis  of  stenosis  becomes  exceedingly 
probable  in  any  case  wiiich  can  be  shown 
to  be  primarily  one  of  organic  disease  of 
tliis  valv(;.  J5ut  it  is  pnjcisely  here  that 
the  didiculty  arises  ;  and  for  such  cases  I 
think  that  the  diagnosis  of  "morbus  cor- 
dis" is  often  the  most  exact  that  can  be 
given. 

I  may  refer,  for  example,  to  a  series  of 
cases  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  hi.art  that  I 
liavc  recorded  in  the  Pathological  Trans- 
actions for  1874,  vol.  xxv.  p.  (>4.  In  sev- 
eral of  these  cases  there  was  a  systolic 
apex  murmur  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  at 
least  in  some  of  them,  the  mitral  valve 
was  really  inefficient,  since  the  fibroid 
change  oft(!n  invad(;d  one  of  its  fleshy  col- 
umns. Now,  during  life,  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  these  eases  from 
those  of  ordinary  "  mitral  regurgitant  dis- 
ease," and  even  in  the  other  cases,  in 
which  no  murmur  existed,  valvular  dis- 
ease might  really  have  existed,  and  been 
latent.  Since  my  cases  were  published, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  one 
positive  indication  of  the  presence  of 
fibroid  disease  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of 
any  affection  of  the  valves,  may  be  found 
in  its  resisting  treatment  with  greater 
obstinac}'.  AVhen  a  considerable  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  has  had  its 
muscular  substance  replaced  by  fibrous 
tissue,  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  remedies  which  would  be  useful 
in  a  case  of  valvular  disease  should  prove 
to  be  altogether  powerless. 

I  have  still  to  lay  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  watching,  with  great  care,  for  the 
occurrence  of  those  changes  in  valves  al- 
ready diseased  which  have  already  been 
described,  and  the  recognition  of  which  is 
so  important  for  purposes  of  prognosis. 
The  development  of  incompetency  in 
aortic  valves  that  had  hitherto  simply 
obstructed  the  onward  current,  the  pro- 
duction of  stenosis  in  a  mitral  valve  pre- 
viously the  seat  of  i-egurgitation  alone,  the 
rupture  of  the  chordai  of  a  diseased  mitral 
valve,  the  tearing  down  of  a  softened 
aortic  segment,  the  supervention  of  acute 
inflammation  in  valves  long  thickened, 
atheromatous,  or  calcified,  —  all  these 
might  probably  be  discovered  much  of- 
ten'cr  than  is  now  the  case,  were  the  phy- 
sician to  pay  more  regard  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  occurrence.  jSTor  should 
the  liability  to  intercurrent  pericarditis, 
and  to  the  development  of  changes  in  the 
heart's  muscular  tissue,  ever  he  forgotten 
by  those  who  would  have  their  diagnosis 
complete  for  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Pt^OGXOSIS.— To  determine  the  proba- 
ble duration  of  life  in  a  patient  affected 
with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the 
•chance  that  existing  symptoms  may  be 
felicved  or  removed,  is  generally  very 
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difficult ;  and  it  can  hardly  bo  discussed 
systematically  in  an  article  of  this  kind, 
since  it  requires  that  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  should,  one  after  another,  be 
taken  into  consideration.  But  some  lead- 
ing points  may  be  brielly  stated. 

And  in  the  first  place,  can  a  diseased 
valve  ever  recover  its  normal  structure 
and  functions  ?  In  reference  to  the  acute 
aft'ections  of  the  valves,  arising  hi  rheum- 
atic fever  or  in  chorea,  some  flicts  have 
already  been  adduced  which  indicate  that 
this  is  possible.  And  a  further  argument 
in  favor  of  the  same  view  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  in  each  of 
the  diseases  in  question  a  systolic  mur- 
mur is  heard,  Avhich  in  many  cases  disap- 
pears after  recovery.  If  such  a  murmur, 
when  audible  at  the  heart's  apex,  be  re- 
garded as  proof  that  the  mitral  valve  is 
affected,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  en- 
docarditis is  curable.  Such  an  opinion 
has,  in  fact,  been  recently  maintained  by 
Dr.  Peacock,  who,  in  an  analysis'  of  146 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  that  had  been 
under  his  care,  found  that  "the  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  recent  cardiac  complica- 
tion (which  he  states  to  have  consisted  in 
endocarditis  more  frequently  than  in  per- 
icarditis) entirely  cui-ed  was  41 '5  per 
cent."  But  the  conclusion,  of  course, 
depends  for  its  validity  upon  the  question 
whether  the  determination  of  the  cause  of 
the  murmur  is  accurate.  And  this  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  unreservedly. 

A  valve  once  alTectcd  with  chronic  dis- 
ease is  no  doubt  almost  always  damaged 
beyond  possibility  of  repair.  Thickened 
and  calcified  aortic  valves  can  never  again 
become  thin  and  supple.^  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  a  stenosed  mitral  orifice  can 
become  widened.  Friedreich  has  indeed 
suggested  that  in  young  subjects  this  may 
not  be  impossible  :  but  in  proof  of  it  he  can 
only  refer,  in  general  terms,  to  cases  in 
which  there  were  at  one  time  symptoms 
of  extreme  stenosis,  but  in  which  these 
gradually  diminished,  and  after  death  the 
mitral  orifice  was  found  capable  of  admit- 
ting two  fingers. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  thirty 
years  ago  the  most  practised  auscultators 
of  the  day  condemned,  as  the  victims  of 
organic  valvular  disease  that  would  soon 
destroy  them,  children  who  have  since 
grown  up  to  be  men  and  women,  and  who 
to  all  appearance  enjoy  excellent  health. 
It  is  prolmble  that  they  attached  too  ab- 
solute an  importance  to  the  existence  of  a 
murmur,  and  that  they  also  committed 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  louder  the 
raurnuu-,  the  worse  the  disease.  One 
cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact  that 


»  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  ii.  p.  221. 
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perhaps  suggests  that  oven  tliis  is  not  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question. 
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between  these  two  things  there  is  no  re- 
lation whatever.  The  prognosis  in  the 
cases  under  consideration  must  be  based 
not  upon  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
nmrmur,  but  upon  a  determination  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  disease  disturbs  the 
cii-culation  ;  or,  if  compensation  be  com- 
plete, upon  the  degree  of  increased  strain 
thrown  upon  the  heart. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  com- 
pensation is  in  many  cases  efiected  by 
dilatation  and  hypertroph}'  of  certain  of 
the  heart's  chambers.  According  to 
Jaksch  there  is  another  kind  of  compen- 
sation, consisting  in  conservative  changes 
in  the  valves  themselves,  which  absolutely 
prevent  diseases  of  the  valves  from  pro- 
ducing their  natural  consequences.  When 
one  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve  is  diseased, 
he  imagines  that  the  other  may  grow 
broader,  and  its  chordoB  may  lengthen 
until  it  meets  its  fellow.  When  one  aortic 
valve  is  puckered  up,  the  others  may 
gradually  become  deeper  and  wider,  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  gap.  The  change  last  men- 
tioned is  one  which  I  have  myself  seen  ; 
but  it  doubtless  occurs  only  in  very  young 
patients. 

It  has  already  been  stated  more  than 
once  that  in  valvular  diseases  of  the  lieart 
the  development  of  serious  symptoms  is 
often  very  long  delayed.  Dropsy  may 
first  show  itself  in  a  person  advanced  in 
years,  and  destroy  life  in  a  few  months  : 
but  the  mitral  disease  which  is  rightly  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  dropsy  may  be 
traceable  to  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever 
twenty  or  thirty  years  back  :  and  in  the 
interval  the  patient  may  either  have  had 
excellent  health,  or  may  always  have  suf- 
fered more  or  less  from  dyspnoea  on  exer- 
tion, which  has  shown  that  the  heart  was 
defective. 

It  is  a  question  discussed  by  almost  all 
writers  on  Heart  Diseases,  whether  a  pro- 
longed existence,  and  delay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  serious  symptoms  occur  in 
all  forms  of  valvular  disease  alike,  or  be- 
long especially  to  any  one  group  of  cases. 
Considerable  interest  Avould  indeed  attach 
to  the  determination  of  the  relative  prog- 
nosis of  the  various  affections  of  dif- 
ferent valves :  and  although  statistical 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
might  fairly  be  expected.  The  case  is  not 
so,  however.  According  to  one  of  the 
most  recent  French  writers,  Jaccoud.' 
stenoses  in  general  are  more  serious  than 
regurgitations :  and  mitral  stenosis  is 
more  so  than  aortic  stenosis.  Again, 
Friedreich,  the  author  of  perhaps  the 
latest  German  monograph,^  says  that  "as 


'  Trait6  de  Pathologie  Interne,  tome  i.  p. 
657. 

2  Krankheiten  des  Hevzens,  Handhuch  dor 
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a  mil!  llio  prof:nosi.s  in  obstructive  forms 
ol"  vaivulur  dihi-asc;  is  less  I'avoraMe,  and 
tlie  (luralion  of  life  siiortor,  in  oiwtructive 
tluin  in  regurgitant  allections."  Now, 
according  to  all  English  writers  this  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  Walshe  places  "  the 
chief  valvular  derangements  in  the  follow- 
ing descending  series  on  the  l)asis  of  their 
relative  gravity,— that  is,  estimatiu''  this 
gravity  not  only  bv  their  ultimate  lethal 
tendency,  but  by  the  amount  of  compli- 
cated miseries  they  inllict  :— Tricusi)id 
regurgitation  :  mitral  constriction  and  re- 
gurgitation :  aortic  regurtitation  ;  pulmo- 
nary constriction;  aortic  constriction." 
Thus  Dr.  Walshe  regards  aortic  stenosis 
as  admitting  of  a  far  better  prognosis 
than  aortic  regurgitation  :  and  Dr.  Pea- 
cock agrees  with  him,  stating  that  in  the 
former  disease  life  may  be  prolonged  for 
many  years,  and  a  large  amount  of  health 
and  vigor  be  enjoyed  ;  whereas  in  aortic 
incompetency  it  is  very  rare  to  find  life 
sustained  for  a  considerable  period.  Dr. 
Peacock,  indeed,  differs  from  Dr.  Walshc 
and  from  most  other  English  writers  in 
believing  the  prospects  of" longevity  to  be 
actually  less  in  persons  who  labor  under 
aortic  regurgitation  than  in  those  who 
have  mitral  disease.  I  confess  that  1  am 
unable  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  state- 
ments. It  is  evident  that  the  discrepancy 
i.^  in  great  part  due  to  the  uncertainty 
which  still  attaches  to  the  interpretation 
both  of  auscultatory  phenomena  and  of 
morbid  appearances.  I  have  shown  that, 
according  to  experience  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, aortic  stenosis,  without  regurgitation, 
is  far  more  rare  than  has  generally  been 
supposed :  and  certainly  it  would  not 
within  the  last  few  years  have  been  possi- 
ble to  make  any  observations  that  would 
have  allowed  of  a  numerical  comparison 
between  its  mortality  and  that  of  regurgi- 
tant disease  of  the  same  orifice.  The 
latter  disease,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  fatal  one.  I  find  from  the  clinical 
records  at  Guy's,  that  from  45  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  who  have  aortic  re- 
gurgitation die  within  the  comparatively 
short  period  during  which  (under  ordinary 
circumstances)  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
as  in-patients.  Put  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  fact  of  their  admittance 
implies  the  existence  of  severe  symptoms 
at  the  time  :  and  the  observations  in 
question  are  not  incompatible  Avith  the 
fact  that  the  disease  often  exists  for  a 
lengthened  period  before  such  symptoms 
show  themselves.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  changes  in  the  aortic  valves, 
allowing  regurgitation,  have  often  been 
found  in  persons  who  have  j^resented 
themselves  for  life  assurance,  or  in  the 
dead  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  killed 
by  accident.  Instances  of  this  kind  ap- 
pear to  be  fairly  comparable  with  the 
case,  on  which  Dr.  Peacock  lays  so  much 
stress,  of  a  woman,  ajt.  7ti,  who  died  of 


strangulated  hernia,  and  in  whom  two 
of  the  aortic  curtains  were  completely 
blended  into  one,  and  the  orifice  reduce'd 
to  a  mere  slit,  although  she  was  not 
known  to  have  had  any  symptom.s  of  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  Unless  we  agree  witli 
Dr.  Peacock  in  supptjsing  that  disease  of 
this  kind  always  originates  in  congenital 
malformation,  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  in  the  ease  in  question  the  disease 
had  (;xisted  longer  than  in  the  examples 
of  unsuspected  regurgitant  aortic  disease 
which  are  so  conmion.  Jiut  while  tlius 
criticizing  some  of  the  evidence  brought 
f(n-ward  in  proof  that  aortic  stenosis  is  a 
less  serious  disease  than  aortic  regurg- 
itation, I  nevertheless  believe  that  this  is 
really  the  case. 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  duration  of  life 
in  mitral  stenosis  and  mitral  regurgitation 
respectively.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
cases  included  under  the  latter  designa- 
tion present  no  one  pathological  lesion, 
but  rather  a  variety  of  more  or  less  allied 
conditions.  Many  cases  of  mitral  stenosis, 
with  marked  presystolic  murmur,  remain 
under  observation  for  some  j'cars,  and 
are  admitted  into  the  wards  again  and 
again,  without  the  symptoms  undergoing 
any  great  increase  of  severitj^  and  with- 
out there  being  at  an}'  time  reason  to  ap- 
prehend an  immediately  fatal  issue.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  M'ell  known  that 
the  systolic  nmrnmr  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion may  be  detected  by  auscultation  for 
j'cars  before  any  serious  sj'mptoms  show 
themselves. 

Lastly,  I  doubt  whether  anj'  data  exist 
from  which  one  could  accurately  deter- 
mine the  relative  gravity  of  regurgitant 
aortic,  and  of  regurgitant  mitral  disease. 
For,  in  addition  to  other  points  that  have 
already  been  noticed,  there  is  between 
these  two  affections  an  important  distinc- 
tion in  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  far 
more  constantly  traceable  to  a  past  at- 
tack of  rheumatic  fever  than  the  other. 
Hence,  while  one  can  often  with  confi- 
dence say,  in  the  case  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation, tiiat  the  cardiac  affection  began 
years  before,  when  the  patient  had  acute 
rheumatism,  one  is  commonlj'  obliged  to 
refer  the  commencement  of  aortic  disease 
to  the  date  when  the  patient  first  began 
to  suffer  from  definite  symptoms  of  heart- 
disease.  Now  it  is  certain  that  aortic 
disease  sometimes  exists  for  a  long  time 
without  any  symptoms  at  all ;  but  whether 
this  is  the  rule  or  the  exception  avc  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  mode 
of  death  which  appears  beyond  doubt  to 
occur  in  regurgitant  aortic  disease  far 
more  frequently  than  in  any  other  affec- 
tion of  the  cardiac  valves;  and  it  is  one 
which  for  many  persons  has  especial  ter- 
rors.—namely,  that  in  which  the  fatal 
termination  is  sudden.    It  is  a  curious 
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circumstance  that  the  contrary  is  stated 
by  C()rri<mu,   hi  the  interesting  paper 
which  is  ahnost  the  first  that  was  written 
on  tliis  subject.    In  permanent  patency 
of  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  lie  says,  '  the 
fatal  result  is  never  siulden.'"  "Under 
'proper  restrictions  the  patient  is  not  only 
able  to  lead  an  active  life  for  years,  but  is 
actually  benefited  by  doing  so."    All  re- 
cent writers,  however,  recognize  the  ten- 
dency to  the  occurrence  of  sudden  death 
in  the  disease  in  question.    Thus  Dr. 
Walshe  savs :'  "Taken  as  a  group,  val- 
vular impediments  cannot  fairly  be  cited 
as  frequent  causes  of  sudden  death  :  but 
tliere  is  one  among  the  number,  of  which 
the  tendency  to  kiU  instantaneously  is  so 
strong  that  the  fact  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  in  estimating  its  prognosis,  and 
that  is  aortic  regurgitation.  .  .  .  The 
manner  of  death  is  clearly  syncopal  :  but 
the  immediate  mechanism,  whether  me- 
chanical or  dynamic,  is  difficult  enough  of 
comprehension.    I  have   known  death 
take  place  during  the  act  of  walking,  of 
eating,  of  speaking,— while  the  patient 
Avas  emotionally  excited,  and,  per  contra, 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  perfectly  calm. ' ' 
Further  on.  Dr.  Walshe  appears  to  im- 
ply that  the  liability  to  sudden  death  is 
greater  when  the  heart  itself  is  perfectly 
healthy  than  when  it  presents  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  or 
other  morbid  changes.     But  in  this  he 
differs  from  Dr.  Peacock,  who  says''  that 
"in  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  most  I'C- 
markably  enlarged,  sudden  death  is  yet  of 
common  occurrence,"  and  who  cites  two 
instances  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  hearts 
weighed  40  oz.  and  46  oz.  respectively. 

"VVith  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  valves  believed  to  originate 
in  injury,  all  that  can  be  said  is  tliat  in 
recorded  cases  the  duration  of  life  has 
been  very  variable.  Dr.  Peacock  states 
that  the  period  of  death  in  the  different 
cases  of  injury  to  the  aortic  valves  col- 
lected by  him  was  "twenty-one  days, 
three  months  and  a  half,  thirteen  months, 
two  years,  twenty-seven  months,  and 
three  years  and  a  half :  and  two  persons 
were  still  surviving  after  five  months  and 
live  years  had  elapsed"  in  their  respec- 
tive cases.  "In  the  cases  of  rupture  of 
the  mitral  valve,  the  patients  lived  nine 
days,  and  twenty  months :  and  two  still 
survived  eighteen  months,  and  two  years, 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident." 

TREATarEKT.  —  The  prophylaxis  of 
acute  affections  of  the  cardiac  valves  be- 
longs to  the  treatment  of  those  diseases 
in  which  such  affections  are  most  apt  to 
arise  ;  and  if  endocarditis  can  really  be 
prevented  by  medicine,  this  is,  in  fact, 


1  Op.  cit.  p.  390. 

*  Croonian  Lectures,  p.  108. 


the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  in  question.  But  at  pres- 
ent I  do  not  know  that  one  can  really  say 
any  more  about  it  than  that  rest  should 
be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  chest 
should  perhaps  be  protected  from  cold  by 
a  layer  of  cotton-wool. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  preven- 
tion of  the  development  of  chronic  dis- 
ease in  valves  that  have  once  been  dam- 
a"-ed  by  acute  inllamniation.  I  have 
already  adduced  facts  which  tend  to  prove 
that  endocarditis  not  rarely  subsides  with- 
out leaving  any  injurious  effects  behind 
it ;  in  particular,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  rheumatic  intlammation  of 
the  aortic  valves  in  women  must  termi- 
nate in  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
structure  of  the  valves.  The  compara- 
tive immunity  of  the  female  sex  from  the 
more  remote  changes  which  so  frequently 
arise  in  the  male  sex  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  women  lead  less  active 
lives  than  men,  and  are  not  compelled  to 
endure  such  continuous  exertion,  or  to 
make  such  violent  muscular  efforts.  The 
plain  inference  is,  that  in  either  sex  the 
way  to  prevent  chronic  disease  of  the 
valves,  after  endocarditis  in  rheumatism 
or  chorea,  is  to  keep  the  patient  for  many 
months— or  even  some  years— as  perfectly 
as  possible  at  rest ;  to  insist  on  abstention 
from  violent  exercise,  athletic  sports  and 
games,  of  all  kinds;  to  direct  the  choice  of  a 
light,  sedentary  employment,  and  to  urge 
the  avoidance  of  all  emotional  excite- 
ment. General  hygienic  conditions  should 
at  the  same  time  be  carefully  attended  to. 
I  think,  too,  that  it  may  hereafter  be 
shown  that  medicines  are  useful.  I  have 
pointed  out  how  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  chronic  disease  of  the  valves  diller 
from  those  of  acute  endocarditis  ;  that 
the  vegetations  disappear,  but  that  the 
edges  of  the  valves  become  thickened  and 
fused  together.  Surely  it  is  possible  that 
iodide  of  potassium,  mercury,  or  arsenic, 
may  be  able  to  arrest  or  prevent  these 
changes,  as  much  as  those  which  belong 
to  certain  skin  diseases,  or  the  chronic 
inflammations  of  parts  accessible  to  the 
sight  or  touch  of  the  surgeon. 

Similar  principles  must  be  applied  in 
the  endeavor  to  prevent  those  forms  of 
valvular  disease  which  are  from  the  first 
of  gradual  origin.  A  A'ery  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  aortic  regurgitant  dis- 
ease that  occur  so  commonly  in  laboring 
men  past  middle  life,  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  men  have  gone  on  with  work 
involving  straining  efforts,  Avhich  can  with 
safety  be  made  only  by  younger  individ- 
uals, whose  tissues  are  still  elastic  and 
supple.  Dr.  Peacock  and  Dr.  Allbutt 
have  indeed  shown  that  such  diseases  of 
the  cardiac  valves  frequently  occur  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  than  has  generally 
been  supposed  ;  but  even  then  they  arc 
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perhaps  favored  by  Kome  particular  dia-  I 
tlieliu  foiiditioii,  or  by  habiUial  oxceKKivc;  j 
iiuliili,'uii(;i;  ill  iilcoliolif  driiitcs,  wliicb  \m)-  i 
inoUiH  dijgtMieralivc)  cliaiiireH  in  llii!  liKsuert. 
It  may  licreafter  Ijc  poKHiblo  Tor  tlu;  jjliy- 
sician  to  scluct  curtain  individuals  as  cs- 
iiL'cially  liable  to  Hullor  from  the  harder 
kinds  of  labor,  anil  to  reconnnend  for 
them  less  arduous  employments.  Among 
the  higher  classes,  again,  chronic  disease 
of  the  cardiac  valves  ajjpears  very  fre- 
quently to  hv.  due  to  men  forgetting  that 
tlit^y  are  advancing  in  years,  and  to  their 
continuing  to  take  violent  exercise  long 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  lit  for  it. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  profes- 
sional men,  whoso  hal)its  arc  generally  ' 
sedentary,  and  who,  during  an  occasional 
holiday,  often  run  great  riisks.  The  phy- 
sician should  always  be  on  the  lookout 
for  tlie  earliest  signs  of  tissue-degenera- 
tion in  such  persons,  and  should  be  ready 
to  Avarn  them  of  the  necessity  that  they 
should  avoid  too  great  exertions  or  strain- 
ing ellbrts.  It  is  no  longer  believed  that 
the  signs  in  question  are  an  early  arcus 
senilis,  and  the  fact  that  the  hair  has 
turned  prematurely  gray  ;  and  I  am  my- 
self inclined  to  doubt  whether  tortuosity 
of  the  temporal  arteries,  or  an  apparent 
rigidity  of  the  radial  arteries  to  the  touch, 
is  to  be  much  relied  on,  as  indicative  of 
degeneration  of  those  vessels  ;  but,  taken 
■with  other  points,  they  are  probably  of 
A'alue ;  and  it  seems  tliat  the  sphygmo- 
graph  may  here  lend  very  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

Even  when  valvular  disease  is  fairly  es- 
tablished, the  prophylactic  measures  al- 
ready referred  to  by  no  means  cease  to  be 
applicable.  Probably  such  disease  is  al- 
most always  prof/ressu'e ;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, liable  to  become  complicated  at  any 
period  of  its  course  by  the  suijervention 
of  acute  endocarditis. 

But  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
cardiac  valves,  properly  so  called,  reduces 
itself  to  the  treatment  of  their  effects. 
To  these  we  must  therefore  refer  in  brief 
detail. 

1.  Very  little,  and  perhaps  nothing,  is 
known  of  any  effectual  treatment  for  the 
contamination  of  the  blood  with  morbid 
materials,  which  is  so  apt  to  occur  in  the 
more  acute  forms  of  valvular  disease,  or 
for  the  occurrence  of  embolism  in  the 
larger  vessels.  Quinine  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  in  the  former  condition,  and 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  service  ;  but 
Lancereaux  observes  that  its  failure  has 
often  been  demonstrated  in  cases  that  had 
been  mistaken  for  ague,  and  had  there- 
fore been  treated  with  this  drug.  The 
mineral  acids  are  recommended  by  Fried- 
reich. I  am  not  aware  that  any  evidence 
is  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  use  of  the  sul- 
phites or  hyposulphites,  as  recommended 
by  PoUi  in  septic  conditions,  but  I  should 


conceive  that  there  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
chance  that  they  might  be  useful  in  the 
ciises  under  consideration  than  in  the 
specific  fevers  against  which  they  have 
chiefly  been  employed.  Cases  in  which 
"typiioid"  symptoms  occur,  with  hemor- 
rhages into  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, &c.,  are  probably  of  necessity 
filial  ;  and  it  is  almost  uselcKS  to  adminis- 
ter tiie  ammonia,  etlier,  and  nmsk,  which 
are  generally  recommended,  and  which 
at  once  suggest  themi-elves  to  the  mind  as 
the  drugs  that  can  he  most  appropriately 
given. 

When  there  is  evidence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  embolism  in  any  particular  ar- 
tery, it  is  possiljle  that  the  adminisli-ation 
of  ammonia,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Kicliard- 
son,'  may  favor  the  solution  of  the  congu- 
1  urn— if  indeed  he  is  right  in  attributing 
success  to  this  treatment  m  cases  of  fibri- 
nous deposition  Avithin  the  lieart.  The 
plan  which  he  recommends  is  the  admin- 
istration of  ten-minim  doses  of  the  liquor 
anmionia;  in  iced  water,  every  hour,  with 
three  to  five-grain  doses  of  the  iodide  of 
potas-sium  everj-  alternate  hour. 

2.  The  changes  which  diseases  of  the 
cardiac  valves  induce  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  in  the  several  chambers 
of  the  heart,  are  capable  of  being  modi- 
fied in  a  very  remarkable  degree  by  va- 
rious medicines  and  modes  of  treatment ; 
and  to  these  we  must  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion, following  as  far  as  possible  the  same 
order  which  was  adopted  in  the  account  of 
these  changes  given  in  pages  894  to  404. 

In  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  so  long 
as  the  state  of  the  ventricle  is  such  as 
perfectly  to  compensate  for  the  valvular 
defect,  medicinal  treatment  is  scarcely 
applicable.  Patients  admitted  into  an 
hospital  sometimes  lose  all  their  sym]i- 
tonis  as  a  consequence  of  the  rest  which 
they  obtain,  and  which  is  so  essential  to 
them.  The  avoidance  of  all  violent  or 
straining  efforts  should  in  fact  be  insisted 
on  in  tliis,  even  more  than  in  other  forms 
of  cardiac  disease,  on  account  of  the 
marked  tendency  to  sudden  death,  which 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

For  the  less  severe  effects  of  aortie  re- 
gurgitant disease,  the  slighter  degree  of 
malaise  and  discomfort  caused  bj-  it, 
senega  is  the  common  remedy.  It  is  diffi- 
cult "to  say  how  this  drug  acts  ;  and  as 
ammonia  is  generally  given  with  it,  this 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  really  effi- 
cient remedy.  I  have,  however,  repeatedly 
prescribed  it  alone,  and  patients  have 
sometimes  declared  that  it  has  given  them 
distinct  relief  I  am  therefore  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  is  of  yalue,  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  late  Dr.  Barlow  (a  physician  of 
much  experience  in  such  matters)  used  to 
teach  that  in  many  cases  only  moderate 
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doses  could  be  borne.  The  dose  usually  I 
given  is  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the 
infusion,  with  or  witliout  half  a  drachm 
or  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  perhaps 
the  same  quantity  of  the  aromatic  spirits 
of  annnonia,  or  live  grains  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

"When  compensation  fails  in  aortic  re- 
gurgitant disease,  Ave  have  seen  that 
efiects  are  developed  which  are  identical 
with  those  that  occur  in  mitral  disease. 
They  require  the  same  treatment,  which 
I  shall  describe  in  the  next  paragraph. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  "mitral 
disease"— using  that  term  for  the  moment 
in  its  widest  sense — the  primary  point  is 
the  due  regulation  of  the  contractions  of 
the  left  ventricle,  for  which  we  have  in 
duiUaUa  a  remedy  of  wonderful  power. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  change 
has  t;iken  place  in  our  views  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  this  herb,  and  our  knowledge  is 
very  mush  more  accurate  than  it  for- 
merly was.  The  older  opinion  was  that 
it  enfeebled  the  power  of  the  heart,'  and 
therefore  that  dangerous  effects  might  in 
certain  cases  follow  its  administration, 
from  its  tendency  to  cause  fatal  syncope. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Withering  in  the  last 
century  stated  it  to  be  most  useful  in 
those  cases  of  dropsy  in  which  the  pulse 
was  feeble  or  intermitting,  declaring  also 
that  it  seldom  succeeded  in  men  with  a 
tight  and  cordy  pulse.  But  its  good  ef- 
fects in  such  cases  were  attributed  to  its 
diuretic  action,  not  to  its  having  any 
power  of  strengthening  a  feeble  heart. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  action  of 
digitalis  on  the  heart  is  in  fact  that  of  a 
tonic.  The  proofs  of  this  are  varied.  In 
cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  the  car- 
diac pulsations  can  be  watched  after  ex- 
posure of  the  organ,  digitalis  causes  spasm 
of  the  left  ventricle,  beginning  at  isolated 
points  in  its  wall,  and  finally  "affecting  its 
whole  substance,  so  that  its  beats  cease, 
and  it  remains  rigidly  contracted  and 
white.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Steven- 
son, I  some  years  ago  peiformed  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  frogs,  in  which  this 
result  was  uniformly  observed. ^  In  the 
higher  animals  it  is  less  easy  to  study  di- 
rectly tlie  action  of  digitalis  on  the  heart, 
but  according  to  Fothergin,"  Handfield 
Jones  and  EuUer  have  noMced  similar 
effects  as  regards  the  state  of  the  heart 
after  death  in  mammals. 

The  present  doctrine  with  regard  to 
digitalis,  then,  is  that  it  strengthens  the 
heart's  contractions.   It  is  true'that  when 


«  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  4th  ed.,  1855,  vol 
ii.  p.  536. 

2  Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  1865  ;  Guy's  IIosp. 
Rop.  1866. 

'  "Digitalis:  its  mode  of  action  and  its 
Tise,"  1871. 


very  large  doses  are  given,  the  pulse  may 
become  weak,  frequent,  and  intermittent ; 
but  tliis  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ventricle  is  in  a  state  of  spasm, 
and  therefore  that  its  beats  are  imperfect, 
and  throw  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
into  the  arteries. 

Thus  the  cases  of  heart  disease  in  which 
digitalis  is  most  useful  are  those  in  which 
the  organ  beats  feebly  and  irregularly,  in 
which  a  condition  of  "asystolie"  exists, 
and  in  which  the  pulse  presents  the 
spliygmographic  characters  indicated  at 
p.  745.  In  such  cases  the  action  of  the 
remedy  is  to  diminish  the  frequency  of 
the  cardiac  pulsations,  to  make  them  reg- 
ular, and  to  increase  their  force. 

Among  affections  of  the  cardiac  valves, 
"mitral  I'egurgitant  disease"  is  that  one 
which  most  commonly  presents  the  indi- 
cations for  the  administration  of  digitalis ; 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  great  relief  is  afforded  by  the  rem- 
edy ;  the  symptoms  may  for  a  time  be 
entirely  removed,  and  the  patient  restored 
to  a  state  of  apparent  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  useless  and  perhaps 
injurious  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis ;  for 
the  left  ventricle  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
this  affection  generally  contracts  regularly 
and  with  due  force,  as  is  apjDarent  from 
the  normal  character  of  the  pulse.  At  a 
later  period  in  the  course  of  mitral  steno- 
sis, digitalis  is  often  very  useful ;  but  the 
physical  characters  of  the  diseases  are 
then  less  distinctive  ;  it  is  often  difficult 
or  even  impossible  to  determine  its  exact 
nature.  Again,  in  aortic  regurgitation, 
when  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  is  car- 
rying on  the  circulation  vigorously,  digi- 
talis often  aggravates  all  the  symptoms  \ 
and  if  the  patient  should  die  suddenly,  it 
is  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  caused 
the  fatal  result,  a  charge  which  cannot  be 
refuted,  and  is  probably  often  justly  made 
against  the  drug.  But  Dr.  "llinger  has 
shown  that  the  existence  of  aortic  dis- 
ease does  not  contraindicate  the  use  of 
digitalis,  if  the  symptoms  suggest  its  ad- 
ministration. When  there  is  dilatation  of 
the  heart  (rather  than  hypertrophy),  and 
the  pidse  is  feeble,  frequent,  fluttering, 
and  (above  all)  irregular,  it  maj'  be  given 
Avith  a  fair  expectation  that  it  Avill  afford 
relief. 

The  dose  of  digitalis  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  ;  a  drachm  of  the  infusion  is 
enough  to  begin  with,  or  five  or  ten  min- 
ims of  the  tincture.  According  to  Dr. 
Fotherf>ill,  the  injurious  effects  of  digitalis 
in  aortic  disease,  Avith  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  may  be  avoided  by  employ- 
ing very  minute  doses,  Avhich  aviU  in  such 
cases  do  as  much  good  as  is  produced 
under  ordinary  circumstances  by  larger 
quantities  of  the  remedy. 

It  is  doubtful  Avhethcr  any  other  reme- 
dies are  capable  of  exerting  the  same  ac- 
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tion  as  tlij^italis  on  the  diseixsctl  liunian  I 
luarl.  Dr.  SLuvoiisoii  and  1  IVjuiul  tliat 
S(|uill  ami  twi)  specioH  oi"  hcUcborun  (//. 
viriilis  and  n.'ycr)  produced  Uu;  wanic  pe- 
culiar edei'ts  in  tlio  hcallliy  frog.  Vcru- 
truiii  luride  is  often  8upi)0Hed  to  resenible 
digitalis  in  this  respect ;  and  in  Anierica 
it  has  l)een  largely  used  to  diminish  the 
l're<iuoncy  of  the  heart's  beats.  But  in 
frogs  its  action  is  the  very  opposite  of 
that  of  digitalis;  it  rather  resembles  aco- 
nite, paralyzing  the  heart,  which,  when 
it  stops,  is  dilated  and  of  a  deep  purple 
color. 

The  treatment  for  the  haclcward  effects 
of  diseases  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  must 
of  course  aim  at  reducing  the  increased 
tension  in  the  pulmonary  and  venous  sys- 
temic vessels,  upon  which  these  effects 
depend.     And  there  are  two  principal 
ways  in  which  this  can  he  done.  The 
first  is  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  ve- 
nous hlood  by  venesection,  leeches,  or  cup- 
ping.   Now,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the' fact  that  blood  is  forced  into  the  veins 
from  the  capillaries  in  a  continuous  sti-eam, 
we  shall  not  at  lirst  suppose  that  much 
benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  i'rom  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  one  part 
of  the  venous  system.  It  seems  like  taking 
a  cupful  of  water  from  a  pail  that  is  run- 
ning over  with  the  supply  from  a  spring. 
We  cannot  helxJ  imagining  that  the  veins 
will  almost  instantly  become  again  dis- 
tended.   But  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  such  a  supposition  is  erro- 
neous.   Thus  the  hsemoptysis  which  ac- 
companies pulmonary  apoplexy  often  re- 
lieves the  patient's  breathing  for  several 
daj'S  or  even  weeks ;  -and  nausea  and 
vomiting,  due  to  congestion  of  the  stom- 
ach, are  frequently  removed  for  a  consid- 
erable time  by  an  attack  of  hajmatemesis. 
It  is  clear  that  the  relations,  as  regards 
tension,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  cir- 
culating system  can  be  nmcli  more  stead- 
ily maintained  than  one  would  at  first 
sight  have  imagined.     Equally  decided 
are  the  therapeutical  proofs  of  the  same 
fact.   The  withdrawal  of  a  small  quantity 
of  venous  blood  is  often  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  in  cases  of  heart 
disease.    Perhaps  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample that  I  can  cite  is  one,  recorded  by 
Dr.  Dickins(m,'  of  a  man  who  had  rup- 
tured almost  all  the  chordfE  of  the  poste- 
rior flap  of  the  mitral  valve.    "This  pa- 
tient was  frequently  relieved  temporarily 
by  the  abstraction  of  blood.    He  was  fre- 
quently cupped,  always  with  apparent  re- 
lief of  the  dyspn(jea  and  distress.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  sufferings,  when, 
though  there  was  much  cardiac  action, 
the  pulse  was  nearly  imperceptible,  and 
the  patient  was  approaching  a  condition 
of  collapse,  with  much  dyspnoea  and  blue- 


'  Path.  Trans,  xx.  p.  151. 


ness  of  the  face,  eight  ounces  of  blood 
were  tak(;n  by  venesection,  with  innne- 
diate  and  decided  rerK;f,  the  pulse  recov- 
ering itself  as  the  blood  llcnved,  while  the 
distress  of  the  patient  was  nmch  lessened. 
The  improvement,  however,  was  only 
temporary.  The  patient  died  the  follow- 
ing night." 

The  extreme  gravity  of  the  lesion  in 
this  case  seems  to  render  it  worthy  of 
being  quoted.  If  the  removal  of  ijlood 
could  give  relief  when  one-half  of  the  mi- 
tral valve  "  had  lost  all  valvular  action, 
and  swung  uselessly  from  its  base,"  there 
is  hardly  any  case  in  Avhich  one  need  de- 
spair of  its  doing  good.  In  the  ordinary 
forms  of  valvular  disease  it  is  often  use- 
ful, and  the  relief  afforded  by  it  is  some- 
times maintained  for  several  days,  or  even 
weeks,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  opera- 
tion of  other  remedies.  The  application 
of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  relieves  the 
sickness  and  nausea  due  to  congestion  of 
the  stomach  ;  probably  they  would  be  still 
more  useful  if  aioplied  near  the  anus. 

The  other  method  of  relieving  the  en- 
gorged pulmonary  and  venous  systemic 
circulation  is  by  removing,  not  blood 
itself,  but  its  Avateiy  part  alone  ;  in  other 
words  by  giving  purgatives  and  diuretics. 
Among  the  former  remedies,  the  hydra- 
gogues  are  of  course  to  be  preferred  ; 
jalap,  or  even  elaterium,  scammony,  sa- 
lines, &c.  As  regards  diuretics,  it  has 
already  been  observed  that  one  of  the 
principal  indications  of  the  favorable  ac- 
tion of  digitalis  is  its  increasing  the  flow 
of  urine,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  theory  of  its  action,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact.  Other  remedies  which 
are  supposed  to  act  as  diuretics  in  the 
diseases  under  consideration  are  squill, 
juniper,  broom,  and  cream  of  tartar.  Co- 
paiba is  sometimes  very  useful.  I  have 
notes  of  one  ease  of  mitral  disease  which 
had  previously  resisted  various  kinds  of 
treatment,  and  in  which  ascites  and  ana- 
sarca rapidly  vanished  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  simple  copaiba  mixture.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  gratification  of  the 
patient  as  the  loops  of  string  that  held 
his  trousers  together  soon  became  unne- 
cessary, and  the  buttons  themselves  had 
to  be  moved  again  and  again,  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  rapidly-decreasing  girth  of  his 
belly.  Dr.  Wilks  has  recently  found  the 
resin  of  copaiba  no  less  eflcctual,  as  it  is 
certainly  more  pleasant. 

3.  The  third  group  of  effects  of  disease 
of  the  cardiac  valves— the  symptoms  sub- 
jectively experienced  by  the  patient— are 
frequently  capable  of  great  relief  by  med- 
ical treatment,  but  too  often  resist  all  the 
physician's  cflbrts,  and  make  the  termi- 
nation of  a  ease  of  this  kind  almost  more 
distressing  and  painful  than  that  of  any 
other  disease. 
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The  obvious  remedies  for  dyspnoea,  pal- 
pitation, and  the  sense  of  pressure  and 
woi"ht  in  the  epiij;astriuni,  arc  the  ethers 
and^annuonia,  especially  when  coinbined 
with  dioitalis,  ii'the  nature  of  the  disease 
should  he  such  as  to  indicate  its  employ- 
ment The  application  of  a  large  bella- 
donna plaster  to  the  cardiac  region  often 
gives  considerable  relief  to  local  pain  and 
to  palpitation. 

Hyoscyamus  is  commonly  given  as  an 
anodyne"  in  these  cases  ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  do  very  much  good.  Opium  is 
generally  said  to  be  inadmissible,  or  to  be 
used  only  with  great  caution.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  the  sub- 
cutaneous inieetion  of  morphia  may  be 
employed  with  safety,  and  with  the  most 
marked  results.  Its  use  has  been  espe- 
cially advocated  by  Dr.  Allbutt.'  He 
uses  the  hydrochlorate,  in  doses  of  one- 
tenth  to  one-third  of  a  grain.  It  is  espe- 
cially useful,  he  says,  in  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  ''when  the  head  is  full  of 
venou°  blood,  and  distress  and  stupor 
seem  striving  together.  An  injection  of 
morphia  three  or  four  times  a  week,  by 
tranquillizing  the  heart,  and  allowing  the 
circulation  to  recover  its  freedom,  sets 


free  also  the  organs  that  arc  oppressed. 

.  Directly  and  immediately  the  in- 
jection seems  to  allect  the  chest  almost 
"alone.  The  fticc  generally  becomes  less 
turgid,  and  its  expression  calmer.  The 
hea°t  becomes  tranquil  and  rhythmical. 

.  The  insufferable  praicordial  dis- 
tress ceases.  .  .  .  The  quick,  shallow, 
anxious  cardiac  dyspnoea  gives  way  to  a 
deeper,   slower,   and  easier  movement. 

.  The  patient,  who  has  been  toss- 
ing in  misery,  feels  the  first  tranquil  sleep 
lie°has  enjoyed  for  weeks." 

The  attacks  of  angina-like  pain,  winch 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  symptoms 
in  many  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  re- 
quire essentially  the  treatment  of  neu- 
ralgias. I  have  more  than  once  found 
the°regular  administration  of  arsenic  able 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The  parox- 
ysms themselves  are  often  arrested  by 
the  inhalation  of  ten  drops  of  nitrite  of 
amyl,  or  of  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  ;  or 
again  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
inorphia.  In  one  case  that  I  saw— in 
which  all  these  were  used  in  succession— 
the  patient  preferred  the  morphia,  as  giv- 
ino-  him  the  highest  amount  of  relief. 
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Synonym. — Phthisis  of  the  Heart  (old 
writers). 

Definition. — Diminution  in  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  heart,  consequent  on 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  muscular 
tissue  contained  in  its  walls.  Of  these 
characters  the  diminution  in  weight  is 
the  most  important.  An  atrophied  heart, 
according  to  the  common  use  of  the  term, 
is  one  the  weight  of  which  is  less  than 
the  average  weight  for  a  person  of  the 
same  stature.  It  is  said  that,  in  very 
rare  instances,  a  heart,  the  total  muscular 
tissue  of  which  is  lessened,  and  the  weight 
below  the  normal,  may  be  larcrer  than 
natural,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  its 
cavities.  The  occurrence  of  such  instances 
IS,  by  some  authorities,  denied.  If  they 
occur,  dilatation  is  their  conspicuous  fea- 
ture, and  they  come  more  accurately  un- 
der that  head.  Diminished  bulk  remains 
a  character  of  those  forms  of  atrophy 

'  Practitioner,  ill.  p.  342. 


which  may  most  conveniently  be  ronpid- 
ered  under  this  designation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  may  be  lessened  in  quantity,  may 
have  undergone  atrophy,  when  there  is 
increase  of  other  elements  iu  the  cardiac 
wall.  In  such  cases  the  weisjht  of  the 
heart  is,  as  a  rule,  not  diminished,  and 
these  instances  arc  considered  under  the 
head  of  the  special  decrenerations.  Only 
those  rare  examples  will  be  here  alluded 
to  in  which  the  weight  of  a  heart  so 
changed  is  less  than  normal. 

History. —  The  important  functions 
always  attributed  to  the  heart  rendered 
its  atrophy  a  more  anomalous  condition, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  earlier  observers,  than 
its  enlai'ffement.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
this  condition  early  attracted  attention. 
Pliny  states  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  noted 
its  occurrence.  Riolanus  alluded  to  it, 
and  ascribed  it  to  deficiency  of  the  peri- 
cardial fluid.  A  well-marked  case  was 
recorded  by  Soumain  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  last  century.'    Senac,  in  1740,  de-  [ 
seribL'd  it  (;iircl'ully  in  liis  Ircatisc  on  tlie  j 
lieart,' wliicii  pi-obaliiy  remains  Llie  iongowt 
luonograpli  yet  written  on  eardiac  iuia- 
toniy  and  pathology.    Allan  UurnH,  in  j 
18U9,  descriljed  some  very  characteristic 
examples.'    It  is  not  mentioned  by  Cor- 
visart,  who  wrote  nearly  at  the  same 
time.    Merat,  in  ISl."?/  alluded  to  seve- 
ral instances  which  he  had  seen,  and  Jier- 
tin,  in  18-24,  gave  a  Cull  occount  of  it, 
while  by  bis  editor,  liouillaud,''  varieties 
■were  sul)sequcntly  discrinunated,  which 
have  since  been  recognized  by  most  writers 
on  the  suljject. 

Varieties. — Forms  of  cardiac  atrophy 
have  been  distinguished  corresponding  to 
the  varieties  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. 
Thus,  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  heart 
due  to  mere  attenuation  of  the  walls,  the 
cavities  remaining  of  normal  size,  was 
termed  by  IBouillaud,  simple  atrophy. 

Reduction  in  size  of  the  heart,  with 
diminution  in  the  size  of  its  cavities,  so 
that  they  still  bear  the  normal  proportion 
to  the  heart,  is  the  concentric  atropthy  of 
Bouillaud  and  Walshe,"  the  simpAe  atrophy 
of  Hay  den.' 

Attenuation  of  the  cardiac  walls  and 
diminished  weight  of  the  heart,  with  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  cavities,  is  the 
eccentric  atrophy  of  Bouillaud,  Fcirster, 
Walshe,  and  others.  These  cases,  as  just 
stated,  came  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  dilatation,  llayden  applies  the 
term  "eccentric  atrophy"  to  a  condition 
of  heart,  examples  of  which  must  be  very 
rare,  in  which  the  walls  are  attenuated, 
the  whole  heart  smaller,  but  the  cavities 
larger  than  normal.  As  concentric 
atrophy"  he  classes  hearts  which  are 
smaller  than  normal,  have  the  walls  rela- 
tively thickened,  and  the  cavities  ^.'educed 
in  capacity.  This  variety  was  described 
by  Merat  in  1813.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  either  of  these  two  varieties  has 
any  real  existence  :  they  probably  repre- 
sent only  states  of  contraction  or  relaxa- 
tion in  atrophied  hearts.  Chomel  distin- 
guished two  varieties  according  to  the 
cause  of  the  atrophy — the  congenital  and 
accidental.^ 


'  Relation  de  I'oiiverture  d'une  femme 
prpsqno  s.ans  coeur.    Paris,  1728. 

2  Traitd  de  la  Structure  rlu  Cocur,  de  son 
notion  ot  de  ses  maladies.  Paris,  1749,  torn, 
ii.  p.  393. 

'  Allan  Burns,  Ob.sorvatioiis  on  Diseases  of 
the  Heart.    Edinlmrfch,  1809,  p.  110. 

*  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M6dicales,  Art. 
Crenr. 

6  Traits  cliniquc  dos  Maladies  du  Cocur. 
2'oine  edition.    Paris,  1841. 

5  Diseases  of  tlie  Heart  and  Great  Vessels. 
Fourth  edition.    London.  1873,  p.  2T6. 

7  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  1875,  p.  585. 

8  Dictionnaire  on  30  volumes. 


[Allied  to  cardiac  atrophy,  is  atony  of 
the  heart ;  U'nding,  of  course,  towards 
atrophy.  This  is  met  with,  sometimes, 
as  a  result  of  overwork,  producing  cardiac 
exhaustion.  During  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  cases  of  this  kind  were  ob- 
served and  reported  upon,  about  the  same 
time,  by  Drs.  Stille,  Da  Costa,  and  my- 
self,' as  seen  and  treated  in  U.  H.  (ieneral 
Hospitals  in  riiiladeliihia.  S(jldiers  who 
had  been  (])articidarly  in  the  "peninsular 
campaign"  of  McClellan  in  Virginia)  ex- 
posed to  severe  over-exertion  in  march- 
ing, with  deficiency  both  of  rest  and  food, 
were  rendered  unfit  for  duty,  without  evi- 
dence of  any  organic  diseas-e.  In  these 
cases,  the  pulse  was  small,  abnoi'mally 
rapid  (85  to  100  beats  per  nnnute)  when 
quite  at  rest,  and  greatly  accelerated  (up 
to  120  or  130)  even  by  sliglit  exertion, 
such  as  walking  slowly  across  a  room. 
Any  considerable  eflbrt  would  cause  dys- 
pna'a  and  genci-al  disti-ess.  On  physical 
examination,  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  found  to  be  feeble.  Dulness  of  reso- 
nance upon  percussion  was  not  unusually 
extended.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  were 
not  altered,  except  in  the  diminution  of 
the  duration  and  force  of  the  first  sound, 
making  it  more  than  normally  like  the 
second  sound. 

From  the  absence  both  of  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  to  prove  the  existence  of 
any  ordinary  form  of  heart  disease,  some 
of  these  patients  were,  under  medical  in- 
S]Dection,  suspected  of  malingering. 
When  sent  back  to  dutj^  however,  a  short 
time  sufficed  to  show  their  real  disability. 
Ilest  for  a  considerable  period  with  good 
food  and  tonics  resulted  in  gradual  im- 
provement. No  fatal  case  occurred  to 
give  opportunity  for  autopsj'. 

"Irritable  heart"  is  the  expression  pre- 
ferred by  some  who  have  studied  these 
cases,  to  describe  their  condition.  Myers,' 
Parkes,  and  others  have  noticed  in  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  army  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  functional  disorders  of  the  heart 
than  exists  in  the  same  class  of  men  in 
civil  life.  Faulty  accoutrements  are  rea- 
sonably blamed  for  this.  Some  of  the 
oases  described  by  these  authors  recall  the 
historv  of  those  just  mentioned,  as  exam- 
ples of  cardiac  exhaustion  and  atony. 

It  is  not  hard  to  account  for  the  patho- 
genv  of  such  an  affection.  Increase  of  the 
work  imposed  upon  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart  is  familiarly  known,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  to  produce  hyper- 
trophy. This  follows  the  general  law  of 
muscular  exercise  and  nutrition.  But, 
when  overwork  of  the  heart  is  compelled, 
as  by  rapid  marching,  with  accoutre- 

[•  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jnly, 

1804.1  „  ^ 

r«  Prize  Essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
among  Soldiers.    Loudon,  1870.] 
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ments,  etc.,  to  carry,  for  many  days,  per- 
haps weeks,  together,  and,  at  the  same 
tune,  not  only  Uttle  chance  is  lel't  ibr 
sleep,  but  food  is  deticient  in  quantity  and 
quality,  instead  of  increase  of  power,  ex- 
haustion must  result.  The  time  required 
for  recovery  of  the  tone  and  energy  of  the 
heart,  under  such  circumstances  may  be 
extended  through  several  months.— II.] 

Causes.— Smallness  of  heart  may  be  a 
congenital  or  an  acquired  condition. 

A?  C'onyenilal  atrophy  is  usually  well 
marked.  The  heart  of  an  adult  other- 
wise free  from  disease  may  not  exceed 
that  of  a  child  six  or  seven  years  old,  as 
in  an  example  mentioned  by  Allan  Burns. 
The  immediate  causes  of  this  condition 
are  unknown.  Hereditary  intlueuce  has 
not,  hitherto,  been  traced.  It  is  said  to  be 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 
The  subjects  of  it  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects well  formed,  but  sometimes  it  has 
appeared  to  be  part  of  a  more  general 
arrest  of  development,  shown  by  a  childish 
aspect  and  defective  development  of  the 
sexual  organs.  Parrot'  doubts  the  con- 
genital nature  of  these  cases,  and  believes 
them  to  be  due  to  a  simultaneous  arrest 
of  the  growth  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
sexual  organs,  occurring  at  puberty. 

B.  Acquired  atrophy  may  be  the  result 
of  general  or  local  causes.  Tlie  chief 
general  causes  are  chronic  wasting  diseases, 
in  which  the  heart  frequently  undergoes 
diminution  in  size.  This  may  occur  in 
cancer,  phthisis,  syphilis,  chronic  suppu- 
ration, diabetes.  According  to  the  statis- 
tics of  t^uain,^  the  heart  is  small  in  about 
half  the  cases  of  phthisis,  and  the  diminu- 
tion in  size  is  rather  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men.  Out  of  171  cases,  it 
was  small  in  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  males,  in 
67  per  cent,  of  the  females.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  special  influence  exercised 
by  these  diseases  on  the  heart.  The  organ 
apparently  wastes  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  the 
defective  nutrition. 

The  local  causes  are  such  as  influence 
directly  the  nutrition  of  the  heart.  Nar- 
rowing of  the  coronary  arteries  is  said  to  be 
an  occasional  cause.  The  influence  of 
this  condition  is  to  be  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  production  of  local  degener- 
ation. Walshe,  however,  regards  the  in- 
fluence of  pressure  in  causing  local  atrophy 
as  due  to  its  effect  on  the  blood  supply. 

Compression  of  the  heart  is  apparently, 
in  some  cases,  a  cause  of  its  atrophy.  The 
heart  has  been  found  small  in  long-con- 
tinued pericardial  effusion,  and  the  condi- 
tion has  been  compared  to  the  contraction 


•  Dictionnaire  Encyclop6dique  des  Sciences 
Medicales,  1870,  art.  Coour. 

'  Lumlciian  Lectures,  1872.  Abstract  in 
Lancet,  vol.  1.  p.  426. 


I  of  a  lung  in  long-continued  effusion  into 
the  pleura.  Pericardial  adhesions  have 
been  supposed  in  some  cases  to  have  caused 
cardiac  atrophy.  The  association  of  the 
two  conditions  was  lirst  pointed  out  by 
Chevers.'  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
are  more  frequent  consequences.  Ken- 
nedy^ found  atrophy  in  only  live  out  of 
ninety  cases  of  pericardial  adhesion  with- 
out valve  disease.  The  contraction  of 
tough  lymph,  resulting  from  pericarditis, 
has  in  some  cases  been  associated  with 
very  distinct  atrophy  of  tlie  subjacent 
portion  of  the  heart.*  Walshe  corrobo- 
rates this,  but  believes  that  the  eflect  is 
due  to  pressure  upon  the  arteries.  Coin- 
jircssion  hi/  fatty  tissm  sometimes  leads  to 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  especially 
when  the  ftit  is  infiltrated  among  them. 
The  instances  of  this  change  in  which  the 
heart  is  smaller  than  the  normal  are  very 
rare.  Wilks  and  Moxon  mention  such  a 
case  as  an  example  of  "  fatty  atrophy. " 
The  heart  weighed  only  5^  oz. 

Local  atrophy,  affecting  one  part  of  the 
heart,  is  due  most  commonly  to  the  last- 
described  condition,  to  local  infiltration 
with  fat.  Occasionally,  the  limited  posi- 
tion of  contracting  lymph,  or  narrowing 
of  one  coronary  artery,  may  have  the 
same  efTect. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — A  heart' 
the  subject  of  atrophy  is,  as  already  stated, 
lessened  in  weight.  The  heart  of  an  adult 
may  weigh  only  six,  five,  or  even  four 
ounces.  Quain  mentions  an  instance  of 
the  heart  weighing  only  1  oz.  14  drs.  in 
the  case  of  a  girl  aged  fourteen,  Avho  died 
of  phthisis.'*  Its  size  is  also  lessened. 
The  circumference  at  the  base  may  be 
only  six  inches.  Chomel  has  recorded  an 
instance  in  which  the  heart  of  an  adult 
did  not  exceed  in  size  a  lien's  egg.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  depends  chiefly  on 
the  condition  of  the  heart,  whether  con- 
tracted or  relaxed.  The  degree  of  con- 
traction may  be  estimated  by  the  size  of 
the  cavity.  In  cases  of  acquired  atrophy 
almost  all  the  adipose  tissue  has  disap- 
peared from  the  surface,  on  which  the 
vessels  stand  out  conspicuously.  There 
is  often  serous  infiltration  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  from  which  the  fat  has  been  re- 
moved. The  texture  of  the  heart  may  be 
little  changed,  or  it  may  be  pale  in  c'olor 
and  softer  than  natural.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  dark,  dense,  and  tougher 
than  natural.  The  change  depends  on 
the  presence  and  form  of  degeneration, 
whether  fatty  or  fibroid,  partly  also  on 
the  accumulation  of  pigment  granules 


'  ("^ny's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  vii. 
2  VA\x\.  Med.  .Journal,  18.')8. 
*  An  observation  of  this  kind  was  recorded 
by  Malpifihi. 
*■  liUmleian  Lectures,  loc.  cit. 
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wilhiii  the  fibres.  The  microscope  shows 
the  iirhiiitive  buiidles  to  be  Iftsseiied  in 
size.  Tiu!  fibres  are  oflcii  fiiltily  (lej,'eii- 
erated  ;  their  .striutioii  is  lessened,  stmie- 
tinies  iiiili.stin-,niihliiihle.i  Tiie  liijrous 
tissue  between  tiie  binidles  may  be  in- 
cri;iised  in  (iniintity.  Oeeiision.ally,  espc- 
cially  in  tiie  old,  brownisli  pij^ment  may 
eneirel(!  tlie  nuclei  of  the;  fibres,  or  be 
unil'orndy  distributed  thri)iij,'h  tiieir  sub- 
stance. When  it  occurs,  the  pi<,Mnenta- 
tion  ^  is  usually  generally  distributcsd 
throuirh  tiie  heart,  and  gives  its  substance 
a  reddish-brown  tint,  llindfieiscli*  has 
dcscriljed  it  as  a  special  i'orm  of  atrophy 
— "  brown  atrophy. "  Friedreich  believes 
that  the  pigment  is  derived  from  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  nuiscle. 

Associated  conditions,  causing  the  atro- 
phy, may  coexist.  The  various  general 
conditions,  cancer,  phthisis,  &c.,  may  be 
present.  Pericardial  changes,  effusion, 
lymph,  plates  of  calcification,  fatty  accu- 
mulation, may  .compress  the  heart,  or 
there  may  be  from  some  cause  obvious 
reduction  in  size  of  the  coronary  artery. 
The  pericardial  fiuid  is,  according  to  Bam- 
berger, often  increased  in  quantity  as  a 
consequence  of  the  cardiac  atrophy. 

Symptoms.— The  physical  signs  of  atro- 
phy depend  on  the  lessened  bulk  and 
diminished  force  of  the  heart.  The  extent 
of  dulness,  especially  the  deep  dulness,  is 
smaller  than  normal.  To  be  significant 
the  diminution  must  be  independent  of 
emphysema  or  any  lung  condition  obscur- 
ing the  cardiac  dulness.  The  impulse  is 
•weak,  and  felt  over  a  small  area.  The 
sounds  may  be  lessened  in  intensity,  or 
they  may  be  unchanged.  The  latter  has 
been  the  case  in  Walshe's  experience. 
The  pulse  is  small,  the  patient  weakly. 
"When  due  to  a  local  cause  the  symptoms 
of  the  local  causative  condition,  pericar- 
dial effusion,  &c.,  are  often  present.  Pal- 
pitation, d3'spncea,  and  dropsy,  are  said 
to  occur  in  cases  of  acquired  atrophy  from 
local  malnutrition.    The  quantit}^  of  blood 


'  The  "yellow  atrophy"  of  Rindfleisch  is 
fatty  defjencration. 
*  Patliologisohe  Gewebelehre,  1875,  p.  126. 


j  remains  unchanged,  and  the  small  heart 
obstructs  the  circulation.  When  due  to  a 
general  state,  the  heart  suffers  in  common 

I  with  the  bl(j()d  and  tiie  rest  (jf  tin;  system, 
so^that  the  special  fiiiling  is  unnoticed.  ' 

The  general  conditions  associated  with 
atrophy  of  the  lu^art  were,  in  jiart  at  least, 

,  attrii)uLed  by  the  earlier  writers  to  the 
iiilluence  of  the  cardiac  state.  I'hthisis 
esp(!cially  was  believed  to  be  entintly  due 
to  the  small  size  of  the  heart,  so  often 
found  associated  with  it.  It  is  cusUjinary 
now,  as  already  slated,  to  regard  the 
small  size  of  the  heart  as  secondary  to  the 

I  gcmeral  state,  and  to  attribute  to  it  no 
causative  influence. 

Diagnosis.  —  In  determining,  post 
mortem,  the  existence  of  atrophy,  weight 
should  be  taken  as  the  test.    The  error  of 

1  mistaking  contraction  for  atrojihy  will 

I  thus  be  avoided.  Burns  suggested,  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  tlie  same  error,  a  com- 

j  parison  between  the  size  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  pericardium.    The  size  of  the  body 

,  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  rarely  that  atrophy  of  the  heart  can 
be  diagnosed  during  life.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected Avhen  a  weak  impulse  and  dimin- 
ished dulness  coincide  with  signs  of  car- 
diac failure  and  with  some  recognized 
causal  condition. 

Prognosis.  —  Little  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  condition,  even  Avhen  its  ex- 
istence is  recognized.  The  prognosis  is 
therefore  unfavorable,  but  it  is  always 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  condition  to 
which  the  atrophy  is  secondaiy. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  causal  state.  In  general 
wasting  diseases  the  atrophy  of  the  heart 
corresponds  to  its  diminished  use,  and 
needs  no  special  treatment  beyond  general 
tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  nux  vomica,  &e. 
When  secondary  to  local  changes,  little 
can  be  done  by  treatmient  beyond  the  re- 
moval as  far  as  possible  of  the  fluid  press- 
ing on  the  heart,  or  the  diminution,  by 
dietetic  management,  of  accumulations  of 
fat. 
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By  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D. 


Synonyms.  —Enlargement  of  the  Heart, 
Dilatation  of  the  Heart  (old  writers);  Ac- 
tive Aneurism  (Corvisart);  Uniform  En- 
largement of  the  Heart,  distinguished 
from  dilatation  ( Allan  Burns) ;  Hypersar- 
cosis  Cordis  (Lallemaud). 

Definition. — An  overgrowth  of  the 
muscular  tissue  which  forms  the  walls  of 
the  heart.  Besides  muscular  tissue  the 
heart  contains  connective  tissue  and  adi- 
pose tissue.  An  increase  in  either  of  these 
constituents  may  be,  and  has  been,  spoken 
of  as  an  element  in  cardiac  hypertrophy. 
Thus  "fatty  hypertrophy"  and  ''con- 
nective tissue  hypertrophy,"  or  "false 
hypertrophy,"  of  the  heart  have  been  de- 
scribed, it  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nomenclature  applied  to  other 
organs  to  consider  these  changes  as  allied 
to  degenerations,  and  to  confine  the  term 
"hypertrophy"  to  increase  in  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  heart.  Increased  thick- 
ness of  the  endocardium  and  pericanlium, 
which  often  coexists  with  muscular  hyper- 
trophy, and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  part 
of  it,  is  described  separately  in  the  articles 
"Endocarditis"  and  "Pericarditis." 

History. — The  earliest  allusions  to  en- 
largement of  the  heart  appear  to  be  those 
of  Nicolaus  Massa  in  lo59.'  and  of  Vesa- 
lius.  Enlargement  with  thickening  of  the 
walls  was  described  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Albertini,  by  our  own  country- 
man Jkiayow,  and  by  Blancard.  Its  origin 
in  overwork  due  to  obstruction  in  the  cir- 
culation was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mayow, 
who  in  1(374  described  the  dependence  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  on  mi- 
tral constriction.^ 


•  Nicolaus  Massa,  Anatomife  Liber  Intro- 
ductorius.    Venice,  1559,  p.  5G. 

*  "Inasmuch  as  the  blood,  on  account  of 
the  obstruction,  could  not  pass  freely  into  the 
left  ventricle,  it  necessarily  happened  that 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  also  tlie  right 
ventricle,  were  distended  with  blood ;  as  a 
consequence  the  heart,  particularly  tlie  right 
ventricle,  would  have  to  contract  more  vio- 
lently, in  order  that  it  might  as  far  as  possi- 
ble propel  tlie  blood  through  the  lungs  on  to 
the  left  ventricle.  This  again  explains  why 
the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were  so  strong 
and  dense,  since  this  (shambor,  being  submit- 
ted to  mo^e  violent  action,  would  be  enlarged 


Yieussens'  in  1715  alluded  to  the  origin 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  the 
overwork  caused  by  constriction  of  the 
aortic  orifice,  and  the  eflect  of  obstruction 
in  causing  enlargement  was  systematically 
described  by  Seuac  in  his  treatise  published 
in  1749.'' 

Enlargement  from  overgrowth  without 
dilatatio'ii  was  mentioned  by  Morgagni=»in 
1779,  by  Burserius  in  1798,'»  and  later  by 
Corvisart  in  ISUG,  and  distinguished  by 
Allan  Burns  in  1809,  who  recorded  an 
example  of  a  heart  "  wei.ghing  several 
pounds,  in  which  the  cavities  were  not 
more  capacious  than  natural."  Corvisart 
gave  a  clear  description  of  the  various 
forms  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  and 
recognized  the  frequency  with  which  the 
left  ventricle  is  aifected.  Although  he 
mentioned  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy 
without  dilatation,  he  did  not  include  it 
in  his  account  of  the  forms  of  enlarge- 
ment,* but  described  all  enlargements  of 
the  heart  as  "aneurisms,"  classifying 
them  as  "  active"  or  "  passive, "  according 
as  there  was  or  was  not  hypertrophy, 
Bertin,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Aca- 
demic des  Sciences  in  1811,^  pointed  out 

beyond  the  rest."  Mayow,  Tractatus  medico- 
physici,  Oxonii,  1674.  De  Motu  Musculari, 
cap.  vii.  The  translation  is  that  of  Cookie, 
On  Insufficiency  of  the  Aortic  Valves.  Lon- 
don, 18G1. 

*  Traite  du  Coeur,  1715. 

2  Traite  de  la  Structure  du  Coeur,  de  son 
action  et  de  ses  maladies,  par  M.  Senac. 
Paris,  1749.    Tom.  ii.  p.  408. 

3  "  Ventriculus  dexter  corvoam  quidem 
secundum  naturam,  sed  crassissimas  pariotes 
habebat."  De  sedibus  et  Causis  morborum. 
Epist.  xvii.  art.  22.  See  also  Epist.  xxix. 
art.  20. 

*  The  Institutions  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, by  J.  Baptist  Burserius,  of  Kamfeld, 
1798.  Translated  by  Cullcn  Brown.  Vol.  v. 
p.  312.    Edinburgh,  1803. 

*  This  accounts  for  Laennec's  assertion  that 
the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  without  dila- 
tation escaped  the  notice  of  Corvisart.  Ber- 
tin pointed  out  that  the  condition  is  described 
by  Corvisart  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  "  The  left  ventricle,  without  being  so 
dilated,  had  much  stronger  and  thicker  pari- 
etes  than  usual."  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
Hebb's  Translation,  p.  283. 

^  Mem.  de  I'Acadfimie  Royale  des  Sciences, 
1811. 
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the  special  cluiracter  of  liyportrophy  and 
its  isolated  oeciirrence.  Il  wa«  also  care- 
fully (lisliiijxuiMlied  l)y  Kreywig  in  iHUi.' 
But  in  France  the  nomenclature  of  Corvi- 
sart  conliiuied  in  use  by  Merat,  C'loquet,* 
and  Crnveilhier  until,  and  indeed  lon^' 
afler,  the  publication  of  Uertin's  treatise 
on  diseases  of  the  heart*  in  1H24  <,'ave  cur- 
rency to  his  distinction  of  the  "con- 
centric," "simple,"  and  "eccentric" 
forms  of  hypertrophy.  IJertin  also  dem- 
onstrated by  microscopical  exannnation 
that  the  increase  of  the  heart's  substance 
in  hypertrophy  depends  on  an  overgrowth 
of  muscular  tissue,  and  also  endeavored  to 
show,  by  a  chemical  exannnation  of  the 
tissue  of  the  two  ventricles,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  fat  in  the  hypertrophied  muscle 
was  less  than  in  the  normal  portion.''  He 
also  ably  vindicated  hypertrophy  from 
some  of  its  supposed  consequences. 

Avenbrugger  in  1703  first  employed 
percussion  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  and 
estimating  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The 
example  was  followed  by  Corvisart,  who 
translated  Avenbrugger's  work.  Bcrtin 
advocated  auscultation  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  "concentric"  and  "ec- 
centric" forms.  The  alterations  in  the 
heart-sounds  in  hypertrophy  were,  how- 
ever, first  accurately  stated  by  Laennec.^ 

Varieties.— The  hypertrophy  may  be 
general,  when  each  portion  of  the  heart  is 
affected,  or  local,  when  only  part  of  the 
heart  is  changed.  When  the  result  of  the 
change  is  a  simple  increase  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  without  any  change  in 
the  size  of  the  cavity,  the  hypertrophy  is 
called  "si)772)?e;"  when  there  is  dilatation 
of  the  cavity  as  well  as  hypertrophy  of 
the  walls,  the  hypertrophy  has  been 
termed  ' '  eccentric. "  "  Hypertrophy  with 
dilatation,"  or  "dilated  hypertrophy" 
are  other  names  which  have  been  applied 
to  this  condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cavity  is  lessened  in  size,  the  hyper- 
trophy has  been  termed  "  concf niric. " 
The  existence  of  this  form  is  doubtful ;  it 
is  probable  that  the  supposed  permanent 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  strong  contraction. 
"Mixed"  hypertrophy  was  the  designa- 
tion given  by  Berlin  to  the  condition  in 
which  one  part  of  a  ventricle  is  thinned 
and  another  thickened. 

Causes  and  Pathology. —  A.  Pre- 
disposing Causes.— Strictly  .speaking,  hy- 

*  Din  Krankheiten  des  Herzens,  Theil  ii. 
Abt.  1.  p.  4fi0. 

'  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^d.,  art.  Coeur.  181.3. 

3  Trait6  des  Maladies  du  Coeur  (it  des  Gros 
Vaisseaiix,  by  R.  Berlin,  Kedig6  par 
Bnuillaud.    Paris,  1824. 

*  Loc.  cil.  p.  300. 

«  A  Trfsatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Forbes'  Trans.  1821,  p.  372. 


;  pertrophy  of  tiie  heait  cannot  be  said  to 
i  have  any  morbid  predisposing  causes.  It 
'  is  a  healthy  reaction  against  a  morbid 
inlluence,  and  the  conditions  which  permit 
its  occurrence  are  those  of  health.  Every 
(livergence  from  a  state  of  health,  which 
does  not  inunediate.y  excite  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  tends  to  hinder  its  occur- 
rence.   The  only  general  or  distant  nior- 
j  bid  states  which  are  concerned  in  its  pro- 
j  duction  are  the  antecedents  ol'  its  excitin^ 
j  causes,  and  these  cannot,  strictly,  be  re*^ 
garded  as  "predisposing."  Hereditary 
taint,  sex,  and  age  influence  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  exciting  causes  of  hypertro- 
phy, and  render  the  condition  twice  as 
Ireciueiit  in  males  as  in  females  (Walshe), 
and  frequent  in  proportion  to  age.  because 
men  are  ijy  occui)ation  and  exposure  liable 
I  to  the  causes  of  hypertrophy  more  than 
women,  and  hypertrophy  is  frequently  the 
result  of  degenerative  changes,  the  tend- 
ency to  which  increases  with  age. 

Four  conditions  of  health  njay  be  con- 
sidered as  especially  predisposing  to  hyper- 
trophy. 

(1)  General  nutritive  energy  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  influence  is  shown  in  the 
tendency  of  the  normal  tissue  elements  to 
increase,  under  certain  local  stimuli ;  its 
defect  by  their  tendency  to  waste,  to  de- 
generate, and  give  place,  under  the  local 
nutritive  stimulus,  to  tissue  elements  of 
lower  vital  capacity.  This  infiuence  is 
gi-eater  in  the  young  than  in  the  old.  Its 
effect  in  determining  the  occurrence  or  the 
degree  of  hypertrophy  is  masked  by  the 
greater  frequency  and  greater  force  of  the 
causes  of  hypertrophy  in  later  life.  It  is 
seen,  however,  in  the'  rarity  with  which 
considerable  hypertrophy  is  developed  in 
old  age. 

(2)  Nutritive  quality  of  blood.  The 
influence  of  this  condition  is  obvious,  and 
is  seen  in  the  distinct  increase  in  hyper- 
trophy which  often  follows  the  adminis- 
tration of  ha?matinics,  as  iron,  and  a  good 
supply  of  food. 

(.3)  The  supply  to  the  cardiac  walls  of  a 
due  quantity  of  blood.  The  force  of  the 
circulation  within  the  cardiac  walls  is 
proportioned  to  the  distension  of  the 
aorta. '    Hence,  whatever  interferes  with 


'  This  was  very  clearly  taught  by  Corvi- 
sart. "The  heart  .  .  .  will  have  to 
drive  forward,  tlirougli  the  narrow  artery, 
too  great  a  column  of  blood  .  .  .  which 
will  necessarily  react  upon  tlie  agent  which 
impels  it.  .  .  .  Finally,  tlie  coronary- 
arteries  as  well  as  the  capillaries  of  the  heart, 
remaining  in  a  permanent  state  of  fulness, 
will  supply  more  nourisliing  matter  to  the 
fleshy  sul)stance  of  this  organ  ;  whence  arise, 
without  doubt,  the  increase,  at  least  in  part, 
of  its  vital  energy  .  .  .  the  greater  con- 
sistence of  tli(!  parietes,  and  the  more  vigor- 
ous action  of  the  organ." — Loc.  cit.  p.  60. 
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the  quantity  of  blood  entering  tlie  aorta 
lessens,  avtcris 2X(.ribus,  tlic  capacity  oftlic 
heart  for  overgrowth  ;  whatever  increases 
the  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  aorta, 
and  increases  the  tension  of  the  blood  in 
it,  increases  the  blood-supply  to  the  heart, 
increases  its  capacity  for  overgrowth. 
This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  conditions 
which  determines  the  great  hypertrophy 
so  common  in  aortic  regurgitation.  The 
distension  of  the  aorta  at  the  end  of  the 
ventricular  systole,  when  the  coronary 
arteries  are  being  filled,  is,  in  that  disease, 
extreme. ' 

(4)  The  greater  (within  limits)  the  pro- 
portional amount  of  rest  of  the  heart,  the 
more  perfect  is  its  nutrition.  The  period 
available  for  uuirition  is  greater  when 
the  contractions  are  infrequent  than  when 
they  are  frequent.  The  systole  is  nearly 
of  the  same  duration  at  different  fre- 
quencies ;  increased  frequency  in  con- 
traction is  at  the  expense  of  the  diastole. 
Hence  infrequent  contraction  favors  the 
development  of  hypertrophy  when  its  ex- 
citing cause  exists.  The  actual  influence 
of  this  condition  is  obscured  by  the  in- 
ci'ease  in  the  exciting  cause,  overwork, 
which  frequency  of  action  involves. 

B.  Exciting  Causes. — As  fi\r  as  is  at 
present  known  muscular  hypertrophy  has 
but  one  immediate  cause — increase  of 
work.  The  operation  of  this  cause,  the 
"  physiological  stimulus,"  as  it  has  been 
termed,  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
instance  in  which  hypertrophy  is  found. 
Each  apparent  exception  becomes  con- 
formable to  the  rule  when  the  conditions 
under  which  the  hypertrophy  began  are 
accurately  known.  The  over-action  of 
the  heart  is  the  cause  of  its  over-growth. 
Such  over-action  may  be  primary,  or  it 
may  be  secondary  to  an  increased  resist- 
ance to  its  action.  Primary  over-action 
commonly  takes  the  form  of  increased 
frequency  of  contraction.  Secondary 
over-action  is  in  the  form  of  increased 
force  of  contraction.  But  the  distinction 
is  not  absolute,  as  will  appear  imme- 
diately. 

Other  causes  have  been  assumed  to  ac- 
count fin-  hypertrophy  in  cases  in  Avhich 
the  influence  of  increased  work  could  not 
be  clearly  traced,  An  irritative  influence 
of  the  blood  on  the  heart,  leading  directly 
to  its  overgrowth,  has  been  assumed  in 
order  to  account  for  some  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy. But  there  are  at  present  no  facts 

'  Mihicr  Fotlierpill  (Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
p.  G5)  maintains  that  the  hlood-supply  to  the 
heart  walls  is  deficient  in  aortic  regurgitation, 
because  the  tension  in  the  aorta  so  soon  falls. 
But,  from  the  short  course  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  their  distension  must  be  rapid,  and 
related,  in  degree,  to  the  degree  of  the  ten- 
sion of  tlio  aortic  blood,  rather  than  to  the 
duration  of  the  tension. 


to  support  the  idea  that  any  blood  state, 
any  nutritive  influence  other  than  the 
physiological  stimulus,  ever  leads  to  over- 
growth of  muscular  tissue.' 

I.  Simple  Over-action  of  the  Heart,  the 
conditions  of  the  circulation  and  heart 
entailing  no  increased  resistance,  i.  e.  no 
primary  increase  of  work — is  always  the 
consequence  of  deranged  innervation.  Its 
nervous  mechanism  is  at  present  ill-under- 
stood. It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
a  simple  increase  in  the  force,  Avithout 
change  in  the  frequency,  of  the  heart's 
action,  ever  results  from  this  influen<;i'. 
Increased  frequency  is  the  common  re- 
sult. The  more  frequent  contractions  are 
often  apparently  more  forcible.  Such 
ovei'-action  of  the  heart  is  well  seen  in 
simple  nervous  palpitation,  and  most 
strikingly  in  exophthalmic-  goitre.  Con- 
tinuous emotional  excitement  is  a  power- 
ful cause  of  it.  It  is  produced  also  by  the 
influence  of  many  agents,  such  as  alco- 
hol, tea,  and  coffee.  It  is  produced  also 
by  general  muscular  effort.  Effort  acts, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  another  wa}', 
by  causing  increased  resistance  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood. 

•  The  conditions  of  overgrowth  in  different 
tissues  no  doubt  vary  widely.  In  some, 
liyperj^lasia  of  the  proper  tissue  elements  is 
induced  by  any  local  irritant.  This  has 
suggested  a  generalization  which  asserts  a 
common  basis  for  hypertropliy  and  inflamma- 
tion. The  conclusion,  true  of  some  tissues, 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  muscular  fibres. 
(  Vide  Moxon,  !Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov. 
2G,  1870.)  But  tlie  tlieory  lias  obtained  in 
Germany  wide  currency  and  application,  so 
that  a  recent  writer  (Zielouko,  Virchow's  Ar- 
cliiv,  1872)  gives,  as  an  example  of  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart,  the  enlargement  which 
resulted  from  the  insertion  of  a  seton  in  its 
substance,  altliough  microscoxjical  examina- 
tion showed  only  ordinary  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts as  the  cause  of  the  enlargement.  Henry 
Green  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  ii.)  has  sug- 
gested that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  the  irritative  influence 
of  the  blood  in  rheumatism,  but  the  evidence 
which  he  has  adduced  is  chiefly  clinical,  and 
possesses  little  weight  in  comparison  with  the 
almost  uniform  significance  of  pathological 
facts. 

'  Les  mouvemens  violents  donnent  sou  vent 
plus  de  masse  au  cocur  de  meme  que  les  mala- 
dies :  nous  reduirons  oes  mouvemens  aux 
exercises  fatiguants,  a  I'agitation  qui  suit  les 
excfcs  du  vin,  et  h.  celle  qui  causent  les  pas- 
sions (Senac.  loc.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  400).  Cor- 
visart  recorded  his  conviction  that  the  pas- 
sions were  the  most  powerful  cause  of  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  instanced  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  revolution  in  causing  the 
malady  (loc.  cit.  pp.  322  and  323).  Statistics 
furnished  hy  Farr,  and  given  by  Quain  in  his 
Lumleian  Lectures,  show  that  the  deaths  of 
males  at  all  ages  from  heart  disease  have  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent,  on  the  increase  in 
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Sii(,-li  incrcastul  freqiumcy  of  contraction  I 
tends  to  caiiHc  liy])crtrophy  only  in  so  far 
as  it  increancs  tiic  total  work  of  the  heart. 
It  docs  this,  however,  in  more  than  one 
way.  (1)  Part  of  the  work  of  the  heail 
consists  in  the  luovcnientof  its  own  mass. 
No  doubt  this  is  init  a  small  fraction  of  its 
total  labor,  but  it  is  a  de/inite  ([uautity, 
«ml  iiRTe:).se.>*  directly  as  the  frotiuency  of 
contraction.  (2)  Althou",di  simple  increase 
in  the  frequency  of  contraction  of  the 
lieart  does  not  necessarily  increase  that 
l)art  of  tlie  heart's  work  which  consists  in 
tliK  i)roi)ulsion  of  the  blood,  it  docs  prac- 
tically ell'ect  such  an  increase.  If  a  heart 
contracts  at  twice  the  normal  frequency, 
and  the  blood  enters  the  heart  at  the  nor- 
mal rato,  only,  say,  one-half  of  the  normal 
quantity  of  blood  will  at  each  diastole 
enter,  and  at  each  systole  be  discharged. 
The  work  of  the  heart  in  propelling 'the 
blood  would  thus  remain  the  same.  Prac- 
tically, however,  increased  frequency  of 
contraction  tends  to  quicken  the  whole 
circulation,  so  that  under  the  circum- 
stances assumed,  more  than  half  the 
normal  quantity  of  blood  would  at  each 
contraction  enter  and  leave  the  heart. 
Hence  the  tension  of  the  arterial  blood 
becomes  increased,  and  the  pulse  fuller 
and  less  compressible.  Reflex  relaxation  of 
the  peripheral  arterioles,  the  natural  effect 
of  increased  tension,  relieves,  but  often  in- 
completely, this  increased  tension.  Thus 
intra-ventricular  pressure  and  the  work 
of  the  heart  are  increased,  f  3)  The  heart, 
acting  thus  with  excessive  frequency,  may 
act  also  with  excess  of  force.  The  in- 
creased force  may  be  felt  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  heart  "  thumps"  against 
the  ribs.  lu  the  pulse  the  increasecT force 
often  is  unnoticed  on  account  of  the 
smaller  quantity  of  blood  which  leaves 
the  left  ventricle  at  each  contraction.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  many  circum- 
stances which  increase  the  frequency, 
also,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  force 
of  the  heart's  action.  Muscular  effort  is 
one  of  these. 

This  then  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
increased  frequency  of  contraction  may 
cause  hypertrophy.  Its  total  influence  is 
not,  however,  great.  Increase  in  fre- 
quency of  contraction  is  rarely  of  long 
duration  under  circumstances  of  due  nu- 
tritive energy,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
hypertrophy  can  be  ascribed  with  prob- 
ability to  simple  primary  over-action  of 
the  heart. 

II.  Increased  Besistance  to  the  Action  of 
the  Jlecirt  is  unquestionably  the  clucf  cause 
of  its  hypertrophy.  Such  resistance  may 
be  in  the  form  of  (1)  traction  from  with- 


popTilation,  and  that  this  increase  affects 
adult  life  almost  exclusively  (Lancet,  1872, 
vol.  i.  p.  392;. 


out,  or  of  (2)  pressure  within  the  contract- 
ing organ. 

(1)  As  a  matter  of  fact  pericardial  ad- 
hesions are  fn^qucntly  associated  with 
cardiac  hyi)ertrophy  ;'  and,  according  to 
Wilks,2  with  hypertroi)hy  of  the  right 
ventricle  much  more  IrequLntly  tlum  of 
the  left.  It  is  easily  conci-i  sable  that 
such  adhesions  may  oppose  the  diminu- 
tion in  size,  and  change  of  shape,  which 
the  heart  undergoes  during  its  contrac- 
tion. ]Jut  for  such  adhesions  to  hinder  a 
contracting  heart,  the  external  surface  of 
the  pericardium  must  be  connected  with 
more  than  usual  firnmess  to  the  adjactnt 
structures.  It  is  not  certain,  moi'covcr, 
that  resistance  to  contraction  ajjjjlied  from 
without  has  the  same  effect  as  resistance 
applied  within  the  heart,  and  the  con- 
ditions arc  so  complex  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  direct  influence  of  the 
adhesions  in  causing  the  hypertrophy. 
Dilatation  is  invariably,  under  sucli  cir- 
cumstances, associated  with  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  more  direct  result  of  the  pericardial 
adhesion  than  the  hypertrophy,  both  as 
the  simple  effect  of  the  external  traction, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  weakening  of  the 
wall  of  the  heart  by  the  sub-pericardial 
changes.  But  dilatation  tends  in  itself, 
as  will  be  shown  immediately,  to  produce 
hypertrophy,  and  the  hypertrophy  in  an 
adherent  heart,  Avithout  other  cause  of 
hypertrophy,  is  commonly  not  more  than 
the  dilatation  might  account  for.  The 
effect  of  pericardial  adhesions  is  consid- 
ered at  greater  length,  in  the  article  on 
Dilatation  of  the  Heart.  Their  direct  in- 
fluence in  causing  hjpertroph}-  must  be 
regarded  as  possible,  but  unproved. 

(2)  Increased  blood-pressure  within  the 
heart  during  its  systole  is  the  common 
cause  of  its  muscular  over-growth.  This 
is  the  element  which  underlies  most  of 
the  conditions  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
hypertrophy.  This  increased  pressure 
may  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes ;  (n)  the 
mass  of  blood  to  be  moved  may  be  ab- 
normally large ;  (/;)  there  may  be  an  ab- 
normal obstruction  to  the  movement  of 
the  blood.  The  effect  of  each  condition 
is  to  augment  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come by  the  contracting  fibres— to  in- 
crease the  work  of  the  heart. 

(a)  The  mass  of  blood  to  be  moved 
may  be  abnormally  large.  This  condition 
exists  in  all  forms  of  over-distension  of 
the  heart.  Dilatation  cannot  exist  with- 
out an  increase  in  the  work  of  the  heart. 
Hence  hypertrophy  is  i(s  almost  invari- 
able concomitant — invariable  when  the 
nutritive  conditions  are  such  as  to  render 
growth  of  muscular  librc  possible. 

'  As  Morga^ni,  Beau,  Hope,  and  others 
have  especially  noticed. 

2  Guy's  llosp.  Reports,  vol.  xvi.  p.  202. 
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The  mechanism  of  over-distension  is 
considered  fnlly  in  tlic  article  on  Dilata- 
tion of  the  Heart.    It  may  be  direct  or 
indirect.    It  is  direct  when  a  cavity  is 
over-tilled  by  the  contraction  of  an  over- 
distended  chamber  behind  it.    Tluis  in 
mitral  regurgitation  the  left  ventricle  is 
over-filled  by  the  contraction  of  the  over- 
distended  left  auricle,  and  becomes  di- 
lated and  hypertrophied  ;  or  the  over-dis- 
tension may  be  indirect,  the  result  of  a 
supply  of  blood  to  the  chamber  from  a 
double  source— the  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  chamber  and  its  supply  in  the 
normal  course  of  the  circulation.  Thus 
the  left  ventricle  becomes  over-distended, 
dilated,  and  often  enormously  hypertro- 
phied in  aortic  regurgitation  ;  and  the 
left  auricle  becomes  dilated  and  hypertro- 
phied in  mitral  regurgitation.    So,  too,  in 
dilatation  from  the  weakening  of  the  wall 
consequent  on  pericarditis,  hypertrophy 
commonly  ensues.    No  doubt  in  these 
conditions  of  dilatation  the  whole  of  the 
blood  is  not  always  expelled  from  the 
ventricle  at  each  systole,  but  the  intracar- 
diac pressure  during  the  systole  is  still  in- 
creased and  with  it  the  work  of  the  heart. 

Plethora  has  been  supposed  to  cause 
cardiac  hypertrophy.  JSTiemeyer  points 
out  that  the  transient  plethora  induced  by 
a  hearty  meal  with  much  fluid  may,  if 
habitually  repeated,  have  such  an  in- 
fluence. The  action  of  the  kidneys  com- 
monly prevents  any  permanent  distension 
of  the  vessels  from  this  cause. 

(6)  There  may  be  an  obstruction  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood  superadded  to 
that  which  exists  in  health.  This  ob- 
struction may  be  situated  within  or  with- 
out the  heart.  Within  the  heart,  it  may 
be  at  the  orifice  by  which  the  blood  leave's 
the  chamber  aft'ected.  Thus  an  obstruc- 
tion at  an  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  will 
cause  hypertrophy  of  the  corresponding 
auricle  ;  obstruction  at  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  will  cause  hypertrophy 
of  the  ri<|ht  ventricle  ;  obstruction  at  the 
aortic  orifice  will  cause  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle.  In  all  these  cases  di- 
latation may  be  conjoined  Mith  the  hyper- 
trophy, and  increase  its  amount. 

The  obstruction  may  be  outside  the 
heart.  It  may  be  in  the  larger  arteries, 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arterv.  Their 
calibre  may  be  reduced  bv  pressure  upon 
them  (as  by  an  aneurism  'of  another  ves- 
sel), or  by  constriction  due  to  changes  in 
their  walls.'  The  hypertrophv  which  oc- 
casionally occurs  in  long-continued  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  whether  from 
pleural  effusions  or  deformities  of  the 
thorax,  consequent  on  curvatures  of  the 


'  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  has 
been  produced  artificially  by  Zielonko,  in  the 
guniea-pig  hy  tyins  a  ligature  round  ihn 
aorta,  and  thus  reducing  its  calibre.  Vir- 
chow's  Archiv,  Bd.  62,  Heft  I.  p.  22. 


spine,  &c.,  is  probably  duo  chiefly  to  the 
increased  obstruction  in  the  great  ves- 
sels from  their  displacement  and  altered 
course.' 

Aortic  aneurism  has  been  regarded  as 
a  cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle since  the  days  of  Corvisart.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  has  frequently  been 
noted,  and  has  been  referred  byNiemeyer 
to  the  law  in  physics  according  to  which 
the  resistance  encountered  by  a  liquid 
moving  through  a  tube  is  increased  if  the 
tube  be  suddenly  expanded,  just  as  if  it  ^ 
be  contracted.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  hypertrophy  does 
occur  as  a  simple  consequence  of  aortic 
aneurism.  Senac  long  ago  expressed  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.^  Stokes  aflirmed 
that  "we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  existence  of  aneurism  in  any  portion 
of  the  aorta  throws  additional  labor  on  the 
heart,  and  hence  we  commonly  find  a 
small  heart  coexisting  with  a  vast  aneur- 
ism. Walshe  also  regarded  the  hyper- 
trophy as  an  occasional  consequence,  and 
not  invariable  even  when  the  sac  of  the 
aneurism  was  situated  near  the  sigmoid 
valves.  The  observations  of  Axel  Key,'' 
indeed,  suggest  the  question  whether 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  not  more  com- 
mon when  the  aneurism  is  far  from,  than 
when  near  the  heart.  He  has  recorded 
eighteen  cases  of  aneurism  near  the  heart, 
in  not  one  of  which  was  there  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle.  In  most  of  the  cases, 
indeed,  the  muscle  was  more  or  less 
thinned,  with  or  without  slight  dilatation, 
especially  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity. 
Considerable  dilatation  seemed  related  to 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  not  to  the 
aneurism.  In  several  cases  (he  cavity  of 
the  ventricle  was  i)ositively  diminished  in 
capacity,  although  the  walls  Avere  thinned. 
In  some  instances  the  muscle  of  the 
conns  arteriosus  was  thick,  while  the  rest 
was  thin.  The  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
tissue  was  most  marked  in  some  cases  in 
Avhich  the  aneurism  lay  near  the  heart. 
He  suggests  as  an  explanation  of  this  sin- 
gular atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
pressure  of  the  aneurism  on  the  pulmonary 
artery,  lessening  the  amount  of  blood 
reaching  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  with- 
drawal from  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
contained  in  the  sac  of  a  large  aneurism. 


'  See  Hilton  Fagge,  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xvii. 

^  "  It  is  certain  tliat  the  dilatation  of  these 
vessels  (aorta  and  pulmonary  artery)  have 
not  always  the  consequence  "(of  causing  en- 
largement of  the  heart)."  He  goes  on  to 
describe  a  case  in  which  the  aorta  was  dilated 
to  the  size  of  a  head,  from  the  arch  to  the 
diaphragm,  in  wliich  the  volume  of  the  heart 
was  normal.  Senac,  Traits,  &c.,  1749,  torn, 
ii.  p.  407. 

s  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  579. 
*  Nord.  Med.  Ark.  1S69,  I.  4,  Nr.  22,  and 
Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  vol.  150,  p.  21. 
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Dej^oncrativc!  cliiuigcH  in  tlie  arteries 
cause  a  c<juHi(ieral)le  increase  in  the  total 
woric  of  tiie  iieart,  and  are  elJective  causes 
ol'iiypertnipli}'.  Tlie  increased  resistance 
wliicii  tliey  produce  is  due  to  the  loss  of 
elasticity  in  tiie  vess(ds,  their  more  tor- 
tuous course,  and  the  increas(!d  I'ric^tion 
from  rouij;hcninj,'  of  tiieir  inner  surliice. 
In  health  the  elastic  vessels  yield  lielbre 
the  hlood  which  is  thrown  into  them. 
AVhen  elasticity  is  lost  the  vessels  approx- 
imate to  ri,i;ld  tuhes,  and  the  resistance 
they  present  is  conseciuently  increased. 
JJy  the  increased  tortuosity  of  the  vessels, 
due  to  the  loss  of  elasticity,  their  absolute 
lenj'th  becomes  greater,  and  the  friction 
of  the  blood  against  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
is  also  increased.  These  degenerative 
changes  are  usually  found,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  after  middle  lil'e,  and  are 
probaljly  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  has 
been  said  by  Bizot'  to  occur  during  the 
later  period  of  life.  Degenerative  changes 
may  be  a  consequence  as  well  as  a  cause 
of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  result  of  the 
increased  strain  to  which  the  vessels  are 
exposed.  This  fact,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered presently,  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  estimating  the  significance  of  the-asso- 
ciation. 

The  obstruction  may  be  situated  in  the 
minute  arterioles  and  capillaries.  In  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  lungs  obstruction 
from  this  cause  may  be  traced.  Jn  em- 
physema many  vessels  arc  destroyed,  and 
those  which  remain  are  elongated  and 
uarrowed  by  the  over-distension  of  the 
air-cells.  The  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  thus 
very  much  increased,  and  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  result, 
and  may  be  carried  to  a  high  degree. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  not  infrequent 
in  phthisis  ;  Quain  states  that  in  171  cases 
it  was  present  in  25  per  cent,  of  the  males, 
7  per  cent,  of  the  females.  The  condi- 
tions of  lung  to  which  it  is  related  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  lung  it  is  especially  frequent  ;  the 
compression  and  destruction  of  the  minute 
vessels  by  the  contracting  tissue  produce 
the  obstruction.  Compression  of  the  lung 
tissue  by  pleural  effusion  is  said  to  have  a 
similar  effect.  In  all  these  conditions,  if 
long  continued,  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  may  occur. 

Long-continued  muscular  effort  entails 
cardiac  hypertrophy.  As  Clifford  Allbutt 
and  Myers  have  shown,  the  influence  of 
this  cause  (ran  often  be  distinctly  traced, 
especially  (Milner  Fothergill  says)  among 
those  wlio  work  with  the  arms.  Animals 
frequently  afford  instances  of  the  remark- 
able cfT'ect  which  this  cause  is  capable  of 
producing.    The  most  celebrated  instance 


'  Mdmoira  de  la  Soci(!t6  Mficlicalo  d'Observ. 
de  Paris,  183G. 


is  that  of  the  celebrated  Irish  greyhound 
"Master  Magrath,"  the  heart  of  which 
bore  three  tiiu(;s  its  nornuil  proportion  to 
the  body-weight,  and  no  cause  for  the 
enlarg<;ment  but  extreme  and  long-contin- 
ued ex(M-tion  could  be  discovered.'  The 
increased  work  in  which  the  hypertrophy 
arises  is  i)robably  in  part  the  i  (;sidt  of  the 
increased  frequency  and  force  with  which, 
in  conseiiuence  of  the  respiratory  needs, 
the  heart  acts.  ]}ut  it  is  in  jjart  the  re- 
sult of  the  compression  of  the  cajtillaries 
of  the  muscles  by  the  contracting  fibres, 
and  also  the  nrsult  of  the  compression  of 
the  arterial  trunks  by  the  rigid  muscles. 
The  total  resistance  to  the  action  of  tlie 
heart  is  thereby  considerably  increased. 
This  resistance  is  not  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Increase  in  arterial  pressure  during 
general  nmscular  contraction  has  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  Traube. 

During  pregnancy  tlie  addition  of  the 
placental  to  the  systemic  circulation  in- 
volves a  considerable  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  heart.  Larcher*  found,  on 
examination  of  the  liearts  of  10(J  women 
who  died  in  child-birth,  that  the  wall  of 
the  left  ventricle  was  invariably  thick- 
ened. The  average  thickness  was  "Oly  m. 
(about  I  inch).  Ilis  observations  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  clinical  investiga- 
tions of  Duroziez,  who  found  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  pregnancies  the 
more  permanent  is  the  enlargement.  He 
asserts  that  the  enlargement  continues 
through  theM'hole  of  the  lactation  period. 
Friedreich,  however,  expresses  some 
doubt  on  the  subject.' 

The  remarkable  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  which  is  met  with  in  Brighfs  dis- 
ease must  be  considered  among  those 
which  i-esult  from  obstruction  to  the  How 
through  the  minuter  vessels.  It  occurs 
in  all  fijrms  of  chronic  kidney  disease, 
most  frequently  in  the  contracted  kidney, 
least  frequently  in  the  lardaceous  form. 
According  to  Grainger  Stewart,  it  is  in- 
variable in  the  last  stage  of  the  acute  in- 
flammatory aflection,  in  which,  the  dis- 
ease having  assumed  a  chronic  form,  the 
kidney  undergoes  reduction  in  bulk. 

The  hypertrophy  which  occurs  in  this 
condition  is  confined  to  the  left  ventricle, 
and  is  often  uncomplicated  liy  dilatation. 
It  is  frequently  considerable  in  amount. 
Among  such  hearts  the  best  examples  of 
simple  hypertrophy  are  met  with.  After 
death  the  heart  often  remains  firmly  con- 
tracted, and  the  characters  of  a  concen- 
tric hypertrophy  are  simulated.  Dilata- 
tion niay  coexist  with  the  hypertrophy  in 
consequence  of  coincident  degeneration. 


I  rianghton,  British  Medical  Journal,  Jan. 
20.  1S72. 

«  Archives  Gdn.  de  M6d.,  Mars,  IS.'iP,  and 
note  by  Larcher  appended  to  a  paper  by 
Meniere,  Ibid.,  torn.  xvi.  1828,  p.  521. 

»  Herzkranklieilen,  p.  288. 
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'  The  association  of  this  hypertrophy  of 
tlie  heart  with  Icidney  disease  was  Hrst 
pointed  out  by  Bright  in  1827'  as  so  rc- 
maricable   tluit  some  causal  connection 
between  tlie  two  must  exist,  and  lie  alter- 
wards,  in  183'j,^  expi'essed  his  opinion 
'•either  that  tlie  altered  quality  of  the 
blootl  affords  irregular  and  unwonted 
stimulus  to  the  organ  immediately,  or 
tnat  it  so  allects  the  minute  and  capillary 
circulation  as  to  render  greater  action 
necessary  to  sand  tlie  blood  through  the 
distant  sulidivisions  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem."   The  latter  theory  is  that  which 
has  obtained  general  acceptance,  with 
certain  modifications  to  be  alluded  to 
more  fully.    Modern  investigation,  while 
it  has  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  hypertrophy 
arises,  has  scarcely  carried  us  further  in 
our  explanation. 

The  most  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  is  certainly  the  fact  that  in- 
creased tension  of  tlio  arterial  blood  com- 
monly occurs  in  those  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  in  which  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  so  often  found.  The  hardness  of  the 
pulse  in  such  cases  had  long  been  re- 
marked, but  its  significance  Avas  not  gen- 
erally recognized  until  the  sphygniograph, 
by  supplying  a  measure  of  its  degree, 
drew  aiteutiou  to  its  importance  as  sup- 
plying independent  evidence  of  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  movement  of  the  blood  through 
the  smaller  vessels. 

Traube^^  who  first  called  attention  to 
the  significance  of  the  increased  arterial 
tension,  assumed,  in  eftect,  that  the  in- 
creased resistance  -within  the  kidney  was 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  The  tlicory 
has  been  largely  accepted  in  Germany, 
but  its  manifest  inadequacy  has  prevent- 
ed it  from  meeting  even  partial  accept- 
ance in  this  country.  It  is  said'  that 
Traube  himself  before  his  death  ceased  to 
liold  it  in  its  original  form. 

In  the  smaller  arteries  a  romarkablo 
change  of  structure  was  pointed  out  by 
George  Johnson  in  1850  as  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscular  coat.'  First  discovered  in 
the  kidney,  the  change  was  soon  found  to 
be  general  throughout  the  S3-stera.  The 
occurrence  of  such  increased  thickness  of 

'  Mud.  Reports,  p.  23. 
2  Guy's  llosp.  Roports,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

*  Zu-jammenhaug  zwisclien  llerz  u.  Nieren- 
krankhoiton,  Berlin,  lS5(j. 

*  By  Milner  Fotliergill,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  p.  28U.  The  inadequate  character  of 
Traube's  theory  led  Bamberger  into  a  denial 
of  Traube's  facts,  relative  to  the  increased 
obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the  blood 
and  consequently  increased  arterial  pressure! 
But  these  facts  may  now  bo  considered  to  bo 
c^tablislied,  and  the  details  of  the  controversy 
between  Traube  and  Bamberger  have  ceased 
to  be  instructive. 

*  Med.-Cbir.  Trans., vol.  xxxiii.  1850,p.  107 
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the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  now  generally 
admitted,  and  the  view  that  the  thicken- 
ing is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat  has  received  very  wide  confirmation. 
Muscular    over-action    being    the  only 
known  cause  of  muscular  hypertrophy, 
Johnson  at  first  ascribed   the  vascular 
change  to  the  same  cause  as  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart — the  resistance  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood  through  the  capil- 
laries.   It  was  assumed  that  the  arteries 
by  their  contraction  aided  the  circuhition 
of  the  blood,  and  over-acted  to  overcome 
the  increased  resistance.    But  with  the 
fall  of  the  theory  of  arterial  propulsion, 
this  explanation  became  untenable.  The 
function  of  the  muscular  coat  ol'  the  ves- 
sels being,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  perma- 
nent spasmodic  contraction  became  the 
only  explanation  of  the  hypertrophy,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  ably  maintained 
by  Johnson.    That  such  spasm  exists  is, 
on  Johnson's  focts,  highly  proliable,  and 
may,  the  writer  lielicves,  be  actually  seen 
in  the  arteries  of  the  retina  in  most  cases 
of  Bright's  disease  in  which  a  high  arte- 
rial tension  exists.    The  effect  of  such 
spasm  must  be  an  increased  resistance  to 
the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
ries, an  augmentation  of  its  tension.  In- 
stead of  aiding,  it  thus  directly  opposes 
the  action  of  the  heart.    That  it  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  increased  resistance  may 
be  doubted.    Even  if  it  were  the  only 
cause,  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened,  for  we 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  its  origin  as  we 
are  of  any  obstruction  due  to  the  changed 
composition  of  the  blood.    The  natural 
effect  of  increased  arterial  tension,  in- 
creased endocardial  pressure,  is  imme- 
diate relaxation  of  the  mmute  arteries, 
and  freer  circulation.    Tlie  spasm  of  the 
vessels    under    these    circumstances  is 
therefore  a  phenomenon  very  difficult  to 
explain.  Ludwig  asserts  on  experimental 
grounds  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
retained  urinary  salts  on  the  vaso-motor 
centre.    [The  difficulty  of  this  explana- 
tion has  arisen  from  the  decline,  above 
alluded  to,  of  the  theory  of  arterial  pro- 
pulsion ;  and  when  this  theory  is,  as  there 
IS  good  reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  re- 
stored to  physiology,  the  explanation  first 
adopted  by  G.  Johnson  will  prevail  satis- 
factorily.   Admitting,  with  Sir  Charles 
Bell,'  and,  later,  Legros  and  Onimus," 


['  Essay  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
I  have  elsewhere  argued  this  question  at 
length ;  in  Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Prize  Essay  on  the  Ar- 
terial Circulation,  185(; ;  On  the  Present  Con- 
dition of  Vaso-motor  Physiology,  1872),  and 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences, 
July,  18(58,  p.  289.— II.] 

.Journal  do  PAnatomio  ct  de  la  Physiol- 
ogic, 18GS-70.] 
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that  there  is  a  true  arterial  «)/.st/>Ze,  by  which  i 
the  arlci-ics  aid  tiie  iieart  "in  tiie  onward  ' 
niovennMit  of  the  Ijjood,  it  \h  easy  to  un- 
derstand iiow  the  same  eausci  (local  ob- 
struction) will  i)n)<luce  liyperLrophy  of 
tlie  nuiscular  tissue  both  in  the  snjaller 
arteries  and  in  the  heart.— II.  J 

The  existence  of  the  liypertropliy  of  tlie 
muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  has,  how- 
ever, been  denied  by  Gull  and  Sutton,' 
who  ascribe  the  thickeniii]!;  to  a  "fibro- 
sis," and  attribute  the  resistance  to  the 
inovcment  of  the  l)lood  to  the  obstruction 
in  the  vessels  due  to  the  inelasticity  of 
this  tissue.  They  do  not  regard  tlie 
fibrosis  as  the  consequence  of  the  renal 
disease,  but  as  a  primary  general  cliiingc, 
of  wliich  the  affection  of  the  kidney  is 
only  one  local  instance.  This  theory  of 
the  primary  general  character  of  Bright's 
disease  accords  very  well  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  some  cases,  but  as  an  explana- 
tion of  all  cases  of  contracting  kidneys  it 
is  open  to  some  objections  apart  from  the 
weight  which  must  be  attached  to  John- 
son's observations.  In  many  cases  of 
contracting  kidney  there  is  certainly 
fibroid  over-growth  to  be  found  widely 
distributed,  but;  the  degree  of  change  in 
the  kidney  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  in  other  organs,  so  as  to  suggest 
strongly  the  idea  of  a  primary  affection 
of  the  kidney.  Another  fact  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  is  that,  whatever 
be  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  in  the  contracted  kidneys,  a  similar 
hypertrophy  results  as  a  remote  conse- 
quence of  kidney  disease  unquestionably 
local  in  its  origin.  In  later  stages  of  an 
acute  nephritis,  hypertropby  of  the  heart  is 
even  more  frequent  than  in  the  primary 
contracting  kidney,  and  is  associated  with 
the  same  increased  arterial  tension. 

The  conclusion  then  seems  to  be  that 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  in  kidney 

'  Mod.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Iv.  1872. 


diBcases  as  a  result  of  increased  arterial 
blood-pn:ssure,  the  result  of  Home  ob- 
striK.'tion  to  the  movement  of  the  blood 
in  the  minute  vessels  ;  that  sucli  obstruc- 
tion is  in  many  cases  the  indirect  conse- 
quence of  tlie  kidney  disease  ;  that  it  is 
accompanied  in  most  cases  with  a  ni'^rbid 
state  of  the  sn)aller  arteries,  to  which  it 
is  in  part  to  be  ascribed. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases,  the  obstruction 
causing  the  hyi)ertrophy  of  one  ventricle 
may  );<;  situated,  not  in  the  vessels,  large 
or  small,  but  beyond  them,  in  the  other 
side  of  the  heart.  Thus  in  mitral  ob- 
struction, the  right  ventricle  is  very  con- 
stantly hypertrophied  ;  in  obstruction  in 
the  pulmonary  system  :ind  right  side  of 
the  heart,  the  left  ventricle  may  become 
liypertrophied.  The  obstruction  may  even 
be  on  the  same  side  of  the  heart,  and  act 
through  both  systems  of  vessels,  the  pul- 
monary and  the  systemic.  Thus  mitral 
regurgitation  may,  as  Friedreich  has  re- 
marked, cause  not  only  congesti(m  of  the 
lungs,  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  over-filling  of  the  systemic  nervous 
system,  but  increa.se  on  the  tension  of  the 
arterial  blood,  and  thus  cause  an  increase 
in  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  an 
increase  in  its  hypertrophy.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  mechanism  bv 
which  this  arterial  distension  is  effectecf, 
but  as  a  clinical  fact  it  is  unquestionable, 
and  occurs  especially  in  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  in  which  the  left  ventricle 
is  greatly  dilated  and  hypertrophied.  It 
is  perhaps  to  be  ascrilicd  to  the  effect  of 
the  secondary  dilatation  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  in  augmenting  the  mechani- 
cal obstruction.  A  tracing  from  a  pulse 
in  such  a  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  121, 
p.  777. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  group  the 
causes  of  hypertrophy  wliich  have  been 
described,  /irst,  according  to  their  po- 
sition (Table  I.),  secondly,  according  to 
their  effect  (Table  II.), 
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TABLE  I, 

EXCITING  CAUSES  OP  CAKDIAC  HVPERTBOPIIY 


Over-action,  primary . 

'  Exocardial  . 


Over-action 
secondary 
to  increas- 
ed resist- 
ance. 


r  Increase  in  mass  of  blood  to  be  moved 


Endo- 
cardial 


Nervous  palpitation,  effect 
of  alcohol,  tea,  coftee,  Ike, 
muscular  oll'ort  (in  part). 

Pericardial  adlicsions. 

■  Dilatation  of  heart,  prim- 
ary or  secondary  to  re- 
gurgitation, &c. 


-  Within  the  heart,  acting  )  Contraction  of  orifices, 
immediately,  > 


Increase  in 
obstruction 
to  move- 
ment of 
blood, 
situated. 


Outside  the 
heart. 


Arteries 
large, 


Constriction  of  aorta,  or 
pulmonary  artery,  aneur- 
ism (?),  displacement. 


Arterioles 

and 
capillaries. 


Within  heart,  acting  cir- 
cuitously,  through  cir- 
culation, 

TABLE  II. 

CAUSES  OF  HYPERTROPHY. 


Arterial    1  degenerative  changes ,  loss 
system     ^     elasticity,  atheroma,  &c. 
generally,  J 

'  Emphysema,  1  Pulmonary, 
cirrhosis,     I   acting  on 
pleural  ef-  (  right  ven- 
fusions,      J  tricle. 


Muscular  ef- 
fort (in  pt.) 
pregnancy. 
Bright' s 
disease, 


General, 
acting  on 
left  ven- 
tricle 


Valvular  disease,  &c. 


Affecting — 


All  PARTS  OF  Heart — 

Over-action  from  nervous  and  toxic  influences. 

Dilatation  of  cavities. 

Displacement  of  heart. 
Left  Ventricle — 

Mitral  regurgitation. 

Constriction  and  regurgitation  at  aortic  orifice. 

Constriction  or  compression  of  aorta. 

Aneurism  of  aorta  (?). 

Degeneration  of  arterial  system. 

Renal  disease. 

Pregnancy. 

Muscular  efforts. 

Valvular  disease  of  right  side  of  heart,  and  all  causes  of  dilatation  of  right 
ventricle. 
Left  Auricle — 

Mitral  constriction  and  incompetence. 
Right  Ventricle — 

Constriction  or  regurgitation  at  pulmonary  orifice. 

Constriction  of  or  pressure  on  pulmonary  artery. 

Degeneration  of  pulmonary  arteries. 

Lung  diseases,  obstructing,  compressing,  and  destroying  vessels. 

Chronic  bronchitis. 

Emphysema. 

Cirrhosis. 

Pleural  effusion. 
Affections  of  mitral  orifice. 
Right  Auricle — 

Regurgitation  and  constriction  at  tricuspid  orifice. 
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By  what  iiiccliniiisni  the  increaseo  work 
loads  to  imiscular  over-growth  we  liiive 
little  knowledge.  The  tiieory  has  heeii 
])iit  forwiinl  that  llie  elleet  d(!peiid.s  on  re- 
flex dilatation  of  tlie  coronary  arteries. 
Increased  hlood-pressiirc  witiiiu  tiie  heart 
is  known  to  inliihit,  l)y  the  depressor 
nerve,  the  vaso-niotor  system,  causing  di- 
latation of  tiie  minute  arteries,  and  freer 
circulation.  TIh;  coronary  arteries  arc 
believed  to  participate  in  this  eflect,  and 
the  readier  circulation  through  them  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  hyper- 
trophy. That  such  an  action  occurs  is 
most  i)robal)le,  and  it  is  proljable  that 
thus  the  nourishnuiiit  necessary  for  over- 
growth is  supplied.  But  that  it  is  not  the 
sole  cause  is  almost  certain,  from  the  fact 
that  if  the  work  of  a  nmscle  remains  the 
same,  a  larger  supply  of  blood  to  it  has 
no  power  to  increase  the  muscular  tissue. 
We  arc  driven  to  assume  a  direct  inilu- 
ence  of  the  increased  contraction  on  the 
growth  of  the  fibre.  The  average  force 
exerted  habitually  by  a  muscle  is  far  be- 
low its  possible  maximum  at  any  moment. 
It  would  seem  as  if  this  average  force, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  muscle,  were  propor- 
tioned, that  an  increase  in  the  habitual 
force  leads,  in  due  nutritive  conditions,  to 
muscular  over-growth.  Whether  this 
over-growth  is  the  result  of  the  direct 
mechanical  stimulus  to  the  contracting 
fibre,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
flex influence  exerted  through  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  excited  by  the  increased 
pressure  on  the  endocardium  or  by  the 
increased  tension  on  the  contracting  fibres, 
we  do  not  know. 

One  condition  is,  however,  essential  for 
the  development  of  hypertrophy — time. 
A  certain  period  is  necessary  for  growth 
of  old,  or  for  the  development  of  new 
tissue.  Dilatation  may  occur  quickly  ; 
hypertrophy  can  only  take  place  slowly. 
Hence  the  rapidity  with  which  an  in- 
creased resistance  is  developed  largely 
influences  the  resulting  condition  of  heart. 
Obstruction  is  usually  slowly  developed, 
regurgitation  may  occur  rapidly,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  the  former  entails  so 
much  simpler  an  hypertrophy  than  the 
latter.  So,  too,  in  the  obstruction  which 
is  developed  in  the  most  gradual  manner, 
that  of  Briglit's  disease,  uncomplicated 
hypertrophy  is  commoner  than  in  any 
other  morbid  state.  The  related  condi- 
tions of  origin  of  hypertropliy  and  dilata- 
tion are  considered  more  fully  in  the 
article  on  Dilatati(m. 

A  few  cases  of  hypertrophy  have  been 
recorded  in  which  no  mechanical  cause 
for  the  hypertrophy  could  be  discovered. 
Their  prf)porlion  to  the  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy in  which  a  mechanical  influence 
can  be  traced  is  very  small,  so  small  that 
it  is  probable  that  some  such  cause  may 
have  existed  and  have  escaped  obscrva- 


j  tion.  Some  of  the  cases  were  recorded 
;  Ixrlbre  the  relation  of  hypertroj)hy  of  the 
I  ii<!art  to  kidney  disease  was  well  known, 
!  and  the  existence  of  the  latter  may  easily 
have  been  overlooked.  In  Bristowe's 
case  of  "  hypertro])hy  without  suflicient 
cause,"  recorded  in  the  I'ath.  Trans., 
vol.  v.  ]).  H2,  the  heart,  which  W(;ighed 
twenly-seven  ounces,  was  uniformly' en- 
largecl  and  hypertrophied  without  local 
disease,  but  the  kidneys  were  reduced  in 
I  size,  and  granular,  and  presented  atropliy 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  In  other  cases 
the  increased  bulk  of  the  organ  is  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  fibrous,  as  well  as  in 
the  nuiscular  tissue.  Such  was  the  case 
in  a  heart  weighing  forty  ounces,  pre- 
served in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum, 
and  supposed  to  be  an  example  of  true 
hypertrophy,  until  Quain  examined  it, 
and  discovered  its  real  nature. 

Pathoi^ogical  Anatomy.  —  Hyper- 
trophy may  occur  in  each  division  of  the 
heart,  but  varies  in  dillercut  parts,  both 
in  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  and  in 
the  degree  commonly  attained.  The 
comparative  affection  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  heart  depends  partly  on  the 
frequency  and  degree  with  which  the 
causes  of  hypertrophy  afTect  the  different 
portions,  and  partly  on  the  amount  of 
muscular  tissue  each  part  posse.'-ses,  and 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  resist  rather 
than  yield  to  the  internal  pre.'sure,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  hypertroph3\  The 
left  ventricle  is  that  aftected  most  fre- 
quently, and  in  the  greatest  degree.  Jfext 
in  frequency  and  degree  comes  the  right 
ventricle  ;  then  the  left  auricle ;  lastly, 
the  right  auricle.  It  is  rare  for  the  hy- 
pertrophy to  be  general,  and  to  affect  all 
parts  of  the  heart.  More  cDmmonly  it  is 
jjartial,  affecting  one  part  only.  The  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  the  heart  is  the 
invariable  characteristic  of  hypertrophj'. 
Since  the  healthy  heart  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  muscular  tissue,  over- 
growth of  that  tissue  cannot  occur  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  constituent,  and 
must  result  in  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  heart,  proportioned  to  the 
hypertrophy. 

There  is  also  in  most  cases  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  heart.  If  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  are  unaltered,  the  increase  in 
its  size  is  proportioned  to  the  hypertro- 
phy. This  is  the  case  in  the  so-called 
"simple"  hypertrophjr.  The  cavities 
rarely,  however,  remain  unchanged.  Thej' 
are  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  oc- 
casionally diniinished  in  size.  The  heart 
then  may  be  of  normal  size,  or  may  be 
very  slightly  enlarged.  The  increased 
thickness  of  the  walls  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  cavity,  which  may  become  reduced  to 
very  small  dimensions,  it  is  said  incapa- 
ble of  containing  a  walnut.    This  con- 
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stitutes  the  concentric  hypertrophy  of 
Bortin.  Lastly,  the  (.-avity  is,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  dilated,  and  tlic  dilatation 
adds  irreatly  to  the  size  of  the  heart. 
Tins  constitutes  the  eccentric  variety  of 
Bertiu. 


[Fig.  120. 


Hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle.] 


Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has, 
in  most  recorded  examples,  heen  local, 
and  confined  to  the  left  ventricle.  Its 
existence  has,  however,  heen  the  suhject  ] 
of  raucli  discussion.  It  was  thought  to 
be  commcm  until  Cruveilhier,  in  1833,' 
pointed  out  how  perfectly  its  characters 
were  simulated  by  hearts  the  subjects  of 
simple  hypertrophy  and  post-mortem  con- 
traction. When  the  heart  is  at  the  time 
of  death  in  systole,  the  final  contraction  is 
fixed  by  the  rigor  mortis,  the  thickened 
walls  are,  by  their  contraction,  further 
increased  in  thickness,  and  so  remain, 
and  the  cavity  is  reduced  to  very  small 
dimensions.  The  resemblance  of  such  a 
heart  to  "concentric  hypertrophy"  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  authorities.  Cruveilhier 
maintained  that  all  cases  of  the  supposed 
change  are  thus  explicable,  that  the  cavity 
of  such  a  ventricle  can  always  be  opened 
out  with  the  fingers,  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Budd^  and  many  later 
pathologists,  who  urge  further  that  the 
contraction  of  the  cavities  supposed  to 
occur  is  incompatible  with  the  absence  of 
symptoms  of  impeded  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Other  authorities  believe  that 
concentric  hypertro]ihy  does  rarely  occur. 
Skoda,  Rokitansky,  Bamberger,  Fbrster, 
"Walshe  are  all  of  this  opinion.  They 
assort  that  hearts  are  occasionally  met 
with,  the  cavities  of  which  are  so  small 
that  the  hypothesis  of  mere  contraction  is 


'  Diet,  do  Med.  ot  de  Chir.  Prat.  art.  Ily- 
pertroplii<!. 
»  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1838. 


untenable,  and  is  not  verified  by  the 
effect  of  post-mortem  decomposition, 
which  should  relax  completely  the  con- 
traction of  rigor  mortis.  Decliambre  and 
Forget  maintained  that  such  hearts  could 
not  be  expanded,  as  simply  contracted 
hearts  can  be. 

The  balance  of  recent  pathological  evi- 
dence is  certainly  opposed  to  the  occur- 
rence of  concentric  hypertrophy.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  careful  pathological 
observation  of  recent  years  has  brought 
to  light  few  supposed  examples  of  this 
change.  One  specimen  only  has  been 
brought  before  the  Pathological  Society.' 
There  is  in  the  museum  of  University 
College  a  specimen  (No.  2,140)  which  has 
been  described  as  itself  establishing  the 
existence  of  the  change.  But  on  close 
examination  the  characters  are  far  from 
satisfactory  evidence  —  it  is  obviously 
merely  an  example  of  the  permanent  con- 
traction of  a  heart  the  subject  of  simple 
hypertrophy.  2    The  known  mechanism  of 


'  By  Wickhara  Legg.  Trans.  Path.  Soc. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  105.  The  specimen  presented 
contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  Details  of 
measurement  and  weight  of  the  heart  are  not 
given. 

*  The  specimen  in  question  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  decisive,  and  illustrates  so  well 
the  characters  which  have  legl  to  the  estab- 
lislnnent  of  this  variety,  that  it  is  worth  de- 
tailed description.  In  the  circular  glass  jar 
in  which  it  had  heen  preserved  for  many 
years  it  certainly  had  striking  proportions. 
Tlie  walls  appeared  of  great  thickness,  and 
tlie  cavity  "scarcely  capable  of  containing  a 
liazel-nut."  When  removed  from  the  jar  it 
appeared  considerably  smaller.  Its  weight, 
with  the  root  of  the  aorta,  is  11^  oz.,  but  it 
has  heen  kept  for  many  years  in  spirit.  The 
external  length  of  the  ventricle  is  4  inches. 
The  heart  has  been  divided  transversely  mid- 
way between  the  base  and  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle.  The  diameters  of  the  section  are 
antcro-posterior  2i  inches,  lateral  3  inches. 
It  is  evidently  a  firudy  contracted  heart,  for  the 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  is  a  mere  curved 
line.  The  cavity  of  tlie  left  ventricle  is,  on 
close  examination,  stellate  ;  from  the  centro 
three  linear  branches  radiate,  and  can  be 
opened  up.  Between  them  lie  the  enlarged 
papillary  muscles.  On  measurement  with  a 
wire,  the  circumference  of  this  stellate  cavity, 
following  its  branches  but  excluding  the 
loose  papillary  muscles,  is  4^  inches.  But 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  is  aflorded  by 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  measured  at  the 
extremities  of  the  radii  of  the  cavity.  On 
the  left  side  the  wall  mciasures  f  of  an  inch, 
in  front  and  behind  just  ^  inch  in  thickness. 
After  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
effect  of  the  spirit,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  only  a  little  above 
the  normal.  The  increased  weight  is  proof 
that  the  extent  of  the  wall  cannot  liavo  h(>en 
below  the  normal.  It  is  clear  also,  from  the 
state  of  the  right  ventricle,  that  the  heart  is 
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liypcrtropliy  venders  the  (mixin  of  IhiH  [ 
loriii  (if  (ivei'-i,'i-()wlli  .sciircely  coiieeiviihle.  i 
If  liypei-lropliy  is  llie  re.sult  of  iiiereiised  | 
work,  increii-sed  iiitra-veiilriculiir  i)rossLir(', 
the  vohiino  of  the  blood  wilhiii  the  ventri- 
cle can  Hcarcely  have  hmtii  lesHcned  ;  l)ut 
without  such  le8«(;ninj<,  reduction  in  the  | 
size  of  the  cavity  cannot  have;  occurred.  ' 
Tims  the  iucniased  tiiickn(!s.s  of  tlie  wall 
and  lessened  size  of  the  cavity  are,  on 
etiological  grounds,  almost  incompatihle. 
Moreover,    post-mortem  decomposition 
relaxes  hearts,  lirndy  contracted,  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner. 

Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  has  been  described  as  an  occa- 
sional consequence  of  some  congenital 
malformations  of  the  heart. 

Eccentric  lliipcrtrophy. — The  thickening 
of  the  wall  in  eccentric  hypertrophy  is  not 
always  conspicuous.  Tlie  cavit}'  is  di- 
lated, and  the  superficial  area  of  the  wall 
increased,  and  the  increase  in  tissue  may 
be  only  enough,  or  even  not  enough,  to 
maintain  the  normal  thickness  of  the 
wall.  Thus  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
may  be  so  hypertrophied  as  to  lead  to  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
heart,  and  yet  may  be  only  of  the  average 
thickness.  In  estimating  the  presence 
and  amount  of  hypertrophy,  therefore,  the 
size  of  the  cavity  mvist  always  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  one  of  the  heaviest 
liearts  recorded,  a  heart  much  dilated,  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
was  not  more  than  is  common  in  less  di- 
lated hearts  of  only  half  the  weight. 

The  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  heart  is  often  very  considerable.  In 
estimating  them  it  should  be  rcm(;mbered 
that  the  normal  average  weight  varies 
according  to  the  sex,  age,  size  of  the  in- 
dividual. Tliese  are  considered  el.'-e- 
where  (art.  "Size  and  Weight  of  the 
Heart.").  A  heart  which  exceeds  9  oz.  in 
a  man  or  8  oz.  in  a  woman,  probably  pos- 
sesses an  excess  of  some  constituent,  in 
most  cases  of  muscular  tissue.  A  com- 
mon weight  for  hj'pertrophicd  hearts  is 
12-10  oz.  Hearts  are  occasionally  seen  of 
much  greater  weight,  especially  when 
dilatation  extends  the  area,  and  hyper- 
trophy the  thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  enormous 
"  bovine"  hearts  are  met  with.  Walshe 
has  met  with  one  weighing  40  oz.  ;  Lan- 
cisi  mentions  one  which  weighed,  emptied 
of  blood,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  Croker 
King  one  of  44^  oz.  ;  Austin  Flint  one  of 


firmly  contracted,  and  also  that  the  circum- 
ference  of  tlio  inner  surface  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle— the  test  of  the  actual  reduction  in  size 
of  tlie  cavity — is  little,  if  any,  less  than  the 
normal.  It  secims,  tlierefore,  to  ho  mcindy  an 
example  of  firm  contraction  in  a  heart  tlio 
subject  of  moderate  simple  liypcrtropliy.  Tlio 
history  of  the  specimen  is  not  known. 


4()  oz.,  while  hearts  weighing  4(H  oz. 
have  been  shown  Ijy  Jhi^tovve  and  by 
David  at  the  l^athological  Hociety.  The 
enormous  weight  of  live  pounds,  men- 
tioned by  JJeutaud,  must  be  regarded  as 
doulitful.  How  n)uch  more  then  the 
"quinze  livres"  of  MarchetisI' 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  altered  ac- 
cording to  the  i)art  affected.  If  one  ven- 
tricle is  more  allected  than  the  other,  that 
which  is  the  more  hyj)erti'ophied  forms  a 
hw'iiv  share  of  the  apex  lhan  in  health, 
and  the  chief  enlargement  of  the  heart  is 
on  the  side  of  the  allected  ventricle.  Thus 
in  simi)le  hypcrtr<)i)hy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
the  extremity  of  tliat  ventricle  extends 
beyonds  the  other,  so  as  alone  to  consti- 
tute the  apex,  while  increased  width  re- 
sults from  the  lateral  enlargement.  The 
resulting  shape  resembles  an  obtuse-an- 
gled triangle  when  the  heart  is  relaxed, 
an  elongated  ovoid  when  partially  con- 
tracted. In  hyperlrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle the  extremity  of  that  vcntriclfe 
extends  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  docs 
not  usually  pass  beyond  the  other.  Ik  nee 
the  apex  is  much  rounder  than  in  hiallh, 
and  may  be  indistinguishable.  AVhen 
dilatation  is  joined  to  the  hyjterlrophv, 
the  width  of  the  heart  is  much  increastd, 
and  the  transverse  may  exceed  the  verti- 
cal diameter.  This  is  especially  the  ca.'e 
when  the  right  ventricle  is  affected,  when 
the  lieart  may  assume  an  almost  spherical 
shape.  Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles  is 
never  sufficient  to  alter  the  shape  of  the 
heart ;  the  effect  of  their  dilatation  is  con- 
sidered elsewhere. 

The  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  hypertrophy,  but  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  dilatation.  The  hyper- 
trophy is  usually  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
dilatation  as  to  cause  an  absolute  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  This  is  com- 
monly greater  in  the  outer  wall  than  in 
the  septum.  In  the  ventricles  the  trabe- 
culte  and  papillary  nniscles  usuallj-  par- 
ticipate in  the  hypertrophy,  and,  it  is  said, 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  right  than  in 
the  loft  ventricle.  Sometimes  they  are 
thinned,  when  the  heart  is  dilated. 

In  health  the  thickness  of  the  ventricu- 
lar wall  varies  considerably  in  diflerent 
parts.  The  average  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  about  half  an  inch 


I  Quoted  hy  Senac,  loc.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  408. 

Bcllingham  is  said,  by  several  writers,  to 
have  met  with  a  lioart  weighing  80  oz.  The 
only  ground  for  the  assertion  seems  to  bo 
that  Hellingham  states  that  ho  had  seen  a 
lieart  preserved  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  whicli  was  said  to  weigh  five  pounds. 
Tliis  seems  to  refer  to  the  large  heart  alluded 
to  by  several  writers  and  mentioned  above 
(p.  772)  . as  lately  examined  by  Quain  and 
found  to  weigh  40  oz. 
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m  men,  rather  less  in  women.  The  mea- 
surement .should  be  always  exclusive  of 
the  papillary  uuiseles,  and  the  place  at 
which  the  mea.surement  is  made  should 
always  be  specilied.  The  increase  is 
usuailv  greater  towards  the  base  tlian 
towards  the  apex.  Hope  i)ointed  out  that 
the  greatest  thickening  is  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  ventricle,  at  the  place  where 
the  colunnue  carneas  are  inserted.  Thence 
it  decreases  suddenly  towards  tlie  aortic 
orilice,  gradually  towards  the  ai)ex  of  the 
heart.  Occasionall}'  the  reverse  obtains, 
especially  in  aortic  regurgitation  ( Walshe), 
and  the  wall  is  thicker  towards  the  apex 
than  towards  the  base. 

"When  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
measures  three-fifths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness it  may  be  considered  hypertrophied. 
An  increase  in  the  average  thickness  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  is 
not  uncommon.  An  inch  and  a  quarter 
is  occasionally  reached,  and  it  is  said,  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  even  two  inches.  The 
larger  dimensions  were  probably  in  cases 
in  which  there  was  little  dilatation,  and 
the  heart  "was  contracted.  In  the  large 
heart  described  by  Bristowe,  the  weight 
of  which  was  forty-six  and  a  half  ounces, 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  was  only  |-ths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  base  ;  the 
length  of  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  being 
six  inches. 

The  right  ventricle  yields  readily  to  in- 
ternal pressure,  and  presents  a  marked 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  much 
less  frequently  than  the  left ;  simple  hyper- 
trophy is  very  rare.  The  average  normal 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  two-and-a-half 
lines  in  men,  two  lines  in  women.  When 
hypertrophied  it  is  often  a  third,  or  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  even  in  raj-e 
instances  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  an 
inch,  and  even,  it  is  said,  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  (Bertin,  88th  case,  "  eleven  to 
sixteen  lines.")  The  numerous  columnte 
carnefE  are  commonly  ranch  thickened. 
The  cavity  is  usually  enlarged,  but  may 
be  lessened  in  rare  cases  ;  probably,  how- 
ever, only  in  cases  of  malformation. 
"When  the  ventricle  is  thus  hypertrophied, 
and  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated,  the  two 
may,  as  Morgagni  and  Bertin  remarked, 
seem  to  have  become  transposed. 

The  left  auricle  is  not  uufrequontly 
hypertrophied.  The  average  normal  thick- 
ness of  its  wall  is  one  line  and  a  half; 
where  hypertrophied  it  may  reach  two  to 
three  lines.  The  right  auricle  is  rarely 
hypertrophied,  and  always  in  least  de- 
gree. The  average  thickness  of  its  walls 
is  one  line  ;  when  hvpertrophied  it  may 
attam  one-and-a-half  or  two  lines.  The 
auricles  have  never  been  found  to  present 
contraction  of  their  cavity. 
_  In  pure  hypertrophy  the  part  changed 
IS  of  firm  consistence,  firmer  than  the  nor- 
mal heart,  so  that  the  walls  do  not  ool- 


I  lapse  when  cut  across.  It  presents  little 
deviation  from  the  normal  color,  it  is 
sometimes  a  little  darker.  Such  unmixed 
hypertrophy  is  rare.  More  connnonly  the 
tissue  has  undergone  degeneration,  and  is 
paler  and  softer  than  normal,  sometimes 
generally,  sometimes  partially.  lioki- 
tansky  points  out  that  in  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  ventricles  the  changed  wall  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  always  tougher  than  that 
of  the  left. 

The  hypertrophied  wall  of  the  heart 
usually  contains  more  fibrous  tissue  than 
the  healthy  wall.  The  tihsue  lies  between 
the  primitive  bundles,  separating  them, 
and  .here  and  there  ibrms  more  extensive 
tracts.  This  change,  when  more  consid- 
erable, is  considered  as  "  fibroid  degen- 
eration."  It  is  more  abundant  in  the 
wall  of  the  right  ventricle  than  in  that  of 
the  left,  and  doubtless  is  the  cause  of  its 
greater  consistence. 

The  nature  of  the  change  in  the  mus- 
cular fibre  in  hypertrophy  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Does  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  heart  depend  on 
an  increase  in  the  size,  or  in  the  number 
of  fibres  ?  The  evidence,  in  some  degree 
conflicting,  is  on  the  Avhole  strongly  in 
fixvor  of  the  view  that  the  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  is  due  solely  to  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  fibres  constituting  it, 
i.  e.,  to  the  formation  of  new  fibres.  The 
chief  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  fibres  is  obtained  from  the  measure- 
ments of  Hepp,'  still  quoted  as  authorita- 
tive, and  who  asserted,  and  gave  measure- 
ments to  show,  that  the  average  thickness 
of  the  fibres  in  hypertrophy  is  about  four 
times  the  thickness  of  the  fibres  in  health. 
This  conclusion,  however,  by  itself  sug- 
gests a  fallacy,  since  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  in  hypertrophy  is  less 
than  double  tho  average  normal  thick- 
ness. Yogel  and  Henle,  Rindfleisch  and 
"Walshe  conclude  that  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  fibres,  while  Robin 
thinks  that  there  is  a  slight  increase,  al- 
though not  enough  to  account  for  the  in- 
creased size  of  "the  heart.  Wilks  and 
Moxon  are  convinced  that  the  chief  share 
in  the  increase  in  size  is  due  to  increase 
in  number.  Considerable  weight  must 
be  attached  to  the  careful  observation  of 
Zielonko,'^  who  finds  that  the  average  of 
a  large  number  of  measurements  of  the 
fibres  of  hypertrophied  hearts  is  a  little 
less  than  the  average  of  the  normal  fibre. 
His  observations  also  corroborate  the  fact 
(long  before  stated  by  Forster)  that  the 
normal  fibres  are  smaller  in  early  than  in 
later  life,  and  are  increased  in  size  by 
good  general  nutrition.  The  writer  has 
found  on  direct  enumeration  of  the  fibres 
in  a  transverse  section  of  the  Avail  that 


'  Zcitsohrift  fiir  rat  M6rl.  ISW,  p.  257. 

»  "Virchow'a  Archiv,  Bd.  62,  Heft.  I.  p.  29. 
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their  mimhcr  is  in  ll)e  main  pro])()rtion(!(l  | 
to  its  tiucknc.-s.s.    Tliu  conclii.sion  iippcars  \ 
jiislilicd  that  tliLTc!  is  no  incruasecl  «ize  of  I 
tiu!  librcH  in  h^  pirrtntpliy,  tiiat  tiu!  over-  I 
growtii  of  Iht!  iicart  is  LMilirciy  dcpi-ndi-nt  i 
on  tliu  dcvclopuu-nt  of  inwv  and  less  jht- 
fc.ctly  nom-ishcd  ti.sHue  elcnicnLH.  Jlind- 
Ui'i.scii  .snyf^c'sts  tliat  tiii-y  nia^'  ariwe  by 
fissurinjj;  of  tiit)  pre-exihtiny  fibres.  IIo 
has  oljsorvcd  that  the  square  cells,  of 
whioli  tile  nuiseular  (ii)re8  of  tlie  heart 
have  been  shown  to  consist,  contain  seve- 
ral nuclei,  instead  of  a  single  nucleus,  as 
in  health.' 

Symptoms. — Cardiac  hypertrophy  gives 
rise  to  certain  distinctive  physical  signs, 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  certain  defi- 
nite syinptoins.  These  signs  and  symp- 
toms depend  on  the  increased  size  of  the 
heart,  and  on  the  increased  force  with 
which  it  acts.  They  vary  according  to 
the  part  of  the  heart  which  is  affected, 
and  according  to  the  amount  of  dilatation 
which  is  associated  with  the  hypertrophy. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  symptoms  of  the  change  in 
each  division  of  the  heart,  beginning  with 
the  left  ventricle.  In  it  the  change  is 
carried  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  signs  and  symptoms  commonly 
understood  as  those  oif  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart. 

When  hypertrophy  is  considerable,  the 
heart,  unless  fixed  by  adhesions,  lies,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  weight,  lower 
in  the  thorax  than  in  health.  The  weight 
of  the  base  is  said  to  increase  the  natural 
obliquity  of  the  organ,  so  that  it  may  as- 
sume a  nearly  transverse  position. 

Left  Vextricle. — Phydcal  Signs. — 
The  ini-reased  bulk  of  the  heart  may  cause 
precordial  bulging,  noticeable  chiefly  in 
the  area  between  the  nipple  and  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum.  The  intercostal 
spaces  are  widened,  and  the  surface  of 
the  chest  is  more  prominent  than  is  the 
corresponding  part  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  bulging  is  most  marked  in  hyper- 
trophy occurring  in  early  life. 

The  area  of  dulness  is  increased.  The 
superficial  dulness  is  usually  more  exten- 
sive, the  deep  dulness  invariably  larger, 
and  the  increase  is  chiefly  to  the  left.  The 
left  edge  of  the  deep  dulness,  instead  of 
passing  from  the  middle  of  the  third  left 
cartilage  to  the  apex,  extends  from  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  third  rib  to  the 
nipple,  or  even  to  the  anterior  axillary 
line,  one,  two,  or  even  three  inches  out- 
side the  nipple.  It  may  also,  althougli 
less  conunonly,  extend  upwards  to  the  sec- 
ond interspace.  Its  shape  is  thus  usually 
more  oval  than  in  health.'^  llesistance  on 


>  Pafliologiste  Gewcbolelire,  Vlerto  Aufl. 
ISTf),  p.  193. 
*  The  deep  cardiac  dulneas  is,  except  iu 


percussion  is  greater  than  in  health.  In 
extreme  enlargement  the  rebonance  in  the 
left  back  is  defe(;tive,  and  AValshe  has 
even  known  the  dulness  to  lie  ho  marked, 
and  respiration  so  w(;akcn(;d  \)y  pr(;ssure 
iijion  the  lung,  that  jiic^ural  cfiii.'-ion  was 
simulated.  The  apex-b(;at,  marking  aj)- 
liroxiiiiately  the  limit  of  the  heart,  is 
moved  outwards  and  downwards,  with  its 
enlargement,  into  or  outside  the  vertical 
nipple  line,  and  into  the  sixth  or  seventh 
interspace,  into  the  latter  prt)bab)y  only 
in  dilated  hyp(!rtroj)hy  (Walshe). 

The  increased  form  of  action  manifests 
itself  by  increased  impulse.'  The  area  of 
impulse!  is  increased  ;  it  may  be  felt  in  the 
fourth,  liflh,  and  sixth  intersi)aces.  A 
larg(;r  jjortion  of  heart  comes  in  contact 
with  the  (thtst  wall,  and  the  increased 
force  aids  also  in  producing  a  more  ex- 
tensive Impulse.  In  ])ure  hypeitiophy  a 
maximum  apex-beat  is  still"  perceptible, 
bearing  a  normal  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  impulse.  But  the  impulse  is  not 
only  more  forcible,  it  presents  a  special 
change  ;  it  is  slower,  more  delib(.'rate  as 
well  as  more  forcible,  and  hence  has  been 
I  for  long  termed  "heaving."  In  dilated 
I  hypertrophy  the  impulse  is  more  abrupt 
j  than  in  simple  hypirtrophy,  in  Avhich  the 
slow  heave  is  carried  to  its  greatest  de- 
gree. The  extension  of  the  impulse  is 
often  visible,  and  the  whole  left  front  of 
the  chest  may  be  raised  by  it.  It  was 
spoken  of  as  "jarring"  by  old  writers,  and 
still  is  occasionally  so  described.  But  a 
1  "Jar"  implies  vibration,  and  although  a 
i  vibratory  character  is  often  felt  in  the  im- 
pulse of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  it  is  due 
to  coexisting  valvular  dif-ease,  not  to  the 
over-action  of  the  heart  itself.  Occasion- 
ally a  double  impulse  can  be  felt  with 


the  presence  of  extreme  empliysema,  an  accu- 
rate and  convenient  measure  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart.  By  many  authorities  it 
lias  been  strangely  undervalued.  Nienieyer's 
assertion  that  percussion  often  fails  to  reveal 
hypertropy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  comprehen- 
sible only  in  consequence  of  the  guide  em- 
ployed being  the  superficial  dulness,  which 
d(;pends  much  more  on  the  state  of  the  lung 
than  on  the  state  of  the  lieart.  For  a  very . 
full  and  clear  account  of  the  relations  and 
significance  of  the  diminished  resonance  caused 
by  the  heart  in  its  various  conditions,  see 
Balfour,  Clin.  Lect.  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
1S7(),  Lect.  1. 

'  According  to  old  writers,  Fernel,  &c.,  the 
impulse  of  a  hypertrophied  h.^art  had  been 
known  to  fr.acture  the  ribs !  All  the  in- 
stances, however,  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
conv(!nts  or  monasteries.  Ca>salpinus  and 
others  assert  that  two  ribs  of  St.  Philip  de 
Ni!ri  were  torn  from  their  cartilages  by  the 
palpitation  of  iiis  heart.  Senac  wisely  doubted 
the  occurrence  of  such  fractures,  \inless  the 
ribs  had  been  previously  weakened  by  dis- 
ease. 
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each  beat  of  the  heart.  Karely  it  is  a 
double  sy.stolici  impulse  (Walsiie),  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  obscure.  More  connnoniy 
the  second  and  slighter  impulse  corre- 
sponds witii  the  connnencement  of  dias- 
tole, at  tlic*end  of  the  "  sinking  back,"  as 
Hope  expressed  it,  who  first  pointed  out 
the  phenomenon.  lie  explained  it  as  due 
to  the  sudden  filling  of  the  ventricles  with 
blood.  Ilaydcn,  who  adopts  a  similar  ex- 
planation, has  pointed  out  the  coincidence 
of  this  second  impulse  with  the  second 
sound.  Walshe  remarks  that  the  move- 
ment is  rather  a  succussion  than  an  im- 
pulse against  the  chest  walls.  This  char- 
acter, and  the  obvious  coincidence  with 
the  second  sound,  have,  in  several  cases, 
suggested  to  the  writer  the  probability 
that  the  impulse  is  really  due  to  the  shock 
communicated  to  the  whole  heart  by  the 
closure  of  tiie  aortic  valves,  a  closure  ren- 
dered more  forcible  by  the  greater  disten- 
sion of  the  aorta.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  explanation  that,  as  Hope  and 
Walshe  both  point  out,  this  second  im- 
pulse may  occur  in  simple  hypertrophy, 
but  is  most  marked  in  dilated  hypertrophy 
(in  which  the  distension  of  the  aorta  is 
greatest),  and  that  it  is  absent  in  simple 
dilatation. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  altered. 
The  first  sound  is  rendered  less  loud,  but 
longer,  the  change  being  especially  marked 
over  the  ventricle.  The  sound  may  be 
normal  at  the  base  and  ensiform  cartilage 
("Walshe).  Sometimes  the  muffling  of  the 
sound  amounts  almost  to  extinction.  The 
second  sound  is  usually  loud.    When  di-  | 


latation  is  added  to  the  hypertrophy  the 
first  sound  becomes  louder  and  clearer. 
The  post-systolic  fsilence  is  shortened,  as 
Laennec  noted,  in  consequence  of  the 
lengthening  of  the  first  sound.  Laennec 
tliougiit  that  this  lengthening  may  amount 
to  a  faint  murnuu-,  apart  from  valve  dis- 
ease or  ha;nnc  state,  and  Walshe  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion.  During  attacks  of  pal- 
])itation  tiie  first  sound  may  be  much  more 
distinct  than  when  the  heart  is  acting 
uniformly. 

Reduplication  of  the  first  sound  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  hypertrophy  :  rarely 
according  to  Walshe  ;  almost  invariably 
in  eccentric  '  In'pertroph}^  according  to 
Ilayden.  It  is  certainly  frequent  in  some 
forms  of  hypertrophy,  especially  in  that 
due  to  Bright's  disease  (Sibson).  Irregu- 
larity in  force  is  not  common,  in  fre- 
quency very  rare,  except  in  association 
witii  dilatation  and  degenerative  changes. 

Stjmptoms,  jyroper.- — A  great  numl)er  of 
morbid  phenomena  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  cardiac  hypertrojihy.  The 
list,  however,  has  been  sliortened  accord- 
inir  as  tiie  symptoms  of  the  causes  of 
hypertrophy  and  of  the  other  associated 
consequences  of  those  causes,  are  distin- 
guished from  the  symptoms  directly  due 
to  the  hypertrophy  itself  Almost  all  the 
consequences  of  dilatation  of  the  heart 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  conjoined 
hypertrophy.  The  credit  belongs  to  Bouil- 
laud  of  having  first  vindicated  hypertro- 
phy from  its  supposed  influence  in  causing 
dropsy  and  other  consequences  of  cardiac 
failure. 


Fig.  121. 


Tracing  from  pulse  m  great  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  left  yentricle  In  a  case  of  mitral  regurgitant  dls- 
ea.e,  wuh  general  venous  d.s  onsion  an,l  ultimate  increase  in  arterial  tension.  Artery  large  and  SmpresI 
Bible.   '1  racing  taliea  iit  very  high  pressure,  which  did  not  modify  its  character.  ^  incompres 


Subjective  symptoms  of  cardiac  hyper-  I 
trophy  may  be  absent,  when  the  hyper- 
trophy is  moderate,  with  Uttle  or  no  di- 
latation, and  is  adequate  to  overcome  the  ' 
obstruction  which  has  produced  it.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  varying  force  of 
the  heart's  action,  the  varying  amount  of 
the  obstruction,  and  the  common  conjunc- 
tion of  relative  weakness  with  absolute 
strength,  lead  to  sensible  evidence  of  de- 
rangement. 

Consciousness  of  the  increased  force 
with  which  the  heart  acts  is  a  more  or 


less  frequent  symptom  in  all  except  the 
slightest  forms  of  hypertrophy.  Under 
excitement  the  conscious  beating  may 
amount  to  "  palpitation. "  Slight  irregu- 
larity may  increase  the  discomfort,  but 


'  Sunac,  in  speakinp;  of  this  subject,  says: 
"  Rien  n'est  plus  ordinaire  quo  les  1  evAes  des 
observateurs  dans  la  reoherclie  des  causes  ; 
tout  ce  qn'ils  trouvont  dans  les  cadavres  ils 
attribuont  souvent  i\  la  derni^ro  maladie,  on 
k  cello  qui  a  attir(5  leur  attention."  Loc.  cit. 
torn.  ii.  p.  398. 
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much  irrpgularity  or  considcnibU^  jjalpita- 
tioii  is  niri",  nxc.'cpt  in  (lilutiilioii,  and  Lu 
tiiat.  liic  ,s3  ini)t()iii  is  to  la;  ascriluul.  I'aiii, 
as  Walsiu^  points  out,  is  ciXlrtMnoly  ran;  in 
siinplo  hypt'rti-opiiy,  and  an},nnal  attacks 
art!  almost  conlinod  to  tias'js  in  wiiicii  tlic 
dilatation  is  coiisidcrabic;.  Tiic  (brcc;  witli 
■vvliicli  till',  left  venlricl(!  contracts  lias  an 
innncdiatc  cllcct  on  tiic,  arterial  pulsa- 
tions. The  carotids  tiirob  visibly.  Tiie 
pulse  is  large,  lull,  hard,  and  sustained. 
AVIicn  dilatation  is  coiiJoiiKsd  with  the 
liypertrophy,  the  pulse  is  still  lull,  but  is 
soller  and  more  compressible  and  less 
sustained.    The    sphygniogram  shows 


tlx'Rf!  (;haracters  in  a  sudden  and  high 
rise,  and,  where  the  hyperiropiiy  is  sim- 
ple, there  is  a  liigh  and  olten  sustained 
tidal  wave.  Where  there  is  coexisting 
dilatation,  the  tidal  wave  may  not  be  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  iniperleet 
emptying  of  the  ventricle  (Fig.  l->]). 
Aortic  obstruction  may,  how(;ver,  modify 
considerably  these  characters,  rendering 
the  i)ulse  smaller,  while  it  njuiains  hard, 
sustained,  and  incompressible.  If  con- 
sideraljle,  it  also  renders  the  contraction 
slow,  and  the  percussion  stroke  may  be 
lost  in  a  slowly  rising  tidal  wave,  as  iu 
the  accompanying  tracing : — 


Fig.  122. 


Tracings  from  Infrequent  and  glow  pulse  of  aortic  ohstrnction,  -with  coexisting  mitral  diKease  and  hyper- 
riiphy  ot  the  le  t  ventricle.  Tlia  slowness  of  the  contraption  had  been  Increased  by  the  admiui«traliu,i  of 
igitttlis.  Taken  at  a  hlgli  pressure  ;  pulse  small  but  almost  incompressible.! 


The  force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven 
into  the  smaller  vessels  may  modify  the 
function  of  certain  tissues  and  organs. 
The  flice  is  often  flushed.  Tinnitus  au- 
rium,  flashes  of  light,  and  muscoi  volitantes 
may  be  complained  of.  Headache  and 
mental  dulness  are  sometimes  observed, 
but  as  a  rule  the  intellect  is  uuaflccted. 
The  general  nutrition  also  suftcrs  little. 
Organic  functions  are  little  interfered 
"With.  Increased  arterial  pressure  might 
be  supposed,  as  Walshe  remarks,  to  modify 
considerably  the  urinary  secretion,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  watei'.  The  urine 
presents,  however,  no  distinctive  change. 
Swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  increased  secretion  are  con- 
nected by  Niemeyer  with  the  active  dis- 
tension of  the  bronchial  arteries.  Short- 
ness of  breath  on  exertion  is  common,  and 
is  by  Walshe  connected  directly  with  the 
hypertrophy.  True  cardiac  dyspnoea  is 
rare ;  and  any  considerable  shortness  of 
breath  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
cause  of  thii  hypertrophy,  or  to  concurrent 
dilatation.  The  pressure  exerted  on  the 
lungs  by  an  enlarged  heart  may  cause 
some  interference  w^ith  their  function  and 
increase  the  dyspnrjea. 

Consequences  of  Hypertrophy.  —  A  long 
train  of  evils  which  arc  met  with  in  more 
or  less  frequent  association  with  hyper- 
trophy, were  iormcrly  regarded  as  its  con- 
sequences. Many  of  them  ai-e  in  no  way 
related  to  its  occurrence,  but  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  dilatation,  or  remotely  of  the 
cause  of  the  hypertrophy.  Such  are 
oedema,  capillary  engorgement,  venous 
congeftions,  ])assive  hemorrhages.  These 
were  enumerated  by  Hope  as  consequences 


of  hypertrophy.  Bertin  long  before  taught 
clearly  that  they  cannot  be  regai-ded  as 
such,  since  they  are  absent  when  hyper- 
trophy exists  in  its  most  simple  form,  and 
occur  in  proportion  as  the  hypertrophy  is 
complicated  by  other  conditions,  .such  as 
valvular  disease,  dilatation  of  the  ventri- 
cle, &c.,  themselves  capable,  without 
hypertrophy,  of  causing  the  symptoms. 

Not  only  does  hypertrophy  not  produce 
these  effects,  but  its  tendency  is  to  pre- 
vent their  occurrence.  Its  power  of  ar- 
resting the  mechanical  effects  of  its  causes 
is  very  great,  and  proportioned  to  its  de- 
gree. Disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  for 
instance,  as  long  as  the  hypertroph)'  is 
great  and  unwcakened  b}-  degeneration, 
produces  no  backward  efl^ect.  So  in  mitral 
obstruction,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle 
may  for  a  long  time  save  the  lungs  from 
passive  congestion.  So,  too,  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  may  prevent  any 
over-distension  of  the  venous  system  from 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  or  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

The  only  morbid  effects  of  hypertrophy 
which  can  accurately  be  thus  regarded, 
are  those  which  result  from  the  greater 
force  wnth  which  the  blood  is  driven  into 
the  arterial  system.  These  consequences 
are  seen  best  whc^n  there  is  no  impedinicnt 
to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  ventricle, 
and  especially  when  the  cause  of  the  hy- 
pertrophy is  occasional  or  is  situated  in 
front  of  "the  arterial  system.  The  ten- 
dency is  for  the  due  proportion  between  the 
contents  of  the  arteries  and  the  veins  to 


•  These  two  tracings  were  taken  for  me  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  0.  Saukey. 
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be  disturbed,  for  the  arteries  to  become 
over-tilled,  the  veins  iviul  the  pulnionary 
svstern  uiider-lilled  with  blood.  It  lias 
been  said  that  the  whole  circulation  is 
accelerated,  but  this  can  only  be  the  case 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  tor  the 
time  bcin<?  more  than  enough  to  overcome 
the  resistance  which  has  evoked  it. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  increased 
supply  of  arterial  blood  may  lead  to  the 
overgrowth  of  organs,  but  the  conjecture 
is  unsupported  by  observation. 

A  more  direct  effect  upon  the  vessels 
may  often  be  traced.  When  the  obstruc- 
tion is  situated  beyond  the  arteries,  their 
walls  are  exposed  to  a  greatly  increased 
pressure.  The  same  effect  occurs  when 
the  obstruction  is  at  the  aortic  orifice,  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  from  any  cause 
(as  dynamic  excitement,  or  the  cessation 
of  another  cause)  in  excess  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. Both  the  large  and  small  arteries 
sutler  under  these  circumstances.  The 
increased  pressure  on  the  aorta  may  cause 
its  dilatation,  although,  as  Senac  observed, 
the  enlargement  from  this  cause  is  not 
often  considerable.  A  more  frequent  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  to  which  the 
arteries  are  exposed  is  seen  in  the  degene- 
ration of  the  vessels.'  Modern  observa- 
tion has  established  the  frequent  associa- 
tion of  so-called  endarteritis  deformans 
(atheroma)  with  increased  strain.  The 
change  is  seen  in  the  aorta,  in  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  in  the  smaller  vessels, 
especially  in  those  in  which  the  relative 
pressure  is  the  greatest,  as  in  those  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

But  degeneration  is  not  the  only  effect 
of  the  increased  strain  upon  the  vessels  ; 
they  not  unfrequently  give  way,  and 
hemorrhage  results.  Hemorrhage  into 
the  brain  is,  on  account  of  its  frequency, 
magnitude  and  importance,  that  form  to 
which  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed. 
The  frequent  association  of  apoplexy  and 
enlargement  of  the  heart  led  Corvisart 
first  to  assume  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.^   In  this  he  has  been  fol- 


'  Pointed  out  by  Kirkes  in  1857,  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.  No.  370,  371. 

*  "Where  apoplexy  talces  place  in  a  person 
in  whom  there  is  an  excess  of  nmscnlar  sub- 
stance and  strength  in  the  lieart,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  resistance  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  is  not  in  unison  with  the  extraordi- 
nary impetus  which  tlie  heart  impresses  on 
the  blood ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  brain  become  more 
permeable  to  this  fluid,  or  that  they  pive 
way  and  cause  effusion  and  apoplexy."  Cor- 
visart, 1.  c,  p.  1G4.  It,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  the 
death  of  Malpighi,  who  died  from  cerebral 
hemorrliage,  and  whose  heart  was  found 
greatly  hypcrtropliied,  "the  pariotes  of  the 
left  ventricle  were  two  lingers  in  thickness." 
(Baglivi.) 


lowed  by  most  subsequent  writers— Ber- 
tin,  Hope,  Bouillaud,  Andral,  Burrows, 
and  others.    But  the  conclusions  of  the 
earlier  observers  require  some  abatenient 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  of  the 
frequency  with  which  apoplectic  attacks 
result,  by  another  mechanism,  from  car- 
diac disease.    Embolism  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  not  unlikely  those  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  and  embolism  is  almost  con- 
stantly associated  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart.    But  even  when  these  cases 
are  eliminated  from  the  discussion,  the 
pathological  evidence  of  the  as;jociation  of 
apoplexy  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is 
still  impeachable.    In  sixty-five  cases  of 
apoplexy  collected  by  Quain'  the  heart 
was  enlarged  in  two-thirds,  and  in  one- 
half  there  was  no  valve  disease.  The 
significance  of  the  latter  fixct  is  that  in 
tliese  cases  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy 
was  probably  situated  away  from  the 
heart,  in  or  beyond  the  arterial  system, 
which  would  thus  have  to  bear  the  whole 
force  of  the  over-acting  heart.    But  this 
is  the  condition  in  which  arterial  disease 
is  produced ;  the  small  vessels  degene- 
rate, and,  becoming  weaker,  arc  less  able 
to  bear  increased  pressure  to  which  they 
are  exposed.    This  is  the  case,  notori- 
ously, in  Bright's  disease,  especially  in 
the  contracted  kidney,  with  which  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  and  "cardiac  hypertrophy 
are  so  constantly  associated.    In  iH'imary 
degenerative  changes  in  the  smaller  ves- 
sels the  same  result  is  seen — alike  obstruc- 
tion may  cause  hypertrophy,  and  a  like 
weakness  yield  before  the  increased  pres- 
sure.   The  same  sequence  is  sometimes 
seen  when  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is 
situated  beyond  the  arteries  and  capilla- 
ries, and  acts,  it  may  be,  through  both 
systems  of  the  circulation.    Mitral  dis- 
ease may  lead  to  extreme  blood  tension 
in  the  arterial  system,  as  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  on  page  777  shows.  Cere- 
bral hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  in  such 
cases,  even  in  the  young,  from  the  rup- 
ture of  an  overstrained  artery. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the 
causal  relationship  between  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  and  the  rupture  of  diseased 
vesr.els.  But  to  this  some,  as  Watson, 
Eulenberg,  Rokitansky,  would  limit  the 
connection.  It  must  be  considered  still 
doubtful  whether  an  over-acting  heart  can 
rupture  a  healthy  artery.  It  is  true  the 
large  arteries  of  the  brain  are  often  found 
healthy  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
but  this  affords  only  slight  evidence  of  the 
condition  of  the  smailer  vessels  of  the 
cerebral  substance.  These  are  frequently 
diseased  when  the  vessels  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  appear  healthy. 

Statistics  on  this  point  corroborate,  but 
do  not  extend,  the  conclusion  from  iso- 

•  Luraleian  Lectures,  loc.  cit. 
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lated  observations.  Quain  found  that  dis- 
tiiMt'd  vi-HsL'lh  ar(!  more,  uoninioii  in  casus 
of  ciTfljml  iii'inon-liagi;  wiicn  tliu  lu;ail  is 
lieallliy  llian  wiion  it  iis  liyiicrtropiiicd. 
Tliey  are  present  in  two-tliirds  of  tlie 
forniei",  and  only  in  aijout  lialf  of  tlie  lat- 
ter. Tlie  inference  sugj^ested  is  that, 
since  extensive  disease  of  vessels  shown 
by  the  implication  of  the  larger  trnnks  is 
k-HS  connnon,  in  cerebral  lu;nioi-rbage, 
when  the  heart  is  hyi)ertroi)hied  than 
when  it  is  healthy,  an  over-acting  heart 
needs  less  diminution  in  the  strength  of 
the  vessels,  in  order  to  eli'ect  their  rup- 
ture, than  a  healthy  heart. 

The  occasional,  though  rare,  occurrence 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  the  young  does 
not  help  to  decide  the  question.  Disease 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  now  known  to 
be  not  imeomnion  in  early  life,  and  sonic 
of  the  cases  occur  in  the  subjects  of  heart 
disease,  in  whom  there  exists  circuitous 
increase  of  arterial  tension  just  described. 
Moreover  in  such  subjects  cerebral  aneu- 
risms, perhaps  from  imperfect  embolism, 
arc  frequent,  and  in  many  cases  it  has 
certainly  been  by  the  rupture  of  such  an 
aneurism  that  cerebral  hemorrhage  has 
occurred. 

Concentric  TB/pertroplnj  of  the  Left  Ven- 
trxlc. — The  symptoms  are  as  uncertain  as 
the  existence  of  the  malady.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  signs  of  simple  hypertrophy 
might  be  expected,  and  with  them  some 
dyspnoea  in  consequence  of  the  impedi- 
meixt  which  mvist  be  i)resentcd  to  the 
passage  of  blood  through  a  heart  so  much 
lessened  in  capacity. 

KiGnT  Ventricle. — Considerable  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  right  ventricle 
causes  prominence  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum,  epigastric  fulness,  and  often 
bulging  of  the  lower  left  cartilages  adja- 
cent to  the  sternum.  The  superficial  car- 
diac dulness  is  little  changed,  but  the 
deep  dulness  extends  further  to  the  right 
than  normal,  the  right  edge  being  one  or 
two  fingers'  breadth  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  This  dulness  is  partly  depend- 
ent on  the  enlargement  of  the  ventricle, 
partly  on  over-distension  of  the  auricle, 
which  always  accompanies  the  change  in 
the  ventricle.  Pulsation  may  be  felt  at 
the  epigastrium.  The  apex-beat  is  in  its 
normal  situation,  or  moved  a  little  to  the 
left,  extended  as  far  as,  but  not  beyond, 
the  nipple  line.  It  is  frequently  changed, 
being  obscured  and  diftused  when  the 
right  ventricle  lies  in  front  of  it.  A  dis- 
tinct impulse  may  be  felt  over  the  riglit 
ventricle,  i.  e.,  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum,'  and  in  the  adjacent  left  inter- 
spaces. In  health  a  distinct  impulse  is 
very  rarely  to  be  felt  in  this  situalion. 
In  hypertrophy  the  impulse  may  liavc 


'  Tills  was  pointed  out  hy  Biirjrgr.avo  in 
1754  (Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur,  vol.  x.  p.  140). 


j  considerable  strength,  but  it  is  generally 
I  quick,  rarely  of  the  slow,  heaving  charac- 
ter which  hy])ertrophy  of  tli(!  left  ventri- 
cle produces.    It  may  sometimes  be  felt 
'  as  far  as  the  base.    Little  alteration  in 
I  the  sounds  of  the  heart  is  caused  by  hy- 
I  pertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
pulnu)nary  second  sound  is  usually  inttn- 
silied  by  the  increased  tension  within  the 
])ulmonary  artery.    Sometimes  the  second 
sound  is  reduplicated.    Jugular  jjulsation 
has  b(!on  associated  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle  by  J^nncisi,  Laennec, 
Hope,  and  others.    It  is  doulttless  due  to 
actual  regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid 
orifice,  and  coexisting  dilatation  of  the 
ventricle  is  necessary  for  its  jjroduction. 

Pew  symptoms  pi-ope  rcan  be  associated 
with  the  condil  ion.  The;  pulse  is  natural. 
The  venous  system  shows  no  signs  of  en- 
gorgement. It  is  remarkable  Ikjw  com- 
pletely hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
will  prevent  the  development  of  dropsy, 
and  other  signs  of  venous  stagnation,  Ijy 
an  obstacle  in  front  of  it.  The  lungs  or 
left  side  of  the  heart  usuallj'  present  evi- 
dence of  the  condition  causing  the  hyjier- 
trophy,  emphysema,  disease  of  the  mitral 
orilice,  &c.  Dyspnoea  is  common,  as 
Walshe  points  out,  but  is  more  frequently 
the  I'esult  of  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy, 
than  of  the  hypertrophy  itself. 

Consequences  of  Hijpertropliy  <f  the  Jiigltt 
Ventricle. — The  innnediate  effect  of  over- 
action  in  the  right  ventricle  is  to  over-dis- 
tend that  part  of  the  pulmonary  vascular 
sj'stem  which  lies  between  the  ventricle 
and  the  obstruction  which  has  caused  the 
hypertrophy— the  pulmonary  arterial  f  ys- 
tem,  when  obstruction  is  in  the  tissues  of 
the  lung,  the  pulmonaiy  veins  also,  wlicu 
tlic  obstruction  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  Atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery fi-equently  exifts  in  conjunction  with 
this  condition,  and  has  been  regarded  as 
causal,  but  in  few  cases  have  the  two 
been  observed  except  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  recognized  cause  of  such  hy- 
pertrophy, and  it  seems  moi-e  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  degeneration  is  the 
result  of  the  increased"  strain  to  which 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  exposed.  "Where 
the  degeneration  is  considerable  and  of 
old  standing,  as  in  cases  in  which  the  ar- 
tery is  found  calcified,  it  may  be  the  only 
discoverable  cause  of  a  moderate  hyper- 
tro]-)hy  of  the  ventricle. 

Pulmonary  congestions,  oedema,  and 
especially  pulmonary  apoplexy,  have, 
since  the  days  of  Berlin,  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. Where  the  obstruction  causing 
the  hypertrophy  is  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  the  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  right  ventricle  will  add 
considerably  to  the  strain  upon  the  dis- 
tended iiuliuonnry  vessels,  and  may  eon- 
I  stitute  the  eiriciciit  cause  of  their  rupture. 
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Modern  pathological  research,  however, 
has  shown  that  diseases  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  frequently  cause  pulmonary 
apoplexy  in  another  way,  by  leading  to 
pulmonary  embolism.  Wc  are  only  be- 
o-iuning  to  learn  how  large  a  proportion 
of  pulmonary  apoplexies  is  due  to  this 
cause.  When  such  embolism  occurs,  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  right  ventricle  will  in- 
crease very  much  the  strain  on  the  collat- 
eral circulation,  and,  in  consequence,  will 
augment  the  amount  of  hemorrhage. 

AvmcL'ES.— Hypertrophy  of  the  Left 
Auricle  is  usually  attended  with  evidence 
of  its  enlargement,  i.  e.,  dulness,  com- 
monly relative  only,  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  second  left  interspace.  Less  fre- 
quently a  distinct  impulse  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  this  situation,  preceding  in  time 
the  ventricular  impulse  and  due  to  the 
auricular  systole.  Evidence  of  mitral 
disease  is  commonly  present,  a  systolic  or 
presystolic  murmur.  Dilatation  of  the 
auricle  invariably  coexists.  No  symp- 
toms are  known  to  be  associated  with  the 
hypertrophy.  Its  tendency  is  to  prevent 
the  mitral  mischief  from  influencing  the 
pulmonary  circulation. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Bight  Auricle  is  very 
rare,  and  is  always  associated  with  dilata- 
tion. Its  signs  are  dulness  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum  in  the  third  and  fourth  in- 
terspaces, and,  in  very  rare  cases,  an  im- 
pulse, presystolic  in  rhythm,  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  often  attended  with  marked 
jugular  pulsation,  and  with  the  evidence 
of'disease  of  the  right  ventricle  or  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  hypertro- 
phy depends  on  the  recognition  of  in- 
cr3ased  force  of  impulse,  and  especially, 
in  the  case  of  the  left  ventricle,  by  the 
deliberate  heaving  character  which  indi- 
cates the  contraction  of  a  large  mass  of 
muscle.  In  the  case  of  right  ventricular 
and  of  auricular  hypertrophy,  the  in- 
creased force  is  indicated  by  impulse, 
where  in  health  none  is  present.  Evi- 
dence of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  by 
percussion  dulness,  or  by  movement  of 
the  apex-beat,  or  by  extension  of  the  im- 
pulse, is  usually  also  obvious.  In  left 
ventricular  hypertrophy  the  character  of 
the  pulse  assists  the  diagnosis.  Where 
doubt  remains,  the  presence  of  a  morbid 
state,  capable  of  causing  the  hypertrophy, 
may  afford  evidence  of  its  probable  exist- 
ence. 

In  judging  of  the  existence  and  degree 
of  hypertrophy  the  condition  of  the  liings 
must  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Considerable  emphysema  may  conceal  all 
the  signs  of  a  hypertrophy  of  high  degree: 
The  impulse  may  bo  imperceptible,  the 
dulness  masked,  and  the  heart-sounds 
weakened.   The  existence  of  hypertrophy 


must  then  be  inferred  from  the  condition 
of  the  arterial  system.  . 

There  are  certain  conditicms  from  which 
hypertrophy  has  most  frequently  to  be 
distinguished. 

Undue  Exposure  of  the  Heart  in  very 
flat-  or  narrow-chested  persons,  witii  small 
lungs,  may  simulate  hypertrophy.  The 
heart  comes  into  more  extensive  contact 
with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  than 
in  health.   Its  impulse  is  felt  over  a  larger 
area,  and  may  appear  to  have  undue 
force.     A  maximum  apex-bcat  is  still 
preserved.     The   superficial  dulness  is 
more  extensive  than  in  health.    The  dis- 
tinction from  hypertrophy  rests  on  the 
absence  of  a  heaving  character  in  the  im- 
pulse, on  the  normal  or  nearly  normal  po- 
sition of  the  apex-beat  (it  is  never  outside, 
though  it  may  be  in  the  nipple-line),  on 
the  natural  extent  of  the  deep  dulness,  on 
the  unchanged  pulse,  on  the  absence  of 
any  causal  condition,  and  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  short  antero-posterior  or  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  chest.   The  dilBculty 
of  diagnosis  in  such  cases  is  sometimes 
increased  by  the  presence  of  an  exocardial 
murmur,  produced  by  the  undue  friction 
of  the  heart  against  the  bony  chest  wall, 
and,  by  the  circumstance,  that  patients 
with  very  flat  chests  are  often  weakly  and 
anajmic,  and  sufier  from  shortness  of 
hreath  and  extreme  consciousness  of  any 
dynamical  heart-disturbance. 

Dynamical  Disturbance  of  the  Heart  may 
be  mistaken  for  hypertrophy.  Under  ex- 
citement the  heart  may  beat  with  appa- 
rently increased  force,  and  be  brought 
into  abnormal  contact  with  the  wall  of 
the  chest,  so  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  area  as  well  as  in  the  force  of  the 
impulse.  Sometimes  the  increase  in  force 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  pulse 
is  small  and  weak.  Frequently,  however, 
the  rapidly-acting  heart  distends  the  arte- 
ries, and  the  pulse  becomes  hard  and  full. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  delibe- 
rate heave  of  hypertrophy,  and  of  evi- 
dence of  permanent  change  in  the  form  of 
the  heart ;  there  is  no  bulging,  no  in- 
creased dulness.  Rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture  soon  reduces  the  impulse  to  the 
normal.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
an  hypertrophied  heart  readily  palpitates 
under  excitement,  and  any  irregularity 
in  the  excited  action  is  ground  for  sus- 
picion. 

Displacement  of  the  Heart  may  lead  to 
an  apparent  extension  (really  a  move- 
ment) of  the  impulse  and  dulness  in  a 
given  direction.  Displacement  to  the 
left,  movinu:  the  apex  outside  the  nipple 
line,  mav  simulate  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle;  and  displacement  downwards, 
rendering  the  impulse  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle perceptible  at  the  epigastrium,  may 
resemble  dilnted  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle.  But  under  these  circumstances 
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there  is  no  alterntion  of  the  character  of  i 
tlic  iinpulHi!  iis  there  \h  in  iiypcrtropiij' ;  J 
tiic  oiiposiic  IjDUiiiliiry  of  tlio  licarL  may  i 
be  fouiitl  to  liavo  uiKlcrf^oiie  a  corrcHpoiui-  1 
ing  change  ol  po.sition,  and  a  cauHe  of  tlie 
clisijlaconient  will  Ijo  discoveraljle. 

jjitatution  of  the  Heart  rcHciublcs  hypor- 
tropliy  in  causing  increase  in  hIzc,  shown 
by  extension  of  dulnesH  and  increased 
area  of  impulse.  The  impulse  is,  how- 
ever, dilfuse  and  weak ;  the  propf)rLional 
intensity  of  the  apex-beat  is  lost,  the 
pulse  is  soft,  and  the  action  of  the  lieart 
often  irregular.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  conditions  can  rarely  be  absolute, 
since  they  are  usuall}',  in  varying  degree, 
conjoined. 

Pericardial  Effusion  may  cause  bulging 
and  an  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness. 
The  impulse,  however,  is  less,  instead  of 
more  forcible  ;  and  the  apex  is  raised, 
instead  of  being  moved  outwards  or 
downwards.  The  dulness  extends  up- 
wards in  the  pja-amidal  form,  and  its 
left  boundary  is  beyond,  instead  of  cor- 
responding to,  the  left  limit  of  the 
impulse.  Apart  from  the  auscultatorj' 
signs,  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms  in 
pericarditis,  sudden  pain,  dyspnoea,  fe- 
ver, will  usually  prevent  an  error  in 
diagnosis.  In  auricular  hypertrophy,  the 
extension  of  dulness  above  the  normal 
limits  of  the  cardiac  dulness  is  usually 
slight.  If  sufficient  to  stimulate  peri- 
cardial effusion,  a  pre-systolic  impulse 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  detected. 

Aneurism  has  been  confounded  with 
hypertrophy,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  such  a  mistake  could  arise  must 
he  very  rare.  The  double  centre  of  pul- 
sation usually  affords  a  sufficient  distinc- 
tion. 

Local  diagnosis  of  the  part  of  the  heart 
affected  with  hypertrophy  has  hecn  al- 
luded to  in  describing  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  change  in  the  several  cham- 
hors  of  the  heart.  The  chief  difficulty 
arises  in  some  cases  of  ventricular  hyper- 
trophy. In  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  slight  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  be  concealed  or  simulated 
by  the  strong  impulse  of  the  anterior 
rfght  ventricle  and  the  displacement  out- 
wards of  the  apex-beat  consequent  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  right  side.  The  diag- 
nosis of  the  state  of  the  left  ventricle  must 
then  depend  on  the  character  of  the  apex- 
beat — on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  dis- 
tinct heaving  impulse.  On  the  other 
hand,  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  may  cause  an  impulse  over 
tlio  position  of  the  -right  ventricle.  In 
such  a  case  the  impulse  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle pf)ssesscs  gn^at  force,  and  the  diag- 
nosis must  be  based  on  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  impulse  over  the  two 
ventricles. 

In  all  cases  a  comparison  of  the  extent 


of  causal  lesion,  with  its  mechanical  ef- 
fects, will  often  suggest  an  accurate 
opinion  as  to  the  existence  and  degree  of 
hypertropiiy  when  the  part  alfected  is  not 
accessible  to  physical  examination.  For 
instance,  congestion  of  the  lung  is  the 
necessary  mechanical  elfect  of  mitral  con- 
striction. The  absence  of  such  conges- 
tion, when  considerable  mitral  conslTic- 
tion  exists,  is  valid  ground  for  suspecting 
compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  leit 
auricle.  Ho,  too,  we  sometimes  find  that 
such  compensation  has  not  occurred — 
that  the  lungs  are  constantly  overloaded 
Avith  blood,  but  that  the  general  venous 
system  has  not  suflered ;  the  jugular 
veins  are  undistended :  there  is  no  ana- 
sarca or  albumen  in  the  urine.  In  such  a 
case  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle. 

Prognosis.— The  difficulty  of  extricat- 
ing hypertrophy  from  the  various  condi- 
tions with  which  it  is  associated  has  led 
authorities  to  entertain  very  difl'erent 
opinions  regarding  its  influence  on  the 
life  and  well-being  of  the  patient.  The 
gravest  consequences  of  hypertrophy  (as 
formerly  described)  are  now  known  to  be 
those  of  its  attendant  conditions ;  the 
"conservative"  character  of  hypertrophj', 
as  a  healthy  reaction  against  a  morbid 
influence,  is  generally  recognized,  and  its 
prognosis  is  admitted  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
favorable  ;  any  unfavorable  element  being 
due  rather  to  coexisting  dilatation,  or  to 
other  effects  of  the  cause  of  the  hypertro- 
phy, than  to  that  condition  itself. 

it  is  rarely  that  evil  results  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  overgrowth  of  the 
heart.  The  unpleasant  sensations  at- 
tending the  action  of  a  hypertrophied 
heart  suggest  many  possible  evils  which 
experience  rarely  justifies.  It  may  pro- 
duce hemorrhage,  especially  into  the 
brain,  when  vessels  are  rotten,  but  prob- 
ably does  not  rupture  healthy  vessels  ;  it 
may  render  inflammations  more  severe, 
but  never  initiates  them.  Most  observere 
will  share  Walshe's  profound  doubt  whe- 
ther in  its  most  extreme  forms,  hypertro- 
phy can  never  per  se  lead  to  death. 

Does  hypertrophy  ever  diminish  or  dis- 
appear ?  It  is  probable  that  hypertrophy 
lasts  as  long  as  its  cause  exists.  Many 
facts  on  record  support  the  opinion  that, 
if  the  cause  of  simple  hypertrophy  cease 
to  act,  the  heart  gradually  resumes  its 
normal  size.  Atrophy  may  occur  in  an 
hypertrophied  as  readily  as  in  a  normal 
heart.  AVhethcr  a  heart  the  subject  of 
dilated  hypertrophy  ever  regains  its  nor- 
mal volume  is  doubtful.  The  occurrence 
of  the  so-called  concentric  atrophy,  in 
wdiich  the  size  of  the  cavities  lessens,  and 
also  the  disappearance  of  the  dilatation  of 
atony,  support  the  idea  that  a  moderately- 
dilated  heart  may  regain  its  normal  size. 
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The  prognosis  in  hypertrophy  must 
therefore,  largely  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  its  cause  is  reniov-able.  1  or 
practical  purposes  the  work  of  the  heart 
in  these  cases  may  be  divided  mto  three 
categories :  (1)  that  which  is  required  to 
carry  on  the  healthy  circulation,  the  body 
bein^  at  rest :  (2)  superadded  work,  tem- 
porary and  variable,  such  as  is  involved 
in  muscular  exertion,  emotional  excite- 
ment, local  inllammation,  pregnancy, 
&c.  ;  (3)  some  permanent  abnormal  re- 
sistance to  the  movement  of  the  l)lood, 
increasing  the  pressure  within  the  cavity 
affected.  '  The  second  of  these  is  alone 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  chance  of 
removing  or  curing  hypertrophy  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  causes  of  this  class 
constitute  the  work  of  the  heart.  Where 
hypertrophy  is  developed  when  the  work 
of  the  second  class  is  as  slight  as  possible, 
where  no  avoidable  exertion  is  made,  and 
where  no  occasional  causes  of  obstruction 
exist,  the  chance  of  removing  or  lessen- 
ing hypertrophy  is  small.  In  the  rare 
cases  in  which  the  whole  increase  over 
the  normal  work  of  the  heart  depends  on 
causes  of  the  second  class,  the  prognosis 
is  the  most  favorable.  Such  cases  are 
sometimes  met  with  among  athletes,  as 
in  an  instance  Walshe  records. 

The  probable  permanence  of  the  hyper- 
trophy on  the  one  hand,  the  likelihood 
that  it  raav  give  place  to  dilatation  on  the 
other  hand,  must  influence  the  prognosis 
in  any  individual  case.  This  probability 
must  be  estimated  by  the  degree  to  which 
the  causes  of  dilatation  are,  or  are  likely 
to  be,  in  operation.  Impaired  general 
health,  or  the  presence  of  degenerative 
tendencies,  local  or  general,  render  the 
prognosis  less  favorable. 

Where  the  cause  of  hypertrophy  is  per- 
manent, the  influence  of  the  hypertrophy 
varies,  and  with  it  the  prognosis.  In  cer- 
tain conditions  the  increased  force  witli 
which  the  heart  acts  may  lead,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  evil  consequences,  and  in 
such  cases  the  presence  and  degree  of  the 
hypertrophy  may  entail,  per  se,  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  gravity  of  the 
prognosis.    In  all  forms  of  valvular  dis- 
ease in  which  the  hypertrophy  depends  on 
direct  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  cavity,  the  hypertrophy  is  purely 
beneficial  in  its  effect ;  it  secures  a  due 
supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  beyond  the 
obstruction ;  it  saves  the  vessels  and  or- 
gans behind  from  suffering  from  the  im- 
pediment.   It  is  only  when  hypertrophy 
is  due,  in  part,  to  a  variable  cause  beyond 
the  obstruction,  that  it  may  be  occasion- 
ally in  sufficient  excess  to  produce  preju- 
dicial arterial  distension. 

In  cases  of  regurgitation,  in  which  the 
heart  has  to  exert  undue  force  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  an  undue  quantity  of  blood. 


the  hypertrophy  is  less  simply  beneficial 
in  its  inlluence.  The  muscular  force  with 
which  the  ventricle  contracts  tends  to  in- 
crease tlie  amount  of  blood  regurgitated, 
and  so  increase  its  own  repletion.  This 
is  the  case  directly  in  aortic  regurgitation, 
indirectly  in  mitral  regurgitation.  The 
degeneration  of  the  arteries  is  hastened 
by°the  strain  to  which  they  are  exposed 
by  the  action  of  the  hypcrtrophicd  ven- 
tricle in  aortic  regurgitation;  while  in 
mitral  regurgitation,  although  the  stronger 
action  of  the  ventricle  may  drive  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  it  also 
increases  the  amount  regurgitated  through 
the  incompetent  valves.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  these  cases  the  hy- 
pertrophy is  a  substitute  for  dilatation, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  the  less  of  the 
two  evils  ;  or  it  counteracts  the  influence 
of  dilatation  which  coexists. 

When  the  obstruction  causing  the  hy- 
pertrophy is  situated  in  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, pulmonary,  or  systemic,  whether 
the  consequence  of  degeneration,  Bright's 
disease,  &c.,  the  hypertrophy  is  also  less 
simply  beneficial,  since  the  increased 
strain  to  which  the  vessels  are  subjected 
increases  their  liability  to  degeneration 
and  rupture. 

In  Bright's  disease  this  danger  reaches 
its  height,  since  degeneration  of  the 
strained  vessels  is  very  apt  to  occur  and 
renders  their  rupture  easy.  In  senile 
changes  cardiac  and  vascular  degenera- 
tion often  correspond,  and  the  hypertro- 
phy which  at  first  is  evoked  by  the  change 
in  the  vessels  yields  to  dilatation,  by 
which  the  blood-tension  is  lessened.  But 
this  retro-compensation  is  not  without 
new  risks. 

In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  prognosis  of  the  hypertrophy  is  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  lesion  causing  it, 
and  also  to  that  of  coexisting  dilatation. 
Once  established  as  the  result  of  a  perma- 
nent cause,  it  usually  increases,  and  bears 
a  simple  proportion  to  its  cause.  It  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  prognosis,  but  is 
used  rather  as  an  indication  of  the  extent 
and  gravity  of  the  lesion  causing  it  than 
as  aflbrding  in  itself  much  information. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  its  presence  renders  the 
prognosis  of  the  causal  lesion  better.  Com- 
pensatory in  its  action,  it  wards  ofi'  evil 
and  promotes  health. 

Treatment.— Current  opinion  as  to 
the  treatment  of  hypertroj-hy  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  in  accordance  with 
the  altered  ideas  of  its  relation  to  the 
common  consequences  of  organic  heart 
disease.  When  most  of  these  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  direct  effects  of  the  over- 
acting heart,  every  effort  Avas  made  to 
diminish  its  over-action  and  to  lessen  its 
over-crrowth.     Low  diet  and  frequent 
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bleedings  arc  Iho  measures  wliieh  Alber- 
tini  and  Valsalva  handed  down  to  a  long 
st;rie.s  of  tlieir  sueeessors  \  and  the  edeels  ' 
of  their  dt)etrine  is  even  now  to  he  traced, 
although  perhajj-S  rather  in  the  pages  of  j 
text-booUs  than  in  practice.  Even  sifter 
the  i)urely  consecutive  nature  of  hyper- 
troph}'  was  clearly  n.'cogniziid  by  Jiertin, 
the  same  treatment  was  advocated. 

The  judicious  management  of  hypcr- 
troph}'  tk'pends  on  the  recognition  of  the 
liu  t  that  it  is  somcitimes  i)ureiy  beiielicial,  ! 
usually  welcome  as  a  substitute  for  its  too  | 
frequent  associate,  dilatation,  and  rarely  i 
directly  prejudicial.    No  universal  rule 
fur  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy  can 
therefore  be  laid  down,  since  the  proper 
course  may  be  sometimes  to  foster  its  oc- 
currence, sometimes  to  lessen  its  excess, 
or,  failing  that,  to  prevent  its  increase. 

Hypertrophy  of  tlie  heart  being  the  re- 
sult of  two  factors,  nutritive  activity  and 
increased  work,  its  increase  may  be  to 
some  extent  prevented,  and  its  amount 
diminished,  by  lessening  each  factor  in  its 
production.  The  nutritive  activity  of  tlie 
heart  can  be  lessened  only  by  dinunishing 
that  of  the  general  system  by  low  diet, 
bleeding,  &c.  But  to  attempt  this  while 
the  causes  of  hypertrophy  continue,  is  to 
substitute  dilatation  for  hypertrophy. 
The  system  has  been  advocated,  however, 
in  conjunction  wnth  causal  treatment, 
from  the  time  of  Bcrtin.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  causes  of  established 
hypertrophy  can  ever  be  sufficiently  re- 
duced to  permit  the  safe  employment  of 
"antiphlogistic"  measures.  Moreover 
they  can  rarely  be  necessary.  "We  see  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  that  reduction  of 
work  is  invariably  followed  by  reduction 
in  size  of  muscle.  Every  analogy  sug- 
gests that  cardiac  hypertrophy  will  rapid- 
ly subside  wdien  the  condition  which  ex- 
cited it  has  lessened  or  has  ceased.  It  is 
not  often  that  this  result  can  be  proved  to 
occur  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  but  iri- 
stances  are  not  infrequent  in  which  it 
seems  to  take  i)lace.  The  reduction  of  the 
causes  of  hypertrophy,  i.  c,  the  work  of 
the  heart,  to  a  minimum,  constitutes, 
then,  the  main  object  in  the  trcatment  of 
hypertrophy.  This  work  is  partly  of  a 
constant,  partly  of  an  occasional  nature. 
The  normal  work  of  the  circulation  must 
be  carried  on  ;  the  permanent  organic 
cause  of  the  hypertrojjhy  can  rarely  be 
lessened ;  but  the  occasional  addition  to 
the  heart's  work  involved  in  violent  mus- 
cular exercise,  increased  frequency  of  con- 
traction from  alcohol  or  emotion,  in- 
creased obstruction  from  remediable  states 
of  blood  or  local  inllammations,  may  all 
be  to  a  large  extent  removed.  Rest  of 
body  and  mind  is  therefore  the  first  and 
most  essential  element  in  treatment.  All 
exercise  which  quickens  the  pulse  must  be 


absolutely  forbidden.'  Emotional  tran- 
quillity must  be  as  far  as  possihle  secured. 
The  utmost  temperance  in  food  and  alco- 
hol should  be  enforced.  A  fair  amount  of 
introgenous  food,  and  a  very  little  light 
wine  with  it,  constitute  the  best  diet.  If 
food  is  well  taken  without  alcohol,  the 
latter  may  often  with  advantage  be  pro- 
hibitctd.  The  diirestive  organs'should  be 
carefully  attended  to.  XoLhing  disturbs 
the  action  of  the  heart  so  readily  as  a  dis- 
tended stomacli.  Yood  nujst  be  moderate 
in  amount,  and  every  cause  of  transient 
plethora  avoided.  The  secretions  must 
be  carefully  regulated,  and  imijaired  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys  or  the  skin  must  be 
supplemented  by  mild  purgation  or  diu- 
resis. Local  inflammations,  bronchitis, 
&c.,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
and  when  they  occur,  removed  as  speediiy 
as  possible. 

Too  often,  however,  the  amount  of  ob- 
struction which  can  by  these  means  be 
removed  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  total  against  which  the  heart  has  to 
contend.  Can  this  permanent  obstruc- 
tion be  further  reduced  ?  To  some  extent 
the  work  of  the  heart  can  always  be 
lessened  by  reduction  in  the  total  quantity 
of  the  blood.  This  formed  an  important 
clement  iu  the  old  system  of  treatment, 
and  it  was  partly  with  this  object  that 
frequent  and  repeated  bleedings  were  re- 
commended. Their  condemnation  iu  the 
present  day  is  superlluous.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  occasional  leeching, 
which  still  finds  advocates,  is  justified  by 
its  ultimate  results,  although  its  imme- 
diate effect  is  to  give  relief  to  the  heart. 
Restriction  of  fluids  has  been  suggested. 
It  is  at  any  rate  a  harmless  measure  ;  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  urinary  secretion 
regulates  the  volume  and  density  of  the 
blood  renders  it  doubtful  whether  more 
than  a  very  transient  effect  is  produced. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  state- 
ments that  the  conditions  under  Avhieh  an 
attempt  at  the  removal  of  hypertrophy  is 
indicated  are  very  rare.  Whenever  the 
hypertrophy  can  act  immediatel}'  on  the 
causal  resistance,  its  influence  is  always, 
on  the  whole,  and  sometimes  entirely 
beneficial.  Only  when  the  over-action  of 
the  heart  is  primary,  or  is  due  to  a  cause 
which  has  ceased  to  operate,  is  it  to  be 
attacked  directly.  In  the  rare  instances 
in  which  violent  exercise  has  called  out 
persistent  hypertrophy,  or  some  obstruc- 
tion has  been  removed,  the  condition  may 
call  for  immediate  treatment  toi-educe  its 
cflcct.  Where  the  obstruction  is  situated 
far  from  the  heart,  and  degenerated  ves- 


'  "On  doit  regardor  le  r«pos  comme  nn 
rciTiede  pr(5servatif ;  mais  co  rcpos  n'exdut 
pas  un  cxorcice  niodcr6,  lorsque  les  grands 
accidents  sont  calm§i." — Seuac,  1.  c.  p.  419. 
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sels  are  interposed  which  have  to  l)ear  the 
full  force  of  an  over-acting  ventricle,  as  in 
Brio-lit 's  disease,  the  question  also  some- 
times arises  of  the  chances  of  evil  from 
vascular  rupture,  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
from  a  weakened  heart  on  the  other,  ilic 
certain,  slow,  but  sure  evil  of  a  weakened 
heart  will  frenerally  counterbalance  the 
possible  catastrophe,  and  any  attempt  to 
lessen  the  cardiac  strength  will  be  avoided. 

The  use  of  drugs  in  hypertrophy  is  a 
subject  on  which  \'arious  opinions  Imve 
been  held.'  Most  observers  agree  with 
Walshe,  that  the  reduction  of  the  bulk  ot 
the  heart  is  beyond  the  direct  power  of 
any  drug.  The  chief  role  of  medicine  lies 
in  reo-ulating  the  cardiac  contractions  and 
in  freeing  the  circulation  from  removable 
causes  of  embarrassment.  Frequent  ac- 
tion involves  a  great  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  heart.  Force  is  needed,  it  has  been 
stated  alreadv,  to  move  the  heart,  apart 
from  the  movement  of  the  blood.  The 
minimum  frequency  consistent  with  the 
due  supply  of  blood  to  the  system  gives 
the  heart  its  best  conditions  of  action. 
Moreover,  very  frequent  action  may  fill 
the  arteries  to  repletion,  and  so  increase 
their  distension  as  greatly  to  augment  the 
iutra-cardiac  pressure.  Lastly,  frequent 
action  lessens  the  total  rest  of  the  heart, 
and  favors  degeneration.  No  remedy  has 
been  discovered  which  lessens  the  undue 
frequency  of  the  action  of  the  heart  so 
effectually  as  digitalis.  But  digitalis 
strengthens  the  cardiac  action,  and  hence 
its  use  in  hypertrophy  has  been  discoun- 
tenanced by  most  modern  writers,  and  by 
some  strongly  condemned. 

The  experience  of  clinical  observers  is 
not,  however,  in  complete  accord  with 
theoretical  conclusion.  By  many  the  value 
of  digitalis  in  hypertrophy  is  strongly  as- 
serted. One  explanation  for  this  may  he 
in  the  fact  that  hypertrophy  is  so  rarely 
simple.  Almost  invariably,  dilatation  is 
conjoined  with  it.  In  dilatation,  digitahs 
is  of  extreme  value,  and  its  use  in  hyper- 
trophy is  to  a  great  extent  proportioned 
to  the  existence  and  amount  of  dilata- 
tion. Moreover  all  irregular  action  of 
the  heart  involves  waste  of  force,  involves 
useless  work.  Too  frequent  contraction 
does  the  same.  Each  may  generally  be 
controlled  by  digitilas.  Even  where  there 
is  no  irregularity  and  little  dilatation,  the 
cardiac  action  may  be  below  the  actual 
needs  of  the  system  ;  the  compensation  is 
insufficient,  and  the  additional  strength 
of  contraction  imparted  by  digitalis  is 
purely  useful.  The  dose  of  digitalis 
needed  in  these  circumstances  is  smaller 

'  Their  possible  use  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  the  French  school  of  physicians  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  although  the  chief 
cardiac  medicine,  digitalis,  had  long  before 
been  employed  in  this  country. 
VOTi.  11.-50 


than  that  required  in  dilatation.  Five 
minims  of  the  tincture,  or  a  drachm  of 
the  infusion,  three  times  a  day,  will  usu- 
ally ellbct  all  tiiat  is  required.  A  larger 
dose,  is,  as  Milner  Fotliergill  states,  much 
more  frequently  deleterious  than  in  dilata- 
tion, in  which  large  doses  are  borne,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage. 
In  pure  hypertrophy,  digitalis  is  rarely 
necessary.  Veratrum  viride  has  been 
used,  especially  in  America,  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  heart,  when  in  hyper- 
trophy its  force  appears  beyond  the  pres- 
ent need  of  the  system.  Doses  of  five 
minims  of  the  tincture  maybe  given  three 
times  a  day.  Both  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action  are  reduced. 
Inunction  of  Ung.  Veratrite  has  also  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Where  hypertrophy  is  not  pure  but  is 
great,  and  acts  directly  on  the  vascular 
system,  or  tends  to  increase  its  cause  (as 
in  aortic  regurgitation),  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, by  similar  measures,  to  reduce  the 
force  of  the  heart  to  a  minunum  neces- 
sary for  the  work  of  the  circulation.  Di- 
gitalis has  been  employed  in  small  doses 
and  recommended  strongly  by  B.  Foster, 
but  most  authorities  discountenance  its  use 
under  these  circumstances,  and  Ringer' 
points  out  that  the  same  end  may  be 
attained  by  small  doses  of  aconite.  A 
combination  of  aconite  and  veratrum  is 
recommended  by  H.  C.  Wood.'' 

The  consciousness  of  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions, which  constitutes  so  troublesome 
a  symptom  of  hypertrophy,  is  only  in 
part  due  to  the  force  with  which  the 
heart  acts.  It  is  much  more  frequently 
the  result  of  irregular  or  too  sudden  con- 
tractions, and  related  to  coincident  dilata- 
tion rather  than  to  hypertrophy.  It  is 
commonly  controlled  by  rest  and  digitalis. 

For  the  relief  of  cardiac  pain,  direct 
sedatives  may  be  needed.  Opium,  or  mor- 
phia, is  very  effectual.  Aconite  is  strongly 
praised  by  Walshe.  Belladonna,  Indian 
hemp,  hydrocyanic  acid  are  also  useful  in 
some  cases.  The  Virginian  prune  bark, 
which  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  some- 
times useful,  but  its  tonic  properties  ren- 
cler  it  more  suitable  for  dilatation.  Cold 
locally  applied  to  the  cardiac  region  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Nieraeyer. 

The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  must  be  conducted  on  the 
same  general  principles  as  that  of  the 
left.  It  is  almost  always  united  with  di- 
latation, and  is  never  excessive.  Hence 
it  needs  as  far  as  possible  to  be  strength- 
ened, both  absolutely  by  tonics,  digitalis, 
&c.,  and  relatively  by  diminishing  its 
work,  by  lessening  as  far  as  possible  the 


1  Handbook  of  Therapeutics,  fifth  edition, 
p.  427. 

2  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  1874,  Nov.  14 
and  21. 
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obstruction  to  the  movement  of  blood 
throii^'h  tb(!  hings,  and  by  tlio  avoidiuice 
oi"  ovcr-exerLion,  itc.  llyperLropliy  of  the 
auricles  rarely  calls  for  special  treatment. 


'  Never  fiiniple,  the  conjoined  dilatation 
always  pn;dominates. 

Tli(!  more  detailed  treatment  of  dilated 
hypertropiiy  is  described  in  the  next 
article,  on  JDilatatiou  of  the  Heart, 


DILATATIOi:^  OF  THE  HEART. 
By  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D. 


Syjtonym,— Enlargement  of  the  Heart 
(old  Avriters)  ;  Aneurism  of  the  Heart 
(Baillou,  Lancisi);  Passive  Aneurism,  or 
IPassive  Dilatation  (Corvisart)  ;  Herzer- 
weiterung  (Freysig)  ;  Cardiectasis  (Jac- 
coud). 

Definition. — Increase  in  the  size  of 
one  or  more  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
Such  increase  in  size  may  or  may  not  be 
attended  with  obvious  thickening  or  thin- 
ning of  the  cardiac  walls. 

History. — Dilatation  of  the  heart  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  the  earlier 
pathologists,  being  rightly  regarded  as  the 
chief  cause  of  its  enlargement.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Vesalius 
gave  an  account  of  a  heart,  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  which  contained  two  pounds  of 
blood,  and  Baillou'  mentioned  one  that 
equalled  in  size  a  man's  head.  Harvey" 
also  in  1028  alluded  to  this  condition. 
Dilatation  of  the  auricles  was  described  by 
Willis.  Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
And  left  auricle,  as  the  result  of  mitral 
constriction,  was  described  by  Mayow  in 
1674.  Vieussens,"  in  1715,  "described  a 
case,  observed  in  1695,  of  extreme  dilata- 
tion of  left  ventricle,  the  consequence  of 
aortic  regurgitation.  Peyer,  Lancisi,  and 
all  successive  writers  alluded  to,  or  re- 
lated instances  of  the  condition.  The  first 
systematic  account  of  its  mechanism  and 
causes  was  given  by  Senac*  in  1749,  who 
distinguished  dilatation  with  and  without 
thickening  of  the  walls.  Morgagni,^  in 
1779,  described  very  clearly  its  origin,  and 
ofTect  on  the  circulation.  Several  cases 
Avere  related  by  Ferriar,"  in  1792,  and  the 


'  Epidemics  etEphomerides,  1574.  Yvaren's 
Trans.,  Paris,  ISfiS,  p.  280. 

2  De  motn  corrlis  et  sanguinis. 

3  Traif6  du  Coour. 

Trait6  de  la  Structure  du  Coeur,  &c.,  torn. 

ii. 

*  Do  Sed.  et  Caus.  Mori).,  Epist.  xxvii. 
s  Medical   Histories   and   Reflections,  by- 
John  Ferriar,  M.D.,  vol.  i.  1792,  p.  144. 


general  causes  and  symptoms  of  dilatation 
were  described  by  Allan  ]3urns,  in  1809. 
In  France,  after  the  writings  oi'  Lancisi 
had  given  the  word  currency,  Buillou's 
term  "aneurism,"  had  been  used  to  de- 
signate enlargements  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  of  the  great  vessels.  Corvisart,  in  his 
description  of  dilatation  in  his  work,  pub- 
lished in  1806,  designated  the  two  varieties 
described  by  Senac,  "active"  and  "pas- 
sive" aneurism,  with  a  subprotest  against 
the  application  of  the  term  to  conditions 
with  such  different  tendencies.  He  de- 
scribed accurately,  as  far  as  the  descrip- 
tion went,  the  different  symptoms  and 
tendencies  of  the  two  conditions,  and 
pointed  out  the  association  of  dropsy,  or 
the  ".serous  diathesis,"  with  dilatation, 
rather  than  hypertrophy.  A  further  ac- 
count of  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  as  a 
mechanical  consequence  of  mitral  con- 
striction was  given  by  Abernethy  in  1806.' 
Dilatation  consequent  on  carditis,  and 
associated  with  adherent  pericardium, 
was  described,  as  the  result  of  articular 
rheumatism,  by  Sir  W.  Dundas  in  1808.* 
Its  varieties  were  recognized  a  little  later 
by  Kreysig.  Bertin,  in  1811,  distinguished 
the  conditions  and  processes  of  dilatation 
and  hypertrophj'^  (in  the  sense  in  which 
the  words  are  now  used),  and  Laennec's 
Avork  on  Auscultation,  published  in  1819, 
gave  the  terms  authoritative  use.  In 
Bertin 's  systematic  treatise,  edited  by 
Bouillaud  in  1824,  the  chief  varieties  were 
distinguished  which  have  since  been  gene- 
rallv  recognized. 

The  detection,  by  percussion,  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  of  which  dilatation  is 
the  chief  cause,  is  due  to  Avenbrugger 
(1763);  that  of  the  altered  impulse  by  pal- 
pation, to  Corvisart  (1806)  ;  that  of  the 
auscultatory  signs,  to  Laennec  (1820). 

Varieties.  —  From  the  condition  of 
the  cardiac  walls,  their  increase  or  dirain- 


'  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
«  Ibid.  p.  37. 
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ution  in  thickness,  certain  varieties  have 
long  been  distinguislied.  ,    4..  „ 

(1)  Dilatution  loilli  Hypertropliy  (active 
aneurism  of  Corvisart),  iu  wliicli  tlie  wa  ls 
are  increased  iu  tliickuess,  as  well  as  tlio 
cavities  in  size.  . 

(2)  Dilatation  wUh  Attenuation  (passive 
aneurism  of  Corvisart),  in  which  the  cavi- 
ties are  increased  iu  size,  while  the  wails 
are  reduced  in  thickness.   To  these  Bertin 
proposed  to  add  that  of  simple  dilatation, 
iu  which  the  dilated  walls  preserve  tlieir 
normal  thickness,  and  mixed  ddatation,  m 
which  the  walls  are  in  one  place  increased, 
in   another    diminished,   in  thickness 
These  varieties  have  been  adopted  by  most 
subsequent  writers.    The  name,  simple 
dilatation,"  cannot,  liowever,  be  consid- 
ered an  accurate  designation  of  the  condi- 
tion which  it  denotes,  dilatation  without 
hypertrophy  of  tissue.    If  a  heart  be  di- 
lated only,  its  wahs,  extended  in  area,  are 
necessarily  lessened  in  thickness.  For 
the  normal  thickness  of  the  walls  to  be 
preserved  when  the  cavity  is  dilated,  over- 
growth of  tissue  must  occur.    Thus  the 
condition  of  "simple  dilatation"  neces- 
sarily produces  dilatation  with  attenua- 
tion, while  the  state  to  which  the  term  is 
applied  is  really  dilatation  with  moderate 
hypertrophy  :  this  was  shown  clearly  by 
Stokes.    Forget  applied  to  the  condition 
the  term  hypertrophie  dilatoire.  Many 
writers  have  suggested,  and  Wilks  and 
Moxon  maintain,  that  pure  dilatation 
never  occurs,  that  hypertrophy  Ijs  the  in- 
variable accompaniment,  as  the  increased 
weight  testifies,  and  that  recorded  exam- 
pleb°of  hearts  dilated  and  not  increased  in 
weight  have  been  examples  only  of  relaxa- 
tion"   They  prefer  the  simple  distinction 
into  dilatation  with  thickening,  and  dila- 
tation with  thinning. 

Other  varieties  Avhich  have  been  distin- 
guished are  those  of  general  dilatation,  in 
which  all  four  cavities  of  the  heart  suffer, 
and  part  ial  dilatation,  in  which  the  change 
is  confined  to  one  or  some  of  them.  It 
has  also  been  proposed  by  Hayden'_  to 
designate  those  cases  in  which  an  obvious 
active  cause  of  dilatation  can  be  distin- 
guished, consecutive,  and  those  in  which  no 
such  causes  exists,  primary.    Lastly,  dila- 
tations have  been  classified  as  temporary 
ov  permanent.    Bertin  suggested  that  the 
latter  only  should  be  included  under  the 
term,  the  temporary  forms  being  rather 
examples  of  distension  than  of  dilatation. 

Causes. — The  maintenance  of  the  nor- 
mal size  of  the  heart  ultimately  depends 
on  the  existence  of  a  due  proportion  be- 
tween its  elastic  and  contractile  force, 
and  the  blood-pressure  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed in  passive  resistance  and  active  con- 

'  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta:  Dublin, 
1875,  p.  5.'j8. 


traction.    A  disproportion  between  these 
two  Forces  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  its  dila- 
tation ;  such  disi)rop(n-tion  may  result 
from  a  change  in  the  amount  of  either 
flxctor,  an  increase  in  the  blood-pressure, 
a  decrease  in  the  cardiac  strength.  Often 
the  two  conditions  are   conjoined  ;  a 
weakened  heart  yields  before  an  increased 
pressure,   and  ^thus   becomes  over-dis- 
tended ;  and  the  conditions  being  perma- 
nently dilated.     To  these  two  causes 
must,  probably,  be  added  the  effect  of 
traction  from  without,  which  acts  by  les- 
sening the  effect  of  the  contractile  force  of 
the  heart,  and  so  corresponds  in  its  action 
with  the  weakening  of  the  wall. 

Thus  diminished  strength  of  the  walls 
of  the  heart  constitutes  a  predisposition  to 
dilatation,  and  the  causes  of  that  weaken- 
ino-  may  be  considered  as  the  predisposing 
causes  of  dilatation  ;  the  endocardial  pres- 
sure being  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  dilatation.  But,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  the 
weakness  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  may  be 
the  only  morbid  antecedent.  Moreover, 
the  action  of  these  two  causes  of  dilata- 
tion is  not  simply  predisposing  and  excit- 
ing. It  will  be  convenient,  however,_  to 
consider  the  mechanism  of  their  action 
after  they  have  been  described  in  brief 
detail.  The  antecedents  of  the  predispos- 
ing and  exciting  causes  may  be  spoken  of 
as  the  remote  causes  of  dilatation. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  in- 
creased endocardial  pressure  is  the  imme- 
diate cause,  not  only  of  dilatation,  by  its 
mechanical  effect,  but  of  hypertrophy,  by 
the  vital  reaction  which  it  induces.  Its 
effect  in  producing  dilatation  is  influencerl 
in  part  by  the  existence  of  the  predisposi- 
tion (weakness  of  the  cardiac  wall),  in 
part  by  the  conditions  under  which  it 
acts,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  deter- 
mining causes.  Commonly,  however,  the 
double  tendency  of  the  increased  pressure 
results  in  the  double  effect,  and  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  are  conjoined.  We 
have  thus  four  classes  of  causes  to  con- 
sider, the  remote,  predisposing,  exciting, 
and  determining  causes. 

(A.)  Bemote  Gattses.— The  general  con- 
ditions of  hereditary  influence,  age,  sex, 
occupation,  previous  illness,  etc.,  enter 
largely  into  the  causation  of  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  as  the  antecedents  of 
the  conditions  on  which  it  immediately 
depends.  They  can  only  be  fully  un- 
derstood when  the  immediate  causes  are 
known.  Hereditary  taint  has  a  powerful 
influence  in  disposing  to  special  degene- 
rations and  to  certain  diseases,  such  as 
acute  rheumatism,  on  which  the  imme- 
diate causes  largely  depend.  Age  has  a 
similar  influence.  Degenerative  changes 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  both 
causes  of  dilatation,  and  hence  the  dis- 
ease increases  in  frequency  with  advanc- 
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ing  years.  Spx  inlluonees  the  occurrence 
of  (liliitiitiori  l)y  (Iclcrniiniiig  expoKiire  to 
OIK!  of  the  coiiiiiioiie.sL  (.■juiso.'s  of  iiKtreasod 
eiulocardiiil  pivsHurc,  immcular  exertion. 
DegtiiiL-nitive  chiiiijrcfs  in  tiu;  viwculiir  Hys- 
teni  jiH!  largely  iliu.  Lo  the  same  inllueuce, 
and  are  canses  of  dilatation.  Ilunoe  the 
disease  is  more  fretiuent  in  men  than  in 
women.  Occupiilloi,  has  a  sinnlar  inlhi- 
enee  :  alltliose  oceupations  whioli  involve 
considerable  eUbrt  tend  to  cause  dilatation 
of  the  heart. 

(Ji.)  Predisposinrj  C('w,se.s.— Conditions 
of  weakness  of  the  cardiac  walls  may  con- 
sist in  acute  or  chronic  changes  in  the  ' 
muscular  fibres,  or  in  destruction  of  tliose  j 
fibres  and  their  replacement  l)y  tissue  ele-  ' 
ments  which  yield  more  readily  to  the 
pressure  of  the  blood.  Morbid  states  of 
the  muscular  fibres  are,  (1)  Atony,  in 
which  the  relaxation  of  the  fibres  at  rest  is 
more  absolute,  their  contraction  less  com- 
plete. (2)  The  granular  degeneration 
of  acute  disease.  (3)  Fatty  degenera- 
tion, resultin-i;  ultimately  in  the  actual 
destruction  of  fibres.  (4)  Fatty  over- 
growth, in  which  the  muscular  fibres 
undergo  secondary  atrophy.  (5)  Fibroid 
degeneration,  the  sequel  to  an  acute  in- 
flamniatory  change  or  the  result  of  a 
chronic  perversion  of  nutrition.  (6)  Spe- 
cial degenerations  and  growths.  (7) 
Weakening  of  the  fibres  due  to  the  state 
of  dilatation.  Beau  pointed  out  that  the 
fibres  common  to  the  two  ventricles  may 
be  so  weakened  by  dilatation  of  one,  as  to 
lessen  considerably  the  contractile  force  of 
the  other  ventricle,  and  so  to  aid  its  dila- 
tation. (8)  Lastly,  it  has  been  stated  by 
Niemeyer'  that  the  muscular  fibres  may 
so  lose  their  contractile  power  as  to  per- 
mit dilatation  when  no  structural  change 
in  the  cardiac  wall,  or  in  the  fibres  them- 
selves, can  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 
Seitz'^  has  lately  advocated  the  same  view. 
In  all  the  recorded  examples,  however, 
over-exertion  has  been  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  dilatation,  and  the  cases  appear  to 
have  been  characterized  rather  by  insuffi- 
cient power  to  react  against  the  aug- 
mented pressure,  than  by  any  primary 
degeneration. 

The  conditions  by  which  these  patho- 
logical process  are  produced  constitute 
the  predisposing  causes  of  dilatation. 
The  most  important  of  these  conditions 
are  :  (1)  Anosmia  and  chlorosis,  in  which 
the  general  mal-nutrition  results  in 
atony,  and,  it  may  be,  granular  degene- 
ration of  muscular  fibre  throughout  the 
body.  (2)  Acute  febrile  diseases,  espe- 
cially rheumatism,  erysipelas,  pyicmia, 


'  Text- book  of  Practical  Medicine,  American 
TraTi3.  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

*  Zur  Lchro  von  der  Uoberanstrengung  dcs 
llcrzens.  Deiitschea  Archiv  fUr  klin.  Mod. 
1373,  xi.,  xii. 


I  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  &c.,  having  a 
'  snnilar  effect.  (3)  Inflannnation.  pri- 
mary or  secondary  to  endo-or  peri-carditis 
the  iiiflamination  in  the  latter  case  invad- 
ing the  adjacent  layer  of  the  heart,  (4i 
Obesity,  with  local  overgrowth  of  fatty 
tissue.  (5)  Chronic  degenerative  changes 
Ml  the  system,  as  yet  ill-defined,  but  often 
due  to  chronic  alcoholism,  and  causing 
fatty  and  libi-oid  degeneration  of  various 
organs,  including  the  heart.  (6)  iJe- 
rangements  of  the  blood-supply  to  the 
walls  of  the  heart.  Chronic  and  inter- 
mitting passive  congestions  cause,  as  Sir 
William  Jenner  points  out,'  degeneration 
of  the  heart,  toughening  its  walls  and  les- 
sening its  contractile  power.  Diminished 
blood-supply  is  a  common  cause  of  fatty 
and  granular  degeneration.  It  may  be 
due  to  imperfect  distension  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries  in  consequence  of  the  defec- 
tive distension  of  the  aorta,  or  it  may  re- 
sult from  narrowing  of  those  vessels  by 
the  contraction  of  lymph  outside  the 
heart,  or  by  degeneration,  atheromatous 
and  calcareous,  of  their  walls.  (7)  De- 
fective nerve-power  probably  in  some 
cases  leads  to  inefficient  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Dobell  be- 
lieves that  sexual  excesses  are  powerful 
causes  of  cardiac  weakness. 

Traction  from  without,  the  result  of  peri- 
cardial adhesions,  is  sometimes  a  cause  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  The  two  condi- 
tions are  constantly  found  associated,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  there  exists  also 
endocardial  mischief  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  dilatation.  Hence,  Morgagni  and 
many  subsequent  writers  doubted  whether 
the  state  of  the  walls  was  not  always  the 
consequence  of  the  coexisting  valvular 
disease.  But  cases  are  not  infi-equent  in 
which  dilatation  exists,  and  no  morbid 
condition  can  be  found  to  explain  its  oc- 
currence except  an  adherent  pericardium. 
Beau,  2  arguing  from  a  small  number  of 
such  cases,  inferred  that  dilatation  was 
the  invariable  result  of  pericardial  adhe- 
sion. The  same  yiew  was  very  sti-ongly 
maintained  by  Hope.''  Wider  observation 
showed,  however,  that  adhesions  were 
frequent  enough  with  no  morljid  state  of 
the  heart's  walls.  Laennec,  Bouillaud,* 
Barlow,  Stokes,  and  others  maintained, 
therefore,  that  pericardial  adhesions  have 
no  direct  effect  in  causing  dilatation.  The 
same  view  has  been  still  more  recently 
maintained  byllaydcn.'  Gairdner,^  how- 
ever, emph,asized  the  fact  that  in  a  minor- 


'  On  Congestion  of  the  Heart,  Med.-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  xliii. 

*  Arch.  G6n.  do  M6d.  ser.  ii.  tome  x.  1837, 
p.  425. 

*  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  102. 

*  Trait6  Clinique,  &c.,  1835,  ]).  454. 

^  Diseases  of  llie  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  3()'3. 
'  Edin.  Med.  Journal,  February,  1851. 
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ity  of  cases  no  other  cause  can  be  discov- 
ered for  the  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
heart.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  that, 
in  other  cases,  the  adhesions  not  only  do 
not  tend  to  cause  dilatation,  but  they  do 
not  prevent  the  reduction  m  size  which 
accompanies  chronic  wasting  diseases. 
The  most  extensive  statistical  evidence 
on  the  question  is  that  furnished  by  Ken- 
nedy,' of  Dublin,  who  collected  ninety 
cases  of  adherent  pericardium  without 
valve  disease,  and  found  that  the  heart 
remained  healthy  till  death  in  thirty-four, 
and  was  enlarged  in  fifty-one.  But  some 
of  his  cases  were  from  museums,  into 
which  hearts  of  the  normal  size  would  be 
little  likely  to  find  their  way,  and  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  his  proportion  of 
healthy  hearts  is  too  small.  Dr.  Hayden 
has  collected  twenty-three  cases  of  adhe- 
rent pericardium,  without  valve  disease, 
and  fouud  that  in  seven  there  Avas  enlarge- 
ment without  any  other  discoverable 
cause. ^  Putting  together  these  facts,  and 
those  recorded  by  other  authorities,  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  adherent  peri- 
cardium causes  enlargement  of  the  heart 
in  one-third  of  the  cases. 

The  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  adhe- 
sion is  not  to  be  explained  by  difference 
in  its  extent.  The  most  marked  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  was  due,  in  one  of 
Gairdner's  cases,  to  a  firm  adhesion  of 
very  limited  extent,  near  the  apex  of  the 
left  ventricle.  In  other  cases  in  which 
no  influence  was  exerted,  the  adhesion 
was  universal.  Dr.  Wilks^  has  pointed 
out  that,  when  general  adhesion  is  associ- 
ated with  dilatation,  the  effect  is  more 
marked  on  the  right  ventricle  than  on  the 
left.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle.  In  estimating  the  effect  of 
pericardial  adhesions  it  must  be  remem- 
bered how  frequently  they  are  associated 
with  another  cause  of  dilatation,  the  dam- 
age to  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  cardiac 
wall  by  the  extension  to  it  of  the  pericar- 
dial inflammation.  For  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  their  influence  more  facts 
are  needed  which  shall  embrace  not  only 
the  state  of  the  heart's  walls,  and  the 
fact  of  adhesions,  but  the  extent,  firmness, 
and  probable  duration  of  the  latter,  the 
extent  to  which  the  pericardium  is  con- 
nected with  parts  around,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
have  suffered  from  the  inflammation. 

Dr.  Gairdner'  has  maintained  that  when 
the  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  interfered 
with  by  their  atrophy,  the  inspiratory 
efforts  to  distend  them,  which  he  regards 


'  Edin.  Med.  Journal. 
*  Loc.  cit.,  table  on  p.  362. 
3  Guy's  Hosp.  Rop.  vol.  xvi.  p.  202. 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Cliirurg.  Rev., 
July,  1853,  p.  212. 


as  the  great  cause  of  emphysema,  may 
lead  to  over-distension  of  the  heart.  He 
believes  that  it  is  by  this  mechanism  that 
emphysema  is  associated  with  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  and  appeals  in  support  of 
the  theory,  to  the  fact  that  the  dilatation 
is  not  confined  to  the  right  side,  but  af- 
fects in  slighter  degree  and  a  little  later 
in  time  the  left  side  also.  This  view  de- 
pends for  its  probability  on  the  inspira- 
tory theory  of  eniphyseraa.  If,  with  Sir 
WilUam  Jenuer  and  most  modern  author- 
ities, emphysema  is  believed  to  arise 
chiefly,  not  from  primary  atrophy  of  the 
lung,  but  from  its  over-distension  during 
exptratory  efforts,  this  explanation  of  the 
orir^in  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  falls  to  the 
ground.  No  dilating  influence  by  trac- 
tion can  result  from  violent  expiratory 
efforts,  and  when  emphysema  is  once  es- 
tablished the  inspiratory  effort  which  can 
be  made  is  far  less  than  in  health.  If  the 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  in  these 
cases  is  referred,  as  is  generally  taught, 
to  obstruction  to  the  fiow  through  the 
lungs,  the  simultaneous  affection  of  the 
left  side  can  be  explained  in  another 
way. 

(C.)  Exciting  Causes. — Increase  in  the 
endocardial  blood-pressure  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  chief  exciting  cause  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart.  Such  increased  pres- 
sure opposes  the  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  leads,  by  a  mechanism  to  be  presently 
described,  to  its  dilatatiou.  It  depends 
on  increased  resistance  to  the  movement 
of  the  blood,  the  result  of  an  increase  in 
its  mass,  or  an  obstruction  in  the  orifices 
or  vessels  through  which  it  flows.  This 
increased  pressure  leads  to  two  results, 
directly  to  dilatation,  indirectly  to  hyper- 
trophy. The  causes  of  the  increased  pres- 
sure, which  are  more  fully  considered  in 
the  article  on  hypertrophy,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1)  Increase  in  the  mass  of  blood  to  be 
moved,  consequent  on  over-distension  of 
the  heart.  Thus  regurgitation  through 
an  orifice  causes  dilatation  of  the  chamber 
behind.  Thus,  too,  the  dilatation  tends 
to  its  own  increase,  a  process  which  is 
only  arrested  by  the  occurrence  of  hyper- 
trophy. 

(2)  Resistance  to  the  movement  of  the 
blood  in  consequence  of  narrowing  of  the 
orifice  by  which  it  leaves  the  affected 
chamber.  The  influence  of  this  condition 
in  causing  dilatation  is  not  great.  The 
obstruction  is  gradually  developed,  and 
unless  associated  with  weakness  of  the 
cardiac  walls,  the  latter  become  hypertro- 
phied  to  overcome  the  increased  resist- 
ance. In  aortic  obstruction,  for  instance, 
dilatation  is  rare. 

(3)  Eesistance  to  the  movement  of  the 
blood  through  the  vascular  system  is  a 
powerful  cause  of  dilatation,  and  is  most 
effective  when  suddenly  developed  or  in- 
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termitting,  and  espccinlly  when  the  con-  I 
(lilioii  ill  whicli  it  iiriscs  is  such  uh  to  iin-  ' 
pair  l\n:  niiti-itioii  of  the  wiills  ol'tlie  luiiirt. 
DiML'iise  of  the  hirye  vesMels,  aorta  and 
puhnonary  artery,  rarely  causes  dilata- 
tion. Obstruction  of  the  smaller  vessels 
is  a  more  ellective  cause,  and  especially 
those  forms  of  obstruction  which  adect 
the  pulmonary  circulation  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  systemic  vessels. 

]>ong-c()ntinued  and  severe  nuiscular 
efforts  are,  as  Ferriar'  pointed  out,  a  pow- 
erful cause  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophj'. 
The  resulting  condition  of  heart  dei)ends 
largely  on  the  existence  of  the  conditions 
which  favor  the  occurrence  of  one  or  the 
other  state.  The  effect  of  efibrt  is  to  ob- 
struct the  circulation  thi-ough  both  the 
general  and  pulmonary  system.  Its  in- 
lluenco  on  the  left  ventricle  has  been  de- 
scribed in  relation  to  hypertrophy.  Clif- 
ford Allbutt  has  especially  pointed  out 
the  direct  eflect  on  the  right  ventricle  and 
the  inlluence  of  undue  smallness  of  lungs 
on  its  occurrence.  The  obstruction  to 
the  pulmonary  circulation  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  air 
cells  obstructs  the  escape  of  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  compres- 
sion of  the  heart  itself  interferes  with  the 
entrance  of  blood  from  the  veins,  tends  to 
their  over-distension,  and  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed,  to  the  over-distension  of 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  Thus  the 
intermitting  obstruction  causes  intermit- 
ting over-distension  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  and  that  intermitting  conges- 
tion of  the  ^valls  of  the  heart  which  leads 
to  the  degeneration  of  its  substance  and 
renders  dilatation  permanent. 

It  is  by  a  similar  mechanism,  according 
to  the  views  generally  accepted,  and  fully 
stated  by  Sir  William  Jenner  in  the  present 
volume  of  this  work,  that  emphysema  of 
the  lungs  causes  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
Intermittent  distension  results,  as  just 
described,  from  the  violent  expiratory  ef- 
forts with  closed  glottis,  which  constitute 
the  efficient  cause  of  emphysema ;  and  as 
the  latter  condition  is  developed,  degene- 
ration, elongation,  and  destruction  of  ca- 
pillaries render  the  obstruction  perma- 
nent, which  before  was  occasional.  The 
right  side  of  the  heart  undergoes  dilata- 
tion, sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Hypertrophy  is  usually  also  produced. 
The  congestion  of  the  cardiac  wall  dis- 
poses the  left  ventricle  to  yield  before  the 
increased  pressure  of  the  aortic  blood, 
which  is  an  ultimate  eflect  of  the  venous 
distension  acting  through  the  capillary 
system. 

Other  forms  of  pulmonary  change  have 
a  slighter  tendency  to  cause  dilatation  of 
the  heart  than  emphysema.  An  excep- 
tion must,  however,  be  made  for  cirrhosis 


of  the  lung,  which  produces,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  hvpertropliy  and  dilatii- 
tion  of  the  right  side.  Such  a  change  was 
present  in  one-third  of  the  cases  of  cirrho- 
sis collected  i)y  Jlastian.' 

Mcchunimn.— The.  consideration  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  dilatation  is  eflected 
is  necessarily,  in  the  main,  theoretical. 
It  has,  perliaps  on  this  account,  received 
little  attention,  and  has  even  been  some- 
times dismissed  as  useless.  But  any  clear 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  a  morbid 
state  is  related  to  its  causes,  if  correct, 
must  afford  a  clearer  view  of  its  pathologi- 
cal significance,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
by  treatment  it  may  best  be  met. 

The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  produced, 
in  every  case,  by  its  over-distension  with 
blood.  Just  as  the  various  causes  of  hy- 
pertrophy involve,  as  the  eflicient  cause, 
overwork,  so  the  various  causes  of  dilata- 
tion involve  over-distension.  The  innne- 
diate  cause  of  this  over-distension  is,  in 
each  case,  the  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
diastole  of  an  endocardial  pressure  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  resisting  power  of  the 
wall  of  the  heart,  and  before  Avhich  the 
wall  yields.  The  act  of  dilatation  thus 
occurs  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart. 
This  circumstance  lessens  the  simplicity 
of  the  relative  action  of  the  exciting  and 
predisposing  causes  of  dilatation,  since,  as 
will  be  immediately  explained,  each  may 
act  by  producing  a  similar  effect. 

Three  sources  of  over-distension  maj' 
thus  be  recognized.  (1)  The  mass  of 
blood  entering  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
circulation  may  be  abnormally  large ; 
simple  over-distension.  (2)  Blood  may 
enter  the  cavity  from  an  abnormal  source 
(regurgitation),  and  being  added  to  that 
entering  it  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
circulation,  increases  the  mass  of  blood 
and  so  the  distension  of  the  chamber : 
over-distension  from  rcgurfjitation.  (3) 
The  whole  of  the  blood  previously  in  the 
chamber  may  not  be  expelled  from  it  dur- 
ing contraction,  the  residual  blood  being 
added  to  that  entering  from  behind  in- 
creases the  distension  of  the  chamber ; 
over-distension  from  imperfect  coiitraction, 
or  residual  over-distension. 

(1)  (StmpZe  over-distension  is  the  result  of 
over-distension  of  the  source  from  which 
the  blood  enters  the  aflected  chamber.  It 
is  well  seen  in  the  effect  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation on  the  left  ventricle.  The  over- 
distended  auricle  drives  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  ventricle,  into 
which  probably  an  increased  quantity  has 
already  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
lieightened  tension  of  the  blood  within 
the  auricle.  It  is  probable  that  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  enters  the  ventricle 
during  diastole,  enough  to  equalize,  or 
almost  to  equalize,  the  pressure  within 


«  Med.  HiHt.  and  Ref.,  vol.  i.  1792. 


'  Art.  Cirrhosis  of  Lung,  vol.  iii. 
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tlie  ventricle  and  within  the  auricle,'  be-  | 
fore  the  auricular  contraction  clliicts  the 
actual  distension  or  over-distcnsiou  of  the 
ventricle.  The  pressure  to  wliich  tlie  in- 
ner suface  of  the  veutricle  is  exposed  at 
the  end  of  tlie  auricular  systole  is  very 
o-reat,  for  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  law  of  hydrostatics  it  is  multiplied 
directly  as  the  area  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ventricle  exceeds  that  of  the  au- 
riculo-veutricular  orifice.  Simple  _  over- 
distension may  occur,  especially  in  the 
auricles,  in  conditions  of  acute  weakening 
of  the  cardiac  walls.  The  lessened  tone 
of  the  muscular  fibres  allows  them  to 
yield  unduly  before  the  pressure  of  the 
incoming  blood,  and  as  the  current  is  con- 
tinuous, they  thus  become  directly  over- 
distended.  Similarly  the  flaccid  ventri- 
cles may  yield  unduly  before  the  current 
which  enters  during  diastole,  and  the 
systole  of  the  auricles  may  over-distend 
the  ventricles.  This  mechanism  has  been 
described  by  Beau^  as  dilatation  sans  asys- 
tolie.  But  the  conditions  are  those  under 
which  contraction  is  imperfect,  and  the 
small  pulse  renders  it  probable,  in  many 
cases,  that  such  imperfection  occurs.  Ke- 
sidual  over-distension  will  then  increase 
the  dilatation. 

(2)  Over-distension  from  regurgitation  is 
one  of  the  most  etiicieut  causes  of  dilata- 
tion. The  cavity  is  filled  with  blood  from 
a  double  source.  That  which  enters  into 
the  normal  ccairse  of  the  circulation  is 
added  to  that  which  has  regurgitated  into 
the  cavity,  and  over-distension  results. 
In  aortic  regurgitation,  for  instance,  it  is 
the  addition  of  the  contents  of  the  auricle 
to  the  blood  regurgitating  into  the  ven- 
tricle from  the  aorta,  which  actually  dis- 
tends the  chamber  and  dilates  it  until, 
ultimately,  the  dilating  process  is  met  by 
compensating  hypertrophy.  In  perma- 
nent patency  of  the  semilunar  valves  the 
intra-ventricular  pressure  at  the  end  of 
the  auricular  systole  must  be  very  great, 
since  the  pressure  of  the  aortic  blood  will 
be  added  to  that  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  auricle. 

(3)  Over-distension  from  imperfect  con- 
traction; residval  over-distension. — When- 


1  That  this  is  the  case  is  highly  probable, 
from  a  phenomenon  sometimes  to  be  observed 
in  cases  of  mitral  constriction.  When  dias- 
tolic and  presystolic  murmurs  are  both  pres- 
ent, the  former  due  to  the  slow  passage  of 
blood  through  the  orifice  in  consequence  of 
the  tension  of  the  blood  within  the  auricle, 
the  latter  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  auricle, 
there  may  be.  during  an  occasional  prolonged 
diastole,  an  interval  of  silence  between  the 
two  murmurs.  When  the  diastolic  murmur 
is  loud,  this  silence  can  only  be  explained  by 
a  cessation,  or  almost  cessation,  of  the  flow  of 
blood,  which  means,  of  course,  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  pressure  in  the  two  cavities. 

*  Beau,  Trait6d' Auscultation.   Paris,  1856. 


ever,  from  any  cause,  systole  is  incom- 
plete, blood  must  remain  in  tlie  chambers 
and  render  the  entrance  of  the  normal 
quantity  of  blood  an  over- distending 
agent.  Incompleteness  of  contraction  is 
theoretically  possible  from  two  causes, 
diniinislied  contractile  force,  and  in- 
creased resistance  to  contraction.  It  is 
probable  that  each  of  these  does  actually 
prevent  complete  contraction,  since  each 
is  found  to  be  an  efficient  cause  of  dila- 
tation. 

(a)  The  various  conditions  which  weak- 
en the  cardiac  walls,  already  considered, 
must  tend  to  render  the  heart  incapable 
of  overcoming  all  the  resistance  that  is 
opposed  to  it,  whether  that  be  normal  or 
increased.  Hence  the  contraction  is  im- 
perfect, and  the  residual  blood  is  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  over-distension.  To  this 
condition  Beau  gave  the  name  of  asystolie. 
This  weakening  of  the  wall  not  only  leads 
to  over-distension,  it  also  renders  the  ef- 
fect of  the  over-distending  force  greater 
in  degree  and  in  duration,  for  the  weak 
wall  yields  more  to  the  increased  pressure, 
and  the  yielding  of  the  degenerated  wall 
is  permanent.  Among  the  conditions 
weakening  the  heart  must  also  be  reck- 
oned the  state  of  dilatation.  The  dilated 
heart  has  increased  work,  for  it  has  to 
move  an  increased  mass  of  blood,  to  over- 
come a  greater  pressure.  To  this  it  is 
even  less  competent  than  a  healthy  heart. 
Hence  the  dilatation  itself  renders  the 
contraction  additionally  incomplete,  and 
is  thus  perpetuated  and  increased.  The 
influence  of  dilatation  is  of  course  here 
considered  apart  from  that  of  the  hyper- 
trophy commonly  conjoined  with  it,  and 
to  some  extent  counteracting  its  elfect. 

It  is  by  interfering  with  contraction 
that  pericardial  adhesions  must  be  con- 
sidered to  exert  whatever  influence  they 
possess  in  causing  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
Connections  of  the  pericardium  with  parts 
around,  consequent  on  the  extension  of 
inflammation  to  its  outer  surface,  may 
cause  the  adhesions  to  the  heart  to  oppose 
considerably  the  reduction  in  size  during 
systole,  and  thus  to  render  the  contrac- 
tions incomplete.'  Moreover,  a  similar 
effect  may  be  produced  by  the  interference 
with  the  approximation  of  different  parts 
of  the  surface  during  contraction,  which 
must  occur  if  a  thick  inelastic  membrane 
covers  the  heart.  Such  an  influence  will 
interfere  chiefly  with  the  contraction  of 
the  thin-walled  right  ventricle,  and  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  it  suffers  most. 


I  Thus  in  Gairdner's  case,  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  marked  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  tlie  left  ventricle  were  associated 
with,  as  the  only  discoverable  cause,  a  local 
adhesion  near  the  apex,  a  corresponding  ad- 
hesion connected  the  other  side  of  the  peri- 
cardium with  the  left  lung. 
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The  enrc'ct  will  be  to  cause  a  residual  over- 
distension, just  as  does  tlie  sini|)l(!  wejik- 
euing  of  tlie  audiue  wiill  witli  wUicii  tlie 
adiiesions  ure  so  ollen  assoeiiiled. 

(b)  Increa.sed  resistance  from  some  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation  is  another 
cause  of  incomplete  contraction.  Sucii 
increased  resistance  may  interfere  witli 
the  contraction  of  a  healtliy  lieart,  l)nt 
probably  rarely  does  this  unless  great  and 
suddenly  developcid.     The    reserve  of 
power  usually  prevents  imi)erfect  con- 
traction, and  compensating  hypertrophy 
gradually  renders  the  heart  ellicient.  But 
when  suddenly  developed,  or  when  the 
nutrition  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with, 
the  chamber  dilates.   This  dilatation  was 
formerly,  and  is  still  by  some,  ascribed  to 
the  direct  ert'ect  of  the  increased  pres- 
sure on  the  contracting  fibres.'    It  was 
compared  by  Senac  to  the  cfrcct  of  an 
extending  force  in  elongating  a  cord.'' 
Xiemeycr"  pointed  out   that  such  an 
e.Kplanation  is  entirely  inapplicable  to 
the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon.  In- 
crease in  the  capacity  of  a  contracting 
chamber  from  increased  pressure  within 
it  during  contraction,  is  inconceivable. 
Such  increased  capacity  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  an  increased  quantity  of  blood 
entering  it  under  a  pressure  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  its  walls.  The 
influence  of  increased  resistance  to  con- 
traction may  be  to  weaken  the  muscular 
fibres,   to  lessen  the  elasticity  of  the 
walls,   and    to    render  over-distension 
easier,  but  more  than  this  it  cannot  di- 
rectly effect. 

(D.)  JDeterminirKj  Causes. — The  exciting 
causes  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  are 
thus  to  some  extent  the  same  ;  the  occur- 
rence of  the  result  is  influenced  not  only 
by  the  predisposition  already  described, 
but  also  by  certain  determining  conditions. 

(1)  The  rapidity  of  the  development  of 
the  increased  blood-pressure,  i.  e.,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  valvular  disease, 
or  the  .systemic  or  pulmonary  obstruction 
is  produced.  Time  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  that  hypertrophy  which 
alone  can  prevent  dilatation,  and  a  sud- 


'  Lately  by  Chirone  in  Lo  Sperimentale, 
August,  1874. 

^  "La  contraction  qui  resserre  les  ven- 
triculea  est  peut-etre  1' instrument  qni  aug- 
ment les  dimensions,  que  lo  sang  soit  en  trop 
grande  quantity  dans  ces  reservoirs;  qu'il 


de  force  doit  nficessairement  les  allonger :  un 
raccourcissement  forc6  produit  le  meme  efTet 
qu'une  action  qui  tire  ot  qui  tend  une  corde, 
«es  C'lgments  doivent  n<icussairement  s'ecarter, 
et  me  se  sfipaier,  s'ils  sont  tir6s  avec  trop  de 
violence." — Senac,  Traits,  &c.,  1749,  torn.  ii. 
p.  .397. 
3  Loc.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 


'  denly-developed  obstruction  invariably 
leads  to  dilatation. 

(2)  The  small  amount  of  muscular 
tissue  normall  v  existing  in  the  wall  of  the 
affected  chamber  of  the  heart.  This  is 
naturally  pronortioned  to  the  work  of  each 
segment  of  the  heart,  i.  e.,  to  the  blood- 
pressure,  to  be  by  it  passively  resisted  and 
actively  overcome.  The  extra  pressure 
induced  by  the  abnormal  obstruction  or 
regurgitation  bears  no  necessary  propor- 
tion lo  the  normal  blOod-pressure,  and  be- 
fore absolute  equal  increments  of  pressure, 
the  smaller  the  normal  amount  of  muscu- 
lar tissue,  the  more  readily  docs  dilatation 
occur,  because  the  systole  is  the  more 
readily  rendered  imperfect,  and  residual 
over-distension  produced. 

Each  cavity  of  the  heart  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  these  influences,  and  althougli 
our  knowledge  is  still  very  imperfect,  we 
can  understand  something  of  the  origin  of 
the  condition  found  in  each  instance,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  way  in  which  the  different  results  are 
brought  about. 

In  aortic  obstruction,  the  left  ventricle 
is  commonly  hypertrophied,  less  commonlj'- 
dilated.  The  left  ventricle,  containing 
the  greatest  amount  of  muscular  tissue^ 
possesses  a  large  reserve  of  force,  and  can 
overact  so  as  to  overcome  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  resistance,  and  so  prevent  resid- 
ual over-distension  and  dilatation.  The 
development  of  ob.struction  is  usually 
slow,  and  thus  there  is  time  for  hyper- 
trophy to  occur.  In  aortic  regurgitation 
there  is  always  dilatation,  aud  usually 
much,  often  very  much,  hypertrophy. 
The  regurgitant  blood  causes  the  ventri- 
cle to  be  overfilled,  and  the  patent  aortic 
orifice  transmits  to  the  interior  of  the  ven- 
tricle, during  its  passive  state,  the  intra- 
aortic  pressure.  The  regurgitation  is 
usually  slowly  developed,  and  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  ventricle  considerable, 
aud  hence  hypertrophy  occurs.  This  is 
favored  by  the  abundant  blood  supply  to 
the  heart,  consequent  on  the  great  disten- 
sion of  the  aorta. 

In  mitral  disease,  obstructive  and  re- 
gurgitant, the  left  auricle  undergoes  dila- 
tation and  hypertrophy,  the  former  pre- 
dominating in  regurgitation,  from  the 
direct  over-distension  and  frequently  rapid 
development  of  the  pathological  state. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  auricle  is  u.sually  more 
frequent  in  obstruction  from  the  slowness 
with  which  the  lesion  is  developed.  Dila- 
tation is  always,  however,  conjoined,  from 
the  ease  with 'which  the  contraction  of  the 
weak  auricle  is  rendered  imperfect  by  ob- 
struction. In  mitral  regurgitation,  the 
left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated, 
and  the  dilatation  is  usually  considerable, 
in  consequence  of  the  direct  over-distension 
of  the  chamber,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
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imperfect  distension  of  the  coronary  arte- 
ries and  consequent  damaged  cardiac 

nutrition.  .  r. 

The  right  ventricle,  in  disease  ot  the 
left  side  "usually  undergoes  dilatation, 
from  its  small  amount  of  muscular  tissue, 
hut  often  is  also  hypertrophied,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slowness  with  which  the 
obstruction  in  the  left  side  tells  hack  upon 
the  r\"ht.  The  hypertrophy  is  usually 
less  and  the  dilatation  as  much  marked, 
when  the  obstruction  is  situated  in  the 
pulmonary  system,  in  consequence  of  the 
directness  with  which  such  obstruction 
affects  the  ventricle,  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  frequently  developed  and  in- 
creased, and  the  damage  to  the  cardiac 
nutrition,  which  results  from  the  extreme 
and  sudden  passive  congestion  to  which 
the  heart  is,  in  these  cases,  very  often 
liable. 

In  obstructions  to  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, hypertrophy  is  the  common  change 
in  the  left  ventricle,  and  often,  especially 
in  Bright's  disease,  is  wholly  unattended 
with  dilatation.  The  extreme  slowness 
with  which  the  obstruction  is  developed 
is,  no  doubt,  a  chief  factor  in  determinhig 
the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  rather  than 
dilatation.  Occasionally,  however,  dilata- 
tion occurs  instead  of  iiypertrophy.  Such 
cases  are  perhaps  instances  of  simultane- 
ous cardiac  and  vascular  degeneration,  in 
which  the  increased  blood  tension  is  the 
result  of  the  latter,  and  the  damaged  heart 
is  incapable  of  resisting  the  abnormal 
pressure. 

The  sequence  of  the  conditions  of  hy- 
pertrophy and  dilatation  varies  under 
different  circumstances.    It  is  certainly 
not  uniform,  as  has  been  maintained  by 
some  writers.    When  an  increased  resist- 
ance or  a  cause  of  over-distension  is  sud- 
denly  developed,   dilatation  results  at 
once,  and  hypertrophy  slowly,  when  time 
allows  overgrowth  to  occur.    This  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  aortic  and  mitral  regurgi- 
tation.   The  order  is  the  same  when  the 
initial  state  is  one  of  defective  power  in 
the  walls  of  the  heart  ;  dilatation  pre- 
cedes and  is  the  cause  of  hypertrophy— as 
in  that  which  results  from  carditis.  On 
the  other  hand,  dilatation  may  be  second- 
ary.   Degeneration  occurs  in  the  hyper- 
trophied tissue  more  readily  than  in  the 
healthy  heart.    Nutritive  influences  fail 
from  impaired  health  or  advancing  years.' 
Again,  the  coronary  vessels  suffer  from 
undue  strain,  degenerate,  and  lessen  the 
blood  supply.    This,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mauriac,  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  aortic 
regurgitation.   Under  all  these  conditions 
the  degeneration  weakens  the  cardiac 


'  Niemeyer  pointed  out  liow  frequently 
from  this  cause  the  hypertrophy  which  results 
from  senile  vasciilar  degeneration  gives  place 
to  dilatation. 


wall,  and  dilatation  occurs  at  a  later 
period  than  the  hypertrophy. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Dilata- 
tion may  all'ect  all  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  or  only  some  of  them.    It  has  been 
a  subject  of  rather  unproiitable  discussion 
whether  general  or  partial  dilatation  is 
the  more'  common.     It  is  rare  for  one 
chamber  to  suffer  considerably  alone. 
When  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  is  dis- 
ease of  an  orifice,  the  chambers  behind 
the  orifice  are  usually  alone  affected.  An 
exception  is  mitral  regurgitation,  in  which 
the  cavity  in  front  of  the  orifice  is  dilated 
also.    The  chamber  immediately  behind 
the  diseased  orifice  commonly  suffers  more 
than  the  others.    In  mitral  constriction, 
for  instance,  the  left  auricle  is  most  di- 
lated.   In  all  diseases  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  the  right  side  may  ultimately 
become  dilated.    Hence  the  most  widely 
distributed  change  occurs  when  the  ob- 
struction is  in  front  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  affects  each  part  of  the  heart  succes- 
sively.    In  aortic  regurgitation,  for  in- 
stance, enormous  hearts  are  met  with,  in 
wliich  every  cavity  is  dilated.  Occasion- 
ally a  similar  result  follows  obstruction  in 
the  aortic  system. 

The  dilatation,  as  already  stated,  is 
rarely  simple.  Hypertrophy  is  usually 
present,  and  varies  in  amount  according 
to  the  conditions  described  in  the  last 
article.  From  the  variations  in  the 
amount  of  dilatation  and  associated  hy- 
pertrophy very  different  effects  on  the 
form  and  size  of  the  heart  are  produced. 

The  amount  of  dilatation  is  estimated 
by  comparison  with  the  normal  capacity, 
by  measurement  of  the  external  size  of 
the  heart,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
the  length  and  mid-circumference  of  the 
cavity.  In  estimating  it,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  to  the 
state  of  flie  body.  The  capacity  of  the 
heart  naturally  increases  with  age.  In 
decomposition  the  relaxation  of  the  heart 
is  extreme,  the  cavities  present  their 
maximum  capacity,  the  walls  their  mini- 
mum thickness.  The  existence  of  de- 
composition, which  in  some  cases  is  very 
rapid,  must  therefore  induce  caution  in 
inferring  actual  dilatation  from  a  flaccid 
and  apparently  dilated  state  of  the  heart. 

A  heart,  the  subject  of  general  or  par- 
tial dilatation,  is  increased  in  size  and  al- 
tered in  shape.  The  increase  in  size  may 
be  considerable  ;  the  circumference  being 
two,  three,  or  four  times  the  normal. 
Occasionally  the  left  ventricle  is  so  large 
as  to  be  "capable  of  containing  another 
heart"— a  favorite  comparison  since  the 
time  of  Malpighi.  The  left  auricle  may 
be  dilated,  in  disease  of  the  mitral  orifice, 
to  very  lavse  dimensions.  In  a  case  re- 
corded by'Cruvcilhicr,  it  had  four  times 
its  normal  dimensions.    The  greatest  di- 
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latation,  however,  occurs  on  the  riyht 
Bide.  liotli  vc'iitriule  and  auricle  may  be 
very  iarj,'e.  Tiie  ri^diL  auricle,  hh  iiuv- 
Ki'rius'  reuiarked,  may  uudcryo  {greater 
dilalaLiou  than  any  other  i)art  of  the 
heart.  Stokes "  mcntiou.s  a  cahe  in  which 
the  auricle  was  so  capacious  as  to  contain 
a  jiouud  (jf  blood. 

The  shape  is  altered  according  to  the 
)art  of  the  heart  all'ected.  In  general  di- 
atation  the  heart  is  increased  in  width, 
so  that  it  has  a  more  globular  sha|)e. 
This  depends  especially  ou  the  dilatation 
of  the  right  chambers,  and  is  marked 
when  these  alone  are  allected.  Coosidcr- 
able  dilatation  of  the  auricles  may  alter 
considerably  the  normal  shape  of  the 
heart.  Thus  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Stokes,  the  dilated  right  auricle  "formed 
a  vast  purple  tumor,  which  concealed  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right 
lung." 

In  pure  dilatation  the  weight  of  the 
heart  is  normal.  Instances  of  this  are, 
however,  to  say  the  least,  very  rare.  As 
a  rule  the  weight  of  the  dilated  heart  is 
greater  than  normal,  in  consequence  of 
the  almost  invariable  coexistence  of  hyper- 
trophy. 

The  "walls  of  the  heart  the  subject  of 
simple,  or  nearly  simple,  dilatation  are 
flaccid,  and  collapse  when  cut  across. 
They  are  thinner  than  normal  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  dilatation,  and  to 
its  freedom  from  accompanying  hypertro- 
phy. In  most  cases  the  attenuation, 
however  considerable,  is  the  result  of  the 
extension  of  the  wall.  In  rare  cases  the 
wall  may  actually  be  atrophied.  In  the 
ventricles  the  thinning  is  most  marked 
towards  the  apex.  The  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  be  reduced  to  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  at  the  middle  and  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  at  the  apex.  The  walls 
of  the  auricles  may,  in  extreme  dilatation, 
be  reduced  to  an  almost  membranous 
condition.  Very  frequently,  coexisting 
hypertrophy  prevents  noticeable  diminu- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  even 
when  the  dilatation  is  very  great.  The 
thickness  of  the  wall  may  even  be  above 
the  normal,  notwithstanding  the  dilata- 
tion, especially  when  the  latter  is  moder- 
ate in  degree. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  sometimes  nor- 
mal in  appearance,  sometimes  pale  or 
mottled.  Under  the  microscope  it  usually 
presents  evidence  of  degeneration,  espe- 
cially when  the  dilatation  is  compara- 
tively pure.  The  muscular  fibres  present 
indistinct  striation,  or  granular  or  actual 
fatty  degeneration.  The  connective  tis- 
sue between  the  fibres  is  often  increased, 
and  may  also  present  granular  degenera- 

'  The  Institutes  of  the  Practice  of  Merlicine, 
1TO8.    Cullon  UrowTi'H  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  312. 
*  Diseases  of  lleart  and  Aorta,  p.  275. 


I  tion.  The  endocardium  may  be  thicker 
I  or  thinner- than  normal ;  it  is  often  irregu- 
larly thickened  iind  (jiJiKjue,  especially  in 
theaurichts.  The  pericardium  is  stretched 
in  proportion  to  the  dilatation,  and  is  also 
oil('n  unduly  opaque. 

The  orifices  participate  in  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
auriculo-ventricular  orilices  und(;rgo  the 
I  greatest  extension,  especially  when  the 
cavities  on  each  side  of  them  are  dilated. 
The  ultimate  result  is  tlmt  the  valves  be- 
come incompetent  to  close  the  orifice,  in 
consequence  of  the  disproportion  between 
their  area  and  that  of  the  enlarged  orifice. 
This  efiect  is  increased  by  the  removal 
of  the  bases  of  the  papillary  muscles  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  orifice,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  the  wall. 
For  a  time  the  incompetence  may  be 
averted.  The  segments  of  the  valves 
may  undergo  some  amount  of  dilatation 
so  as  to  close  the  enlarged  orifice,  and  the 
papillary  muscles  may  undergo  at  their 
apices  transformation  into  fibrous  tissue, 
which,  being  incapable  of  contraction 
during  the  systole,  effects  a  practical  elon- 
gation of  the  muscle,  and  so  helps  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  removal  of 
their  points  of  attachment.  Ultimatelj', 
however,  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  ex- 
ceeds the  influence  of  these  compensa- 
tions, and  incompetence  of  the  valves 
results.  This  is  the  case  especially  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  di- 
latation of  the  two  cavities  is  usually 
simultaneous  and  considerable,  and  is  the 
common  cause  of  tricuspid  incompetence.' 

In  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  the  large 
venous  trunks  opening  into  them,  unpro- 
tected by  valves,  commonly  participate 
in  the  dilatation,  and  may  be  greatly  en- 
larged, so  that  their  openings  into  the 
auricle  may  be  hard  to  determine.  The 
auricular  appendices  are  also  much  di- 
lated. 

Certain  associated  conditions  are  com- 
monly met  with  in  cases  of  dilatation. 
Some  of  these  are  causal,  such  as  valvu- 
lar disease,  pericardial  adhesions,  emphy- 
sema of  the  lungs,  kidney  disease.  Others 
are  sequential,  such  as  passive  congestion 
of  organs,  and  its  consequences  in  altera- 
tion in  their  texture. 

Consequences.— From  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  valves  due  to  the  dilatation 
of  the  orifices,  regurgitation  of  blood  with 
all  its  consequences,  results.  Before,  liow- 
cver,  sequential  regurgitation  is  devel- 
oped, the  same  consequences,  although  in 
less  degree,  may  residt  from  the  dimin- 
ished power  of  propelling  the  blood.  The 


'  This  was  first  insisted  on  hy  Forget,  Ga- 
zette Medicahi  do  Paris,  1844,  p.  Ci;')?.  The 
dilatation  of  the  orifice  was  pointed  out  hy 
Corvisart,  loc.  cit.  p.  154. 
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resistance  of  a  larger  quantity  of  bloocl 
has  to  be  overcome,  and  the  power  of 
moviu-  it  is  absolutely  diminished  by  the 
diSon.    Hence,  unless  compen-satory 
hyp  ^tlopW  assist,'  less  blood  leaves  the 
dilated  chambers  at  each  systole.  The 
amount  of  residual  blood  may  be  so  1.x  ge 
that  the  quantity  which  can  c"tei  ui  the 
normal  course  of  the  circulation  is  less 
Ihin   in  health.    Hence,  as  Morgagni 
pointed  out,'  the  dilatation  acts  as  an  ob- 
struction to  the  onward  movement  of  the 
blood,  tlie  vessels  behind  (venous  system 
become  overfilled,  the  vessels  in  iront 
(arterial  system)  underfilled. 

The  effect  of  dilatation  of  a  cavity  may 
thus  come  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  ob 
struction  at  the  orifices  of  the  hea  t  by 
which  the  blood  should  enter  the  cham- 
ber   If  the  chamber  affected  be  a  ven- 
tricle, the  first  effect  is  the  oyer-disten- 
sion  of  the  corresponding  auricle,  and  its 
consequent  dilatation  and  perhaps  hyper- 
trophy.   The  veins  by  which  the  blood 
enters  the  auricles  are  over-distended,  and 
when  valvular  incompetence  is  added,  the 
pulmonary  and  larger  systemic  veins  may 
be  enormously  dilated.    I  have  known 
the  right  internal  jugular  to  be  so  large, 
in  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurismal  di- 
latation of  tlie  common  carotid  artery. 
Pulsation  may  be  communicated  to  the 
veins  as  a  result  of  the  valvular  incom- 
petence (see  article  on  Diseases  ot  the 
Valves).    The  venous  congestion  affects 
alike  the  general  tissues,  causing  various 
dropsies  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  serous 
cavities,  and  the  organs,  especially  the 
lungs,  brain,  liver,  portal  system,  and 
kidneys.    Lastly,  the  other  side  of  the 
heart  may  be  overloaded  and  dilated,  and 
ultimately  even  the  side  of  the  heart  first 
affected,  by  the  transmission  of  the  in- 
fluence through  both  systems  of  circula- 
tion.   Tlie  last  effect,  which  occurs  only 
when  the  primary  disease  is  at  the  mitral 
orifice,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  secondary 
dilatation  of  the  right  side.    The  effect 
of  this  venous  congestion  is  to  overload 
the  venous  radicles  of  the  organs  with 
blood,  and  cause  their  permanent  dilata- 


'  Morgagni,  speaking  of  a  case  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation, says:  "Some  portion  (of  the 
blood)  returned  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  when  the  ventricle  ought  to  receive  the 
blood  that  was  coming  in  from  the  lungs,  it 
would  necessarily  happen  that  the  returning 
portion,  as  well  as  the  portion  which  had  not 
been  extruded  just  before,  must  occupy  some 
part  of  that  space  which,  from  the  design  of 
nature,  was  entirely  due  to  the  blood  that 
was  coming  in  from  the  lungs,  which  circum- 
stance finally  could  not  but  overload  the 
lungs  and  heart."  De  Sedibus  et  Causis 
Morborum,  1779,  letter  23,  art.  12.  As  trans- 
lated by  Cockle,  loc.  cit. 


tion.  The  proper  tissue-elements  of  the 
organs  undergo  atrophy,  or  it  may  be 
..■ninular,  or  fatty  degeneration,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  upon  them  ot 
the  distended  veins,  partly  from  the  im- 
perfect supply  of  arterial  blood.  Lastly, 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  organs  over- 
fa-ows,  and  tlieir  consistence  is  thereby  in- 
n-eased. The  effect  of  these  changes  is 
somewhat  modified  by  the  characters  ot 
the  organ  affected. 

The  heart  itself  may  suffer  from  the 
mechanical  congestion  of  its  walls,  the 
consequences  of  which  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  The  mechanical  congestion 
however,  it  is  believed,  aiTects  the  heart 
later  and  less  than  the  other  organs,  m 
consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  cardiac  veins  which  produces  a 
valve-like  effect.  n  ^ 

The  luno-s  are  overloaded  with  Diooa, 
and  serosity  exudes  from  their  walls  into 
the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchi,  and 
nrobablv  blood  corpuscles  migrate  into  the 
parenchyma.  Ultimately  the  capillaries 
becomes  varicose,'  the  blood-pigment  col- 
lects in  the  cellular  elements  ot  the  lung, 
trivin^--  it  a  brown  color,  and  the  connective 
tissue"  is  increased  in  quantity,^  augraent- 
ina-  considerably  the  consistence  and  to  a 
slighter  extent  the  size  of  the  lung  and  pro- 
ducing ultimately  the  condition  of  brown 
induration." 

The  brain  undergoes  shghter  clmnges, 
no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  effect  ot 
trravitation  in  opposing  the  movement  ot 
the  blood.    Its  venules  are  enlarged  and 
the  distension  of  the  surface  veins  may 
be  very  great.    The  pressure  of  the  dis- 
tended vessels  in  the  interior  may  lead 
to  their  rupture  into  the  perivascular 
sheaths,  or  to  atrophy  of  the  adjacent 
brain  substance.    The  consistence  ot  the 
brain  is  often  lessened.    Induration  does 
not  result.     Corvisart  maintained  that 
rupture  of  large  vessels  and  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage might  result  from  venous  conges- 
tion, but  his  opinion  has  not  received 
much  confirmation.  . 

The  liver  is  consested,  in  a  very  high 
deo-ree,  from  the  directness  with  which 
the  hepatic  vein  suffers  from  increased 
distension  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  i  he 
oro-an  becomes  uniformly  enlarged  ftrst 
and  mainly  from  the  distension  ot  the 


radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  attei- 
wards  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver 
tissue,  or  by  fibroid  overgrowth  around 
the  vessels  and  between  the  lobules,  by 
which  the  organ  may  become  indurated. 
On  section,  the  distended  venules  are 
very  conspicuous,  and  their  enlargement 
is  such  that  the  hepatic  tissue  is  com- 
pressed between  them,  and  the  appear- 

1  Buhl,  quoted  by  Wilson  Fox,  vol  iii.  art. 
Brown  Induration  of  the  Lung,  p.  h(U. 

2  Rokitansky,  Wilson  Fox,  loc.  cit. 
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ancc  is  iirodiiced  of  lobules  lying  between 
the  distended  venules,  and  tliu«  a  pDrtal 
c()n«,a'stiou  is  siiuuhitctd.  Tlie  liver  tissue 
is  frequently  pale  from  fatty  or  fibroid  de- 
generation, and,  contrastiuf,'  witli  the  dark 
vessels,  the  so-called  "  nutmeg  liver"  is 
produced.  Ultimately  tli(!  liver  may  un- 
dergo reduction  in  size  from  atropiiy  of 
the  proper  elements  and  contraction  of 
the  librous  tissue  (Murciiison).' 

The  flow  through  liie  liver  capillaries  is 
necessarily  impeded,  and  thus  the  ob- 
struction is  transmitted  to  the  portal  sys- 
tem. The  spleen  is  enlarged,  and,  like 
the  liver,  may  be  the  seat  of  fibroid  over- 
growth, causing  its  induration.  The  peri- 
toneal and  intestinal  vessels  are  distended, 
and  fluid  may  be  effused  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity.  The  fibroid  overgrowth  in 
the  liver  may  ultimately  lead  to  compres- 
sion of  the  portal  venules,  and  consequent 
portal  congestion,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
congestion  which  results  simply  from  the 
cardiac  state. 

The  kidneys  suffer  similar  congestion, 
and  present  the  appearance  which  was 
produced  artificially  by  ligature  of  the 
hepatic  vein,  by  Robinson.'  They  are 
enlarged,  smooth,  and  dark  in  color  from 
the  venous  distension.  The  cortical  and 
pyramidal  portions  preserve  their  relative 
proportions.  At  first  their  consistence 
may  be  lessened,  and  the  capsule  separate 
readily ;  after  a  time  fibroid  overgrowth 
occurs  and  the  kidneys  become  indurated. 
Ultimately  this  tissue  may  contract,  the 
organs  becoming  smaller  and  harder, 
their  surface  slightly  granular,  and  the 
capsule  unduly  adherent. 

The  veins  of  the  body  generally  are  also 
over-distended.  Serum  escapes  from  them 
into  the  connective  tissue  and  accumu- 
lates in  the  more  depending  parts.  Usu- 
ally the  condition  comes  on  gradually, 
and  the  oedema  commences  in  the  legs. 
It  is  first  noticed  in  the  evening,  and  dis- 
appears during  the  night,  when  the  legs 
are  raised  ;  but  it  continues  increasing, 
until,  although  lessened,  it  is  not  removed 
by  the  horizontal  posture.    If  the  patient 
be  in  bed  it  may  be  first  noticed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  back.    It  may  increase 
until  the  distension  of  the  legs  is  extreme, 
and  the  skin,  if  not  relieved,  may  slough. 
Lastly,  coagulation  may  occur  in  the  dis- 
tended veins,  but  this  accident  is  not 
common.    The  amount  of  congestion  va- 
ries from  time  to  time  in  dependence  upon 
accidental  causes  of  increased  obstruc- 
tion, due  sometimes  to  variable  cardiac 
strength,  more  frequently  to  variations  in 
the  cause  of  the  dilatation  in  the  lungs, 
&c.    Aj^ain,  the  manifestations  of  venous 
congestion  are  not  uniform  in  different 


'  Clinical  Locturos  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver, 
1868,  p.  120. 
«  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1843,  p.  51. 


I  cases.  An  accidental  cause,  a  local  m- 
j  flannnation,  may  determine  a  large  efl'u- 
sion  of  Ht-vum  in  some  special  position,  as 
the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity.  Some 
accidental  obstruction  may  lead  to  local 
cedema.  A  special  predisi)OBilion  to  dis- 
ease in  some  one  organ,  as  the  liver  or 
the  kidney,  may  cause  that  organ  to  suf- 
fer in  undue  degree  and  give  a  special 
character  to  the  symptoms.  Moreover  a 
vicarious  action  is  often  observable  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  the  organs  and  of  the 
limbs  and  cellular  tissue.  The  extreme 
affections  of  organs,  the  very  large  livers, 
the  extreme  albuminuria,  are  often  seen 
where  the  general  oedema  isslight;  whereas 
when  the  anasarca  is  extreme  there  may 
be  even  to  the  last  only  a  trace  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  liver  may  be  trifling.  Fibroid  over- 
growth in  organs  may  hinder  the  disten- 
sion of  their  vessels,  and  so  throw  an  ad- 
ditional strain  upon  those  of  the  general 
system. 

The  over-distension  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem, on  which  so  many  of  the  symptoms 
depend,  can  only  be  in  part  ascribed  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  heart.  It  is  in  large 
part  due  to  the  cause  of  the  dilatation. 
Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  permits 
the  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  which  exists 
in  emphysema,  to  tell  back  upon  the  ve- 
nous system.  But  it  also  adds  to  the 
obstruction.  When  due  to  no  increased 
resistance,  but  to  muscular  degeneration, 
it  will  give  rise  to  similar  symptoms.  So 
in  the  latter  case,  degeneration  of  the  car- 
diac wall,  the  weakness  in  its  contractile 
power  which  permits  dilatation,  is  itself, 
as  Niemeyer  pointed  out,  a  cause  of  the 
impaired  circulation.  The  resulting  dila- 
tation, by  its  mechanical  influence,  inten- 
sifies what  may  be  called  the  potential 
obstruction  which  results. 

Syjiptoms. — The  existence  of  dilatation 
is  declared  by  certain  symptoms  and 
I^hysical  signs.  Some  difficulty  in  their 
determination  has  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance that  pure  dilatation  is  so  rarely 
met  with ;  dilatation  is  usualh-  accompa- 
nied by  hypertrophy.  But  pure  hyper- 
trophy is  not  uncommon,  and  by  compari- 
son of  these  cases  Avith  those  in  which 
dilatation  coexists,  and  especially  with 
those  in  which  dilatation  predominates, 
the  symptoms  of  the  latter  condition  have 
been  ascertained.  They  are  most  marked 
and  characteristic  in  general  dilatation. 

The  Physical  Sig7is  depend  on  the  in- 
creased size  and  lessened  strength  of  the 
heart.  The  area  of  dulness,  both  deep 
and  superficial,  is  increased.  The  deep 
dulness  may  extend  from  the  anterior 
axillary  line,  to  two  fingers'  bi'eadth  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum,  even  in  rare 
cases  as  far  as  the  right  nipple  ;  upwards 
it  may  reach  to  the  first  rib,  and  down- 
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wards  to  the  seventh  rib.  It  mchnes  to 
squareness  of  outline,  in  consequence  ot 
tlie  lateral  increase  in  the  size  oi  the  heart. 
The  o-reater  the  dilatation,  the  greater  is 
the  lateral  increase  in  the  dulness.  The 
impulse  is  perceptible  over  an  abnormally 
larce  area.  It  may  be  felt  from  the  epi- 
crastrium  to  the  axilla.  It  is  also  diffused. 
A  maximum  apex-beat  may  or  may  not 
be  perceptible.  It  is  always  less  distinct 
than  in  health.  When  it  cannot  be  felt 
it  may  sometimes  be  seen  (Walshe).  The 
impulse  is  weak  and  sudden  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  dilatation  and  to  its 
purity,  i.  e.,  its  freedom  from  associated 
hypertrophy.  It  may  be  somewhat  undu- 
latory  in  character,  in  consequence  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  heart  striking  the  chest 
wall  successively,  not  simultaneously. 
Successive  beats  may  be  unequal  m 
strength,  and  may  also  strike  the  chest- 
wall  at  different  points.  Bulging  of  the 
chest-wall  is  sUght  in  dilatation,  and  is 
said  to  be  always  absent  when  there  is  no 
hypertrophy;  now  and  then  in  a  large 
dilated  and  slightly  hypertrophied  heart 
it  is  very  distinct.  Displacement  of  or- 
gans occurs  in  the  hypertrophied  form, 
the  lungs  are  pushed  out  of  the  Avay,  the 
liver  may  be  displaced  downwards,  so 
that  its  rounded  upper  surface  is  visible 
beneath  the  ribs. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  weakened, 
the  first  sound  is  shortened  and  its  tone 
raised.  As  Fhnt'  puts  it,  the  valvular 
element  in  the  sound  predominates.  When 
there  is  coexisting  hypertrophy,  the  first 
sound  may  be  clear  and  ringing,  but  the 
sound  becomes  weaker  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  dilatation.  The  shortening 
may  cause  the  first  sound  to  resemble  in 
its  characters  the  second  sound,  so  that, 
as  Stokes^  pointed  out,  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  distinguish  between  them.  Laennec 
taught  that  clearness  of  the  first  sound  is 
a  sign  of  dilatation.  Stokes  and  Gaird- 
ner^  showed  that  this  clearness  exists  only 
when  hypertrophy  is  combined  with  the 
dilatation.  Reduplication  has  been  noticed 
in  some  cases,  and  may  be  due  to  the  asyn- 
chronous contraction  of  the  two  ventricles. 

In  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  especially 
of  the  left  ventricle,  a  systolic  apex  mur- 
mur is  frequently  heard.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  it  depends  on  incompetence 
of  the  auriculo-ventrieular  valves,  primary 
(in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve),  or  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  orifice  in  the  dila- 
tation of  the  heart.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, no  incompetence  can  be  discovered 
after  death,  although  a  systolic  apex  mur- 
mur was  heard  during  life.    But  the  post- 
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mortem  tests  for  incompetence  of  the 
mitral  valve  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
Slight  incfiiciency  may  remain  undetected, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  slight  regurgita- 
tion cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  functional  incompetence.  In 
each  case  the  action  of  the  papillary  mus- 
cles during  life  may  vitiate  the  post-mor- 
tem conclusion.    Hence  some  authorities 
believe  that  such  a  murmur,  when  heard 
in  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  is  always 
due  to  auriculo-ventrieular  regurgitation. 
Others,  among  whom  are  Stokes'  and 
Walshe,  believe  that  a  murmur  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  heard  in  cases  in  which  the 
post-mortem  evidence  of  valvular  compe- 
tence is  so  conclusive  that  regurgitation 
is  a  very  improbable  explanation.  They 
consider  that  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle alone  may  throw  the  blood  into 
audible  vibrations.    The  conditions  are 
certainly  such  as  to  render  the  result  con- 
ceivable.   It  is  probable  that  the  systole 
of  a  dilated  ventricle  is  never  complete. 
A  considerable  amount  of  blood  remains 
in  its  cavity.    The  spaces  between  the 
various  projections  into  the  cavity, — the 
trabeculte,  papillary  muscles,  the  cuspid 
valves,— are  larger  than  in  health,  and 
remain  unoblitcrated  at  the  end  of  the 
ventricular  contraction,  and  the  eddies 
into  -which  the  blood  is  thrown  must  be 
considerable.    Moreover,  the  irregularity 
of  the  blood  current  is  no  doubt  sometimes 
increased  by  irregularity  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles.    By  these  means  it 
seems  probable  that  a  murmur  may  be 
produced  within  the  ventricle,  the  conse- 
quence and  the  sign  of  dilatation  only. 

The  jwlse  is  weak  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  purity  of  the  dilatation.  It 
is  sometimes  of  moderate  size,  sometimes 
small ;  its  size  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  heart  to  which  the  dilatation 
is  secondary.  It  is  often  quick,  and  is 
unduly  quickened  by  exertion.  Some- 
times it  is  infrequent,  either  because  the 
heart's  action  is  infrequent,  or  because  the 
irregularity  in  force  is  so  great  that  every 
systole  does  not  influence  the  pulse.  Thus 
tiie  effect  of  intermission  is  produced. 
Actual  intermissions  may  also  occur. 

Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  alone,  is 
attended  by  the  changes  in  the  impulse  | 
which  have  been  already  described  as 
among  the  most  conspicuous  signs  of  gen- 
eral dilatation.  The  impulse  is  diffused, 
and  both  impulse  and  dulness  are  extended 
to  the  left.  The  first  sound  is  weak ;  the 
pulse  presents  the  characters  just  de- 
scribed. Sooner  or  later  the  mitral  ori- 
fice is  stretched  to  incompetence  of  the 
valves ;  then  general  dilatation,  with  all 
its  symptoms,  quickly  follows. 

Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  may  lessen 
the  resonance  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
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second  loft  interspace,  and  a  feeble  presys- 
tolic injpiilse  may  be  perceptible  tliere. 
rressiire  on  the  left  bronchus  may  inter- 
fen;  witli  the  expansion  of  the  left  lung 
(liarlow). 

Dilatation  of  the  rUjht  ventricle  causes 
liulaation  to  be  transmitted  to  the  epigas- 
trium, and  extension  of  dulness  to  the 
right  of  tlie  sternum  in  the  liftli  and  sixth 
interspaces ;  the  apex  ol'  the  heart  is  in 
the  normal  position.  Jugular  fulness  is 
common,  and  pulsation  consequent  on  tri- 
cuspid incompetence  is  not  rare,  and,  as 
tricuspid  incompetence  is  rarely  due  to 
liny  other  cause,  it  allbrds  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle.  The  pulse  may,  as  Lan- 
cisi  pointed  out,  be  little  changed. 

Dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  causes  dul- 
ness to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  where 
pulsation  may  sometimes  be  detected, 
generally  presystolic,  rarely  systolic  in 
consequence  of  the  tricuspid  insufficiency 
(as  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Stokes,'  in  which  an 
aortic  aneurism  was  simulated).  Jugular 
pulsation,  systolic  in  rhythm,  occurs,  and 
may  be  in  rare  cases  diastolic  also. 

Sym2)toms. — Dilatation  of  the  heart 
affects,  secondarily,  almost  every  organ  in 
the  body,  and  its  symptoms,  direct  and 
indirect  are  ver}^  numerous.  They  vary 
widely,  however,  in  distribution  and  de- 
gree, in  different  cases. 

Cardiac  discomfort  is  frequently  pre- 
sent ;  it  varies  from  mere  uneasiness  to 
acute  pain,  constant  or  paroxysmal 
(pseudo-angina).  Palpitation  is  very  com- 
mon. The  sudden  contraction  of  the  en- 
larged heart  is  perceived  unduly  by  the 
patient,  especially  when  irregularity  in 
force  or  rhythm  is  superadded.  The 
heart  is  easily  excited  to  frequent  con- 
traction by  slight  causes — muscular  exer- 
tion, emotional  excitement,  or  mechanical 
disturbance,  as  by  a  distended  stomach. 

The  general  strength  is  always  les- 
sened. The  patient  complains  of  lassi- 
tude and  languor  and  faints  easily. 

All  parts  of  the  general  system  present 
evidence  of  passive  congestion.  The 
venous  stasis  is  seen  in  the  distended 
superficial  veins  and  the  cyanotic  tint. 
Subcutaneous  ojdema  is  often  present  and 
may  be  considerable.  Its  occurrence  is 
influenced,  not  only  by  the  cardiac  ob- 
struction, but  by  the  state  of  the  blood. 
In  anaemic  persons  the  normal  blood-pres- 
sure may  suffice  to  cause  slight  a3dema  of 
the  feet,  and  a  similar  state  of  blood 
assists  very  much  the  cflcct  of  the  in- 
creased venous  pressure  in  cardiac  dilata- 
tion. The  local  dropsies,  effusions  into 
the  pleural,  pericardial,  or  peritoneal 
cavities  are  attended  by  their  special 
symptoms.    Their  occurrence  may  alter 
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!  the  character,  and  add  much  to  the  gravity 
of  tiie  symptoms  jjresent  in  a  given  case. 

.Special  Kymi)toms  result  also  from  the 
congestion  of  organs.  The  congestion  of 
the  lungs  is  indicated  by  cough,  dyspna-a, 
cyanosis.  Cough  is  often  a  very  trouble- 
some symptom.  It  may  be  paroxysmal 
and  independmit  of  any  bronchial  secre- 
tion, or  a  small  amount  of  mucus  may  ex- 
cite an  excessive  cough,  Secn-tion  is 
often,  however,  aljundant  enough  Irom 
the  congested  vessels,  and  the  s]mta  may 
be  abundant,  watery,  or  mucous,  often 
stained  with  blood.  The  congested  bron- 
chi are  liable  to  inflammation,  by  which 
all  the  symptoms  are  increased. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  very  constant  symptom, 
due  chiefly  to  the  unperfect  pulmonary 
circulation  and  deficient  aeration  of  the 
blood.  At  first  it  is  slight,  and  is  felt 
only  when  exertion  increases  the  need  for 
oxygen  :  especially  on  ascending  a  hill  or 
stairs.  Later  on  it  may  be  constant,  and 
be  increased  when  the  body  is  recumbent 
(probably  because  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  impeded  by  the  weight  of  the 
abdominal  viscera),  Kespiration  may  be 
quickened  to  thirty  or  forty  acts  per 
minute,  and  is  panting  in  chai-acter,  with 
noisy  expiration.  It  varies  in  intensity, 
sometimes  in  correspondence  with  cardiac 
failure,  sometimes  without  apparent 
cause.  The  i^atient,  never  free  from  a 
sense  of  want  of  breath,  may  from  time 
to  time  start  up  in  an  agony  of  dyspnoea, 
undo  the  clothes  upon  his  chest,  and 
grasp  convulsively  at  any  object  within 
his  reach.  Often  even  the  reclining  pos- 
ture with  the  head  backwards  cannot  be 
borne,  and  the  sufferer  can  only  rest  or 
sleep  sitting  up  with  his  forehead  sup- 
ported. Sometimes  a  rhythmical  char- 
acter may  be  observed  in  the  dj-spnaa, 
analogous  to,  though  not  identical  with, 
the  Chcyne-Stokes  breathing.  Brief 
attacks  of  panting  dyspnoea  commence 
suddenly,  and  gradually  subside  to  com- 
parative, perhaps  dozing,  calm,  with 
which  they  alternate.  These  spasmodic 
forms  of  dyspnoea  may  be  singularly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  interference  with  the 
aeration  of  the  blood,  as  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  cyanosis. 

The  congestion  of  the  brain  causes  fre- 
quent headaches.  Ycrtigo  is  common. 
The  patient  sleeps  and  dreams  much. 
He  dozes  during  the  day,  and  at  night  is 
disturbed  by  restless  starts,  Corvisart 
pointed  out  that  the  passive  congestion 
sometimes  causes  a  "sub-apoplectic" 
state  during  the  last  hours  of  life.  Deli- 
rium is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  vio- 
lent ;  a  state  of  approaching  chronic 
rhania  sometimes  results. 

The  congestion  of  the  liver  is  indicated 
by  an  icteric  tint  of  skin,  by  pain  and 
weight  in  the  right  back,  right  shoulder, 
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or  hepatic  region,  and  by  abdominal  dis- 
comfort duo  to  tlic  increased  size  of  the 
orcran.    Frequently  the  enlargement  can 
be°both  seen  and  felt.    Pulsation  may  be 
felt  in  it,  either  communicated  to  it 
directly  by  the  heart,  or,  it  is  said,  trans- 
mitted through  the  venous  system,  ilie 
liver  is  very  constantly  depressed  as  well 
as  enlarged.    More  urgent  symptoms  re- 
sult from  the  transmitted  obstruction  in 
the  portal  system.    The  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  arc  interfered  -with 
by  the  mechanical  congestion  of  their 
-walls.    Vomiting  is  a  common,  and  often 
a  most  troublesome,   symptom.    It  is 
probably  due  to  the  mechanical  conges- 
tion of,  and  direct  pressure  upon,  the 
stomach.    Possibly,  in   some   cases,  it 
may,  as  Walshe  suggests,  be  the  reflex 
result  of  an  irritation  of  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve.    It  sometimes  results  from  a 
catarrhal  condition,  which  is  easily  ex- 
cited in  the  congested  organ.    Tlie  dis- 
tended vessels  may  give  way,  and  hsemate- 
mesis  result.    Piles  are  common.  Tlie 
hemorrhage  from  them  may  relieve  the 
congestion  and  prevent  other  symptoms. 
In  other  cases,  from  the  mechanically 
congested  vessels,  serum  escapes  into  the 
inte'stinal  canal,  or  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
causing  diarrhoea  or  ascites.    In  the  for- 
mer the  stools  are  copious  and  watery, 
and  give  little  pain.    Such  diarrliffia  may 
constitute  the  earliest  symptoms  of  car- 
diac mischief.    All  these  symptoms  of 
portal  congestion  may,  in  the  later  stages, 
be  intensified  by  an  increase  in  the  ob- 
struction due  to  secondary  changes  in  the 
liver  itself. 

The  mechanical  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys produces  changes  in  the  urine,  which 
becomes  scanty,  dense,  high-colored,  often 
loaded  with  lithates,  and  may  contain 
albumen.  Tlie  quantity  of  albumen  varies, 
and  does  not  always  correspond,  as  might 
be  expected,  with  the  amount  of  venous 
congestion.  Roberts'  suggests  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  pressure  to  which  the  arteries 
are  exposed  in  the  congested  state,  and 
he  points  out  that  it  is  often  greater,  the 
stronger  the  force  with  which  the  heart 
acts.  Tube-casts  are  frequently  present 
in  the  urine,  and  are  generally  hyaline  or 
slightly  granular,  and  of  medium  size. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  general  dilata- 
tion is  to  act  through  the  venous  and 
capillary  system  on  the  arteries  and  the 
left  ventricle,  increasing  the  tension  of 
the  pulse  and  the  effect  on  the  left  side  of 
tlie  heart.  The  variation  in  the  amount 
of  obstruction  at  diflerent  times  produces 
great  alterations  in  the  organic  symp- 
toms. As  Stokes  pointed  out,  attacks  of 
dyspnoea  due  to  cold,  &c.,  maybe  accom- 
panied with  a  rapid  increase  in  the  size 
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of  the  liver,  which  will  descend  in  a  short 
time  far  into  the  abdomen,  partly  from 
tire  enlargement,  partly  from  displace- 
ment, and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  attack 
will  return  to  its  ordinary  volume.  The 
albumen  in  the  urine  may  undergo  a  simi- 
lar modification,  although  in  less  simple 
dependence  on  the  venous  stasis. 

Diagnosis. — The  essential  sign  of  di- 
latation, by  which  its  existence  and  de- 
gree may  best  be  ascertained,  is  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  cardiac  impulse,  its  comparative 
uniformity  over  the  whole  area  in  which 
it  can  be  felt.  In  proportion  to  the  purity 
of  the  dilatation  the  first  sound  is  tone- 
less, high  pitched,  and  short  and  weak ; 
the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  and  the  lungs 
and  general  system  suffer  from  the  second- 
ary consequences  of  the  cardiac  failure.^ 

Obscuration  of  impulse  may  simulate  dif- 
fusion, and  thus  lead  to  a  mistaken  diag- 
nosis of  dilatation.  A  thin  layer  of  over- 
distended  lung  may  intervene  between 
the  heart  and  the  chest-wall,  and  so  ren- 
der the  apex-beat  indistinct  and  appar- 
ently diftused.  The  increased  resonance 
over  the  cardiac  area  will  indicate  the 
cause  of  the  indistinctness.  Dilatation 
may  also  be  simulated,  as  ]Sriemeyer 
pointed  out,  when  the  apex  strikes  against 
a  rib,  and  the  impulse  is  felt  equally  in 
the  interspace  above  and  below  the  point 
of  contact.  This  is  most  frequent  in  nar- 
row-chested persons,  whose  ribs  are  near 
together.  A  mistake  may  be  avoided  by 
noticing  this  conformation  of  thorax,  and 
by  observing  that  the  apex-beat  is  nearly 
in  the  normal  situation,  and  that  the  ap- 
parent difTusion  is  vertical  only  ;  there  is 
no  lateral  extension  of  the  impulse. 

Prom  hypertrophy  the  diagnosis  can 
rarely  be  one  of  absolute  distinction. 
Some  hypertrophy  usually  coexists  with 
dilatation,  and  often  confers  on  the  dif- 
fused impulse  increased  force,  and  some- 
times the  pathognomonic  "deliberate," 
heaving  character.  In  proportion  to  the 
predominance  of  the  dilatation,  the  im- 
pulse is  weak  and  sudden,  the  precordial 
region  is  not  bulged,  the  cardiac  dulness 
is  increased  laterally  rather  than  verti- 
cally, the  impulse  is  extended  laterally 
rather  than  lowered,  and  the  pulse  is 
weak  rather  than  strong. 

Prom  pericardial  effusion  dilatation  is 
principally  to  be  distinguished  by  the  cli- 
rection  of  the  increase  in  dulness  which 
occurs  in  each  condition — in  dilatation 
laterally,  in  pericardial  effusion  upwards. 
The  pyramidal  apex  of  the  latter,  when 
distinct,  is  not  simulated  by  the  dulness 
of  the  dilated  heart.  The  impulse  of  the 
heart  and  the  dulness  arc  conterminous, 
to  the  left  at  all  events,  in  dilatation  ; 
while  the  dulness  of  pericardial  eflfusion 
may  extend  beyond  the  impulse.  The 
apex-beat  is  not  raised  in  dilatation,  and 
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the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  as  loud  over 
the  precordial  region  as  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum,  where  iii  eUusion  they  are  most 
distinct  (Walshe).  Lastly,  there  is  no 
friction-sound,  and  far  less  displacement 
of  organs  or  precordial  bulging,  than  in 
l)ericardial  elliision.  ]iut  precordial  bulg- 
ing and  obliteration  of  intercostal  spaces 
may  bo  present  in  dilated  hypertrophy, 
and  in  extreme  dilatation  the  sounds  may 
be  much  weakened.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Evans  the  right  ventricle  was  actually 
tapped  under  the  idea  tliat  it  was  a  peri- 
cardial effusion.' 

TTomfalli/  dcr/eticration  dilatation  may 
ho  distinguished  by  the  evidence  of  en- 
largement of  the  heart,  by  the  diffusion  of 
its  nnpulse,  and  b^^the  proportion  between 
its  dilfusion  and  its  weakness.  In  fatty 
degeneration,  when  it  exists  alone,  there 
is  no  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  the 
change  in  the  impulse  is  a  simple  weaken- 
ing Avithout  diffusion.  Often  the  two 
conditions  are  conjoined. 

_  Prognosis.— The  prognosis  in  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart  is  always  grave.  Unless 
compensated  for  by  hypertrophy,  its  di- 
rect effect  is  to  interfere  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  lieart,  and  to  lead  to  those 
serious  results  to  which  death  is  often 
due.  Hence  tlie  gravity  of  the  prognosis 
is  proportioned  (Ij  to  the  purity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  dilatation ;  (2)  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tendency  to  degeneration  rather 
than  to  growth,  and  of  states  of  general 
malnutrition,  defective  food-supply,  &c., 
which  interfere  with  the  occurrence  of 
hypertrojAy  ;  (3)  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  dilatation  is  due  to  causes  beyond  con- 
trol, to  the  amount  of  irremovable  work 
which  the  heart  has  to  perform. 

Must  the  state,  once  established,  be 
regarded  as  permanent  ?  The  relative 
amount  of  dilatation  may  certainly  be 
lessened  by  the  development  of  hypertro- 
phy. There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  apart  from  the  development  of  hy- 
jjcrtrophy  a  dilated  heart  may  lessen  in 
size.  It  was  long  ago  asserted  by  Beau 
and  Larchcr  that  dilatation  is  sometimes 
temporary  when  due  to  a  temporary 
cause,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  similar 
diminution  may  occur  when,  by  absolute 
rest,  the  work  of  a  recently  dilated  heart  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Individual  cases 
have  conveyed  this  idea  very  strongly  to 
careful  and  unbiased  observers.  Milner 
Fothergill  has  lately  brought  forward 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  such  reduc- 
tion in  size  may  occur.  lie  has  shown 
that  diminution  in  the  cardiac  dulness 
nmy  correspond  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  symptoms  of  dilatation,  and  afford 
evidence  that  the  condition  is  itself  di- 
minished.   The  same  conclusion  is  indi- 
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cated  by  the  completeness  M-ith  which  the 
acute  dilatation  of  adynamic  diseases 
such  as  fever,  may  pass  away.  ' 

Trratmunt.— The  olyect  of  treatment 
m  dilatation  of  the  heart  must  be  to  re- 
store as  far  as  possible  the  disturbed  l>al- 
ance  between  the  cardiac  work  and  the 
cardiac  strength.  The  increased  Ijlood 
l)res8ure,  to  wiiich  the  dilatation  may  l>e 
primarily  due,  must  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  compaiible  with  the  work  of 
the  circulation.  Accidental  causes  of  ob- 
struction must  be  removed.  Bronchitis 
must  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
Especially,  exertion  nmst  be  avoided. 
Rest,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Muscular  exer- 
tion involves  a  large  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  heart,  and  its  ceesation  M'ill  often 
suffice  to  restore  the  disturbed  balance. 
In  extreme  dilatation,  confinement  to 
bed  or  the  couch  for  a  time  is  a  wise 
measure,  and  will  not  seldom  remove 
most  of  the  troublesome  subjective  symp- 
toms, and  even  some  grave  objective  signs 
of  dilatation.  Where  this  cannot  be  se- 
cured, or  is  unnecessary  by  reason  of  the 
moderate  degree  of  dilatation,  the  rigid 
avoidance  of  all  needless  and  severe  exer- 
tion should  be  enforced. 

The  blood-pressure  may  also  be  lessen- 
ed by  the  reduction  of  the  total  volume  of 
the  blood.  This  may  be  accomphshed  in 
more  than  one  way.  The  most  ready 
method  is  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
venesection  or  cupping.  The  relief  whicii 
it  affords  is  often  immediate  and  striking. 
The  ultimate  effect,  however,  is  that  the 
volume  of  the  blood  is  soon  reproduced, 
while  the  heart  is  permanently  weakened. 
Hence  it  must  only  be  employed  when 
the  need  for  immediate  relief  is  para- 
mount, and  renders  the  danger  of  the 
ultimate  damage  a  secondary  "considera- 
tion—that  is  to  say,  when  the  patient  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  death.  It  is  espe- 
cially useful  when  the  right  heart  and 
venous  system  are  overloaded.  The 
quantity  of  blood  taken  need  not  be 
large.  In  less  urgent  cases  the  same  end 
may  be  obtained  by  other  means,  by  pur- 
gation and  diuresis.  The  former  must 
not  be  severe,  or  the  subsequent  depres- 
sion is  not  easily  rallied  from.  Diuresis 
is  often  of  great  service  in  these  cases, 
even  Avhero  there  is  no  dropsy.'  The 
amount  of  fluid  taken  as  drink  siiould  be 
small. 

The  power  of  the  heart  should  be  in- 
creased so  that  it  may  resist  the  blood- 
pressure,  and  may  contract  completely,  so 
as  to  expel  the  whole  of  its  contents.  To 
this  end  the  general  nutrition  must  be. 


'  "In  morbis  pectoris,  semper  ducendum 
ossa  ad  viaa  urinse."  Baglivi,  quoted  by 
Forriar. 
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as  fur  as  possible,  improved.  A  dry 
braciim-  uir  is  useful,  aud  gentle  exercise 
shouUfbe  takeu  which  does  not  uicrease 
materially  the  work  of  the  heart;  tood 
must  be  nutritious  and  easdy  digestetl.  , 
Iron  is  of  great  service,  and  seems  to  aul 
directly  the  production  ot  the  ueedtul  hy- 

^"^Eicited  action  of  the  heart  must  be 
calmed  by  avoiding  the  causes  ol  excite- 
ment, and  by  sedative  medicines.  Moral 
emotion  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the  sources  of  gastric  disturbance 
cruarded  against  or  relieved.  A  distended 
Itomach  easily  excites  an  attack  of  palpi- 
tation. ,. 

Of  dru.^s  having  a  direct  action  on  the 
heart,  none  is  so  useful  as  digi tabs  which 
increases  the  tone  of  the  Ireart,  lessens 
the  frequency  and  increases  the  torce  ot 
the  contraction.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  action  ot  digitalis, 
and  the  condition  of  heart  in  which  it  is 
of  most  service,  but  there  is  at  present  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  its  action  is 
tonic,  and  that  in  dilatation  its  most 
marked  beneficial  effect  is  produced.'' 
The  heart's  action  is  reduced  m  fre- 
quency and  increased  in  force;  irregu- 
larity in  force  and  rhythm  is  lessened  or 
removed.  The  sphygmograpliic  tracing 
shows  this  effect.  The  grave  conse- 
quences of  dilatation  are  lessened,  venous 
congestion,  dyspnoea,  and  cedema,  general 
or  local,  are  all  diminished.' 

Concerning  its  modus  operandi,  there  is 
still  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  less- 
ened frequency  of  contraction  probably 
lessens  the  work  of  the  heart  by  diminish- 
iu2  that  part  which  consists  in  moving  its 


'  Chalybeate  waters  -were  recommended  by 
Senao  in  commencing  dilatation  (Traits,  1769, 
t.  ii.  p.  330),  and  liis  recommendation  was 
endorsed  by  Ferriar  (Med.  Hist,  and  Ref.,  vol, 
i.  1792,  On  Dilatation  of  the  Heart,  p.  168). 

2  Withering  pointed  out  that  digitalis  "sel- 
dom succeeds  in  men  of  great  natural 
strength,"  but  does  much  good  "if  the  pulse 
he  feeble  or  intermitting,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold."  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Foxglove,  &c.  Birmingham, 
1785. 

3  "I  do  not  intend  to  say  how  this  medi- 
cine (digitalis)  acts,  hut  I  can,  from  observa- 
tion, declare,  that  it  has  a  very  powerful  ef- 
fect in  obviating  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms in  dilatation  of  the  heart"  (Allan  Burns, 
1809,  loc.  cit.  p.  57).  Ferriar  liad  previously 
largely  used  digitalis  in  dilatation.  The 
verbal  accord  between  these  writers  and 
those  of  the  present  day  is  more  complete 
than  is  that  of  their  meaning.  Dilatation  of 
the  heart  was  to  the  former  synonymous 
with  its  enlargement  and  over-action,  and 
they  valued  digitalis  for  (and  believed  that 
it  did  good  by)  its  supposed  power  of  lessen- 
ing such  over-action,  when  it  was  really 
strengthening  the  heart's  defective  power. 

VOL.  11. —  51 


own  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
longer  periods  of  rest  probably  conduce 
to  the  perfectness  of  tlie  cardiac  nutrition. 
Frequency  of  action  is  at  tiie  expense  of 
rest,  for  the  length  of  the  systole  remains 
nearly  the  same  at  various  degrees  of  fre- 
quency of  contraction,  increased  frequency 
being  obtained  at  tlie  expense  of  the  dias- 
tole.    It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
time  of  rest  to  the  heart  whiidi  is  con- 
tracting 144  times  per  minute,  is  increased 
by  one-third  if  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  72.' 
Moreover,  the  smaller  cardiac  vessels, 
arteries,  and  veins,  as  well  as  capillaries, 
must  be  emptied  of  blood  during  the  car- 
diac systole.^  A  certain  time  must  elapse 
on  each  diastole  before  the  capillaries  can 
be  filled  with  blood  and  transudation  of 
nutritive  fluid  through  their  walls  can 
take  place.    This  period  will  be  nearly 
the  same  in  every  diastole,  and  hence  the 
total  period  of  rest  available  for  cardiac 
nutrition,  will  on  this  account  also  be 
crreater  the  less  frequent  the  contraction.* 
°  DigitaUs  appears  to  act  also  by  increas- 
ing the  completeness  of  the  contraction  of 
the  heart.    Under  its  influence  the  heart 
of  an  animal  becomes  firmer  at  the  end 
of  systole.    Such  contraction  insures  the 
expulsion  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  chamber.    Every  approxi- 
mation to  this  is,  in  dilatation,  a  direct 
gain.    It  not  only  assists  directly  the  cir- 
culation, but  it  arrests  a  process  w4iich  is 
probably  the  main  mechanism  of  the  ori- 
gin and  increase  of  dilatation,  viz.,  the 
over-distension  of  the  chamber  in  conse- 
quence of  the  addition  of  residual  blood 
to  that  which  enters  it  from  the  ordinar>' 
source.    Increased  firmness  of  contrac- 
tion will  not  only  lessen  the  tendency  to 
further  dilatation,  but  will  improve  the 


condition  of  the  cardiac  walls,^  and  in- 


L  Milner  Fothergill,  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
p.  4. 

2  Harvey  observed  that  the  substance  of  the 
heart  becomes  pale  during  its  contraction. 

3  Assuming,  for  instance,  that  the  period 
required  for  the  vascular  distension  of  the 
heart,  and  not  available  for  nutrition,  to  be 
uniform  at  different  frequencies  of  contrac- 
tion, and  to  amount  at  each  contraction  to 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  the  total  period  then 
available  for  nutrition  would  be  increased 
about  three  per  cent,  from  this  cause  only, 
by  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
from  100  to  80.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
time  needed  for  the  vascular  distension  of  the 
heart  is  shorter  the  greater  the  distension  ot 
the  aorta,  and  hence  that  it  is  shorter  the 
less  frequent  the  contraction,  and  the  actual 
increase  in  the  period  available  for  nutrition 
will  be  rather  greater  than  is  represented  by 
the  above  estimate. 

*  Partly,  no  doubt,  by  rendering  perfect 
the  expulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  cardiao 
veins,  as  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  points  out  (Phil. 
Med.  Times,  1874,  Nov.  14,  21). 
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crease  the  tendency  to  compensatory  hy- 
pertrophy. 

Dif^italiH  acts  also  by  steadying  the 
heart,  diminishing  its  irrcj^ularity.  I)r, 
llingtu-'  .sugy;esls  that  its  main  ellect  in 
dilatation  dI'  tiu!  lull  ventricle  accompany- 
ing mitral  regurgitation  is  thus  produced. 
By  preventing  irregular  contraction  it 
arrests  that  part  of  the  regurgitation 
whicli  depends  on  the  irregular  action  of 
the  pai)illary  muscles,  and  so  relieves  the 
over-distension  of  the  auricle,  and  indi- 
rectly of  the  ventricle. 

Five  to  lifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
digitalis  may  be  given  with  advantage 
three  times  a  day.  Most  observers  have 
found  the  tincture  convenient  and  relia- 
ble, but  the  infusion  is  believed  by  Ringer 
to  be  a  surer  preparation,  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  drachms.  Much  larger  doses  have 
been  given,  but  these  should  be  employed 
with  caution.  Einger  recommends  strong- 
ly that  the  minimum  effectual  dose  should 
be  employed  in  the  first  instance,  since  an 
increase  after  a  time  is  often  necessary. 

The  Virginian  prune  has  long  been  em- 
ployed as  a  cardiac  tonic  in  America,  and 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Clif- 
ford Allbutt,^  who  has  found  it  very  use- 
ful in  cardiac  dilatation.  I  have  found 
its  power  as  a  tonic,  although  marked,  in- 
ferior to  digitalis  ;  but  it  is  of  much  value 
for  the  relief  of  continuous  cardiac  discom- 
fort, and  may  with  advantage  be  given 
for  a  time,  while  digitalis  is  omitted. 
Twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the  tincture 
may  be  given  three  times  a  day.  Nux 
vomica  and  strychnia  are  also  useful  in 
improving  the  cardiac  tone.  Arsenic  has 
been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 

Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms.— Car- 
diac discomfort,  in  various  forms,  whether 
as  pain  or  palpitation,  is  the  source  of 
much  distress.  The  tranquillizing  influ- 
ence of  digitalis  on  the  heart  relieves  much 
of  the  pain.  Aconite  is  of  use  in  the  same 
way,  and  is  of  most  service  when  "ex- 
treme irritability  of  contraction  coincides 
with  great  weakness  of  beat"  (Walshe). 
Half  a  minim  or  a  minim  may  be  given  ; 
its  effects  being  watched.  Drawing  a  few 
deep  breaths  will  often  arrest  an  attack 
of  palpitation  (Brown-Sequard).  Bella- 
donna may  be  given  internally  in  doses 
TTLv  to  TTLxv  three  times  a  day,  and  is 
often  of  much  service.  Belladonna  plas- 
ters liave  been  condemned  by  some  au- 
thorities as  useless,  but  they  certainly 
give  relief  to  the  cardiac  discomfort.  Pa- 
tients constantly  ask  for  their  repetition. 
The  tincture  of  the  Virginian  prune  some- 
times gives  very  marked  relief  to  continu- 
ous pain,  and  Avill  sometimes  stop  for  a 

'  Handbook  of  Therapeutics,  .'itli  ed.  p. 
421. 

2  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  16  and 
March  2,  1867. 


time  slight  pseud-anginal  seizures.  Opium 
has  the  same  jjower  over  cai'diac  as  (ner 
other  jjains.  ilypodermic  injections  of 
morjihia  give  quick  relief,  but  their  use 
has  been  discountenanced  in  grave  heart 
diseases,  on  account  of  the  lear  of  too 
])rofound  a  sedative  influence  on  the 
heart.  But  Clilford  AUbutt  and  Kinger 
have  employed  them  extensively,  and  as- 
sert that  or  ^  of  a  grain  may  be  in- 
jected with  perfect  safety,  even  in  grave 
dilatation.  The  relief  to  the  patient  is 
certainly  in  many  cases  most  striking.  A 
vei-y  small  quantity  will  sometimes  pro- 
cure sleep,  in  cases  of  cardiac  insomnia, 
when  sedatives  given  by  the  mouth  fail 
altogether.  Tolerance  of  sedatives  by  the 
mouth  in  these  cases  does  not  alwavs  im- 
ply a  corresixMiding  tolerance  of  the  liy- 
podermic  injection,  and  the  first  injection 
should  therefore  always  be  very  small. 

For  paroxysmal  pains,  antisjjasmodics 
niay  also  be  given.  Is'itrite  of  amyl  in 
inhalation,  so  useful  in  true  angina,  also 
gives  relief  to  the  pseud-anginal  seizures, 
and  to  the  sense  of  suffocation,  which  is 
sometimes  troublesome.  If  necessary,  it 
may  be  employed  diluted  with  spirit.  A 
few  drops  of  chloroform,  or  what  is  more 
convenient,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  chloric 
ether,  inhaled  with  steam,  is  also  useful. 

Attacks  of  increased  cardiac  failure 
need  general  stimulants  and  antispas- 
modics. Alcohol,  given  with  hot  water, 
is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  diffusible  stim- 
ulants. Sal-volatile  and  ether,  with  tinc- 
ture of  lavender,  are  the  most  convenient 
and  most  effective  drugs.  Stimulation  of 
the  ends  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in 
the  stomach  seems  to  have  some  influence 
in  exciting  the  heart's  action,  and  effer- 
vescing drinks  and  carminatives  are  use- 
ful in  that  way. 

In  syncopal  seizures  the  head  should  be 
placed  low,  and  the  remedies  just  enu- 
merated should  be  employed.  Active 
respiratory  movement  should'  be  restored 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  thus,  and  by 
arousing  consciousness  and  will,  that  cold 
affusions  and  stimulating  applications  to 
the  nostrils  are  of  service. 

The  lung  complications  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  bronchitis,  oedema,  congestion, 
need  the  most  stinmlating  special  treat- 
ment for  each  variety.  Stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, as  ammonia,  are  necessary  for 
the  bronchitis  ;  and  congestion  is  best  re- 
lieved by  the  cardiac  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants already  described,  and  by  mild 
counter-irritation. 

Cough  is  often  an  exceedingly  trouble- 
some symptom  in  these  cases,  it  may  be 
paroxysmal  or  constant,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  expectoration.  Morphia 
is  generally  necessary  to  control  it ;  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  by  the 
mouth,  and  with  it  a  few  minims  of  the 
tincture  of  belladonna. 
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Dvspnaa  is  anions  the  most  obstinate, 
as  well  as  the  most  distressing,  symptoms 
of  dilatation.    Its  chief  treatment  is  that 
of  the  cardiac  failure,  and  the  sanic  dit- 
fusible  stimulants  arc  needed.    I  he  par- 
oxysmal form  is  relieved  most  eftectually 
by  more  direct  sedatives :  opium,  Indian 
hemp,  belladonna,  lobelia  mflata.  Dry- 
cupping,  and  a  few  leeches  to  the  pre- 
conliaf  region,   are   recommended  by 
Walshe  when  there  is  palpitation  as  well 
as  dyspnoea.    Posture  is  important ;  the  j 
head  should  be  well  raised,  and  Walshe 
recommends  an  attitude  leaning  forward, 
with  the  forehead  supported  by  a  sling.  | 
AVhen  the  dyspnoea  is  dependent  on  pul-  | 
monary  cedema,  relief  is  often  only  to  be 
obtained  in  the  sitting  posture.' 

Headache  is  not  often  a  troublesome 
symptom  except  in  dependence  on  the 
cough.  It  is  best  relieved  by  posture, 
ancf  by  bathing  the  forehead  with  hot 
water.  Sleeplessness  is  often  a  distress- 
ing symptom.  Best  is  disturbed  by  sud- 
den starts,  or  the  patient  wakes  up  in  a 
sudden  fright  with  a  sense  of  great  dis- 
tress. Such  symptoms  may  usually  be 
removed  by  tne  administration  of  the 
third  dose  of  digitalis  at  bedtime  in  com- 
bination with  bromide  of  potassium. 
Indian  hemp  (gr.  ^  of  the  extract  or  Tllx. 
of  the  tincture),  will  also,  though  less 
uniformly,  give  rehef.  Actual  insomnia 
may  be  relieved  by  chloral,  chloral  and 
bromide,  and  morphia  by  the  mouth  or 
skin,  employed  with  caution. 

The  congestion  of  the  liver  may  be 
lessened  to  a  marked  extent  by  mer- 
curials. Every  relief  given  to  the  portal 
congestion  no  doubt  lessens  immediately 
the'pressure  upon  the  hepatic  lobules. 

Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  very  trouble- 
some symptom.    Effervescing  ammonia, 
with  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic  acid  or 
morphia,  is  the  most  useful.   The  amount 
of  ammonia  need  not  be  large  ;  gr.  x  of 
the  carbonate  with  gr.  xj  of  citric  acid  is 
sufficient.     Ice  should  be  sucked,  and 
food  given  in  small  quantities.  Counter- 
irritation  to  the  epigastrium  is  sometimes 
useful.    Any  portal  congestion  must  be 
relieved,  the  bowels,  being  kept  open. 
Diarrhoea  sometimes  demands  treatment, 
and  should  be  moderated  rather  than  re- 
strained.   If  constipation  is  present,  mod- 
erate doses  of  hydrogogue  purgatives  are 
mast  useful,  as  Piillna  or  Hunyadi  Janos 
water,  colocynth,  or  podophyllin.  Elatu- 
lence  is  often  very  troublesome,  and  adds 
much  to  the  cardiac  and  general  distress. 
Hot  fomentations  externally  and  carmina- 


'  A  reclining-cliair,  with  a  cross  rest  on 
which  the  forehead  can  be  supported,  has 
been  for  some  years  in  use  at  University  Col- 
lege Hospital,  and  a  "heart-bed"  for  the 
same  purpose  is  described  and  recommended 
by  Dobell. 


tives  internally  give  most  relief;  sal- 
volatile,  peppermint,  chloric  ether,  spirit 
of  horse-radish,  are  all  useful.  The  relief 
which  is  afforded  to  the  sufferers  from 
dilatation  of  the  heart  by  the  removal  or 
diminution  of  their  gastric  troubles  is 
often  very  great.  Dobell  has  lately 
drawn  attention  specially  to  this  subject.' 

The  scanty  urine  consequent  on  the 
kidney  congestion  may  call  for  treatment. 
Mild  diuretics,  with  digitalis  for  its  dou- 
ble action,  often  suffice  to  relieve  the 
kidneys.  Often,  however,  this  long- 
continued  congestion  induces  tissue 
changes  in  them,  and  dry-cupping  to  the 
loins,  or  stronger  diuretic  treatment- 
broom,  juniper,  &c.— may  be  necessary. 
Stokes  2  remarks  that  diuretics  often  suc- 
ceed after  a  mercurial,  where  they  have 
previously  failed. 

Dropsy  is  almost  invariably  a  trouble- 
some symptom  in  the  later  periods  of  a 
case.     It  is  dependent  partly  on  the 
blood-state,  favoring  osmosis,  partly  on 
the  mechanical  congestion,  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  small  vessels, 
and  increasing  it  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
the  most  depending  parts,  where  gravita- 
tion aids  the  cardiac  failure.    It  can  only 
be  effectually  combated  by  treating  each 
of  these  causes,  first  by  strengthening  the 
heart,  and  secondly  by  improving  the 
blood-state.    Ilsematinic  and  cardiac  ton- 
ics are  needful  for  this.    But  it  may  be 
lessened  by  other  measures.    No  remedy 
can  promote,  directly,  the  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid  from  the  cellular  tissue 
back  into  the  bloodvessels,  but  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  the  blood  exercises  a 
marked  influence.     The  abstraction  of 
blood  will  be  necessary  only  when  acute 
pulmonary  oedema  threatens  life,  and 
then  cupping  on  the  chest  is  preferable  to 
venesection.      Often  purgation  is  suffi- 
cient, and  hydrogogue  cathartics,  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  elaterium,  jalap,  are  the 
most  effectual.    Where  there  is  evidence 
of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  a  dose  of  a 
mercurial  is  stated  by  Hayden  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  purge  upon  the  dropsy. 
Diuresis  occupies  a  position  hardly  second 
to  purgation  for  the  removal  of  dropsy  ; 
copaiba,  iodide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of 
potash,  juniper,  broom,  nitric  ether,  and 
especially  disitalis,  may  be  given.  The 
dose  of  digitaUs  for  the  removal  of  dropsy 
by  its  diuretic  action  needs  to  be  larger 
than  when  its  tonic  action  alone  is  needed, 
gij  or  3iv  of  the  infusion,  or  lUx  or  xx  of 


1  On  Affections  of  the  Heart,  1872.  The 
value  of  carminatives  has  long  been  known. 
Albrecht  relates  tliat  Sylvius  removed  all 
symptoms  in  a  case  of  cardiac  dilatation  by 
tiioir  use.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Egyptians 
believed  the  juice  of  horse-radish  to  be  the 
only  cure  for  atrophy  of  the  heart. 

«■  Loc.  cit.  p.  263. 
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the  tincture,  may  be  {^iven  twice  a  da}', 
Dry-ciippin^j;  over  tlx;  iiidiioys  soinctiiiies, 
it  issaiil,iiieri;a!iC'H  llio  ellect  oftlie  diiircLio. 

Ill  .scvcru  cases  all  tlieise  iiieaiiH,  hlicccks- 
ful  at  (ir.st,  may  iiltiiuateiy  fail  to  remove 
the  dropsy,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
relieve  the  distended  limbs,  or  sloughing 
will  occur.  It  is  necessary  to  anticipate 
tliis  and  to  scarify  or  puncture  llio  skin, 
and  all(iw  tlie  limb  to  drain.  Scarifica- 
tion is  till!  more  ellectual,  but  is  said  to 
be  att(!nded  with  greater  risk  of  erysipe- 
las. Erysipelas  will  rarely  occur  when 
the  precaution  is  taken  to  wrap  up  the 
limbs  in  Uannel,  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 
immediately  after  the  scarification,  re- 
newing it  every  two  hours  during  the 
first  two  days.  A  liarolip  pin  is  a  conve- 
nient instrument  for  the  punctures. 

Jaccoud'  recommends,  as  a  substitute 
for  punctures,  friction  each  day  with  cro- 
ton  oil :  in  a  day  or  two  the  characteristic 
eruption  is  produced,  and  from  it  the  se- 


rum escapes  abundantly.  The  frequency 
with  which  a  slight  inllammation  is  the 
starting-point  of  a  slough  makes  it  dilli- 
cult  to  believe  that  the  risk  of  gangrene 
is  lessened  by  this  method. 

In  all  cases  of  dropsy,  as  little  fluid  as 
possible  should  be  taken.  When  the  kid- 
neys are  underacting  from  coiig(;stioii,  its 
ellect  is,  as  Mihier  Pothergill'  has  insist- 
ed, only  to  throw  an  increased  strain  upon 
the  heart. 

[The  propriety  of  so  absolute  a  dictum 
in  regard  to  fluid,  may  be  questioned. 
:  Dilution  of  the  blood,  by  lessening  its 
stimulating  quality,  tends  to  diminish 
congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  thereby  to 
favor  secretion.  Of  all  agencies  emi)loyed 
in  practice  for  diuretic  eflect,  much  ex- 
perience shows  that  water  is,  ordinarily, 
the  most  potent ;  and  hardly  any  diuretic 
will  act  well  unless  considerably  diluted 
with  water.  Thirst  is,  no  doubt,  usually 
the  best  guide  in  this  matter.— H.] 


FATTY  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAET. 
By  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D. 


Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  con- 
sists in  the  substitution  of  fat  for  its  mus- 
cular $ubstance.  This  i-esult  may  be 
reached  by  two  processes  of  different 
pathological  and  clinical  relations.  The 
one  process  effects  simply  the  molecular 
substitution  of  fat  for  the  proper  substance 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  other  con- 
sists in  the  overgrowth  of  the  normal  fatty 
tissue  of  the  heart  among  the  muscular 
fibres,  so  as  to  compress,  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  and  replace  them.  The  former 
process  needs  the  microscope  for  its  dem- 
onstration ;  the  latter  is  obstrusively  con- 
spicuous to  the  naked  eye.  The  one  is 
an  indication  of  diminished  vitality,  and 
may  be  its  initial  stage,  a  necrosis ;  the 
other  is  at  first  a  growth.  Some  varieties 
of  the  two  processes  present  common 
pathological  features,  and  their  effect  on 
the  function  of  the  organ  is  the  same  ; 
but  their  diverse  conditions  of  origin  and 
anatomical  characters  need  separate  de- 
scription. In  pursuing  this  course  the 
example  is  followed  which  was  set  by  Dr. 
Quain*  in  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  which 


'  Pathologie  interne,  4th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  621. 
2  On  Fatty  Diseaacs  of  the  Heart,  Med.- 
Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii. 


has  served  as  a  model  for  most  subse- 
quent writers.  The  hypertrophic  form  of 
"fatty  infiltration"  will  first  be  described, 
and  then  the  "necrobiotic''  process  of 
fatty  degeneration. 


Fatty  Overgrowth. 

Sykokyms. — Fatty  Infiltration  (Eoki- 
tansky) ;  Fatty  Growth,  Fatty  Hypertro- 
phy (Quain) ;  Adipose  Cardiaque,  Sur- 
charge Graisseuse,  Obesite  du  Coeur 
(French  writers).  • 

DEFmiTiON. — An  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  adipose  tissue  on  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart.  Fatty  tissue  is  always 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and 
varies  in  amount  according  to  the  age, 
and  the  nutritive  conditions  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  individual.  In  abnormal  de- 
velopment this  fat  may  become  so  excess- 
ive that  mechanical  interference  with  the 
function  of  the  organ  is  the  result.  It  is 
a  local  "instance  of  the  extension  into 


>  The  Progress  of  Heart  Disease,  Lancet, 
vol.  i.  1875. 
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the  domain  of  disease  of  the  physiological 
process  of  growing  fat.'" 

History.— Some  of  the  symptoms  of 
obesity,  which  arc  in  part  cardiac,  were 
amon'T  the  earliest  medical  observations. 
Hippocrates  noticed  the  tendency  of  ftit 
persons  to  earlier  death  than  others,  and 
both  he  and  Celsus  observed  the  dyspnoea 
which  is  associated  with  obesity.  Plarvey 
described  an  excess  of  fat  around  the 
heart  of  Old  Parr.  Since  that  time  almost 
every  writer  on  diseases  of  the  heart  has 
alluded  to  or  described  a  similar  con- 
dition. Kerkeriug,^  in  1717,  noted  its  oc- 
currence at  so  early  an  age  as  two  years. 
Senacs  in  1749  described  carefully  the  nor- 
mal variations  in  the  quantity  of  fat  ac- 
cording to  time  of  life,  &c.  Morgagni^ 
recorded  examples  of  hearts  so  loaded 
with  fat  that  no  muscular  tissue  could  be 
seen.  Portal' noted  the  concurrence  of 
fatty  overgrowth  in  the  heart  with  a  simi- 
lar condition  in  the  voluntary  muscles. 
The  state  was  fully  described  by  Corvi- 
sart,  who  suspected  that  it  might  be  a 
cause  of  sudden  death.  Morgagni  thought 
that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  suf- 
fered in  this  condition  of  fatty  growth. 
The  microscope,  long  after,  showed  that 
this  is  actually  the  case.  It  was  inferred, 
however,  from  the  apparent  substitution 
of  the  fatty  for  the  muscular"  tissue,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  cardiac  weakness. 
Hearts  subject  to  this  mixed  change  were 
described,  and  the  disease  ably  discussed, 
by  Duncan  (1810),  Cheyne  (1818),  Town- 
send  (1832),  and  E.  W.  Smith  (1838).6 

Causes. — Excess  of  adipose  tissue  on 
the  heart  is  usually  associated  with  excess 
of  adipose  tissue  elsewhere,  and  is  due  to 
the  same  causes.  Quain  found  that  in 
almost  every  case  of  fatty  growth  about 
the  heart  there  was  general  obesity.  The 
converse  holds  good  to  a  less  extent. 
King  Chambers''  records  that  of  thirty-six 
corpulent  persons  a  considerable  excess  of 
fat  at  the  base  of  the  heart  was  found  in 
twelve.  On  the  other  hand,  in  165  bodies 
not  remarkable  for  fat,  there  was  excess 
of  fat  about  the  heart  of  four  only. 

Hereditary  predisposition  exercises  a 
marked  intluence  on  the  occurrence  of 
obesitj"-,  and  no  doubt  also  on  the  occur- 
rence of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart. 
In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  general 
obesity  it  is  found  that  hereditary  or  col- 


1  Hayden,  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  p. 
596. 

'  Opera  Omnia  Anat.  1717,  p.  134. 
3  Trait6,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
*  De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.  Ep.  ill.  Obs.  20; 
xxvii.  2 ;  xxx.  18. 

^  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1784. 
'  See  Fatty  Degeneration — History. 
7  On  Corpulence,  1850,  p.  92. 


lateral  obesity  exists.   Sex  also  influences 
its  occurrence.   If  the  statistics  of  Quain' 
be   combined  with  the  cases  of  fatty 
growth  contained  in  the  valuable  tables 
of  Hayden,''  we  have  thirty-five  cases  of 
this  condition  of  which  twenty-five  were 
men  and  ten  women.    The  condition  is 
therefore  more  than  twice  as  connnon  in 
the  male  as  in  the  female  sex.    Age  also 
exercises  a  distinct  influence.    At  birth, 
as  Senac  pointed  out,  the  heart  is  free 
from  fat,  and  the  amount  increases  as 
years  go  on.   After  six  years  fat  is  always 
present  between  the  auricles  and  the  ven- 
tricles.    Fatty  infiltration  follows  the 
same  law  and  commonly  occurs  after 
middle  life."    The  combined  cases  of 
Quain  and  Hayden  illustrate  this  very 
clearly.    Under  20  there  was  but  one 
case,  between  20  and  30,  three  cases ;  be- 
tween 30  and  40,  none  ;  between  40  and 
50,  four  ;  between  50  and  60,  eleven  ;  be- 
tween 60  and  70,  nine ;  and  over  70,  seven 
cases.   Sedentary  habits  increase  the  tend- 
ency to  this  condition.    Food  is  an  effec- 
tive agent  if  the  disposition  to  grow  fat 
exists.    Starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty 
foods  are  the  chief  fat-forming  elements. 
Their  eflect  is  the  supply  to  the  system  of 
a  quantity  of  carbon  in  excess  of  the  res- 
piratory needs,  and  this  carbon  is  stored 
up  as  fat.    But  if  the  oxygen  suppUed  be 
in  considerable  deficiency,  nitrogenous 
food  may  yield  fat  by  its  imperfect  oxida- 
tion.   Alcoholism  also  exercises  a  re- 
markable influence.    Malt  liquor  seems 
to  be  more  effective  in  causing  fatty 
growth  than  spirits,  but  any  form  of  alco- 
holism conduces  to  it ;  the  blood  in  chronic 
alcohohsm  has  been  found  to  contain  far 
more  fat  than  in  health.   Sudden  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  the  system  seem 
sometimes  to  determine  the  overgrowth 
of  fat,  general  and  local.    An  acute  ill- 
ness, and  confinement  to  bed  owing  to  an 
accident,  are  among  the  causes  which 
Chambers  mentions  as  having  set  the 
obese  tendency  in  operation  which  has 
continued  after  the  cause  ceased  to  act.  . 

PATHOLOGICAli  ANATOMY.  —  The  fat 

normally  present  on  the  heart  exists 
chiefly  in  the  aui-iculo-ventricular  and  in- 
ter-ventricular sulci,  extending  thence  on 
to  the  ventricles,  especially  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  right  ventricle.  When  exces- 
sive it  may  conceal  from  view  almost  the 
whole  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 
It  may  remain  confined  to  the  surface, 


'  Log.  cit. 

i<  Diseases  of  tlio  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  648, 
et  seq.  These  Tables  are  compiled  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Tathological  Societies  of 
London  and  Dublin,  and  from  Dr.  Hayden's 
own  case-books. 

3  The  case  which  is  described  by  Kerkering 
stands  almost  alone. 
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but  when  considerable  it  usiiiilly  invades 
the  .substance  ol'  the  iieart,  i)a>s8iii^'  in  Ijc- 
tvveen  the  nuiscular  libres.  (Ju  "seetion 
the  nuiscular  substance  appears  nar- 
rowed, its  jiMiction  with  the  surlacc  fat 
\mn'^  nuich  nearer  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  wall  than  in  health.  Streaks  of  fat 
may  extend  into  tlie  muscular  tissue. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  reduced  to  (i  thin 
endocardial  layer,  and  ev(tn,  as  Laennec 
pointed  out,  the  papillary  nmscles  may 
appi'ar  to  arise  from  a  mass  of  fat.  The 
nuiscular  libres  are  not  really  destroyed 
so  completely  as  they  appear  to  be :  un- 
der the  microscope  they  may  still  be  seen 


in  considerable  number  amonf{  the  falty 
tissue;  by  wbicli  they  are  separated  and 
displaced,  and  often  pressed  upon.  Fatty 
degeneration  of  tlie  libres  does,  however, 
occur  in  a  very  large  majority  of  tlie  cases! 
(Jl  the  twenty  cases  contained  in  Ilay- 
den's  table,  in  two  oidy  were  the  nmscu- 
lar  libres  stated  to  be  healthy. 

The  fat  does  not,  however,  always  form 
such  extensive  and  continuous  layers.  A 
follicular  variety  of  fatty  overgrowth  was 
described  l>y  J^aeunec,  and  has  since  been 
generally  recognized.  In  it  the  fatty  tis- 
sue occurs  in  minute  areas,  which  can  be 
seen  as  specks  in  tlie  substance  of  the 


Fatty  InflUrationof  Heart.— A  set  tion  from  the  more  external  portion  of  the  left  ventriclo  of  the  heart 
chewing  the  growth  of  lut  i/«<wi?e9t  tlie  muscular  fibres.  The  fibres  are  in  some  places  atrophied  aud  coiu- 
nienciug  to  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis.    X  200.  (Green.)] 


heart,  especially  beneath  the  endocar- 
dium. In  all  conditions  of  fatty  growth 
tlie  fat  is  contained  in  oval  and  round 
cells,  liaving  an  average  diameter  of  yJ-j 
inch,  and  very  similar  to  those  which  con- 
tain fat  elsewhere.  In  cases  of  fatty  over- 
growth upon  the  heart  there  is  usually 
also  an  excess  of  fat  outside  the  pericar- 
dium. 

Symptoms. — A  considerable  increase  in 
tlie  amount  of  fat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
heart  may  be  unattended  by  morbid 
signs.  This  was  remarked  by  Corvisart 
and  Laennec,  and  their  ol)servations  have 
since  been  abundantly  confirmed.  Where 
the  fat  has  invaded  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  is  infiltrated  in  the  muscular  tissue, 
the  effect  is  a  simple  Avcakening  of  the 
heart,  identical  with  that  presently  to  be 
described  as  the  result  of  the  fatty  degen- 
eration, which  is  so  frequently  combined  I 


with  the  fatty  growth.  Tlie  impulse  and 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  weakened.  The 
apparent  weakening  is  greater  than  that 
which  actually  exists,  because  the  subcu- 
taneous and  mediastinal  fat  ob.scures  the 
im^iulsc  and  dulls  the  sound.  From  the 
same  cause  the  slight  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  heart  which  comnionlj'  exists  is 
rarely  to  be  detected.  The  actual  dimi- 
nution in  the  strength  of  the  heart  is  often 
considerable.  The  pulse  is  weak,  but 
may  be  perfectly  regular  even  to  the  last, 
Dy.spiKra  is  frequent,  and  syncope,  and 
even  ruptui-e  of  the  heart,  may  occur. 
The  tendency  to  sudden  death  is  very 
marked.  Out  of  thirty-four  cases  in  which 
the  character  of  the  death  was  noted  it 
was  sudden  in  twenty -four.  Of  these  a 
third  died  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  and 
another  third  from  .syncope.  In  every 
case  of  rupture,  and  in  most  of  tho.se  in 
which  .syncope  occurred,  there  was  latty 
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degeneration  of  the  remaining  muscular 
fibres. 

Diagnosis. —The  diagnosis  of  fatty 
overgrowth  in  this  condition  depends  on 
tlie  recognition  of  tlie  association  of  car- 
diac weakness  and  general  obesity.  The 
sif^ns  and  symptoms  are  those  of  tatty  de- 
geiieration.  With  such  signs,  if  general 
overgrowth  of  fat  is  present,  wc  are  justi- 
fied In  suspecting  the  existence  of  fatty 
overgrowth  and  infiltration  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  is  essen- 
tially that  for  the  general  obesity  of  which 
the  local  overgrowth  is  but  a  part.  The 
main  ohject  is  to  lessen  the  supply  of  the 
fot-forming  hydrocarbons,  and  to  increase 
their  consumption  in  the  system.  The 
amount  of  food  taken,  if  excessive,  should 
be  restricted  ;  and  fat,  starch,  and  sugar 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  excluded 
from  the  diet.  As  much  exercise  should 
be  taken  as  is  practicable  without  putting 
undue  strain  upon  the  weakened  heart. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  drugs  possess  any 
power  of  lessening  the  local  accumulation 
of  fat.  Alkalies  are  believed  by  Cham- 
bers to  diminish  general  obesity:  what- 
ever beneficial  influence  they  exercise  on 
general  obesity  they  "will  also  exert  on  the 
local  state. 

In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  fatty 
overgrowth  is  the  same  as  that  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  presently  to  be 
described. 


Fatty  Degenekation. 

Synonyms.  —  Ramollissement  (Corvi- 
sart,  Laennec),  Softening  of  the  Heart ; 
Carditis  (Bouillaud)  ;  Greasy  Degenera- 
tion (Ilope)  ;  Fatty  Metamorphosis  (lio- 
kitansky);  Atrophie  Graisseuse  (Parrot)  ; 
Steatose  Parencymateuse  (Blachez). 

Definition. — A  change  in  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  trans- 
verse striiB  are  at  first  obscured,  and 
afterwards  disappear,  being  replaced  by 
granules  and  globules  of  fat.  This  gran- 
ular and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
as  far  as  we  at  present  understand  it,  has 
nothing  in  its  nature  of  specific  character, 
but  is  simply  the  expression  of  defective 
nutrition  of  the  proper  substance  of  the 
fibre.  Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
conditions  with  whicli  it  is  associated,  and 
to  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  due, 
are  widely  different  in  their  nature  and 
mode  of  action.  So  diverse  are  they  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  heart 
is  rather  a  conmion  consequence,  than  a 
special  disease.  It  has,  however,  its  own 
symptoms  and  its  own  consequences,  and 
80  needs  special  description. 


History.— Patty  degeneration  was  a 
late  discover}'  in  cardiac  pathology.  Mor- 
bid appearances,  sucii  as  are  now  known 
to  result  from  fatty  degeneration,  were 
mentioned  by  Robert  Pludd'  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
by  Lancisi  a  hundred  years  later,  but  re- 
ceived little  attention.  Overgrowth  of 
the  surface  fat,  and  its  invasion  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  were  indeed  described  by 
Morgagni  and  many  other  Avritcrs,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  some  of  the  instances 
recorded,  true  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
remaining  fibres  was  present.  Such  a 
change  in  voluntary  muscles  was  discov- 
ered by  Haller  and  Vicq  d'Azyr  ;  and 
some  French  pathologists  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  suspected 
that  a  similar  process  might  be  the  cause 
of  some  morbid  appearances  in  hearts 
which  did  not  present  the  ordinary  char- 
acters of  fatty  growth.  Corvisart,''  who 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  latter,  had 
heard  of  this  opinion,  and  considered  the 
explanation  plausible,  although  he  had 
not  himself  seen  the  change  referred  to. 
In  1816,  Andrew  Duncan^  described  a 
heart  which  was  probably  an  example  of 
the  mixed  (ihange,  fatty  growth  and  de- 
generation, and  a  similar  case  Avas  re- 
corded by  Cheyne*  in  1818.  The  naked 
eye  characters  of  the  simple  degeneration 
were  first  accurately  distinguished  by  La- 
ennec^  in  1819,  who  described  the  change 
in  a  limited  area  in  very  exact  terms,  rec- 
ognized its  identity  with  the  degeneration 
described  by  Haller  and  Vicq  d'Azyr,  and 
gave  to  it  the  definite  name  of  "  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart. ' '  ^  Bertin,'  quot- 
ing Laeuncc's  description,  believed  he  had 
noticed  the  change  in  question,  but  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  confounded  it  with 
chronic  softening,  "of  Avhich,"  he  said, 
"it  is  perhaps  only  a  variety."  General 
softening  of  the  heart  was  described  by 
Bertin  as  the  effect  of  carditis.^   It  was 


'  Senac  quotes  from  Fludd  an  account  of  a 
heart  so  soft  and  brittle  that  the  fingers 
could  bo  placed  in  its  substance.  It  is  said 
that  the  man  from  wliom  it  was  taken  had 
played  at  cards  two  days  before  Ins  dcatli. 
(Senac,  Traite,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  382,  389.) 

2  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Hebbs'  Transla- 
tion, p.  ICS. 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
1816. 

*  Dublin  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  1818,  p.  21G. 
s  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Forbes'  Trans- 
-ation,  1821,  p.  229. 

6  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Laennec  did 
not  recognize  the  identity  of  "softening"  and 
fatty  degeneration,  for  ho  described  the  two 
conditions  in  identical  terms. 

7  Traite  dos  Maladies  du  Coeur,  1824,  p. 
431. 

8  Bertin  noted  (p.  400)  as  symptoms  of 
"softening"  many  wliicli  are  now  ascribed 
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thus  described  also  by  Boiiillaud.'  Tlic 
coiubiuixtion   of  fatty  overgi-owtli  with 
sotteniiiy  and  degeu(;nitiou  of  tlie  reinaiii- 
iiig  iibres  was  especially  noted  ijy  Adaiiis^ 
lu  1K27,  Elliotsoii»  hi  mo,  Towiisend'  in 
l.SiW,  and  Latham  in  I8:il).    Hiniijle  fatty  j 
degeneration  was  desoribed  and  distiii-  I 
guished  iroin  liitty  growtli  by  llone'>  in 
1S;J'J,  and  by  \Vilhains«  in  184;j,  wlio  com- 
pared it  to  tlie  formation  of  adij)ocerc. 
_  Fresli  interest  Mas  given  to  tlio  subiect 
in  1844  by  the  publication  of  llokitauslcy's 
observation  of  the  microscopical  charac- 
ters of  the  degenerated  iibres.'    In  1845 
Peacoclv^  published  similar  observations 
made  apparently  in  1843,  independent!}' 
of  Rolcitansky's  discovery.     In  1847  a 
very  clear  description  of  the  process  in  its 
wider  associations  was  given  by  Paget  ^ 
and  of  its  chemical  pathology  by  Vir- 
chow.'o   In  1850  a  scries  of  cases  illus- 
trating the  facts  previously  ascertained 
were  published  byOrmerod"  and  by  Ken-  | 
nedy,'2and  in  1805  Quain'^  contributed  the  ! 
very  full  account  of  the  whole  subject  of 
fatty  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Varieties.— According  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fibres,  Avhether  they  contain 
granules  or  globules  of  fat,  the  two  stages 
have  been  distinguished  of  granular  and 
fatty  degeneration,  and  it  has  been  held 
that  these  two  varieties  are  sometimes 
distinct  forms  of  degeneration.  There 
are,  however,  reasons  for  regarding  them 
as  stages  of  the  same  process,  and  both 
forms  will  be  considered  here.  For  con- 
venience' sake  the  single  term  "molecu- 
lar degeneration"  may  be  used  to  denote 
them.  " Primary"  and  "  secondary"  de- 
generations were  distinguished  by  Quain, 
the  former  occurring  without,  the  latter 
dependent  on,  preceding  inflammation. 
Ponfick'''  would  divide  the  degeneration 
into  two  forms,  according  as  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  was  or  was  not  in  a 


to  fatty  degenercation,  such  as  weakened  or 
inappreciable  impulse,  dulness  of  sound,  and 
extreme  frequency  or  slowness  of  the  pulse. 

'  Traitg  Clinique  des  Maladies  du  Cocur, 
Ed.  Quinzieme,  tome  1.  p.  615. 

*  Dublin  llosp.  Rep.  vol.  vi.  398. 
"  Lumleian  Lectures,  p.  32. 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Medicine,  1832,  p.  1G5. 

*  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  .348. 

5  Principles  of  Medicine,  1843,  p.  304. 
'  Handbuch  der  Path.  Anat.  Bd.  ii.  1844 
p.  4G3. 

8  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Jan. 
1845,  p.  20. 

'  London  Med.  Gazette,  1847  (loct.  vi.). 

Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  i.  p.  152. 
"  London  Miid.  Gazette,  1849, 
"  Dublin  Mod.  Press,  vol.  xxi. 
"  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii. 

Berlin  Klinische  Woclienschrift,  1873, 
Nos.  1  and  2, 


preceding  abnormal  condition,  and  would 
lurtber  divide  the  cases  in  which  the  mus- 
cular tissue  presents  no  other  change  than 
the  degeneration,  into  "toxfcemic,"  "se- 
nile "and  "anajinic"  varieties,  accordintr 
to  their  supposed  causes, 

E'lTOLOO  Y.  —  ( A )  PUEDISI'OSIXG  CaURER. 

—Jlcrcdilarn  hijlmmce.- A  few  facts  are 
on  record  which  suggest  that  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart  may  own  an  inhei-ited 
cause,  and  thus  be  transmitted.  The 
cause  may  be  a  tendency  to  early  decay 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  due  to  their  defect- 
ive vitality,  or  it  may  be  a  predisposition 
to  one  or  other  of  the  exciting  cauf-es  of 
fattv  degeneration,  to  be  immediately  de- 
scribed, especially  to  fatty  overgrowth  or 
arterial  disease. 

Sex  has  a  marked  influence.  This  is 
established  by  all  the  statif  lics  which 
have  been  collected.  The  dii^ease  is  at 
least  twice  as  frequent  in  men  as  in  women, 
Quain  found  the  proportion  4  to  1,  Orme- 
rod  about  3  to  1,  Ilayden  more  than  2  to 
1,  Ponfick  states  that  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion which  results  from  general  anaemia 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men. 

Acje.—F iitiy  degeneration  of  the  heart 
may  occur  at  any  age.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  foetus,  and  has  been  met  with  at 
every  period  of  life  from  infancy  to  old 
age.  But  it  is  much  more  common  in 
the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of  life. 
It  is  itself  a  degeneration,  and  it  owns,  as 
its  frequent  exciting  causes,  other  degen- 
erations, and  is  thus  most  frequei-.t  during 
the  degenerative  period.  About  three" 
quarters  of  the  cases  occur  after  forty 
years  of  age. 

Huhits  of  Life  have  probably  less  influ- 
ence in  causing  fatty  degeneration,  than 
on  the  occurrence  of  fatty  growth.  The 
condition  is  more  common  among  the 
lower  classes  than  among  the  upper — the 
reverse  of  the  proportion  that  obtains  in 
cases  of  fatty  growth.  Sedentary  habits 
predispose  to  imperfect  nutrition  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  some  occupations  act 
also  by  rendering  the  individuals  liable  to 
the  exciting  causes. 

Depressing  Emotions  are  believed  by 
Quain  to  predispose,  in  some  cases,  to 
fatty  degeneration.  Moral  emotion  or 
long-continued  physical  pain  is  said  to 
have  such  an  influence. 

Nutritive  Influences. — The  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  fat,  which  has  so  marked 
an  influence  on  fatty  growth,  has  appa- 
rently much  less  eflcct  in  causing  fiilty 
degeneration.  Quain  found  that  the  dis- 
ease occurred  with  almost  equal  frequency 
in  fat  and  in  thin  persons, 

(n)  Exciting  Causes.— The  exciting 
causes  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
comprehend  all  those  conditions  which 
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can  interfere  directly  with  the  nutrition 
of  its  fibres.  They  are  very  diverse  in 
cliaracter,  but  fall  naturally  into  the  two 
cn-oups-general  and  local.  1  bey  may 
act  in  conjunction  with,  or  apart  from, 
the  predisposing  causes. 

I  General  Conditions  causing  molecular 
de^neration  of  the  heart  are  numerous, 
and  various  in  their  character.  The  tend- 
ency to  degeneration  may  (1)  be  primary, 
or  (2)  it  may  be  secondary  to  other  mor- 
bid states,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  certain  causes  of  general  impairment 
of  nutrition,  certain  states  of  poisoned 
blood,  and  certain  poisons  mtroduced 
from  without.  ^         i  i. 

(1)  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
may  own  as  its  only  cause  the  tendency 
to  general  degeneration  which  is  natural 
to  "old  age  and  which  may  occur  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  This  constitutional 
tendency  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  chief 
causes.  The  degeneration  is  rarely  con- 
fined to  the  heart;  it  is  in  most  cases 
more  widely  spread  and  is  seen  in  the  in- 
elastic skin,  the  rigid  vessels,  the  white 
hair,  tlie  arcus  senilis.  But  the  tendency 
of  such  degeneration  to  unequal  distribu- 
tion is  well  known  and  may  be  manifested 
by  disproportionate  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  especially  when  the  conditions  of 
life  are  such  as  to  put  an  undue  strain 
upon  the  organ.  This  degenerative  tend- 
ency may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
overgrowth  of  fatty  tissue,  and  thus  two 
types  of  degeneration  arc  met  with,  the 
pathological  tendencies  of  which  Paget 
long  ago  pointed  out. 

(2)  Fatty  degeneration  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  some  general  condition  of  imper- 
fect nutrition. 

Ancemia  both  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive may  cause  it.    The  influence  of  re- 
peated losses  of  blood  in  causing  this  de- 
generation has  long  been  observed  as  a 
clinical  fact,'  and  it  has  l)een  recently 
studied  experimentally  by  Perl.^   It  can 
he  readily  produced  in  dogs  by  repeated 
bleedings,  but  much   more  readily  by 
occasional  large  bleedings  than  by  more 
frequent  smaller  bleedings.    It  was  espe- 
cially marked  when   the  loss  of  blood 
amounted  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  body.    The  papillary  muscles  of 
both  ventricles  are  said  to  suffer  first, 
then  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
lastly  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Stokes  pointed  out  that  depressing  treat- 
ment may  act  in  a  similar  manner.  In 
idiopathic  anemia  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  also  occurs.    Bieriner^  has  re- 

'  Ormerod,  loo.  cit.  p.  832. 

2  Virchow's  Arcliiv;  lix.  1.  Similar  ex- 
periments had  also  been  made  by  Tscliud- 
jiowsky.    Botkin's  Archiv,  Bd.  ii.  186G-67. 

3  Bcrioht  liber  der  42en  Versammlniif!;  dout. 
Naturforscher  u.  Aerzte.    Dresden,  1868. 


marked  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
bloodvessels  often  coexists.  in  preg- 
nancy, intense  anaiinia  sometimes  occurs, 
and  in  such  cases  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  has  been  found.' 

Wasting  Diseases  were  noticed  first  by 
Ormerod,  to  have  as  one  of  their  conse- 
quences fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
Those  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  met 
with  are  phthisis,  cancer,  and  chronic 
suppuration.  In  each  condition  the 
amount  of  degeneration  may  be  consider- 
able. In  cancer  it  has  seemed  to  the 
writer  to  be  sometimes  associated  in  de- 
gree with  the  degree  of  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  the  new  growth.  In  Addison's 
disease  it  has  also  been  met  with.^ 

Toxcvmic  Influences  constitute  another 
group  of  causes.  Fatty  degeneration 
may  result  from  many  acute  and  some 
chronic  blood  changes.  These  inchide 
the  various  acute  febrile  conditions,  spe- 
cific and  non-specific,  and  certain  chronic 
diseases  which  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  blood. 

In  acute  febrile  diseases,  molecular  de- 
generation of  the  heart  has  been  noticed 
by  a  large  number  of  observers.  Its 
naked-eye  characters  were  distinguished 
by  Laennec,  and  its  conditions  of  origin 
and  consequences  were  carefully  studied 
by  Louis  and  Stokes.  Laennec  pointed 
out  that  it  occurred  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  marks  of  "  putridity"  were 
present.  By  most  writers  the  change  has 
been  regarded  as  inflammatory,  as  due  to 
"  myocarditis. "  It  is  certain  that  actual 
inflammation,  as  by  extension  from  the 
pericardium,  causes  a  similar  degenera- 
tion. But  in  most  of  these  cases,  as 
Louis  and  Stokes  pointed  out,  other  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  is  wanting  ;  there 
is  no  purulent  infiltration,  no  effusion  of 
lymph  on  the  pericardium  ;  and  Stokes 
pointed  out  that  local  inflammations  are 
rare  in  the  conditions  in  which  this 
change  occni'S. 

Moreover,  identical  changes  may  occur 
from  other  influences  with  equal  rapidity, 
in  which  there  is  no  suspicion  of  inflam- 
mation, but  proof  of  a  profound  altei'ation 
in  the  state  of  the  blood— as  for  example 
in  phosphorus  poisoning.  Simple  eleva- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  body  has 
been  sIiommi  capable  of  producing  a  simi- 
lar degeneration." 

Many  acute  diseases  are  attended  with 
this  molecular  degeneration.  In  acute 
rheumatism  the  condition  is  usually  asso- 

1  Gnsserow,  Archiv  fiir  Gynaekologie,  1871, 
ii.  2,  p.  218. 


2  E.  Wagner,  Die  fette  Metamorpliose  de3 
Herzfleisches.    Leipsig,  1865. 

^  Iwaschkew  itsch,  Journal  fur  Militiiravzte, 
1870,  and  Vircbow's  .Tabresb.  1870,  i.  179. 
Wiokbam  Legg,  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxiv.  1873, 
p.  226. 
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ciiitcd  with  luulouhted  inHainmation  out- 
sidi!  or  iusiilc  Lliu  heart,  iuul  is  coiilnied  to 
the  iidjacoiit  libros,  and  other  evidence  of 
inlliiMiination  is  to  lie  i'oiind  wlujre  tiie 
cliaiige  in  most  intense.  J}ut  in  other 
cases  in  wliich  tiie  blood-cliange  is  pro- 
found, a  simple  dcj,'eneration  may  extend 
throiigli  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall 
and  be  apparently  related  to  the  pyrexia 
or  to  the  degree  of  the  blood-eliango,  as 
in  other  febrile  diseases,  rather  than  to 
the  special  form  of  the  toxiemia. 

The  other  diseases  in  which  the  cliange 
occurs  arc  the  various  febrile  alfectious, 
and  especially  those  in  which  any  pyo- 
genic inlluence  is  at  work.  It  is  com- 
mon, for  instance,  in  erysipelas,  puerperal 
fever,  and  smallpox.  In  the  last  it  has 
been  found  to  be  very  frequent.'  It  oc- 
curs also  in  yellow  fever,^  and  malarial 
fevers.''  In  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,'' 
it  is  also  conunon,  although  other  forms 
of  degeneration  are  also  found  in  the 
heart  as  well  as  in  the  voluntary  muscles 
in  these  diseases.  In  typhus  Stokes 
found  that  it  marked  some  epidemics 
much  more  than  others,  and  that  it  gen- 
erally commenced  about  the  sixth  day. 
In  typhoid,  Wagner*  found  extensive 
fatty  degeneration  in  nine  cases  out  of 
fifty-nine.  In  diphtheria  the  change  is 
also  common.  G.  Homolle  found  it  in 
six  out  of  fourteen  cases  which  he  exam- 
ined, and  Parrot  found  it  in  almost  as 
large  a  proportion.^ 

In  measles  also  Parrot  found  it  present 
in  about  one-fourth  of  fifty -four  fatal 
cases.  In  one  case  it  was  extreme.  Ex- 
treme degeneration  of  the  heart  has  also 
been  met  with  in  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver. 

Chronic  alterations  in  the  blood  may 
cause  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  It 
occurs  in  gout,  as  Charcot  has  pointed 
out.'  At  first  it  is  slight,  but  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses  it  may  become  very  con- 
siderable and  become  a  cause  of  sudden 
death.  In  the  altered  state  of  blood, 
which  results  from  chronic  renal  diseases, 
it  also  occurs.    It  has  also  been  found  in 


'  P.  Sick  quoted  in  Canstatt's  JahresbericTit, 
1866,  ii.  39.  Desnos  and  Huchard.  Senac 
notod  the  frequency  of  syncopal  doatli  in  this 
disease.    Traitd,  &c.    1749,  ii.  551. 

*  Bat.  Smith,  quoted  in  London  Med.  Rec- 
ord, 1874,  p.  517. 

3  Ponflck,  loc.  cit.  ;  Vallin,  L'Union  M6d. 
1874,  No.  23. 

*  Stokes,  Diseases  of  tlie  Heart,  p.  366 ; 
Murohison,  On  Fever,  pp.  256,  631. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

6  Diet.  Encyclop6dique  des  Sciences  M^d. 
vol.  xviii.  1876,  art.  Creur.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  diphtheria  by  Bengelsdorf  (Rorl. 
Klin.  Wochenschrift,  1871),  and  Bouchut 
(Gaz.  des  Hop.  1872,  p.  117). 

'  Maladies  des  Vieillards  et  Maladies  Chro- 
niques.    Paris,  1868. 


I  purpura,  scurvy,  and  the  hemorrhagic 
!  diathesis ;'  in  the  latter  perhaps  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  loss  of  blood.    It  has  also  been 
seen  in  trichinosis. 

Cerlain  jx'wmif  possess  a  remarkable 
power  of  inducing  latty  degeueraticjn  of 
the  heart  in  common  with  that  of  other 
,  parts.  Foremost  among  these  must  be 
placed  phosijhorus,  which  has  a  very 
rapid  action  on  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs,  causing  marked  tatty 
degeneration  in  a  few  days.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  Ilabershon,  on  the  fifth  day 
after  a  dose  of  five  grains  of  ijliosjihorus 
all  the  organs  were  the  seat  of  f-itty  de- 
generation. The  heart  becomes  yellowish 
or  reddish-gray,  soft,  and  friable,  the 
fibres  being  fiiled  with  fat  drops.  Ac- 
cording to  Schraube"  the  affection  of  the 
heart  is  almost  invariable  in  phosphorus 
poisoning.  Arsenious  acid,  lead,  and 
antimony'  are  said  to  cause  a  similar 
molecular  degeneration.  In  poisoning  by 
sulphuric  and  other  acids  it  has  also  been 
found  ;  and  it  occurs  in  greater  degree  the 
more  readily  the  acid  can  get  into  the 
blood." 

Alcohol  is,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  at 
any  rate  the  most  frequent  toxic  cause  of 
fatty  degeneration.  In  chronic  alcohol- 
ism the  blood  is  loaded  with  fat.  The 
habitual  use  of  ether  and  chloroform  is 
said  to  have  a  similar  effect. 

II.  Local  Causes. — All  local  causes  of 
atrophy  of  the  heart  ( q.  v.)  may  also  cause 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  its  fibres.  This 
is,  indeed,  partly  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  atrophy  is  produced. 

External  pressure  may  have  this  effect. 
ComjDression  by  fluid  rarelj"^  causes  molec- 
ular degeneration,  but  pressure  by  the 
contraction  of  lymph,  limited  in  area,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  calcified  plates,  may 
produce  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  eflect 
is  in  many  cases  produced,  not  by  the  di- 
rect pressure  on  the  muscular  fibres,  but, 
as  Walshe  suggests,  b}-^  the  compression 
of  the  arteries  and  consequent  defective 
supply  of  blood,  a  powerful  cause  of  fatty 
degeneration. 

Interstitial  pressure  on  the  muscular 
fibres  may  certainly,  however,  be  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  fatty  degeneration. 
It  is  seen  in  fibroid  and  fatty  overgrowth. 
It  is  Avell  seen  in  the  effects  of  syphilitic 
and  other  growths  in  the  heart.  In  each 
condition  the  fibres  are  compressed  di- 
rectly by  the  new  tissue  which  is  devel- 
oped between  them.   In  fatty  overgrowth 


'  Wagner,  loc.  cit. 

2  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  1867,  209. 

3  Salkowsky,  Virchow'a  Archiv,  xxxiv,  1 
and  2. 

<  Mnnk  and  L'^jden,  Berlin  Klin,  Wochen- 
schrift,  1865,  Nos.  49  and  50. 
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thev  may  be  little  cbangeil,  but  tbcy  fre- 
quently sutler,  preseutiug  narrowing  and 
rndistinctness  ofstriation, 
Die  atropby,  sometunos  very  distuict  latly 
Sec^enenvtion.  Tbis  latter  oceurs  espe- 
cially wben  any  predisposing  cause  ot 
fatty  degeneration  coincides  ui  opei-ation 
S  as  con-estion  of  the  beart  in  hbroid 
oveig"  iti;r  sedentary  babits,  degeij^ra- 
tive  tendencies,  or  alcobolisiu  in  fatty 
overgrowths.  ,       ,  . 

Local  Ancemia  from  vascular  obstruc- 
tion is  a  frequent  cause  of  extreme  fixt  y 
de^'eneration.  The  obstruction  is  usually 
cn-adual,  and  due  to  atheromatous  changes 
fn  the  walls  of  the  coronary  arteries,  cal- 
cification, &c. ;  sometimes  it  is  sudden 
from  thrombosis,  or  less  frequently  em- 
bolism. The  left  coronary  artery  is  said 
to  be  affected  more  frequently  than  the 
rio-ht  The  degeneration  is  limited  to 
that  part  of  the  beart  to  which  the  dis- 
eased vessel  is  distributed.  This  connec- 
tion was  noticed  by  Quain,  and  his  obser- 
vations have  since  been  abundantly 
confirmed.  He  found  diseased  coronary 
vessels  present  in  thirteen  out  of  thirty- 
three  cases,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  depends  on  the  absence  of  anasto- 
moses with  other  vessels,  by  which  a  col- 
lateral circulation  could  be  estabbshecl, 
the  "  terminal  character"  of  the  arteries, 
as  it  would  now  be  termed,  first  demon- 
strated by  Swau.>  „       ,      .  • 

Conrjestion  of  the  walls  of  the  beart  is, 
as  Jenuei-i^  pointed  out,  a  cause  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The 
defeneration  is  rarely  simple,  more  or  less 
fibroid  growth  is  usually  conjoined.  The 
chief  cause  of  such  congestion  is  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
obstruction,  consequent  on  the  distension 
of  the  auricle  to  the  escape  of  the  blood 
from  the  coronary  sinus.  Hence  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  is  frequent  in 
einphysema,  long-continued  pleural  eflu- 
siou,  and  diseases  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  which  overload  the  right  cham- 
bers. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  ot  the 
heart,  "carditis,"  is  also  attended  with 
molecular  degeneration  of  the  fibres.  The 
eftect  is  clearly  seen  in  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis in  which  the  infiammation  invades 
the  subjacent  layer  of  muscular  tissue. 
The  depth  to  which  the  change  extends 
varies  according  to  the  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  the  inflammation.  Sometimes 
only  a  sixteenth,  sometimes  a  quarter,  or 
more,  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart 
is  thus  damaged.    AVagner  found  fatty 
degeneration  of  muscular  fibres  present  in 
seventeen  out  of  thirt5'-five  cases  of  severe 
pericarditis  which  he  examined.  In  other 
forms  of  carditis  the  muscular  fibres  suffer 

1  Med.  Gazette,  xlii.  751. 

2  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xliii. 


in  the  same  way.  In  the  rare  cases  of 
suppurative  carditis  the  degeneration  pro- 
ceeds to  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
fibres.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
inflammation  has  been  regarded  as  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  heart  sulVcrs  in 
the  acute  fel)rile  disease,  and  that  these 
cases  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  inflam- 
matory. 

Defective  vitality  of  the  muscular  fibres  ot 
the  heart  has  already  been  described  as 
part  of  a  sjeucral  proiicness  to  degenera- 
tion ;  it  may  also  occur  as  a  local  con- 
dition.    This  influence  is  seen  in  the 
proneness  of  the  fibres  of  certain  individ- 
uals to  undergo  such  degeneration,  apart 
from  any  other  exciting  cause.    It  is  seen 
also  in  the  tendency  of  hypertrophied 
hearts  to  undergo  this  change.  Other 
hypertrophied  muscles  have  been  said, 
after  a  certain  period  of  use,  to  fail  and 
undergo  degeneration.'    Fatty  degenem- 
tion  occurs  with  undue  readiness  in  the 
newly-formed  fibres,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  hypertrophied  hearts  present  de- 
ceneration  of  some  of  the  fibres.    This  is 
the  case  especially  in  conditions  of  valvu- 
lar disease  which  entail  venous  conges- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  but  it  is 
also  found  in  other  conditions  of  hyper- 
trophy.  In  that  which  occurs  in  Bright's 
disease,  for  instance,  E.  Wagner  found 
f-ilty  degeneration  in  one-third  ot  the 
cases  (twelve  out  of  thirty-five). 


PATnoLOGicAL  Anatomy. —  In  con- 
sidering the  pathological  anatomy  of  fatty 
degeneration  it  will  be  convenient  to  re- 
verse the  usual  order  and  to  describe  first 
the  microscopical  changes  in  the  fibres, 
and  afterwards  the  alterations  in  the 
naked-eye  characters  which  result  from 
the  minute  changes. 

The  first  indication  of  the  degeneration 
is  the  appearance  of  minute  black  gran- 
ules within  the  substance  of  the  fibres. 
At  first  they  may  coexist  with  the  normal 
transverse  striation  and  seem  to  lie  in 
rows  between  the  primitive  fibrillte.  As 
they  increase  they  appear  to  replace  the 
transverse  strite,  which  diminish  in  dis- 
tinctness and  finally  cease  to  be  recog- 
nizable. Often  from  the  first  no  regular- 
ity can  be  observed  in  the  disposition  of 
the  granules;  they  are  scattered  uni- 
formly through  the  primitive  bundle. 

As  the  degeneration  progresses  the  gran- 
ules increase  in  size,  and  become  translu- 
cent in  the  centre,  being,  in  fact,  globules 
of  fat.  These  become  larger,  but  rarely, 
as  Quain  observed,  exceed  the  size  of  a 
blood-corpuscle.  A  linear  arrangement 
of  these  fat  globules  is  frequently  to  be 
observed  :  some  are  scattered  throughout 


»  The  hvpertvopliied  biceps  of  the  file-cut- 
ter is  said  by  Clifford  AUbutt,  on  the  authority 
of  Busk,  to  waste  after  a  certain  time. 
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tlie  substance  of  the  fibre,  while  others  ' 
are  arnuiged  in  rows.     Ultiniatcly  they  i 
may  oeeupy  tlie  wliole  area  of  thi;  libre  : 
souietimcs  tliey  are  agj,'regateil  in  one  ! 
part  of  It,  anil  tiie  reinainin;,'  space  is  | 
clear,  free  from  <;ranules  or  striie.    Tlic  ' 
globules  constantly  appear  to  acennnilate 
outside  the  prinutive  bundlc;s ;  wlietiier 
by  the  coalescence  oi"  j^'raiiules  formed 
there,  or  by  mi-jration  from  within  tiie  ' 
librcs,  is  not  clear.    Tlie  api)earance  is  ! 
too  constant  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
accidental  escape  of  <,dobnles  when  the 
section  is  bein-,'  made.    The  muscular 
libres  are  ultimately  left  clear;  empty 
fibre  sheaths  appear  to  remain  in  their 
place.    The  existence  of  a  sarcolennna  to 
the  muscular  hln-es  of  the  heart  has  been 
denied  :  if  absent,  the  appearance  of  the 
empty  sarcolemma  is  simulated  by  the 
unchanged   fi!)rous  tissue  between  and 
separating  the  primitive  bundles. 

The  affection  of  different  fibres  is  rarely 
uniform.  Some  may  contain  many  fatty 
globules,  and  others  only  minute  granules, 
Avbile  others  are  still  healthy.  Similar  de- 
grees of  affection  may  be  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  same  fibre  :  one  part  may 
be  healthy,  in  another  part  the  granular 
stage  may  be  present,  and  in  another 
there  are  only  globules  of  fat. 

The  globules  and  larger  molecules  of 
fat  are  soluble  in  ether  and  resist  acetic 
ricid.  It  is  necessary  to  rupture  the  fibre 
in  order  to  apply  this  test.  There  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  finer  molecules  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  degeneration  are  all 
soluble  in  ether.  It  has  been  affirmed  by 
some  writers,  but  lately  denied  by  Rind- 
fieisch,'  who  maintains  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  true  fatty  degeneration 
the  granules  are  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
point  will  be  alluded  to  in  its  bearing  on 
the  pathology  of  the  process.  To  the  last 
the  molecules  and  globules  of  fat  main- 
tain their  appearance.  They  never  blend 
into  uniform  masses  such  as  occupy  the 
cells  in  fatty  overgrowth. 

The  effect  of  this  molecular  degenera- 
tion is  to  modify  considerably  the  naked- 
eye  characters  of  the  afTocted  part.  It  is 
changed  in  color.  The  granules  and 
globules  reflect  light  strongly,  and  ren- 
der the  tint  paler.  It  becomes  gray,  ashy- 
gray  or  grayish-yellow.  Laennec  aptly 
compared  the  color  often  seen  to  that  of  a 
faded  leaf.  In  the  degenei-ation  Avhich 
occurs  in  acute  diseases,  the  substance  of 
the  heart  may  be  dark  in  color,  from  the 
rapid  staining  of  the  tissues  consequent 
on  the  decomposition  of  the  blood-corpus- 
clos,  and  the  escape  and  transudation  of 
their  coloring  matter. 

At  the  snme  time  the  consistence  is 
changed.  The  affected  part  is  soft  and 
flabby.    The  fibres  become  brittle  and 


>  Path.  Gewehelehre,  1875,  p.  16. 


break  up  easily  into  sliort  pieces,  so  that 
a  scraping  from  a  cut  section  shows  nmch 
siiorter  fragments  of  fibres  under  the  mi- 
croscope, than  does  that  from  a  healtliy 
heart.  Tlie  effect  of  tills  brlttleness  of 
tlie  hbres  is  to  rend<!r  the  tissue  frlaljle 
and  easily  jjroken  under  tiie  finger,  and 
sometimes  the  change  is  so  greatlhat  the 
tissue  softens  and  breaks  down  in  a  lim- 
ited portion,  or  the  substance  may  be  torn 
ly  a  violent  contraction  of  the  lieart. 
This  diminished  consistence  maybe  tlie 
most  conspicuous  feature,  and  hence  the 
change  was  described  as  "pale  soften- 
ing." 

Tlie  part  so  changed  may  have  a  greasy 
aspect  and  feel,  and  may  actually  grease 
paper  which  is  applied  to  it.  Tlie  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in 
the  tissue  is,  however,  smaller  than  nii<dit 
be  expected.  Hermann  Weber,  indeed, 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  increase  ;  and 
it  has  been  established  by  other  investi- 
gators that  in  slight  fattv  degeneration 
only  the  same  amount  of  fat  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  heart  fattily  degenerated  as 
from  a  healthy  heart.  But  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  more  considerable  fatty  de- 
generation, the  amount  of  fat  is  increased 
from  two  or  three  per  cent.,  to  four  or  five 
per  cent,  over  the  quantity  contained  in 
a  healthy  heart.' 

The  distribution  of  the  change  varies. 
In  the  form  which  is  secondary  to  acute 
diseases,  the  degeneration  Is  often  distrib- 
uted uniformly  "through  the  whole  heart. 
But  frequently,  as  Louis  and  Stokes 
pointed  out,  the  left  ventricle  is  affected 
much  more  than  the  right.  When  sec- 
ondary to  pericarditis  only  the  sujierficial 
layer  is  affected,  adjacent' to  the  inflamed 
pericardium.  Occasionally,  In  fever,  ac- 
cording to  Stokes,  the  change  may  aftect 
only  the  superficial  layer.  When  arising 
from  a  chronic  process  it  may  be  confined 
to  the  inner  layer  beneath  the  endocar- 
dium, or  may  be  greater  in  that  than  in 
the  superficial  layer.*  More  commonly  it 
is  widely  distributed  through  the  heart, 
generally  in  the  form  of  minute  foci  of 
degeneration,  pale  spots,  lines,  ci-escents, 
in  apparent  isolation,  or  connected,  and 
forming,  as  has  been  said,  a  plexus  of  de- 
generated areas  thi'ougbout  Its  substance. 
The  resulting  mottling  appears  on  section 
or  may  be  visible  through  the  endocar- 
dium. This  form  is  often  presented  by 
the  degeneration  which  succeeds  liemor- 
rhage.  Lastly,  a  limited  area  of  the 
heart's  wall,  generally  near  the  apex, 
may  be  affected  intensely  and  miiformly  ; 
the  affected  region  is  sometimes  sharply 


'  Bottcher,  Vircliow's  Aroliiv,  xii. ;  Kry- 
low,  ibid.  1868,  xliv.  4.  Stcvunson,  quoted 
in  Wilks'  and  Moxou's  Patliological  Anatomy, 
p.  119. 

*  Ormerod,  loc.  cit.  p.  832,  case  vii. 
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limited.  It  was  this  variety  which  first 
attracted  the  attention  ofLaennec.  ihis 
form  commonly  results  from  vascular  dis- 
ease Not  rarely  a  diseased  vessel  may 
be  traced  passing  directly  into  the  area, 
as  in  cases  which  have  been  described  by 
Qiiaiu  and  others. 

When  de"-eneration  aifects  part  ot  tne 
heart  the  Frcquencv  varies  with  which 
diftereut  portions  suffer.  The  ventricles 
are  affected  much  more  frequently  than 
tlie  auricles.  Indeed,  Ormerod  doubted 
whether  the  auricles  are  ever  aflected: 
they  are  certainly  occasionally  the  seat  ot 
this  de'^'eneration,  and  their  wall  may  be 
affected  in  a  limited  area  through  its  en- 
tire thickness.  Quain  found  that  in  about 
half  the  cases  both  ventricles  are  affected, 
and  that  where  one  ventricle  only  is  af- 
fected the  left  is  diseased  twice  as  fre- 
quently as  the  right. 

The  size  of  a  heart  the  seat  ot  tatty  de- 
generation may  seem  to  be  increased,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  diminished  firmness  of 
the  organ,  in  consequence  of  which  it  does 
not  maintain  its  shape  when  placed  on  a 
table.  In  pure  fatty  degeneration  the 
size  of  the  heart  is  normal  or  only  in- 
creased slightly  by  the  occurrence  of  sec- 
ondary dilatation,  and  not  rarely  it  is  di- 
minished. A  wall  partially  degenerated 
may  be  bulged  out  so  as  to  cause  a  local 
dilatation  of  the  cavity.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion, however,  may  and  often  does  occur 
in  hearts  previously  enlarged.  Hypertro- 
phied  tissue,  as  already  stated,  undergoes 
degeneration  more  readily  than  healthy 
fibres. 

Associated  changes  may  be  found  in 
other  organs,  especially  those  which  are 
causes  of  this  condition  or  are  other  re- 
sults of  a  common  cause.  Those  most 
frequently  met  with  are  degenerated 
vessels,  and  fatty  degeneration  in  other 
organs.  Ormerod  thought  the  fiitty  de- 
generation in  other  organs  was  more  com- 


monly associated  with  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  ri<rht  than  of  the  left  ventricle. 

It  has'been  already  stated  that  hearts, 
the  subject  of  fatty  growth,  frequently 
present  fiitty  degeneration  of  the  remain- 
ing fibres. 

In  all  seats  of  fatty  degeneration  cal- 
careous salts  are  apt  to  be  deposited,  but 
this  seems  to  occur  less  frequently  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart  than  in  some  other 
seats  of  degeneration.  Most  cases  of 
"ossification  of  the  heart"  are  cases  of 
calcareous  deposits  in  subpericardial  in- 
flammatory tissue.  (See  "Adherent  Peri- 
cardium.") The  papillary  muscles  are 
occasional  seats  of  calcification  of  degene- 
rated tissue.  In  rare  cases  calcareous 
deposits  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart.    In  a  case  mentioned  by  Eenauldin' 

•  Journal  de  M6d.,  Jan.  1816.  Quoted  by 
•  Laennec,  p.  231. 


the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
a  man,  aged  33,  was  infiltrated  with 
grains  of  calcareous  matter,  larger  to- 
wards the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  Some 
of  them  were  as  large  as  the  tip  of  the 
finger.  Two  remarkable  forms  of  calcifi- 
cation have  been  described  by  Coats ' :  in 
one  the  fibres  were  dotted  with  spherules 
of  calcareous  matter  like  globules  of  oil ; 
in  the  other  the  process  had  resulted  in  a 
"petrifaction"  of  the  fibres  without  change 
of  form. 

The  blood  has  been  said  to  contain  fat 
in  some  cases  of  flitty  degeneration.  R. 
W.  Smith  stated  that  he  had  seen  globules 
of  fat  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  blood 
after  death,  and  Stokes  noted  the  same 
thiuo-.  Some  doubt  attaches  to  these  ob- 
servations from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
the  escape  of  fat  from  the  divided  tissues 
into  the  blood.  Dumenil  and  rouchet,^ 
however,  state  that  they  found  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  fat  in  the  blood  of  a 
person,  the  subject  of  chronic  alcohohsm, 
who,  on  subsequent  death,  was  found  to 
have  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and 
liver.  Magnus  Huss  also  affirmed  that 
he  had  seen  fat  in  the  blood  of  drunkards. 

PATHOiiOGY. — The  significance  of  this 
molecular  degeneration  is  clear ;  it  is  a 
si"-n  of  lessened  vitality,  sometimes  of  ac- 
tual death.  But  the  nature  of  the  process 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  is  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ob- 

It  seems  probable  that  the  first  step  in 
fatty  degeneration  is  a  molecular  change 
in  the  muscular  fibre,  by  which  the  fat 
which  exists  within  it  in  an  invisible 
form,  combined  with  the  protein  constitu- 
ent, is  separated  and  precipitated  in  visi- 
ble granules  and  globules.  Invisible  fat, 
to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis  only, 
exists  in  the  blood,  the  heart,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  animal  tissues,''  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  combined  with  the  nitrogen- 
ous material,  because  it  is  found  that  the 
different  nitrogenous  substances  have 
their  own  special  forms  of  fat ;  that  the 
fat  of  fibrin,  for  instance,  is  different  from 
the  fat  of  serum."  In  the  healthy  heart 
the  fat  thus  combined  amounts  to  about 
two  or  three  per  cent.  In  moderate  fatty 
degeneration,  even  when  granules  and 
some  globules  of  fat  are  visible  under  the 
microscope,  chemical  analysis  shows  that 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  total  quantity 
of  fat.5  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
first  step  of  the  degeneration  is  a  separa- 


•  Glassow  Med.  Journal,  August,  18Y2. 

2  Gaz.  Hebd.  de  Me.l.  et  Cliir.  1862,  p.  32. 

3  Virchow,  in  liis  Archiv  fur  Path.  Anat.  i. 

1847,  p.  156. 

*  Lelimann,  Physiological  Chemistry  ;  Vir- 

chow,  loo.  cit. 

s  Hermann  Weber,  Ormerod. 
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tion  iiiul  procipitiUioii  of  the  combined 
fiit.  It  is  prolmblc  ul.so  tliiit  the  granules 
whicli  constitute  tlie  lirst  stage  of  degen- 
eration, are  not  all  of  a  fatty  eharae'ter  ; 
that  some  of  them  are  of  protein  nature. 
Virchow  suggested  that  the  protein 
material  ma}-  ultimately  be  changed  to  a 
BoUible  extractive  and  pass  away,  leaving 
the  pr(!cipitated  fat. 

But  in  more  advanced  fatty  degenera- 
tion the  quantity  of  fat  is  greater  than 
this  explanation  will  account  for.  Fibres 
are  seen  to  be  lillcd  with  gloljules  of  fat, 
and  analysis  shows  that  the  amount  of 
fat  in  the  tissue  is  actually  considerably 
increased,  often  to  double  the  normal 
quantity.     What  is  the  source  of  this 
additional  quantity  of  fat  ?    It  must  be 
either  formed  in  the  fibre  or  introduced 
from  without.    The  former  is  the  simpler 
explanation  ;  by  it  the  fat  is  supposed  to 
arise  by  a  chemical  change,  an  imperfect 
oxidation,  of  the  nitrogenous  constituent 
of  the  fibre.     This  is  the  explanation 
■which  harmonizes  well  with  the  visible 
characters  of  the  change,  since  the  trans- 
verse striatiou  disappears  as  the  fat  is 
formed.    Kindfleisch'  points  out  that  the 
stage  of  "cloudy  swcUing"  of  cells,  in 
which  they  are  filled  with  niinutc  granules 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  if  it  does  not  resolve, 
passes  into  one  in  which  the  granules  re- 
sist acetic  acid  and  dissolve  in  ether. 
This  view  was  suggested  by  Fick*^  and 
Rokitansky,''  and  has  been  adopted  by 
Yirchow,  Paget,  Quain,  and  others.  It 
is  certain  that  fat  may  be  formed  from 
nitrogenous   material.      The  vegetable 
world  affords  many  instances  of  this. 
Butyric  acid,  a  fatty  acid,  may  be  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  fibrin  (Wurtz). 
Chemistry  supplies  other  examples  of  the 
same  class.    If  the  fat,  in  molecular  de- 
generation, is  not  formed  by  a  change  in 
the  protein  matter,  it  must  be  introduced 
from  Avithout.    But  the  increase  in  the 
fat  is  sometimes  found  in  situations  in 
which  it  cannot  have  been  introduced 
from  without.    Prolonged  maceration  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  for  instance,  will  pro- 
duce such  a  degeneration  in  healthy  mus- 
cular fibres;  a  similar  change  is  often 
seen  in  preparations  preserved  in  dilute 
alcohol.    Doubtless  this  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  scijaration  of  the  combined  fat,  and  it 
has  accordingly  been  found  that  there 
may  be  no  increase  in  the  total  quantity 
of  the  fat  contained  in  the  fibre  before  and 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  degeneration. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  has  been 
found  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  formation  of  fat.  Ilandfield 


'  Pathologische  Gewebelehre,  p.  16. 
2  Miillcr's  Arch.  1842,  p.  19. 
8  Path.  Anat. 


1  Jones'  found  the  increase  of  fat  to  amount 
!  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  as  any  acces- 
j  Hion  of  lat  from  without  is  impossible  it 
!  can  have  arisen  only  bv  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the;  protein  material.  The  forma- 
tion of  adipocere  is  another  illustration  of 
the  same  process,  but  this  substance 
seems  somewhat  variable  in  its  character 
and  mode  of  formation.  Ormcrod.  in- 
deed, maintained  that  its  com|)osition  al- 
ways agriies  with  the  composition  of  the 
lilt  of  the  animal,  and  that  its  fatty  ele- 
ment is  due  to  a  change  in,  and  infiltra- 
tion of,  the  normal  fat  into  the  muscular 
and  other  tissue.  But  he  found  that  one 
specimen  consisted  of  at  least  half  pure 
fat,  and  Quain  found  that  adipocere  from 
the  musi;le  of  a  horse  was  almost  cntirelv 
soluble  in  ether. 

Other  evidence,  although  less  conclu- 
sive, of  the  origin  of  the  fat  from  the 
protein  matter,  is  drawn  from  the  occur- 
rence of  extreme  latty  degeneration  in 
parts  to  which  the  blood  cannot  gain  ac- 
cess.   It  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  "  infarc- 
tions."   The  area  from  which  the  blood- 
supply  is  cut  off  by  embolism  is  the  seat 
of  intense  fatty  degeneration.    It  is  seen 
also  in  the  experiments  (performed  first 
by  Wagner)  in  which  portions  of  animal 
tissue  have  been  inclosed  in  the  peritoneal 
and  other  cavities  of  living  animals,  and 
have  become  changed  to  masses  of  fat. 
But  these  experiments  are  deprived  of 
some  of  their  significance  by  the  fact  that 
the  inclosure  of  the  fragments  in  an  im- 
permeable coating  prevents  an}-  increase 
in  the  fat  beyond  that  jorescnt  in  the 
healthy    tissue   (Burdach).  Inorganic 
substances  i)ermeable  to  the  animal  fluids 
become  charged  with  fat  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  organic  tissue.    These  facts, 
indeed,  negative  all  the  significance  of 
these  experiments  as  proof  of  the  trans- 
formation of  protein  substance.    They  do 
not,  however,  exclude  the  possibility  that 
some  of  the  fat  may  have  arisen  in  this 
way,  since  an  impermeable  coating  will 
prevent  the  access  of  oxygen,  without 
which  the  oxidation  of  the  protein  mate- 
rial, imperfect  though  it  be,  cannot  occur. 
'  The  tatty  degeneration  found  in  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  in  poisoning  bj-  acids, 
and  intense  anaemia,  has  been  regarded 
as  further  evidence  of  the  formation  of 
fat  by  imperfect  oxidation  of  nitrogenous 
material,  since  it  is  believed  that  all  these 
conditions  act  by  a  conmion  mechanism, 
the  diminished  suppl^f^  of  oxj'^en  to  the 
tissues  consequent  on    the  diminished 
number  of  blood-corpuscles.    The  dimin- 
ished oxidation  is  also  indicated  hy  the 
fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  bodj-. 
These  facts  prove  that  in  fattj'  dcgen- 


1  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Cliirurgical 
Roviow,  July,  1853,  p.  59. 
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eration  some  of  the  excess  of  fat  present 
ill  the  fibres  may  be,  and  probably  is,  due 
to  a  chemical  change  in  the  protein  con- 
stituent of  the  fibre.  They  do  not  how- 
ever, exclude  the  entrance  of  some  of  the 
fat  into  the  fibre  from  without.  It  has 
been  argued,  indeed,  by  Robin'  and 
Orinerod';^  and  the  view  is  supported  by 
Walshe,  that  all  the  fat  seen  in  the  fibres 
in  fotty  degeneration  enters  them  from 
without,  that  it  is  essentially  an  infiltra- 
tion of  the  fibres  with  fat,  derived  directly 
from  the  blood,  and  replacing  the  protein 
constituent  of  the  fibres,  whicli  has  been 
removed  by  a  process  of  atrophy.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  such  infiltration  of 
fat  is  conceivable.  Minute  fatty  globules 
may  enter  the  fibre  from  the  blood,  pass- 
ing through  its  wall  as  fat,  just  as  the 
fafty  molecules  of  the  portal  blood  pass 
into  the  liver  cells  adjacent  to  the  portal 
canals.3  Or  the  fat  may  enter  the  fibre  in 
invisible  combination  with  the  liquid  pro- 
tein material  which  must,  in  the  normal 
course  of  nutrition,  always  permeate  the 
fibres.  Within  the  fibre  this  fat  may  be 
separated  and  precipitated  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  concerned  in  the  sepa- 
ration and  precipitation  of  the  fat 
contained  originally  in  the  muscular 
tissue,  the  nitrogenous  material  passing 
out  as  "  extractive."  The  constant  repe- 
tition of  such  a  process  may  fill  the  fibre 
with  fat  globules.  There  is  some  reason, 
as  just  stated,  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
fat  which  is  found  after  a  time  in  pieces 
of  tissue  inclosed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  another  animal  passes  in  from  without. 
If  this  is  so  with  regard  to  substances 
separated  from  all  structural  continuity 
with  the  living  tissues,  it  may  be  the 
same  with  the  fat  which  is  found  in  such 
excess  in  areas  in  which,  in  consequence 
of  arrest  of  blood-supply,  necrosis  has  oc- 
curred. The  permeation  of  these  areas 
with  fat-containing  plasma,  from  the  ad- 
jacent healthy  region,  must  constantly  go 
"on.  The  analogy  of  calcification,  which 
often  succeeds  fiitty  degeneration,  affords 
some  support  to  this  theory.  aSTormally, 
the  blood,  heart,  and  other  organs  contain 
a  small  proportion  of  calcareous  salts, 
probably  combined  with  the  protein  sub- 
stance. No  transformation  of  the  other 
elements  can  produce  the  lime  salts  which 
are  found  in  the  calcified  tissue.  They 
must  enter  the  tissue  from  without,  with 
the  blood  plasma,  from  which  they  are 
separated  and  deposited,  while  the  nitro- 
genous element  passes  away.  This  pro- 
cess, continuing  during  a  long  lime,  ulti- 
mately effects  a  complete  infiltration  of 
the  tissue  with  calcareous  matter. 


'  Cliimio  Anatomiqiie. 

«  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  1864,  ii.  p.  152 ;  St. 
Barth.  IIosp.  Rep.  vol.  iv.  1868,  p.  30. 

3  Fatty  "degeneration"  (infiltration)  of  the 
liver  was  produced  artificially  by  Magendie 
and  Gluge  injecting  fat  into  the  portal  vein. 


A  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  fatty 
degeneration  make  it  probable,  tlien,  that, 
as  Ilandfield  Jones  suggested,  each  pro- 
cess may  be  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  excess  of  fat  which  is  found  in  ad- 
vanced fatty  degeneration  ;  that  the  fatty 
material  at  first  seen  in  the  fibi-e  is  merely 
separated  and  precipitated  in  visible  form, 
and  that  the  subsequent  excess  arises  in 
part  by  a  transformation  of  the  proteini 
material,  and  in  part  by  the  entrance  of 
fat  from  Avithout. 

Consequences.— The  effect  of  fatty 
degeneration  on  the  function  of  the  heart 
is  to  lessen  its  propulsive  power,  and  thus 
to  lead  to  imperfect  filling  of  the  arterial 
system,  and  consequent  visceral  aucemia. 
This  effect  is  much  more  marked  than  is 
the  correlative  venous  distension,  which 
is  so  prominent  an  effect  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart.  The  relative  defective  supply  to 
the  arterial  system  is  recognizable  in  the 
symptoms  which  it  causes  during  life, 
rather  than  by  any  pathological  conse- 
quences which  can  be  observed  after 
death.  These  symptoms  are  described 
further  on. 

The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres 
may  not  only  affect  the  function  of  the 
heart,  it  may  lead  to  changes  in  its  con- 
dition which  have  their  own  results.  The 
weakened  walls  may  yield  unduly  before 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  the  heart 
may  become  dilated.  Such  dilatation  is 
rarely  very  great.  Its  mechanism  and 
conditions  have  been  already  considered 
(Art.  "Dilatation").  But  the  weakness 
which  fatty  degeneration  produces  may 
have  a  much  graver  result.  The  brittle- 
ness  of  the  fibres  may  lead  to  their  rup- 
ture, and  when  the  degeneration  extends 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  heart,  the  whole  wall  may  give 
way.  This  accident,  "rupture  of  the 
heart,"  is  of  such  gravity  and  import- 
ance as  to  need  detailed  consideration, 
and  it  is  therefore  described  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

Symptoms. — The  physical  signs  and 
the  symptoms  which  attend  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart  are  usually  indistinct 
and  never  distinctive.  All  are  common 
to  other  morbid  states.  They  depend  ou 
the  diminished  power  of  the  heart,  which 
modifies  the  signs  of  its  action,  and  affects 
the  function  of  other  organs. 

As  the  size  of  the  heart  in  simple  fatty 
degeneration  is  little  changed,  the  area 
of^dulness  presents  no  alteration.  The 
slight  dilatation,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fatty  degeneration,  rarely 
leads  to  the  signs  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  dulness  is  increased,  but  this  increase 
depends  rather  on  pre-existing  hypertro- 
phy or  dilatation,  or  else  it  is  duo  to  con- 
current fatty  growth. 
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FATTY  DISEASES   OF  THE  HEART. 


Diminishod  force  of  impulse  is  the  most 
imporliiiit  pliysical  a'lgn  of  ciirciiac  degen- 
cnUioii.  Tliu  iireii  of  impulse,  like  the 
arcia  of  duhujss,  is  ouly  increased  hy  co- 
existing conditions.  As  long  as  the  im- 
pulse is  perceptible,  the  apex-heat  may, 
in  most  cases,  still  he  felt.  When  dilata- 
tion has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  the  cardiac  wall,  the  im- 
pulse may  bo  diffused  and  peculiar  in 
character,  resembling,  as  Stokes  re- 
marked, rather  the  slight,  general  im- 
pulse of  an  aneurism  than  the  normal 
impulse  of  the  heart.  When  the  patient 
is  thin,  and  the  lungs  arc  small,  so  that 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  can  be  well  felt, 
a  partial  change  in  impulse  may  be  ob- 
served to  correspond  to  a  partial  degen- 
eration. Stokes,  for  instance,  observed 
that  in  fever,  when  the  left  ventricle  was 
much  more  degenerated  than  the  right, 
while  an  apex  impulse  might  be  lost,  an 
impulse  in  the  lower  sternal  region,  due 
to  the  right  ventricle,  might  be  still  per- 
ceptible. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  weakened 
in  correspondence  with  the  weakness  of 
the  impulse.  The  first  sound,  to  which 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  directly  con- 
tributes, is  that  which  presents  the  great- 
est change.  It  is  usually  toneless,  shorter, 
and  relatively  high-pitched,  and  may  be- 
come .aimost  or  even  quite  inaudible  at  the 
apex,  only  the  second  sound  remaining. 
The  first  silence  is  longer  than  normal  in 
consequence  of  the  shortening  of  the  first 
sound.  The  second  sound  is  also  weak- 
ened in  consequence  of  the  deficient  dis- 
tension, and  therefore  deficient  recoil,  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  When 
the  first  sound  is  shortened  and  raised  in 
pitch  it  may  resemble  the  second.  The 
sounds  of  the  fostal  heart  are  then  very 
closely  simulated,  especially  if  the  heart 
acts  rapidly.  When  the  degeneration  is 
local,  the  sounds  may  be  modified  locally, 
just  as  the  impulse.  In  the  acute  degen- 
eration of  fever,  Stokes  observed  that  the 
first  sound  might  be  lost  over  the  left  ven- 
tricle when  it  was  still  audible  over  the 
right,  in  cases  in  which  the  post-mortem 
examination  showed  the  left  ventricle  to 
be  the  more  affected.  Walshe  has  ob- 
served a  similar  alteration  of  intensity  in 
chronic  disease  under  similar  circum- 
stances. According  to  Stokes,  if,  after 
ceasing  to  be  heard  for  a  time,  the  first 
sound  reappeared,  it  was  heard  first  over 
the  ridit  ventricte  and  afterwards  over 
the  left.  In  one  case  both  sounds  were 
inaudible  for  thirty-six  hours  before  death. 

Stokes  believed  that  a  systolic  basic 
murmur  might  exist  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  degeneration.  Other  ob- 
servers have  noted  the  occurrence  of  an 
apex  murmur  due  to  regurgitation,  and 
have  ascribed  it  to  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  papillary  muscles. 


The  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action  varies 
much.  It  may  be  regular  throughout, 
but  18  often  irregular,  chiefly,  Walshe 
thmks,  when  dilatation  coexists  ;  some- 
times it  is  frequent,  even  to  an  extreme. 
It  may  be  slower  than  natural,  and  the 
diminution  in  frequency  may  proceed  to  a 
degree  met  with  in  no  other  affection. 
This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Adams.  It 
may  fall  to  forty,  thirty,  or  twenty  Ijeats 
per  minute.  In  ran;  cases  it  has  sunk  as 
low  as  eight  or  ten  beats  per  minute  for 
hours  before  death. '  The  pulse  is  weak 
and  small,  in  proportion  to  the  cardiac 
failure.  Its  rhythm,  as  a  rule,  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  heart ;  rarely  it 
is  less  frequent  than  the  heart's  contrac- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  weaker  beats 
of  the  heart  failing  to  send  a  wave  along 
the  vessels  sufTicient  to  be  felt. 

Pain  is  not  a  common  symptom,  but 
now  and  then  is  complained  of,  and  is 
sometimes  very  troublesome.  It  may  be 
confined  to  the  cardiac  region,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  sternum,  or  may  extend 
down  the  arm.  It  may  be  paroxysmal, 
and  simulate  angina  pectoris  in  its  char- 
acters. Occasionally  true  anginal  seizures 
occur,  but  no  direct  relation  is  known  be- 
tween their  occurrence  and  the  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart. 

Syncopal  attacks,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  are  not 
rare  ;  they  are  usually  produced  by  some 
effort.  They  vary  in  intensity,  sometimes 
amounting  only  to  a  sense  of  faintuess, 
sometimes  to  loss  of  consciousness.  They 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  great 
distress,  as  if  death  were  impending. 
Death  does  not  unfrequently  occur  in  such 
an  attack.  Often  in  this  condition  cere- 
bral symptoms  are  associated  with  those 
of  cardiac  failure.  Convulsions  may  occur. 
Vertiginous  sensations  are  not  unfre- 
quent.  Walshe  mentions  a  case  in  which 
loss  of  memory  for  recent  events  preceded 
each  attack  of  syncope.  Or  the  loss  of 
consciousness,  commencing  as  apparent 
syncope,  may  continue,  and  deepen,  .slowly 
or  rapidly,  to  coma,  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing. These  "pseudo-apoplectic"  seizures, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  are  usually 
brief,  and  leave  no  paralysis.  Thej^  have, 
however,  a  great  tendency  to  recur.  They 
were  referred  by  Adams  and  R.  W.  Smith 
to  congestion  of  the  brain,  but  Stokes 
pointed  out  that  their  association  is  with 
a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  and 
that  they  arc  probably  due  to  cerebral 
ancemia,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  syn- 
copal seizures.  In  confirmation  Stokes 
mentioned  a  case  in  which  they  could  be 
averted  at  their  onset  by  hanging  down 


'  Ormerod  thouf^ht  that  infrequency  was 
associated  rather  with  fatty  infiltration  than 
with  fatty  degeneration.  Lend.  Med.  Gaz. 
1849,  p.  017. 
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the  head  so  that  it  nearly  touched  the 
tioor.  AVhcn  death  has  occuiTcd  ui  these 
attacks,  the  braui  has  appeared  free  Iroin 
organic  disease.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  apoplexy  from  actual  or^^'anie  changes 
in  the  brain  may  occur  in  subjects  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  Other  occa- 
sional symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  are  numbness  and  formication, 
such  as  have  been  attributed  to  anaemia 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

Dyspncea  is  a  common  symptom,  it 
may  be  slight,  felt  only  on  exertion,  espe- 
cially on  ascending  an  incline  or  on 
making  some  other  effort.  Or  the  dys- 
pncea  may  be  severe,  constant,  amounting 
to  a  continuous  sense  of  suffocation.  Con- 
siderable dyspnoea  is  said  to  be  present  ni 
one-half  of  the  cases  of  pronounced  fatty 
deo-eneration.  Occasionally  it  has  a  spe- 
cial form.  Sometimes  frequent  sighing  is 
observed,  as  Stokes  pointed  out.  Some- 
times the  dyspnoeal  breathing  possesses  a 
peculiar  rhythm  of  striking  character, 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  since 
it  was  first  described  by  Cheyne. '  It  was 
very  carefully  studied  by  Stokes,"  and  by 
him  especially  associated  with  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart,  although  further 
observation  has  shown  that  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  affection. 

This  form,  which  has  been  termed  the 
" Cheyne-Stokes  dyspnoea,"  or  "ascend- 
ing and  descending  respiration,"  is  char- 
acterized by  recurring  series  of  respiratory 
acts,  first  increasing  and  then  decreasing 
in  intensity.  In  the  intervals  breathing 
seems  to  have  almost  or  entirely  ceased  ; 
then  slight  respiratory  movements  are 
noticeable,  which  gradually  become  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  an  acme  of  very  deep 
and  labored  breathing  is  reached,  after 
which  the  respirations  gradually  become 
shallower  until  they  subside  into  the  same 
apparent  apnoea,  which  is  again  broken 
by  the  gradual  onset  of  another  series. 
In  the  classical  case  recorded  by  Cheyne, 
the  cvcle  included  about  thirty  respira- 
tions'and  lasted  a  minute.  In  most  of 
the  other  cases  recorded  it  has  occupied  a 
shorter  time.  Hayden  has  found  the 
pulse  unchanged  during  the  paroxysms. 

As  just  stated,  this  form  of  dyspnoea  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  It  has  been  seen  in 
other  forms  of  heart  disease,  especially  in 
valvular  disease  with  dilatation''  and  in 
atheroma  of  the  aorta."  It  has  been  met 
with  even  more  frequently  and  at  all  ages 
in  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  in  cer- 
ebral hemorrhage,^  in  tumors  of  the  brain, 


1  Duhl.  Hosp.  Rep.  1818,  p.  216. 

2  Dubl.  Journal  of  Mod.  Science  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Hoart,  August,  1846,  p.  324. 

3  Soaton  Reid,  Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.  1860. 
*  Hayden,  loc.  cit.  p.  632. 
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uraemia,  and  tubercular  meningitis.'  It 
hiis  frequently  been  seen  in  cases  in  which 
affections  of  the  heart  and  brain  eoexitst. 
It  has  been  produced  artificially  in  ani- 
mals by  Filehne^  by  the  injection  of  mor- 
phia and  subsequent  inhalation  of  ether 
and  chloroform.  It  has  also  been  observed 
in  a  case  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  during  the  narcosis  which  followed 
a  fatal  injection  of  morphia,  and  also  in 
chloral  narcosis.  Its  probable  explana- 
tion Ues  in  a  lowered  sensibility  of  the 
respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, as  was  suggested  first  by  Wal.she,3 
and  after  him  by  Laycock  and  Traube. 

A  form  of  dyspnoea  which  has  in  seve- 
ral instances  been  described  as  that  of 
Cheyne,  is  that  in  which  the  dyspnoea 
subsides  slowly  into  dozing  apnoea,  to  be 
broken  after  a  few  seconds  by  a  sudden 
rouse  to  conscious,  or  half-conscious,  dys- 
pnoea, which,  after  a  few  seconds,  slowly 
subsides.  This  occurs  rather  in  dilatation 
than  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
It  seems  readily  explicable  on  the  theory 
of  diminished  sensitiveness  of  the  respi- 
ratory centre  which  requires  a  voluntary 
or  half  voluntary  reinforcement.  The 
latter  is  only  excited  by  a  stronger  degree 
of  the  physiological  stimulus  ("  anoxae- 
mia") than  the  "former  ;  the  blood,  when 
well  aerated  by  the  dyspnoeal  respirations, 
ceases  to  excite  it ;  sleep  gradually  with- 
draws the  reinforcement,  and  the  respira- 
tory centre  ceases  to  act ;  the  apnoeal  ve- 
nosity  of  blood  increasing,  at  last  awakes 
the  higher  mechanism  to  renewed  action. 
But  the  true  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
differs  from  this  in  the  very  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  breathing,  from  shallow  to 
deep,  as  the  dyspnoea  comes  on." 


lias  also  seen  it  in  one  case  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, and  has  been  informed  of  two  other 
cases  in  which  it  was  marked. 

•  Traube,  Roth. 

2  Berlin.  Klinische-Wochenschr.  1874,  Nos. 
13,  14,  32,  35. 

3  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.  Third 
Ed.  1862,  p.  345. 

*  Several  theories  have  been  framed  to  ex- 
plain the  details  of  the  phenomena.  Traube 
accounted  for  the  slow  accession  of  the  dys- 
pnoea by  supposing  that  the  venosity  of  the 
blood  first  excites  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  vagus  in  the  lungs,  which,  it  is  known, 
can  liberate  only  slight  reflex  respiratory 
movements,  too  slight  to  prevent  accnniu- 
lating  venosity  and  general  stimulation  of  the 
aflerent  nerves,  producing  the  intenser  dys- 
pnoea. The  gradual  onset  of  the  returning 
respiration  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, for  it  is  the  natural  form  in  which  the 
physiological  stimulus  manifests  its  returning 
action  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  by  the 
abundant  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  dys- 
pnreal  breathing.  A  state  of  apnoea  may 
easily  be  produced  in  health  by  a  series  of 

I  very  deep  respirations.    The  highly  oxyge- 
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In  some  cases  there  may  be  from  first  to 
last  110  c'lubarrassiiiiLMit  of  the  broatliini?. 
Walshe  lias  poiiitud  out  tliat  this  freedom 
from  (lyHpiui'a  may  aecompaiiy  even  tlie 
syneopal  and  apopleetie  seizures,  Cou^rli 
is  sometimes  present  without  bronciiitic 
or  other  eause. 

Tlie  otiier  symptoms  referable  to  the 
general  system  are  in  the  main  those  of 
defective  blood  supply.  The  skin  is  pale, 
the  muscular  power  deficient,  the  surface 
and  extremities  cold  ;  the  mind  is  weak, 
ollen  dejjressed.  The  digestive  organs 
suffer;  anorexia  is  common.  Symptoms 
of  over-distension  of  the  venous  system 
are  rare.  Slight  oedema  may  occur,  but 
marked  dropsy  probably  never  occurs  as 
a  consequence  of  the  fatty  degeneration. 
It  sometimes  results  from  coexisting  dila- 
tation, especially  when  primary.  It  is 
only  under  such  a  condition  that  the 
urine  contains  albumen.  In  simple  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  the  urine  pre- 
sents no  deviation  from  the  normal.  Co- 
existing degeneration  of  other  organs 
often  modifies  the  general  characters  of 
the  symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration. 

nated  blood  no  longer  stimulates  the  respira- 
tory centre ;  no  besoin  de  respirer  is  felt,  and, 
except  by  a  voluntary  effort,  no  respiratory 
movement  is  made,  until,  after  a  few  seconds, 
the  slowly  increasing  state  of  blood  causes 
respiratory  movements,  slight  at  first,  after- 
wards deeper,  until  the  normal  respiration  is 
reached.  To  explain  the  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  the  dyspnoea,  as  well  as  its  gradations, 
Filehne  assumed  that  vaso-motor  spasm  causes 
continued  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
tre, until  that  spasm  is  slowly  relaxed  by  a 
degree  of  aeration  of  the  blood  which  ceases 
to  stimulate  the  respiration,  and  thus  the 
slow  relaxation  of  the  spasm  causes  a  slow 
diminution,  and  finally  cessation,  of  the  re- 
spiratory movement.  He  found  that  by  simple 
alternate  compression  and  relaxation  of  the 
arteries  in  a  guinea-pig  (right  innominate 
and  left  subclavian)  he  could  produce  perfect 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  In  further  con- 
firmation of  his  theory  he  states  that  he  has 
arrested  the  characteristic  breathing  by  in- 
halation of  nitrite  of  amyl. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  origin 
of  this  form  of  respiration  in  cerebral  diseases, 
in  which  the  lowered  sensitiveness  of  the 
respiratory  centre  is  likely,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  higher  influence  may  leave  its 
tendency  to  rhythmical  action  free  to  modify 
a  series  of  its  actions.  Its  connection  -vvith 
cardiac  diseases  is  less  easy  to  understand. 
Little's  theory  of  unequal  action  of  the  ven- 
tricles is  certainly  unsupported.  Hayden 
suggests  that  the  etiological  condition  is  athe- 
roma of  the  aorta  interfering  with  the  supply 
of  arterial  blood  to  the  peripheral  vessels. 
This  explains  the  occurrence  of  dyspnoea  bet- 
ter than  its  rhythmical  cessation.  Long-con- 
tinued over-stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
centre  may  possibly  lead  to  its  diminished 
sensitiveness. 


[Almnre  of  symptoms  of  fatty  defen- 
eration of  the  heart  must  be  rare,  but  it 
is  sometimes  met  with.  In  the  case  of  a 
Lady  W(;ll  known  to  me,  who  died  at  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  nothing  occurred  to 
show  failure  of  health  until  the  la.st  day  of 
her  life.  Uqv  plu/Hhjw;  was  line  ;  she  was 
accustomed  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  a 
day,  and  to  go  up  several  flights  of  stairs 
without  inconvenience.  Autopsy'  showed 
rupture  of  a  decidedly  fatty  heart.— W,] 

Course  and  Terminations. —The 
course  of  molecular  degeneration  of  the 
heart  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  arises,  and  espe- 
cially as  it  occurs  gradually  as  a  slow  de- 
generation, senile  or  premature,  or  acutely 
in  consequence  of  hlood-poisoninf'. 

In  senile  degeneration  the  symptoms 
are  gradual  in  onset,  and  may  l)e  marked, 
or  may  be  very  obscure.  The  duration 
of  the  affection  may  be  long,  sometimes 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.  In  these  cases 
other  causes  often  increase  the  effect  of 
age,  and  may  be  to  some  extent  remova- 
ble, and  the  extension  of  the  degeneration 
may  be  arrested  for  a  considerable  time. 
Sooner  or  later  the  cardiac  failure  comes ; 
late,  if  the  conditions  of  a  tranquil  unemo- 
tional existence  can  be  secured  ;  soon,  if 
the  sufferer  has  still  to  face  the  storms  of 
life,  physical  and  moral.  In  an  acute  ill- 
ness, preceding  degeneration  of  the  heart 
prejudices  very  much  the  patient's  state. 
The  pulse  becomes  weak  and  irregular, 
often,  as  Kennedy  showed,  extremely  fre- 
quent ;  and,  if  the  acute  disease  be  at  all 
severe,  syncopal  failure  occurs.  Under 
other  conditions  the  end  may  come  as 
slow  failure,  or  sudden  stoppage  from 
loss  of  power,  or  from  rupture.  The  lat- 
ter occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  well 
marked.  When  the  coronary  vessels  are 
diseased  and  the  heart  degenerated,  the 
sudden  complete  obstruction  of  a  large 
branch  will  stop  the  damaged  heart.*  The 
more  acute  degeneration  commonly  oc- 
curs in  the  course  of  some  pyrexial  affec- 
tion. It  is  characterized  by  more  or  less 
sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other  evidences  of  in- 
tensification of  the  general  disease.  The 
condition  usually  corresponds  with  a  high 
temperature,  and  often  occurs  before  the 
primary  disease  has  begun  to  subside. 
When  the  patient  recovers,  and  the  py- 
rexial stage  is  over,  the  action  of  the 
heart  may  become  very  infrequent  or 
may  remain  unduly  frequent. 

"The  form  of  degeneration  which  suc- 
ceeds a  hemorrhage  is  marked  by  more 


['  This  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Lodge,  of  Merlon,  Penna. — H.] 

*  Payne,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  5th, 
1870. 
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gradual  sinkins,  the  patient  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  dies  asthenic  at 
the  end  of  a  few  daj^  or  a  week  or  two, 
from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Diagnosis.— It  will  be  gathered  from 
the  preceding  remarks  that  the  diagnosis 
of  fatty  heart  is  never  easy  and  is  otten 
difficult  or  impossible.  The  opinion  of 
Latham  that  the  existence  of  the  disease 
does  not  admit  of  positive  recognition, 
only  of  probable  conjecture,  is  that  ot 
most  later  authorities.  Many  of  the  symp- 
toms which  are  the  most  uniformly  con- 
nected with  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  are  also  due  to  so  many  other  con- 
ditions, that  they  have  not,  even  conjoint- 
ly, much  significance.  Tlie  diagnosis  as 
ftvr  as  it  can  be  made,  depends  on  the  tol- 
lovving  points : — 

(D^On  the  Simple  Loss  of  Poioer.—J^ 
very  similar  loss  of  power  may  be  due  to 
dilatation,  but  dilatation  diffuses  the  im- 
pulse and  enlarges  the  heart ;  neither 
effect  belongs  to  degeneration,  unless  dila- 
tation is  associated  with  it,  and  then  the 
muscular  degeneration  can  rarely  be  de- 
tected.   Such  simple  loss  of  power  may, 
however,  occur  in  either  a  normal  or 
a  hypertrophied  heart.     In  each  it  has 
the  same  significance,  but  in  the  latter  the 
weakness  is  commonly  relative  only.  It 
needs  in  all  cases  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  concealment  of  impulse  in 
consequence  of  over-distension  of  the  lung. 
A  mistake  may  be  avoided  by  attention 
to  the  other  signs  of  emphysema,  and 
especially  to  diminution  or  obhteration  of 
the  superficial  cardiac  duluess,  which  al- 
ways occurs  when  a  distended  lung  pushes 
the  heart  away  from  the  chest  wall. 
AVeakness  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
is  also  most  valuable,  in  the  absence  of 
emphysema,  as  concurrent  evidence  of  the 
diminished  force  of  its  contraction.  Other 
symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration  are  of  less 
significance,  except  perhaps  slowness  of 
pulse,  which  is,  however,  rare ;  the  spe- 
cial forms  of  dyspnoea  are  also  too  rare, 
and  they  are  also  too  equivocal,  to  be  of 
much  value.    Some  weight  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  syncopal  seizures  which 
occur  in  this  disease,  and  especially  to 
the  mixture  of  syncopal  and  cerebral 
symptoms.    Mental  depression  has  also 
received  attention  as  adding  weight  to 
other  symptoms.    Pallor  of  the  surface 
has  a  similar  significance. 

(2)  Oil  the  Presence  of  Similar  Degene- 
mlinn  elsewhere. — Senile  degeneration  is 
in  some  persons  local,  much  more  com- 
monly it  is  general,  and  its  wider  mani- 
festation may  give  significance  to  cardiac 
symptoms,  which  alone  would  be  of  little 
import.  Of  tliese  degenerations  the  most 
important  are  those  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, of  Aviiich  the  heart  is  part.  The 
smaller  vessels  are  accessible  to  direct 


examination,  and  their  degeneration  is 
manifested  by  hardness  and  tortuosity. 
Perhaps  of  next  significance  is  the  change 
in  the  cornea  known  as  "arcus  senilis," 
and  which,  since  it  was  shown  by  Canton 
to  depend  on  fatty  degeneration,  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  convenient  indi- 
cation of  a  diathetic  tendency  to  sucli  a 
change.    That  it  has  such  significance  in 
some  cases  is  unquestionable,"  and  it  has 
been  tlius  accepted  by  Quain,  Barlow, 
Paget,  and  others.    But  its  value  may 
easily  be  over-rated.    Like  every  other 
local  degeneration,  it  may  be  part  of  a 
similarly  wide-spread  change  or  it  may  be 
an  isolated  phenomenon.    The  latter  is 
the  case  perhaps,  more  frequently  than 
the  former,  and  has  led  many  observers 
to  deny  that  any  weight  can  be  attached 
to  it  as  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart.    Haskins'^  has  recorded  twelve 
cases  with  no  affection  of  the  heart.  A 
wider  observation  has  shown  that  the 
truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and 
that  the  arcus  senilis,  as  already  stated, 
may  give  weight  to  other  characters  but 
alone  is  of  little  significance.    Other  evi- 
dences of  degeneration  are  of  still  less 
value  ;  but  grayness  of  hair  is  probably  a 
stronger  evidence  of  degenerative  tenden- 
cies than  is  its  loss. 

(3)  The  existence  of  a  recognized,  cause  of 
fatty  degeneration  is  also  of  considerable 
value  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  Of  the  va- 
rious causes,  chronic  alcoholism  is  that 
which  is  most  frequently  associated  with 
the  degeneration;  and  most  frequently 
assists  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis.  —  Molecular  degeneration 
of  the  heart  is  always  serious,  but  its 
gravity  varies  much  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  condition  to  which 
danger  is  especially  related  is  the  persist- 
ence of  the  cause  of  the  degeneration.  As 
long  as  the  cause  lasts,  the  deceneration 
continues  and  increases.  Life  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  functional 
power  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  pro- 
gressive degeneration  must  sooner  or  later 
produce  death.  If  the  cause  of  the  de- 
generation ceases  to  act,  the  disease 
ceases  to  progress,  and  if  moderate  in  de- 
gree, may,  it  is  probable,  even  be  recov- 
ered from.  When  a  certain  point  of 
damage  has  been  reached,  the  condition 
seems  to  preclude  more  than  partial  resto- 
ration of  structure. 

The  forms  of  degeneration  which  occur 
in  acute  diseases  are  those  in  which  the 
immediate  danger  is  greatest,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  ultimate  prognosis  is  usu- 
ally favorable.  It  is  immediately  grave, 
because  the  heart  is  often  unable  to  resist 
the  prostrating  influence  of  the  general 

'  Luithlon,  Virchow's  Arcliiv,  1871,  p.  91- 
*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences.  January,  1853. 
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disease.    It  is  ultimately  good,  because  j 
tlu!  causal  di.scasi!  n()r)u  ci'ascs,  aud  often  ' 
before  the  change  in  the  heart  has  reached  I 
an  irreparable  degree.    AlU.'r  the  acute 
illness  is  over,  the  patient  may  die  from 
the  8ubse(iut'nt  slow  failure  of  the  heart, 
but   fre(iuently  he  recovers,  sometimes 
completely,  sonajtimes  with  some  ix'rma- 
uent  damage  to  the  substance  of  the 
heart. 

In  chronic  degeneration  the  immediate 
prognosis  is  less  grave,  but  the  ultimate 
l)rognosia  is  worse  than  in  the  a(;ute  cases. 
Those  are  the  most  hopeful  in  which  there 
exists  a  reincjvable  cause  of  degeneration, 
such  as  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 
Where  the  malady  has  arisen  as  a  senile 
degeneration,  or  as  a  widely-spread  idio- 
pathic change,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
are  unalterable  for  good,  the  prognosis  is 
very  unfavorable.  It  is  worse  also  the 
earlier  in  hfe  tlie  patient  is  attacked, 
since,  as  Quain  pointed  out,  early  age 
often  entails  an  inability  to  obtain  that 
rest  which  alone  can  ward  off  the  conse- 
quences of  the  disease. 

The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
which  coexists  with  a  like  degeneration  in 
the  vessels  has  been  i-egarded  as  being  not 
without  advantages  :  adapted,  in  senile 
atrophy,  to  the  lessened  mass  of  blood,' 
and  diminishing,  by  the  lessened  strength 
of  contraction,  the  strain  to  which  rotten 
vessels  are  exposed.^ 

TREAT5IENT. — Advanced  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart  is  generally  an  u'reme- 
diable  condition.  Something  may  be  done 
to  ward  oft"  its  effects,  but  little  to  restore 
the  heart  to  its  normal  state.  In  slight 
degeneration,  improvement,  even  perhaps 
recovery,  may  take  place.  The  great  end 
to  be  aimed  at  is  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
In  the  acute  degeneration  of  pyrexia 
there  is,  as  stated,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  state  of  granular  degeneration  may 
be  recovered  ifrom,  when  the  cause  has 
ceased  to  act.  A  chief  object  in  treat- 
ment must  therefore  be  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  to  keep  his  heart 
going  by  judicious  stimulation  until  the 
disease  is  over.  General  tonics  will  then 
aid  recovery.  Strychnia  has  been  thought 
by  many  to  be  of  great  use. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  degeneration 
there  is  frequently  little  room  for  thera- 
peutics. The  change  is  too  often  due  to 
conditions  beyond  the  influence  of  any 
means  at  our  disposal.  All  removable 
causes,  however,  such  as  chronic  alcohol- 
ism and  gout,  must  be  carefully  searched 
for,  and  their  influence,  if  possible,  re- 
moved or  neutralized.    A  fair  amount  of 


'  Crisp,  Treatise  on  the  Bloodvessels,  ISfil, 
p.  303. 

Sir  W.  .Jonnnr,  Address  to  the  British 
Mod  Association,  1869. 


nitrogenous  food  is  necessary.  Restric- 
tion of  iiit  is  of  more  doubtful  benefit. 
Tonics  are  useful— iron,  quinine,  or  strych- 
nine. JJigitalis  has  been  recoujuiended 
to  strengthen  the  fibres  which  are  weak- 
ened but  not  destroyed.  Walshe  says  it 
is  most  useful  where  the  pulse  is  frequent 
and  dilatation  coexists.  If  the  degenera- 
tion can  be  arrested,  hyj)ertroi)hy  of  the 
remaining  (ibr(;s  niav  occur,  and  help  to 
restore  the  functional  power  of  the  heart. 

In  every  form  of  degeneration  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overtax  the  lieart. 
Its  weakened  texture  is  easily  damaged 
still  further,  and  a])])roximate  liealth  de- 
pends on  the  avoidance  of  exertion,  <fec, 
Eifort  with  closed  glottis  must  be  espe- 
cially avoided,  such  as  pulling  on  boots, 
lifting  weights,  straining  at  stool ;  the  lat- 
ter has  in  several  instances  been  tlie  im- 
mediate cause  of  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action.  All  causes  of  syncope  must  also 
be  carefully  avoided.  In  acute  illness, 
the  horizontal  posture  must  be  carefully 
maintained  as  long  as  the  cardiac  failure 
continues,  and  it  must  be  left  off  with 
caution.  The  general  health  must  be 
carefully  attended  to.  A  life  in  the  open 
air  is  strongly  praised  for  such  cases  ])y 
Stokes.  The  digestive  organs  must  be 
put  right,  and  the  heart  preserved  from 
every  cause  of  embarrassment  to  its 
action. 

Stimulants  are  needful  for  the  cardiac 
failure,  and  a  diftusible  stimulant  may  be 
kept  at  hand  for  the  syncopal  attacks. 
Cofl'ee  has  been  strongly  pj-aised  by  Des- 
nos  and  Huchard  in  the  degeneration  of 
smallpox. 

Hayden  has  found  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
of  service  in  the  paroxysms  of  rhythmical 
dyspnoea.  It  is  equally  useful  in  the  at- 
tacks of  suflbcative  oppression  or  anginal 
pain. 

Pain  may  be  relieved  by  sedatives  such 
as  have  been  recommended  for  the  pain 
in  dilatation  of  the  heart.  But  equal 
caution  is  needful  respecting  the  use  of 
opiates,  especially  hy  hypodermic  injec- 
tion. I  have  known  half  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia, injected  hypodermicallj',  followed 
by  death,  of  which  there  was  no  premoni- 
tion. Ormerod  relates  a  case  in  which 
the  same  quantity  was  taken  b}'  the  mouth, 
and  death  occurred  during  the  ensuing 
sleep.  Chloroform  should  not  be  inhaled  ; 
ether  should  be  employed  instead.  In  a 
large  majority  of  cases  of  death  while 
under  the  influence  of  cldoroform,  fattj' 
degeneration  of  the  heart  has  been  found. 


Rupture  of  the  Heart. 

This  accident  occurs  in  a  considerable 
pro]iortion  of  the  cases  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion, both  simple  and  associated  with 
overgrowth  of  fat,    Conversely,  fatty  de- 
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rreneration  is  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  of  rupture.  Spuutaueous  rupture 
never  occurs  in  a  healthy  hear  ,  and  the 
number  of  cases  due  to  any  other  cause, 
as  abscess,  or  aneurism,  or  deep  endocar- 
dial ulceration,  is  very  suiall.  Out  o  one 
hundred  cases  of  rupture  collected  by 
Ouain  '  in  seventy-seven  fatty  degeuera- 
tion  w'as  detected  by  the  microscope,  and 
of  the  remaining  cases,  in  all  but  two 
either  softening  was  noticed,  or  the  state 
of  tlie  heart  was  not  mentioned,  it  is 
thus  probable  that  in  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  tlie  cases  of  rupture  fiitty  degeneration 
is  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  wall  to 
which  the  accident  is  due. 

The  deo-eneration  which  permits  rup- 
ture is  rarely  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  cardiac  walls.    Uniform  de- 
o-eneratiou  causes  uniform  weakening; 
the  force  of  contraction  is  lessened,  and 
there  is  no  spot  specially  incompetent  to 
bear  the  lessened  strain.    It  is  when  the 
deo-eneration,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case, 
is  unequal,  and  especially  when  the  de- 
o-eneration  in  a  limited  area  reaches  a 
hi'di  degree,  that  rupture  takes  place. 
The  contraction  of  the  more  healthy  por- 
tions of  the  cardiac  waU  puts  upon  the 
more  rotten  portion  a  strain  which  the 
former  can  bear,  but  which  the  latter  is 
quite  unable  to  bear.     Tliis  unequal 
change  is  the  form  which  is  associated,  as 
its  immediate  cause,  with  local  and  de- 
cenerative,  rather  than  with  general  or 
Tntlaminatory  causes.    It  rarely,  for  in- 
stance, results  from  the  damage  to  the 
cardiac  wall,  from  endo-  and  pericarditis, 
or  from  pyrexia ;  whereas  it  is  common 
in  the  degeneration  secondary  to  unequal 
fatty  growth  and  infiltration,  and  still 
more  frequent  in  that  which  results  from 
vascular  obstruction,  chronic  or  acute. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  degenerated 
or  thrombosed  branch  of  the  coronary 
artery  going  straight  into  a  patch  of  in- 
tense fatty  degeneration  in  which  the 
rupture  has  occurred.*   The  sudden  oc- 
clusion of  a  vessel  by  emboUsm  may  cause 
a  similar  patch  of  softening. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  rupture 
has  sometimes  been  produced  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  diseased  vessels  and  fatty 
change.  The  degenerated  vessels  may 
give  way ;  the  resulting  extravasation 
readily  tears  its  way  in  the  softened  tissue, 
and  may  reach  the  surface,  being  assisted, 
no  doubt,  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart. 
The  systole  of  the  heart  empties  its  ves- 
sels of  blood,  and  when  a  hemorrhage  has 
occurred  into  the  substance  of  the  wall, 
the  contraction  must  compress  the  effused 
blood,  and  fores  it  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 

'  Lumleian  Lectures,  Lancet,  1872. 
"  Quain,    Path.  Trans,  iv.  80.  Simon, 
Berl.  Klin.  Wochenschrift,  1872,  No.  45. 


more  than  one  extravasation  in  the  wall 
of  the  heart. '  Such  hemorrhages  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  the  result  of  embolism. 

The  chief  other  causes  of  rupture,  an- 
eurism of  the  heart,  cysts  in  its  walls,  &c., 
are  considered  elsewhere. 

The  intluence  of  the  degenerative  con- 
ditions is  seen  in  the  eftect  of  age  on^^the 
occurrence  of  rupture  of  the  heart.  The 
accident  occurs  chiefiy  in  the  old.  Of  the 
cases  collected  by  Quain,  two-thirds  were 
over  (50.  The  mean  of  forty-eight  cases 
has  been  found  to  be  08  years. *  Most 
collections  of  cases  have  shown  the  acci- 
dent to  be  more  frequent  in  the  male  sex, 
but  Quain 's  statistics  give  an  equal  num- 
ber of  cases  in  each  sex.  Occasionally, 
hereditary  predisposition  has  appeared  to 
influence  the  occurrence,  and  even  the 
seat  of  rupture,  perhaps  by  similarity  of 
vascular  distribution.  A  classical  in- 
stance is  the  death  of  George  II.  and  his 
relation,  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  of 
rupture  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  primary  rupture  of  the  heart  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  tear  is  probabty  a 
contraction  of  undue  strength,  the  strain 
1  npon  the  fibres  being  greater  than  the  de- 
■  generated  texture  can  resist.  Thus  the 
accident  has  commonly  occurred  during 
conditions  of  excited  action  of  the  heart, 
during  unusual  effort,  such  as  running  to 
catch  a  train,  lifting  a  weight,  cough 
straining  at  stool,^  or  during  emotional 
excitement.  Of  twenty-four  cases  col- 
lected by  Barth.  in  five  death  occurred 
during  the  act  of  defecation.  Sometimes 
no  undue  exertion  can  be  traced,  the 
symptoms  come  on  suddenly  while  the 
patient  is  at  rest,  even  during  sleep  .* 

All  parts  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart  are  liable  to  rupture.  It  has 
occurred  in  the  walls  of  each  ventricle,  of 
each  auricle,  in  the  septum  between  the 
ventricles,  and  in  the  papillary  muscles. 
It  is,  however,  far  more  frequent  in  the 
left  ventricle  than  elsewhere.  All  statis- 
tics a^ree  in  showing  that  the  left  ventri- 
cle is"the  seat  of  rupture  in  three-quarters 
of  the  cases,  and  that  it  is  at  least  twice 
as  frequent  in  the  anterior  as  in  the  pos- 
terior wall.  The  usual  seat  is  near  and 
parallel  to  the  septum,  and  not  far  from 
the  apex.  About  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  occurred  in  the  right  ventricle, 


•  Colin,  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  1867,  p.  104. 

2  In  the  few  cases  on  record  of  rupture  of 
the  heart  at  earlier  ages,  most  were  due  to 
other  causes  than  fatty  defreneration.  In 
rupture  of  the  left  ventricle,  for  instance  m 
a  woman  aged  49,  described  by  Gregone  (Vir- 
chow,  Jahresb.  1870),  the  cause  was  the  per- 
foration of  a  circular  ulcer,  probably,  since 
the  woman  was  the  subject  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  due  to  a  softened  gumma. 

s  Arch.  Ggn.  de  M6d.  1871. 

*  (iuain,  Path.  Trans,  i.  62. 
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about  six  per  cent,  in  tlic  right  auricle  ; 
wliile  only  two  or  three  per  cent,  have 
occurred  in  tha  wall  of  the  left  auricle 
and  in  the  Heptuni. 

The  size  of  the  rupture  vai'ies  from  a 
point  scarcely  recognizaljle  to  an  inch  in 
length.  It  may  be  larger  on  the  inner 
surface  than  on  the  outer  surface.  Some- 
times it  is  larj^er  outside,  and  the  inner 
opening  may  be  small,  and  concealed 
among  the  columnic  carneuj.  When  the 
latter  is  the  case,  131aud  thought  that  the 
rupture  had  occurred  from  without  in- 
wards. The  course  of  the  rent  is  often 
oblique,  so  that  inner  and  outer  openings 
do  not  correspond.  It  is  usually  parallel 
to  the  muscular  fibres,  less  frequently 
across  them.  The  rupture  is  usually  sin- 
gle ;  sometimes  there  are  several  partial 
ruptures,  aud  one  complete.  A  coagulum 
usually  lies  between  the  lips  of  the  rent, 
and  the  cavitjr  of  the  pericardium  is 
usually  filled  with  clot. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  rupture  may  be  ascribed,  is  always 
present.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  fatty 
degeneration  or  softening,  or  other  change, 
has  not  been  detected,  degeneration  of 
the  coronary  arteries  has  been  found  when 
looked  for,  and  the  rupture  has  probably 
been  produced  by  interstitial  hemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — Sudden,  intense  pain  usu- 
ally marks  the  occurrence  of  the  rupture. 
The  pulse  becomes  at  once  extremely 
weak  and  irregular,  and  soon  impercept- 
ible. There  is  pallor  and  coldness  of  the 
surface,  consciousness  is  lost,  the  patient 
may  vomit,  respiration  ceases,  and  death 
occurs  in  a  few  moments.  Sometimes 
consciousness  is  lost  before  any  manifes- 
tation of  pain  can  be  made.  The  person 
falls,  pallid  and  unconscious,  a  few  breaths 
are  drawn,  and  he  is  dead.  In  seventy- 
one  out  of  one  hundred  cases  of  rupture, 
collected  bj'  Quain,  death  was  thus  rapid. 
Occasionally  the  patient  lives  for  several 
hours,  even  for  a  few  days,  with  intense 
cardiac  distress,  and  evidence  of  cardiac 
failure.  The  pain  may  extend  down  the 
left  arm,  sometimes  down  the  right  arm 
also.  Vomiting  is  troublesome,  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  irritation  of  the  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  by  the  slowly  pro- 
gressing rent.  It  may  be  accompanied  by 
diarrhoea  so  intense  that  an  attack  of 
cholera  is  simulated.'  In  a  few  cases  the 
course  of  the  symptoms  is  less  regular. 
Some  improvement  takes  place,  and  then 
the  symptoms  recur.  Walslie  believes 
these  stages  represent  the  rupture  of  suc- 
cessive layers  f)f  the  cardiac  wall.  In  a 
case  recorded  by  Crisp^  vomiting  and  pain 
for  several  hours  were  followed,  before 


'  Land,  Norsk  Maga.  fiir  Laegevidsk,  Bd. 
23,  p.  103.    Virchow,  .lahresb.  1870,  ii.  96. 
»  Path.  Trana.  i.  62. 


I  death,  by  the  cessation  of  the  pain.  Five 
I  cases  out  of  one  hundred  collected  by 
j  Quain  lived  forty-eight  hours.  One  lived 
a  week.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  patient  lived  for  a  few  days  the  rup- 
ture was  through  the  septunl  only.'  A 
case  is  on  record  of  rupture  through  the 
posterior  wall  in  which  the  patient  lived 
for  six  days. 

When  the  patient  lives  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  a  physical  examination  of  the 
chest  to  be  made,  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  found  to  be  imperceptible,  in- 
crease in  the  cardiac  dulness  may  be  rec- 
ognized just  before  death,  or  for  some 
hours  previously.^  Probably  in  such  a 
case  the  rupture  is  at  first  small,  blood 
escapes  into  the  pericardium,  slowly,  and 
chiefly  at  the  period  of  complete  disten- 
sion of  the  heart,  and  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  pericardium  lessens  the  de- 
gree of  diastolic  distension  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  escape  of  blood.  A  fall  of  tem- 
perature of  3^"^  C.  was  ob.served  in  Liou- 
ville's  case. 

Rupture  of  the  papillary  muscles  and 
chordse  tendinese  give  rise  to  sudden  but 
less  urgent  symptoms,  and  are  described 
in  the  article  on  Diseases  of  the  Valves  of 
the  Heart. 

Diagnosis. — From  simple  syncope,  and 
from  all  forms  of  cerebral  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, rupture  of  the  heart  is  distinguished 
by  the  sudden,  intense  pain.  Where  pain 
is  absent  death  is  usually  too  rapid  to  per- 
mit diagnosis.  The  cessation  of  the  pulse 
is  peculiar  to  rupture,  and  distinguishes 
it  from  other  less  grave  causes  of  cardiac 
pain,  as  angina  pectoris.  From  rupture 
of  an  aneurism,  that  of  the  heart  may 
be  distinguished  onlj-  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  symptoms,  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
physical  signs  of  pericardial  effusion.  The 
pain  and  vomiting  ma}'  cause  a  slow  case 
to  be  mistaken  for  gastric  disturbance  ;* 
the  profound  syncopal  symptoms,  and  the 
seat  of  the  pain  should  prevent  such  an 
error. 

Prognosis. — Complete  rupture  of  the 
heart  is  of  necessity  fatal.  It  is  rarely, 
indeed,  that  the  occasion  for  a  prognosis 
presents  itself.  In  cases  of  slower  rup- 
ture, where  the  tear  is  at  first  incomplete, 
the  prognosis  is  scarcelj'  less  certain.  Iso 
case  is  on  record  in  which  a  spontaneous 
rupture  has  been  shown  to  have  healed. 
The  manner  in  which  wounds  of  the  heart 
sometimes  heal  suggests  the  possibility  of 
a  like  result  in  rupture  ;  but  the  diseased 
state  of  the  walls  which  permitted  the 


'  Do  Barry,  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.  vii.  152. 

8  Liouville,  (raz.  de  Paris,  1868,  No.  HO. 
Simon,  Berl.  Klin.  Wochensclirift,  1872,  No. 
45. 

3  Thompson,  Lancet,  1871,  ii.  635. 
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rupture  seems  to  preclude  any  attempt  at 
cicatrization.  It  is  just  possible,  how- 
ever, that  a  partial  rupture  of  a  compara- 
tively healthy  heart,  by  interstitial  liem- 
orrhagc,  may,  with  careful  treatment, 
heal.  One  or  two  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  partial  rupture 
passed  away,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  of  this  character. 

Treat]«ent.  —  In  complete  rupture 
death  is  too  speedy  to  permit  treatment. 
Wliere  the  symptoms  are  of  slower  prog- 
ress, and  the  rupture  partial  only,  an  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  prevent  its  exten- 


sion. The  tearing  force  being,  in  all 
probability,  due  to  the  contractions  of  the 
heart,  these  nuist  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Absolute  rest  should  be  secured. 
Aconite  may  be  given  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  thus  lessening  the  force  of  the 
heart,  and  of  relieving  pain.  No  stimu- 
lants should  be  given.  Ice  should  be 
sucked  and  stimulating  applications  to 
the  epigastrium,  such  as  chloroibrm,  or 
spongo-piliuc,  or  camphor  liniment,  may 
lessen  the  vomiting  and  afford  some  relief 
to  the  pain.  There  is  only  too  certain 
reason  to  fear  a  steady  increase  in  the 
symptoms. 


FIBROID  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEAET. 
By  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D. 


Sykonyms.— Fibroid  Infiltration;  Fi- 
broid Transformation  (Ormerod)  ;  Con- 
nective Tissue  Hypertrophy  (Quain);  Cir- 
rhosis of  the  Heart ;  Induration  of  the 
Heart;  Chronic  Myocarditis;  Schwielen 
des  Herztieisches. 

DEFiNiTioisr. — Fibroid  disease  of  the 
heart,  cardiac  fibrosis,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
consists  in  an  increase  in  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue,  without,  or  more  com- 
monly with,  a  secondary  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

The  change  may  affect  the  whole  heart 
in  slight  degree,  or  a  limited  portion  in  a 
high  degree.-  Increase  in  the  interstitial 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  heart  may  result  from 
chronic  inflammation,  and  all  forms  of 
fibroid  disease  are,  therefore,  by  some  au- 
thorities, regarded  as  forms  of  myocar- 
ditis. But  the  condition  may  certainly 
arise  by  a  slow  chronic  process,  in  which 
no  characteristic  of  inflammation  can  be 
traced. 

History. — Induration  of  the  heart, 
when  considerable,  is  so  obvious  a  morbid 
state  that  it  early  attracted  attention. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  described  in  1529 
by  Benivenius,  a  Florentine  physician. 
Senac  and  Morgagni  noticed  its  occur- 
rence. Fothcrgill  recorded  a  case  in 
which  the  heart  was  examined  by  John 
Hunter.'  Corvisart  desr'ribcd  an  exam- 
ple in  which  the  ventricles  sounded  like 
horn  when  struck,  and  grated  under  the 
knife.  Laennec,  Bertin,  Bouillaud,  Hope, 

'  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  v.  1774,  p.  252.  • 


all  described  it,  and  the  last  three  ob- 
servers regarded  it  as  an  effect  of  chronic 
inflammation.  Rokitansky  described  it 
in  its  relation  to  aneurism  of  the  heart. 
Many  cases  have  been  brought  before  the 
Pathological  Society,  and  the  disease  has 
been  the  subject  of  special  study  in  this 
country  by  Quain'  and  Hilton  Fagge,* 
in  Germany  by  Skoda,^  Dittrich,''  and 
Skrzeczka,''  and  in  France  by  Pelvet.^ 

ETIOI.OGT.— The  causes  of  fibroid  de- 
generation are  still  little  known.  It  is 
certainly  more  frequent  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  chiefly  occurs  during  or  after 
middle  life.  The  right  side  of  the  heart 
is  said  to  be  affected  occasionally  in  foetal 
life.  It  is  not  commonly  associated  with 
fibroid  degeneration  of  other  organs,  and 
it  seems  not  specially  related  to  the  habits 
or  conditions  of  life  of  the  individual, 
Walshe  believes,  however,  that  it  is  some- 
times due  to  chronic  alcoholism.  Its  oc- 
currence is  chiefly  influenced  by  local 
causes.  Long-continued  intermitting  con- 
gestion of  tiie  heart  causes,  as  Jenner'' 
showed,  toughening  and  induration  of  the 
organ,  witli  increase  in  the  interstitial 
tissue.    The  frequent  existence  of  fibroid 

1  Lumleian  Lectures,  1872;  Lancet,  1872, 
vol.  i. 

2  Path.  Trails.  1874,  p.  64. 

3  "Wiener  Wochensclirift,  1856.    Med.  Zei- 
tnncr,  1869. 

*  Praeter  Vierteliahreschrift,  1852. 
6  Virchow,  Arcliiv,  1857,  xi.  176. 

6  Dos  Andvrysmes  du  Coenr.    Paris,  1867. 

7  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xliii. 
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overgrowth  in  liyperLrophy  of  the  heart 
is  proljivbly  due  to  the  coiigcstioii  wliich 
results  fVoui  the  ciiusis  of  tlie  hyjiertropliy. 
Local  hillauiniaticjii  may  result  in  libroid 
change,  as  in  the  superiicial  layers  of  the 
heart  after  pericarditis.  Where  the  ilbro- 
Bis  Is  limited  In  area,  it  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  an  extension  to  the  wall  of 
adjacent  endo-  or  pericarditis,  but  Hilton 
Fagge  has  suggested  that  the  traces  of 
iullammation  which  are  found  may  be 
secondary  to  the  fibroid  change,  and  can- 
not be  taken  as  proof  of  such  an  origin. 
Injuries,  blows  on  tiie  precordial  region, 
have  been  assigned,  in  some  cases,  as  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms.  Lastly,  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  syphilis  is  capable  of 
causing  local  indurations  of  the  heart ; 
most  probably  by  the  transformation  into 
fibrous  tissue,  of  gummatous  growtlis. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— The  slight- 
er dilfused  ibrm  of  fibrosis  may  affect  the 
Avhole  heart,  or  only  one  chamber.  The 
intenser  form  is  usually  limited  to  a  por- 
tion of  one  chamber.  Occasionally  a  high 
degree  of  fibroid  growth  may  extend 
around  the  heart,  and  has  been  described 
as  a  true  "stenosis  of  the  heart.'"  In 
the  fibroid  change  secondary  to  pericar- 
ditis the  outer  layers  of  the  heart  are 
most  affected,  and  sometimes  oue-half  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  may  be  trans- 
formed into  fibrous  tissue. 

The  local  forms  of  fibrosis  affect  the 
papillary  muscles  more  frequently  than 
any  other  parts.  These  may  be  entirely 
transformed  into  fibrous  tissue  of  tendinous 
aspect.  More  rarely  the  wall  of  the  heart 
is  the  seat  of  circumscribed  changes,  es- 
pecially the  neighborhood  of  the  apex. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  septum,  and 
in  the  posterior  wall  at  the  base.  In  the 
right  ventricle  the  degeneration  is  usually 
near  the  base.  The  local  forms  are  com- 
monly most  marked  towards  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall.  If  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  is  affected,  it  is  rendered 
thinner,  even  apart  from  aneurismal  bulg- 
ing. The  endocardium  over  the  degene- 
ration is  often  thickened. 

The  diffuse  fibrosis  renders  the  wall  of 
the  whole  heart  tougher,  more  resistant 
to  the  fingers  and  knife.  Sometimes, 
when  the  new  tissue  is  soft,  and  the  mus- 
cular fibres  are  degenerated,  the  consist- 
ence may  not  be  increased,  may  even  be 
diminished.  The  change  may  alter  very 
little  the  naked-eye  apjiearances,  or  the 
enlarged  intermuscular  septa  may  be  visi- 
ble in  the  cut  section.  The  localized 
change  usually  presents aglistening  fibrous 
appearance,  gray  or  white,  sometimes  of 
a  greenish  or  bluish  tint.  The  section 
may  have  a  spongy  appearance.  (Hilton 
Fagge.)    "Where  "less  advancc;d,  whitish 

'  Dittrich,  loc.  cit. 


!  bands  and  tracts  of  fibrous  tissues  may  be 
seen  in  the  muscular  substance.    In  some 
cases  several  separate  areas  are  aflected. 
Occasionally  calcareous  deposits  have  been 
I  found  in  the  changed  tissue. 
I     Under  the   micioscone   the  localized 
I  forms  present  well-doveloped  filjrous  tis- 
sue with  nuclei.    In  more  recent  cases  a 
:  fusiform  cell-growth  lias  been  found,  de- 
veloping into  libr(;s.    It  is  said  to  begin 
(  around  the  bloodves.sels  in  the  intennus- 
;  cular  septa,  with  an  infiltration  of  nuclei 
j  and  leucocyte-like  cells.    Kometimes,  it  is 
•  said,  tli(!  new  substance  appears  very  ob- 
scurely fibrillated  or  amorphous,  and  may 
undergo  fatty  degeneration.    Pelvet  has 
seen  nuich  elastic  tissue  in  some  speci- 
mens.   Through  the  fibrous  tissue  the 
nmscular  fibres  may  be  seen  passing, 
lessened  in  number,  sometimes  narrowed 
by  pressure,  or  the  seat  of  fatty  degeuem- 
tion.    It  is  rare  for  them  to  disappear 
entirely.    Occasionally  the  degeneration 
is  in  excess  of  the  development  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  the  affected  area  softens. 

Consequences.— The  effect  of  fibrosis 
on  the  form  and  size  of  the  heart  varies. 
Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  usually  co- 
exist M'ith  the  diftuse  change,  and  some- 
times the  overgrowth  of  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues,  advancing  jparijja.'su,  may 
enlarge  the  heart  to  vast  dimensions,  as 
in  the  specimen  preserved  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  and  described  byQuain.'  The 
increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue  which  re- 
sults from  congestion  is  commonly  greater 
in  the  right  ventricle  than  the  left.  Lo- 
calized fibrosis  also  often  occurs  in  hyper- 
trophied  hearts,  although  it  may  be  ibund 
in  hearts  which  are  normal  in  size.  The 
cavity  may  present  little  change,  or  it 
may  be  generally  dilated.  More  com- 
monly the  wall  of  the  affected  spot  is 
bulged  out  into  an  aneurism.  (See  Aneu- 
rism of  the  Heart. ) 

SY:^rPTOMS.  —  The  necessary  effect  of 
fibrosis  of  the  heart  will  be,  as  Corvisart 
clearly  taught,  to  lessen  its  contractile 
power.  The  diffused  form,  therefore,  pro- 
motes dilatation  or  lessens  the  effects  of 
the  hypertrophy  which  it  accompanies. 
The  symptoms  of  the  localized  form,  in 
mai'kcd  cases,  have  commonhf  been  those 
of  cai-diac  weakness.  Dyspnoea  and  dropsy 
have  been  the  chief  troubles,  and  in  their 
general  character  the  S3'mptoms  resemble 
those  of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  The  im- 
pulse is  weakened.*   The  first  sound  is 

'  Lximlfiian  Lectures,  loc.  cit. 

*  baennoc  taupjht  that  induration  increases 
tlio  firmness  of  the  heart's  contraction  ;  but 
this  was  probably  a  hiisty  conclusion  from 
tlio  firmn(!ss  of  liypertrophied  and  strongly- 
contracted  hearts. 
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weak  and  toneless,  and  it  has  been  no- 
ticed to  be  niucli  weaker  over  the  left 
than  over  the  right  ventricle,  when  the 
former  was  most  attected.  A  systolic 
murmur  has  been  present  in  many  cases, 
due,  in  some,  to  regurgitation  from  hbro- 
sis  of  papillary  muscles.  The  pulse  is 
weak,  and  has  been,  in  some  cases,  very 
infrequent ;  only  thirty  beats  per  minute 
have  been  noted.  Cardiac  pain  is  present 
in  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  symp- 
toms have  been  entirely  latent.  These 
ditferences  depend  no  doubt  partly  on  the 
extent  and  position  of  the  fibrosis,  affect- 
in'-'  the  action  of  the  rest  of  the  muscular 
tissue  more  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
Death  in  many  instances  has  been  sudden, 
apart  froui  the  rupture,  or  even  the  exist- 
ence of  an  aneurism. 


Diagnosis.  —  Fibroid  degeneration  of 
the  heart  is  at  present  hardly  more  than 
a  pathological  curiosity,  for  it  is  doubtful 
Avhether  it  has  ever  been  recognized  dur- 
ing life.  Its  detection,  apart  from  the 
signs  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  must  de- 
pend on  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  dilata- 
tion without  its  physical  signs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  needed 
is  that  for  cardiac  weakness — for  the  dila- 
tation which  it  resembles  in  its  effects. 
Eest,  the  avoidance  of  all  strain  on  the 
circulation,  and  the  administration  of 
digitaUs,  to  strengthen  the  remaining 
fibres,  are  the  chief  measures.  If  tiiere 
is  any  suspicion  of  syphilis,  iodide  of  po- 
tassium should  be  given,  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  stage  of  induration 
can  be  modified  by  that  drug. 
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Mediastinal  Tumors. 


0^^  MEDIASTINAL  TUMORS. 
By  R.  Douglas  Powell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


The  Mediastinum  is  that  central  space 
situated  behind  the  sternum  and  between 
the  pleuraj  wiiich  is  occupied  by  the  heart 
and  the  great  vessels  connected  with  it, 
the  trachea  and  its  mam  divisions,  the 
pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  and 
the  tliynius  and  bronciiial  glands. 

The  lungs  with  their  pleural  coverings 
are  closely  applied  on  either  side  of  this 
region,  their  anterior  margins  overlapping 
it  in  front  to  an  unequal  extent  on  the 
two  sides,  so  that  in  health  the  dulness  on 
percussion  that  the  solid  contents  of  the 
mediastinum  would  naturally  yield  is  in 
a  great  measure  obscured,  and  permitted 
to  become  apparent  only  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum  and  over  the  triangular 
area  of  the  heart's  dulness.  In  eniphy- 
sema  of  the  lungs  the  mediastinum  may 
be  yet  more  completely  covered  up  ;  in 
other  pulmonary  affections  attended  with 
diminution  of  ha\k,  it  may  become  un- 
covered on  one  side  or  on  both,  giving  rise 
to  some  singular,  and  at  times  perplexing, 
distortions  of  the  mediastinal  dulness 
without  any  corresponding  disease  within 
the  space  itself.  The  division  of  the  in- 
terpleural space  into  anterior  and  pos- 
terior mediastinum  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
the  former  term  being  loosely  applied  to 
that  portion  of  the  space  in  front  of  the 
trachea  and  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  the 
latter  to  that  portion  situated  behind  this 
plane.  The  mediastinum  is  in  health 
altogether  obscured  to  us  from  behind  by 
the  spine  and  the  thick  posterior  margins 
of  the  lungs  closely  in  contact  with  it. 

Our  present  concern  being  onlj^  with 
morbid  growths  affecting  the  mediasti- 
num, we  shall  refer  to  such  other  diseases 
as  aneurism,  abscess,  pericardial  eftusion, 
&c.,— only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  diag- 
nosis. 
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Varieties,  Etiology. —  Carcinoma,' 
sarcoma,  and  lymphoma  are  the  three 
yarieties  of  morbid  growth  which  may 
give  I'ise  to  tumor  in  the  mediastinum, 
bince  the  time,  only  a  few  years  ago,  when 
attention  in  this  country  began  to  be 
more  closely  directed  to  the  finer  distinc- 
tions, based  on  anatomical  structure, 
which  separate  true  cancers  from  other 
tumors,  and  these  from  one  another — an 
inquiry  first  entered  upon  by  Professor 
Virchow,  and  largely  stimulated  and 
promoted  by  the  labors  of  the  Morbid 
Growths  Coinmittee  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London — the  rarity  of  primary 
carcinoma  of  the  mediastinum  has  be- 
come more  evident,  and  a  lai-ge  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  that  only  a  short  time 
ago  were  designated  scirrho-encephaloid, 
or  scirrhous,  or  soft  cancer,  would  now  be 
classed  amongst  the  sarcomata  or  the 
lymphomas.  Still,  cases  of  true  cancer 
primarily  affecting  the  deep-seated  parts 
of  the  mediastinum  do  now  and  again  oc- 
cur ;  e.q.,  one  such  case  is  recorded  by 
Dr.  C.  T.  "Williams  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions,  vol.  xxiv.,  its  cancerous 
nature  being  confirmed,  on  minute  ex- 
amination, by  Mr.  Arnott.  Even  as  a 
secondary  growth,  cancer  rarely  affects 
the  mediastinum,  save  when,  as,  however, 
not  uncommonly  happens,  it  directly  pene- 
trates through  the  chest  wall  from  a  can- 
cerous breast. 

Sarcoma,  too,  as  a  primary  disease,  is 
most  rare  in  this  situation  ;  when  it  oc- 
curs it  usually  arises  secondarily  to  some 
similar  or  associated   growth  situated 


I  Throughout  this  article  the  terms  "carci- 
noma" and  "  true  cancer"  are  applied  to  that 
form  of  new  growth  whose  typical  structure  is 
met  with  in  the  scirrhous  breast. 
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elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  always  clear  how  a 
sououdary  orovvth  arises  in  tlie  mudiasti- 
miin  ;  its  path  of  transmission  is  not  ui 
all  cases  evident.  We  cannot  always  ob- 
tain evidence  of  a  lymphatic  connection 
between  tlie  primary  and  secondary 
o-rowths,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
easy  to  see  liow  a  disease  germ  could  be 
conveyed  from  a  distant  part  to  the  medi- 
astinum through  the  circulation  without 
first  involving  the  lung  ;  and  in  view  of 
this  difficulty,  it  is  wortliy  of  remark  liow 
frequently  the  disease,  altliough  mainly 
mediastinal,  involves  also  one  lung  to  a 
o-reater  or  less  degree.  It  is  very  possible 
that,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  secondary 
growth  may  have  really  been  conveyed  to 
some  portion  of  the  lung  or  pleura  first, 
and  formed  a  small  nodule  there  ;  but 
that,  the  bronchial  glands  becoming  early 
infected,  the  disease  in  them  proceeds 
with  such  great  rapidity  as  soon  to  ont- 
strip  and  obscure  its  pulmonary  origin, 
and  to  give  the  case  the  clinical  and  even 
post-mm-tem  features  of  primary  mediasti- 
nal disease  subsequently  involving  the 
lung.  This  explanation  at  least  occurred 
to  me  as  best  accounting  for  a  case  of  osteo- 
sarcoma of  the  mediastinum  and  lung, 
occurring  subsequently  to  the  removal  of 
a  shreddy  sarcomatous  growth  from  the 
knee-joint.'  There  will  always  remain, 
of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  disease  of 
the  mediastinum,  though  secondary  in 
point  of  time,  being  due  to  a  recurrence 
or  a  continuance  of  the  same  constitu- 
tional dyscrasia  which  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first.  Experience  has,  how- 
ever, of  late  years,  gone  against  the 
validity  of  such  an  hypothesis. 

Of  morbid  growths  affecting  primarily 
the  mediastinum,  lymijhoma  or  lympho- 
sarcoma, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated, 
lymplmdenoma,  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
liiDU.    It  was  Dr.  Murchison  who  first 
recognized  lymphadenoma  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  morbid  growth,  in  a  case  of 
disease  affecting   the  intestines,  liver, 
mesentery  and   heart,   &c.,   which  he 
brought  before  tiie  Pathological  Society 
of  London  in  November,  1868,^  and  of 
the  minute  character  of  which  an  ample 
report  is  appended  to  his  description  by 
tlie  Morbid  Growths  Committee.    In  the 
same  volume,  p.  102,  Dr.  Church  has  also 
described  a  case  of  "Carcinoma  of  the 
pericardium,  anterior  mediastinum,  and 
lymphatic  glands,  in  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen," which  he  recognized  as  different 
in  minute  structure  from  true  cancer, 
and  regarded  as  more  correctly  ' '  ranked 
among  the  mediastinal  sarcomatous  tu- 
mors mentioned  by  Virchow'  as  approach- 


'  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  28. 
"  Virle  vol.  xx.  p.  192. 
'  Dio  Kraiikhaften  Geschwiilste,  Band  ii. 
p.  :57G. 


ing  so  closely  to  the  structure  of  lymphatic 
glands  as  to  be  with  ditHculty  separable 
from  them."  In  the  next  volume  (xxi. 
of  the  Transactions,  p.  ;558),  is  recorded 
as  such  by  myself  the  first  pase  of  lympho- 
sarcoma or  lymphadenoma  of  the  medias- 
tinum, although  there  are  many  cases  in 
earlier  volumes  related  as  instances  of 
cancer  which  would  be  undoubtedly  more 
correctly  included  under  the  newer  term. 
In  subsequent  volumes  examples  of  the 
disease  are  given  by  Drs.  Murchison,  Ben- 
nett, Payne,  Dickinson,  and  others. 

In  most  cases,  the  growtii  originates  in 
the  lymphatic  glands,  either  in  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum  or  at  the  root  of  the 
lung,  the  connective  tissue  surrounding 
the  glands  becoming  quickly  implicated. 
In  a  case,  however,   reported   by  Dr. 
Church,  and  in  another  by  myself,  the 
thymus  gland  appeared  to  have  been  the 
I  original  seat  of  the  disease.    The  growth 
!  invades  other  tissues,  the  neighboring 
glands,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  even  the 
vessels.  It  does  not,  however,  incorporate 
to  itself  with  the  same  avidity  as  cancer 
does  all  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  but  prefers  to  creep  along  the 
bronchial  or  vascular  sheaths,  and  to  in- 
volve organs  more  slowly,  guided  by  the 
lymphatic  paths  into  their  interior.  The 
calibre  of  large  bronchi,  veins,  or  even  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  may,  however,  be 
invaded  by  flattened  projections  of  this 
growth,  which  by  the  unaided  eye  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  cancer.    As  a 
local  disease,  then,  lymphoma  in  this 
situation  is  decidedly  malignant,  but  in 
an  intensity  rarely  as  great,  and  some- 
times much  less,  than  that  of  cancer.  It 
is  sometimes,  however,  a  part  of  a  more 
general  disease,  affecting  more  or  less  the 
whole  glandular  system,  and  in  one  re- 
markable case,  which  was  for  several 
1  months  under  ray  observation  both  as  an 
out-patient  and  in  the  wards  of  the  Bromp- 
1  ton  Hospital,  and   which  subsequently 
terminated  fatally  in  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital under  the  care  of  Dr.  Murchison,' 
the  disease,  mainly  aflecting  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  mediastinum,  and  axilla,  and 
the  spleen,  was  marked  by  periodical  at- 
tacks of  fever,  accompanied  by  intumes- 
cence of  all  the  affected  glands  and  of  the 
spleen,  which  gave  to  it  an  altogether 
peculiar  character.    After  death,  almost 
every  organ  was  found  disseminated  with 
lymphatic  growths  identical  in  structure 


I  A  description  of  the  clinical  characters 
presented  by  this  case  while  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  with  an  account  of  the  antopsy  and 
an  admirably  summary  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  is  given  by  Br.  Murchison  m  the 
Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxi.  p.  372,  and  to  it  is 
appended  an  account  of  tlie  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  diseased  structure  by  Ur. 
Sanderson. 
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•with  those  already  described.  In  tiiis 
ease  tlioii  was  scon  exeiiiplilied  tlie  hi^diejst 
de<,'ree  of  inali<^iiaii(7  coneeivaljle,  only 
comparaljle  to  that  of  disseminated  cancer 
or  miliary  tuljerculosis. 

AoK.  —  Growths  in  the  mediastinum 
may  bo  met  witli  at  almost  any  \K-vun\  ot 
lite,  but  tiiey  are  more  prevalent  before 
the  middle  i)eriod  ;  and  it  is  useful  to  re- 
mi-ndjor  this  fact,  since,  if  we  meet  with  a 
case  of  mediastinal  tumor  of  doubtful 
nature  in  a  patient  under  the  age  of 'io,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  malignant  tiian  aneu- 
rismal,  tiiis  probability  ijeing  increased  as 
the  age  is  earlier.  Of  six  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion, all  but  one  were  under  30 — viz.,  one 
at  tlie  age  of  0,  two  at  20,  one  at  27,  and 
one  at  20  ;  the  sixth  case  being  aged  40. 
Of  seven  eases  specially  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Bennett  as  mediastinal,  two  occurred  at 
the  age  of  11,  one  at  17,  one  at  20,  one  at 
23,  one  at  40,  and  one  at  00.  So  that  if 
"we  might  fairly  strike  an  average  from 
such  limited  numbers  we  should  get  24-8 
as  the  mean  age  for  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease. 

Sex. — As  regards  Sex,  five  out  of  Dr. 
Bennett's  seven  cases  quoted  were  fe- 
males, and  five  of  my  six  cases  were  also 
females.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  of 
six  cases  specially  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Syraes  Thompson  in  a  pamphlet  on  Me- 
diastinal Tumors,  published  in  1865,  all 
were  of  the  male  sex.  We  must,  then, 
for  the  present,  say  that  these  growths 
may  occur  in  either  sex,  with  perhaps  a 
sliglit  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  fe- 
male sex.  When  a  mediastinal  growth 
invades  the  lung  secondarily,  it  appears 
to  have  a  special  but  not  exclusive  prefer- 
ence for  the  left  lung,  the  other  lung  as  a 
rule  wholly  escaping.  In  four  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett's cases  one  lung  was  invaded,  and  in 
each  instance  the  left.  Of  the  three  of 
my  cases  in  which  one  lung  was  invaded, 
it  was  in  two  instances  on  the  left  side. 

Symptoms. — The  Symptoms  of  medias- 
tinal tumors  are  little  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  growth  (and  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  physical  signs),  they  are  due  to 
compression  or  obliteration  of  vessels  and 
nerves,  of  the  air-tubes  or  oesophagus,  or 
to  the  invasion  of  the  heart  or  the  lungs 
or  other  structures  on  the  confines  of  the 
space.  They  therefore  closely  resemble 
those  presented  by  aneurismal  tumors, 
and  the  diagnosis  between  the  two  is  often 
perplexing. 

In  cases  of  tumor,  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  cheat  or  back  is  not  so  prominent  a 
symptom  as  in  aneurism  ;  there  is  often 
no  pain  experienced  until  the  growth  ap- 
proaches the  surface,  when  it  assumes  the 
pleuritic  character.    The  characteristic 


stabbing  pain  of  cancer  is  occasionally 
complained  of.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  tluxt 
malignant  growths,  cancer,  lymphoma, 
sarcoma,  differ  from  aneurismal  tumors 
in  two  imi)ortant  respcicts— viz.  (a)  they 
tend  to  incorporate  t(j  thenxselves  the 
structures  they  encroach  upon,  thus  in- 
vading and  re()lacing  more,  and  com- 
pressing and  displacing  less  than  aneu- 
rism ;  and  (b)  a  change  in  the  dire/:lion  of 
expansion,  so  common  in  aneurism,  is 
much  less  so  in  them,  and  is  not  attended 
with  that  relief  to  symj)toms  d(;pendeiit 
on  local  removal  of  pressure— it  will  be 
more  readily  understood  why  the  i)ressure 
symptoms  should  uh  a  rule,  be  more  insidi- 
ous, yet  when  present  more  constant  and 
persistent  with  them  tban  with  anf  urism. 

The  Di/spnfm  depends  upon  the  size 
and  seat  of  the  tumor,  and  increases  day 
by  day  with  its  grf)wth  ;  but  severe  par- 
oxysmal  attacks  of  dyspna;a  are  occasion- 
ally witnessed  in  tumor  as  in  aneurism. 
These  paroxysms  are  usually  due  to  direct 
pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  a  main 
bronchus,  and  are  more  frequently  olj- 
served  among  the  later  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Cough,  dry,  ineffectual,  or  at- 
tended with  only  scanty  raucous  or  frothy 
expectoration,  is  an  early  and  very  con- 
stant symptom,  and,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  constriction  or  pain  about 
the  sternum,  constitutes  the  complaint  for 
which  the  jiatient  Ui-ually  first  seeks  ad- 
vice. The  cough  may  have  a  clanging 
laryngeal  character,  and  may  be  attended 
with  hwikiness  of  voice  or  aphonia.  These 
symptoms  are,  however,  less  frequent 
than  in  aneurism.  Sanyuinemvs  expectora- 
tion may  be  present,  and  is  a  sign  thai  the 
tumor  has  invaded  the  lung.  Profuse 
licemopjUjsis  is  rare,  but  has  been  met  with 
as  an  early  symptom.  In  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease  profuse  hsemopt^'sis  some- 
times occurs,  and  is  followed  hj  marked 
relief  to  pressure  symptoms  ;  it  then  be- 
comes an  important  sign  of  tumor.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  no 
hajmoptysis  occurs  throughout  the  disease. 
Dysphagia  is  in  mediastinal  growth  a  far 
more  common  and  prominent  symptom 
than  in  aneurism.  It  is  more  constant 
when  present,  altliough,  as  in  the  case  of 
dyspnoea,  it  too  may  be  increased  by 
paroxj'sms,  more  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease. 

PiiYSTCAL  Signs. — At  the  time  of  seek- 
ing advice  patients  with  mediastinal 
tumor  are  not  as  a  rule  emaciated  ;  they 
often  indeed  appear  to  be  well  nourished, 
although  on  inquiry  it  will  be  invariably 
found  that  they  have  of  late  lost  fiesh ; 
nor  do  they  ever  evince  as  the  disease 
progresses  that  degree  of  emaciation  so 
commonly  seen  in  chronic  phthisis,  .save 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  re«o])hagus  is 
involved  or  pressed  upon.    The  face  is 
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usuallv  pale,  with  often  some  lividity  of 
lips,  and  in  most,  perhaps  in  all  nistances, 
there  is  a  certain  anxiety  of  expression,  a 
slight  contraction  of  the  brow,  givnifj  an 
aspect  of  distress  which  is  often  suthcient 
to  mark  off  the  case  as  one  not  of  ordinary 
chest  disease.  A  slight  staring  ot  the 
eves  Avith  noticeable  puffiness  ot  tace, 
commonly  present,  may,  as  the  disease 
advances,  be  intensified  into  the  aspect  ot 
semi-strangulation,  characteristic  ot  a 
tumor  pressing  upon  the  great  veins. 
The  temperature,  unless  there  should  be 
some  inflammatory  complication,  is  not 
raised  In  the  exceptional  case  already 
referred  to  the  periodical  attacks  of  fever 
were  but  phases  in  the  progress  of  a  gen- 
eral disease  affecting  the  whole  glandular 

system.  ,     •  i 

In  further  considering  the  physical 
si^^ns  of  mediastinal  tumor  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  as  has  already  been  in- 
cidentally remarked,  these  growths  very 
commonly  involve  sooner  or  later  one  ot 
the  lungs.  The  lung  thus  secondarily 
atfected^is  most  frequently,  but  not  al- 
ways, the  left. 

On  inspecting  the  chest,  some  alteration 
in  shape  is  frequently  to  be  observed. 
The  upper  sternal  region  may  be  unduly 
prominent,  or  one  side  of  the  chest  may 
be  both  to  eye  and  measurement  larger 
than  the  other,  the  enlargement  being 
perhaps  more  decided  above  than  below 
the  nipple  level.     The  side,  however, 
which  yields  most  evidence  of  disease  is 
not  always  the  larger,  it  may  be  smaller, 
to  measurement ;  and  this  negative  sign, 
taken  with  other  positive  ones,  e.  g.,  dis- 
placement of  heart,  would  be  very  signifi- 
cant of  tumor.    Cases  have  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  others, 
in  which  the  tumor  has  projected  through 
the  sternum  and  cartilages.    Some  en- 
larged glands  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  or 
in  the  axilla,  mobile  in  adenoma,  fixed  in 
cancer,  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.    The  superficial  veins  of 
the  chest  are  frequently  found  distended, 
more  frequently  and  more  decidedly  so 
than  in  aneurism.    They  may  be  more 
distended  on  one  side  of  the  median  line 
than  on  the  other,  and  one  upper  ex- 
tremity may  show  venous  obstruction  and 
oedema. 

Displacement  of  heart  is  one  of  the  most 
important  signs  of  intra-thoracic  tumor  ; 
it  is  a  result  of  direct  pressure,  and  its 
direction  is,  generally  speaking,  deter- 
mined by,  and  is  an  important  index  of, 
the  seat  of  the  tumor.  The  growth  may 
occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  and  extend  downward  in 
front  of  the  pericardium,  covering  it  with 
a  thiclt,  solid  apron,  or,  growing  from  be- 
hind, it  may  push  forward  the  heart 
against  the  sternum  ;  or  again,  encroach- 
ing forwards  from  the  root  of  the  lung  (a 


common  site)  between  it  and  the  pericar- 
dium, it  may  press  aside  the  heart.  We 
should  endeavor,  therefore,  in  all  cases, 
by  palpation  and  auscultation,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  and  relative  position  of 
both  the  apex  and  base  of  the  heart.  In 
certain  rare  cases— one  such  came  under 
my  notice  in  Dr.  Cotton's  wards,  at  the 
Brompton  Hospital,  in  1806— the  heart  is 
fixed  in  situ  by  the  growth  extending  on 
both  sides  of  it.    The  mediastinal  growth 
may  extend  downwards  between  the  lung 
and  heart  to  the  diaphragm,  forming  a 
large  mass  between  it  and  the  base  of  the 
\mvy.    Some  downward  displacement  of 
the'lirer  or  stomach,  with  hardness  and 
bulging  of  the  hypochondrium,  are  then 
to  be  observed. 

Increased  dulness  on  percussion  is  an 
essential  sign  of  mediastinal  tumor.  It 
may  amount  to  only  a  patch  of  lessened 
resonance  at  one  sterno-clavicular  angle 
or  in  one  interscapular  space,  or  there 
may  be  three  or  four  square  inches  of  dul- 
ness over  the  upper  sternum  continuous 
below  with   that   of  the  heart  area. 
Again,  the  toneless  percussion  may  and 
often  does  extend  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  mediastinum,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  one  side  ;  in 
consequence  of  the  giwths  involving  by 
direct  invasion,  or  indirectly,  by  the  de- 
struction of  its  main  bronchus,  the  lung 
on  one  side.    Several  questions  in  diag- 
nosis arise  from  this  fact,  and  it  is  curious 
how  invariably  the  disease  in  such  cases 
is  mainly  one-sided,  and  how  frequently 
the  other  lung  altogether  escapes.  Sup- 
posing the  dulness  to  be  thus  extended, 
its  quality  and  distribution  become  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  in  diagnosis.^  Its 
qualityl^i  essentially  hard  and  resisting— 
often  unequally  so  at  different  parts,  so  as 
to  have  a  lumpy  character,  being  more 
toneless  and  resisting  over  small  scattered 
areas   than  in    the  intervening  parts. 
Above  the  clavicle,  in  the  outer  scapular 
region,  and  at  the  acromial  and  axillary 
regions  of  the  chest,  a  resonant  note  may 
still  be  obtained— in  fact,  a  mediastinal 
growth,  when  it  invades  a  lung,  almost 
nivaviably  does  so  from  its  hilus,  extend- 
ing out  .vards  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
middle  part  of  the  lung,  coming  to  the 
surface  in  rounded  prominences  and  leav- 
ing the  remoter  "corners"  of  the  thorax, 
so'  to  speak — the  summit,  humeral,  and 
scapular  regions,  and  the  base— to  be  last 
involved.    It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
pleural  effusion  the    dulness  advances 
steadily  from  below  upwards,  the  circum- 
ferential parts  of  the  chest  first  becoming 
toneless,  the  central— sternal  and  inter- 
scapular  regions — being   last  affected. 
Displacement  of  heart  away  from  the 
affected  side  is  common  to  both  condi- 
tions.   If  the  base  of  the  lung,  however, 
becomes  the  seat  of  secondary  pneumonia, 
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or  is  collapsed  by  some  attendant  effusion, 
tlie  validity  of  the  contrast  just  drawn  is 
somewhat  ohsewred. 

On  auscultation  the  heart's  sounds  are 
found  to  he  unduly  coiiducte<l  over  the 
dull  region  in  front  and  too  audilile  in  t!ie 
interscapular  region  Ijehind.  VVlien  the 
tumor  is  mainly  seated  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  the  conduction  of  the  heart's 
SDunds  may  he  intense  in  this  region,  and 
may  be  attended  with  an  impulse  dis- 
tinctly appreciable  to  tlie  ear.  Tiie  im- 
jndne  is,  liowever,  in  such  cases  knocking, 
not  expansile  ;  but  it  sometimes  closely 
resembles  that  yielded  by  an  aneurisinal 
sac  thick!}- lined  bycoagulum.  A  systolic 
niurniur  is  sometimes  audible  over  some 
portion  of  the  dull  region  ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, the  simple,  short,  blowing  character 
distinct  from  tlie  rasjjing  or  expansive 
bruit  which  would  most  likely  accompany 
an  aneurism  of  similar  superficial  dimen- 
sions. In  cases  of  tumor  growing  from 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  the  heart 
pressed  against  the  sternum  may  yield  to 
the  ear  a  very  peculiar  sensation,  analo- 
gous to  that  experienced  by  the  hand  when 
laid  upon  a  struggling  bird.  In  an  ob- 
scure case  which  came  under  my  notice 
three  years  ago,  the  presence  of  this  sign, 
together  with  displacement  of  the  apex 
towards  the  ensiform  cartilage,  enabled 
me  correctly  to  surmise  the  nature  of  the 
case  before  any  other  positive  sign  could 
be  detected.  The  pericardium  and  the 
heart,  more  particularly  one  of  the  auri- 
cles, very  often  become  involved  in  the 
growth,  and  a  cardiac  murnntr  or  friction 
sonnd  may  thus  be  given  rise  to. 

The  respiration  is  commonly  bronchial 
over  the  tumor,  or  it  may  have  a  stridu- 
lous  or  sibilant  character.  Stridor  is  less 
common  than  in  aneurism,  and  for  the 
reason  before  named,  tliat  growths  tend 
to  occlude  rather  than  compress  the  tubes 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  The 
observation  of  very  well  marked  stridor 
has  so  often  led  me  carefully  to  examine 
for  a  tumor  which  has  proved  not  to  exist, 
that  the  sign  has,  for  me  at  least,  lost 
much  of  the  value  often  ascribed  to  it. 
Still  it  would  not  be  safe  to  disregard  it, 
especially  when  localized  at  one  part  of 
the  chest.  When  the  growth,  however, 
occupies  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  is 
of  considerable  thickness,  no  respiratoi-y 
sound  may  be  audible  over  it,  more  or 
less  bronchial  respiration  and  rales  being 
heard  in  the  outer  subclavicular  regions. 
It  is  indeed  in  parts  of  the  chest  distant 
from  the  tumor  in  the  mediastinum  that 
we  often  get  auscultatory  signs  most  sug- 
gestive of  its  presence,  e.  g.  there  may  be 
observed  at  one  base  marked  feebleness 
of  respiration,  amounting  to  a  mere  mus- 
cular struggle  without  any  accompanying 
respiratory  sound,  yet  the  percussion  dul- 
ness  is  perhaps  little  if  at  all  impaired, 


quite  insufficiently  so  for  effusion  ;  there 
is  no  aigophony,  the  vocal  resonance  is 
diminished,  or  altogether  ammlled.  On 
the  oi)posite  side  the  respiralory  murmur 
is  normal  or  exaggerated.  ll(;ie  is  a 
grouping  of  signs  very  confirmatory  of  a 
tumor  compressing  or  obliterating  a  n>ain 
bronchus. 

When  the  dulness  extends  from  the 
mediastinum  over  one  side  of  the  chest, 
it  is  accompanied  by  enfeebled  or  even 
annulled  respiration,  and  we  may  have 
many  of  the  signs  most  significant  of  fluid 
effusion  into  tlie  pleura— displacement  of 
heart  dulness,  aljsence  of  respiration,  and 
even  of  vocal  fremitus,  with  enlargement 
of  the  side.  The  diagnosis  between  the 
two  is  only  made  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  without  puncture  of  the  chest,  is  often 
indeed  impossible.  In  this  ,  dilemma, 
however,  attentive  auscultation  Avill  often 
discover  here  and  there  over  the  affected 
side  a  slight  grating/riciton  sound,  a  sign 
which  becomes  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, showing  the  pleural  surfaces  still  to 
be  in  apposition. 

Moist  rhonchi — mucous  or  gurgling 
rales— are  never  to  be  heard  in  any 
abundance  over  the  dull  region,  as  would 
be  almost  inevitably  the  case  in  any  simi- 
lar extent  of  consolidation  from  scrofulous 
disease. 

This  remark  is  not  the  less  true  al- 
though after  death  we  do  occasionally  find 
softened  patches  in  a  lung  which  has  be- 
come invaded  by  a  growth,  the  softening 
having  as  a  rule  been  preceded  hy  oblite- 
ration of  the  bronchi  leading  to  them,  so 
that  they  yield  no  sign  during  life.  In- 
deed, on  making  a  section  of  a  lung  whose 
root  has  been  invaded  by  a  tumor,  we 
frequently  find  a  striking  appearance  as 
of  multiple  abscesses  dispersed  through 
the  organ,  and  the  condition  has  been  re- 
2ieatedly  so  described.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, these  "abscesses"  are  generally 
nothing  more  than  bronchial  tubes  which 
have  become  enormously  distended  with 
secretion  in  consequence  of  obstruction  at 
the  main  bronchus,  collapse  and  slow  in- 
flammation of  the  surrounding  pulmonary 
tissue  being  also  present.  The  distended 
tubes,  witir  their  opaque  contents,  shine 
through  the  pleural  surface  of  tlie  lung  as 
3'ellow  spots,  giving  to  it  a  remarkable 
appearance.  No  doubt  some  of  the  alveoli 
become  filled  and  yield  before  the  accu- 
mulating pressure  of  the  bronchial  secre- 
tion. Sir  George  Burrows  many  years 
ago  related,  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  lunp 
in  wliich  the  right  bronchus  was  ob- 
structed, and  some  bronchial  tubes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  lower  lobe  "when  cut 
across  were  found  distended  with  thick, 
yellow,  tenacious  pus,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  small  abscesses."  A  typical  case 
of  the  kind,  too,  is  described  by  my  col- 
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Icao-ue,  Dr.  C.  T.  Williams,  in  the  twentj^- 
fourth  volume  of  the  Pathological  Trans- 
actions, and  I  have  seen  otlier  instances, 
the  most  remarkable  one  being  from  a 
case  of  aneurism  compressing  the  left 
bronchus,  of  which  I  made  the  autopsy  in 
July,  187U.  An  extract  from  my  note- 
book states  as  follows  :— "  Left  lung  very 
large,  consolidated  tlu-oughout.  Bron- 
chial tubes  much  congested  and  dilated, 
many  presenting  terminal  dilatations, 
filled  with  muco-purulent  secretion.  Lung 
studded  tln-oughout  with  nodules  of  yellow 
pneumonia,  having  for  their  centres  bron- 
ciiial  tubes  which  exude  their  secretion  on 
pressure.  Surrounding  these  nodules  the 
tissue  is  in  a  condition  of  gelatinous  pneu- 
monia, so  that  the  total  result  is  a  solid 
lung.  Some  of  the  broncho-pneumonic 
centres  have  broken  down  into  small  cavi- 
ties filled  with  muco-purulent  fluid. 
Eight  lung  healthy,  but  in  a  state  of 
active  congestion. 

Dr.  Budd'  regards  the  secondary  in- 
flammatory changes— thickening  and  ad- 
hesion of  pleura,  and  inflammatory  de- 
struction of  lung — that  occur  in  a  lung 
whose  root  is  invaded  by  cancer  as  due, 
not  to  irritation  of  the  invading  new 
growth,  for  cancer  per  se  has  little  ten- 
dency directly  to  cause  inflammation  of 
the  surrounding  parts,  nor  for  the  most 
part  to  obstruc'tion  of  veins  and  arteries 
(pulmonary  and  Ijrouchial)  which  might 
cause  gangrene  or  atrophy  of  the  lung, 
but  he  thinks  that  these  changes  result 
"from  the  tumor  involving  and  destroy- 
ing all  or  a  great  part  of  the  nerves  with 
which  the  several  tissues  are  furnished." 
In  one  of  liis  cases  Dr.  Budd  regards  the 
pericarditis  present  as  due  to  the  same 
cause.    I  have  seen  one  case  to  which 
this  explanation  might  very  well  apply. 
It  was  one  that  occurred  at  the  Brompton 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pollock  in 
1868,  in  which  there  was  found  after 
death  a  tumor  invading  the  left  lung  from 
its  root  to  about  one-third  of  its  extent, 
the  rest  of  the  lung  being  shrunken  from 
inflammatory  softening  ;  encroaching  upon 
the  summit  and  also  upon  the  base  were 
found  two  pleural  cavities  occupied  by 
purulent  fluid  :  the  left  main  bronchus 
was  almost,  but  not  quite,  obliterated  by 
the  growth.  It  is  readily  conceivable  that 
partial  destruction    of  the  pulmonary 
nerves  may,  by  lowering  the  vitality  of 
the  lung,  render  it  more  liable  to  the  oc- 
currence of  inflammatory  changes,  and 
that  complete  destruction  of  these  nerves 
at  their  origin  might  directly  induce  in- 
flammatory destruction  of  the  organ.  In 
the  main,  however,  I  should  feel  disposed 
to  regard  the  mechanical  obstruction  at 
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the  main  bronchus  as  being,  in  most 
cases,  sufficient  to  account  for  such  sec- 
ondary' lesions  as  we  liiul.  In  some  of 
the  cases  wliicli  I  have  quoted  the  secre- 
tion from  the  bronchial  membranes  went 
on  with  a  vigor  undiminished  by  any  im- 
pairment of  nervous  influence,  and  the 
pneumonic  changes  present  were,  appa- 
rently, directly  due  to  obstruction  to  the 
escape  of  this  secretion.  It  is  very  possi- 
ble that  i)ressure  upon  the  nerves  may 
give  rise  to  muscular  paralysis  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Bennett,  without  affecting  their  secreting 
power. 

Diagnosis. — In  relating  the  symptoms 
and  signs  of  mediastinal  tumors  in  the 
present  chapter  and  in  the  succeeding 
section  on  aneurism,  much  has  been  said 
incidentally  respecting  tlie  diagnosis  of 
these  tumors  irom  other  diseases.  We 
have  still,  however,  to  summarize  and  dis- 
cuss the  most  important  difiiculties  tliat 
may  arise  in  the  way  of  diagnosis.  These 
difficulties  vary  somewhat,  according  as  " 
the  disease  is  (a)  purely  mediastinal,  or 
(&)  involves  the  lungs  secondarily. 

(a)  Growths  which  are  purely  or  mainly 
mediastinal  may  closely  simulate  aneu- 
rism. The  following  are  the  chief  con- 
Biderations  which  would  tend  to  decide 
the  question  in  favor  of  the  tumor  being 
a  morbid  growth  : — 

The  age  of  the  patient  being  under  25. 

The  presence  or  history  of  tumors  else- 
where. 

The  absence  of  marked  disease  of  the 
vessels. 

The  absence  of  chaTacteristic  pulsation 
or  bruit,  especially  when  combined  with 

The  presence  of  local  venous  engorge- 
ment, and 

Extensive  area  of  superficial  dulness. 

"Extensive  area  of  dulness  must  in 
aneurism  mean  a  large  sac,  and  with  such 
a  large  tumor  we  should  almost  inevitably 
get  marked  expansile  pulsation.  Again, 
aneurismal  sacs,  before  they  produce  ex- 
tensive dulness  of  any  portion  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chest,  point,  as  it  were,  in 
some  particular  direction,  becoming  dis- 
tiuctly  prominent  and  producing  an  ec- 
centric motion  around  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thoracic  parietes  being  ab- 
sorbed, or  yielding  at  the  point  of  greatest 
pressure.'" 

In  the  early  stages,  however,  of  the 
disease,  it  may  be  extremely  difficult, 
nay,  impossible,  to  make  the  diagnosis 
with  certainty.  We  must  duly  consider 
and  weigh  the  probabilities  in  each  case, 
there  being  no  further  rules  of  sutflcicnt 
general  value  to  be  worthy  of  mentiou 
here. 


'  Graves'  Clinical  Lectures,  1848. 
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ON  MEDIASTINAL  TUMORS. 


Mediastinal  uhscess  is  very  rare,  at  least 
of  such  iliiiuiiisions  as  to  «inuilate  tuiiuir. 
Such  an  aHi!ctioii  would  ussually  be  accoui- 
pauiecl  with  HcrofulouH  ahscesHcs 
wherc,  and  probably  with  hectic  synip- 
touis. 

Sub-sternal  thickening  may  cause  many 
of  the  signs  of  tun)or,  particularly  when 
associated,  as  in  one  case  which  has  been 
for  some  time  under  my  notice,  with 
(fsophagcal  spasm.  The  ellect  of  treat- 
ment (antisyphilitic)  upon  such  cases  soon 
discovers  their  real  nalurc!. 

A  variety  of  clu-onic  pericarditis  has 
been  described  by  Prof.  Kussmaul '  under 
tile  name  of  culloits  nifxlia.slino-2jcrimrdit!s, 
in  which  the  pericardium  becomes  greatly 
thickened  and  its  cavity  completely  oblit- 
erated by  the  tough  products  of  a  chronic 
intlanmiation,  which,  moreover,  extends 
to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastinum, 
indurating  it  and  surrounding  the  great 
vessels  with  a  contractile  tissue  which 
constricts  and  distorts  them.  The  in- 
creased mediastinal  dulness  and  other 
signs  attendant  upon  this  condition  closely 
simulate  those  of  tumor,  but  Kussmaul 
states  that  there  are  two  signs  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  lesion, — viz.,  a  com- 
plete, or  almost  complete,  failure  of  the 
radial  pulse  during  inspiration,  and, 
simultaneously,  visible  swelling  of  the 
great  veins  of  the  neck  instead  of  the 
collapse  that  usually  takes  place  during 
this  portion  of  the  respiratory  act.  Ad- 
hesion of  the  great  vessels  to  the  sternum, 
either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  pericardium,  is  supposed  to  account 
for  these  phenomena. 

Certain  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which 
clu'onic  disease  at  one  apex  has  led  to 
exposure  of  the  mediastinum  from  retrac- 
tion of  the  margin  of  the  lung  on  one  side, 
may  be  mistaken  for  mediastinal  disease. 
Such  eases,  however,  especially  some 
cases  of  so-called  senile  phthisis,  are  more 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  cancer  of  the 
lung  or  with  aneurism.  They  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

(1))  A  mediastinal  growth  secondarily 
invading  the  lung  on  one  side  may  pre- 
sent more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  diag- 
nosis than  one  more  strictly  confined  to 
its  original  site.  Deeply  seated,  invading 
the  lung  at  its  hilus,  and,  as  it  were, 
functionally  choking  it,  such  a  tumor 
may  simulate  chronic  pneumonia,  local  or 
general  rmpi/ema,  or  aneurism  of  the  de- 
scending aorta. 

The  close  resemblance  between  certain 
cases  of  mediastinal  growth  spreading 
through  a  lung  and  effusion  into  the 


'  Berliner  klinischc  Wochensclirift,  1873, 
Nos.  37,  38,  and  39.  An  abstract  of  tliofo 
pnpers  is  given  hy  Dr.  M.  Brnoi*  in  the  Medi- 
cal Record  for  December  17tli,  1873. 


[  pleura  has  already  been  referred  to. 

!  The  .signs  in  favor  of  tumor  njay  be  thus 
sunnnarized  : — 

I  1.  An  unconformity  of  increased  meas- 
urements to  those  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  fluid  accunuilation. 

•2.  Tlie  presence  of  large  tortuous  veins 
and  a-dema  of  ui)per  exlremities  or  head. 

;i.  iJulnchs  marked  al  the  mediastinal 
region  becoming  less  uniform  in  tone  and 
firmnes.s  at  the  circumferential  parts  of 
the  chest,  wh(!re  i)atche.H  of  resonance 
may  be  found  which  could  liardly  coexist 
with  fluid. 

4.  Tiie  loud  transmission  of  the  heart's 
sounds  (Walshe). 

5.  The  detection  of  pleuritic  friction- 
sound  over  parts  dull  on  percussion.  (It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  may  be 
some  effusion  which  has  supervened  upon 
the  mediastinal  disease,  and  that  this 
effusion  may  be  general  or  limited. ) 

G.  Ilsemoptysis  or  "currant-jelly"  ex- 
pectoration would  negative  tlie  disease 
being  one  simply  of  effusion. 

7.  The  presence  of  the  signs  of  pressure 
upon  central  parts  (Walshe). 

This  last-named  consideration  is  cer- 
tainly of  value,  but  it  may  mislead  ;  e.  g., 
I  have  myself  seen  two  instances  in  which 
considerable  effusion  into  the  pleura  has 
been  attended  with  that  peculiar  laryn- 
geal cough  and  husky  voice  which  I  re- 
garded as  significant  of  tumor  in  addition 
to  the  effusiou,  and  -which  in  one  case  led 
others  of  great  experience  also  into  the 
same  error.  These  signs  both,  however, 
disappeared  after  the  removal  of  a  large 
quantity  of  purulent  fluid.  Another 
pressure  sign  I  have  seen  exemplified  in  a 
case  of  simple  effusion,  which  might  sug- 
gest some  associated  mediastinaf  tumor, 
though  more  probably  of  aneurismal  than 
malignant  kind,  viz.,  increased  size,  tor- 
tuosity, and  throbbing  of  the  radial  and 
brachial  arteries  on  the  affected  side.  The 
case  was  under  the  care  of  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Tatham,  and  the  best  conclusion  we 
could  come  to  was  that  the  phenomenon 
was  due  to  hardening  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  vessels  from  increased  resistance  to 
circulation  through  them,  in  consequence 
of  impediment  to  venous  return  from  the 
limb.  There  was  no  oedema  of  the  limb, 
however,  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  the  thickening  remained  ;  no  sign  or 
symptom  of  tumor  has  since  occurred. 

8.  In  all  cases  of  doubt,  and  when  the 
dyspnoea  is  at  all  urgent,  an  exploratory 
trocar  should  be  inserted. 

Cases  of  mediastinal  growth  invading 
the  lung  from  its  root  have  often  been 
mistaken  for  chronic  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Walshe  lays  stress  upon  the  follow- 
ing signs  as  distinguishing  tumors  from 
chronic  exudative  pneumonia  : — ' 
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1.  A  tendency  to  inci'ease  instead  of 
diniiaution  of  bulk  of  the  allected  side. 
•2.  Implication  of  the  mediasLiniun. 

3.  The  more  serious  change  iu  tlie  re- 
sults of  percussion. 

4.  Emaciation  is  of  earlier  appearance 
and  more  marked  in  chronic  pneumonia 
than  in  tumor. 

5.  Dyspnuja  out  of  proportion  to  extent 
of  consolidation  favors  the  diagnosis  of 
tumor. 

These  five  signs  would  be  of  equal 
value  in  distinguishing  between  chronic 
pneumonia  in  its  less  restricted  sense  of 
chronic  inflammatory  consolidation  of  the 
lung  affecting  the  lower  lobe,  and  medi- 
astinal growths  secondarily  affecting  the 
lung.  t)i\  Walshe  gives  three  further 
distinctions,  viz.  : — 

(5.  The  failure  or  disappearance  of  vocal 
fremitus,  which  remains  in  chronic  pneu- 
monia ; 

7.  The  different  characters  of  respira- 
tion in  the  two  diseases  ; 

8.  The  presence  of  hsBmoptysis  and  red 
jelly-like  expectoration  which  never  occur 
in  chronic  pneumonia.  These  do  not, 
however,  help  us  in  eliminating  those 
cln-onic  basic  consolidations  which  do  not 
clear  up,  and  which  are  therefore  most 
apt  to  come  before  us  for  diagnosis  from 
tumor.  I  have  for  instance  so  repeatedly 
seen  cases  of  chronic  pneumonia  in  which 
from  great  thickening  of  the  adherent 
pleura  the  vocal  fremitus  has  been  much 
deadened  or  almost  annulled,  that  I  can- 
not but  regard  the  distinction  jSTo.  G  as 
apt  to  mislead.  The  respiration,  too,  in 
such  cases  is  remarkably  feeble.  The  di- 
agnosis would,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  cleared  up  in  favor  of  tumor  by  finding 
with  these  signs  tolerably  limited  to  tlie 
lower  lobe  the  heart  displaced  toioards  the 
opposite  side. 

I  have  had  also  ivnder  my  observation 
for  some  years  a  patient  with  consolida- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  right  lung  who  has 
had  decided  haemoptysis  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  two  years  ago  he  expectorated 
a  currant-jelly-like  sputa  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously for  nearly  three  months,  which 
induced  me  several  times  to  seek  carefully 
for  signs  of  malignant  disease,  but  without 
result;  and  the  patient  is  now  greatly 
better,  all  symptoms  being  in  abeyance. 
My  own  experience  would  indeed  lead  me 
to  say  that  hajmoptysis  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon in  chronic  basic  pneumonia. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  growth 
froni  aneurism  compressing  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  setting  up  in  it  secondary  in- 
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flammatory  disease,  we  must  have  regard 
to  the  distinctions  to  be  laid  down  between 
tumor  and  aneurism,  lltemoptysis  would 
by  no  means  necessarily  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  tumor. 

In  endeavoring  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  growth  which 
we  have  ascertained  to  be  present  in  the 
mediastinum,  an  inquiry  so  fiir  as  we  at 
present  know  of  no  great  practical  impor- 
tance, we  may  bear  a  few  general  facts  la 
mind. 

1.  If  the  disease  be  primary  in  the  me- 
diastinum, it  will  be  almost  certainly 
lymphoma. 

2.  The  younger  the  patient  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  of  Uiis  nature. 

3.  The  presence  of  enlarged  movable 
glands  in  the  neck,  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  (which  may  suppurate,  l)ut  do 
not  ulcerate)  are  also  favorable  to  the  di- 
agnosis of  lymphoma. 

4.  If  the  disease  be  secondary  to  a 
growth  elsewhere,  it  will  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  primary  disease,  or  allied  to 
it  within  the  range  of  pathological  varia- 
tion, e. .  g.  If  the  disease  makes  its  ap- 
pearance subsequently  to  a  limb  having 
been  removed,  or  a  joint  resected  for  a 
malignant  growth,  we  may  feel  confident 
that  it  is  one  of  the  sarcomata,  either  soft 
oval  or  spindle  cell,  or  osteo-sarcoma,  or 
enchondroma.  If  a  fixed,  nodulated, 
hard  tumor  were  present  in  the  neck  or 
had  been  removed  from  the  breast,  we 
might  expect  the  disease  in  the  mediasti- 
num to  be  cancei'ous. 

5.  So  far  as  invasion  of  the  lung  goes, 
this  feature  is  common  to  all  these  growths. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  unfortu- 
nately in  all  these  cases  at  present  equally 
fatal.  But  we  cannot  say  whether  in  the 
case  of  lymphoma  some  remedy  may  not 
hereafter  be  found  to  exercise  some  con- 
trol over  the  growth.  The  duration  varies 
according  to  the  parts  involved  by  the 
tumor,  it  is  rarely  greater  than  a  few 
months. 

TreatjNIENT. — There  is  no  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  these  diseases,  save  to 
combat  so  far  as  is  possible  such  symp- 
toms as  pain,  restlessness,  anoemia,  &c. 
By  attending  to  these  points  and  to  the 
digestion,  by  local  depletions  when  indi- 
cated, or  in  the  case  of  complication  with 
hydrothorax,  by  tapping,  the  lives  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  from  these  dire  mala- 
dies may  be  certainly  prolonged  and  ren- 
dered more  endm'able. 
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THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  AOETA. 

By  K.  Douglas  Powell,  M.D.,  F.il.C.P. 


In  the  ensuiuG:  articles,  the  term  "tho- 
racic aorta"  will  be  used  inclusively  as 
applying  to  that  portion  of  the  main  ar- 
terial trunk  which  is  contained  within 
the  tliorax,  having  its  origin  at  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  escaping 
through  the  diaphragm  to  become  con- 
tinuous with  the  abdominal  aorta  at  the 
level  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  In  its 
passage  from  the  ventricle  to  the  left  side 
of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  the  aorta  de- 
scribes a  somewhat  twisted  curve,  and 
this  arch  of  the  aorta  is  divided  for  con- 
venience of  anatomical  description  into 
an  ascending,  a  transverse,  and  a  de- 
scending portion.  That  portion  of  the 
vessel  extending  between  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra  and  the  diaphragm,  to  which  the 
term  thoracic  vertebra  is  sometimes  ex- 
clusively applied,  is  betler  described  as 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

The  function  of  the  aorta— that  of  re- 
ceiving and  distributing,  in  more  equable 
currents,  and  with  the  least  possiljle  con- 
version of  motive  force,  the  blood  impelled 
into  it  with  each  systole  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle— is  mainly  performed  by  the  arch, 
and  for  the  most  part  mechanically,  by 
virtue  of  its  being  a  curved  elastic  tube 
furnished  with  appropriate  valves.  But 
the  anatomical  structure  of  its  walls,  the 
organic  muscular  fibre  tliey  contain,  and 
the  phenomena  occasionally  witnessed  in 
disease,  forbid  our  regarding  the  Avhole 
function  of  the  aorta  as  being  quite  so 
simply  discharged.  We  have  organic 
muscular  fibre  nowhere  else  in  the  l)ody 
save  where  tlie  property  of  muscle  is  ap- 
preciably exercised,  at  least  to  tliat  ill- 
dcfmcd  extent  which  we  characterize  by 


the  term  tonicity.  It  is  by  the  local  depri- 
vation of  this  unobtrusive  form  of  mus- 
cular activity  through  nervous  agency 
that  we  maj'  most  reasonably  explain 
those  violent  aortic  pulsations  which  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  nervous  people  ; 
and  no  doulit  mental  depression  and  anx- 
iety exert  largely  through  this  means 
what  influence  they  have  In  predisposing 
to  aortic  aneurism. 


Aortitis. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  aorta,  in  the 
sense  of  an  acute  exudative  inflanunation, 
is  a  disease  of  xevy  doubtful,  if  not  im- 
possible, occurrence.  Professor  Lebert,' 
after  detailing  the  symptoms  that  liave 
been  ascribed  to  the  disease  by  Frank, 
Bizot,  and  others,  confessed  that,  in  the 
course  of  twentj-  years'  experience,  he 
has  not  seen  one  case,  either  clinically  or 
anatomically,  corresponding  to  it.  Pro- 
fessor Rindlleisch^  observes  that,  "apart 
from  thrombotic  arteritis  and  phlebitis, 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  walls  of  the  vessels," 
save,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain,  in  so  far 
as  their  external  coats,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  general  connective 
tissue,  may  partake  in  any  contiguous  in- 
flammation.    But  even  in  this  partial 

'  Vircliow's  Hanfllnicli  der  spec.  P.ith., 
Krankheiten  der  Blut-  und  Lympli-gcfasse, 
1855. 

*  Patholofjical  Histology,  vol.  1.  p.  24!),  Dr. 
Baxter'.s  translation  for  Sydenham  Society, 
1872. 
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manner  the  aorta  is  very  slow  to  share  m 
sS  processes,  and  when  it  does  so  the 
uSam.nation  is  very  cln-onic  and  hmited, 
^ivin>r  i-ise  to  no  special  symptoms. 
°  OiAhe  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  de- 
nied that  such  a  disease  as  acute  uiflam- 
mation  may  aftect  those  portions  of  the 
walls  of  the  aorta  which  are  vascular  m 
U  e  usual  way,  and  involve  the  non-vas- 
c^ar '^r  o^o'at  in  an  irritative  and  dis- 
orderly cell  proliferation,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  acute  inriammation  affects 
such  tissues.    Such  cases  have  no  ,  how- 
ever vet  been  distinguished  by  definite 
clinical  symptoms.     The  very  striking 
Ss  of  aortitis  related  by  Dr  (now  Sir 
Dominic)  Corrigan,  in  the  Dubhn  Medical 
Journal  for  1838,  would,  in  the  light  of  a 
newer  pathology,  be  regarded  as  exam- 
ples of  atheroma  of  the  vessel  running  a 
rather  rapid  course.'  The  case  which  most 
nearly  perhaps  of  any  on  record  presented 
the  svmptoms  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  acute  aortitis-viz.,  fever,  rigors  tu- 
multuous action  of  heart,  with  intense 
and  painful  throbbing  of  the  aorta,  and 
emboUc  infarction  of  distant  or^ans-is 
that  related  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the  Medi- 
co-Chirurgical  Transactions."  vol.  xlvu. 
p  129  in  which  he  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote consolidation  of  an  aortic  aneurism 
that  was  rapidly  making  its  way  through 
the  thoracic  parietes,  by  the  insertion 
into  it  of  numerous  coils  of  fine  iron  wire, 
but  after  death  the  inflammatioa  was 


found  to  be  confined  to  a  secondary  sac  of 
the  aneurism  which  had  perforated  the 
clicst-wall.     In  a  remarkable  case  re- 
corded  by  Dr.  Parkes  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  February,  1850,  tliere 
was  post-mortem  evidence  of  recent  in- 
flammatory disease,  affecting  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  descending  aorta,  which,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  have  supervened  upon 
disease  of  old  standing  which  had  doubt- 
less much  modified  the  anatomy  of  the 
walls  of  the  artery  and  the  ultimate  dis- 
tribution of  its  nutritive  vessels.  The  dis- 
ease in  this  case  was  not  attended  witli  any 
characteristic  symptoms  during  life,  the 
absence  of  which  might,  however,  have 
been  due  to  the  almost  insensible  condition 
of  the  patient  while  under  observation. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  fur- 
ther upon  a  disease  of  the  existence  of 
which,  as  a  primary  affection,  there  is,  we 
think  it  may  be  said,  as  yet  no  sufficient 
clinical  or  post-mortem  evidence. 


Aortic  Endarteritis,  Atheroma. 

The  inflammatory  process  by  which  the 
aorta  is  commonly  aflected  is  necessarily 
of  a  slower  kind  from  its  attacking  pri- 
marily a  non-vascular  tissue— the  internal 
coat  of  the  vessel.  It  consists  essentially 
of  proliferation  of  the  cell  elements  of  this 
coat,  commencing  in  its  deeper  layers  and 


[Fig.  124. 


Atheroma  of  the  Aorta.-Showing  the  cellnlar  infll  ration  of  t^^*  'J^Vfuu/d^ 
consequent  internal  bulging  of  the  vessel.    The  new  tissue  has  undergone  more  or  1°^^ /'^''f  ""^.^fof  vessel. 
There  is  also  soiuo  cellular  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat.    <.  internal,  m.  middle,  e.  external  coal  oi 
X  50,  reduced  J.  (Green.)] 


extending  sooner  or  later  to  the  middle 
and  external  tissues. 

'  The  cases  described  by  Norman  Chevers, 
Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  1841,  are  so  difficult  to 
recognize  in  accordance  with  the  pathology  of 
the  present  day,  and  so  complicated  with 
otlicr  diseases,  as  to  be  useless  for  clinical 
illustration. 


The  pathology  of  this  process  is  mimitely 
described  in  another  article  its  ettects 
upon  the  walls  of  the  aorta- which  are 
spoken  of  collectively  as  atheroma— may 
be  referred  to  in  three  stages  or  degre^es— 
(1)  patchy  thickening,  with  some  sotten- 
in*^,  mainly  affecting  the  inner  coat,  un- 
ev^nness  of  the  inner  surface  fl'"''!"- 
ished  elasticity  of  the  vessel ;  ( 2)  tatty 
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degeneration  of  the  affected  tissues,  fibroid 
tliicivcning  of  tiie  wliole  vessel  wall ;  (ij) 
crumbling  down,  or  iuliltraLion  wiLli  cal- 
careous salts,  of  the  degenei-ated  internal 
or  middle  coat ;  great  consequent  rough- 
ening of  the  iinier  surface  of  the  aorta,  and 
increased  brittleness  ol'  the  vessel. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  aortic  endar- 
teritis tiiere  is  sometimes  narrowing  of  the 
calibre  of  the  vessel  from  the  intrusion  of 
its  thickened  walls  ;  but  dilatation  almost 
alwavs  takes  i)lace  later  on  in  tlie  disease. 
The  later  stages  of  atheroma,softening,and 
calcification, arc  little  more  than  the  elfects 
of  imbibition  and  chemical  change  acting 
upon  a  part  which  has  lost  its  vitalitj'. 

Atheroma  may  then  be  defined  as  de- 
generation of  the  coats  of  the  aorta,  the 
result  mostconnnonly  of  ])receding  inilam- 
matory  change  (endarteritis),  but,  it  must 
be  added,  sometimes  occurring  primarily 
as  fatty  transformation  from  senile  decay. 

The  seat  of  tiie  disease  Is  most  commonly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  and 
■this  is  the  portion  most  aficcted  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  other  parts  of  the 
vessel  are  involved.  Moreover,  we  can 
rarely  obtain  clinical  evidence  of  atheroma 
affecting  the  aorta  beyond  its  ascending  or 
transverse  portion, 

ETIOI.OGY. — It  is  of  some  importance 
clinically  to  bear  in  mind  respecting  the 
pathology  of  atheroma,  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  that  the  slow  inllamma- 
tory  changes  whicli  lead  to  its  production 
are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  of  a  de- 
generative kind  from  the  first — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  associated  with  some  con- 
stitutional cachexia  or  with  senility. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
occurs  in  earlier  life,  and  apparently  as 
the  result  simply  of  undue  arterial  strain, 
there  may  usually  be  strongly  suspected 
some  antecedent  impairment  of  nutrition 
to  account  for  that  sensitiveness  or  want 
of  resilience  to  strain  which  leads  to  the 
setting  up  of  atheroma. 

It  has,  however,  been  sho-^vn  very  clearly 
by  the  clinical  observations  of  Dr.  Clifford 
Allbutt  and  Mr.  Mj^ers,  and  the  patholo- 
gical inquiries  of  Dr.  Moxon  and  others, 
that  aortic  atheroma  is  particularly  com- 
mon among  tiiose  who  are  engaged  in  oc- 
cupations of  a  constantly  laborious  kind — 
strikers,  bargemen,  those  who  work  heavy 
pumps,  <fec.;  and  Dr.  Allbutt  regards  daily 
continued  heavy  labor  as  nuich  moi'e  effi- 
cacious in  producing  this  result  than  inter- 
mittent toil  of  even  a  more  severe  kind, 
such  as  the  athletic  sports  of  the  higher 
classes  ;  but  he  also  lays  stress  upon  his 
opinion  that  depressing  circumstances  of 
life,  bad  air  and  food,  greatly  favor  athe- 
roma arising  from  strain." 


'  On  Overwork  and  Strain  of  the  Heart, 
and  Aorta, 


Rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  and  kidney 
diseases  are  the  maladies  most  predispos- 
ing to  atheroma.  Intemperance  and 
hereditary  tendency  hasten  its  appear- 
ance. Of  senile  changes,  atheroma  is  one 
of  the  most  constant,  but  it  only  rarely 
comes  under  our  clinical  olj.servation, 
from  the  diminishing  activity  and  vigor 
of  the  circidation  with  advancing  age  i\  n- 
dering  the  results  of  atheromatous  change 
in  the  aorta  less  likely  to  manifest  them- 
selves, 

Mr,  Francis  II,  Welch  of  Netley  has  in 
a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London  (1870)  con- 
tended that  nodular  disease  of  the  aorta 
(endarteritis)  is  one  of  tiie  most  frequent 
internal  lesions  of  the  syphilitic  virus  and 
also  one  of  the  earliest  produced— a  view 
supported  by  some  high  militarv  authori- 
ties. Mr.  Welch  found  that  out  of  56 
cases  of  syphilis  terminating  fatally  from 
specific  lesions  GO-7  per  cent,  showed 
aortic  nodulations.  Again  of  34  cases 
dead  of  aortic  aneurism  50  per  cent,  at 
least  were  strongly  infected  with  .syphilis. 
Mr,  Welch's  important  paper  did  not  pass 
without  criticism,  and  it  will  no  doubi  do 
much  to  hasten  the  solution  of  a  very 
complex  question  as  to  the  real  potency  of 
syphilis  in  developing  atheroma.  The 
main  issue  rests  upon  what  is  regarded  as 
evidence  of  syphilis  both  during  life  and 
after  death. 

Symptoms  akd  Physical  Signs, — 
The  symptoms  of  atheromatous  change  in 
the  aorta  are  always  obscure  ;  and  exten- 
sive disease  may  exist  without  any  symp- 
toms being  complained  of ;  nor  on  the 
most  minutely  careful  physical  examina- 
tion can  Ave  in  all  cases  assert  that  there 
is  or  is  not  atheromatous  disease  of  the 
main  vessel  present.  The  secondary  re- 
sults of  atheroma  are,  in  the  first  place, 
mechanical — viz,,  dilatation,  aneurism  or 
rupture  of  the  vessel,  or  embolism  from 
tlie  conveyance  of  masses  of  fibrine  which 
have  been  entangled  by  the  roughened 
surfaces  to  distant  parts  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  such  secoudar}'  phenomena  begin 
to  arise  that  symptoms  or  signs  of  disease 
present  themselves.  Our  object  must  then 
be  to  discover,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, the  commencing  secondary  conse- 
quences of  atheroma,  so  as  to  be  on  our 
guard,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  against  their 
further  extension. 

Attacks  of  angina  or  of  palpitation,  oc- 
curring independent!}'  of  effort,  but  readily 
brought  on  by  exertion,  are  suggestive  of 
this  form  of  the  disease  ;  but  it  as  often 
happens  that  some  casual  symptom 
which,  so  far  as  symptoms  are  yet  classi- 
fied, might  mean  anything  or  "d3fspep- 
sia,"  in  the  man  before  us  directs  our 
attention  to  the  heart.  The  patient  is  of 
an  age  at  or  beyond  that  of  middle  life, 
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which  is  in  favor  of  the  probabihty  that 
siich  cardiac  attacks  may  be  dependent 
upon  dyspepsia  (or,  in  tlie  case  of  women, 
climactede  hysteria)  and  the  l^-esence  or 
absence  of  these  conditions  mnst  ot  couise 
be  carefully  ascertained  ;  but  then  exist- 
ence must  not  be  regarded  as  suflicient  to 
exclude  the  graver  malady,  tor  they  tie- 
quently  coexist  with  and  complicate  aortic 
disease  Tliere  is  nothing  characteristic 
in  the  appearance  of  the  patient ;  lie  may 
be  thin  and  cachectic  looking,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  but  whether  his  appearance  sug- 
crests  such  questions  or  not,  rheumatism 
Sout,  syphilis,  and  intemperance  should 
be  inquired  for,  and  the  urine  repeatedly 
examined  for  albumen  or  morbid  deposits 
On  examination,  the  radial  and  brachial 
arteries  will  commonly  bo  found  more 
rif'id  and  inelastic  than  natural. 

Althouo-h  during  an  attack  of  dyspnoea 
the  heart'^s  action  is  tumultuous  and  the 
pulse  alarmingly  irregular,  yet  at  the 
time  the  patient  comes  under  observation 
the  cardiac  movements  may  be  quite 
steady,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  inter- 
mission, there  is  some  evidence  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  (increased  im- 
pulse"with  muffled  sound),  and  perhaps 
nothinp-  else  can  be  discovered;  from 
these  patients  being  big-chested  and  more 
or  less  emphysematous,  it  is  also  some- 
times difficult  to  judge  of  the  cardiac  hy- 
pertrophy. In  more  marked  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  with  indistinctness  of  the 
first' sound,  accentuation  of  the  second 


be  some  duhiess  over  the  aortic  region, 
and  some  pulsation— rather  Happing  than 
thrusting— may  be  felt  by  the  finger  at 
the  second  interspace  close  to  the  ster- 
num.   The  bruit  becomes  more  distinct, 
sometimes  very  rough  and  accompanied 
by  fremitus,  when  calcareous  degenera- 
tion may  be  presumed  to  be  present.  The 
dyspnoea  increases,  and  the  anginal  at- 
tacks may  become  more  frequent  and  se- 
vere ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
disappear  ;  but  palpitation  is  always  more 
persistent.    The  symptoms  of  embolism 
may  now  come  on,  among  which  hemi- 
plet^ia,  rigors  and  hccmaturia,  superficial 
hemorrha°ges,  and  gangrene  may  be  enu- 
merated •,  or  sudden  pain,  dyspnoea,  and 
faintness  may  announce  the  commence- 
ment of  a  sacculated  aneurism,  or  death 
may  suddenly  take  plaee  from  cardiac 
syncope  or  rupture  of  the  aorta.   In  other 
cases  sacculated  aneurism  may  imper- 
ceptibly arise. 

The  acute  symptoms  signalizing  the 
formation  of  a  dissecting  aneurism  may 
be  the  first  to  announce  to  us  the  exist- 
ence of  long  preceding  atheroma,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  disease,  the 
phenomena  of  which  are  thus  related  in 
chronological  order,  may  first  present 
itself  to  our  notice  at  any  of  the  stages 
referred  to.  In  all  cases  of  suspicion  the 
creueral  state  of  the  circulation  should  be 
carefully  examined,  the  aid  of  the  sphyg- 
mograph  being  sought. 


and  a  short  sygtolic,  or  rather  post  systolic, 
murmur  over  the  aorta  beyond  the  valves. 
It  may  be  that  this  murmur  is  only  dis- 
coverable when  the  heart  is  acting  strongly 
as  from  excitement,  or  after  taking  a  few- 
turns  up  and  down  the  room— and  in  sus- 
picious cases  this  exercise  prior  to  a  sec- 
ond auscultation  should  never  be  omit- 
ted ;  the  murmur  does  not  displace  the 
first  sound,  but  is  superadded  to  and  im- 
mediately follows  it.   In  other  cases  there 
is  a  partial  replacement  of  the  second 
sound  by  a  fine  diastolic  murmur.  These 
latter  physical  signs  are  often  not  to  be 
found  for  the  first  few  months,  during 
which  the  patient  has  presented  suspicious 
symptoms,  and  their  supervention  in  this 
way  is  the  most  significant  feature  in  the 
history  of  sitc/t  a  case  for  diagnosis.   In  the 
upper  sternal  region  both  the  cardiac 
sounds  are  accentuated,  and  may  be  at- 
tended even  with  slight  shock  to  the  ear; 
in  order  correctly  to  value  this  sign,  how- 
ever, a  reverse  precaution  to  that  men- 
tioned above   should  be  adopted  —  we 
should  note  that  the  patient  be  quite 
calm,  and  if  possible,  make  a  second  ex- 
amination after  he  has  been  lying  down 
for  a  short  time. 

At  a  later  period,  signs  of  decided  dila- 
tation may  become  apparent,  there  may 


Duration.— The  duration  of  aortic 
endarteritis  or  atheroma  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely stated,  from  the  insidious  manner 
in  which  the  disease  commences.   It  may 
be  considerably,  perhaps  indefinitely,  pro- 
lono-cd  by  careful  management,  hence  the 
importance  of  its  early  recognition.  The 
disease  proceeds  to  its  fatal  termination 
either  bv  simple  progress  leading  to  rup- 
ture of  Ihe  vessel,  or  by  embolism  ot  the 
brain  or  other  organs  from  conveyance  of 
debris  or  fibrinous  plugs  ;  or  by  dilatation 
of  the  aorta,  or  direct  involvement  ot  its 
valves,  giving  rise  to  incompetency  with 
its  attendant  cardiac  re-sults,  or,  finally, 
by  the  formation  of  a  sacculated  or  dis- 
secting aneurism.   In  calculating  theprog- 
nosis,  the  present  duration  of  the  disease 
and  the  progress  it  has  already  made  in 
one  or  other  of  these  directions  has  to  be 
considered. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  aortic 
degeneration  is  purely  paUiative.  A  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  diet  so  as  to  avoid 
both  overloading  of  stomach  and  too  long 
fasting,  is  of  the  first  importance  ;  stimu- 
lants should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  hepatic 
function  should  be  carefully  attended  to 
A  mild  but  bracing  climate  with  level 
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walks  and  carri.ige  oxorciso  an;  dcsiraljlc. 
iH'  tlru<,'.s  tlio  aroiiuilic  HtiimihiiitH  and 
antispasmodics  are  most  uscliil  durin;^ 
the  attaclis  of  dyspucua.    Tlie  subcuta^ 


neous  injection  of  morphia  is  very  useful 
III  waniiiij,'oirtiieatta/;kR.  wiioii.  ,4  ]«  „ol 
iiilrcf|iicnlly  llie  case;,  tliey  sIkav  any  ten- 
dciicy  to  recur  at  deliuite  times. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA. 
By  R.  Douglas  Powell,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 


Aneurism  at  the  Sinuses  of  the 

•  AoitTA. 

ANEURisur  affecting  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  acn-ta,  either  at  or  im- 
mediately above  one  of  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva,  rarely  attains  a  sufficient  size 
to  assume  special  characters  of  its  own 
before  death  takes  place,  either  from  its 
rupture  into  the  heart  or  pericardium,  or 
indirectly  from  the  grave  derangement  of 
the  valves  and  orifices  at  the  base  of  the 
heart  it  has  occasioned.  It  may  there- 
fore be  more  conveniently  considered  here 
than  among  the  larger  aneurisms  affecting 
the  rest  of  the  aorta.  The  aneurism  oc- 
curs usually  above  the  right  coronary 
valve,  next  most  frequcntly'above  the  in- 
tercoronary  valve  or  between  these  two 
(Sil)son).  It  is  also  always  of  the  saccu- 
lated variety.  The  pouch  necessarily 
projects  in  most  cases  into  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  at  or  near  the  commencement 
of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

SY3IPT0MS  AND  PhTSICAL  SiGNS. — In 
a  certain  number  of  cases  there  are  no 
symptoms  to  attract  our  notice  to  the 
heart,  until  the  patient  suddenly  dies 
from  rupture  of  the  sac.  In  other  cases 
the  symptoms  and  signs  are  those  of  athe- 
roma, with  some  dilatation  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  aorta.  The  expansion  of 
the  poi'tion  of  the  aorta  forming  tlie  base 
of  the  aneurism,  tends  to  displace  down- 
wards the  attachment  of  the  aortic  valves, 
and  if  situated  above  the  junction  of  two 
of  these  valves  necessarily  occasions  great 
incompetency,  with  all  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  aortic  regurgitation.  The 
pouch  by  projecting,  as  it  most  commonly 
does,  towards  the  base  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  tends  also  to  displace  its  valves  or 
narrow  its  orifice,  and  hence  there  may  be 
a  systolic  or  a  diastolic  murmur  situated 
in  the  pulmonary  region.  Tiiis  latter 
sign  in  particular  might  lead  us  to  suspect 
the  disease.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, with  or  without  a  similar  affection 
of  the  right,  is  usually  present.    In  two 


cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  the  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  were 
very  marked. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  can  rarely 
be  made  with  certainty.  It  is  ahiiost  im- 
possible to  single  out  from  among  the 
symptoms  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  many  attendant  lesions,  those  pecu- 
liar to  an  aneurism  rarely  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  filbert,  and  buried  in  the  base  of 
the  heart.  Yet,  where  w^e  have  evidence 
of  these  lesions— of  aortic  atheroma  with 
some  dilatation,  and  of  regurgitation 
through  the  valves— the  existence  of  an- 
eurism should  always  be  reckoned  upon  as 
possible  ;  and  if  there  be  any  murmur 
detected  over  the  pulmonarj'  arterj^  ac- 
companied by  marked  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
the  presence  of  aneurism  may  be  fairly 
assumed. 

The  termination  of  the  disease  is  usually 
by  rupture  into  the  pericardium  or  right 
side  of  the  heart.  Death  may  ensue, 
however,  from  the  valvular  derangement 
occasioned  by  it,  or  in  some  other  way 
from  the  extensive  disease  of  the  vessel 
by  whicli  it  is  most  commonly  accom- 
panied. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  disease  is 
identical  with  that  of  atheroma. 


Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta 

BEYOND  the  VALVES. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  a  preternatural 
dilatation  of  that  vessel  at  some  portion  of 
its  course.  The  dilatation  may  be  yeneral, 
involving  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel  for  a  certain  length,  and  such  an 
aneurism  may  assume  the  fusiform^  cylin- 
drical, or  globular  shape.  The  aneurismal 
expansion  of  the  vessel  is  more  commonly 
jmrtiul,  from  the  yielding  before  the  blood- 
pressure  of  some'circumscribed  portion  of 
the  arterial  wall  jircviously  w(>akened  by 
disease,  whicli  bulges  outwards  from  the 
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vessel  as  a  bud,  or  cul  de  sac,  of  gradually  ] 
iucreasins  dimensions.  This  variety  is 
spoken  of  as  tlie  sacouluted  aneurism  ;  it  is 
always  assoeiated,  however,  with  some 
general  enlargement  of  the  arterial  ehan- 
nel. 

These  varieties  of  aneurism  are  more 
easily  classified  in  the  nuiseum  than  dis- 
tinguished clinically.  Among  the  cvrcum- 
scrfbed  aneurisms  of  which  the  sacculated 
variety  is  the  type  aud  form  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence,  we  must  also  include, 

[Fig.  125. 


Section  of  Arch  of  Aorta,  with  Aneurism.] 


for  purposes  of  description,  the  globular^ 
aneurism,  and  those  aneurisms  strictly 
speaking  perhaps  of  the  dissecting  kind, 
i.  e.,  commencing  suddenly  with  rupture 
of  the  internal  coat,  but  in  which  tlie 
lesion  is  limited,  and  the  further  progress 
of  the  disease  is  by  gradual  expansion. 
No  doubt  more  aneurisms,  regarded  even 
post-mortem  as  sacculated,  originate  in 
this  way  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
ordinary  fusiform  aneurism  is  in  its 
slighter  degrees  more  commonly  spoken 
of  under  the  simpler  name  dilatation  of 
the  aorta,  and  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  speaking  of  atheroma.    It  usually 


'  This  is  perhaps  the  best  term  to  appl^  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  afiecting 
the  whole  circumference  involves  only  a  com- 
paratively limited  portion  of  the  length  of  the 
aorta.  It  is  not  a  new  one,  being  used  hy 
Dr.  Walshe  in  the  same  sense,  though  the 
cases  referred  to  he  regards  as  of  extreme 
rarity.  An  aneurism  of  this  globular  form 
presents  all  the  physical  signs  and  clinical 
phenomena  of  a  sacculated  aneurism,  even  1o 
perforation  of  the  thoracic  parietes.  as  in  Dr. 
Murchison's  case  related  at  page  849.  One  or 
two  instances  of  this  variety,  which  seems  to 
be  more  frequent  in  tlie  descending  thoracic 
aorta,  liave  lately  appeared  before  the  Patho- 
logical Society. 


affects  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta,  and, 
when  extensive,  yields  many  of  tlie  signs 
of  aneurism  presently  to  be  described. 

Etiology. — Speaking  generally,  what- 
ever increases  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
witliiii  the  aorta  or  impairs  the  resisting 
power  of  that  vessel,  favors  the  produc- 
tion of  aneurism.  Increased  propelling 
power  of  heart  and  increased  resistance  to 
the  escape  of  blood  from  the  aorta,  into 
the  vessels  beyond,  are  tlie  two  conditions 
which,  separately  or  combined,  augment 
the  pressure  of  blood  within  the  vessel : 
disease  of  the  Avails  of  the  vessel,  of  what- 
ever kind,  diminishes  its  power  of  resist- 
ing the  normal  or  enhanced  blood-pres- 
sure. 

In  discussing  more  minutely  the  etiol- 
ogy of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  we  must 
refer  separately  to  the  disease  as  occurring 
as  a  result  of  senile  changes,  and  as  being 
prematurely  produced  by  artificial  or  acci- 
dental circumstances.  Senile  decay  of 
the  arterial  wall  is  one  of  the  natural 
causes  of  aneurism.  In  the  normal  pro- 
gress of  age,  degeneration  commences  in 
the  large  vessels,  and  probably  too  in  the 
smaller  ones,  before  tlie  tissue  of  the 
heart  sulfers  in  nutrition;'  indeed,  the 
first  effect  of  this  arterial  decay  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  certain  increase  in  the 
muscular  power  of  the  left  ventricle  to 
compensate  for  the  increased  resistance 
to  the  circulation  through  more  rigid 
vessels  ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  of  ad- 
vanced middle  life  that  aneurism  is  most 
frequently  met  with — but  sometimes  age 
in  these  special  tissues  is  hurried  on  l5y 
favoring  disease.  Beyond  the  period  of 
advanced  middle  life  the  tendency  to  sac- 
culated aneurism  is  lost,  the  bulk  of  the 
blood  is  diminished,  tlie  nutrition  of  the 
heart  begins  to  suffer  and  the  vigor  of 
the  circulation  becomes  correspoiidingly 
lessened  ;  a  lower  activity  of  hie  is  thus 
necessitated  which  is  quite  normal  to  ad- 
vancing age  and  in  harmony  Avith  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  tissues.  In 
old  age,  however,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  ithe  senile  atheromatous  change — no 
doubt  aided  by  some  attendant  (second- 
ary ?)  inflammation — proceeds  to  actual 
softening  and  erosion  of  the  inner  tunic 
of  the  aorta,  and  the  iblood  then  insinu- 
ates between  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  and 
a  dissecting  aneurism  arises. 

Subacute  and  chronic  arteritis,  the 
varying  stages  and  modifications  of  which 


'  This  statement,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
based  rather  npon  general  clinical  experience 
than  upon  any  exact  inquiry  into  the  natural 
relative  progress  of  age  in  the  dilTerent  tissues, 
which  is  as  yet  wanting  in  medical  literature. 
It  is,  I  helieve,  however,  in  accordance  with 
the  impression  of  most  plivsicians,  and  is  in 
all  probabilitv  exactly  true. 
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have  already  been  referred  to  as  aecoiint- 
iiig  lor  llu;  prodiielioM  of  most  of  tlie 
appearaiK'es  recognized  under  llie  term 
aLlKiroina—  tliicUening.s,  seurs,  erosions, 
calcilieationa,  &c.— is  the  diaeaaed  coudi- 

[Fig.  12G. 


Aneurism  of  arch  of  tho  aorta.] 


tion  most  commonly  preceding  aneurism  ; 
indeed,  it  is  through  the  intervention  of 
arteritis  that  all  the  known  causes  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and,  perhaps,  of 
other  vessels,  become  effective.    The  con- 
stitutional states,  then,  which  tend  to 
produce  atheroma,  also  favor  the  occur- 
rence of  aneurism— hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  kidney 
disease,  alcohohsra.    Even  strain,  with 
but  rare  and  violent  exceptions,  leads  to 
the  production  of  aneurism,  not  simply 
by  rupturing  any  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta, 
previously  healthy,  but  by  overstretching, 
or  too  violently  exercising  them,  and  thus 
setting  up  local  atheromatous  disease  of 
the  slow  inflammatory  type.    Dr.  Moxon' 
has  brought  together  so  many  arguments 
to  prove  tlie  direct  effect  of  strain  in  pro- 
ducing atheroma  as  to  have,  I  think,  set- 
tled tlie  question.    He  shows  how  the 
disease  affects  first  the  aorta  in  the  region 
of  the  valves  and  at  its  ascending  portion, 
and  that  the  inflammatory  degeneration 
occurs  in  points  arranged"  longitudinally 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel.    Tlius  arisimr, 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  how  aiiy 
of  these  little  disease  "rifts"  may  slowly 
widen  to  the  production  of  a  large  aneur- 


Gny's  Hospital  Reports,  series  iii.  vol. 
xvi.  p.  448  ;  also  rec(!iit  work  on  Patliologioal 
Anatomy  by  Wilks  and  Moxon,  chap.  "An- 
eurism." 


■  isiii,  or  may,  under  some  severe  effort 
•  Ku.ldcniy  give  way  with  those  acute  svnin- 
i  toiiih  winch  occiisionallv  ualier  in  the 
oi)vious  diseaHc.  Hereditary  predisposi- 
tion iiiis  not  been  found  to  exist,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  in  aneurism.  One  re- 
markaljle  case  came  under  my  own  oljser- 
yation  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  in  which 
tlicre  was  a  tolerably  trustworthy  history 
of  a  mother  and  four  sons  dyiu"  of  inter- 
nal aneurism.  Dr.  Fuller'  relates  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  whose  paternal 
grandfiither,  uncle,  and  fiilher,  had  all 
died  from  aiujurism,  and  whose  sister  was 
laboring  under  that  disease. 

Although  rheumatism  is  usually  enu- 
merated among  the  diseases  predisposing 
to  aneurism,  it  has  hitherto  been  included 
among  such  general  causes  as  syphilis 
and  njnal  disease,  on  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  "  rheumatic  diathesis" 
IS  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  prema- 
ture arterial  decay.    AVIielher  this  be  the 
case  is  at  least,  I  think,  a  rjuestion  for 
further  inquiry  ;  but  rheumatism  must  in 
a  more  definite  sense  be  regarded  as  a 
possible  cause  of  aneurism,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  history  of  some  cases  which'  have 
come  under  my  own  observation."  It 
has  been  found  in  certain  cases  of  rheu- 
matic fever  with   aortic  valve  disease, 
that  the  aorta  beyond  the  valves  has  pre- 
sented patches  of  arteritis  corre  sponding 
with  the  impingement  against  it  of  vege- 
tations fringing  the  margins  of  the  valves. 
Does  the  rheumatic  endocarditis  ever  ex- 
tend beyond  the  valves  to  produce  endar- 
teritis atiecting  the  aorta  at  its  commence- 
ment ?    I  have  only  seen  clinical  evidence 
in  one  case  which  would  lead  me  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  afTirmative. 
The  case  was  that  of  a  lad  aged  17,  in 
whom  aortic  aneurism  occurred  traceable 
to  two  attacks  of  rheumatism  occurring 
at  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve.  No 
other  cause  for  the  aneurism  could  be 
made  out,  and  the  patient  was  too  young 
for  degeneration  of  the  vessel,  save  of  an 
acute  kind,  such  as  might  possibly  be 
occasioned  by  rheumatic  fever. 

The  operation  of  aortic  regurgitant  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  left  behind  by  rheumatic 
endocarditis,  as  a  cause  of  aneurism,  may 
be  readily  conceived  in  persons  at  or  be- 
yond middle  life.  I  have  met  with  three 
examples  of  aneurism,  the  histories  of 
which  will,  I  think,  admit  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  and  in  two  other  cases  I 
have  had  reason  to  suspect  the  disease  to 
have  arisen  in  fhis  Avay.  Grontly  in- 
creased power  of  cardiac  systole  is  re- 
quired in  aortic  regurgitant  disease  to 
carry  on  the  circulation  with  an  aorta 
whose  action  is  crippled  through  imper- 
fection of  its  valves  ;  the  whole  shock  of 

'  Diseases  of  tlie  Cliest,  p.  050. 

'  Vide  Clinical  Transactions  for  1874. 
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this  extra  power  is  received  of  course  by 
the  ascoruUnii;  portion  of  the  aorta.  More- 
over instead  of  the  nnduly  forcible  im- 
pulse  of  blood  being  received  by  an  aorta 
already  containing  a  certain  residuum  of 
blood  surticient  to  diminish  the  shock,  the 
great  vessel  is,  on  the  contrary,  more 
empty  and  flaccid  than  natural  at  the 
moment  of  ventricular  systole,  the  blood 
in  re-^^urgitaut  disease  escaping  back  into 
the  wntricle.  The  effect  of  this  increased 
impulse,  or  shock,  upon  the  aorta  must 
be  to  predispose  it  to  the  occurrence  of 
atheromatous  disease  and  of  subsequent 
expansion. 

Intemperance,  mental  emotion,  and 
violent  exercise  operate  as  causes  of  aneu- 
rism by  increasing  the  blood  pressure 
within  the  aorta.  Dr.  Kendle's  statistics 
of  cases  of  internal  aneurism  occurring 
among  the  female  convicts  in  the  Queen's 
Prison,  Brixton,  conclusively  show  the 
effect  of  mental  depression  and  excite- 
ment in  predisposing  to  aneurism.  As 
already  hinted,  loss  of  muscular  tone  of 
the  vessel,  through  nervous  influence,' 
may  take  a  more  "important  part  in  such 
cases  in  the  origin  of  aneurism  than  is 
at  present  allowed.  Mechanical  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation  through  the  great 
vessels  beyond  the  aorta  is,  however,  per- 
haps the  most  important  cause  of  aneu- 


[Fig.  127. 


Aneurism  of  Aorta.] 


rism,  with  special  reference  to  which 
malady  will  be  found  to  prevail  more  at 
certain  ages,  among  those  following  cer- 
tain occupations,  and,  with  some  reserva- 
tions, in  the  male  sex. 

In  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  etiology 
of  diseases  of  the  heart  among  soldiers. 


'  Niemeyer  refers  to  palsy  of  the  vasomotor 
nerves  as  a  questionable  cause  of  aneurism, 
though  he  gives  Ilokitansky's  opinion  in  fa- 
vor of  it. 


i  Mr.  Myers'  gives  the  statistics  of  In- 
I  spuctor-General  Lawson  ("Army  Medi- 
cal  ll(!port,"  18UG),  showing  that  the 
dentils  from  aortic  aneurism  are  in  the 
army  eleven  times  greater  tlian  among 
the  civil  population  ;  and  he  accounts  for 
this  enormous  disproportion  by  the  tight- 
ness of  the  dress  and  accoutrements  of 
the  soldier  occasioning  greatly  increased 
blood-pressure  within  the  aorta  during 
any  violent  exercise,  by  compressing  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck  and  upper  ex- 
tremities.   In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Myers 
gives  one  set  of  703  cases  of  aortic  aneu- 
rism from  Dr.  Sibson,  in  420  of  which 
(59"7  per  cent.)  some  portion  of  the  as- 
cending aorta  was  involved.    He  also 
gives— in  support  of  Dr.  Sibson's  view  that 
that  portion  of  the  aorta  on  which  there 
is  most  strain  is  most  often  affected  with 
aneurism— 109  other  cases,  culled  from 
the  Netley  Hospital  records,  and  from 
those  of  his  own  regiment,  in  75  (about  70 
per  cent.)  of  which  the  disease  affected 
the  ascending  portion  or  arch  of  the  ves- 
sel.   He  thus  successfully  endeavors  to 
locate  the  cause  of  tiie  disease  in  soldiers 
from  its  point  of  manifestation  being  dis- 
proportionately more  frequent  in  them  at 
that  portion  of  the  aorta  which  is  at  or 
above  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels  of 
the  neck  and  upper  extremities.^  As 
further  evidence  of  the  etfect  of  strain  in 
producing  heart  disease  among  soldiers, 
Mr.  Myers  mentions  the  significant  fact 
that  among  them  aortic  valve  disease  is 
twice  as  frequent  as  mitral,  whereas  in 
civil  life  mitral  disease  is  slightly  the 
more  frequent.    He  also  refers  to  the 
very  large  proportion  of  valvular  heart 
disease  in  the  army,  which  are  not  trace- 
able to  either  rheumatism  or  albuminu- 
ria, the  two  diseases  answerable  for  most 
such  cases  occurring  in  civil  life.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
wherever  the   obstruction  may  be,  the 
aortic  at  its  origin  must  be  most  import- 
antly affected  ;  for  it  is  here  next  to  the 
ventricle,  that  the  supplementary  force  is 
gathered  to  overcome  it,  and  perhaps  the 
great  and  almost  sudden  change  in  the 
mode  of  life  on  entering  the  military 
ranks  — from  that  of  the  slow-moving, 
slouching,  ill-fed  farmer's  lad,  or  the 


'  On  the  iEtiology  and  Prevalence  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart  among  Soldiers.  London, 
1870. 

2  Taking  the  whole  of  Dr.  Sibson's  880 
cases,  of  which  in  4G0,  or  52-3  per  cent.,  the 
disease  was  situate  at  either  the  ascending  or 
transverse  aorta,  or  between  the  two,  and 
further  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
these  cases  were  of  all  ages,  whereas  those 
quoted  by  Mr  Myers  were  within  the  age  of 
effective  service,  the  preponderance  of  the 
affection  in  ascending  aorta  among  soldiers 
appears  still  more  considerable. 
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loafer  from  anioiif,'  tlui  uiilioiiltliy  recesses 
of  Uirgii  towns,  to  tliiit  of  tlie  smart, 
slraiglit,  larf,a!-eulin>f  and  more  or  less 
|)l('tlioric  soldier— slioiilil  b(!  also  taken 
into  ucconnt,  as  well  as  ins  (lisadvantaf,'es 
in  dress,  in  considering'  the  (tlleets  oi'  tiie 
soldier's  occnpation  in  predisposing  to 
anenrisni.'  However  this  may  be,  it  will 
be  readily  peretsived  that  arterial  stniin 
tending  tbrongli  the  medinm  ofalhoroma 
to  produce  aneurism  ainung  otluM-  diseases 
of  the  heart  an<l  aorta,  is  the  connnon  re- 
sult of  many  of  the  conditions  of  tlx;  sol- 
dier's present  life  and  training.  Sailors, 
with  an  equal  lial)ility  to  great  pli^-sical 
effort,  and  alfected  in  about  ((qual  propor- 
tion with  the  taint  of  syphilis,  although 
more  subject  to  aneurisni  than  civilians, 
are  less  so  tban  soldiers,  their  greater 
amenity  in  this  respect  appearing  due 
mainly  to  their  looser  dress  and  more 
gradual  training.  The  occupations  of 
hammermen,  lightermen,  smiths,  and 
others,  necessitating  long-continued  mus- 
cular effort,  predispose  to  aneurism. 

Age. — Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  oc- 
cur at  any  age  ;  it  is,  however,  extremely 
rare  before  twenty,  and  is  most  prevalent 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty.  A 
small  number  of  cases,  5  or  0  per  cent., 
occur  before  thirty.  Professor  Lebert^ 
finds  the  disease  most  prevalent  between 
the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty.  In  Dr. 
Crisp 's^  tal)les,  132  out  of  175  cases  oc- 
cur between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty, 
this  wide  margin  being,  as  before  ex- 
plained, accounted  for  by  certain  habits 
and  constitutional  states  anticipating  by 
disease  the  effects  of  age  upon  the  ves- 
sels. The  great  majority  of  aneurisms 
occurring  between  these  periods  of  life 
are  of  the  circumscribed  sacculated  or  fusi- 
form kind  ;  in  advanced  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  cases  which  do  occur  are 
most  commonly  of  the  dissecting  kind 
(Peacock'). 

Sex. — Males  arc  much  more  liable  to 
true  aneurism  of  the  aorta  than  females, 
though  the  latter  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  disease.  Of  circumscribed  an- 
eurism of  the  aorta  from  two-thirds  to 
four-fifths  of  the  cases  occur  in  males 
(Crisp,  Peacock,  Blakiston) ;  on  the  other 


'  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  severe 
gymnastic  exercises  liavoonly  been  in  vogue 
in  the  army  witliin  comparatively  recent 
years.  I  have,  liowever,  met  with  aneurism 
in  several  soldiers  who  liave  never  been  sub- 
jected to  them. 

*  Virchow's  Handh.  der  spec.  Path.,  Bd.  v. 
abtli.  ii. ;  Kranklieiten  der  Bliit-  iind  Lymph- 
gefasse,  p.  2f). 

"  Diseases  of  the  Bloodvessels,  p.  1.35. 

*  On  Dissecting  AniMirism.  Kdin.  Surg, 
and  Med.  Journal,  vol.  Ix.  p.  291,  1843. 


hand,  dissecting  aneurism  ajjpears  to  be 
of  as  frecjuent  occurrence  in  women  as  in 
men.    'J'hat  this  disprojjortion  between 
'  the  sexes  is  due  entirely  to  the  diflerence 
in  their  habils  of  life  is  apparent  Irom  the 
statistics  of  JJr.  Rendb;,  already  referred 
to.    Mr,  Holmes'  remarks  that  "internal 
aneurisms  seem  equally  if  not  more  com- 
mon among  women  when  their  way  of 
I  life  exposes  them  to  the  vascular  excite- 
I  ment  consecpient  on  intemperance,  vice, 
and  mental  emotions." 

Though  aneurism  apjjcars  to  prevail 
more  in  Great  Britain  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, this  excess  is  altilbutable  to  our 
rougher  mode  of  life  rather  than  to  any 
climatic  iuiluence. 

Symptomatic  TIistoky  and  Syjip- 
TOMATOi.OGY.— As  a  rule  the  commence- 
ment of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  unmarked 
by  symptoms,  and  the  disease  may  con- 
tinue latent  up  to  the  time  of  death.  The 
so-called  excitiiKj  causen  of  aneurism,  those 
acts  or  accidents  which  seem  immediately 
to  determine  the  commencement  ol'  the 
disease,  cannot  well  be  classified  ;  when 
i-ecognizable  they  consist  either  of  some 
temporary  exaggeration  of  usual  daily 
toil,  or  of  some  shock,  or  fall,  or  blow, 
violently  affiacting  the  circulation.  Such 
causes  are,  however,  but  rarely  suflicient 
to  account  for  internal  aneurism  if  we  at- 
tempt to  isolate  them  from  the  predispos- 
ing, i.  e.  the  true  causes  of  the  disease. 
In  the  sacculated  or  circumscribed  forms 
the  history,  when  any  can  be  discovered, 
may  be  refei-red  to  one  of  the  following 
types.  In  one  case  there  may  long  have 
been  signs  of  liiiling  health  and  nutrition, 
and  positive  signs  of  degenerative  disease 
of  the  aorta  may  have  previousl}-  been 
detected.  In  another  the  patient  has 
perhaps  enjoyed  robust  health  and  in- 
dulged in  active  jiursuits  and  free  living 
until,  after  a  fall  from  a  horse,  or  a  blow, 
or  a  sudden  violent  effort,  he  feels  a 
momentary  pain  in  the  chest  and  faint- 
ness,  soon  passing  out  of  memory  but  re- 
called by  the  consciousness,  on  subse- 
quently assuming  his  wonted  excrcis(!S,  of 
a  gradually  increasing  shortness  of  breath 
and  palpitation,  with  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  chest  ;  the  dyspnoea  becomes  habitual, 
and  he  is  ever  conscious  of  too  great  a 
pulsation  within  the  chest  which  disturbs 
his  rest.  He  then  seeks  advice.  Some- 
times the  symptoms  come  on  more  acutely 
— e.(/.,atailoron  lifting  while  in  the  "squat- 
ting" posture  the  heavy  seam  press  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  wield  for  years  in 
the  same  wav,  is  seized  with  agonizing 
pain  in  the  left  breast,  prolonged  faint- 
ncss  and  violent  palpitation,  and  soon  a 
pulsating  tumor  ajipears  in  the  aortic 
region,  where  he  had  felt  "something 

System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  419 
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eive  way. "  The  symptoms  in  other  cases 
come  on  ahnost  imperceptibly  with  cough 
dyspnoea,  and  partial  aphonia  attributed 
to  cold,  yet  the  patient  will,  on  being 
questioned,  perhaps  date  them  back  to 
some  protracted  labor  or  "heavy  job,"  as 
in  the  case  of  a  blacksmith  or  lighterman. 

At  the  time  of  applying  for  advice  the 
symptoms  vary  in  their  nature  and  inten- 
sity with  the  seat  of  the  tumor  and  the 
direction  iu  which  it  is  growing.  They 
are  all  due  to  pressure  upon  the  neighbor- 
in'^  parts  causing  their  displacement  or 
erosion,  interference  with  the  patency  ot 
air  and  food  tubes,  irritation  or  destruc- 
tion of  nerves,  and  they  may  be  thus 
enumerated  nearly  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency  — Pain,  dysimoea,  cardiac  or 
pulmonary,  or  both,  persistent  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  but  often  associated  with 
paroxysmal  attacks  ;  voice  altered,  husky, 
uncertain,  or  whispering;  cough  dvy, 
hoarse,  or  ringing,  laryngeal,  stndidous 
Irealhhig,  headache,  disordered  vision,  loss 
of  power  or  positive  paralysis  of  lower 
extremities. 

Few  if  any  -^f  the  symptoms  as  thus 
enumerated  can  be  regarded  as  specially 
distinguishing  aneurism  from  other  tu- 
mors in  the  chest,  their  signiticance  rests 
rather  upon  their  grouping  and  upon  cer- 
tain characters  about  them  which  require 
further  consideration.  The  existence  of 
an  aneurism  may  sometimes  be  inferred 
from  the  presence  of  certain  symptoms 
whilst  the  physical  signs  are  as  yet  most 
obscure,  and  otherwise  insignilicant. 

The  pain  in  aneurism  is  of  a  wearing, 
aching,  or  burning  character,  correspoud- 

[Fig.  128. 


AnenriRm  of  Aorta,  which  burst  into  the  Trachea.] 


aneurism  is  of  various  kinds  and  grades, 
and  has  many  causes.    (1)  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  circulation  being  disordered, 
any  ellbrt  giving  rise  to  an  extra  demand 
upon  the  'heart  occasions  dyspnuea.  (2) 
The  simple  fact  of  there  being  a  tumor 
within  the  chest  compressing  and  dis- 
placing its  other  contents  necessitates 
some  degree  of  dyspnoea.    The  fact  of  the 
tumor  being  pulsatile  and  of  dimensions 
varying  slightly  from  tiiue  to  time  with 
the  fulness  of  the  circulation  may  serve  to 
give  a  distinguishing  feature  to  the  dys- 
pnoea, viz.,  its  more  marked  sensitiveness 
to  conditions  tending  to  disorder  circula- 
tion than  in  the  case  of  other  tumors.  A 
certain  deep-seated  throbbing  is  some- 
times complained  of  after  eftbrt  or  excite- 
ment.   But  (3)  the  dyspnoea  most  charac- 
teristic of  aneurism  occurs  in  paroxysmal 
attacks,  in  one  of  which  the  patient  not 
unfrequently  dies.     Much  dispute  has 
arisen  as  to  the  mechanism  of  this  form 
of  dyspnoea,  and  upon  the  views  we  hold 
respecting  it  will  depend  our  treatment  of 
cases  of  fmpending  suftbcation  from  this 
cause. 

The  pneuinogastric  nerve  is  sometimes 
affected  in  the  disease  ;  it  may  be  either 
compressed  and  flattened  by  the  tumor, 
or  destroyed  and  incorporated  with  the 
sac  by  inflammatory  change.  More  com- 
monly one  or  both  of  the  recurrent 
branches  are  affected,  the  left  most  fre- 
quently so  by  direct  compression,  or  the 
riiiht  indirectly  by  dragging  of  the  tumor 
upon  the  origin  of  the  subclavian.  Either 
paralysis  or  irregular  spasm  of  the  laryn- 
geal muscles  on  one  or  both  sides  may 
thus  he  occasioned.  Among  those  who 
attribute  these  attacks  of  dyspnoea  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  innervation  of  the  glott's, 
some  regard  them  as  due  to  spasmorlic 
closure  of  the  glottis,  others  to  paralytic 
closure.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  the  cause 
to  which  the  dyspnoea  is  most  commonly 
attributed. 

Tt  is  generallv  held  that,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  John  Keid,'  "all  the  mus- 
cles which  move  Wie  arytenoid  cartilages 
receive  their  motor  filaments  from  the  in- 
ferior or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  And 
as  the  force  of  the  muscles  which  shut  the 
larynx  preponderates  over  that  of  those 
which  dilate  it,  so  the  arytenoid  cartil- 
ages are  carried  inwards,  when  all  the  fil- 
aments of  one  or  both  nerves  are  irri- 
tated." This  is  the  view  upon  which 
those  who  hold  the  spasm  theory  mainly 


ing  in  position  with  the  seat  of  the  tumor. 
It  is  a  fixed  pain,  but  associated  with 
paroxysmal  pains  of  an  evidently  neural- 
gic character,  radiating  in  the  course  of 
contiguous  nerves.  The  first  onset  of  the 
disease  is  occasionally  ushered  in,  as  be- 
fore said,  by  very  acute  suffering. 
The  dyspnoea  present  in  cases  of  thoracic 


1  Physiological  Rpsoai-fhes,  No.  iv.  Ex- 
periraent.nl  investigations  into  the  functions 
of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  1848.  Dr.  San- 
derson (Handbook  of  Prnctical  Physiology, 
p.  298)  regards  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  of 
the  larynx  as  expiratory,  the  widening  dur- 
ing the  inspiration  being  a  condition  of  gen- 
eral relaxation. 
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rely.  M.  Xrishabor'  ()l)survoH,  as  the  re- 
sult of  Home  ex[)eriineiital  iiKjuiry,  that 
in  paralysis  of  Liu;  cliord.s  eitlier  from  de- 
strucLioii  of  tiie  recurrent  nerves  or  di- 
vision with  the  knile  of  one  or  ijoth  of 
tlu'in,  there  is  no  dyspmA-a,  the  glottis 
beiiiu;  actually  more  j)atent  under  such 
circumstances  than  natunil.  This  view, 
however,  is  entirely  opi)ose(l  to  the  con- 
chisions  drawn  from  similar  experiments 
by  others.  The  ex|)criments  of  [.egallois 
and  .John  Reid  distinctly  show  that  on 
section  of  the  recurriiiit  nerves  the  paral- 
yzed chords  are  sucked  together  with 
each  inspiratory  ellbrt,  giving  rise  to  suf- 
focation or  great  dyspnoea.  Some  experi- 
ments I  have  myself  made  on  the  cat  en- 
tirely conlirm  in  this  respect  those  of  Le- 
gallois^  and  Reid,  while  in  another  par- 
ticular, the  cllect  of  irritation  of  these 
nerves  upon  the  larynx,  they,  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  lead  me  to  hesitate  in  ac- 
cepting the  conclusions  of  these  and  other 
experimenters.  For  while  the  cat  was  in 
a  state  of  urgent  distress  from  the  suck- 
ing together  of  the  paralyzed  chords  with 
each  inspiration,  first  one  inferior  laryn- 
geal nerve,  then  the  other,  and  then  both, 
were  galvanized  with  a  weak  current,  and 
in  each  case  the  corresponding  arytenoid 
cartilage  was  powerfully  rotated  outwards, 
so  as  to  widely  open  the  glottis  and  in- 
stantly relieve  the  dyspnoea.^  While, 
then,  I  think  that  further  experimental 
inquiry  will  tend  to  show  that  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  larynx  may  not  in  man  be 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  recurrent 
nerves,  clinical  observation  is  also  in 
favor  of  the  dyspnuaa  of  aneurism,  so  far 
as  it  is  larj'ngeal,  being  due  to  paralysis. 
When  the  larynx  is  at  all  affected,  paral- 
ysis— denoted  by  the  altered  voice,  and 
observable  by  the  laryngoscope — is  the 
lesion  usually  present.  Dr.  Habershon* 
has  found  actual  atrophy  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  on  the  affected  side.  Dr.  George 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Baiiniler  in  the  23d  and 
24th  volumes  of  the  Pathological  Trans- 
actions respectively,  have  each  recorded 
a  case  in  which  bilateral  paralysis  of  the 
chords  was  found  during  life,  and  post 
mortem  the  laryngeal  muscles  on  both 
sides  were  found  to  have  undergone  atro- 
phic changes.  In  these  two  cases  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus,  as  well  as  the  recur- 
rent nerve  on  one  side,  was  found  com- 
pressed by  the  tumor,  the  nerves  on  the 


'  Comptea  Renrlns  dns  S'^anres  del.a  Soci^td 
de  Kiolo^^io,  October,  18(j(),  d'  I'Opportunitd 
de  la  Tracliiotomie  dans  les  Aiifivriaiiie.s  do  la 
Crosse  do  I'Aorte. 

2  Sur  le  Principe  de  la  Vie,  1812. 

'  These  experiments  were  made  in  the 
snmmer  of  1874  with  the  kind  help  of  Dr.  M. 
Bruce  and  Mr.  Schiifor. 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol. 
xlvii. 


I  other  side  being  fr(;e.  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
siders that  the  bilateral  paralysis  in  these 
cases  may  have  been  due  to  the  conipres- 
hiondire(!tl  v  paralyzing  the  muscles  on  the 
same  side  tlu-ough  the  recurrent,  and  caus- 
ing r<;(lex  paralysis  of  the  nmsdes  on  the 
opjjosite  side  throuijh  the  trunk  ol  the 
l)neumogastrie  and  tlu;  efferent  nerves  in 
relation  with  its  centre.  Dr.  Johnson 
holds  that  Iji  lateral  s])asm  may  l)e  occa- 
sioned in  a  similar  way.' 

liut  how  does  para"l3-sis  of  the  chords 
giv(!  rise  to  occasional  paroxysms  of  dys- 
l)Ma;a  V  The  mechanism  of  these  attacks 
of  dyspna;a  seems  to  be  either  (a)  that 
owing  to  sudden  enlargement  of  the  aneu- 
rism from  excitement  of  heart,  after  a  full 
meal,  or  from  mental  emotion  or  physical 
exertion,  the  incntased  pressure  on  the 
nerve  renders  a  partial  paralysis  complete, 
and  a  paroxysm  of  dyspncjea  occurs  from 
sucking  together  of  the  (laixid  chords  ;  or, 
(6)  as  one  may  observe  in  some  cases  in 


[Fig.  129. 


Anenrism  of  aorta,  which  produced  carles  of  ver- 
tebrae.J 

which  the  chords  have  been  destroyed  by 
ulcerative  disease,  so  when  they  are  pa- 
ralyzed, effectual  cough  being  impossible, 
mucus  collects  at  the  glottis,  and  gives 
rise  to  dyspnrea.  And  moreover  we  must 
remember  that — as  may  be  well  seen  in 
experimenting  with  animals — during  any 
excitement  of'  breathing,  the  dyspnoea  al- 
ready present  from  paralysis  of  the  chords 
necessarily  becomes  more  urgent ;  the 
more  powerful  the  inspirations  the  more 
completely  is  the  glottis  closed  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  But  there  are  at  least 
two  other  causes  of  paroxysmal  dyspncea 
in  aneurism,  affecting  the  trachea  or  bron- 
chi. Dr.  Rristowe,  in  a  valuable  comnm- 
nication  to  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 


>  Vide  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  for 
1875. 
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Reports  for  1872,  expresses  his  belief  tliat 
tlic  dyspnoea  of  iuLrathoraoic  tumor  is 
only  purely  laryngeal,  and  contends  that 
it  is  most  connnonly  duo  to  direct  narrow- 
ing of  the  trachea  by  the  pressure  of  the 
an'eurismal  or  other  tumor,  and  to  accu- 
mulation of  mucus  at  the  poiut  of  stric- 
ture, acting  merely  mechanically  by  plug- 
ging the  narrowed  opening,  and  perhaps 
causing  in  addition  some  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  tube.  He  illustrates  his 
view  by  several  cases;  and  there  are  many 
others,  one  of  which  has  lately  come  under 
my  own  observation,  which  bear  no  other 
interpretation  ;  and  I  think  the  explana- 
tion will  be  found  applicable  to  those 
cases  in  particular  in  which  there  is 
marked  stridor  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  chest,  according  as  the  trachea  or  one 
main  bronchus  is  pressed  upon.  In  such 
cases  of  course  all  idea  of  relief  by  trache- 
otomy must  be  abandoned.  Again  in 
some  cases  of  aneurism,  particularly  when 
affecting  the  third  portion  of  the  arch,  pa- 
roxysms of  dyspnoea,  closely  resembling 
those  of  asthma,  may  be  occasioned  by 
compression  of  the  small  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  forming  one  of  the  pulmo- 
nary plexuses.  (Gairdner.)  Direct  press- 
ure upon  the  trachea  may  also,  however, 
as  I  have  seen  in  one  remarkable  instance, 
give  rise  to  dyspnoea  having  very  closely 
the  characters  of  asthma. 

Palpitation,  or  cardiac  dyspnoea,  is  usu- 
ally an  intermitting  rather  than  a  con- 
stant symptom  in  aneurism  ;  it  is  gen- 
erally complained  of  on  sliglit  exertion. 
Attacks  of  true  angina  pectoris  are  some- 
times witnessed  in  cases  of  aneurism  af- 
fecting the  first  portion  of  the  aorta,  and 
probably  arise  from  pressure  on  the  car- 
diac plexuses  (Gairdner).  There  is  usu- 
ally more  functional  disturbance  of  the 
heart  when  the  disease  is  thus  situated. 
Acceleration  of  pulse  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  persistent  symptom:  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  for  many  months  under  my 
notice  with  aneurism  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  arch,  the  pulse  was  constantly 
beating  at  a  rate  of  between  130  and  140 
per  minute,  the  patient  complained  of 
palpitation,  and  assured  me  that  the 
heart's  action  Avas  not  quickened  from 
excitement  at  the  times  of  my  repeated 
observations. 

Dysphagia,  although  often  present,  is  a 
less  constant  symptom  in  aneurism  than 
in  other  tumors  in  the  same  situation.'  I 
have  seen  two  or  three  instances  in  which 
an  aneurismal  tumor  has  caused  a  circular 
perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus, 


•  M.  Leudet  observes  that  dysphagia  in 
compression  of  the  cjsophagus  by  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  is  often  absent.  "Recherche 
snr  los  Lesions  do  I'OEsophagie  causes  par  les 
AnevrismcR  do  I'Aorte."  Compte  Rendus  de 
la  Soc.  do  Biol.,  3me  s6r.  1863,  p.  180. 


without  any  distress  liaving  been  com- 
plained of  ii-oni  difficulty  of  .swallowing.' 
There  is  sometimes  a  spasmodic  character 
in  the  dysphagia,  which  is  regarded  as  of 
refiex  origin. 

Headache  and  disordered  vision  are  occa- 
sional symptoms,  the  former  referable  to 
obstructed  return  of  blood  from  the  head, 
the  latter  to  pressure  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic affecting  the  size  of  the  pupil. 

JMmopjtysis,  though  it  may  occasion- 
ally, and  to  a  slight  extent,  occur  in  tlie 
course  of  aneurism,  from  bronchial  con- 
gestion or  lung  irritation,  as  a  rule  only 
presents  itself  as  the  final  symptom  in 
those  cases  in  which  rupture  of  the  aneu- 
rism takes  place  into  the  trachea,  oesoph- 
agus, or  one  of  the  great  bronchi.  Some- 
times this  final  gush  is  preceded  for  a  few 
days  by  a  sanguineous  tinging  of  the 
scanty  expectoration,  and  Dr.  Gairdner 
mentions  a,  case  in  which  this  expectora- 
tion preceded  death  by  a  considerable 
interval.  Dr.  Blakiston'^  has  recorded  a 
case  in  which  fragments  of  discolored 
coagula  were  expectorated  with  blood 
two  or  three  weeks  before  death,  which 
materially  aided  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  descending  arch  communicat- 
ing with  the  left  bronchus. 

Physical  Signs.— It  is  by  the  physical 
examination  of  the  patient  before  us — the 
observation  of  all  the  signs  discoverable 
by  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  ear,  aided  by 
the  stethoscope,  the  laryngoscope,  and 
the  sphygmograph— that  we  clinch  the 
diagnosis  as  to  the  existence  and  probable 
scat  of  the  aneurism  which  the  symptoms 
present  have  led  us  to  look  for. 

The  physical  signs  of  aortic  aneurism 
vary  greatly  in  the  distinctness  with 
which  they  are  manifested  according  to 
the  position  and  size  of  the  dilatation.  It 
is,  practically  speaking,  true  that  an  an- 
eurism may  be  present  and  give  rise  to 
death  by  rupture  without  having  ever 
presented  any  distinctive  signs.  Such 
signs,  however,  even  in  obscure  cases,  are 
more  often  overlooked  than  absent,  and 
may  usually  be  discovered  on  dihgent  ex- 
amination. We  will  first  enumerate  all 
those  that  may  be  found  in  tolerably  ob- 
vious and  typical  cases. 

Summary  of  the  Physical  Signs  that  viay 
he  Observed  in  Aneurism  of  ilie  Ascending 
or  Transverse  Aorta.^—lt  is  in  a  consider- 


'  For  a  good  example  of  this,  vide  case  of 
aneurism  by  Dr.  Quain,  Path.  Trans,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  110.  Dr.  Fuller  also  refers  to  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  severe  lesion  of  the 
oesophagus  from  aneurismal  pressure  without 
any  corresponding  dysphagia.  Diseases  of 
Chest,  1802. 

2  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  5fi,  case  24. 

»  These  aneurisms  are  specially  refwred  to 
here,  not  only  because  they  are  the  most 
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able  proportion  of  cases  at  onoc  evident  ] 
on  inxpiriiiDioi'  l\ni  piitient  strippfd  to  the  ' 
Avaisl,  that  ho  is  Huilrrliig  Iroin  uniniriKin 
of  the  iiorLii.   We  oi).scrve  tiie  vcinw  liir;^e, 
full,  and  tortuous  in  llie  humeral  region 
and  neck  on  one  Bide,  more  rarely  on 
both,  a  certain  fulness,  and  deepening  of 
the  antenj-posterior  diameti-r  of  the  up- 
l)er  chest  near  the  sternum  on  that  side, 
or  the  superior  portion  f)f  the  sternum 
itself  is  rounded  and  prominent,  marbled  ; 
■with  IjIuc  veins.    At  the  most  prominent  i 
portion  of  tho  costal  or  sternal  bulging, 
there  is  distinctly  visible  pulsation,  or 
there  may  be  a   more   confused  but 
rhythmic  shoclc  apparent  with  each  beat 
of  the  heart.   Sometimes  the  pu[)il  on  one 
side  corresponding  with  the  pulsating  tu- 
mor is  notably  smaller  than  the  other. 

On  now  employing  palpation,  one  hand 
being  applied  to  the  scat  of  the  apex  beat, 
which  is  usually  shifted  a  little  down- 
Avards  and  to  the  left,  and  the  other 
placed  on  the  tumor,  we  feel  two  centres 
of  pulsation,  synchronous  or  nearly  so, 
within  the  chest — a  very  significant  sign 
of  aneurism.  More  carefully  noting  the 
character  of  the  morbid  impulse,  we  may 
observe  it  to  be  distinctly  heaving,  expan- 
sile, spreading  out  from  some  central 
point.  Thrill,  either  systolic  or  diastolic, 
or  both,  may  ha  perceptible  over  the  tu- 
mor ;  it  is  only  very  rarely,  however,  to 
be  observed  in  sacculated  aneurism.  It 
may  very  often  be  found  on  comparison 
that  the  pulse  is  more  feeble  at  one  wrist 
than  the  ot'.icr,  or  it  may  be  obliter- 
ated on  one  side  altogether.'  Some  hard- 
ening from  degeneration  of  the  vessels  may 
perhaps  be  observed  at  the  same  time. 

On  percii-Hsion,  which  must  always  be 
performed  with  great  gentleness,  the  note 
is  found  to  be  dull,  over  the  unusual 
prominence ;  the  duhiess  includes  the 
sternum,  extending  laterally  on  one  or 
both  sides  to  gradually  fade  into  lung  res- 
onance. It  may  be  continuous  with  the 
cardiac  dulness  which  is  lowered  or  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  band  of  resonance,  or 
it  may  encroach  upon  the  sterno-clavicu- 
lar  or  episternal  regions.  Together  with 
the  dulness  there  may  usually  be  noticed 
increased  resistance  or  hardness  over  the 

common,  but  because  of  them  alone  can  any 
general  description  including  all  the  essential 
phenomena  of  tlio  disease  be  given.  Aneii- 
risms  in  the  other  situations  present  one  or 
niore  of  tho  same  signs  obscured  by  their 
greater  depth  from  tlie  surface ;  such  could 
only  bo  treated  of  as  individual  cases,  and 
will  be  referred  to  more  particularly  in  dis- 
cussing the  diagnosis  of  tlioracic  aneurism. 

I  It  is  usual,  but  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary, here  to  -warn  the  too  ca-rer  observer 
against  mistaking  abnormal  distribution  of 
radial  or  contraction  of  pupil  from  old  iritis 
for  signs  of  aneurism. 


seat  of  the  tumor,  and  this  is  C8pe(;iiilly 
marked  in  cases  of  large  aneuri^U!  con- 
taining much  eoagulum.  Home  dulncf-s 
may  also  be  detected  on  i)ereu8sion  in  the 
ui)per  interscapular  region  on  one  or 
both  sides. 

On  upplyhifj  the  H'ctJt/mope  to  the  su:  - 
pectcd  region,  the  first  tinng  which  at- 
tracts attention  is  the  imi)ulse  or  systole' 
shock,  which  m:iy  be  intense  to  the  ear 
when  it  is  not  iK;rc(!ptil)le  to  the  eye,  and 
only  barely  so  to  the  most  attentive  pal- 
pation.   I'his  systolic  shock  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a  bruit  usually  grave, 
rough,  expansive,  more  distinct  over  the 
centre  of   the   tumor  than   over  the 
aortic  valves.    Tlie  second  sound,  clear 
and  ringing  at  the;  ba.se  of  the  heart,  may 
over  the  tumor  be  accompanied   by  a 
peculiarly  abrupt  shock  or  second  impulse 
to  the  ear,  which  impulse  may  be  even 
apparent  also  to  the  hand.    Sometimes  a 
diastolic  bruit  is  audilde,  in  which  case 
the  second  shock  sound  is  usually  ob- 
scured or  lost.     All  the  auscultatory 
sounds  of  aneurism  are  most  audible  di- 
rectly over  the  tumor  ;  they  may  be  con- 
ducted along  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and 
become  very  audible  at  one  or  both  inter- 
scapular regions.    Over  the  tumor  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  absent,  but  on 
passing  the  stethoscope  aside  to  the  acro- 
mial region,  the  breath-sound  is  found  to 
be  more  or  less  bronchial,  and  the  voice- 
sound  to  be  more  bronchial,  though  true 
bronchophony  is  rare.   In  the  interscapu- 
lar or  supra-spinous  i-cgion  of  the  corre- 
sponding side,  the  respiration  may  also 
have  a  tubular  quality.    Over  one  lung, 
more  rarely  over  both,  the  breath-sound 
has  often  communicated  to  it  a  peculiar 
sonorous  vibrating  quality,  probably  by 
conduction  from  the  laryngeal  stridor 
present.2    The  rcf-piratory  murmur  is 
often  weakened,  and  it  may  be  completely 
annulled  at  one  base,  though  this  is  rare 
with  the  obvious  aneurismal  tumors  we 
have  now  principally  in  mind.    With  the 
laryngoscope  no  alteration  may  be  found 
in  the  condition  of  the  cords,  or  they  may 
be  lax  and  act  feebly  with  respiration,  or 
one  (usually  the  left)  may  be  completely 
paratyzcd  and  motionless.    In  rare  cases 
both  vocal  cords  have  been  found  para- 
lyzed.   The  emplojmient  of  the  laryn- 
goscope and   spbygmograph  would  be 
quite  superfluous  in  the  presence  of  half 
the  signs  above  enumerated.    They  be- 


1  In  speaking  of  the  systolic  and  diastolic 
phenomena  of  aneurism,  I  refer  to  those  signs 
presented  synchronously  (or  nearly  so)  with 
tlie  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  respect- 
ively. 

2  Professor  Stokos  attaches  great  importance 
to  this  sign.  "Diseases  of  tho  Heart  and 
Aorta,"  1854,  p.  55C. 
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come  useful  aids  in  certain  obscure  cases, 
however,  to  wliich  \vc  shall  presently 
refer. 

Such  arc  the  signs  of  aneurisni  wliich 
may  be  present  in  cases  in  which  the  di- 
latation is  situated  near  the  surface,  at 
the  ascending  or  transverse  aorta  — its 
fiivorite  seats.  We  must,  before  consid- 
ering the  less  certain  signs  presented  by 
aneurism  more  obscurely  placed,  discuss 
the  mechanism  and  diagnostic  value  of 
the  more  important  of  tliose  above  enu- 
merated. 

The  unequal  pupils,  venous  obstruc- 
tion, local  bulging  of  the  chest  wall,  dis- 
placed heart,  percussion  dulness,  and  the 
auscultatory  plienouiena  of  tubular,  en- 
feebled, or  annulled  respiration,  are  mere 
pressure  signs  common  to  aueurismal  or 
other  tumors  within  the  chest.  The  un- 
equal pulses,  the  rhythmic  pulsation, 
bruits,  and  shock  signs,  are  specially  char- 
acteristic of  aneurism,  though  some  of 
them  may  be  produced  or  simulated  by 
solid  growths. 

Inequality  of  pupils  is  not  a  very  com- 
mon sign  of  aneurism,  altliough  when 
prLiseut  it  is  a  very  striking  one.  The 
aftjcted  pupil  is  usually  contracted  and 
inimovable,  and  corresponds  with  the  side 
on  which  the  aneurism  is  situated.  Of 
thirty-six  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  arch, 
of  which  I  have  notes,  tlie  pupils  were 
unequal  in  four  only.    Dr.  Walshe  has 
observed  the  atfected  pupil  vary  within  a 
few  days,  being  "now  equal  to,  now  no- 
tably, now  slightly  smaller,  now  larger, 
than  the  other  in  size,"  and  in  one  of  the  | 
four  cases  above   mentioned  the  pupil 
varied  from  day  to  day  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.   The  cause  of  the  affection  of  the 
pupil  is  admitted  to  be  pressure  upon  the 
sympathetic,  paralyzing  it  and  permit- 
ting the  unopposed  action  of  the  third 
nerve  upon  the  pupil,  or  irritating  it  and 
producing  the  rarer  phenomenon  of  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  by  excited  sympathetic 
action  (Walshe).   The  degree  of  displace- 
ment of  heart  depends  upon  the  position 
and  size  of  the  aneurism.    The  apex  beat 
when  the  tirst  or  second  portion  of  the 
arch  is  affected  is  lower  and  more  or  less 
displaced  to  the  left.    This  displacement 
may  be  extreme  in  aneurism  of  the  first 
portion,  the  tumor  taking  up  the  whole 
of  the  normal  position  of  the  heart,  and 
being  readily  mistaken  for  it.    The  base 
of  the  heart  is  also  lowered,  so  that  the 
organ  lies  more  transversely  in  the  chest 
than  natural,  and  there  is  commonly  pul- 
sation at  the  epigastrium,  which  must 
not  be  hastily  received  as  evidence  of  di- 
latation of  the  right  ventricle.    The  car- 
diac impulse  may  be  increased  in  force  ; 
it  is  often,  however,  not  stronger  than 
natural,  and  may  be  enfeebled.    It  is  re- 
markable bow  much  less  common  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  is  than  one 


would  expect.'  The  cause  of  this  is  not 
clear,  unless  it  be  deliciency  in  the  coro- 
nary circulation,  for  one  would  suppose 
there  must  be  increased  resistance  io  sys- 
temic circulation  in  all  cases  of  aortic 
aneurism. 

The  heaving  expansile  impulse,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  heart,  is  diagnostic  of 
aueurismal  tumor,  which,  however,  must 
be  near  the  surface  to  give  tnis  sign.  It 
is  very  frequently  present  in  aneurism  of 
the  tirst  and  second  portions  of  the  arch, 
and  it  may  also  be  present  in  large  aneu- 
rism of  the  descending  arch,  but  only  in 
the  later  stage  when  erosion  of  the  ribs 
and  vertebral  processes  has  enabled  the 
tumor  to  present  as  a  pulsatory  swelling 
in  the  left  interscapular  region.  In  cases 
in  which  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  greatly 
thickened  by  fibrinous  lamina;,  the  expan- 
sile thrust  may  be  entirely  lost,  and  a 
knocking  impulse  alone  felt  which  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  that  com- 
municated to  a  solid  tumor  by  the  aorta 
underlying  it.  The  position  of  the  tumor 
and  the  nature  of  the  diastolic  sounds  will 
greatly  assist  the  interpretation  of  this 
sign.  In  all  cases  where  the  impulse  is 
obscure,  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Stokes 
will  be  found  of  great  value,  viz.,  to 
"  make  pressure  with  the  flat  of  the  hand 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  while 
the  other  hand  is  placed  between  the 
shoulders  during  expiration."  By  this 
means  an  obscurely  and  deeply  expand- 
ing character  of  the  impulse  may  be  de- 
tected which  wiU  favor  the  probability  of 
its  aueurismal  origin.  There  is  sometimes 
to  be  felt  a  distinct  thrill  with  the  beat  of 
the  tumor.  This  "  fremissement  cataire," 
stated  by  some  authors  to  be  almost  al- 
ways present,  is  in  reaUty  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Of  eight  cases  in  which  I 
have  myself  observed  marked  thrill,  in 
one  accompanying  also  the  diastole,  in 
four  the  aneurisms  were  secondary  to 
regurgitant  disease  of  rheumatic  origin, 
and  tiiey  were  all  probably  of  the  fusiform 
kimL^^ 

The  systolic  bruit,  often  absent,^  though 
occasionally  to  the  experienced  ear  very 
characteristic  of  aneurism,  is  by  no  means, 
as  a  rule,  a  reliable  sign,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  localized  at  some  por- 
tion of  the  aorta  distant  from  the  heart, 

1  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart  was  present  in 
8  only  of  22  cases  carefully  recorded  by  Dr. 
Blakiston,  in  liis  work  on  diseases  of  the 
heart. 

2  Dr.  Hope  had  never  seen  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism with  thrill.  Dr.  Walshe  states  it  to  be 
more  common  in  "peripheral  dilatation" 
tlian  true  anevirism. 

3  Lebert  states  it  to  have  been  present 
among  the  earlier  signs  in  half  liis  cases. 
Loc.  cit.  It  existed  in  22  out  of  my  observed 
36  cases,  in  12  instance  the  bruit  being 
double. 
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as  in  tlio  right  or  left  intorsciipular  region  ' 
or  iilonj:  llie  lull  side  of  the  spine.  A 
tliiistolic  bruit  most  audihle  at  the  Bite  of 
the  .sii.si)ect('d  aiieuri.sui,  while  the  second 
sound  is  clear  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  is 
an  important  si^Mi  ;  a  inurniur  repla<:ing 
the  .sect)nd  sound  at  the  Ijase  of  the  heart 
is  of  value  in  diagnosis  when  tlaire  is  also 
evidence  of  a  thoracic  tumor,  the  nature 
of  which  is  otiierwise  obscure  ;  its  value 
consisting  in  such  a  case  in  its  indicating 
disease  within  the  aorta,  and  so  render- 
ing the  aneurismal  nature  of  the  tumor 
very  probable.  Tlie  importance  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  bruit  replaces  one  of 
the  sounds  of  the  heart,  or  is  superadded 
to  it,  being,  as  it  were,  heard  through  it, 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Tarkes  :' 
in  at  least  a  third  of  the  cases,  however, 
of  obvious  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
there  is  no  bruit  at  all  audible,  and  when 
we  take  into  account  obscure  cases  the 
proportion  becomes  much  larger. 

The  peculiar  diastolic  shock  sound  when 
once  heard,  or  rather  felt  by  the  ear,  is 
not  easily  forgotten.   It  is,  when  present, 
most  significant  of  aneurism,  and  when 
succeeding  to  a  more  or  less  distinct 
systolic  impulse,  I  believe  absolutely  so. 
It  is  only  to  be  heard  in  aneurism  all'ect- 
iug  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the 
aorta,  and  when  the  tumor  is  very  near 
the  surface  the  shock  is  not  infrequently 
so  great  as  to  connnunicate  a  second  im- 
pulse to  the  hand.  Of  the  thirty-six  cases 
I  have  already  referred  to  this  sign  was 
present  in  fourteen ;  and  in  ten  of  these 
there  was  no  murmur  present,  although 
in  the  majority  of  them  other  .signs  of 
percussion,  impulse,  and  pressure  ren- 
dered the  diagnosis  clear.    In  a  few  in- 
stances, however,  and  notably  in  three, 
the  diagnosis  (speedily  verified  by  death) 
was  very  difficult,  and  depended  mainly 
upon  the  importance  attached  to  this  sign. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained, and  has  given  rise  to  much  in- 
genious discussion.  2    It  is  no  doubt  of 
complex  mechanism,  and  is  made  up 
partly  of  the  conducted  second  sound 
which  is  accentuated  in  these  cases,  but 
is  chiefly  caused  by  the  transmission  of  a 
wave  to  the  surface  with  the  closure  of 
the  aortic  valves.  The  sac  of  the  aneurism 
becomes  fully  distended  a  little  later  than 
the  aorta  itself,  so  that  the  systole  of  the 
vessel  commences  a  trifle  sooner  than  that 
of  the  aneurism.    The  aortic  valves  close 
at  the  moment  of  aortic  systole,  and  at 
the  instant  of  their  closure  the  Shockwave 
is  transmitttid  through  the  aneurism.  If 
there  be  any  imperfection  of  the  aortic 


>  Clinical  Lectures.  Med.  Times,  Feb. 
1850. 

2  Sne  a  critioiBm  of  the  opinions  of  Drs. 
B('llin<;hani  and  Lyons  and  M.  Guerin,  in  Dr. 
Stokes's  book  above  quoted,  p.  54U. 


valves  30  as  to  give  lise  to  apprc^ciable 
regurgitation,  the  shock-sound  or  Imimlse 
is  citlier  not  developed  or  very  imperfectly 
so. 

DiAONOSis. — Having  given  at  some 
length  the  g(;neral  symjjtonis  and  !-igns  of 
aneurism,  keijping  in  view  more  pai  licu- 
larly  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
affects  that  portion  of  the  aorta  occupying 
the  anterior  mediastinum,  we  iiave  to 
take  also  into  account  in  the  diagnosis  the 
question  as  to  ihe  ])art  of  the  aorta  alfected 
by  the  aneurism,  and,  if  jiOh-sible.  how  to 
distinguish  between  aortic  aneurism  and 
dilatation  of  the  innominate,  subclavian, 
carotid,  and  pulmonary  arteries  respect- 
ively. 

In  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  but 
beyond  the  heart,  the  signs  are  grouped 
about  the  second  right  space  close  to  the 
sternum  as  their  centre.  Greater  displace- 
ment of  heart,  and  interference  with  its 
function,  with  cyanosis  and  dropsy  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  body  from  pressure  upon 
the  innominate  vein,  are  more  often  met 
with  when  the  disease  is  in  this  situation. 
The  rule  is  nevertheless  for  the  aneurism 
to  extend  towards  the  surface  rather  than 
deeply,  so  that  the  vein  oflen  escapes  se- 
rious compression.    As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  downward  displacement  of  the 
base  of  the  heart  becomes  more  decided, 
and  the  area  of  pulsation  enlarges  down- 
wards and  to  the  right  (Sibson).  When 
the  transverse  jjortimx  of  the  arch  is  af- 
fected, the  maiiuhrhim  sterni  is  the  central 
region  of  disease  signs,  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  extend,  however,  more  to  the 
left  than  the  right  of  the  sternum.  There 
is  frequently  no  external  tumor  from  the 
aneurism  projecting  backwards  from  the 
arch.    The  sisins  of  pressure  upon  the  air 
and  food  tubes,  and  their  functional  dis- 
turbance through  involvement  of  the 
pueumogastric  nerve,  are  most  common 
in  this  variety,  inequality  of  pulses  also 
shows  extension  of  the  disease  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  arch.    In  aneurism  of  the  cZe- 
scending  portion  of  the  arch  the  signs 
usually  present  themselves  most  distinctly 
on  the  left  side  of  the  spine  in  the  upper 
interscapular  region,  although  the  tumor 
mav  present  at  the  second  left,  space  near 
the" sternum.    The  pain  is  severe  in  the 
back  and  shoulder,  the  dyspna-a  is  usually 
pulmonary,  either  paroxysmal,  assunnng 
the  character  of  asthma,  or  constant  troin 
pressure  on  the  left  bronchus,  orpartakmg 
of  both  these  characters.  Dinumshcd 
respiration  with  dulncss  at  the  base  ol  the 
left  lun"-  is  commonly  to  be  observed. 
There  n'lay  be  partial  or  complete  para- 
plegia from  erosion  of  the  vertebra?  and 
pressure  upon  the  cord.    Aneurisms  af- 
fectiiif^  the  clesrendhg  thnrarir  aorta  are 
comparativelv  uncommon,  and  unless  very 
larf'c,  diincuit  to  detect.    If  very  large, 
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there  may  be  curvature  of  the  spine,  (lis 
placement  of  llie  heart  forwards  and  to 
the  right,  local  dulness  and  possibly  pul- 
sation. The  whole  side  may  be  dull  with 
abseni'.e  of  respiration,  from  pressure  upon 
the  bronchus  and  subsequent  blocking  of 
the  lung  by  retained  secretions.  A  bruit 
localized  in  the  back  is  almost  diagnostic 
of  aneurism  in  this  situation.  Persistent 
pain  is  always  present,  and  is  often  the 
only  sign  of  the  disease.  Laryngeal  pres- 
sure signs  are  not  present. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  practical 
importance  to  be  able  to  say  whether  an 
aneurism  affecting  the  innominate,  sub- 
clavian, or  carotid  artery  involved  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  since,  if  the  aorta  be 
distinctly  included,  the  slender  hope  of 
permanent  relief  which  mi^jht  otherwise 
be  entertained  from  operative  procedure 
is  still  further  diminished.  It  may  also 
come  to  be  of  considerable  importance  to 
know  whether  in  a  given  case  the  disease 
principally  aftectiug  the  aorta  involves 
one  of  these  main  vessels  at  its  origin,  as 
atfording  the  chance  of  temporary  arrest 


by  checking  circulation  tlu-ough  that  ves- 
sel.   Unfortunately,  the  diagnosis  in  both 
these  respects  is  in  many  cases  beset  with 
the  greatest  dilliculties.    There  is  no  ab- 
solutely diagnostic  sign  separating  aneu- 
rism of  the  innominate  (the  vessel  with 
regard  to  which  the  question  most  often 
arTses)  from  that  of  the  aorta.    If,  how- 
ever, the  aneurism  has  its  centre  of  pulsa- 
tion or  other  signs  below  the  second  rib, 
or  if  it  encroacn  upon  the  sternum  with- 
out also  presenting  behind  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  and  the  episternal 
notch,  the  presvunption  is,  that  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  is  decidedly  involved.  A 
well-marked  shock-sound  would  be  also 
very  significant  of  the  disease  bein.i;  mainly 
aortic.    We  may  also  get  some  informa- 
tion from  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the 
pulse  at  the  two  radials;  and  this  naturally 
leads  us  to  consider  the  value  of  the  sphyg- 
mograph  in  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  aneu- 
rism.   For  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
kind  of  information  yielded  by  the  use  of 
the  sphygmograph,  we  will  take  one  or 
two  tolerably  well-marked  cases. 


Fig.  130. 


Pulse  lu  Aortic  Aneurism. 


In  Case  I.,  that  of  Eliza  B  ,  from 

which  the  above  pulse-tracing  (Fig.  1.30) 
was  kindly  taken  for  me  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  there  was  a  circumscribed 
aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  present- 
ing its  distinguishing  signs— local  bulging, 
dulness,  systolic  impulse,  and  faint  dias- 
tolic bruit— at  the  second  ritiht  intercostal 
space  near  the  sternum.    Here  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  systolic  wave,  A  C  D,  is 
prolonged,  occupying  a  greater  propoi-tion 
of  the  tracing  than  it  should  do— i.  e., 
there  is  a  prolonged  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  left  ventricle  to  overcome  increased 
resistance.     The  impaired  elasticity  of 
the  arteries  is  also  shown  by  the  blunted, 
elbow-like  point  at  A,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  systolic  upstroke.   The  shock 
or  percussion  wave,  A  B  C,  of  the  pulse, 
is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  diminished; 
but  as  this  phenomenon  is  general,  not 
limited  to  one  radial,  it  has  no  signifi- 
cance, since  it  may  be  produced  by  many 
other  conditions;   it  is,  however,  very 
commonly,  but  by  no  means  constantly, 
met  with  in  aneurism  of  the  main  vessel. 
The  only  evidence  we  gain  in  this  case, 
therefore,  is  that  of  the  presence  of  arte- 
rial disease. 

Case  II.,  in  whi(;h  the  tracings  were 
also  taken  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Murchi- 
son  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  use  of 
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to  illustrate  some  further  points  respect- 
ing the  use  of  the  sphygmograph.  (Fig. 
131.)  In  this  case  the  pulsations  were 
different  in  the  two  radials. 

Thomas  J  ,  a  coachman,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under 
Dr.  Murchison,  in  November,  1868,  with 
a  pulsating  tumor  in  the  chest,  most 
prominent  at  the  third  right  interspace, 
where  a  double  bellows  murmur  was  audi- 
ble. There  was  scarcely  any  difference 
to  be  detected  by  the  finger  in  the  two 
pulses,  but  the  right  was  thought  to  be 
slightly  the  smaller.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son only,  there  being  no  doubt  about  the 
diagnosis,  that  Dr.  Sanderson  was  re- 
quested to  take  tracings  of  the  two  pulses. 

In  the  left  radial  tracing,  the  lengthened 
systole,  A  C  D,  is  the  only  noticeable  fea- 
ture ;  in  the  right,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  superadded  to  this  sign  of  general 
increased  resistance  to  circulation,  others 
indicative  of  local  interference  with  the 
arterial  movements.  The  systolic  vibra- 
tion, or  percussion  wave,  ABC,  very 
marked  (rather  exaggerated)  in  the  left 
pulse-tracing,  is  almost  lost  in  the  right. 
The  dicrotism  is  also  more  distinct  in 
the  left  than  the  right.  At  the  same 
time  the  right  pulse  is  not  notably  smaller 
than  the  left.  Hence  from  the  pulse 
alone  we  find  evidence  (1)  of  arterial  dis- 
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ease,  in  the  prol()ii},'iition  of  the  sy.stole  : 
(2)  of  a  tumor  pressing  upon  or  dilatation 
of  the  artery,  m  the  local  eiraceinent  of 


vihratil(;  impulse  (percussion  wave)  in  the 
right  radial,  without  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  pulse. 


Fig.  131. 


Kight  and  Left  Radial  I'ulse  In  Anearlsm  of  Aorta. 


Had  this  latter  phenomenon  been  due 
to  extension  of  a  coagulum,  so  as  to  par- 
tially occlude  the  innominate,  the  pulse 
would  have  been  much  smaller  on  the 
right  side.  But  a  saccular  dilatation  of 
the  vessel,  or  a  solid  mass  in  contact  with 
it,  might  act  as  an  inelFicient  damper  in 
destroying  the  vibratile  shock,  without 
atiecting  the  size  of  the  pulse. 

In  this  case  the  aneurismal  tumor  in- 
vaded the  thoracic  parietes,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  but 
the  patient  died  of  an  intercurrent  attack 
of  pneumonia.  After  death,  the  aneurism 
was  found  to  be  globular,  as  large  as  the 
two  fists,  and  involving  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  aorta,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  origin  of  the  right  subclavian, 
which  came  oil' as  a  separate  trunk.  The 
aortic  orifice  was  incompetent. 

It  has  been  oliserved  that  evidence  of 
arterial  disease  coexisting  with  that  of  a 
tumor  within  the  chest  strongly  favors 
the  presumption  that  the  tumor  is  aneu- 
rismal. Thus  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
sphygmogra])h  may  prove  in  certain  cases 
of  considerable  value  in  helping  the  diag- 
nosis of  aneurism,  although  it  should  be 
clearly  understoood  that  alone  it  is  nearly 
useless  for  that  purpose. ' 

Another  sign  of  aneurism,  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  some  authors,  is  xjodpnne- 
me  it  or  delay  of  pulse  in  one  wrist. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  pulse  is  postponed,  for  it  begins 
and  ends  at  the  same  time  in  the  two 
wrists  ;  but  the  sense  of  delay  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  finger  through  the  initial 
shook  or  percussion  wave  beimi  oblite- 
rated on  one  sid(!.  while  it  is  well  marked 
on  the  other.  Thus,  in  Case  II.,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  the  shock  wave, 


1  In  the  Med.  Timca  and  Gazette  for  1873, 
pp.  141  and  122,  will  he  found  vahiahle 
original  papers,  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Mahomed,  on 
the  use  of  the  sphygmograph  in  the  diagnosis 
of  ancurium. 


ABC,  constituted  the  pulse  wave,  as 
appreciated  by  the  linger  of  the  observer 
when  applied  to  the  lefl  radial,  while  on 
the  right  side  this  wave  was  annulled, 
and  the  true  systolic  wave,  A  C  D,  alone 
appreciable.  Hence  the  pulse  on  the 
right  side  might  have  appeared  to  the  ob- 
server postponed  (this  point  is,  however, 
not  entered  in  the  notes  of  the  case). 
This  point  of  delay  in  the  pulse,  then,  is, 
when  present,  of  some  practical  value  in 
diagnosis  ;  it  means  the  appreciation  by 
Ihe  finger  of  the  deficiency  of  shock  wave 
on  one  side. 

The  distinction  of  aneurism  of  the  tho- 
racic aorta  from  other  tumors  in  the 
same  situation,  from  mediastinal  abscess, 
local  empyema,  uncovered  aorta  from  con- 
tracted lung  disease,  dilated  heart,  peri- 
cardial effusion,  aortic  valve  disease, 
laryngitis,  asthma,  and  angina  pectoris, 
requires  a  few  further  remarks. 

The  leading  features  which  separate 
aneurism  from  other  mediastinal  tumors 
have  already  been  incidentally  referred  to 
in  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  individual 
signs  present  in  aneurism,  and  have  been 
more  spe(;ially  considered  in  the  diagno- 
sis of  mediastinal  tumors.  We  may, 
however,  briefly  mention  a  few  other  con- 
siderations of  some  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  in  cases  of  difficulty,  as  aftbrding, 
Avhen  taken  in  association  with  the  signs' 
of  tumor,  additional  evidence  for  or  against 
aneurism. 

1.  If  the  age  of  the  patient  be  under 
twenty-five,  in  the  absence  of  any  history 
of  direct  injury,  the  chances  are  against 
aneurism. 

2.  Great  emaciation  in  the  absence  ot 
intense  prostrating  pain,  is  against  aneu- 
rism. „  ,      ,  . 

3.  Great  displacement  of  heart,  in  the 
absence  of  marked  signs  of  a  large  pulsat- 
in<T  tumor,  is  against  aneurism. 

4.  Female  sex  of  the  patient  is  against 
aneurism. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  severe  pam,  con- 
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stant,  with  occasional  exacerbation,  is  in 
favor  of  aneurism. 

(j.  Tlic  lUDrc  inconstant  the  distal  signs 
of  pi-essui-o— une(iu;il  pulse,  irregular 
pupils,  laryngeal  and  bronchial  dyspucea, 
dysphagia— the  greater  tiie  probability  of 
the  disease  being  aneurisnial. 

7.  Dr.  Walshe  observes  tluit  "  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms  and  signs,  indicative 
of  ordinary  att'ections  of  the  heart  and 
luno;s,  in  'an  individual  suffering  irom 
persistent  anomalous  disturbances  within 
the  chest,  even  though  he  does  not,  or 
rather  because  he  does  not,  exhibit  any 
failure  of  general  health,  affords  strong 
motive  for  suspecting  aneurism. ' '  In  the 
diagnosis  of  pulsating  empyema  from 
aneurism,  very  rarely  required,  the  pres- 
ence of  fluid  impulse  without  bruit  or 
shock  sound,  the  extension  probably  of 
tlie  effusion  beyond  the  limits  of  an  aneu- 
rism, the  pointing  of  the  abscess,  and  the 
presence  of  irritative  fever,  would  be  the 
distinguishing  signs. 

Cases  not  infrequently  occur  of  diseases 
affecting  the  apex  of  one  lung,  causing 
the  retraction  of  its  margin  away  from 
the  base  of  the  heart  and  aorta.  Such 
eases  present  many  of  the  signs  of  aneur- 
ism—dulness,  forcible  local  pulsation, 
sometimes  a  bruit,  with  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea.'  The  history  of  such  a  case, 
tlie  evidence  of  distinct  disease  of  the 
lung,  and  of  enlargement  of  the  opposite 
lung,  with  elevation  rather  than  depres- 
sion of  the  heart's  apex,  and  the  absence 
of  other  pressure  signs,  will  usually  pre- 
vent error  in  diagnosis. 

In  some  cases,  aneurism  of  the  descend- 
ing aorta,  compressing  the  left  bronchus, 
and  leading  to  collapse  of  the  lung,  or  to 
its  blocking  by  catarrhal  products,  be- 
comes so  niasked  by  the  secondary  affec- 
tion, and  from  the  depth  of  the  tumor  in 
the  mediastinum,  as  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis from  chronic  pneumonia  or  pleurisy 
most  dlrticult.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  urgency  of  the  dyspnoea,  especially  on 
excitement,  and  the  deep-seated  pain  and 
palpitation,  will  usually  awaken  at  least 
grave  suspicion  in  the  right  direction. 

Dr.  Hope  lays  some  emphasis  on  the 
possibility  of  aortic  regurgitant  disease 
being  mistaken  for  aneurism.  The  sym- 
metrical pulsation  of  all  the  vessels  and 
the  seat  of  the  murmur  will  usually  pre- 
vent such  an  error.  Dilatation  of  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta  is  not  uufre- 
quently  occasioned,  however,  by  regurgi- 
tant disease,  and  the  locomotion  of  the 
vessel  being  always  increased,  the  signs 


>  I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  the  kind 
which  might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for 
aneurism ;  and  in  one  case  the  error  had 
heen  actually  made,  and  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurism  communicated  to  tlie  patient  by  an 
observer  of  some  experience. 


of  the  dilatation  are  thereby  much  exag- 
gerated. 

Laryngeal  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  most  obscure  forms  of  aneurism, 
projecting  deeply  from  the  back  of  the 
arch.  iSuch  cases  may  be  mistaken  for 
laryngitis ;  but  the  inconstancy  and  par- 
oxysmal character  of  the  symptoms,  so 
rare  in  adult  laryngeal  ailections,  should 
at  once  arouse  suspicions,  and  laryngo- 
scopic  examination  with  a  minute  explora- 
tion of  the  chest  will  then  usually  solve 
the  difficulty. 

Prognosis. — In  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
the  prognosis  is  within  a  brief  and  uncer- 
tain space  of  time  fiital.    It  is  the  uncer- 
'  tainty  as  to  the  time  of  death,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  may  at  any 
time  occur,  that  gives  to  this  disease  its 
1  peculiar  terror.     It  is  this  peculiarity, 
moreover,  which  should  make  us  so  ex- 
tremely careful  not  to  make  a  wrong 
diagnosis  ;  and  when  there  is  any  doubt, 
as  there  often  must  be,  we  should  give 
I  the  patient  or  his  friends  only  a  sufficient 
insight  as  to  his  critical  condition  to  in- 
sure the  due  settlement  of  his  affairs. 

Duration. — From  six  months  to  four 
years  from  the  time  of  detection  of  the 
aneurism  (Lebert).'  This  limit  has  been 
extended  in  certain  cases.  The  main 
characteristic  of  the  duration  of  aneur- 
ism, however,  is  its  uncertainty.  The 
aneurismal  wall  may  be  obviously  thick- 
ening by  fibrinous  deposit  at  one  point 
while  fatal  erosion  is  taking  place  at  an- 
other. 

Mode  of  Defti/j. —Eupture  is  by  far  the 
most  common  terniinatifm  of  aneurism, 
and  the  more  latent  the  aneurism,  the 
more  uniformly  does  death  occur  in  this 
way.    Dr.  Sibson^  remarks,  "  It  will  be 
observed  throughout,  that  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  ruptures  in  any  group  of 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  the  smaller  is  the 
proportion  of  instances  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  indicated  by  symptoms  during  life, 
and  vice  m-.sd."    Tlie  rupture  may  take 
place  into  the  pericardium,  left  or  right 
pleura,  bronchi  or  lungs,  trachea  or  oeso- 
phagus, or  externahy  or  more  rarely  into 
the  vena  cava,  right  auricle,  &c.  Dis- 
secting aneurism, 'most  commonly  aftisct- 
ing  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta,  almost 
invariably  bursts  into  the  pericardium. 
Circumscribed  aneurism  of  the  ascending 
aorta  most  commonly  also  gives  way  into 
the  pericardium,  of  the  transverse  aorta 
into  the  trachea  or  esophagus,  of  the  de- 
scending into  the  left  pleura,  left  bron- 
chus, or  oesophat;us,  or  into  the  abdomen, 
A  certain  small  number  of  patients  die  of 
exhaustion,  fewer  still  of  syncope  or  as- 


1  Loo.  cit.    Analysis  of  30  cases. 

2  The  Aorta  and  the  Aneurisms  of  the 
Aorta. 
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pliyxia  (apart  from  licmorrhage),  or  from 
uciitc  inU-rciirrL'iiL  (ILsuiiSL-.' 

TitKATMi2\T.— Tlic  objccLs  we  Imve  in 
view  ill  tlie  treatment  of"  tiioracic  aneur- 
ism are,  lir.stly,  to  (iiminisli  tiie  strain 
upon  tlie  injured  vessel  as  mucli  iis  possi- 
ble ;  secondly,  to  eneoura.L't!  tiie  d(!posi- 
tion  of  librine  within  the  aneurism.  We 
have  I'urther,  by  the  adminiHtratioii  of 
anoilyni!  remedies  internally  or  locally, 
to  lessen  sullerinjr.  In  carrying  out  these 
ol)ji!cts,  rest  as  far  as  is  possible  for  the 
circulation  is  of  the  lirst  importance,  and 
the  conditions  most  necessary  to  seeun; 
this  rest  to  the  circulation,  are  strict 
nuis(;ular  repose,  mental  quietude,  and 
regulated  diet.  It  requires  mucii  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  tact 
on  tliatof  the  physician,  to  maintain  these 
conditions  for  a  sullicient  length  of  time 
to  be  of  service,  even  when  surrounding  ' 
circumstances  are  favorable.  j 

The  recumbent  posture,  or  that  most  ' 
nearly  approaching  it  and  yet  comfortable  ' 
to  the  patient,  should  be  preserved,  all 
excitement  avoided,  and  the  nutrition  ! 
maintained  by  a  diet  restricted  in  quan-  j 
tity,  but  enriched  in  quality.    Blood  rich 
in  nutritive  elements  more  readily  depos-  ' 
its  fibrine,  and  favors  those  efforts  at  re-  [ 
pair  which  result  in  a  welding  together  of 
the  fibrinous  layers  neai-est  the  arterial 
wall,  while,  mechanically  speaking,  it  has 
no  more  pressure  effect  upon  the  weak- 
ened vessel  than  blood  deficient  in  these 
elements.    On  che  contrary,  we  daily  find 
that  whenever  an  antemic  condition  is 
present  the  circulation  is  hurried  and 
more  easily  disturbed.     Evidence  of  a 
rapid  softening  down  of  the  laminre  which 
had  almost  blocked  an  aneurism  may 
sometimes  be  found  post  mortem  in  those 
who  have  subsequently  to  careful  treat- 
ment again  been  subjected  to  the  debili- 
t-iting  circumstances  of  a  life  of  poverty. 
Fluids  must  be  only  very  moderately  par- 
taken of;  milk,  soft  puddings,  eggs,  and 
a  moderate  quantity  of  meat  may  be 
allowed.    Mr.  Tufnell,'  whose  treatment 


'  See  on  this  point  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Crisp,  Dr.  Sibson,  and  Professor  Lebert. 
The  above  general  remarks  are  more  espe- 
cially founrlefl  upon  the  very  careful  and 
complete  Tables  of  Dr.  Sibson — 584  oases. 
Lebert's  statistics  are  on  this  liead  less  trnst- 
wortliy,  th(i  numbers  being  much  smaller; 
thus  of  41  cases  be  finds  4  rupture  externally, 
Drs.  Crisp  and  Sil)Son  finding  tliis  t(!rmination 
in  about  4  p(!r  cent.  Lebert  also  gives  no 
cases  of  rupture  into  oesophagus,  whereas 
this  is  rath(!r  a  frequent  t(^rmination  of  cases 
of  an(Mn-ism— of  transverse  and  descending 
aorta — about  .5  piir  cent.  (Sibson). 

*  Thoracic  Aneurism  succ(!ssfully  treated 
by  restricted  Diet  and  tlie  application  of  Ice. 
Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  .January,  1S58;  also 
on  tlie  Treatment  of  Thoracic  and  Abdominal 


of  large  internal  aneurisms  has  heen  re- 
niarliably  successful,  restricts  the  food 
taken  to  2  oz.  of  bread-and-butter  and  2 
o/..  r)f  ii(,\v  milk  for  iueakliist ;  2  or  '.i  ox. 
of  bread  and  2  or  ;{  oz.  of  meat  for  dinner 
with  2  oz.  to  4  oz.  of  milk  or  chuct ;  and 
2  oz.  of  bread-aud-butter  with  2  oz,  of 
milk  for  supper.  In  ids  first  recorded 
case  he  maintained  this  treatment,  com- 
bined with  absolute  rest,  for  nearly  two 
months  with  conij)lete  success.  Mr.  Tuf- 
nell  would  of  course  allow  a  certain  slight 
variation  from  this  diet  measure  to  suit 
individual  cases:  his  treatment  is  more- 
over only  applicable  to  ciises  of  sacculated 
aneurism.  Dr.  Sibson'  also  advocates 
tlie  regulation  of  the  diet  in  conjunction 
with  rest,  but  is  content  to  linnt  the 
quantity  of  (luid  taken  per  diem  to  witlnn 
one  pint.  L(!t  me  repeat,  rest  in  the  re- 
cundjcnt  posture  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  success  of  this  treatment ; 
Mr.  Tufnell  reckons  that  in  some  of  his 
cases  this  alone  lessened  the  nundjer  of 
distensions  of  the  aneurisnial  sac  by  more 
than  20,000  a  day  !^  Stimulants,  or  I 
should  rather  say  stinmlation,  must  be 
absolutely  interdicted.  During  this  treat- 
ment too  frequent  examinations  are  to  be 
avoided,  but  tlui  circulation  and  the 
aneurismal  impulse,  when  within  our 
reach,  should  be  carefully  watched.  Cer- 
tain drugs— chloral,  opium,  digital!.*,  ver- 
atria,  and  aconite— are  useful  to  allay  ex- 
citement of  circulation.  They  are  none 
of  them  efficacious  without  rest,  hut  they, 
and  particularly  chloral  and  opium,  may 
help  in  diminishing  the  restlessness  and 
impatience  of  persons  naturally  irritable 
who  have  great  difficulty  in  submitting  to 
the  tniatment  hy  diet  and  recumbency. 
Belladonna  applications  may  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  but 
when  this  is  acute  the  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  morphia  is  the  best  remedy. 
The  continuous  application  of  an  ice  bag, 
suspended  from  above  the  patient,  to  the 
tumor  when  prominent  externally  will 
often  gi-eatly  relieve  pain,  reduce  inflam- 
mation, and  perhaps  even  help  to  promote 
consolidation  within  the  .sac.  Gentle 
laxatives  or  saline  purgatives  must  he 
given  to  prevent  any  cfl'ort  in  relieving 
the  bowels.  When,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens on  the  patient  first  coming  under 
notice,  there  is  ciny  undue  fulness  of  ves- 
sels present,  free  purgation  with  salines 
will  be  attended  with  marked  relief  up  to 
a  certain  point.  In  cases  of  urgent  dys- 
pnoea with  engorgement  of  vessels,  vene- 


Aneurisms,  by  .1.  Tufnell,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Army 
Med.  Rep.  for  18G2,  and  Medico-Chir.  Trans- 
actions for  1874. 

'  Croonian  Lectures,  Lancet,  1870. 

2  See  an  able  review  of  the  modern  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  for  December  20,  1873. 
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•ection  should  be  promptly  employed ; 
vepeated  blood-lelting  after  the  niauner 
recommended  by  Valsalva'  iu  the  last 
century,  combined  with  the  lowest  possi- 
ble diet,  is  not  likely  to  lind  favor  m  the 
present  day.  ,  , 

Various  internal  remedies  have  been 
administered  with  the  view  of  favoring 
the  formation  of  coagulum  within  the 
aneurism,  either  by  rendering  the  blood 
less  watery— e.g.,  saline  purgatives,  diu- 
retics ;  or  by  affecting  it  or  the  aneurismal 
wall  in  some  specific  way— e.  g.,  acetate  ot 
lead,  iodide  of  potassium,  ergot.   Tlie  tree 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
aneurism  has  been  pretty  extensively 
tried.    It  seems  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced by  JSTelaten^  in  1859,  and  subse- 
quently tried  byDrs.  Bouillaud,^  Chucker- 
butty^  of  Calcutta,  Koberts'  of  Man- 
chester, and  Balfour^  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  these  several 
observers  is  very  favorable  to  the  drug  as 
a  valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.     Dr.  Balfour  holds  that  "no 
treatment  for  aneurism,  and  especially  for 
internal  aneurism,  holds  out  anything  like 
an  equal  prospect  of  reUef,  if  not  of  cure, 
with  that  by  the  iodide  of  potassium." 
The  drug  must  be  given  in  large  doses 
(gr.  xx)  and  continued  for  many  months. 
Its  mode  of  action  is  unknown  ;  Dr.  Bal- 
four^ thinks  that  it  is  not  by  increasing  the 
coagulabiUty  of  the  blood,  but  by  its  seda- 
tive" action  upon  the  heart  and  "by  some 
peculiar  action  on  the  fibrous  tissue,  by 
which  the  contraction  of  the  sac  is  aided 
and  its  walls  are  strengthened  and  con- 
densed." 

Langenbeck^  having  observed  the  great 
vaiue  of  ergot,  particularly  when  used 
subcutaneously  as  ergotin  in  arresting 
hemorrhage,  tried  the  drug  in  the  same 
way  in  aneurism,  and  with  considerable 
success  in  a  case  of  the  disease  affecting 
the  innominate  and  subclavian  trunks. 
He  injected  ^  gr.  of  the  watery  extract, 
increasing  to"3"grs.,  every  three  days.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances  of  the  reputed  efficacy  of 
drugs  iu  the  treatment  of  circulatory  dis- 
eases, the  attendant  rest  may  have  aided 

»  Vide  Observations  on  Aneurism,  by  Mr^ 
Erichsen,  Sycl.  See.  1844,  pp.  239  and  261. 

2  Clinique  Earopdenne,  July,  1859. 

3  Idem,  August,  1859. 

*  Iodine  of  Potassium  in  the  Treatment  of 
Aneurism.    Brit.  Med.  .Journal,  July,  18()2. 

*  Clinical  Lecture  on  the  successful  use  of 
Iodide  of  Potassium  in  the  Treatment  of 
Aneurism.    Idem,  January,  1863. 

6  On  the  Treatment  of  Aneurism  by  Iodide 
of  Potassium.  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  July, 
1868. 

'  Idem,  January,  1874,  p.  645. 

8  Idem,  November,  1869.  Abstract  from 
the  Berliner  klinische  WochenschrifL,  March, 
1869. 


in  producing  the  amelioration  of  symp- 
toms. 

llest  and  recumbency,  with  the  aid  of 
drugs,  failing  or  being  impracticable  for 
the  obliteration  of  aortic  aneurism,  the 
question  arises,  whether  any  operative 
measure  can  be  adopted  to  control  the  cir- 
culation through  the  sac  so  as  to  favor  its 
gradual  obliteration  by  laminated  clot. 
M.  Velpeau,'  in  1839,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  entertain  the  question  of  liga- 
ture of  one  or  more  of  the  main  branches 
of  the  aorta  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  and 
this  treatment  has  been  most  recently  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Cockle*^  and  practised  by 
Mr.   Christopher  Heath."     The  exact 
value  of  this  method  of  treatment,  and  the 
rules  which  should  guide  us  in  adopting 
it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  thoroughly 
ascertained.     In  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  great  vessels— most  commonly  the  iii- 
nominate — proceeding  from  the  arch  is 
largely  involved,  or  in  which  the  aneurism 
is  at  least  extending  in  the  direction  of 
one  of  these  main  branches  while  there  is 


no  evidence  of  extensive  arterial  degene- 
ration, the  distal  ligature  may  be  most 
appropriately  tried,  the  principle  of  the 
ligature  being  to  greatly  enfeeble  the  cur- 
rent through  the  sac  by  arresting  the  cir- 
culation through  the  branch  principally 
involved  or  most  nearly  proceeding  from 
the  aneurism.  Ligature  of  the  right 
carotid  or  subclavian,  or  both,  or  of  the 
left  carotid,  must  be  decided  upon  accord- 
inp-  to  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  the 
aneurism.  Distal  pressure  upon  the  great 
vessels  of  the  neck  has  been  employed, 
and  though  most  difficult  to  effectually 
carry  out,  is  yet,  perhaps,  worthy  of  a 
further  trial. 

The  common  object  of  the  diffi;rent 
kinds  of  treatment  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered, viz.,  rest,  diet,  compression,  and 
ligature,  has  been  that  of  encouraging 
spontaneous  coagulation  within  the  aneu- 
rismal sac,  whether  by  lowering  the  cir- 
culation generally,  or  by  locally  arresting 
it  entirely,  or  lessening  its  force  or  alter- 
ing its  direction. 
Mr.  Moore*  in  1864  proposed  a  new 


«  For  the  most  modern  authoritative  infor- 
mation on  the  surgical  treatment  of  aneurism, 
vide  Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Holmes,  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  1872.     Lancet,  July, 

1872  lect.  ii. 

2  Further  Contributions  to  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Aneurismal  Tumors  of  the 
Neck  and  Chest,  by  John  Cockle,  M.D.  Lan- 
cet, 1869,  pp.  422  and  489.  See  also  Clinical 
Transactions  for  1872.  . 

3  On  the  Treatment  of  Intra-thoracic  Aneu- 
rism by  the  Distal  Ligature,  hy  Christopher 
Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  1871.  . 

♦  On  a  New  Method  of  procuring  the  Con- 
solidation of  Fibrine  in  certain  Incurable 
Aneurisms.  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ivu.  p. 
129  et  seq. 
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treatment  of  uneiirisin,  by  tlie  insertion 
into  tin;  Hiic  ol'  a  foreign  body  (line  iron 
wire)  to  aet  as  a  nucleus  for  rapid  and 
firm  eoa)j;ulation.  Tlie  result  in  tlie  case 
to  wbicb  he  applied  this  treaLnient— a 
case  of  anein-i>ni  of  Ibc  thoracic  aorta 
rapidly  purforatiny  the  che.st-wall— was 
discouragin-,',  inlhinnnation  of  the  sac, 
embolism  of  distant  vessels,  and  great  in- 
crease in  the  sulferings  of  the  patient 
being  occasioned.  The  same  idea  lias 
since,  liowever,  Ibund  favor  among  a  few 
bold  operators,  who  have  severally  tried 
needle  punctures,  the  introduction  of  car- 
bolized  catgut,  watch-spring  (14  inches!), 
and  iron  wire,  with  uniformly  deplorable 
results.  Tlie  latest  and  most  rational 
method  of  the  kind  adopted  is  that  of 
Dr.  Levis  of  Philadelphia,  =  who  has  intro- 
duced through  a  capillary  trocar  a  great 
length  of  fine  horsehair  into  the  sac  of  a 
subclavian  aneurism.  I  think  it  must  be 
allowed,  however,  that  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  wrong  in  principle,  and  must, 
therefore,  in  the  majority  of  instances  fail 
in  practice.  If  direct  coagulation  of  blood 
within  the  sac  be  aimed  at,  it  is  only  thus 
accomplished  in  a  dangerous  and  imper- 
fect manner,  the  clot  formed  being  sub- 
divided and  soft,  and  entangled  round  a 
foreign  body  in  the  centre  of  the  sac  in- 
stead of  being  laminated  and  firm,  and 
deposited  around  its  circumference  ; 
hence  danger  of  inflammation  of  the  sac, 
of  capillary  or  larger  embolisms,  and  of 
blood-poisoning  from  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  clot.  If  the  object  be  to  determine 
coagulation  within  tlie  sac  by  setting  up 
a  certain  degree  of  inflammatory  action, 
or  if  the  fear  of  inflammation  resulting 
from  these  procedures  be  disregarded  on 
this  ground,  the  practice  must  equally  be 
condemned  as  dangerous,  if  not  unjusti- 
fiable, for  we  have  no  means  of  controlling 
the  inflammation  when  induced  in  the 
main  blood-channel.  It  must  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that  by  producing  suddenly 
coagulation  within  an  aneurism  without 
that  local  or  general  lowering  of  the  cir- 
culation which  would  favor  its  natural 
occurrence,  we  necessarily  run  great  risk 
of  causing  rapid  extension  of  the  disease 
in  some  otiier,  perhaps  more  fatal,  direc- 
tion. These  objections,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, have,  too,  a  certain  force  when 
applied  to  the  somewhat  less  modern 
practice  of  galvano-puncture,  which  has 
recently,  in  common  with  all  other 
methods  of  treating  this  deadly  malady, 
been  very  keenly  discussed  arid  tested. 
There  is  this  striking  advantage  in  gal- 
vano-punctnre,  however,  that  no  foroicn 
body  is  allowed  to  remain  within  the 

'  Referrofl  to  hv  Mr.  Holmos.  ir.  London 
Medical  Record,  December  17,  1873. 


aneurism.  It  has,  moreover,  been  tried 
with  ftuccess  now  in  a  few  instances.' 

The  idea  of  employing  electricity  in  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  seems  to  liave 
sprung  from  the  physiological  experi- 
ments of  Scudamore  1824,  Miiller  lH'ii2, 
and  Ansell  1831),  and  to  have  been  first 
applied  in  practice  by  M.  Pelrequin  in 
1841.''  It  was  Ciniselii,  however,  who,  in 
184U,  first  employed  electro-puncture  in 
the  treatment  of  aortic  aneurism, ^  and 
the  first  definite  principles  on  which  to 
proceed  in  the  employment  of  this  agent 
were  laid  down  still  hiter  ijy  MM.  Ba'um- 
garlen  and  Wertheimer  in  18.r2,<  as  the 
result  of  extended  experimental  inquiry. 
The  experiments  of  these  gentlemen 
showed  (a)  that  coagulation  might  be 
with  certainty  induced  at  any  point 
within  a  large  vessel  of  an  animal  during 
life  by  electrolysis,  {h)  that  this  coagula- 
tion was  most  firmly*  afl(»cted  around  the 
positive  needle  wllen  both  were  intro- 
duced :  (c)  that  the  best  way,  however,  of 
producing  coagulation  was  to  insert  the 
positive  needle  only,  applying  the  nega- 
tive element  by  means  of  a  moistened 
sponge  or  metallic  conductor  placed  on 
the  CKternal  surface. 

Dr.  Fraser,  in  18G7,  confirmed  and 
added  to  these  conclusions,  observing 
that,  whereas  at  the  positive  needle  a 
firm  and  comparatively  small  clot  was 
formed,  at  the  negative  needle,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  coagulum  Avas  large  and 
frothy.  Dr.  John  Duncan^  is,  however, 
of  opinion  that  the  needles  connected 
with  both  poles  should  be  introduced,  and 
in  this  view  he  agrees  with  Ciniselii.'  Dr. 

'  Of  13  cases  treated  by  Ciniselli's  method, 
between  July,  1868,  and  July,  1870,  6  were 
"cured."  Of  them  3  relapsed  after  17,  3, 
and  4  months  respectively ;  the  latter  case, 
however,  after  a  second  operation,  being 
again  "cured"  and  remaining  so,  after  8 
months.  For  details  of  23  cases,  and  for  a 
description  of  Ciniselli's  method  of  employing 
electro-puncture,  see  his  paper  in  the  Annali 
Universali  di  Medicina  for  November,  1870, 
p.  292  et  seq.,  Table,  p.  625.  An  abstract  of 
this  paper  is-  given  in  the  Jahresbericht  for 
1870,  Bd.  ii.  s.  109. 

2  Vide  Essay  by  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Edinb.,  on 
the  Action  of  Galvanism  on  Blood  and  on  Al- 
buminous Fluids,  1867. 

'  Case  related  in  the  Annali  Universali  di 
Medicina,  1870,  p.  294,  and  referred  to  with 
22  others  in  a  Table  at  p.  62,'). 

*  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  June  19,  18.')2. 

5  Confirming  a  previous  observation  by 
Prof.  Schuh,  Vierteliahrschrift  fiir  die  prak- 
tisehe  Heilkunde,  Bd.  i.  1851. 

•*  On  ^lio  Surgical  Applications  of  Elec- 
tricity, Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  1872,  .506  et  seq. 

'  In  this  view  also  Mr.  Marcus  Beck  con- 
curs :  and  the  comparative  effect  upon  an  al- 
buminous fluid  of  inserting  only  one  or  both 
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Althaus,"  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
ne-^'ativo  pole  as  the  one  to  the  use  of 
wluch  "we  have  to  look  for  the  cure  of 
aneurism."  ,   ^  ■ 

As  to  the  mode  m  which  electricity 
effects  coagulation  within  an  ancurismal 
sac,  the  question  whether  it  may  be  by 
the  mere  passage  of  the  electrical  current 
through  the  btood,  is  set  at  rest  by  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Fraser,  that  although 
the  two  needles  be  separated  by  an  niter- 
val  of  blood  through  which  the  current 
must  pass,  yet  coagulation  takes  place 
only  around  each  needle  separately.  A 
certain  amount  of  intlamraation  is  often 
set  up  in  and  about  the  sac  by  this  agent, 
which  no  doubt,  if  it  do  not  proceed  to  a 
dantrerous  extent,  may  help  to  promote 
consolidation  ;  this  inflammation  is,  how- 
ever, shown  by  Dr^.  Duncan  and  Fraser 
to  be  not  essential  to  coagulation,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  guarded  against  as  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  danger.  The  coagu- 
lation is  produced  in  truth,  as  pointed 
out  by  Steinlein^  and  conlirmed  by  others, 
by  (c()  electrolytic  decouiposition  of  the 
salts  of  the  hlood  which  are  mainly  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  its  fluid  state; 
(h)  by  the  acid  elements  set  free  at  the 
positive  pole  directly  causing  coagulation 
there,  or  combining  with  the  oxidized 
metal  to  form  salts  which  precipitate  the 
albumen.    This  latter  action  may  be  in- 
creased by  coating  the  positive  needle  with 
some  more  oxidizable  metal,  such  as 

zinc.  ^ 

In  the  writincrs  of  Dr.  John  Duncan, 
Dr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Hohnes,'  and  Prof.  Cini- 
selli  already  quoted,  will  be  found  re- 
corded the  clinical  and  physiological  expe- 
riences which  furnish  us  with  all  the 
knowledge  we  at  present  possess  on  the 
subject.  The  valuable  records  of  indi- 
vidual cases  of  galvano-puncture  in  aneu- 
rism which  are  gradually  collecting  are  as 
yet  too  few  to  admit  of  classification.  So 


needles  is  well  illustrated  by  a  simple  ex- 
periment made  by  Mr.  Beck  and  Dr.  Poore. 
Into  some  white  of  egg  held  in  the  liollow  of 
the  hand  the  positive  needle  connected  with 
twenty  cells  of  Weiss's  battery  was  introduced, 
a  sponge  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
being  applied  to  the  back  of  the  hand.  After 
five  minutes  no  action  upon  the  albumen  had 
been  effected.  Both  needles  were  then  intro- 
duced togetlior  into  the  albumen,  and  in  two 
minutes  a  firm  coagulum  of  the  size  of  an  oat 
surrounded  the  positive  needle-point,  and  a 
frothy  mass  as  large  aa  a  pea  was  found  at 
the  negative  needle.    Lancet,  1873,  p.  550. 

'  Medical  Electricity,  2d  edit.  1870,  p.  607. 

«  Galvanopunctur  bei  Varicosilaten  und 
Aneurysmen— Zeitschrift  dcr  k.  k.  Gcsell- 
schaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  1853.  Quoted  at 
p.  471  of  Dr.  Hammond's  translation  of 
"Meyer's  Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Prac- 
tical Medicine." 

8  Lancet,  1872,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336  and  fabd. 


far  as  they  have  gone,  however,  they  do 
not  encourage  us  to  anticipate  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  the  operation,  for  of 
nine  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  thus  treated 
of  which  acicounts  have  appeared  in  the 
English  journals  within  the  last  two  years, 
ill  only  one,  that  of  Dr.  McCall  Ander- 
son's, has  a  decidedly  good  result  been 
obtained,  although  in  one  or  two  other 
instances,  in  Drs.  Ilalfe  and  Johnson's 
case,  and  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Bastian's,  per- 
foration of  the  chest  wall  has  been  for  a 
time  averted.    In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, this  perforation  has  undoubtedly 
been  hastened  by  the  needle  punctures. 
Appropriate  cases  in  which  the  operation 
has  been  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
curing  the  aneurism  must  be  classified 
apart°from  those  in  which  the  puncture  is 
made  with  the  view  of  temporarily  stanch- 
ing an  aneurism  already  diffused  and 
threatening  to  burst  through  the  surface, 
before  we  can  hope  to  obtain  reliable  sta- 
tistics upon  which  to  decide  as  to  the  true 
value  of  this  treatment :  moreover  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  method 
of  operating  agreed  on  all  hands  as  the 
best.    Meanwhile  the  following  appear  to 
be  the  most  important  points  respecting 
the  operation  which  the  physician  should 
bear  in  mind : — 

1.  (a)  The  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism 
which  seem  most  suitable  for  treatment 
by  galvano-puncture  with  a  view  to  permu- 
nerd  relief  are  those  in  which  the  dilata- 
tion is  presumably  sacculated,  near  to  the 
surface,  and  advancing  outwards,  the  sac 
being  as  yet  entire  ;  {h)  the  operation  inay 
sometimes  be  performed  as  a  palliative 
measure  to  retard  rupture  through  the 
surface,  or  to  reUeve  suffering. 

2.  The  treatment  by  rest,  with  the  aid 
of  restricted  diet  and"  appropriate  drugs, 
must  have  first  been  fairly  tried  and 
proved  useless  or  impracticable  before  any 
operative  procedure  is  justifiable,  and  the 
same  absolute  rest  and  careful  diet  must 
be  maintained  throughout  the  operation 
and  the  subsequent  treatment. 

3.  It  is  best  not  to  freeze  the  surface 
before  puncture,  although  its  sensibility 
may  be  deadened  by  cold.  Sometimes 
the  operation  may  be  usefully  preceded  by 
the  administration  of  a  dose  of  morphia 
subcntaneously  to  enable  the  patient  to 
remain  without  suffering  in  one  position 
durins  its  performance. 

4.  The  battery  used  should  be  of  many 
(10  to  30)  cells  with  plates  of  small  sur- 
face. By  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
plates  and  increasina  the  number  of  the 
cells  used,  a  given  electrolytic  power  is 
obtained  with  a  less  intensity  of  heat  than 
with  fewer  cells  and  larger  plates.' 


>  Foveau's  improvement  of  Weiss's  instru- 
ment is  now  considered  the  best.  Dr.  Pooro 
lias,  however,  electrolyzed  white  of  egg  by 
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5.  The  nocdlca  connoctod  witli  botli  tlit! 
l)0.siliv(!  and  iR-irativi;  polti.s  and  of  llu! 
(linuinsions  of  nn'diinu-sizod  liandip  i)ins, 
hisulaU'd  Willi  vnlcaiuUi  lo  wiLliin  a  cer- 
tain (li.stanco  oftiicir  pointH  (accordinjj;  to 
the  sizt!  of  the  anenrisni),  siiould  ho.  tln-ust 
vertically  into  the  ancuri.sni  so  aH  lo  avoid 
scralchini,'  or  puncturing,'  il.s  inner  Buri'aue 
at  any  <j1  her  |)oinl. 

I).  riio  ('lectrolysis  sliould  be  continued 
for  twenty  miiuitcs  or  hall'  an  hour,  or 
until  some  decided  alteration  in  thepulHa- 
tion  or  bruit  of  the  aneurism  hiis  been 
produced.  The  withdrawal  of  the  needle 
must  lie  ed'ceted  with  Hk;  utmost  caution, 
to  avoid  the  loosening  ol"  the  clot  should 
it  happily  have  become  adherent  to  the 
"wall  of  the  aneurism.  A  second  and  a 
third  employment  of  the  agent  may  bo 
made  at  intervals  of  several  days. 

The  question  of  tradieotomy  occasionally 
comes  before  us  in  cases  of  thoracic  an- 
eurism, in  which  death  is  threatened  from  i 
paroxysmal  dyspmea.  If  we  accept  the  j 
view.5  lately  advocated  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  | 
that  not  only  the  constant,  but  even  the 
paroxysmal  dyspnoea  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  due  to  direct  pressure  upon  the 
trachea,  we  can  expect  no  relief  from  this 
operation.  If,  liowever,  the  view  that 
the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  may  be  occa- 
sioned either  by  irritation  or  destruction 
of  the  recurrent  nerves  be  still  tenable,  we 
may  expect  to  prolong  life  and  to  render 
death  less  terrible  by  its  pci-formance. 
There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  opera- 
tion has  distinctly  though  only  tempora- 
rily saved  life. 


SpOSTTANEOTTS  KlTPTURE  OF  THE  AORTA. 

Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  aorta  is 
most  commonly  the  result  of  antecedent 
disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  more 
particularly  of  the  senile  atheromatous 
kind.  It  may  occur,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  stenosis  of  the  vessel  (Roki- 
tansky),  though  such  cases  are  necessarily 
very  rare.  Even  in  such  cases,  too,  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  rupture  is  disease 
of  the  vessel  wall,  either  abnormal  deli- 


employing  a  Pulvermacher's  chain  of  fifty- 
eight  elements  moistened  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (one  part  to  thirty);  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  in  an  hour  a  firm  clot  at 
the  positive  electrode  tliree-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill 
and  weigliing  nine  grains.  Dr.  Pooro  sug- 
gests, as  well  worth  a  trial,  the  employment 
of  a  similar  battery  in  tlu;  treatment  of  aneu- 
rism, and  thinks  it  possible  that  patients 
might  be  able  to  bear  tlie  api)lication  of  a 
current  from  such  a  battery  for  far  longer 
periods  tlian  when  elemcsnts  of  larger  surface 
are  made  use  of.  This  is,  of  course,  a  ques- 
tion only  to  bo  decided  by  direct  expisriment. 
Vide  the  book  now  publialied. 


cacy  and  thinness  (llokitansky)  or  athe- 
roma the  result  of  lieightened  blood 
])ressurc.  llupture  of  the  aorta  most 
connnonly  takes  i)lace  iit  or  near  its  com- 
mencement (Broea,  J'oacock).  Jt  may  at 
once  extend  through  !ill  the  coals  of  the 
vessel,  causing  immediate  death  from 
liemorrhage,  or,  as  is  more  commoulv  the 
case,  it  (jxtends  through  the  internal  to 
the  middle  coat,  and  the  ellused  blood 
tearing  apart  the  layers  of  this  coat,  or 
separating  it  from  the  external  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  a  dmecting  ancur- 
'imi  arises.  The  coats  of  the  vessel  may 
be  thus  dissected  or  separated  apart 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  aorta, 
and  (!ven  along  some  of  its  main  branches. 
l)v.  Todd  '  relates  a  case  where  the  sejja- 
ralion  extended  from  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  valves  to  the  abdominal  aorta  and 
along  the  innominate  and  right  carotid 
arteries,  causing  drowsiness  and  partial 
left  hemiplegia  by  compressing  the  canal 
of  the  last-named  vessel. 

There  is  frequently  no  discoverable  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  rupture  ;  in  a  few  cases 
it  has  been  traceable  to  great  mental  emo- 
tion, or  to  cardiac  excitement  from  over- 
distension of  the  stomach  ;  external  vio- 
lence, as  the  shock  of  a  blow  or  fall,  may 
also  give  rise  to  it.  Eupture  of  the  aorta 
may  occur  at  any  age  after  thirty.  Dis- 
secting aneurism  occurs  mostly  in  ad- 
vanced age  ;  it  is  about  equally  common 
in  both  sexes. 2  There  are  no  special 
symptoms  attributable  to  rupture  of  the 
aorta  save  those  of  fatal  syncope.  In 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  rupture  is 
incomplete  and  a  dissecting  aneurism  oc- 
curs, the  symptoms  are,  acute  rending 
paiu  in  the  praecordial  region  extending 
to  the  left  shoulder  and  spine,  severe  car- 
diac dyspnoea,  orthopncea,  with  profound 
shock  to  the  system,  pallor  of  countenance, 
great  anxiety,  and  feeble,  irregular  pulse. 
The  rupture  of  the  external  coat  may 
quickly  follow  that  of  the  inner,  and  death 
immediately  ensue,  or  the  patient  may 
rally  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  days,  before 
a  second  attack  proves  fatal.  In  some 
rare  cases,  in  which  the  aneurism  becomes 
circumscribed,  its  future  course  may 
closely  resemble  that  of  other  circum- 
scribed aneurisms.  The  treatment  of 
aortic  rupture  or  dissecting  aneurism  is, 
of  course,  merely  palliative. 


NARKOTnuro  of  the  Aorta. 

In  certain  rare  instances  there  is  a  con- 
genital deficiency  in  the  calibre  of  the 
whole  aortic  system.    This  general  nar- 

1  Med.-riiir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvii.  1S44. 

*  Rokitansksy's  cases  show  a  sliglit  pre- 
ponderance on  the  male  side ;  in  Dr.  Pea- 
cock's it  was  slightly  more  frequent  among 
females. 
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rowing  usually  afTocts  mainly  the  descend- 
ing aorta,  particularly  the  descending 
portions  of  the  arch.  It  is  most  common 
in  females,  and  is  often  overlooked,  being 
attended  with  no  marked  symptoms  until 
the  period  of  puberty,  when  the  Insuffi- 
cient general  development,  with  marked 
deficiency  in  the  sexual  system,  become 
apparent.  The  only  physical  signs  present 
are  those  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle,  and  smallness  of  pulsa- 
tion in  the  abdominal  and  iliac  arteries. 

A  more  common  form  of  congenital 
narrowing  of  the  aorta,  is  that  in  which 
the  constriction  is  limited  to  that  portion 
of  the  arch  beyond  the  subclavian  artery, 
either  at  or  a  little  above  or  below  the 
ductus  Botalli.    The  term  "  coarctation  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta"  is  often  applied  to 
this  condition.    The  constriction  rarely 
occupies  more  than  half  an  inch  of  the 
length  of  the  vessel.    It  may  be  ring-like, 
as  though  the  vessel  had  been  tied  by  a 
moderately  thick  piece  of  string,  or  it  may 
be  caused  by  a  fold,  more  or  less  deeply 
projecting  into  the  vessel,  or  by  a  scar- 
like contraction  corresponding  with  the 
position  of  the  duct ;  or  again,  the  vessel 
at  this  point  may  be  converted  into  a 
thickened,  impermeable  cord.     The  de- 
gree of  constriction  varies  from  complete 
closure  to  a  diameter  of  three  or  four 
lines,  or  a  mere  narrowing.    Only  in  five 
cases  out  of  forty  collected  by  Dr.  Pea- 
cock was  the  obliteration  complete.  The 
walls  of  the  aorta  at  the  seat  of  the  con- 
traction may  be  natural  or  thickened  or 
thinned.    The  dmlus  arteriosus  is  usually 
closed,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  open  for 
part  of  its  extent,  in  others  it  is  more  or 
less  pervious  throughout ;  it  is  affected  in 
one  of  these  ways'  in  about  one-sixth  of 
the  cases.     Above  the  constriction  the 
aorta  is  as  a  rule  widened,  sometimes 
greatly  dilated ;  it  may,  however,  be  of 
natural  dimensions ;  below  the  constric- 
tion, it  is  either  of  normal  size,  or  more 
frequently  somewhat  diminislied :  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  is  even  widened,  and 
in  one  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Peacock,  an 
aneurism  was  found  immediately  below 
the  stricture.    A  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber of  aortic  valves  has  been  found  in 
one-eighth  of  the  cases,  and  other  cardiac 
malformations  have  been  mentioned.  The 
great  branches  of  the  arch  are  always  en- 
larged, and  by  the  communication  of  some 
of  the  branches  derived  from  them  (the 
transversalis  colli,  superior  intercostal, 
internal  mammary),  with  corresponding 
branches  from  the  descending  aorta  (in- 
tercostal, epigastric),  a  tolerably  free  col- 
lateral circulation  is  maintained.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  is  a  necessary 
consequence,  and  is  often  attended  with 
dilatation  and  with,  no  doubt,  secondary 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart. 


This  affection  is  three  times  more  fre- 
quent in  the  male  than  the  female  sex. 
In  almost  every  case,  the  deformity  is 
either  congenital,  or  acquired  in  the  first 
few  days  of  infant  life  :  death  however 
may  occur  at  any  age,  usually  but  not  al- 
ways preceded  by  symptoms  of  heart  dis- 
ease. There  are  several  theories  to  ac- 
count for  tlie  occurrence  of  this  deformity 
of  the  aorta,  of  which  three  are  admitted 
by  different  authors  as  applicable  to  cer- 
tain cases : — 

1.  Although  the  normal  process  of 
closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  oc- 
curs within  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of 
life,  is  simply  one  of  gradual  withering 
and  contraction,  yet  in  some  instances  it 
is  delayed  by  the  formation  within  the 
duct  of  a  fibrinous  coagulum,  which  may 
extend  into  tiie  aorta  and  completely  oc- 
clude it  at  the  point  corresponding  with 
the  entry  of  the  duct.  As  the  clot  subse- 
quently becomes  gradually  absorbed,  the 
walls  of  the  aorta  and  those  of  the  duct 
contract  upon  it  to  their  complete  obUter- 
ation.  Foerster  adopts  this  theory  as  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  in  Avhich  both  the 
duct  and  the  aorta  are  completely  closed. 

2.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  coagu- 
lum may  not  extend  beyond  the  duct,  the 
walls  of  w^hich,  thickened  from  the  irrita- 
tion attendant  upon  the  presence  of  the 
clot,  contract  upon  it  as  it  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, puckering  the  adjacent  walls  of 
the  aorta  in  an  irregular  and  scar-like 
manner,  so  as  partially  to  constrict  the 
vessel. 

3.  A  more  generally  applicable  explana- 
tion is,  that"  this  deformity  is  a  partial 
preservation  of  the  foetal  condition  by 
which  the  aorta  conveys  blood  to  the  head 
and  upper  extremities,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery,  continuous  through  the  duct  with 
the  descending  aorta,  supplies  the  lower 
extremities  and  abdominal  viscera.  It  is 
the  view  of  Eeynaud  and  Rokitansky,  and 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Peacock  and  most 
modern  authors,  and  may  be  described  as 
follows : — 

At  the  termination  of  foetal  life,  with 
the  expansion  of  the  lungs  the  blood- 
stream is  diverted  from  the  ductiis  arterio- 
sus through  the  two  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  blood  thus  diverted 
returns  to  the  left  ventricle  and  increases 
the  volume  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
first  and  second  portions  of  the  aorta  by 
the  amount  destined  for  the  supply  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  body.  In  the  normal 
condition  of  things  the  isthmus  of  the 
aorta— that  portion  connecting  the  great 
brachio-cephalic  trunk  with  the  ductus  ar- 
teriosus as  it  joins  the  descending  aorta— 
now  rapidly"  expands  so  as  to  become  a 
part  of  tlie  main  arterial  channel,  while 
the  starved  ductus  dwindles.  If,  however, 
as  sometimes  happens,  whether  from  dc- 
I  fective  nutrition,  rigidity  from  inflarama- 
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tory  lliifkonin<?,  or  any  other  cauBO,  Uji.s 
islluiuM  liiils  to  widen,  tlii!  iiicriMiHcnl  vol- 
ume of  blood  linds  exit  throuj^'h  collateral 
chaiinelM  into  the  descending'  aorta,  the 
branches  of  the  arch  expand,  and  tluar 
twigH,  coninuniicating  with  hranehcK  from 
the  descending  trnnk,  enlarge  so  as  to 
8ui)j)ly  to  it  the  blood  reqnired  for  the 
lower  limbs  and  viscera.  Thus  I'ar  the 
process  takes  places  in  the  Ih-st  days  of 
extra-uterine  life,  but  the  narrowed  por- 
tion of  the  aorta,  having  the  extra  pres- 
sure of  blood  thus  removed  from  it,  still 
further  atrophies  from  disuse,  and  in 
course  of  time  may  become  quite  closed, 
although  its  channel  is  probably  in  these 
cases  never  completely  obliterated.  An 
increased  nuiscular  power  of  heart  is  re- 
quired to  compensate  for  the  increased  re- 
sistance to  circulation  necessitated  by  the 
transinissitm  of  the  blood  through  circuit- 
ous ami  divided  routes  instead  of  by  one 
short  and  broad  channel  to  the  descending 
trunk. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  this  de- 
fect in  the  aorta  is  not  necessarily  attended 
with  any  sym])toms,  and  that  when  they 
arise  they  are  those  of  lesion  secondary  to 
the  aortic  deforixiity,  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  rupture  of  the 
heart  or  aorta,  or  great  dilatation  of  the 
main  vessel  above  its  narrowed  portion. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  these  symp- 
toms in  detail. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  has  not 
often  been  made,  but  when  attention  is 
directed  to  such  a  case  the  physical  signs 
pointing  to  the  constriction  and  its  situa- 
tion, though  few,  are  tolerably  significant. 
They  are  those  of  hypertropliy  of  the  heart, 
most  distinctly  of  the  left  ventricle,  usu- 
ally attended  with  some  dilatation,  throb- 
bing of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  and 
upper  extremities ;  wliile  arteries  not 
usually  visible,  the  transverse  cervical, 
and  thyroid,  and  the  small  anastomosing 
vessels  at  the  margin  of  the  sternum  and 
epigastrium  are  enlarged,  tortuous,  and 
pulsating.  "With  this  activity  of  circula- 
tion in  the  upper  half  of  the  body  is  con- 
trast.ed  the  febrile  pulsation  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  iliac  and  femoral  arteries,  all 
pulsation  in  the  popliteal  and  the  tibial 
A^essels  being  often  absent.  A  systolic,  or 
rather  post-systolic,  murmur  may  be 
heard  over  the  aorta  and  also  over  the 
enlarged  vessels.    The  presence  of  aneu- 


rism or  of  some  other  mediastinal  tumor 
pressing  upon  the  aorta  will  he  excluded 
by  the  absence  of  any  other  signs  of  pres- 
sun;  upon  the  nerves,  or  food  or  air  tubes, 
or  upon  the  lungs. 

Phognosis.— In  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases  death  occurs  from  some 
lesion  apparently  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  aortic  deformity,  eleven  cases 
out  of  the  forty  referred  to  by  Dr.  Pea- 
cock having  died  Irom  cereliral  disease, 
bronchitis,  i)neumonia,  &c.  Jiut  the  cir- 
culation is  carried  on  at  high  pressure,  at 
least  as  rcjgards  the  heart  and  fii-st  por- 
tions of  the  aorta,  and  sudden  death, 
from  syncope  or  rupture  of  the  Jieart  or 
aorta,  occurred  in  eight  of  the  forty  cases. 
In  the  rest,  the  heart  in  time  gives  way 
under  its  excessive  toil,  degeneration  and 
dilatation  succeed  to  hypertrophy,  and 
death  slowly  occurs  in  the  way  usual  to 
such  aflections.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
the  diagnosis  be  made  while  the  patient  as 
yet  appears  to  be  in  fair  health,  there  is  a 
very  fair  chance  that  if,  bearing  in  mind 
the  very  mechanical  nature  of  the  result 
of  this  malformation,  he  be  warned  against 
such  exercises  as  increase  the  circulation, 
and  encouraged  in  calm  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  a  sedentary  profession  or  busi- 
ness, he  may  possibly  live  to  the  average 
period  of  life.  The  danger  of  sudden 
death  should  undoubtedly  be  mentioned 
to  his  friends,  or  to  the  patient  himself. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  special  treatment 
other  than  "expectant"  to  be  adopted, 
but  this  palliative  treatment  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  most  concise  account  of  this  affec- 
tion of  the  aorta  is  contained  in  an 
original  article  by  Dr.  Peacock  in  the 
"  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review"  for  April,  1870.  Dr.  Peacock 
gives  a  brief  abstract  of  all  the  cases  re- 
corded up  to  that  time,  with  full  refer- 
ences to  the  authors. 

Rokitansky  is  the  principal  authority 
on  the  subject.  "Path.  Anatomy,"  vol. 
iv.,  and  his  work  "  Ueber  einige  der  wich- 
tigsteu  Krankheiten  der  Arterien,"  IS'rl. 

See  also  section  on  "Coarctation  of  the 
Aorta"  in  Dr.  Walshe's  work  on  "Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart." 

In  Foerster's  "  Handbuch  der  Pathol- 
ogischcn  Anatomic,"  p.  726,  will  be  found 
a  brief  description,  with  references  to 
fifty-two  cases  by  dillerent  authors. 
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ANEUEISM  OF  THE  ABDOMIJSTAL  AORTA. 
By  Dr.  William  Murray,  F.R.C.P.  Loxd. 


The  pathological  anatomy  of  Aneu- 
rism, the  degeneration  of  arteries,  and 
the  process  of  erosion  in  bony  structures, 
are  subjects  too  general  to  be  handled  in 
an  article  on  the  diseases,  of  a  single 
bloodvessel :  the  following  remarks  will 
not  therefore  be  so  extended  as  to  em- 
brace those  general  conditions  to  which 
the  aorta  is  subject  in  common  with  the 
whole  arterial  system.  These  will  be 
alluded  to  when  they  present  features  pe- 
culiar to  the  abdominal  aorta  ;  but  the 
discussion  of  the  several  diseases  to  which 
this  lower  half  of  the  vessel  is  subject 
will  chiefly  engage  our  attention.  The 
latter  afford  so  deep  a  study  in  pathology, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment,  that  a  distinct 
treatise  might  well  be  written  on  them, 
especially  as  thej'  often  involve  excruci- 
ating agony  to  the  sufi'erer,  and  have  in 
most  cases  a  fatal  issue. 

The  Anatomical  Characters  of 
THE  Disease. —  Atheromatous,  calcare- 
ous, or  ossific  (Virchow)  changes  in  the 
coats  of  the  aorta  are  doubtless  the  chief 
predisposing  causes  of  Aneurism  ;  they 
rob  the  vessel  of  Its  elasticity  by  destroy- 
ing its  middle  coat,  where  resides  the  tis- 
sue on  which  the  dilatation  of  the  artery 
and  its  subsequent  recoil  depend,  and 
thus  they  lead  either  to  a  permanently 
dilated  condition  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  (at  the  diseased  spot),  constituting 
a  true  Aneurism,  or  the  degenerated  coats 
give  way  and  a.  false  Aiieuristn  is  pro- 
duced. In  addition  to  this  source  of 
origin,  a  tolerably  healthy  aorta  may  be 
ruptured  in  its  middle  or  internal  coats, 
and  tlienceforth  an  aneurismal  pouch  may 
be  formed  at  the  seat  of  the  accident ; 
and  this  fact  is  worthy  of  remembrance, 
because  an  Abdominal  Aneurism  arising 
from  muscular  exertion  or  external  vio- 
lence may  thus  occur  in  a  healthy  vessel, 
and  be  subjected  to  successful  treatment, 
whereas  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
apart  from  straining  or  violence,  points 
strongly  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
vessel,  and  augurs  ill  for  the  future  course 
of  the  disease.  It  is  also  important  to 
remember  that  Abdominal  Aneurism  is 
much  less  often  complicated  by  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  or  extensive  arterial 
disease,  than  is  found  to  be  the  case  in 
Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  its 
branches. 


Simple  dilatation  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  rare,  and  the  cases  of  true  Aneu- 
rism bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  cases 
of  false  Aneurism  in  this  vessel.  Dr. 
Sibson's  tables  show  60  per  cent,  of  Aneu- 
risms in  the  abdominal  aorta  to  have 
been  sacculated,  and  lU  per  cent,  non- 
sacculated  ;  as  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  almost  all  the  sacculated  Aneurisms 
were  false,  and  that  some  of  the  non-sac- 
culated  were  also  false,  we  see  how  small 
the  number  of  true  Aneurisms  in  this 
situation  becomes.  The  opening  into  the 
Aneurism  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  aorta  ;  in  sacculated 
aneurisms  it  is  as  frequently  on  the  an- 
terior as  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
vessel,  and  it  may  be  exceedingly  small, 
or  as  extensive  as  the  size  of  the  vessel 
will  allow ;  in  one  case  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  vessel  had  dis- 
appeared. The  coats  of  the  artery  in 
true  Aneurism  are,  of  course,  continuous 
throughout ;  but  when,  as  does  occur,  the 
true  Aneurism  is  sacculated,  the  inner 
coats  become  extremely  delicate,  and  the 
external  coat  becomes  thick  and  strong. 
If  the  inner  coats  become  thickened  they 
are  never  thereby  increased  in  strength  or 
consistency.  In  the  cases  I  have  ex- 
amined, when  the  Aneurism  was  saccu- 
lated and  of  moderate  size,  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  were  prolonged  but  a 
short  distance  into  the  sac  ;  here  they  be- 
came soft  and  pultaceous,  or  rough  and 
adherent  to  the  fibrine  or  other  contents 
of  the  sac,  and,  on  tracing  them  through- 
out the  sac,  fragments  were  here  and 
there  discernible  in  patches.  The  sac 
mav  be  empty,  or  merely  lined  by  a  thin 
layer  of  fibrine,  when  the  Aneurism  is 
small  and  communicates  with  the  artery 
by  a  large  orifice  so  as  to  permit  a  free 
current  of  blood  through  the  cavity  of  the 
sac.  In  other  cases,  "where  the  current 
has  not  been  so  free,  concentric  laminte  of 
fibrine  are  found,  tough  and  old,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  external  wall,  but 
softer' and  stained  with  blood  towards  the 
interior  of  the  sac.  The  sac  may  contain 
coagulated  blood  in  quantities  varying  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  some  have 
observed  a  distinct  vascularity  in  the  ex- 
ternal layers  of  fibrine.  I  would  lay  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  presence  of  lami- 
naled  fibrine  and  coagulated  blood  in  these 
Aneurisms,  because  one  or  other  of  these 
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ill  any  fjivcn  case  is  tlie  cliiff  faclor  in 
curinjr  tlic  tiiHCiise  ;  tlu-y  iiro  tlienifore  to 
be  lodkod  upon  as  llic  rosiilt  of  nature's 
unaiilcd  atlcnipts  to  provide  a  nieaiis  of 
cure.  In  home  rare  in.sLani'CH  llie  An(!U- 
risni  lias  Ijccn  fornied  a  licriiiai  pone;!) 
of  tiu;  inlernal  eoats  protnidiii;^  llirou;j;li 
an  aperture  in  tlie  external  coat;  in 
other  iii.stanccs  tlie  blood  linds  its  way 
between  the  intcirnal  and  external  coats, 
and  thus  forms  a  (liMi'rliiKj  yincurwm, 
Laeunee  saw  an  aorta  in  wliieh  the  inter- 
nal and  external  coats  W(!re  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  arch  to  the  bifurcation  ; 
and  a  case  is  (pioted  in  which  the  hlood 
thus  dissected  its  way  for  a  few  inches 
and  then  passed  into  the  original  channel 
of  the  vessel  by  another  opening  just 
above  the  bifurcation,  and  thus  establisli- 
ing  a  fresh  course  for  itself,  obliterated 
the  natural  channel  of  the  aorta.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  in- 
crease, despite  the  reparative  deposition 
of  barriers  of  fibrine  or  coagula ;  on  this 
aceount  the  sac  may  attain  a  great  size, 
but  in  doing  so  its  walls  usually  give  way, 
and  a  diffuse  Aneurism  is  formed.  In 
some  cases  the  original  walls  disappear 
entirely,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  adja- 
cent textures  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  great  extravasation  of  blood.  And 
thus  the  walls  of  an  Aneurism  may  come 
to  l)e  formed  of  fascite,  bones,  viscera, 
layers  of  fibrine,  &c. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  sac  are 
either  conducive  to  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease or  to  the  occurrence  of  rupture.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  common  tend- 
ency ;  for,  despite  the  reparative  deposi- 
tion of  barriers  of  fibrine,  the  Aneurism 
increases  in  size  under  the  pressure  of  a 
current  of  blood  too  rapid  to  coagulate  or 
deposit  fibrine,  and  eventually  the  sac 
gives  way,  either  forming  a  diffuse  Aneu- 
rism, or  destroying  existence  at  once  by 
the  loss  of  blood  in  large  quantities,  or 
by  sucessive  hemorrhages  letting  life  ebb 
out  more  gradually.  If  a  diffuse  Aneu- 
rism be  formed,  the  diffused  blood  may 
coagulate,  layers  of  fibrine  may  be  de- 
posited, and  these,  together  with  adjacent 
parts,  may  contribute  to  prevent  further 
extravasation  of  blood,  so  that  life  may 
be  considerably  prolonged  ;  in  the  end, 
however,  a  diffuse  Aneurism  is  almost  al- 
ways fatal,  either  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  tumor  or  by  its  rupture.  The  other 
termination  to  which  the  disease  pro- 
gresses is  that  of  cure.  Hodgson  relates 
a  curious  case  of  a  small  Aneurism  which 
had  eaten  its  way  into  the  body  of  one  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrre,  and  had  tliere  be- 
come completely  filled  with  layers  of 
fibrine,  which  presented  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  the  channel  of  the  aorta.  Again, 
the  Aneurism  may  become  so  placed  as  to 
press  upon  its  aperture  of  communication 
•with  the  aorta,  and  thus  may  lead  to  its 


own  cure  by  compression.  From  what- 
ever cause  the  deposition  of  fibrine  arises 
it  will  Iciid  to  the  safest  cure  of  tlie  dis- 
ease, but  generally  the  filling  up  of  the 
sac  vvil'  be  aided  ijy  coagulation  of  blood 
between  or  wilhin  the  laycjrs  of  fibrine. 
The  sac  may  become  obliterated  by  in- 
rtammation  and  sui)j)uration  of  its  walls 
and  contents.  Ilaldane  reports  a  case  in 
which  three  Abdominal  Aneurisms  un- 
derwent s])onlaneous  cure  by  calcareous 
degeneration  of  fibrine  which  had  coagu- 
lated in  th(Mr  interior.' 

Seal  (if  the  Jjisease. — We  liave  already 
said  that  an  Aneurism  may  conmience  at 
any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  aorta, 
and  Dr.  Sibson  shows  that  it  occurs  just 
as  frequently  on  the  anterior  as  on  the 
posterior  asjjcct  of  the  vessel,  (ieiuirally 
the  tumor  inclines  to  the  left  side,  but  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  seen  projecting 
acrf)ss  the  front  of  the  spine  towards  the 
right  side.   It  may  be  seated  Ijcneath  the 
pillars  of  the  diajihragm,  and  being  em- 
braced by  them,  may  project  into  the 
chest  as  well  as  the  abdomen.    Most  fre- 
quently the  disease  occurs  near  the  origin 
of  the  cosliac  axis,  and  it  often  involves 
the  orifice  of  that  vessel  ;  the  origin  of  tlie 
superior  mesenteric  artery  is  also  a  com- 
mon seat — indeed,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  disease  usually  occurs 
above  the  renal  arteries.    I  have  seen 
several  cases,  however,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease was  seated  below  the  renal  vessels, 
and  one  in  which  it  must  have  been  as 
low  as  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric artery.    As  a  rule,  the  arteries  near 
the  Aneurism  become  involved  in  it,  and 
sometimes  they  are  dilated  ;  when  the 
Aneurism  is  large  they  are  often  stretched 
over  it,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  they 
are  obliterated  either  by  pressure  or  co- 
agulation of  fibrine.  Pressure  upon  other 
parts  occurs  as  the  Aneurism  enlarges ; 
it  may  become  doubled  on  the  aorta,  and 
thus  compress  that  vessel  itself ;  or,  as 
already  observed,  the  various  branches  of 
the  aorta  may  be  compressed  and  obliter- 
ated—compression of  the  bile-ducts  may 
occur,  leading  to  jaundice  ;  of  the  duode- 
num and  pylorus,  causing  nausea  ;  of  the 
cardia  and  oesophagus,  producing  vomit- 
ing and  dysphagia  ;  or  of  the  renal  ves- 
sels (generally  Without  ura?mia,  or  sup- 
pression of  urine).     It  is  curious  that 
compression  of  the  renal  vessels  so  seldom 
leads  to  serious  results.    1  have  a  speci- 
men in  which  the  left  renal  artery  is  ob- 
literated, and  the  corresponding  kidney  is 
dwindled  to  one-third  its  natural  size, 
while  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  is 
pervious,  and  its  kidney  is  hypertrophied 
to  double  its  natural  size.'   In  this  case 
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no  ronal  disorder  manifested  itself  by_ 
syinptoms  during  life.  1  do  not  know  ot 
any  proof  tliat  the  tlioracic  duct  sullers 
from  compression  in  tlie  abdomen,  al- 
tliough  sucli  a  complication  with  conse- 
quent emaciation  is  highly  probable,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  the  pancreatic  duct  alone 
suffering  in  a  similar  manner.  The  left 
kidney  "Inay  be  considerably  displaced, 
and  i)ushed  over  to  the  right,  or  the  liver 
may  be  pushed  forward,  and  the  disease 
may  thus  simulate  enlargement  of  that 
organ.  The  vena  cava  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  aorta  above  the  level  of  the  renal 
arteries,  that  it  is  seldom  compressed  ; 
and  dropsical  accumulations,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  superficial  veins,  are  on  this 
account  rare  in  Abdominal  Aneurism  ; 
lastly,  the  colon  may  be  obstructed  in  its 
descending  division  with  the  occurrence 
of  symptoms  of  obstruction  during  life. 

The  aneurismal  sac  will  protrude  ante- 
riorly, forming  a  considerable  pulsating 
tumor,  if  it  spring  from  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  vessel  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
spring  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
vessel,  it  will  be  bound  down  by  fascife  or 
other  structures  and  protrude  but  little  ; 
while,  however,  these   posterior  Aneu- 
risms pulsate  and  protrude  but  little,  they 
lead  to  more  serious  results  by  pressing 
on  important  deep-seated  parts.    As  the 
nervous   pains  which   form    the  chief 
symptoms  of  Aneurism  are  the  I'esult  of 
this  pressure,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate 
the  anatomical  relation  of  anterior  and 
posterior  Aneurisms   {i.  e.,  Aneurisms 
springing  from  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  aorta)  to  the  nerves  in 
which  the  pain  is  chiefly  seated.  An 
anterior  Aneurism  which  springs  from 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta  and  pro- 
trudes forwards,  will  necessarily  comprers 
the  ganglia  plexuses  and  branches  of  the 
abdominal  sympathetic  system  :  a  poste- 
rior Aneurism,  which  springs  from  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  aorta  and  grows  in 
a  posterior  direction,  presses  on  the  roots 
or  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  as  they 
issue  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  in 
close  proximity  to  which  the  aorta  is 
placed  at  this  part  of  its  course.  Corre- 
sponding with   these  anatomical  facts, 
Dr.  Sibson  has  shown  the  rule  with  re- 
gard to  these  aneurismal  pains  to  be :  that 
posterior  Aneurisms  excite  paroxysmal 
and  radiating,  as  well  as  continuous  pains, 
in  the  back  and  loins  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  and  pains  in  the  epigastrium  in 
a  small  number  of  cases  ;  while  anterior 
Aneurisms  excite  pain  in  the  epigastrium 
in  &  large  number  of  cases,  and'  pain  in 
the  loins  with  paroxysms  of  radiating 
pains  in  but  a  small  number  of  casesT 
Thus,  there  is  established  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  situation  of  the  Aneu- 
rism and  the  seat  of  the  pains  produced 
by  the  disease,  and  this  is  fairly  explica- 


ble by  the  fact  that  anterior  Anuerisms 
press  on  the  siimyathetic  nerves  of  the 
abdomen,  while'jwsferior  Aneurisms  press 
on  liie  spinal  nerves  and  their  branches. 
All  this  is  said  with  a  full  recognition  of 
the  I'act  that  erosion  of  the  vertebraj  is 
produced  frequently  by  posterior  Aneu- 
risms, and  but  rarely  by  anterior  develop- 
ments of  the  disease— for  the  truth  is, 
that  no  relation  whatever  can  be  estab- 
lished between  pain  of  these  Aneu- 
risms and  the  occurrence  of  erosion.  Sib- 
son found,  we  admit,  that  of  forty-six 
cases  of  sacculated  Aneurism,  in  iiiteeu 
there  was  erosion  of  the  vertebraj,  and  in 
every  one  of  these  fifteen  there  was  a 
communication  with  the  aorta  on  its  pos- 
terior aspect  ;  but  Ilabershon  and  others 
have  clearly  established  the  fact,  that  as 
to  cause  and  effect  no  relation  betweeQ 
pain  and  erosion  of  the  vertebrae  exists, 
for  cases  are  recorded  in  which  there  was 
pain  in  the  loins  of  the  most  acute  nature, 
and  after  death  the  vertebrae  were  found 
to  be  free  from  erosion ;  and  a  painless 
illness  has  more  than  once  been  known  to 
precede  death  when  the  vertebras  were 
found  to  be  extensively  eroded.  The  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  are  these :— 1st. 
That  sacculated  posterior  Aneurisms,  as 
a  rule,  produce  erosion  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  are  generally  accompanied  by  lumbar 
pain,  but  cases  may  occur  where  by  press- 
ing on  the  spinal  nerves  alone,  pain 
without  erosion  may  be  produced  ;  and 
conversely,  sacculated  posterior  Aneu- 
risms may  in  rare  cases  erode  the  verte- 
brte  without  pressing  on  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  therefore  without  producing  pain  :  in 
short,  you  may  have  pain  without  ero- 
sion, and  erosion  without  pain,  for  the 
pain  depends  upon  pressure  on.  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  not  upon  erosion. 

Erosion  of  the  vertebrcn  occurs  chiefly  in 
Aneurisms  which  open  into  the  aorta  on 
its  posterior  aspect.  By  this  process  the 
bodies  of  the  vertcbrte  may  be  completely 
destroyed,  and  then  the  Aneurism  may 
communicate  with  the  spinal  canal,  or  the 
vertebral  column  may  be  considerably 
displaced,  and  angular  curvature  may  be 
thus  produced.  In  a  case  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  body  of  one  of  the  lum- 
bar vertebraj  was  completely  hollowed  out 
by  a  small  Aneurism,  and  the  cavity  thus 
formed  was  lined  by  a  fine  smooth  mem- 
brane. I  need  scarcely  say  that  erosion 
of  bones  is  a  process  distinct  from  caries, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  absorption 
and  molecular  destruction  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pressure.  Trae  caries  of  the  verte- 
brae has  been  observed  in  connection  with 
aneurismal  pressure,  and  this  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  aneurism  occur  in 
a  strumous  subject,  or  if  the  bone  has  pre- 
viously been  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

The  rupture  of  Abdowinal  Aneurisms 
is  more  frequently  followed  by  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  diffuse  Annirhm  than  in  tlie 
niptiiru  of  any  otliiir  vc;s8el  ;  lliis  is  due 
cliietly  Lo  tlic  loiij^li  and  yiiddiiij^  htriio 
turi!8  which  Mirrouiid  tiu!  aorta  and  its 
branchi's.  Tlu;  rupUu'o,  and  (johsimiuimiL 
lu'ni(>n-ha;4e,  may  lake  |)iaci;  suddenly 
and  fatally,  or  gradually,  by  succcKsive 
gushes  of  hlood,  and  without  innntidiale 
death.  Tliis  dillerence  in  the  mode  and 
conse(iueuces  of  rupture  i«  due  to  a  diller- 
unee  in  the  texture  through  vvhioli  it  may 
occur ;  when  Aneuriani.s  open  on  the 
cutaneous  surface,  the  skin  previously  be- 
comes attenuated,  it  loses  its  vitality,  a 
slough  forms,  and  thus  an  opening  is 
made  slowly  and  by  a  gradual  process  ; 
on  the  mucous  surfaces  the  opening  is 
formed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  in  the 
serous  membranes  it  always  occurs  some- 
what suddenly  by  a  rupture  or  rent.  Thus 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  in  mucous 
canals,  hemorrhage  is  gradual  and  at  first 
very  slight,  sometimes  a  mere  trickling  of 
blood,  but  it  is  sudden  and  complete 
when  the  vessel  bursts  into  a  serous 
cavity.  When  the  opening  occurs  into 
areolar  tissues,  whether  sul)eutaneous, 
submucous,  or  subserous,  a  diffuse  Aneu- 
rism generally  results  before  the  final  or. 
fatal  rupture  takes  place.  The  following 
statement  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
parts  where  rupture  is  likely  to  take  place. 

Of  the  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Sibson, 
rupture  took  place  in  77  per  cent.  Of 
these,  28'5  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavi- 
ty ;  8,  into  the  mesentery  ;  9,  into  the 
left  pleura  ;  6-5,  into  the  right  pleura  ; 
22,  behind  the  peritoneum  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondrium ;  4,  behind  the  peritoneum 
in  the  right  hypochondrium  ;  7,  into  the 
duodenum  ;  and  in  21  cases  of  rupture  be- 
hind the  peritoneum,  17  of  the  Aneurisms 
communicated  Avith  the  aorta  posteriori}', 
and  only  3  communicated  anteriorly. 

Ilabershon,  Stokes,  and  others  have  no- 
ticed rupture  with  extravasation  into  the 
iliac  fossa  beneath  the  fascia,  into  the 
cellular  tissue  around  the  aorta  (in  which 
case  the  blood  may  find  its  way  upwards 
into  the  chest),  into  the  small  omentum, 
and  into  the  mesocolon,  forming  in  it,  as 
Stokes  says,  a  pillow  of  blood.  Lacnnec, 
Chandler,  and  Ur.  Beatty  record  cases  of 
rupture  into  the  spinal  canal.  Rupture 
may  occur  into  the  lungs,  and  death  by 
hajmoptysis  may  follow  ;  this  happened 
where  pleuritic  adhesions  caused  the  base 
of  the  lung  to  form  part  of  the  parietes  of 
the  Aneurism,  through  which  the  blood 
found  its  way  to  the  less  resisting  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs.  Lastly,  rupture  into 
the  vena  cava  is  mentioned  in  Crisp's 
tibulatcd  cases.  Mr.  Syme's  case  of  vari- 
cose Aneurism  between  the  aorta  and  the 
vena  cava  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique. 

TiiTC  Causation-  or  Ettot.ooy  of 
THE  Disease.— The  chief  predisposing 


cause  of  Aneurism,  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
degen(!ration  of  the  arterial  coats,  but  this 
is  not  till!  sole  cause,  as  the  aorta  in  the 
abdomc^n,  though  much  less  fmjucnlly 
degen(!rat(;d  than  the  thoracic  aorta,  is, 
nevertheless,  as  frequently  the  seat  of 
Aneurism  as  that  vi;ssel  ;  this  proclivity 
to  Aneurism  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  posi- 
tion oecui)ied  by  the  abdominal  aorta : 
closely  bound  to  the  si/mal  column  in  its 
most  mobile  jiart,  it  is  hubjeeted  to  every 
j)osition  the  body  may  assume— at  one 
time  being  greatly  on  the  stretch,  at  an- 
other almost  bent  uj)on  itself— nor  are  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  movcnicnts  lo 
which  this  vessel  is  subjected  the  sole 
causes  of  this  disease,  for  the  rajiidity 
with  which  they  an;  suddenly  performed 
is  often  of  itself  sufficient  to  lacerate  its 
brittle  inner  coat.  This  latter  cause  is 
seen  lo  act  in  cases  where  the  patient 
has  suddenly  attempted  to  regain  his  lal- 
ance,  or  where  he  has  made  a  sudden 
start  or  effort,  from  which  he  is  often  able 
lo  date  the  crminiencement  of  his  malady. 

AVe  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  that 
muscular  exertion  is  the  chief  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  that  this  may 
operate  in  two  ways :  1st.  By  suddenly 
subjecting  the  vessel  lo  a  severe  strain. 
2d.  By  continually  subjecting  it  lo  a  va- 
riety of  movements  which  increase  the 
strain  upon  its  internal  coats.  Fully  ac- 
cording with  these  statements,  we  find 
that  intemperance,  severe  privations,  ad- 
vancing age,  irregularities  of  life,  and  dis- 
sipation, syphilis,  and  rheumatism  (all  of 
which  induce  gradual  degeneration  of  tis- 
sue), are  frequently  adduced  as  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  disease.  We  find 
that  occupations  and  conditions  of  life 
leading  to  great  muscular  exertion  are 
prolific  as  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  ; 
for  instance,  of  49  eases.  Crisp  found  lhat 
47  were  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  lhat  22  of  these  were"  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  so  that, 
while  age  undoubtedly  contributes  to  pro- 
duce the  disease,  it  is  not  old  aye  especial- 
ly, but  a  certain  time  of  life  (when  de- 
generation may  have  set  in)  which  is 
generally  aeconipanied  by  groat  bodily 
activity.  In  short,  a  small  amount  of 
degeneration  accom])anied  by  great  bodily 
exertion  more  easily  loads  lo  the  disease 
than  alarac  amount  of  degeneration  with 
slow  and  feeble  bodily  exertion.  Corre- 
spondinir  proof  of  this"  is  found  in  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  males  as  com- 
pared with  females.  Crisp  found  8  female 
to  51  male  cases  ;  Ilabershon,  2  females 
to  11  males.  As  a  rule,  when  the  disease 
occurs  in  females  they  arc  young,  and 
have  led  very  hard  and  irregular  lives  of 
dissipation.  Gairdner  mentions  such  a 
case  in  a  young  woman  aged  only  sixteen 
years.  The  occupations  which  seem  to 
predispose  to  the  disease  are  all  of  a  labo- 
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vious  nature  ;  the  men  are  smiths,  stuke  s 
excavators,  navvies,  Po^t"^' ,  P'^^ 
tbmiders,  &c.  The  disease  ^may  occm 
apart  from  these  exciting  causes,  and  \n  itn 
?f  does  so  we  may  be  sure  tlicu'e  is  moie 
certainty  of  tlie  aorta  being  ^f^^'^^ 
eased,  and  flir  less  chance  ot  tl>«J;^^>^'^^J 
being  cured  than  when  it  is  caused  by 
muscular  exertion,  &c. 

In  this  category  of  causes  we  ought  to 
include  external  injuries,  such  as  blows, 
by  which  the  disease  is  not  infrequently 
produced  ;  and  we  cannot  lay  too  great 
stress  upon  the  bad  etlecls  ot  overstiam- 
in<^  such  as  the  following. 

A  healtliy  young  fellow  is  employed  as 
a  pavior,  and  on  lifting  his  huge  wooden 
rammer  for  a  blow  loses  his  balance  ;  witli 
tlie  rammer  uplifted  he  makes  a  vigorous 
etlbrt  to  keep  his  feet,  during  which  be 

strains  his  back  •,"  from  that  day  he 
beo-ins  to  complain  of  symptoms  ot  Aneu- 
rism, and  eventually  he  turns  out  to  have 
the  disease. 


Symptoms.— I  propose  to  discuss  the 
symptomatology  of  the  disease  under  two 

ist.' Those  symptoms  and  signs  which 
by  their  presence  indicate  the  disease. 
These  are  the  positive  symptoms. 

2d.  Those  symptoms  which  by  their 
presence  conJm-indicate  or  negative  the 
existence  of  Aneurism,  and  by  their  ab- 
sence, in  doubtful  cases,  are  therefore  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  existence  of  Aneur- 
ism. These  are  the  negative  sjimptoms,  and 
are  of  course  produced  by  other  diseases 
which  closely  resemble  Aneurism  in  their 
main  characters;  when  these  symptoms 
positively  present  themselves,  they  often 
exclude  the  possibility  of  Aneurism  ;  when 
they  are  altogether  absent,  we  have  an 
ominous  sign  that  the  disease  exists. 

1st.  The  positive  symptoms.  Pain  is 
generally  the  earliest  symptom,  the  most 
prominent  symptom  during  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  the  symptom  which  by 
its  increasing  intensity  gives  the  severest 
sting  to  the  patient's  dying  moments. 
With  regard  to  its  frequency,  we  may  say 
it  occurs  in  five-sixths,  if  not  in  seven- 
eighths  of  the  cases  on  record ;  its  fre- 
quency and  its  general  characters  are 
chiefly  determined  by  the  seat  of  the 
Aneurism. 

The  absence  of  pain  in  some  cases  is, 
however,  a  well-established  fact,  and  when 
this  is  combined  with  an  absence  of  other 
leading  symptoms,  the  patient  may  live, 
till  within  a  few  hours  of  liis  death,  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  serious 
malady  exists.  Such  a  case  has  occurred 
to  my  knowledge  where  rupture  and  loss 
of  blood  were  the  cause  of  death.  "We 
have  before  demonstrated  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  seat  of  pain  and 
the  scat  of  the  disease,  and  have  shown 


that  pain  is  a  more  severe  and  more  fre- 
nuent  occurrence  in  posterior  than  in 
anterior  Aneurisms.    As  the  nature  ot 
these  ancurismal  pains  is  peculiar  and 
characterit^tic,  their  consideration  is  ot 
<Ti-eat  importance.   They  are  of  two  kinds. 
1st  A  continued  2Min  m  the  back,  loins, 
epio-astrium,  or  hypogastrium,  as  the  case 
may  be     2d.  An  intense  paroxysmal  pum 
in  the  back  or  loins,  which  radiates  to  the 
front  of  the  belly,  to  the  testicle,  or  down 
the  thigh,  according  to  the  spinal  nerves 
throu"h  whicli  it  may  be  produced,  ihe 
first  is  wearisome,  and  exhausts  the  pa- 
tient by  depriving  him  of  his  rest;  the 
second  is  agonizing,  and  leaves  hini  pros- 
trate after  every  ])aroxysm.    The  pam  is 
unaccompanied  by  febrile  excitement,  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse,  rigors,  or  perspira- 
tions ;  it  usually  increases  as  the  disease 
prooresses,  and  "before  death  agony  of  the 
most  acute  nature  has  often  to  be  endured  : 
in  one  case  this  was  so  severe  that  an  ex- 
hausted and  dying  patient  fairly  leaped 
out  of  his  bed,  and  in  another  case  it 
broutrht  on  an  attack  of  raving  dehriuin. 

We  conclude  that  the  rule  with  regard 
to  pain  in  Abdominal  Aneurism  is,  that 
it  may  be  seated  in  the  back  or  in  the 
belly,  indicating  in  the  former  site  a  pos- 
terior Aneurism,  and  in  the  latter  an 
anterior  Aneurism,  and  that  in  either 
case  it  may  be  of  two  kinds— paroxysmal 
or  continued.  The  situation  of  the  pain 
occasionally  varies :  it  may  be  seated  in 
the  hip,  in  the  iliac  regions,  changing 
from  one  side  to  the  other  (Beatty's  case)  ; 
it  may  simulate  colic,  being  increased 
after  eating,  or  by  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
nausea,  anorexia,  vomiting,  or  flatulence. 
The  region  of  the  liver  may  be  painful 
and  even  tender,  with  pain  about  the 
shoulder  and  scapula,  thus  simulating 
hepatic  disease  ;  the  chest  may  be  the  seat 
of  pain  -with  dyspnoea,  or  the  cardiac  re- 
gion with  palpitation.  One  other  strong 
feature  of  the  pain  is  its  tendency  to 
"catch  the  breath"  during  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  in  such  cases  we  may 
suspect  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  be  un- 
derneath the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.' 

The  paroxysmal  pain  may  closely  sim- 
ulate that  of  renal  or  biliary  calculus,  lead 
colic,  or  simple  neuralgia. 

All  these  somewhat  anomalous  pains 
may  seriously  complicate  the  diagnosis, 
and  in  such  cases  a  careful  consideration 
of  other  symptoms  will  be  necessary. 
Change  of  jposture  often  affects  the  pain 
considerably.  Patients  usually  experi- 
ence relief  by  lying  on  their  face  or  on 
their  right  side,  by  resting  on  the  hands 
and  knees,  or  by  sitting  almost  double. 
On  the  other  hand,  lying  on  the  back,  or 
standing  in  the  erect  posture,  are  usually 


I  See  cases  by  Dr.  Oglo,  in  Lancet. 
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pniiiful  positions.  Tlio  pain  is  iilmost 
iihviiys  incmisL'd  l)y  Ijodily  cxiTLion,  und 
in  some  ciiscs  even  tiie  sllj^lileKL  niovcnient 
is  iillended  l)y  piiin  ;  prchhurc  u.suiilly  iu- 
crell^seH  il,  l)ut  in  Nonie  inKliinees  protsKure 
hiis  iillurdud  con.sideriible  reliei';  sonie- 
tiniuH  tlie  snrl'ace  over  tlie  AneuriMn  is 
ox(pjihilely  tender  ;  but  all  1  liave  seen 
were  quite  Tree  iVuin  tliis,  and  mi<^lit  be 
manipulated  gently  willi  tlie  greatest 
freedom  Ironi  jiaiii. 

Tlie  jiaiii  varies  in  character  as  well  as 
in  situation  ;  tlie  words  boring,  burning, 
eatcliing,  pulsating,  twisting,  lancinating, 
are  useil  by  patients  to  convey  to  our 
minds  the  diderent  kinds  of  pain  felt  by 
tbem.  It  is  often  dull  pain  Avlien  contin- 
uous, and  sharp  when  paroxysmal.  It 
varies  in  inloitiitij  also, —  it  is  sometimes 
absent,  at  other  times  trivial ;  in  most 
oases  very  severe,  and  occasionally  un- 
bearable. We  would  urge  the  great  ne- 
ces:>ity  of  recognizing  the  import  of  pain 
such  as  is  here  described  in  all  obscure 
cases,  and  of  making  it  an  incentive  to  a 
most  careful  physical  examination  of  the 
abdomen,  iu  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  Aneurism  exist. 

A  fulsatincj  tumor  forms  another  most 
important  symptom  of  this  disease.  The 
pulsation  may  be  visible  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, forming  a  distinct  heaving  projec- 
tion of  the  abdominal  wall ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  gives  no  visible  evi- 
dence of  its  existence. 

To  the  applied  hand  a  distinct  heaving 
impulse  is  communicated,  and  at  the  spot 
a  more  or  less  defined  tumor  can  often  be 
felt.  The  character  of  the  pulsation  is 
very  marked  ;  felt  equally  in  all  directions 
— laterally  as  well  as  in  front — the  tumor 
seems  with  each  pulsation  to  expand 
under  the  hand,  and  when  the  fingers  are 
applied  to  its  sides  they  are  separated 
with  ea(;h  pulsation.  In  some  cases, 
Avhere  the  sac  has  pressed  on  the  cardiac 
region,  a  double  shock  or  pulsation  has 
been  communicated  to  it  from  the  heart. 
There  may  be  a  thrill  or  vibration  Avitli 
each  pulsation,  and  if  by  pressure  the  sac 
can  be  emptied,  its  distension  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  purring  thrill.  The 
tumor  may  be  movable  when  it  occupies 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta,  e.  g.,  the 
sup.  mesenteric  ;  in  opposition  to  this, 
liowever,  we  have  cases  by  Courato  and 
others,  diagnosed  to  be  Aneurisms  of  this 
vessel  by  their  non-mobility  along  with 
the  diaphragm  :  most  frequently  the 
tumor  is  fixed.  The  site  of  the  pulsation 
varies  considerably  ;  most  frequently  it 
occupies  the  epigastric  region  and  inclines 
to  the  side,  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the 
margins  of  the  left  false  ribs  ;  In  rare  cases 
it  inclines  to  the  right  side,  ,n.nd  in  so 
doing  may  push  forward  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  with  each  impulse  ;  it  not  unfre- 
quently  occupies  a  spot  a  little  above  and 


to  the  left  of  tlie  umbilicus,  or  it  may  be 
so  deeply  seated  in  the  eiiigastriuiii  as 
only  to  be  felt  on  dee))  preshure  in  that 
ri!gion.  The  mass  may  present  itself  in 
the  left  hmibar  region,  or  in  the  groin, 
simulating  luiiiiiar  abscess  in  tlie  one  case, 
and  psi^as  abscess  in  the  other ;  or  it  may 
jiroject  considerably  towards  the  right 
lumbar  region,  and  so  simulate  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kidney.  I  have  read  of  one 
case  in  which  the  tumor  oocuiiied  the 
position  of  the  sjileen,  and  was  mistaken 
for  disease  of  that  organ  ;  and  in  another 
case,  under  my  care,  whenever  the  patient 
lay  upon  his  left  side  the  tumor  fell  under 
his  left  ribs  and  entirely  disajipeared. 
Added  to  the  dilliculties  which  may  arise 
from  tiie  various  situations  of  the  tumor, 
is  the  established  fact  that,  in  some  cases, 
neither  pulsation  nor  tumor  can  be  de- 
tected. Hope  mentions  a  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind,  where  the  Aneurism  was 
found  to  be  bound  down  by  the  pillars  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  lumbar  fascia,  and 
bands  of  adhesion— an  occurrence  by  no 
means  impossible  when  the  Aneurism  is 
small  and  projects  backwards  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  aorta.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  tumor  may  sometimes  be 
emptied  by  pressure,  but  this  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  fibrine  in  its  interior. 

2'he  Physical  Characters  (if  Ihe  Tuinor. — 
The  tumor  may  be  soft  and  fluctuating, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  easily  emptied  of 
its  contents  by  pressure,  or  it  may  be 
dense  and  resistant  to  the  touch  ;  its  sur- 
face is  generally  smooth,  although  in  rare 
cases  it  may  be  lobulated.  Percussion 
does  not  often  allbrd  valuable  evidence  of 
the  disease,  for  the  presence  of  intestinal 
flatus,  and  the  deep  situation  occupied  by 
the  tumor  when  it  is  above  the  renal  ar- 
teries, interfere  with  its  indications.  The 
percussion  note  is  generally  dull  over  the 
tumor,  but  this  dulness  maj'  be  limitijd  to 
one  part,  such  as  the  summit  of  the  tu- 
mor, and  there  is  generally  a  line  of  reso- 
nance running  between  the  tumor  and  the 
liver.  The  characteristic  expansile  pul- 
sation of  the  tumor  may  be  replaced  by  a 
forcible  short  or  jogging  shock  communi- 
cated to  the  appiied  hand. 

A.  bellows  vntrnntr  is  frequently  to  be 
heard  in  connection  with  Abdominal 
Aneurism.  It  was  observed  in  25  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  collected  by  Sibson,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  occurs  more 
frequently  than  this,  tor  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  without  it.  The  character  of  the 
murmur  varies  ;  according  to  Dr.  Walshe 
it  may  be,  1.  A  single  systolic  murmur. 
2.  A  dull,  muffled,  "'systolic  sound,  con- 
vertible into  a  murmur  by  a  little  pres- 
sure. .3.  A  sharji,  abrupt,  systolic  mur- 
mur, audible  at  the  left  lumbar  spine,  or 
niu(?li  more  marked  there  than  in  front. 
4.  A  systolic  murmur  below  the  sac.  and 
none  immediately  over  it.    5.  Occasion- 
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ally  !i  dull  second  sound.  Dr.  Walslie  has 
never  heard  a  murmur  diastolic  iu  time.' 
'  A  shock  maj'  be  perceived  by  tbc  ear,  as 
well  as  a  murmur  ;  it  may  be  single  and 
systolic,  or  double  ;  the  presence  of  a  sec- 
ond diastolic  shock  is  pathognomonic  of 
the  disease  ;  as  before  said,  a  thrill  may 
accompany  the  murmur.  Where  murmur 
is  inaudible,  pressure  with  the  stethoscope 
over  the  Aneurism  may  produce  it,  and 
in  all  cases  the  patient  should  be  made  to 
assume  the  recumbent  position,  which 
generally  increases  both  the  nmrraur  and 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumor.  Dr.  Corrigan 
attributes  this  development  of  the  mur- 
mur and  pulsation  in  recumbency,  and 
their  tlisappearance  in  the  erect  posture, 
to  the  removal  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
from  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  which  permits 
a  more  free  passage  of  blood  in  and  out 
of  it,  with  less  tension  and  more  vibration 
of  its  walls.  The  murmur  varies  in  in- 
tensity :  it  may  be  feeble,  or  so  loud  as  to 
be  audible  at  a  distance,  and  its  intensity 
sometimes  diminishes  with  the  growth  of 
the  Aneurism. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind,  in 
obscure  cases,  that  all  physical  signs  may 
be  absent— impulse,  murmur,  and  dul- 
ness  ;  and  in  such  cases  a  diagnosis  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  tumor  cannot  possibly 
be  made.  Murmur  is  sometimes  the  only 
physical  evidence  of  the  disease.  In  all 
suspected  cases,  therefore,  the  stethoscope 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  its  application 
to  the  spine  and  left  vertebral  groove 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  as  murmur  in 
that  region  is  of  grave  import. 

To  these,  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  we  must  add  others  of  less  im- 
jjortanee.  liespiration,  if  the  sac  be  so 
high  or  bulky  as  to  interfere  with  phrenic 
action,  will  be  quickened  and  impeded. 
Sibsou  found  dyspnoea  mentioned  in  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Cough  may  be  ex- 
cited when  the  walls  of  the  thorax  be- 
come in  any  way  connected  with  the  sac, 
but,  as  this  is  rare,  we  find  cough  much 
less  frequently  present  than  dyspmea. 
D;j.-ipha<jia  was  observed  in  about  six  per 
cent.  ;  and  from  the  close  anatomical  re- 
lation whicii  the  cssophagus  bears  to  the 
aorta  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this. 
Nausea,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  flatu- 
lence with  spasmodic  pain,  and  constipa- 
tion, are  all  common  enough  occurrences 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Mayo  ob- 
served numbness  of  the  lower  limbs  ;  and 
in  other  cases,  coldness,  formication, 
pricking,  numbness,  and  even  paralysis  of 
tiie  legs  has  occurred.  Ascites  or  ana- 
sarca of  either  limb  are  exceedingly  rare, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  these  occurrences  are 
more  indicative  of  the  absence  of  the  dis- 
ease than  of  its  presence,  i.  e.,  they  are 
negative  symptoms  which  when  present 

'  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  494,  3d  ed. 
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almost  preclude  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease. As  the  result  of  pressure,  we  ouj^ht 
to  mention  Prolessor  Seaton's  curious  in- 
stance of  contraction  of  the  right  pupil  in 
a  case  of  Abdominal  Aneurism  ;  probably 
the  sympatiietic  nerves  were  the  channel 
through  which  this  curious  phenomenon 
was  brought  about. 

[Another  eti'ect  of  pressure  is  the  oc- 
clusion, partial  or  total,  of  the  thoracic 
duct.  This  was  diagnosticated  during 
life,  and  verified  after  death,  in  a  case 
which  I  saw  in  tlie  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  W. 
Pepper.  No  doubt  the  emaciation,  in 
many  cases  of  Abdominal  Aneurism,  is 
considerably  accelerated  by  this  cause. — 
H.] 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  these  symp- 
toms may  for  a  time  disappear,  and  the 
patient  get  apparently  well ;  it  is  curious, 
too,  that  during  seasons  of  great  excite- 
ment, when  the  mind  is  directed  to  other 
things,  the  pains  may  be  completely  for- 
gotten. The  cases  of  the  gentleman  who 
spent  a  day  in  the  hunting-field,  and  the 
barrister  who  made  a  powerful  speech  in 
court,  a  short  time  before  death,  abund- 
antly illustrate  this.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses and  the  pain  increases,  insomnia 
and  restlessness  at  night  tend  to  exhaust 
the  body;  the  patient  becomes  emaciated, 
exhausted,  worn  out,  and  would  doubtless 
die  of  slow  exhaustion  did  not  death  from 
rupture  put  an  end  to  his  suflerings. 

2d.  "We  now  come  to  the  negative  symp- 
toms, by  which  we  mean  those  symptoms 
which  seldom  or  never  occur  in  Aneu- 
rism, and  therefore  negative  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease ;  these  symptoms 
being  generally  present  in  diseases  which 
simulate  Aneurism,  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases. 
They  speak  against  the  existence  of 
Aneurism,  and  for  the  existence  of  other 
diseases. 

We  first  remark  the  absence  of  general 
arterial  excitement,  with  undue  fulness  or 
rapidity  of  the -pulse— 78  to  88  seems  to  be 
the  average  rate  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
pulse-respiration  ratio  generally  remains 
at  the  normal  standard.  Undue  rapidity 
of  pulse  is  therefore  a  negative  symptom. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  is,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed  in  two  cases,  normal, 
and  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  pa- 
tients, it  may  be  below  par ;  great  in- 
crease of  temperature  indicates  some 
other  affection.  The  heart's  action  may 
continue  to  be  quite  normal ;  indeed,  we 
may  say  disease  of  the  heart  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule  in  this  disease. 

Anasarca  of  the  extremities,  so  impor- 
tant in  many  abdominal  diseases,  is  very 
rare  in  Aneurism,  and  only  occurs  when 
the  cava  becomes  involved  in  or  commu- 
nicates with  the  tumor. 

Enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  of 
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the  abdnmon  is  also  c'xcoediii<4ly  rare  in 
Anuurism,  and  very  common  in  otiier  dis- 
eases ol"  tlie  abdomen.  Ascites  is  still 
more  rare,  and  being  so  connnon  in  ab- 
dominal disease,  its  absence  is  seriously 
signilicant  of  Aneurism.  Dr.  Stokes  lays 
threat  stress  upon  tlie  absence  of  elfused 
lymnh  and  the  friction-sound  which  it 
liroduces  when  it  is  jjresent  in  tlie  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Unless  tlu;  disease  [jress 
on  the  enmlgcnt  vein  of  the  ki<lney  the 
urine  is  healthy ;  and  as,  clinically,  very 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  the  ab- 
sence of  sediment  of  i)us,  mucus,  and  albu- 
men, ought  to  prevent  us  from  assigning  a 
renal  or  vesica)  origin  to  the  pain.  Jaun- 
dice, want  of  bile  in  the  stools,  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance  with  complication 
of  other  organs,  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  are  opposed  to  the  probability  of 
the  existence  of  Aneurism. 

Mobility  of  the  tumor  rarely  occurs  in 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  itself,  although  oc- 
casionally this  is  observed  in  Aneurism 
of  its  branches;  but  mobility  is,  as  we 
shall  sec,  common  enough  in  some  other 
abdominal  tumors.  Stokes  points  out 
that  ancurismal  tumor  never  begins  be- 
low and  increases  upwards  ;  this  upward 
growth  of  a  tumor  would  therefore  argue 
powerfully  against  Aneurism. 

The  general  cachexia  of  cancer,  or  the 
tubercular  diathesis,  are  very  rare  in 
Aneurism,  as  are  also  deposits  of  cancer 
or  tubercle  ;  so  that  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  careful  physical  examination 
of  the  body,  are  necessary. 

The  diseases  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  Aneuri-sm  are  so  numerous  and  diver- 
sified that  it  may  be  well  to  divide  them 
into — 

1.  Affections  depending  on  increased 
aortic  pulsations  only. 

2.  Affections  wherein  a  tumor,  itself 
pulseless,  receives  an  impulse  from  the 
aorta. 

3.  Affections  wherein  pulsation,  not 
derived  from  the  aorta,  exists. 

4.  Affections  wherein  a  pulseless  tumor 
simulates  a  non-pulsating  Aneurism. 

5.  Affections  where  pain  without  tumor 
^exists. 

1.  Increased  Aortic  pulsation  is  not  ex- 
pansile, the  lateral  impulse  and  the  move- 
ment in  a  forward  and  slightly  downward 
direction  being  wanting.  Murmur  is  very 
rarely  present  (never  occurring  over  the 
spine,  and  scarcely  ever  diastolic),  and 
the  most  careful  mani])ulation  and  per- 
cussion will  fail  to  detect  lateral  enlarge- 
ment in  calibre.  The  absence  of  pain,  of 
the  evidence  of  arterial  disease,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  young,  anaj- 
mic,  and  female  subjects  of  nervous  tem- 
perament, or  its  development  during 
attacks  of  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  or  con- 
stipation, and  its  entire  removal  by  treat- 


ment, are  indications  sufficient  for  our 
guidance  in  ordinary  cases.  In  more 
obscure  cases,  the  most  careful  inquiry 
will  often  fail  to  produce  a  decided 
opinion. 

*2.  Tumors  which  receive  an  impulse 
from  the  aorta. 

Under  this  head  are  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  ])ylorus  ;  cancer  of  the  pan- 
creas, liver,  and  small  omentun),  involv- 
ing the  duodenum.  Tubercular  deposits 
in  the  mesenteric  or  lumbar  glands ; 
omental  tumors  or  cysts,  ovarian  tumors, 
and  tumors  attached  to  the  uterus,  or 
even  the  enlarged  uterus  itself;  enlarged 
kidney,  distension  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, a  movable  kidney,  (listension  of  the 
colon  from  flatus,  worms,  or  feces  (the 
latter  being  by  far  the  most  common),  or 
cancer  of  the  transverse  colon,  each  of 
these  aflections  may  receive  an  impulse 
from  the  aorta,  and  may  comjiress  the 
vessel  so  as  to  lead  to  nmrmur  also.  By 
attention  to  the  symptoms  before  deline- 
ated, many  of  these  may  be  excluded; 
and,  as  the  diagnosis  in  each  case  will  re- 
quire a  full  consideration  of  each  suspected 
disease,  all  I  shall  attempt  to  do  here  will 
be  to  lay  down  a  few  general  rules  for  our 
guidance. 

A.  In  but  a  few  of  these  cases  does  the 
impulse  possess  the  heaving,  expans^ile 
character  of  Aneurism ;  and  lateral  im- 
pulse is  rare. 

B.  The  tumor  in  most  of  the  above 
cases  is  movable,  and  when  moved  the 
murmur  is  modified  thereb}^ ;  in  Aneu- 
rism of  the  Aorta  itself  this  is  never  the 
case  ;  and  in  Aneurism  of  its  branches, 
movement  does  not  cause  the  murmur  to 
disappear  ;  by  causing  the  patient  to  rest 
on  his  hands  and  knees  the  tumor  may 
fall  away  from  the  aorta,  and  pulsation 
will  then  cease  if  it  be  not  aneurismal. 

C.  In  many  cases  symptoms  contra-in- 
dicating Aneurism  will  be  present. 

D.  In  all  cases  a  more  careful  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  the  case,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  character  of 
the  tumor,  is  necessary,  for  in  many  cases 
this  will  give  great  aid  to  diagnosis. 

E.  Clear  out  the  bo\vels,  examine  the 
urine,  remove  dyspeptic  symptoms,  regu- 
late the  uterine  "functions,  and  in  so  doing 
make  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  organs  involved. 

.3.  This  class  of  cases  includes  those  tu- 
mors which  possess  in  themselves  a  heav- 
ing impulse,  due  to  their  active  vascular 
condition.  The  relation  between  a  difluse 
Aneurism  and  a  vascular  cancer  is  some- 
times very  close,  even  when  external ; 
and  when  vascular  organs  like  the  liver 
or  kidney  becoming  affected  with  hiema- 
toid  cancer,  acquire  a  heaving,  expansive 
pulsation,  the  diagnosis  is  very  difticult. 
Cancer  of  the  mesenteric  and  lumbar 
glands  may  also  sinmlate  Aneurism.  It 
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is  in  these  cases  that  the  presence  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  quiclc  pulse,  hot 
skin,  perspiration,  and  of  diathesis,  is  so 
useful  an  aid  to  diagnosis ;  the  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  organs  involved  would 
also  aid  us  if  present. 

4.  Cases  where  a  pulseless  tumor  resem- 
bles a  non-pulsating  Aneurism. 

Of  this  class  are  psoas  and  lumbar  ab- 
scess, possibly  leading  to  displacement  of 
vertebrte,  like  angular  curvature,  causing 
pain  in  the  back  like  that  of  Aneurism, 
and  perhaps  appearing  suddenly  as  if  the 
Aneurism  had  ruptured.  We  nmst  in- 
clude in  this  class  any  of  the  tumors  in 
class  2  which  may  have  acquired  the 
symptoms  of  Aneurism  without  pulsation. 
The  absence  of  murmur  in  these  cases, 
and  the  presence  of  cancer  or  tubercle  in 
other  organs,  would  aid  the  diagnosis. 

The  5th  class  of  cases  is  a  difficult  one. 
It  includes  all  cases  of  obscure  pain  in 
the  belly,  back,  loins,  hips  and  thighs. 
Cases  of  lumbago,  sciatica,  neuralgia  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  intestinal  pain,  the 
pain  of  calculus,  various  hepatic  and  ne- 
phritic pains,  spinal  pain,  &c.  &c.  lu 
such  cases  a  careful  physical  examination 
of  the  abdomen,  for  other  evidence  of  the 
disease,  is  the  best  safeguard  in  avoiding 
error ;  but  beyond  this,  and  the  special 
symptoms  of  these  diseases  which  may 
accompany  the  pain,  I  know  of  no  point 
on  which  to  establish  a  diagnosis. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Termination  of  the 
disease. — Beginning  suddenly,  or  develop- 
ing gradually  by  obscure  symptoms,  the 
course  taken  by  the  disease  varies;  it  may 
be  so  mild  as  never  to  betray  its  exist- 
ence till  the  final  rupture  takes  place,  or 
it  may  entail  almost  constant  suffering  on 
its  victim.  In  pronouncing  an  opinion  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  remember  that 
even  in  severe  cases  periods  of  convales- 
cence occur  in  which  all  symptoms  disap- 
pear, and  the  patient  feels  quite  well. 
Many  cases  seem  to  exist  for  a  long  time 
without  serious  disturbance,  when  sud- 
denly, after  the  Aneurism  has  reached  a 
certain  size,  all  the  symptoms  set  in  with 
great  severity.  The  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease is  variable ;  cases  are  on  record 
which  lasted  seven  years,  and  even  eight 
years,  but  this  is  far  above  the  average. 
The  practical  question  seems  to  be,  how 
long  will  a  patient  live  after  an  Aneurism 
has  produced  severe  or  decided  symptoms 
of  its  existence  ?  This  period  rarely  ex- 
ceeds eighteen  months,  and  after  the  for- 
mation of  a  decided  pulsating  tumor,  with 
paroxysms  of  pain,  the  majority  of  pa- 
tients die  within  three  months.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  disease  has  hitherto,  in 
almost  all  cases,  been  in  death.  A  few 
cases  are  recorded  where,  without  aid 
nature  managed  to  fill  up  the  sac  by  layers 
of  fibrin,  &c.,  and  thus  to  establish  a  cure. 
In  other  cases  again,  by  proper  diet  and 


regimen,  and  the  employment  of  various 
modes  of  treatment,  the  disease  has  been 
cured. 

Death  may  occur  from  exhaustion,  or 
from  hemorrhage  ;  and  death  from  hemor- 
rhage may  be  sudden  or  gradual.  When 
gradual,  the  patient  may  at  first  experi- 
ence relief  of  his  pain,  or  shock  with  rigors 
may  be  experienced  at  the  time,  and  last 
more  or  less  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
the  heart  beats  rapidly  and  feebly,  the 
first  sound  being  almost  lost.    The  pulsa- 
tion in  the  tumor,  after  rupture,  \)ecomes 
weaker,  the  nuirmur  is  lessened,  and  a 
new,  soft,  semi-solid  swelling  is  formed 
without   pulsation    or   murmur.  Dr. 
Walshe  has  observed  pulsation  of  ex- 
pansile character   in  the  extravasated 
blood,  but  the  rule  is,  I  believe,  as  stated 
above.   Dr.  Lyons  found  the  symptoms  of 
rupture  followed  by  dulness  on  one  side 
of  the  chest,  and  diagnosed  rupture  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  which  proved  to  be 
correct.    Hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  generally  followed  by  sudden 
death,  and  hemorrhage  into  the  lung, 
stomach,  or  bowel,  will  be  followed  by 
discharge  of  blood  from  those  cavities. 
Convulsion  may  accompany  loss  of  blood. 
Dr.  Stokes  thinks  that  a  sudden  loss  of 
blood  is  more  dangerous  than  the  loss  of 
larger  quantities  by  degrees.    In  one  case 
Dr.  Stokes  observed  fainting  on  three  suc- 
cessive days  before  death :  he  believed 
them  to  correspond  to  successive  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  the  Aneurism. 
When  the  blood  forms  a  tumor  in  the 
lumbar  or  iliac  region,  the  pulsations  in 
the  femoral  may  be  impeded,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case. 

Treatment. — Like  most  uncured  dis- 
eases, Aneurism  of  the  Aorta  has  been 
subjected  to  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment. It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  upon 
those  methods  which  have  become  obso- 
lete, and  have  been  rejected  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  profession.  Of  these  the 
treatment  of  Valsalva  has  been  most  com- 
monly adopted,  for  in  most  cases  it  af- 
fords temporary  relief,  and  in  some  cases 
seems  to  have  established  a  cure,  where 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  aided  by  his 
faith  and  perseverance  in  the  means  em-  i 
jiloyed,  permitted  of  a  fair  trial.  We 
should  scarcely  have  adverted  to  the  plan 
of  Valsalva,  had  not  Tufnell,  of  Dublin, 
brought  out  some  rather  startling  cases 
showing  that  a  modification  of  Valsalva's 
treatment  may  prove  successful.  Dr.  Tuf- 
nell's  plan  is  that  of  Valsalva  without  de- 
pletion, and  consists  chiefly  in  rest,  plain 
but  good  diet,  and  soothing  medicines 
when  needed.  The  patient  should  l)e 
placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  this 
he  must  maintain  for  some  weeks,  or  even 
months.  Now,  despite  the  success  which 
has  attended  Dr.  TufFnell's  efTorts,  I  can- 
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not  think  his  trciitiiuint  will  ever  bocoiue  | 
l)i)l)ul:ir,  lor  tew  i)iiLi(;iits  will  be  luuiid  ! 
williiij,'  or  iible  to  re.st  iiif^ht  and  dny  in 
one  i)o«tnre  for  a  jjeriod  of  three  niontiiH, 
and  the  irksonienesH  of  the  jjatient's  own 
existenee  diu'lni^  that  time  is  not  the  only 
ditlicnlty,  for  Ihi!  patienee  of  relatives  will 
also  bi;  severely  tested  in  f^iving  all  duo 
attention  to  the  case;  however,  when  no 
better  means  can  be  employed  this  may 
be  tried.  The  administration  of  medicines 
lias  hitherto  done  but  little  for  internal 
Aneurism,  and  further  res(!arches  in  this 
respect  are  needed.  Dr.  Owen  liees  has 
given  acetate  of  lead,  and  llolK'rts,  lial- 
four,  B(!gbie,  and  others  have  shown  how 
decidedly  the  symptoms  of  internal  Aneu- 
rism improve  on  the  administration  of  ^ 
large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  la  my 
own  experience  the  iodide  has,  in  some 
cases,  relieved  the  symptoms ;  in  others, 
the  symptoms  have  altogether  disappeared 
for  a  time,  and  in  one  case  I  believe  a 
cure  has  been  ellecled.  This  experience, 
I  think,  fairly  represents  that  of  the  pro- 
fession generally  on  this  subject.  When 
other  means  of  cure  fail,  or  when  they 
are  inappro]iriate,  there  still  remains  one 
procedure  which  holds  out  a  fair  hope  of 
recovery  to  the  patiect.  Compression^ 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  cure  of 
Aneurism  of  other  arteries,  has  acquired 
a  peculiar  honor  in  proving  applicable  to 
Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta  ;  in 
other  arteries  it  supersedes  another  less 
safe,  but  equally  effectual  mode  of  cure 
(ligature) ;  but  in  the  aorta  it  renders 
curable  a  disease  hitherto  entirely  beyond 
our  reach.  As  a  student  in  some  of  our 
best  hospitals,  I  never  heard  so  much  as 
a  hint  that  efforts  for  the  cure  of  such 
cases  were  worth  entertaining.  Now, 
however,  there  is  hope  for  many  cases. 
Already  the  aorta  has  been  successfully 
compressed  several  times  for  the  cure  of 
Aneurism — both  for  Aneurism  in  its  own 
course,  and  for  the  iliac  Aneurism.  As 
this  method  of  treatment,  thougb  easy  in 
its  application,  requires  much  care  and 
attention  to  details,  I  propose  to  add  as 
much  information  on  the  subject  as  we  at 
present  possess,  in.  the  hope  that  ere  long 
our  experience  of  the  treatment  will  be 
much  enlarged. 

Let  us  premise  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  ai)dominal  aorta.  The 
vessel  extends  from  the  last  dorsal  vcrte- 
l)ra  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  ;  it  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  having  the  right  crus  of  the 
diaphragm,  the  vena  azygos  and  the  tho- 
racic duct  between  it  and  the  vena  cava. 
The  vena  cava  is  nowhere  in  exact  con- 
tact with  the  aorta,  and  gradually  diverg- 
ing as  it  ascends,  at  the  level  of  the  renal 
arteries  the  greater  part  of  an  inch  inter- 
venes between  it  and  the  end  of  the  aorta. 
During  part  of  its  course  the  aorta  is  em- 


braced by  the  i)illars  of  the  diaphragm,  so 
that  for  about  two  inches  only  part  of  its 
circumference,  the  anterior  aspect,  is  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  ;  this  embraced  part 
of  the  artery  is  remarkable  for  being  cov- 
ered by  important  oi'gans,  and  for  giving 
olf  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
aorta.  It  is  covered  by  the  jjancnjas  and 
the  splenic  vein,  the  left  renal  vein,  the 
third  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  j)l(;xuses  of  the  sym- 
pathetic iKU'vous  Kystem. 

The  arteries  given  off  from  it  are  placed 
as  follows  :  1.  The  phrenic— inmicdiately 
the  aorta  Jijipears  from  beneath  the  dia- 
])hragm.  '2.  The  cadiac  axis — one  inch 
from  the  connnencement  of  the  abdominal 
aorta.  8.  The  superior  mesenteric — three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  codiac  axis 
or  one  inch  and  three-quartei-s  from  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta;  and  the  re- 
nal arteries,  half  an  inch  lower  thnn  the 
mesenteric,  or  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
from  the  point  at  which  the  aorta  enters 
the  abdomen. 

From  this  point  downwards  for  three 
inches  at  least,  no  large  vessel  arises  from 
the  aorta,  nor  is  the  vessel,  during  this 
part  of  its  course,  covered  by  important 
parts. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  inferior  mesenteric 
arter}',  a  little  more  than  live  inches  be- 
low the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  the 
vessel  itself  terminating  at  the  distance 
of  seven  inches  from  its  origin. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  aorta  may  be  compressed  Avith  the 
greatest  safety  and  facility  in  its  iower 
two-thirds,  that  is,  in  the  last  five  inches 
of  its  course.  Let  us  refer  for  a  moment 
to  the  points  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen, 
to  which  this  and  other  points  correspond, 
so  that  we  may  determine  from  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  the  site  of  an  Aneurism, 
how  far  it  is  amenable  to  treatment  by 
pressure,  and  with  what  amount  of  safety 
pressure  may  be  applied. 

The  aorta  extends  from  the  end  of  the 
sternum  to  the  umbilicus  (seven  inches). 
Allowing  one  inch  for  the  length  of  the 
ensiforni  cartilage,  its  tip  will  correspond 
to  the  origin  of  the  cojliac  axis.  Three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  lower  is  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  half  an  inch  lower 
than  it,  or  four  inches  and  three-qu  irters 
from  the  umbilicus,  is  the  origin  of  the 
renal  arteries.  Allowing  an  inch  for  the 
point  on  wdiich  the  pressure  is  apjilied,  we 
have  here  a  clear  space  of  more  than  hnlf 
the  aorta  where  Aneurisms  may  be  easily 
and  safely  treated  by  pressure,  tor  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  artery  being  by  its  anas- 
tomoses well  supplied  with  blood,  can  be 
occluded  without  the  slightest  risk.  The 
rule  is,  that  you  nuist  not  apply  the  tour- 
niquet higher  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
from  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  renal  arteries ;  in 
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fact,  you  cannot  apply  it  higher  than  this 
point,  so  that  we  may  conchule  it  is  sate 
to  apply  it  as  high  as  you  can.  loy  an 
account  of  the  vessels  by  which  the  circu- 
lation is  carried  on  inside  and  outside  the 
abdomen  after  the  aorta  is  occluded,^  1 
must  refer  the  reader  to  my  work  on  The 
Eapid  Cure  of  Aneurism,  and  for  a  still 
fuUer  account  of  the  anastomosis  between 
the  lumbar  branches  of  the  aorta  above 
and  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  be- 
low, I  would  refer  to  the  researches  of 
Prof.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  aorta, 
as  its  success  depends  entirely  upon  an 
accurate  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
procedure. 

Before  proceeding  to  compress,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  that  the  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  are  in  a 
healthy  state.  It  is  also  important  to 
clear  out  the  bowels  both  by  a  purgative 
and  by  a  stimulating  enema,  as  distension 
of  the  abdomen  by  flatus  adds  to  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  applying  firm 
pressure.  The  use  of  chloroform  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  more  than  one  reason. 
It  not  only  enables  the  patient  to  bear 
severe  and  long-continued  pressure,  but  j 
it'also  removes  the  resistance  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes.  The  instrument  to  be 
used  may  be  a  large  Signorini's  horse- 
shoe tourniquet,  or  Lister's  tourniquet 
for  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  a  tourniquet 
with  a  fine  adjustment,  invented  by  Dr. 
G.  Y.  Heath  and  myself,  and  made  by 
Coxeter.  Tlie  strength  of  the  rack  and 
pinion,  or  screw  of  1:he  instrument,  is  of 
very  great  importance  in  all  cases. 

In  applying  the  tourniquet,  complete 
arrest  of  the  circulation  through  the 
Aneurism  should  be  aimed  at,  as  it  is  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  secure  complete 
stagnation  of  a  mass  of  blood  in  the 
Aneurism  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient 
to  produce  coagulation.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  coagulation  sets  in  rather  sud- 
denly when  once  the  conditions  for  it 
have  been  secured,  and  one  object  should 
be  to  encourage  this  tendenc}'^  in  the 
blood  by  retaining  it  in  a  stagnant  condi- 
tion as  long  as  possible  without  the  slight- 
est movement  or  disturbance. 

xVfter  considering  the  experience  de- 
rived from  recent  cases,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  we  should  proceed  as  follows  in  car- 
rying out  the  pressure  treatment  :— 

1st.  Apply  the  pressure  for  four  hours, 
and  if  on  removing  the  tourniquet  no  im- 
pression has  been  produced  on  the  pulsa- 
tion, the  first  attempt  must  be  considered 
at  an  end,  but  if  the  pulsation  is  some- 
what diminished,  the  instrument  should 
be  reapplied  for  another  hour.  In  one 
case  wlien  pressure  was  being  applied  to 
the  aorta  for  the  cure  of  an  iliac  Aneu- 
rism, when  I  arrived  I  found  the  assist- 


ants who  had  charge  of  the  case  had  just 
removed  the  instrument  in  despair,  but 
perceiving  a  distinct  lessening  of  the  pul- 
sation, I  insisted  on  a  reapplication  of  the 
instrument,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the 
Aneurism  was  consolidated,  and  the  pa- 
tient got  well. 

2d.  "if  the  first  attempt  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, a  few  days  must  elapse  before  an- 
other trial  is  made  ;  on  this  occasion  the 
pressure  should  be  maintained  for  six  or 
eight  hours. 

'3d.  If  this  fail,  a  final  effort  must  be 
made,  and  the  pressure  extended  to  a 
period  of  twelve  hours.  There  is  but 
little  danger  if  the  process  be  tried  in  the 
above  cautious  manner,  as  indications  of 
inflammation,  exhaustion,  or  shock  would 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  our  efforts.  Pres- 
sure so  prolonged  as  to  exhaust  the  pa- 
tient, or  so  frequently  applied  as  to  pre- 
vent perfect  recovery  in  the  interval,  is 
specially  to  be  avoided.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  everything  depends  on  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  the  surgeon  who 
undertakes  to  treat  the  case.  He  must 
give  up  his  ordinary  work  for  the  day, 
and  devote  himself  to  this  alone.  Assist- 
ants cannot  be  expected  to  give  that  con- 
centrated attention  to  the  tourniquet 
which  is  essential  to  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  pressure. 

If  we  fail  to  cure  the  Aneurism  by  any 
of  the  above  efibrts,  we  must  endeavor  to 
alleviate  the  sufli'erings  of  the  patient  as 
much  as  possible.  Leeching  and  cupping 
are  sometimes  useful  in  relieving  the  pain 
of  plethoric  patients.  Best  is  an  all  im- 
portant condition  for  the  relief  of  pain. 
Nocturnal  pains  and  insomnia  are  best 
combated  hy  opiates,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium and  chloral  in  apyjropriate  doses  ; 
belladonna  combined  with  opium  is  of 
great  use,  and  liniments  of  aconite  or 
belladonna  and  chloroform  are  useful  ex- 
ternal applications,  but  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia  is  our  best  remedy 
for  pain.  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
patient's  mind  free  from  undue  anxiety, 
and  to  maintain  the  general  health  by 
diet  and  regimen.  Medicines  which  con- 
trol arterial  excitement,  such  as  aconite, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  green  hellebore,  and 
digitalis,  are  often  of  great  use,  but  in 
spite  of  those  and  all  ofiher  remedies  the 
patient  will  often  sutler  severely  before  he 
dies. 

Eor  much  of  the  pathological  anatomy 
on  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Sibson  and  Dr.  Habershon, 
and  to  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fullest  exposition  of  the 
surgical  aspects  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
for  the  first  suggestion  that  pressure 
might  possibly  be  applied  to  the  abdomi- 

I  nal  aorta  for  the  cure  of  Aneurism.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  187,3  at  least 

I  twenty  Aneurisms  had  been  treated  by 
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pressing  the  abdominal  aorta,  of  these 
only  two  (liwl,  iiud  in  them  the  iiitiil  re- 
sult was  evidently  ijrou^dit  uhout  hy  re- 
applying tlu!  t(>iu'ni(piet  too  hoou.  1  ean- 
not  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of 
avoiding  tliis  ;  nothing  is  gained  by  a 
speedy  re-applieation,  and  great  risk  is 
thereby  ineurrcd.  1  need  not  say  that 
the  advocates  of  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment should,  above  all  thingf:,  avoid  tiie  ( 
arrest  of  its  early  development  and  tender  ' 
growth,  by  too  rudcdy  or  hastily  putting 
it  to  the  test  in  inappr(Ji)riatc  cases,  or  by 
pushing  it  too  far. 

■Since  the  above  date  several  cases  have 
occurred.  Before  referring  to  tlieni  I 
ought  to  mention  the  case  cured  by  Moxon 
and  Durham  in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  to 
the  case  treated  by  Sir  J.  Paget  without 
success.  I  ouglit  also  to  refer  to  the  case 
where  Mr.  Bryant  applied  distal  pressure 
with  fatal  but  not  altogether  discoui-aging 
results.  A  full  discussion  of  the  treat- 
ment used  in  tliese  cases  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Holmes's  "Lectures  on  the  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Aneurism." 

Since  1873  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow  has 


successfullv  carried  out  the  treatment  in 
a  case  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
G.  H.  rinlipson  has  succeeded  in  curing 
a  case  in  tlie  Newcastle  Infirmary.  'J'o 
these  nnght  be  added  one  or  moi-e  cases 
cured  bv  continental  surgeons,  and  1  must 
not  fail  to  reler  to  the  success  of  Mapa- 
thea  and  (J'Feria!  in  Dublin  in  applying 
pressures  to  the  aorta  for  the  cun;  of  ilio- 
femoral Aneurisms.  Most  of  tiie  above 
cases  illustrate  one  important  ])oint,  viz., 
tliat  an  Aneurism  often  continues  to  beat 
for  several  liours  after  the  j)re8sure  has 
l)een  removed,  and  then  suddenly  and 
finally  ceases  to  do  so.  To  account  for 
this,  several  suggestions  may  be  offered. 
It  may  depend  on  a  gradual  contraction 
of  the  walls  of  tiie  Aneurism,  fresii  laden 
with  barriers  of  fibrin  ;  or  on  the  sudden 
formation  of  a  clot  of  blood  on  recently- 
deposited  fibrin,  or  blood-clot ;  or  on  some 
more  obscure  alteration  of  the  relationship 
of  tlu!  contents  of  the  sac  to  the  bloo(l- 
curreut.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this 
interesting  question  I  must  again  refer 
you  to  my  work  on  the  rapid  pressure 
treatment. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTEEIES. 


By  John  Syer  Bristowb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


(1)  Inflammation. — Arteritis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  arteries,  is  a  disease  which 
physicians  and  surgeons  regarded  for- 
merly as  of  common  occurrence  ;  but  they 
not  only  included  under  the  term  true 
cases  of  the  disease,  but  attributed  to 
Arteritis  cases  in  which,  though  arterial 
disease  was  present,  it  was  not  inflamma- 
tory, and  probably  a  still  larger  number 
in  which  there  was  no  arterial  affection 
whatever.  They  regarded,  in  fact,  mere 
prM-mortem  blood-staining  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  arteries  as  evidence  of 
inflammatory  congestion,  and  all  degene- 
rative changes  of  the  same  tissue  as  the 
results  f)f  the  deposition  of  inflammatory 
products.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  here 
that  the  lining  membrane  of  arteries  is 
now  known  to  be  devoid  of  capillary  ves- 
sels, and  incapable,  therefore,  of  vascular 
injection  ;  and  that  any  redness  it  may  i 
present  is  simply  due  to  its  imbibition 
after  death  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  whicli  has  lain  in  contact  with  it; 
and  that  atheromatous  and  other  degene- 
rative changes  have  either  no  connection 
■with  inflammation,  or  only  such  a  con- 


nection with  it  as  have  cirrhotic  and 
such  like  deposits  in  tlie  liver  and  other 
organs. 

Inflammation  of  an  artery  manifests  it- 
self chiefly  by  changes  in  the  outermost 
and  middle,  or  vascular  coats.  In  the 
early  stage,  the  cellular  coat,  which  is 
that  in  which  the  vasa  vasorum  are 
chiefly  distributed,  presents  changes  simi- 
lar to  those  which  occur  in  inflamed  con- 
nective tissue  of  other  parts  ;  these  are, 
specially,  redness  from  h3-perffiniia  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  swelling  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammatory  exudation.  Simi- 
lar changes,  though  less  in  degree,  affect 
the  outer  portion  of  the  middle  coat.  But 
the  inner  layer  of  the  middle  coat,  and 
the  internal  coat,  undergo  little  if  any 
appreciable  modification.  If,  however, 
the  thickening  of  the  walls  be  at  all  con- 
siderable, then  the  calibre  of  the  vessel 
becomes  diminished,  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane corrugated.  The  inflannnatory 
changes  may  become  arrested  at  the  point 
here  indicated,  and  the  artery  then  either 
revert  to  its  original  h(\al(hy  state,  or  its 
walls  become  permanently  indurated  and 
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thickened  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ui- 
SmUon  nky  lead  to  softening  and 
eviu  to  .upinu-ation-the  latter  conditjon 
aftecting  specially  tlie  onter  portion  of  the 
arterial  parietes.  Tlic  processes  jast  de- 
scril)ed  as  occurring  in  the  arteries  or 
man  have  been  proved  experunentally, 
bv  Virchow  and  other  observers,  to  be 
capable  of  production  in  the  arteries  ot 
do>'s  and  other  of  the  lower  annuals. 

Associated  gencr.ally  with  arteritis,  cs- 
necially  with  intlannnatiou  of  arteries  less 
in  size  than  the  aorta,  we  find  the  deposi- 
tion of  fibrin  on  the  inner  surface  ot  the  | 
intlameil  tract.     This  soon  increases  in  ' 
quantity,  and  occludes  the  channel  ot  tlie 
artery.     A  fibrinous  concretion  is  thus 
produced,  adherent  to  the  surface,  block- 
hvy  up  the  vessel,  sometimes  more  or  less 
defined  and  rounded  at  the  extremities, 
sometimes  shading  off  into  ordinary  unde- 
colorized  coaguluin.    After  a  while  such 
a  clot  is  apt  to  undergo  disintegration  in 
its  interior,  to  become  a  cyst  occupied  by 
puriform  fiuid,  and  thus  to  resemble  accu- 
rately the  softening  clots  which  occur  so 
frequentlv  in  the  interior  of  the  heart. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  under- 
goes changes    resembling  those  Avhich 
fibrinous  deposits  in  the  interior  of  an 
aneurism  undergo  ;  it  contracts  and  hard- 
ens, and  blending  with  the  arterial  walls, 
forms  ultimatelv  with  them  a  mere  fibrous 
cord.    Sometimes  again,  the  obstructing 
clot  becomes  wholly  or  in  part  removed, 
and  the  channel  of  the  vessel  consequently 
restored. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  clots 
forming  at  the  seat  of  infianimation,  in 
arteries  and  veins,  were   due  in  great 
measure  to  inflammatory  exudation  taking 
place  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
affected  vessel,  and  the  experiments  of 
Geudrin  seemed  to  prove  the  validity  of 
this  explanation.     But  Virchow 's  more 
recent  investigations,  the  results  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  confirmed  by  Henry 
Lee  and  Callender,  show  that  if  a  vein, 
from  the  interior  of  which  blood  is  ex- 
cluded, be  irritated,  the  substance  of  its 
■walls  becomes  infiltrated  with  inflamma- 
tory products,  but  no  exudation  whatever 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  lining 
membrane.    It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  lining  membrane  of  veins,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  that  of  arteries,  either  never 
furnish  any  inflammatory  exudation,  or 
furnish  it  rarely  and  with  difficulty,  and 
almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the  plugs 
which  are  associated  with  arteritis  are 
due  to  the  mere  coagulation  of  blood. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  these 
plugs  are  merely  coagulated  blood,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  they  are  not  in 
many  cases  the  consequence  of  arteritis. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  on  any  other  view 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  in  Arteritis  com- 
mencing from  without,  clots  form  in  the 


interior  of  the  affected  portion  of  vessel. 
Doubtless  tlie  lining  membrane  ot  the 
artery  particles  in  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess and  tlie  formation  of  a  clot  at  the  site 
of  inflanimation  is  due  to  some  coagulating 
influence  which  the  alfected  wall  hence 
exerts  over  the  blood  with  which  it  is  in 
contact. 

The  causes  of  arteritis  are  as  various  as 
the  causes  of  most  other  inflammations. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  ot  irrita- 
tion acting  from  within,  as  when  an  acci- 
dental thrombus  forms  at  the  part  or  an 
embolus  becomes  impacted  there.  More 
frequently  it  is  the  result  of  some  cause 
actino-  locally,  but  from  without,  as  when 
an  anery  is  mechanically  or  otherwise  in- 
iured  when  it  becomes  surrounded  by  or 
imbedded  in  cancerous  or  tul^ercular 
formations,  or  when  it  becomes  involved 
in  suppuration  of  tissue,  or  in  any  other 
process  of  inflammation.  Sometimes 
a'rain,  it  is  doubtless  due  to  special  condi- 
tions of  general  unhealthiness  ;  and  there 
is  some°  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
forms  of  ana3mia,  and  that  syphilis,  may 
be  enumerated  among  them. 

The  results  of  arteritis  are  also  various. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  arterial  walls 
return  to  their  original  healthy  condition; 
sometimes  they  become  indurated  and 
perhaps  thickened,  with  loss  of  contractile 
power  and  of  elasticity  ;  when  obstructed 
by  clot,  they  sometimes,  as  before  stated, 
remain  permanently  obstructed,  and  if 
life  be  prolonged,  become  reduced  to  mere 
fibrous  cords;  sometimes,  on  the  other- 
hand,  their  walls  become  softened  and 
ulcerated,  and  perforation  may  take  place, 
followed  by  hemorrhage,  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  most  important  results,  however, 
of  Arteritis  are  generally  those  secondary 
phenomena  which  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstruction  of  the  artery,  in 
those  tissues  or  parts  to  which  the  ob- 
structed artery  leads.  These  Avill  be  best 
considered  under  the  head  of  "Throm- 
bosis and  Embolia." 

The  symptoms,  immediately  due  to 
Arteritis,  may  be  very  briefly  enumerated. 
They  consist  in  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  general  febrile  disturbance,  with  (if  the 
artery  be  within  reach)  pain  and  tender- 
ness at  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  per- 
haps fulness  and  hardness  and  loss  of  pul- 
sation.   But  these  rarely  exist  in  an  un- 
complicated form  ;  for  on  the  one  hand 
they  are  often,  from  the  very  earhest 
moment,  mixed  up  with,  and  masked  by, 
the  symptoms  of  that  morbid  condition 
with  which  they  are  associated,  or  out  of 
which  they  have  arisen  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  when  inflammation  affects  ati 
artery  leading  to  any  important  part,  the 
symptoms  due  to  its  obstruction  soon  by 
their  gravity  overshadow  the  symptoms 
due  directly  to  arteritis. 
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Tlic  treatment  of  simple  Arteritis  may 
also  be  diHiuissed  in  a  very  lew  words.  It 
should  consist,  first,  of  siicli  coiistitiitioiial 
managciiuMit  as  is  approfjriate  for  otiier 
forms  of  iiillaiumatory  aHections,  and  s<!c- 
ond  (wlicn  tlie  artery  alleoted  occupies  a 
liml)  or  is  otlierwise  accessible)  of  local 
abstractions  of  blood  by  leeches  or  other- 
wise, and  according  to  circumstances,  of 
moist  warmth,  such  as  may  be  produced 
by  i)oultiees,  or  of  cold  applications,  espe- 
cially of  ice. 

In  speakin<;  of  Arteritis  wc  have  hitherto 
avoided  all  reference  to  tliose  mori)id  con- 
ditions of  the  internal  coat  which  Virchow 
regards  as  the  results  of  endo-arteritis, 
and  which  arc  so  frequently  the  seat  of 
atheromatous  and  other  degenerative 
clianges.  These  consist  of  cartilage-like, 
sliijhtly  translucent  circumscriljed  thick- 
enings of  the  internal  membranes,  which 
vary  in  size,  are  more  or  less  rounded  in 
outline,  and  project  in  a  wheel-like  form 
into  the  arterial  canal,  and  are  found  under 
the  microscope  to  be  due  mainly  to  over- 
growth of  the  cell-elements  of  the  part. 
This  latter  fact  shows  that  tliey  are 
growths,  and  not,  at  all  events  in  their 
earlier  stages,  degenerations  ;  and  since 
they  are  developed  slowly,  and  at  the 
same  time  (at  all  events  when  they  are 
limited  to  the  larger  arteries)  without  ob- 
vious symptoms,  they  may  doubtless  be 
regarded  as  chronic  inflammatory  changes, 
allied  to  those  which  constitute  ciri-hosis. 

Again,  lamince  of  true  bone  are  occa- 
sionally formed  in  the  hniug  membranes 
of  arteries  ;  as  also  in  that  of  veins.  And 
here,  as  in  the  last  case,  we  have  ob- 
viously to  deal,  not  with  degeneration, 
but  with  growth  and  development.  The 
laminte  are  the  result  of  some  slow  inflam- 
matory process,  or  at  all  events  of  some 
process  related  to  inflammation. 

(2 ;  Degeneration. — Degenerative  changes 
occur  mainly  in  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  of  arteries,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  attended  with  the  deposition  of  fatty 
or  of  calcareous  particles,  and  the  gradual 
disintegi'ation  of  the  tissues  in  which  the 
particles  accumulate.  Degeneration  is 
sometimes  a  primarj'^  change,  but  more 
frequently  probably  the  result  of  antece- 
dent chronic  endo-arteritis.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  normal  structural  elements 
of  the  arterial  walls  immediately  decay, 
in  the  latter  the  decay  takes  place  in  the 
substance  of  a  something  due  to  the  over- 
growth of  such  elements.  This  distinc- 
tion, which  Virchow  clearly  demonstrates, 
is  undoubtedly  a  real  one ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is,  as  yet  at  all  events,  of  little 
practical  importance ;  for  the  two  condi- 
tions are  constantly  associated,  and  they 
lead  to  the  same  issues. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  arteries  usually 
goes  by  the  name  of  atheroma.  Virchow, 
who  points  out  the  inappropriatenesa  of 


I  this  term  as  usually  emploved  of  arterial 
;  disease,  endeavors  to  limit  its  use  to  those 
I  cases  in  which  the  degeneration  occurs  in 
I  tiie  dc(;per  layers  of  the  internal  coat  and 
leads  to  the  formation  there  of  a  cavity 
containing  fatty  detritus— cases  in  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  degeneration  is 
almost  without  exception  secondary.  And 
he  calls  those  cases  fatty  erosions  in  which 
the  process  begins  on  the  free  sui-face,  and 
in  which  as  a  ride  the  degeneration  is  pri- 
mary.   Ikit  for  reasons  which  have  been 
already  referred  to  we  shall  em)jloy  the 
word  atlieroma  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

Atheromatous  degenerations  appear  in 
the  early  stage  as  opaque  white,  oi-  ycdlow- 
ish-white  spots,  seated  cither  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  internal  coat,  or  Ijctween 
that  and  the  middle  coat.     They  arc 
irregular  in  size  and  shape,  ami  form  ele- 
vations, which  encroach  more  or  less  on 
the  arterial  canal,  but  pn  sent,  neverthe- 
less, a  perfectly  smooth  and  polished  free 
aspect.    They  are  at  this  time  probably 
few  in  number  and  widely  scatten.-d,  but 
there  are  certain  situations  which  they 
specially  affect,  among  which  arc  the 
margins  of  the  orifices  of  origin  of  in-anch- 
es.   At  a  later  stage,  they  have  increased 
in  extent,  partly  by  the  formation  of  fresh 
spots,  partly  by  the  coalescence  of  neigh- 
boring ones.    Their  thickness  has  at  the 
same  time  increased  and  increa.sed  irregu- 
larly ;  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  af- 
fected artery  assumes  an  uneven  and  more 
or  less  tubcrculated  character.    If  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  diseased  arterial  walls 
be  now  made,  two  or  three  varieties  of 
condition  will  be  observed,  existing  either 
alone,  or  more  commonly  in  combination. 
In  one  case,  the  morbid  process  will  be 
found  to  be  entirelj^  superficial.    In  an- 
other case  the  degenerations  will  be  found 
to  involve  the  deeper  layers  of  the  inter- 
nal tunic.    The  membrane  at  the  seat  of 
disease  will  then  be  found  thickened  to 
two,  three,  or  four  times  its  original 
thickness,  sometimes  to  a  greater  degree 
still,  attaining  it  maj^  be  in  the  aorta  a 
thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    It  will 
be  found  opaque,  yellowish-white,  softer 
than  natural,  pulpy,  or  even  semi-fluid  iu 
consistence ;  and  it  Avill,  unless,  the  soft- 
ening be  sufficient  to  destroy  this  charac- 
teristic, be  found  to  consist  of  superposed 
laminte,  arranged  nearlj' parallel  with  the 
surface,  and  continuous  at  their  edges 
with  the  laminae  of  the  healthy  portiorTof 
the  membrane.    It  will  generality  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  a  (bin  layer  of  compara- 
tively healthy  mcmlirane  separates  the 
more  diseased  tissue  from  the  canal  of  the 
arterj'.   In  another  case,  but  more  rarely, 
the  morbid  process  attacks  the  middle 
coat,  and  may  be  limited  to  that  coat. 

The  further  changes  which  take  place 
in  atheromatous  patches  may  be  briefly 
stated.    The  more  superficial  ones  soften 
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on  the  surfiice,  become  eroded,  and  then 
gradually  disappear,  leaving  an  ulcer-like 
pit  or  depression.  The  deeper-seated 
sometimes  soften,  and  presently  discharse 
their  contents  through  a  small  onhce  ni 
the  liniu'i'  membrane  into  the  channel  ot 
the  artery.  Sometimes  it  would  seem 
that  more  or  less  of  the  atheromatous 
material  gets  absorbed,  and  the  surHice 
assumes  in  consequence  an  irregularly 
depressed,  puckered  appearance,  bome- 
times  the  diseased  patches  undergo  creti- 
fication  and  the  artery  assumes  m  their 
situation  the  so-called  ''ossified"  condi- 
tion. . 

Calcareous  degeneration  of  arteries  gen- 
erally accompanies,  or  rather  follows  on, 
atheromatous  deposit.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  developed  independ- 
ently of  atheroma.    Like  atheroma,  it 
generally  commences  in  the  internal  coat, 
and  may  be  limited  to  it.    It  forms  hard 
brittle  plates  of  irregular  shape,  and  of 
various  sizes,  which  in  the  first  instance 
are  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  internal  coat.    At  all  events, 
in  the  early  stage,  the  calcareous  plates 
are  separated  from  the  current  of  blood 
by  a  thin  layer  of  the  lining  membrane. 
After  a  while,  however,  this  layer  becomes 
also  infiltrated,  and  the  earthy  matter 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  blood. 
The  calcareous  accumulations  then  form 
plates  corresponding  in   their  general 
shape  to  the  portion  of  the  artery  in 
which  they  have  been  formed,  having  a 
toleral)ly  smooth  internal  surface,  and  an 
outer  surface,  which  is  more  or  less  nodu- 
lated ;  occasionally  they  form  nodulated 
projections  even  oh  the  free  surface.  Not 
infrequently  erosion  of  the  artery  takes 
place  at  the  circumference  of  such  plates, 
and  their  rough  edges  become  exposed  to 
the  blood ;  sometimes  the  plates  become 
detached.   In  some  of  the  smaller  arteries 
more  particularly,  as  in  those  of  the  ex- 
tremities, calcification  takes  place  in  the 
middle  coat  sometimes  primarily,  some- 
times in  association  with  similar  disease 
of  the  internal  coat.    In  this  case  the 
calcareous  matter  tends  to  assume  the 
form  of  rings,  and  obviously  infiltrates 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part. 

"Whenever  atheromatous  or  earthy  de- 
position takes  place,  even  if  it  be  confined 
to  the  lining  membrane,  some  change  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  middle  tunic  seems 
either  to  accompany  it,  or  to  follow 
quickly  upon  it.  For  the  portion  of  this 
tunic  which  is  subjacent  to  the  deposit, 
even  if  it  looks  healthy,  loses  more  or  less 
completely  both  its  elasticity  and  its  con- 
tractile power.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  this  loss  of  power  occurs  also,  and 
even  more  markedly  when  the  middle 
tunic  is  distinctly  involved  in  degenera- 
tion. 

Atheromatous    degeneration  consists 


essentially  in  the  transformation  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  tissue  into  oil 
(olein)  and  cholesterine,  and  the  softening 
and  breaking  down  of  the  intervening 
parts.  The  oil  (which  is  said  to  be  olein) 
occurs  in  the  form  of  globules  of  various 
sizes,  some  so  small  as  to  constitute  mere 
molecular  matter,  others  so  large  as  to 
exceed  the  size  of  a  pus-corpuscle.  Tne 
cholesterine  occurs  in  two  conditions  ;  in 
one  it  forms  the  ordinary  thin  imperfect 
rhomboidal  plates;  in  the  other  (mixed 
probably  with  albumen),  it  forms  globules 
of  various  sizes,  which,  like  those  in  the 
so-called  fixtty  kidney,  present  a  cross 
when  examined  with  polarized  light. 

At  some  period  in  the  course  of  athe- 
romatous degeneration,  the  degenerated 
patches  begin  often  to  be  the  seat  of  cal- 
careous depositions,  they  shrink  probably 
in    thickness    and    gradually  concrete. 
This  earthy  transformation  consists  in  the 
gradual  deposition,  among  the  oilier  de- 
generative products,  but  chiefly  in  the 
intercellular  tissues  of  earthy  globules, 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance by  hquefaction,  and  absorp- 
tion probably,  of  the  cholesterine  and  oil. 
The  earthy  globules  run  together,  blend 
into  botryoidal  masses,  and  at  length  form 
;  patches  of  earthy  material  which  still  give 
I  evidence  of  their  mode  of  origin  in  the 
I  persistence  of  irregular  angular  cavities, 
in  the  nodulated  character  of  their  mar- 
gins, and  in  the  presence  of  free  earthy 
globules  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  mar- 
cins.     The  process  of  calcification  here 
described  is  similar  to  that  observed  in 
other  forms  of  pathological  calcification, 
as  on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes  in 
the  teeth,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  similar  also  to 
the   mode   of  calcification  which  Mr. 
Rainey  has  shown  to  be  normal  in  shells, 
and  in  various  other  forms  of  healthy  hard 
tissues  including   bones.  Pathological 
calcifications  of  this  kind  in  many  tissues, 
and  even  in  veins,  have  been  shown  to  be- 
come occasionally   converted  into  true 
bone,  so  that  true  ossification  of  an  artery 
is  by  no  means  an  improbable  event. 
Virchow,  also  looking  at  the  question 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view, 
considers  that  the  earthy  depositions  tak- 
ing place  in  the  lining  membranes  of  arte- 
ries result  in  true  ossification.  When 
calcareous  deposit  takes  place  independ- 
ently of  atheroma,  or  so  much  in  excess 
of  oily  deposit  as  from  the  beginning  to 
mask  the  presence  of  the  latter,  the  pro- 
cess of  calcification  is  still  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  described. 
The  earthy  jnatter  is  deposited,  that  is  to 
say,  in  globular  particles  and  masses, 
which,'  by  further  deposition  on  their  sur- 
face, grow  together.     When  the  calca- 
reous change  takes  place  in  the  middle 
coat,  the  muscular  fibres  (as  has  before 
been  pointed  out)  are  the  special  seat  of 
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this  chiiiifjo  1111(1  !)i>coine  converted  into 
rigid  .-piiKllL'-hliiipcd  bodies. 

All  iirlt!rius  are  iial)ii!  to  tlie  various 
forma  of  aHierouialous  and  ciirtiiy  de<^ene- 
ration  wldcli  liave  just  been  considered, 
but  they  are  not  all  e(iually  liabhi.  AjL^ain, 
allliouijii,  wlieu  the  disease  is  ])resent, 
tiiere  is  a  tendency  i'ur  it  to  ijcconie  gene- 
ral, it  l)y  no  means  very  inl'refiucMitly  hap- 
pens tliat  it  is  iimiteil  to  one  particular 
section  of  the  arterial  system,  and  attains 
there  even  a  very  advanced  condition. 
Among  the  arteries  specially  liable  to  be 
nllccted,  and  in  which  as  a  rule  the  dis- 
ease is  Ibund  most  devel()i)ed,  may  be 
enumeratetl  the  aorta,  the  large  trunks 
innuediately  springing  from  the  aorta, 
the  arteries  of  the  brain,  the  coronary 
arteries  of  the  heart,  the  splenic  artery, 
and  the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  I'o 
these  may  be  added,  diffused  arteries,  such 
as  those  of  stumps,  and  the  arteries  dis- 
tributed in  the  walls  of  the  senile  uterus. 

When  atheromatous  and  calcareous  de- 
posits are  at  all  extensive,  they  lead  to 
many  more  or  less  important  results. 
Thus,  they  produce  often  extreme  irregu- 
laritjr  of  surface,  and  sometimes  to  these 
irregularities,  clots  become  adherent,  and 
occasionally  undergo  that  central  soften- 
ing which  will  be  found  described  in  con- 
nection with  cardiac  clots  often,  especially 
in  small  arteries  ,  such  as  those  of  the  brain, 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  extremities),  the 
lining  membrane  becomes  so  much  thick- 
ened, that  the  passjige  of  the  blood  be- 
comes impeded,  or  even  altogether  ar- 
rested ;  sometimes,  the  deposit  of  calca- 
reous matter  becomes  so  extreme,  that 
entire  arteries  are  converted  into  rigid 
cylinders  ;  sometimes  again,  the  athero- 
matous degeneration  is  so  abundant,  that 
the  softened  lining  membrane  forms  in 
the  interior  of  the  artery  a  number  of 
undulating  partially  detached  excres- 
cences, projecting  loosely  into  its  interior. 
And  it  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  most  of 
the  conditions  just  referred  to  occur  not 
simply  in  arteries  of  large  or  of  medium 
size,  but  even  in  the  minutest  arteries 
and  in  the  capillaries.  The  latter  two 
kinds  of  vessel,  it  is  well  known,  often 
undergo  the  fatty  form  of  degeneration  ; 
but  tiiey  also  occasionally  undergo  the 
purely  calcareous  form  of  degeneration. 
We  have  seen  them  in  the  brain  con- 
verted into  rigid  needle-like  tubes,  in 
which,  imder  the  microscope,  the  calca- 
reous matter  consisted  entirely  of  calca- 
reous globules,  which  were  deposited 
apparently  beneath  the  lining  membrane, 
and  had  coalesced  more  or  less  completely 
with  one  another. 

The  causes  of  these  degenerative  pro- 
cesses in  arteries  are  obscure.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  constantly  attend  on  old 
aire  ;  and  then,  according  to  the  situation 
of  tlie  vessels  chiefly  affected,  lead  to 


j  cerebral  apoplexy,  to  senile  gangrene  of 
I  the  extremities,  to  angina  pectoris,  or 
I  other  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  or  to  aneu- 
risms.  ]Jut  it  is  also  certain  that  they 
do  not  attend  on  old  u'Mt  exclusivelv  ; 
that  they  are  occahionalTy  obscjved  in' 
inliuicy  ;  and  that  they  not  unlrccjucntly 
lead  to  fatal  results  in  adolescence  and  in 
j  the  prinx;  of  life.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  latter  cases,  the  disease 
is  due  to  certain  cachexia',  iidieriti  d  or 
acquired  ;  and  that  am<jng  these;  must  be 
included  the  syi)hililic,  (he  trouty,  and 
that  which  accompanies  the  various  forms 
of  ]5right's  disease.  There  is  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  degeneration  of  arteries  is  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  chronic  renal 
disease  ;  and  Jh.  Kirkes  has  endeavored 
to  account  for  this,  erroneously,  we  sus- 
pect, on  mechanical  grounds. 

The  symptoms,  due  to  degeneration  of 
arteries,  simply,  are  very  indistinctly 
marked.  Persons  whose  arteries  are  in 
this  condition  live  often  for  years  whi.e 
the  disease  is  in  pro|j;ress,  and  yet  suffer 
little  inconvenience  from  it.  The  symp- 
toms, indeed,  which  call  attention  lo  the 
presence  of  degeneration  are  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  conditions  which  compli- 
cate degeneration,  to  rupture,  to  aneurism, 
to  obstruction  of  arteries,  to  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  and  so  on.  Yet,  sometimts, 
when  the  superficial  arteries  are  the  seat 
of  degeneration,  the  fact  that  they  are  so  is 
indicated  l)y  their  form  and  their  rigidity  ; 
sometimes,  when  the  cerebral  arteries  are 
affected,  transient  brain  symptoms  point  to 
the  presence  of  this  condition  ;  sometimes, 
when  the  aorta  is  the  special  seat  of  mis- 
chief, something  in  the  rhythm,  in  the 
sounds,  and  in  the  dimensions  of  the  heart, 
suggests  the  presence  of  aortic  disease. 

There  is  even  less  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  arterial  degeneration, 
than  in  regard  to  its  symptoms.  All  that 
need  be  stated  on  this  head  is,  that  the 
l)atient  in  whom  such  arterial  disease  is 
suspected  should  guard  against  all  excite- 
ment, mental  and  bodil}-,  that  he  should 
give  way  to  no  excess  of  any  kind,  and 
that  he  should  endeavor  to  live  quietlj-, 
and  regularly,  and  temperately. 

There  is  another  form  of  arterial  de-  • 
generation,  known  as  the  waxv,  larda- 
ceous,  or  so-called  "amyloid"  degenera- 
tion, which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  only 
been  hitherto  detected  certainly  in  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  in  (he  minutest  ar- 
teries. So  far  as  this  is  a  disease  of  the 
vascular  system,  it  maybe  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  pathological  curiosity  only,  inas- 
nmch  as  it  leads  to  no  symptoms  referable 
to  the  bloodvessels.  It  is  seen  constantly 
in  the  kidneys,  in  the  liver,  and  in  (he 
spleien,  when  these  viscera  are  tlie  subjects 
of  the  form  of  degeneration  in  question. 
It  .seems,  indeed,"  to  commence  in  the 
capillaries  and  small  vessels,  and  to  in- 
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volve  subsequently  only  the  other  tissues 
of  these  organs.    The  aflected  vesse  s  be- 
come thickened  and  peUucid,  and  g  assy- 
lookUi..-,  and  absorl)  lodnie  with  chaiac- 
teristi^  readiness,  assuming  a  pt-ouliai 
reddish-brown  hue.  Vircliow  maintained 
some  years  since,  tliat  the  mat  er  de- 
posited in  waxy  degeneration  is  cellulose  . 
this  view,  however,  has  been  disproved, 
and  he  has  since  retracted  it.    Vi.  J^.u- 
mund  Montgomery  demonstrated  several 
rears  a-o,  at  the  Pathological  Society 
that  tlie  waxy  or     amyloid"  materia 
contained  much  cholesterine  combined 
with  albuminous  matter.    And  he  re- 
garded it  as  identical,  or  nearly  so,  m 
Shemical  composition  with  the  fatty-look- 
iu"-  globules,  acted  on  by  polarized  ligUt, 
which  occur  amongst  other  globules  in 
ordinary  atheroma.' 

Waxy  deo-eneration  is  due  apparently 
to  the  influence  of  certain  conditions  ot 
system :  especially  of  those  which  attend 
the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  and  chronic 
tubercular  diseases,  and  of  tliat  which  is 
induced  bv  wasting  suppuration,  espe- 
cially when  the  bones  are  involved. 

(3)  Changes  of  Dimension.— Alterations 
in  the  calibre  of  arteries  take  place  very 
frequently,  both  as  physiological  and  as 
morbid  processes.  As  instances  of  the 
former  may  be  mentioned,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  collateral  arteries  of  a  limb  in 
consequence  of  the  obliteration  of  the 
main  trunk,  the  alternate  enlargement 
and  diminution  of  the  uterine  arteries 
which  attend  the  development  and  subse- 
quent shrinking  of  the  gravid  uterus  ;  and 
the  atrophy  which  ensues  after  amputa- 
tion in  the  arteries  and  stumps.  The 
latter  class  of  changes,  however,  the  class 
(that  is  to  say)  which  includes  morbid 
dilatations  and  morbid  contractions,  is 
that  which  mainly  interests  us  here. 

(a)  Enlcmjeyiient.— An  artery  may  be 
more  or  less  generally  enlarged,  under 
which  circumstance  it  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  being  dilated  ;  or  it  may  be  enlarged 
at  one  or  more  distinct  points,  and  tlie 
word  aneurism  is  then  employed  to  desig- 
nate every  such  enlargement. 

Dilatotion.  —  Dilatation,  in  the  sense 
just  indicated,  is  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  the  degenerated  arteries  of  old 
persons,  especially  perhaps  in  the  aorta, 
and  in  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  The  arteries  thus  affected  are 
generally  somewhat  unevenly  dilated,  and 
present  in  consequence  an  irregularly 


1  Since  the  above  was  written,  Dr.  Marcet 
has  shown  that  the  lardaceous  material  is  es- 
sentially a  form  of  albumen  combined  with 
much  loss  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
with  more  soda,  chlorine,  and  cholesterine 
than  an  albuminous  structure  in  health. 
Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1. 


nodulated  or  knobby  contour.  Dilatation 
is  apt  to  occur  also  in  a  series  oi  arteries 
belou'i-iu"-  to  some  circumscribed  locality, 
when°by°tiieir  aggregation  they  produce 
that  condition  whicli  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  cirsoid  aneurism,  or  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis.  Tlie  arteries  in  tins 
disease,   which  are  generally  in  their 
origin  arteries  of  minute  size,  become 
generally  and  extremely  dilated,  they 
elono-ate  and  become  tortuous,  and  u.ti- 
mately  by  the  formation  of  new  anastc)- 
moses,  or  the  enlargement  of  those  which 
orir^inally  existed,   communicate  treely  ^ 
wifh  one  another  in  all  directions.  This 
dilatation  does  not  appear  to  be  attended 
with  any  structural  disease  of  the  arterial 
walls.    They  are,  however,  probably  al- 
ways very  much  thinner  than  those  ot 
healthy  arteries  of  the  same  size. 

A?ieum7ii.— Circumscribed  dilatations  ot 
arteries,  or  aneurisms,  present  many  va- 
rieties of  character  dependent  on  their 
causes,  the  structure  of  their  parietes, 
their  form,  and  some  other  conditions. 
Hence,  in  reference  to  their  origin,  they 
have  been  called  idiopathic  or  traumatic, 
in  reference  to  their  walls,  true  or  false  or 
diffused,  and  in  reference  to  their  form,  sac- 
culated or  fusiform  ;  and  they  have  been 
classified  by  different  authors  in  accord- 
ance with  one  or  other  of  the  plans  thus 
indicated.    The  several  names  just  enu- 
merated are  in  common  use.    Of  them, 
some  are  employed  only  in  their  hteral 
sense,  and  scarcely  need,  therefore,  any 
explanation  ;  but  two  or  three  of  them 
not  only  convey  no  very  obvious  meaning, 
but  have  been  used  in  such  diflcrent,  nay 
opposite,  senses  by  different  authors,  that 
their  retention  is  a  source  of  constant  c(m- 
fusion.    The  names  to  which  we  here 
specially  refer  arc  those  of  true,  false,  and 
diffused  aneurisms.  By  Scarpa,  and  other 
earlier  writers,  the  term  true  was  applied 
to  those  ordinary  forms  of  aneurism  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  the  middle  coat  of  the 
artery  is  deficient,  or  in  wdiich,  at  all 
events,  the  walls  of  the  aneurism  do  not 
include  all  the  lavers  constituting  the  ar- 
terial wall ;  and  the  term  false  was  used 
of  that  comparatively  rare  form  of  aneu- 
rism, in  which  the  walls  are  formed  of  all 
the  arterial  tunics.    Hodgson,  however, 
and  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject, 
have,  unfortunately,  exactly  transposed 
the  use  of  these  words,  and  have  called 
that  true  aneurism  wliich  Scarpa  described 
as  false,  and  that  false  which  he  described 
as  true.    The  terms  true  and  false  are 
still  constantly  employed,  and  generally 
inexactly.    Obviously  it  would  be  conve- 
nient to  drop  them  altogether.    The  term 
"diffused  aneurism,"  "again,  has  been 
used  in  various  senses.  Thus,  by  some,  it 
has  been  used  to  signify  that  diffusion  of 
blood  which  takes  place  when  an  artery, 
or  an  aneurism,  ruptures  into  the  cellular 
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tissue— a  condition  to  wliioii,  us  Mi: 
UolnWH  properly  iuhihts,  tlie  term  of  nip- 
tiiri'd  iirtL'i'v  or  iiiiuiiri.siii  i«  propurl}-  ap- 
plic'iilili'.    \\y  otlii;r.s,  iiowever,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  dersiguiiti!  those  cases  in  wliicli 
ul'ter  such  a  rupture  the  patient  survives 
sudiciently  lon^,'  i'ur  the  space  into  which 
the  Ijlood  has  escaped  to  i)ecoMH;  circiun- 
scribed  by  inllaniinatory  induration,  and 
thus  to  be  converted  into  a  cavity  main- 
taining a  tree  coimnnnication  with  the 
ruptured  vessel.    In  tins  latter  sense  we 
shall  continue  to  employ  it.  | 
An  ordinary  or  tiucculalcd  Ayi(;urinin  is  | 
a  circumscribed  dilatation  of  an  artery, 
involving  generally  a  well-defined  area  of 
the  arterial  walls,  and  limited  generally 
to  one  side,  or  a  portion  of  one  side  onl^'.  i 
When  small  in  proportion  to  the  artery  i 
from  which  it  springs,  it  may  be  more  or 
less  hemispherical,  or  thimble-shaped,  its  : 
orifice  being  its  broadest  part.  But 
sometimes  while  it  is  yet  small,  and  gen- 
erally when  it  becomes  large,  it  assumes 
a  rounded,  or  even  compietely  globular 
form,  and  then  opens  into  the  artery  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  an  oval  orifice, 
less  in  breadth  than  the  aneurism  itself — 
sometimes  very  much  less — and  with  its 
long  diameter  corresponding  in  direction 
vrith  the  channel  of  the  artery.  iSome- 
times  I'rom  the  enlarging  sac  yielding 
more  readily  at  one  or  more  points  than 
elsewhere,  the  original  aneurism  may 
have  other  aneurisms,  as  it  were,  spring- 
ing from  it ;  sometimes  the  irregular  re- 
sistance opposed  to  its  growth  by  sur- 
rounding parts  compels  its  enlargement 
in  certain  directions  rather  than  in  others; 
and  from  these,  or  other  causes,  aneurisms  \ 
may  come  to  assume  almost  any  variety 
of  shape.    Their  size  varies  within  very 
wide  limits.    As  a  rule,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  the  largest  arteries  yield  the 
largest  aneurisms  ;  but  this  is  a  rule  liable 
to  exceptions,  of  which,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  is,  that  aneurisms  springing  from 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta  are  almost 
always  fotal  from  rupture  while  they  are 
still  very  small.     They  vary,  roughly 
speaking,  from  the  size  of  a  child's,  or  of 
an  adult's,  head  to  that  of  a  pea  or  less. 
Their  orifice  is  generally  i-ound  or  oval, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  irregularly  so. 
Sometimes  this  is  bounded  by  a  well-de- 
fined or  tumid  margin  ;  but  sometimes 
the  cavity  of  the  artery  gradually  dilates 
into  the  aneurism,  and  the  orifice  (though 
still  defined  above  and  below  by  an  abrupt 
line)  is  undistinguishable  laterally,  and 
formed  simply  by  the  divergence  in  this 
situation  of  the  arterial  walls.  Various 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  com- 
position of  the  walls  of  such  aneurisms  as 
are  under  consideration.    Some  authors, 
indeed,  enumerate  evcu-y  conceivable  vari- 
ety of  com|)osition,  from  that  in  which  it 
is  fjrmed  of  all  tln-ee  coats,  to  that  in 


;  which  it  is  formed  of  one  coat  only.  We 
need  not  lollow  them,  Asa  rule,  an  idio- 
pathic aneurism,  when  in  an  early  sla^e 
j  of  formation,  or  while  it  remains"  smaTl, 
|)rehents  a  lining  inciiibrane  which  is  non- 
tiimous  at  the  margins  of'  tlic  aneurismal 
oi-iliee  with  the  lining  mc^mbrane  of  the 
artery  ;  and  if  the  art(;ry  be  macerated, 
or  IS  slightly  decionijiosed,  the  memlirane 
I  may  be  deiached,  and  will  be  found  to 
form  a  complete  cast  of  llie  cavity.  This 
I  lining  membrane  is  generally  thicker  and 
j  softer  than  that  of  the  artery  itself,  and 
perhaps  more  translucent ;  but  it  presents 
little  or  no  structural  diHerence.  Jn 
larger  anenri.-ms  the  imier  surface  is  still 
generally,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
j  more  or  less  polished  ;  but  though  still 
I  necessarily  continuous  with  that  of  the 
artery,  becomes  for  the  most  part  quite 
:  inseparable  from  the  tissues  which  it 
lines.  Very  often,  even  in  connnencing 
aneurisms,  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery 
terminates  in  the  thickened  rim  which 
bounds  its  orifice  ;  sometimes  it  mav  be 
traced  for  a  variable  and  even  consider- 
able distance  on  to  the  aneurism  ;  and 
sometimes  flakes,  of  what  ai)pears  to  be 
the  middle  coat,  are  scattered  here  and 
there  irregularly  over  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  tumor.  It  may  be  slated 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  middle  coat  is  either 
deficient  or  presents  traces  of  its  presence 
only.  The  external  arterial  lunic  is  that 
which  mainly  and  most  uniformly  forms 
the  wall  of  anj-  aneurism.  At  first  prob- 
ably it  exists  there  in  an  unaltered  condi- 
tion. But  as  the  tumor  gi'ows,  and  as 
this  coat  becomes  stretched,  additional 
!  connective  tissue  becomes  added  to  it  and 
incorporated  with  it,  so  that  it  becomes 
thicker  and  more  resisting  than  the  outer 
coat  of  the  artery  itself  And  as  the 
tumor  continues  to  grow  and  presses  upon 
neighboring  oi-gans  and  tissues,  these  or 
portions  of  them  become  compressed  and 
indurated,  and  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  its  w-alls. 

A  Diffmed  Aneurism  may  be  of  any  size 
or  any  shape  ;  it  may  originate  as'  such 
directly  from  an  artery,  and  not  very  un- 
frequently  it  becomes  superadded  to  an 
ordinary  aneurism  as  a  consequence  of 
rupture  of  its  walls  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  very 
common  thing  to  observe,  in  large  aneur- 
isms, that  the  proper  parietes  are  here 
and  there,  over  some  well-defined  area, 
deficient,  and  replaced  by  condensed, 
blood-infiltrnted  tissue  belonging  to  the 
parts  in  which  the  aneurism  is  imbedded. 
The  parietes  of  a  ditlused  aneurism  con- 
sist simply  of  the  tissues  which  hajipen  to 
have  limited  the  escape  of  blood,  and 
which  have  become  to  some  extent  infil- 
trated with  blood,  indurated  and.  accord- 
ing to  their  age,  more  or  less  fibrous. 

A  Fxisiform  Anmrhm  is  an  aneurism  in 
which  the  entire  circumference,  or  the 
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o-reater  part  of  tlie  circumforenco,  of  an 
ai-tery  becomes  for  a  liinitetl  and  tolerably 
well-detined  part  of  its  length,  dilated. 
Such  an  aneurism  is  generally  more  or 
less  irregular  in  form,  and  indeed  approx- 
imates in  structure  and  in  mode  of  forma- 
tion to  that  condition  which  we  have 
already  described  under  the  head  of  Dila- 
tation." It  may,  however,  like  an  ordi- 
nary sacculatecl  aneurism,  become  very 
large;  and  this  enlargement  may  be  due 
either  to  its  progressive  general  increase, 
or  to  the  superaddition  of  a  sacculated 
aneurism.  As  might  be  supposed,  aneu- 
risms of  this  kind  may  comprise  in  their 
jiarietes  all  the  arterial  coats,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  beginning  always  do  so ;  but, 
in  their  onward  progress,  their  parietes 
naturally  tend  to  become  identical  with 
those  of  the  sacculated  variety. 
A  modification  of  the  fusiform  aneurism 
'  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  aortic  arch 
in  cases  where  the  aorta  is  greatly  con- 
tracted or  obliterated  at  the  point  of  en- 
trance of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
arch  in  these  cases  becomes  generally  and 
considerably  dilated,  sometimes  so  much 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  the  fist ; 
the  walls  undergo  great  attenuation,  but 
(excepting  accidentally)  remain  free  from 
atheromatous  or  other  unhealthy  deposit, 
and  whole. 

Aneurisms  may  be  produced  by  acci- 
dent, or  spontaneously  ;  and  perhaps  not 
vei'y  unfrequently  in  the  course  of  the 
complete  development  of  an  aneurism 
both  causes  may  have  operated  in  various 
degrees.  In  other  words,  accidental  oc- 
currences are  more  liable  to  produce 
aneurisms  in  arteries  which  are  already 
diseased,  and  in  a  condition  favorable  to 
the  spontaneous  origin  of  aneurism,  than 
they  are  in  healthy  arteries ;  and  when 
aneurisms  have  already  formed,  their  en- 
largement is  not  very  unfrequently  in  part 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  accidental  rup- 
tures. Accidental  aneurisms  are  often 
met  with  in  the  popliteal  artery,  and 
other  large  arteries  of  the  extremities, 
and  in  the  aorta,  as  the  result  of  a  strain, 
in  which  probably  the  middle  coat  has 
been  lacerated  ;  and  it  may  occur  in  any 
artery  as  the  consequence  of  a  Avound. 
In  cases  of  idiopathic  aneurism,  the  es- 
sential cause  of  the  disease  is,  doubtless, 
deficiency  of  resisting  power  in  the  mid- 
dle coat  of  the  artery  at  the  seat  of  aneu- 
rism, as  compared  with  the  dilating  power 
of  the  blood  to  which  it  is  opposed.  The 
operation  of  this  cause  is  shown  in  its 
simplest  form  in  the  instance  already 
quoted,  in  which  an  aortic  arch,  other- 
wise healthy,  becomes  dilated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obliteration  of  its  further 
extremity.  But  idiopathic  dilatation  and 
idiopathic  aneurism  most  commonly  arise 
in  connection  with  atheromatous  and  os- 
sific  deposits.    When  these  are  all  exten- 


sive, the  middle  coat,  even  when  not  ob- 
viously itself  the  seat  of  such  deposits, 
loses  both  its  contractile  and  elastic 
powers,  and  is  then  apt  to  yield  under 
the  constant  impulse  of  the  blood.  It 
becomes  attenuated,  its  fibres  separate 
from  one  another,  and,  as  the  tumor  be- 
comes larger,  either  wholly  or  in  part 
disappear.'  Por  a  time,  no  doubt,  the 
thickening  of  the  inner  coat,  due  to  athe- 
romatous or  earthy  change  in  it,  protects 
the  feeble  middle  coat  from  the  injurious 
operation  of  the  dilating  force.  But,  after 
a  while,  the  atheromatous  inner  coat  be- 
comes eroded  and  removed,  or  the  athero- 
matous collection  between  it  and  the  mid- 
dle coat  becomes  discharged  into  the 
artery,  or  the  bony  plate  becomes  par- 
tially or  entirely  detached  ;  and  in  one  of 
these  ways,  or  in  some  other  way,  the 
protecting  influence  is  removed  from  the 
enfeebled'middle  coat,  which  then  begins 
to  expand.  It  is  not,.  hoAvever,  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  removal  of  the  internal 
coat  should  even  in  cases  of  atheroma 
precede  the  formation  of  aneurism  ;  it  is 
merely  necessary  that  its  own  resisting 
power  should  not  be  sufficiently  great  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  power  in 
the  middle  coat.  It  may  be  added,  that 
any  other  condition  tending  to  enfeeble 
the  middle  arterial  tunic  may  be  a  cause 
of  aneurism.  Thus  aneurisms  arise  as  a 
result  of  inflammation  involving  the  walls 
of  arteries  ;  and  Tufnell,  Holmes,  and  J. 
W.  Ogle  have  all  published  cases  in  which 
aneurisms  seem  to  have  supervened  in 
f  this  way  from  embolia.  Sometimes  an 
!  artery  may  be  opened  by  ulceration  com- 
mencing from  Avithout,  and  thus  a  difl'used 
aneurism  may  be  jiroduced. 

When  once  an  aneurism  has  begun  it 
almost  always  undergoes  gradual  enlarge- 
ment. Up  to  a  certain  point,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  its  parietes  are  for  the 
most  part  derived  solely  from  those  of  the 
artery  out  of  Avhich  it  has  originated  ; 
but  soon,  in  its  progress,  it  begins  to  press 
on  and  displace  neighboring  organs,  and 
then  to  appropriate  them,  as  it  Avere,  in 
the  formation  of  its  Avails.  Its  enlarge- 
ment may  l)e  almost  unlimited  Avhen  it  is 
developed  in  the  substance  of  cellular  tis- 
sue, as  behind  the  peritoneum,  or  Avhen 
its  chief  groAvth  is  subcutaneous ;  but 
Avhen  it  projects  towards  serous  surfaces, 
or  presses  upon  mucous  channels,  it  tends 
comparatively  early  to  open  into  them, 
j  The  ultimate  tendency,  indeed,  of  all 
!  aneurisms  is  to  rupture.  Often,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  partial  ruptures  occur 
into  cellular  tissue,  and  the  additional 
cavities  thus  formed  become  circum- 
scribed and  taken  into  that  of  the  original 
tumor.  Often  an  aneurism  opens  by  a 
sudden  tear  into  a  serous  cavity,  as  that 
of  the  i)ericardium.  the  pleurlie,  or  the 
peritoneum  ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently 
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the  niptiiro  takes  place  into  tlie  Kub-serous 
tib.siie,   till!  1)I()0(J   afcuimilutiiig  tlien.'iii 
and  linally  cscapin;,'  llionce  by  a  subse- 
qucnl  i  ii|)Uirc  into  tlx;  serous  cavity  itKcif. 
Ottcn  again  an  aneuriKni,  after  gradually 
pressing  upon  a  mucous  canal,  opens  into 
it  tlirougli  tile  Ibrniation  and  sejianition 
of  a  slougli  Ijetween  tlicm.    In  tiiis  way 
tljoraeic  aneurisms  rre(pi(;ntly  open  into 
the  Iraiiiiea,  broncliial  tubes, oroisopiiagus; 
and  aixlominal  aneurisms  occasionallydis- 
cliarge  themselves  into  some  lower  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal.    Occasionally,  too 
(but  this  is  usually  a  very  late  event),  an 
aneurism  bursts  externally,  having  pre- 
viously by  its  pressure  caused  the  lorma- 
ti(m  of  a  cutaneous  slough.    In  rare  cases 
au  aneurism  opens  into  an  artery,  a  vein, 
or  even  into  the  heart  itself.  These  latter 
events  are  most  conunon  in  aneurisms  of 
the  aortic  arch.    But  aneurisms  produce 
mischief  not  merely  by  bursting  and  caus- 
ing fatal  hemorrhage.    They  arc  apt,  by 
pressing  on  various  organs,  to  produce 
eflects  referable  to  these  organs ;  thus 
when  developed  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  brain,  they  may  produce  eclampsia, 
or  interfere  with  vision  or  with  hearing, 
or  lead  to  some  other  nervous  phenomena; 
thus  when  developed  in  the  thorax  they 
may  compress  the  trachea  or  the  cesopha- 
gus,  and  so  impede  respiration  or  swal- 
lowing, they  may  involve  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  or  the  sympathetic,  and 
induce  certain  characteristic  symptoms 
which  will  be  elsewhere  detailed;  and 
they  may  compress,  and  lead  to  oblitera- 
tion of  venous  trunks,  and  thus  induce 
dilatation  of  tributary  and  anastomotic 
veins,  and  oedema  of  the  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  obstruction.    The  effect  of  aneu- 
risms on  bones  is  curious.    It  is  well 
known  that,  as  they  enlarge  and  press 
upon  bones,  they  cause  their  erosion  and 
gradual  disintegration  ;  that  in  this  way 
a  thoracic  aneurism  will  destroy  more  or 
less  completely  the  bodies  of  two  or  three 
vertebra3,  and  may  even,  in  consequence 
of  this  destruction,  burst  into  the  verte- 
bral canal ;  that  it  will  destroy  portions 
of  the  sternum,  of  the  ribs,  or  of  the  clavi-  [ 
XJles.    Whilst  this  destruction  is  in  pro- 
gress, the  eroded  surface  of  bone  lies 
exposed  in  the  aneurism,  forming  a  seg- 
ment of  its  walls  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
a  partially  destroyed  clavicle  or  rib  is 
found  projecting  into  the  interior  of  an 
aneurism. 

Occasionally  aneurisms  undergo  spon- 
taneous cure.  To  understand  this  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  changes  which 
take  place  within  their  cavities.  Some- 
times after  death  aneurisms  are  found 
empty,  or  filled  only  with  ])erfectly  coagu- 
lated blood  or  mere  post-nioriem  coagulum. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
lined  with  laminated  clots.  These  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  more  or  less  imperfect 


layers,  which  lie  one  within  the  other 
concentric  with   the   aneurismal  walls' 
They  are  pretty  firmly  attached  to  one 
another,  but  admit  of  separation,  and  the 
outer  one  is  generally  somewhat  firmly 
united  with  the  lining  niembrane  of  the 
aneurism.    They  consiist  of  a  tou'diish 
librinoiis  material,  of  which  the  outer 
layers  ai-e  thin  and  moie  ov  less  )jufl-col- 
ored,  the  inner  becomes  thicker  and  softer 
and  redder  as  they  approach  the  channel 
through  which  the  Ijlood  is  still  ])ahsin". 
The  amr)unt  of  these  clots  varies  very 
nmch  ;  sometimes  there  are  mi-rely  two 
or  three  layers,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
aneurism  is  scarcely  encroached  on  by 
them  ;  at  other  times  they  fill  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavity;  and  occasionally  they 
are  so  abundant  as  completely  to  obliterate 
it :  the  innermost  lamina;  filling  up  the 
orifice  of  the  aneurism  and  lying  flush 
with  the  general  surface  of  the  artery,  or 
even  forming  an  irregular  projection  into 
its  channel.    Clots  of  this  kind  are  very 
connnonly  observed  in  sacculated  aneu- 
risms, but  they  are  not  invarialjly  present 
in  them,  and  very  large  sacculated  aneu- 
risms are  sometimes  wholly  free  from 
them.    Fusiform  aneurisms  are  almost 
always  without  them.    It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  these  clots  are  distinctly  de- 
posited from  the  blood.    The  cause  of 
their  deposition  is  probably  twofold.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
blood  tends  to  coagulate  upon  rough  or 
diseased  surfaces;  thus  upon  mere  atliero- 
matous  patches  occurring  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  artery  coagula  are  sometimes 
seen  to  have  formed.     In  the  second 
place,  from  the  fact  that  these  coagula 
are  far  more  common  in  aneurisms  which 
communicate  with  an  artery  by  a  com- 
paratively small  orifice,  than  in  those 
which  are  mere  fusiform  dilatations,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  stagnation 
of  blood  tends  to  encourage  the  deposition 
of  fibrine.    The  formation  of  these  clots 
depends  then,  probably,  in  some  cases  on 
one  of  these  causes,  in  some  on  the  other 
of  these  causes,  but  generally,  doubtless, 
upon  the  concurrence  of  the  two.   It  may 
be  added  that  the  presence  of  a  la3-er  of 
fibrine  is  probably  the  most  efficient  cause 
of  all  in  determining  fibrinous  deposition; 
just  as  a  nucleus  of  calcareous  matter  in 
the  bladder  attracts  to  itself  similar  mat- 
ter which  otherwise  would  have  been  re- 
tained in  solution  in  the  urine. 

The  formation  of  these  clots  in  quantity 
nodoul)t  frequently  op]ioses  an  imiiortant 
barrier  to  the  growth  of  an  aneurism;  and 
as  has  been  shown  they  sometimes  form 
so  abundantly  as  completely  to  obliterate 
its  cavity.  In  the  latter  way  a  s]ionta- 
neous  cure  may  sometimes  be  eftcctcd  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  cures  would  gen- 
erally prove  permanent ;  for  they  are 
mostly  observed  in  persons  who  have 
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been  confined  to  bed  some  time  previous 
to  death,  and  the  clots  on  which  they  de- 
pend are  generally  not  very  diHicult  of 
detachment.  But  indeed,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  occasionally  in  consequence  of 
such  a  detachment  that  an  aneurism  be- 
comes cured  ;  the  mass  of  clot,  or  a  poi'- 
tion  of  it,  shifts  its  position,  and  blocks 
up  the  artery  upon  which  the  aneurisni  is 
seated,  leading  at  the  same  time  to  oblit- 
eration of  the  arterial  canal  and  of  the 
aneurism.  Sometimes,  again,  an  aneurism 
becomes  cured  by  itself  compressing  the 
arterial  tube  either  above  or  below  its 
orifice. 

Aneurisms  may  occur  in  any  artery ; 
but  much  more  frequently  in  certain  ar- 
teries than  in  others.  Generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  those  arteries  whicli  are  most 
prone  to  atheromatous  and  earthy  degen- 
erations are  those  which  are  most  prone 
to  aneurismal  dilatation.  Such  are  the 
aorta,  especially  its  arch,  the  innominate, 
carotid,  and  subclavian  arteries,  the  coe- 
liac  axis,  the  conunon  iliacs,  and  the  ar- 
teries at  the  base  of  the  brain.  But  the 
proneness  to  aneurism  is  not  solely  in 
proportion  to  the  proneness  to  degenera- 
tion ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  compara- 
tive violence  of  the  impulse  to  which 
arteries  near  the  centre  of  circulation  are 
exposed,  these  incur  a  special  risk  Avhich 
those  further  removed  escape  ;  and  again, 
in  consequence  of  the  position  and  con- 
nections of  certain  arteries  (as  the  popli- 
teal) they  are  exposed  to  danger  of  various 
kinds  of  violence  to  which  many  other  ar- 
teries are  exposed  little,  if  at  all.  But 
we  repeat  that  aneurisms  may  arise  in 
almost  any  artery.  Besides  those  named, 
or  indicated,  aneurisms  are  met  with  in 
the  mesenteric  artery  and  its  l)ranches, 
in  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  in 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  in  one  case 
we  found  one  in  the  course  of  one  of  the 
small  arteries  in  the  substance  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  pulmonary  system  of 
arteries  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  aneu- 
risms ;  still,  they  are  occasionally  met 
with  both  in  its  trunk  and  in  its  branches. 
These  arteries  are  more  frequently  di- 
lated. 

Aneurisms  occur  much  more  frequently 
during  middle  age  and  in  declining  years 
than  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life  ;  but 
they  are  far  more  unconnnon  (in  the  la- 
boring classes  especially)  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  And  still  younger 
persons,  even  children,  do  not  wholly  es- 
cape. They  affect  men  more  frequently 
than  women.  This  is  especially  true  of 
aneurisms  of  the  extremities,  which  are 
mostly  the  result  of  violence. 

The  local  indications  of  an  aneurism, 
when  it  is  seated  in  some  accessible  part 
consist  in  the  presence  of  a  dilating  pul- 
satile tumor,  attended  frequently  when  it 
IS  developed  in  the  course  of  large  arteries 


I  by  a  murmur  synchronous  with  the  sys- 
I  tole  of  the  heart.  But  in  tiie  case  of  many 
aneurisms,  as  of  those  within  the  skull, 
and  in  other  inaccessible  situations,  these 
indications  fail  us  entirely.  The  other 
symptoms  of  aneurism  can  scarcely  be 
usefully  considered  here,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  in  part  those  due  to  degenerated 
arteries  generally,  in  part  those  which  are 
due  to  tlie  pressure  of  the  aneurism  on 
surrounding  organs  and  tissues  (and  these 
symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  with  the 
situation  of  the  aneurism),  and  in  part 
also  those  which  may  arise  from  their 
rupture  (and  these  again  must  varj'  ac- 
cording to  the  part  into,  or  in  connection 
with  which,  the  rupture  takes  place). 

It  is  difficult  also  to  consider  usefully  in 
a  short  space  the  treatment  of  aneurism. 
Indeed,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  important  subject  of  their  sur- 
gical treatment.  With  regard  to  aneu- 
risms which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  sur- 
gery, the  essential  objects  to  be  held  in 
view  are,  first,  to  prevent  their  increase  ; 
and  second,  to  promote  their  obliteration 
by  the  deposition  of  clots  within  them. 
These  ends  can  only  be  attained,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  maintaining  as  much  as  pos- 
sible rest  of  body  and  of  mind,  especially 
by  quieting  the  circulation  and  prevent- 
ing any  such  bodily  movements  as  are 
likely  to  affect  the  aneurism  immediatel}'. 
When  aneurisms  approacli  the  surfkce, 
the  application  of  ice  or  other  sedatives 
over  them,  galvano-puncture,  and  the  in- 
troduction even  of  foreign  bodies,  as  of 
threads  or  wire,  may  aid  coagulation. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  fre- 
quent abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  use  of 
a  low  diet,  were  important  adjuncts  in 
promoting  the  cure  or  retarding  "the  prog- 
ress of  aneurisms.  Such  was  Valsalva's 
method.  But  modern  physicians,  and 
among  these  must  be  specially  mentioned 
Dr.  Stokes,  have  generally  found  reason 
to  disapprove  of  this  plan  of  treatment, 
and  to  prefer  (as  it  seems  to  us  with  rea- 
son) the  use  of  a  nutritious  and  even  of  a 
generous  diet,  and  abstinence  from  bleed- 
ing and  other  liurtful  drains  on  the 
system. 

_  Before  concluding  the  subject  of  aneu- 
rism, it  is  necessary  to  consider  two  or 
three  abnormal  conditions  of  artery  to 
which  the  term  Aneurism  is  with  more  or 
less  inappropriateness  commonly  applied. 
These  are  dissecting  aneurism,  aneurismal 
varix,vai-icose.  aneurism,  and  cirsoid  aneu- 
rism, or  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 

Dissecting  Aneurism  occurs  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  in  the  aorta.  It  commences 
(generally  in  connection  with  degenera- 
tive disease,  but  sometimes  when  the  ves- 
sel is  simply  dilated)  in  a  rupture  of  the 
internal  coat,  through  which  blood  is 
forced  between  the  niiddle  and  outer 
coats,  or  rather  (as  Dr.  Peacock  has 
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shown)  into  the  substance  of  the  niichlle  i 
coat,  vvlierc  it  iiccuinulatcs,  scparuting  ' 
the  internal  and  external  eoalH  Iron)  one  ' 
anotlier.  Sonietinie-s  the  reHiilting  Kepa- 
ralion  is  Hli;,'ht,  extending  iieyond  tlie 
ruptured  oriliee  ;  sometimes  it  is  very  ex- 
tensive, di.sseetintj  the  coats  or  tiie 
aorta  from  the  arch  to  tlie  bifurcation, 
and  extending  even  into  tiie  iliac  arteries. 
.Such  an  aneurism  may  after  a  while  un- 
dergo a  further  rupture,  either  externally 
through  the  outer  coat,  or  internally 
through  the  inner  coat,  and  thus  conunu- 
nicate  by  a  second  orifice  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  artery.  Sometimes  the  accu- 
nudation  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
walls  is  so  great  tiiat  the  artery  becomes 
obstructed. 

Varicose  AiimriNin  and  Aneurismul  Va- 
rix,  are  names  which  have  been  applied 
to  tiie  very  rare  conditions  which  follow 
on  the  establishment  of  a  communicaticm 
between  a  neighboring  artery  and  vein. 
Such  a  communicatiou'may  (as  the  result 
of  disease)  take  place  between  an  aortic 
aneurism  and  the  superior  cava,  and  (as 
the  result  of  accident)  between  certain  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  extremities. 
It  used  occasionally  to  result  from  wound- 
ing the  artery  through  the  vein,  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  in  the  operation  of 
phlebotomy.  To  the  case  in  which  the 
artery  opens  immediately  into  the  vein, 
the  term  aneurismal  varix  is  applied  ;  to 
that  in  which  an  aneurismal  cavity  lies 
between  the  communicating  vessels,  the 
term  varicose  aneurism. 

Of  Cirsoid  Aneurism  we  have  already 
spoken.  This  is  sometimes  a  congenital 
affection  ;  sometimes  arises  without  any 
obvious  cause  at  various  times  after  birth, 
and  even  in  adult  life  ;  and  it  may  appear 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  or- 
bit, iu  the  fingers,  and  elsewhere,  but 


niost  frequently  in  the  scalp.  A  remark- 
able case  IS  recorded  in  the  "  Patholo.-ical 
Iransactions,"  where  nearly  the  wh<^(-of 
one  of  tlie  lower  extremities  was  involved 
(0)  Contraction  and  Occlusion  —These 
conditions  may  be  produced  in  a  varietv 
of  ways,  of  which  some  have  already  been 
partially  considered.  Their  more  import- 
ant causes  we  will  here  enumerate,  leav- 
ing what  little  we  liave  to  say  about  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  obstruction 
till  we  come  to  consider  tlie  subjects  of 
thrombosis  and  enibolia.  Occlusion  of 
arteries  is  sometimes  a  congenital  defect  • 
sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  injury  ;  some- 
times it  arises  I'rom  the  pre  ssure  of  some 
hard  tumor  growing  extenial  to  the  ar- 
tery, or  from  the  artery  becoming  com- 
pressed by,  or  involved  in,  some  carcino- 
niatous  or  other  growth  ;  not  unfrequently 
It  takes  place  in  the  course  of  atheroma- 
tous and  earthy  degeneration,  as  a  conse- 
quence either  of  excessive  thickenin"  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  artery,  or  of 
the  partial  detachment  of  diseased  patches, 
or  of  the  formation  of  clots  in  connection 
therewith.  To  such  obstructions  of  the 
arteries  of  the  lower  extremities,  senile 
gangrene  is  perhaps  always  due  ;  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  the  coronary-  arteries  of 
the  heart  leads  now  and  then  to  local 
patches  of  degeneration  and  to  rupture  of 
the  heart ;  and  a  similar  condition  of  ar- 
teries of  the  brain,  to  circumscribed  soft- 
ening of  that  organ.  Lastly,  occlusion  is 
not  unfrequently  due  either  to  the  forma- 
tion of  clots  in  arteries  (thrombosis)  at 
the  scat  of  obstruction,  or  to  the  impac- 
tion in  arteries  of  clots  and  other  matters 
brought  to  them  from  some  comparatively 
remote  portion  of  the  vascular  system 
(embolia).  These  last  two  causes  of  ob- 
struction -will  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  "  Thrombosis  and  Embolia." 
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(1)  Inflammntinn. — The  term  "Phle- 
bitis" was  formerly  used,  like  the  term 
"Arteritis,"  in  a  much  wider  and  much 
looser  sense,  and  much  more  inaccurately, 
than  it  is  for  the  most  part  at  the  present 
day.  It  signified  then  a  disease  of  the 
gravest  import ;  for  it  was  the  common 
designation  of  most  cases  of  Avhat  is  now 
called  pyajmia,  of  many  obscure  fatal  cases 


in  which  it  was  erroneously  supposed  that 
inflammation  had  crept  from  some  distant 
vein  to  the  heart,  and  of  many  cases  of 
what  would  now  be  termed  thrombosis  or 
embolia.  It  included  also  true  Phlebitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  veins  :  the  disease 
which  alone  we  now  propose  to  consider. 

Phlebitis,  in  this  latter  limited  sense, 
is  a  morbid  condition  of  vein,  due  some- 
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times  to  constitutional,  causes,  sometimes 
commencing  irom  witliin  the  vein,  some- 
times from  witliout,  attended  with  impor- 
tant eliauGtes  in  tlie  venous  walls,  and 
frequently  "with  more  or  less  of  inllannna- 
tory  mischief  external  to  the  vessel,  and 
with  coagulation  of  blood  or  other  morbid 
phenomena  within  it. 

The  clianges  which  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  iutlammation  affect  the  outer  vas- 
cular region  of  tiie  venous  walls  in  a  far 
higlier  degree  than  they  do  the  inner  re- 
gion which  is  devoid  of  capillary  vessels. 
When  inflamed,  the  walls  become  thick- 
ened (sometimes  several  times  thicker 
than  in  health),  congested  externally, 
infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudation, 
and  softened ;  sometimes  suppuration 
takes  place  in  them,  sometimes  they  be- 
come disiutegrated,  or  ulcerated  and  per- 
forated, or  entirely  destroyed.  If  the 
inflammation  be  a  chronic  process,  the 
exudation  in  the  walls  assumes  a  fibroid 
character,  and  the  walls  get  indurated  as 
well  as  thickened. 

Generally  while  these  clianges  are  in 
progress,  the  connective  tissue,  with  which 
the  vessel  is  surrounded,  partakes  in  the 
in  flammator}' processes,  and  consequently 
becomes  congested,  infiltrated,  and,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  indurated  and 
brawny,  or  the  seat  of  suppuration.  At 
tlie  same  time,  too,  changes  for  the  most 
part  take  place  within  the  vessel.  Blood 
coagulates  there  and  clings  to  its  lining 
membrane  ;  a  clot  filling  up,  and  it  may 
be  distending  and  occluding  the  vein,  be- 
comes thus  established,  and  secondary 
phenomena  due  to  the  arrest  of  the  circu- 
lation ensue.  Clots  thus  formed  undergo 
various  changes,  which  will  be  afterwards 
more  fully  considered ;  sometimes  they 
remain  solid,  and  gradually  contract  and 
indurate  ;  sometimes  they  soften  and  be- 
come reduced  to  a  puriform  fluid ;  and 
sometimes,  we  believe,  they  undergo  ac- 
tual suppuration. 

The  causes  of  phlebitis  are  very  various, 
and  influence  to  a  great  extent  its  degree, 
its  character,  and  its  progress.  Thus,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  due  simply  to  the 
afiected  vessel  being  pressed  upon,  or  sur- 
rounded, by  some  tubercular,  cancerous, 
aneurismal,  or  other  growth.  Tlien  gen- 
erally tlie  walls  of  the  vein  become  greatly 
thickened  and  indurated,  and  its  channel 
filled  witii  a  clot,  which  is  usually  hard 
and  filn-inous,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
lining  membrane.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  vessel  becomes  flattened  and  so  ob- 
structed, and  clots  are  formed  only  beyond 
the  seat  of  obstruction.  Sometimes,  too 
the  portion  of  vessel  chiefly  involved  be- 
comes entirely  destroyed  and  no  longer 
traceable.  ° 

In  many  cases  phlebitis  is  consequent 
on  the  vein  being  involved  in  inflamma- 
tion (erysipelatous  or  other)  aflcctinT  m-i- 
YOJu.  U.-56  °  ' 
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marily  the  organ  or  tissue  in  which  the 
vein  is  included  ;  and  the  phlebitis  then 
tends  to  partake  more  or  less  in  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  surrounding  inflammation. 
The  sheath  of  the  vein  becomes  first  in- 
flamed, and  subsequently  the  inflamma- 
tory process  invades  successively  the  outer, 
middle,  and  intei'ual  coats  ;  leading  some- 
times only  to  their  congestion  and  t(3  their 
thickening,  but  sometimes  resulting  in 
distinct  suppuration.  In  tlie  latter  case 
the  sheath  of  the  vessel  may  become  uni- 
formly infiltrated  with  pus,  or  present 
more  or  less  isolated  collections  of  that 
fluid,  and  pus  may  be  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  outer  tunics  ;  and  occa- 
sionally as  a  result  of  this  the  venous  walls 
undergo  erosion  or  ulceration  from  with- 
out inwards,  and  a  communication,  or 
communications,  become  established  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  vein  and  the 
parts  external  to  it.  When  the  inflam- 
mation extends  thus  from  without,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  outer  walls 
only  of  the  vein  are  involved ;  the  walls 
become  thickened  in  the  aggregate,  but 
the  lining  membrane  remains  smooth  and 
polished,  no  coagulum  forms,  and  the 
channel  remains  free.  More  frequently, 
however,  the  walls  become  affected  in 
their  whole  thickness,  and  at  the  scat  of 
the  disease  a  clot  forms,  which  adheres 
and  blocks  up  the  canal  of  the  vein.  This 
clot,  as  before  stated,  tends  to  soften 
either  generally  or  in  certain  spots,  and 
thus  to  assume  the  character  of  an  ab- 
scess, or  of  a  collection  of  pus  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  coagulum,  or  by  a  layer  of 
inflammatory  lymph.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  the  pus- 
like fluid,  and  the  more  solid  material 
bounding  it,  are  simply  the  consequence 
of  degenerative  processes  taking  place  in 
clots  deposited  from  the  blood.  "But  occa- 
sionally true  pus  is  certainly  met  with  in 
this  situation.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to 
the  opening  of  an  abscess  into  a  vein  and 
the  consequent  conversion  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  venous  system  into  an  ab- 
scess ;  but  sometimes  it  is  due,  we  believe, 
either  to  the  development  of  pus  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vein,  or  to  sujj- 
puration  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the 
clot.  This  latter  condition  we  have  un- 
doubtedly observed  in  cases  of  erysipelas. 

Again,  phlebitis  may  result  from  local 
irritation,  from  poisoned  wounds,  or  from 
other  injuries.  The  inflammation  then 
affects  principally  the  sheath  of  the  ves- 
sel, Avhich  beconies  congested  and  infil- 
trated with  inflammatory  products,  and 
sometimes  undergoes  suppuration  ;  and  it 
tends  to  travel  along  the  sheath,  so  that 
presently  a  considerable  length  of  vein,  or 
a  system  of  veins,  may  become  affected. 
The  same  changes  take  place  in  this  case 
in  the  venous  walls,  and  in  the  interior  of 
veins,  as  have  been  already  considered. 
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In  other  cases,  agahi,  tlie  inflammation 
doubtless  connnenees  IVoni  within,  the 
outer  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  veins 
becomiu''  involved  secondarily  to  the 
inner.  This  is  the  case,  jjrohably,  when 
■without  any  cause,  originating,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  in  the  walls  themselves, 
thrombi  form  in  curtain  veins,  as  in  the 
iliac  veins,  for  example,  of  phthisical  i)a- 
tients.  ISuch  thrombi  di,st(;nd  and  occlude 
the  vessels  which  subsccpiently  oidy  to 
the  formation  of  these  thrombi  become 
thickened  and  give  other  evidence  of  in- 
tlannnation. 

There  are  yet  other  cases,  probably,  in 
which  thrombi  form,  wherein  the  inllam- 
mation  associated  with  their  formation  is 
a  primary  iullammation  of  the  venous 
walls,  dependent  probably  on  some  con- 
stitutional affection.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  necessarily  obscure,  and  it  is 
diflicult  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
which  have  just  been  considered. 

We  may  add  here  a  few  words  on  the 
different  conditions  of  system  in  which 
phlebitis  is  most  apt  to  supervene,  and 
on  the  veins  which  are  most  prone  to 
be  affected.  Phlebitis  frequently  takes 
place,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  the 
soft  tissues,  in  connection  with  various 
forms  of  inflammation,  such  as  erysipelas, 
diffuse  cellular  inflammation  and  cai'bun- 
cle.  It  takes  place  frequently,  too,  in 
connection  with  inflammation,  and  espe- 
cially with  suppuration,  of  bones  and 
joints  ;  under  this  head  may  be  included 
phlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the 
skull,  consecutive  to  suppuration  in  the 
ear.  It  is  peculiarly  apt  to  supervene  in 
the  puerperal  state,  frequently  affecting 
the  uterine  veins,  and  frequently  also 

[Fig.  132 


Thrombus  In  Saphenous  Vein.  S.  Vein.  T.  Throra- 
hnt.  C.  Conical  end  projecting  into  femoral  vein.  At 
V,  V,  tho  Thrombus  is  softened.  (Virchow.)] 

affecting  other  of  the  systemic  veins,  but 
more  particularly  the  iliac,  producing,  or 
aiding  to  produce,  the  condition  known 
as  phlegmasia  dolens.  Phlebitis,  too,  is 
very  liable  to  occur  in  the  course  of  phthi- 


sis and  of  lieart  disease.  In  tlie  former 
of  these  affections  especially,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  witli  it  in  the  iliac  veins 
and  in  the  venous  trunks  connected  witli 
the  uj)per  extremities.  It  is  also  discov- 
ered now  and  tlien,  both  in  these  diseases 
and  in  others,  in  the  renal  veins,  in  home 
of  the  veins  connected  with  the  liver,  and 
other  visceral  veins.  Lastly,  we  may 
point  out  that  phlebitis  is  liable  to  arise 
ill  veins  already  otherwise  diseased,  as, 
for  example,  in  varicose  veins. 

Just  as  inflamed  arteries,  wliich  liave 
become  obstructed  with  clot,  lead  in  con- 
sequence of  this  obstruction  to  secondary 
aflections  in  organs  and  tissues  to  which 
they  are  distributed,  so  inflamed  veins, 
when  they  have  become  similarly  oc- 
cluded, produce  in  consequence  ol  their 
occlusion  secondary  phenomena  in  the 
regions  which  they  drain.  The  obstruc- 
tion of  a  vein  necessarily  leads  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  stagnation  of  blood,  first 
in  the  veins,  and  next  in  the  capillaries 
which  form  part  of  its  system.  This 
stagnation  of  blood,  with  the  consequent 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is 
stagnant,  may  be  the  only  secondary  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  it  may  soon  disappear, 
provided  either  the  vein  becomes  pervious 
again,  or  the  anastomotic  veins  are  suffi- 
ciently large  or  numerous  to  take  on 
readily  its  suspended  functions.  In  other 
cases  the  veins  beyond  the  seat  of  ob- 
struction become  dilated  and  tortuous, 
and  serum  exudes  into  the  connective  tis- 
sue, causing  anasarca.  This  dilatation  of 
tributary  veins,  with  localized  anasarca, 
is  well  seen,  in  the  legs  when  the  obstruc- 
tion takes  place  in  the  iliac  veins,  in  the 
arms  when  it  occurs  in  the  subclavian 
and  axillary  veins,  and  in  the  head  and 
neck  and  arms  when  the  vense  innomi- 
natte  are  the  seat  of  disease.  But  the 
formation  of  phlebitic  clots  is  attended 
with  a  class  of  dangers  diflerent  from 
those  which  have  just  been  considered, 
and  different  from  any  which  attend  the 
formation  of  clots  in  arteritis.  I  allude 
to  the  dangers  of  embolia,  to  the  dangers, 
that  is  to  sa}"-,  of  the  detachment  of  the 
phlebitic  clots  or  of  fragments  of  them, 
of  their  transference  by  means  of  the  cir- 
culation to  other  parts  of  the  system,  of 
their  impaction  in  small  arteries,  and  of 
the  effects  more  or  less  serious  to  which 
they  may  then  lead,  in  the  areas  which 
the  obstructed  arteries  happen  to  suppl}- ; 
and  I  allude  also  to  the  supervention  of 
pyaemia,  which  mostly,  as  before  pointed 
out,  has  its  starting-point  in  some  local 
phlebitis  taking  place  in  connection  with 
some  unhealthy  inflammatory  process. 

The  local  symptoms  of  phlebitis  consist 
in  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  course  of 
the  affected  portion  of  vein,  with  distin- 
guishable fulness  and  hardness,  if  it  be 
superficial,  and  often  with  redness  or  livid 
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discoloration  in  the  integuments  over  it. 
These  symptoms  are  attended  also  with 
more  or  less  general  febrile  disturbance, 
and  followed  soon,  generally,  by  disten- 
sion of  tlie  veins  beyond,  and  by  anasarca. 
If  the  pldcbitis  be  of  that  kind  which, 
commencing  in  the  venous  sheaths,  tends 
to  spread  al'ong  them  from  the  smaller  to 
the  larger  veins,  the  symptoms  become 
altogether  more  grave ;  the  pain  and  ten- 
derness, the  hardness  and  superficial  con- 
gestion, which  mark  tlie  seat  of  disease, 
are  observed  to  spread  and  to  become 
extensive  ;  abscesses  may  form  here  and 
there  around  the  veins,  and  may  even  lay 
open  portions  of  them  ;  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  those  of  high  fever,  which 
tends  to  assume  the  typhoid  character. 

The  symptoms  of  phlebitis,  however,  in 
complicated  cases,  are  very  often  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  to  recognize  ;  some- 
times, no  doubt,  because  the  symptoms 
themselves  are  very  trivial,  frequently  be- 
cause the  complications  are  of  so  grave  a 
character  as  to  include  and  mask  them. 
The  latter  event  takes  place  particularly 
when  the  phlebitis  occurs  as  a  part  of 
erysipelas,  or  of  diffuse  cellular  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  other  kinds  of  inflammatory 
aflections;  it  occurs  also  when  pysemia, 
or  even  sometimes  when  embolia,  super- 
venes on  phlebitis. 

But  little  need  be  said  in  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  uncomplicated  phlebitis. 
If  the  vein  be  within  reach,  leeches,  or  ice 
(inclosed  in  a  bladder  or  India-rubber 
bag)  may,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affec- 
tion, be  applied  along  its  course.    At  a 
later  stage  poultices  or  warm-water  dress- 
ing may  be  serviceable.    Rest  should,  of 
course,  be  enjoined.    The  constitutional 
treatment  must  be  made  to  depend  partly 
on  the  character  and  degree  of  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  due  to  the  disease, 
partly  on  the  patient's  general  condition 
of  health,  partly  on  the  special  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  aud  guarded  against.  If 
the  general  symptonis  be  trivial,  little  or 
no  medical  treatment  is  called  for ;  but 
the  more  they  assume  a  typhoid  charac- 
ter, the  more  stimulants  and  nourish- 
ment, and  medicines  tending  to  the  same 
end  as  these,  are  required.   If  the  patient 
be  suffering  from  tubercle,  cancer,  or  heart 
disease  ;  from  the  syphilitic  or  alcoholic 
or  other  cachexy ;  or  from  the  effects  of 
privation,  the  constitutional  treatment 
must  have  special  reference  to  these  con- 
ditions, to  the  patient's  general  condition 
of  health,  and  to  the  special  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  and  guarded  against. 

(2)  Degeneration. — Degenerative  chanaes 
in  veins  are  infinitely  more  rare  than  they 
arc  in  arteries.  Indeed,  ordinary  athe- 
roma is  probably  never  met  with  here ; 
although  it  would  seem  that  some  degree 
of  fatty  degeneration,  or  at  least  of  depo- 


sition of  oily  molecules,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  seen  microscopically  in  the 
Avails  of  varicose  veins,  and  in  their 
valves.  Depositions  of  earthy  matter, 
although  very  rare,  are  yet,  undoubtedly, 
of  occasional  occurrence.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  their  favor- 
ite seats  is  the  walls  of  varicose  vessels  ; 
those  vessels  in  fact  in  which  fatty  matter 
is  now  and  then  discovered.  The  cal- 
careous deposits  form  irregular  plates 
(originating  apparently  in  or  beneath  the 
lining  membrane)  almost  always  consid- 
erably thinner  than  the  calcareous  plates 
in  arteries,  and  often  presenting  a  nodu- 
lated or  "stalactiLic"  character  towards 
the  channel  of  the  vein  on  which  they 
tend  to  encroach.  These  calcareous  plates 
have  the  same  composition,  and  doubtless 
the  same  mode  of  development,  as  those 
in  arteries.  They  consist  mainly  of  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime,  are  de- 
posited in  globular  masses  which  tend  to 
coalesce,  are  formed  in  fact  much  as  bones 
is  formed,  aud  are  sometimes  converted 
into  unmistakable  bone.  They  are  usu- 
ally observed  in  small  amount,  and  often 
a  siuele  calcareous  mass  alone  is  discov- 
ered. 

(3)  Cor!creiio?is.— Phlebolithes  are  glob- 
ular or  ovoid  or  irregular  concretions,  not 
unfrequently  observed  in  the  interior  of 
veins,  especially  in  the  interior  of  veins 
which  are  dilated  or  varicose.  Their 
most  common  seat  probably  is  in  the 
veins  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
other  pelvic  veins ;  they  are  met  with, 
however,  occasionally  in  the  varicose  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  the  veins 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  spleen.   They  are 
sometimes  attached  at  one  or  more  points 
to  the  lining  membrane,  are  sometimes 
inclosed  in  a  capsule  formed  by  the  oblit- 
eration of  the  vein  above,  and  below  the 
concretion,  and  sometimes  lie  loose  either 
in  the  channel  of  the  vein,  or  in  a  pouch 
connected  with  it.    These  bodies  vary 
from  the  size  of  a  horse-bean  downwards, 
but  are  sometimes  considerably  larger. 
They  are  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  hard 
and  calcareous,  and  on  section  appear  to 
be  made  up  of  concentric  layers  like  a 
urinary  calculus.   They  consist  chemically 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with 
some  magnesia,  and  a  variable  proportion 
of  organic  material.    How  these  bodies 
are  formed  has  been  matter  of  dispute. 
By  some  writers  it  was  imagined  they 
were  formed  externally  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  vein,  into  which  they  subse- 
quently became  prominent,  then  peduncu- 
lated, and  finally  detached.    The  more 
common  opinion/however,  and  that  which 
is  doubtless  the  correct  one,  is  that  they 
originate  in  transformed  clots.    And,  in- 
deed, according  to  Rokitansky,  there  is 
commonly  a  roundish  cavity  or  irregular 
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fissiin;  within  the  nucleus,  which  is  itself 
dry  aucl  of  ii  rusty  Ijruwn  or  tlull  yellow 
color.  A  clot  ol"  which  this  nucleus  is  the 
reninant  is  prohiibly  first  (brtiied  ;  this 
luuhn-j^oes  degeneration,  collapses,  and 
I'uruishes  a  nucleus  around  which  lihrin- 
ous  layers  I'roni  the  blood  are  successively 
and  slowly  Ibruied,  and  in  which  calcure- 
oua  salts  ueconie  deposited. 

(4)  AdventUloiDj  Orowlhs. — Veins,  liicc 
arteries,  may  bo  involved  in  carcinoma- 
tous and  other  growths,  and  like  arteries, 
may  become  obliterated  in  consequence. 
But  veins  are  additionally  liable  to  be- 
come the  actual  seat  of  such  growths. 
Thus,  sometimes  when  a  vein  gets  sur- 
rounded by  a  malignant  tunior,  this 
gradually  invades  its  walls,  and  ulti- 
mately projects  into  it,  and  then  either 
forms  pedunculated  or  sessile  outgrowths, 
or  fills  the  channel,  renders  it  impervious, 
and  extends  along  it.  Sometimes,  again, 
secondary  cancerous  growths  originate  in 
the  substance  of  the  venous  walls,  and 
ultimately  form  polypi,  hanging  into  the 
cavity  of  the  vein.  We  have  seen  a  good 
example  of  this  condition,  in  connection 
with  a'  trunk  of  one  of  the  pulmonary 
veins,  in  a  case  where  the  lung  was  the 
seat  of  carcinoma.  The  same  thing  may 
occur  also  in  connection  with  tumors 
which  are  not  malignant.  Thus  in  a  case 
of  myeloid  disease  of  the  humerus,  we 
once  found  the  veins  ramifying  in  the 
deltoid  muscle,  and  some  of  the  large 
veins  of  the  upper  arm,  filled  with  mye- 
loid growth,  identical  with  it.  Tubercle, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  never  met  with  in 
the  veins. 

(5)  Changes  of  Dimension. — Yeins 
undergo  changes  of  dimension  both  from 
physiological  and  from  pathological 
causes.  To  the  former  class  of  causes 
are  to  be  attributed  that  ordinary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  which  attends  the 
growths  of  the  bodj^,  that  enlargement 
which  takes  place  in  anastomotic  branches 
when  a  trunk  is  obstructed,  those  changes 
of  dimension  of  the  uterine  veins  which 
attend  the  corresponding  change  of  di- 
mension of  the  uterus  itself,  that  diminu- 
tion of  size  which  occurs  after  amputa- 
tion in  the  veins  of  stumps,  and  so  on. 
To  the  latter  class  of  causes  must  be  as- 
signed the  varicose  condition  of 'veins 
which  is  so  often  met  with,  and  some 
forms  also  of  contraction  of  veins. 

(d)  Enlarr/ement. — Yaricose  veins  are 
veins  which  have  irregular  dilatation. 
Veins  thus  affected  arc  elongated  and 
unnaturally  tortuous  :  their  diameter  is 
larger  than  natural,  and  often  very  con- 
siderably larger;  and 'at  the  same  time 
they  present,  irregularly  distributed  over 
their  surface,  hemispherical  dilatations  or 
aneurism-like  pouches,  and  occasionally 


I  even  flask-like  diverticula  communicating 
;  with  them  by  a  comi)aratively  small  ori- 
!  fice.  In  veins  lurnish(;d  with  valven  the 
dilatations  occur  more  particulai  lv  in  con- 
nection with  the  sinuses  iiuniediately 
above  them.  Coincidentiy  with  this  dila- 
tation, the  walls  become  attenuated,  and 
the  valves  (at  first  perhaps  simply  n  n- 
dered  iiiellicient  by  becoming  too  wiilely 
separated  from  one  another]  become 
atrojdiied  and  shrivel  up.  The  middle 
1  coat  of  veins  is  probably  that  (like  the 
'  middle  coat  of  arteries)  by  which  dilata- 
tion is  in  the  normal  condition  chiefly 
opposed  ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  connection 
specially  with  the  yielding  of  this  that 
dilatation  occurs.  ]ts  fibres  become 
divaricated  ;  and,  as  already  pointed  out, 
they  undergo  some  degenerative  process 
indicated  by  the  deposition  in  them  of 
!  fatty  particles.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  walls  of  the  dilated  veins  be- 
come thickened  instead  of  attenuated,  a 
change  which  is  due  to  thickening  of  the 
outer  coat.  Dilated  veins,  like  dilated 
arteries,  may,  by  their  pressure  on  parts 
external  to  them,  cause  the  absorption  of 
these  parts.  In  this  way  the  enlarging 
vessels  sometimes  approach  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  or  that  of  some  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  even  cause  the  absorp- 
tion of  bone.  We  have  pointed  out 
already  that  varicose  veins  are  specially 
liable  to  become  inflamed ;  they  are 
specially  liable  also  to  have  coagula  de- 
posited within  them.  These  may  occur 
as  casts  of  veins,  blocking  them  up  ;  or 
may  be  produced  in  the  dilatations  onlj- ; 
sometimes,  according  to  Eokitanskj-, 
laminated  coagula  like  those  of  aneu- 
risms are  formed  within  the  pouches. 
Phlebolithes,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  are  sometimes  found  in  varicose  veins, 
and  are  probably  derived  from  such  clots 
as  have  just  been  described.  The  vari- 
cose condition  affects  veins  very  variously 
both  in  extent,  in  degree,  and  as  regards 
the  order  of  veins  affected.  Sometimes 
the  larger  veins  onlj-  are  thus  dilated,  and 
when  such  veins  are  seated  in  some  super- 
ficial part,  large  tortuous,  soft,  knotty, 
bluish  cords,  projecting  above  the  normal 
level  of  the  skin,  indicate  their  presence. 
Sometimes  the  smaller  veins  only  are 
varicose,  and  then,  if  superficial,  they 
form  in  diflerent  situations  pencils  as  it 
were  of  reddish  or  bluish  vessels,  larger 
than  natural,  thickly  clustered  and 
radiating,  it  may  be,  from  a  point  or 
line.  Sometimes  one  or  two  veins  only, 
or  portions  of  them,  present  the  varicose 
condition  ;  sometimes  nearly  all  the  veins 
of  a  limb  may  be  involved  in  the  disease; 
sometimes  there  seems  a  still  more  gene- 
ral tendency  for  the  veins  to  become 
dilated. 

The  essential  cause  of  the  dilatation  of 
veins  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of 
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the  dilatation  of  arteries,  namely,  inabil- 
ity of  their  walls,  from  duHcieucy  in  tlicm 
of  resisting  power,  to  witlisttind  tlie  pres- 
sure which  tlie  blood  within  them  exer- 
cises upon  them.  Tliis  inability  may  de- 
pend either  on  actual  loss  of  power  in  tlie 
walls,  or  on  loss  of  power  due  to  their 
over-distension,  in  consequence  of  impedi- 
ment to  the  onward  flow  of  blood.  It 
may  depend  therefore  on  constitutional 
causes,  or  on  accidental  local  conditions 
of  disease.  But  there  is  an  additional 
circumstance,  which  has  a  very  important 
influence  in  determining  the  formation  of 
varices,  and  in  increasing  their  bulk  when 
once  they  have  begun,  tliat  is,  the  pres- 
sure to  which  veins  are  exposed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  height  of  the  column  of  blood 
they  have  to  support.  It  is,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  a  well-known  hydrostatical 
fact,  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid 
(whether  circulating  or  still)  against  any 
point  in  the  walls  of  a  receptacle  contain- 
ing it,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  height 
of^the  column  of  fluid  above  that  point ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear  that  those  portions 
of  the  venous  system,  which  are  most  de- 
pendent or  nearest  the  ground,  are  ex- 
posed to  greater  pressure  from  within 
than  those  which  occupy  a  higher  situa- 
tion. No  doubt  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
counteracted,  in  those  veins  which  from 
their  position  are  most  subject  to  its  opera- 
tion, by  the  presence  in  them  of  valves. 
Still,  it  is  not  wholly  counteracted  even 
in  healthy  veins  ;  and  in  those  which  have 
become  sufficiently  dilated  to  render  the 
valves  within  them  useless,  it  must  act  to 
its  fullest  extent.  It  is,  doubtless,  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  operation  of  this 
cause  that  varicose  veins  are  specially 
frequent,  and  become  specially  large,  in 
tlie  lower  extremities. 

Varicose  veins  sometimes  get  well 
spontaneously,  especially  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  cause  which  has  induced 
them.  Sometimes  a  cure  is  elfected  by 
the  gradual  return  of  the  enlarged  veins 
to  their  normal  size,  sometimes  by  an  at- 
tack of  inflammation  in  them  leading  to 
the  deposition  of  a  clot,  and  to  their  ob- 
struction and  subsequent  oliliteration. 
Sometimes  they  remain  more  or  less  sta- 
tionary. But  more  commonly,  if  left 
alone,  they  continue  to  enlarge,  and  tend 
ultimately  to  burst  externally  and  to 
cause  dangerous,  even  fatal,  hemorrhage. 
The  presence  of  varicose  veins  leads  also 
to  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  parts  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

The  symptoms  due  to  varicose  veins 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  their  morbid  anatomy.  They 
consist  locally  of  enlargement  of  the  veins, 
swelling  and  oedema  of  the  associated  tis- 
sues, aching  pains,  sometimes  itching, 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  surface, 
eczema,  excoriation  and  ulceration.  To 


these  may  be  added  special  symptoms,  due 
to  the  impairment  of  function  of  any 
organ  or  part  with  which  the  varicose 
vessels  happen  to  be  connected. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this 
aftection.  If  it  arise  in  constitutional 
conditions,  there  is  reason  of  course  to 
suppose  that  constitutional  treatment  may 
be  of  service.  Looking  upon  the  disease 
then  as  a  disease  indicating  debility,  it  is 
natural  to  assume  that  tonics  and  other 
remedies  tending  to  give  strength  may 
prove  serviceable.  And  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  no  doubt 
wisest  to  act  on  this  assumption.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  depend  on  any  local 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood,  it  will  be 
right,  if  possible,  to  remove  or  counteract 
this  local  condition.  Further,  it  is  gen- 
erally desirable  to  support  the  affected 
veins,  by  the  application  over  them  of 
uniform  and  moderate  pressure,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  debility  of  their  walls  ;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  maintain  the  part 
affected  in  either  the  horizontal  position, 
or  some  other  position  tending  to  relieve 
the  vessels  from  undue  pressure  of  their 
contents. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  varicose 
veins,  it  is  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  situations  in  which 
they  chiefly  occur,  or  in  which  their  oc- 
currence is  specially  interesting.  The 
most  common  seat  of  varicose  veins  is 
doubtless  the  lower  extremity.  Both  legs 
seem  to  be  equally  liable  to  be  affected. 
The  disease  here  presents  great  varieties ; 
sometimes  a  small  portion  of  a  vein,  or  a 
small  group  of  veins  only  is  affected ; 
sometimes  nearly  all  the  veins  are  in- 
volved ;  and  all  varieties  are  met  with 
between  these  extremes.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  superficial  veins  are 
those  which,  as  a  rule,  are  primarily  and 
principally  affected ;  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Briquet  and  by  Callender 
that  the  points  of  chief  distension  are 
those  in  which  the  superficial  veins  are 
joined  by  branches  from  the  muscular  and 
other  subjacent  tissues  ;  it  has  also  leen 
pointed  out  tha  t  in  many  cases  the  deeper- 
seated  veins  are  equally  involved  with  the 
superficial  veins,  and  that  occasionally  the 
disease  is  actually  limited  to  those  which 
are  deep-seated.  Among  the  conditions 
tending  to  produce  varicose  veins  here, 
and  especially,  of  course,  tending  to  pro- 
duce them  in  such  persons  as  are  consti- 
tutionally predisposed  to  their  occurrence, 
may  be  enumerated,  occupations  requir- 
ing long-continued  maintenance  of  the 
erect  position,  pregnancy,  ovarian  dis- 
eases, and  generally  the  presence  of  ab- 
dominal tumors  producing  pressure  either 
on  the  vena  cava  or  on  the  iliac  veins,  and 
probably  also  cardiac  and  other  diseases 
in  >vliich  the  free  passage  of  blood  from 
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the  right  to  tlic  left  side  of  the  heart  is 
iinpeiK'il.  Viiricose  veins  in  tlio  le;,'  pro- 
ilucc!  swelling  of  llie  leg  iinil  soineLinies  a 
slight  degree  of  uniiHiirca  ;  they  are  apt 
also  to  leail  to  inlliinnnatory  conditions 
here,  to  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
to  congestion  ol'  llio  surface,  excoriiiLion 
and  eczema,  and  n(jt  unfrecjuently  to 
ulcers.  These  ulcers  are  generally  very 
inlracLable.  It  is  in  the  leg,  too,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  that  rupture  of  the 
dilated  veins  is  liable  to  occur.  In  the 
treatment  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  the 
constant  use  ol'  support  is  very  essential. 
Generally  the  constant  wearing  of  an 
evenly  applied  bandage  from  the  foot  to 
the  up[)er  part  of  the  thigh,  or  of  a  well- 
litting  laced  stocking,  is  indicated.  Some- 
times the  obliteration  of  the  trunk  veins 
by  surgical  means  becomes  imperative. 
The  details  of  surgical  treatment  we  do 
not  i)rofess  to  discuss,  but  wc  may  enu- 
merate the  more  important  surgical  expe- 
dients, such  as  the  application  of  pressure 
iu  the  course  of  a  vein,  the  tying  of  veins, 
the  formation  of  an  eschar  over  them,  the 
uitroductiou  of  foreign  matters  such  as 
threads  into  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing coagulation,  and  the  like.  When 
the  surface  of  the  leg  is  congested  or  in- 
flamed, the  limb  should  be  maintained  at 
rest  and  in  the  horizontal  position,  and 
cooling  and  such  other  applications  as  are 
applicable  in  superficial  inflammation 
should  be  employed.  In  the  treatment  of 
varicose  ulcers  support  and  pressure  are 
of  the  first  importance.  If  a  vein  burst, 
the  wound  should  be  treated  exactly  like 
the  wound  after  the  ordinary  operation  of 
phlebotomy.  The  patient,  too,  should  be 
placed  in  the  horizontal  position  and  the 
limb  elevated. 

Varicose  veins  not  unfrequently  arise 
in  the  spermatic  cord,  producing  the  dis- 
ease termed  varicocele.  This  occurs  al- 
most always  upon  the  left  side,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  determined  here  in  part  by 
the  great  length  of  the  left  spermatic  vein, 
and  in  part  by  the  fact  that  this  vessel 
opens  into  the  renal  vein  instead  of  open- 
ing like  its  fellow  directly  into  the  cava. 
The  veins  in  this  disease  become  very 
large  and  tortuous,  and  are  described  as 
feeling  like  a  bundle  of  worms  ;  the  tes- 
ticle to  which  tliey  belong  becomes  the 
seat  of  much  aching  pain,  and  ultimately 
its  nutrition  becomes  impaired,  it  shrinks 
in  size  and  undergoes  atrophy.  In  this  i 
affection  the  testicle  should  be  supported;  t 
and,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  employ  operative  measures. 

Hemorrhoids  or  piles  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  varicose  condition  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  and  there  is  no  ' 


doubt  that  they  are  often  produc(;d,  and 
always  increased,  by  constipation  and  by 
any  other  condition  wiiich  impedes  the 
passage  of  blood  along  these  veins,  or  the 
veins  into  which  these  empty  themselves. 
Hemorrhoids,  however,  are  not  so  much 
varicose  v(!ins  as  they  are  a  hypertrophic 
condition  of  the  nmcous  membrane,  or  of 
the  integuments,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  anus,  attended  with  much  congestion 
of  the  capillary  and  other  miimte  vessels, 
and  in  some  degree  also  with  a  varicose 
condition  of  the  veins. 

Varicose  veins  may  occur  in  other  situ- 
ations besides  those  which  have  been 
specified,  and  lead  to  grave  results.  Thus, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  veins  of 
the  stomach  and  of  other  portions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  occasionally  becon)e 
dilated,  and  induce  dyspejjtic  and  other 
obscure  symptoms.  VVe  have  met  with  a 
case  in  whicii  the  veins  of  the  cxisophagus 
were  varicose,  and  where  death  was  due 
to  the  rui)ture  of  one  of  them.  The  veins 
about  the  bladder  and  the  jirostate  are 
not  unfrequently  varicose.  Those  of  the 
labia  pudendi  certainly  often  become  vari- 
cose in  the  course  of  pregnancy.  Again, 
varicose  veins  are  occasionally  observed 
in  the  upper  extremities,  and  even  in  the 
neck.  As  the  result  of  actual  obstruction 
of  veins,  they  ma}'  in  fact  be  met  with  in 
almost  any  situation  ;  we  have  already 
specially  pointed  out  some  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  we  may  add  to  the  list,  the  oc- 
currence of  such  veins  in  the  abdominal 
parietes  in  certain  cases  of  hepatic  or  of 
splenic  disease,  and  the  dilatation  of  veins 
in  the  neck  and  upper  extremities  which 
follows  upon  obliteration  of  the  innominate 
veins,  or  vena  cava  descendeus,  produced 
by  aneurismal  or  other  tumors  in  the  neck, 
Rokitanskj^  says  that  the  veins  of  the  pia- 
mater  become  varicose  in  drunkards. 

(h)  Occlusion. — Occlusion  of  veins  has 
been  already  considered  incidentally  in 
various  parts  of  the  foregoing  account  of 
the  diseases  of  veins.  It  has  been  shown 
to  occur  sometimes  as  the  result  of  phle- 
bitis attended  with  the  formation  of  clots; 
to  be  produced  sometimes  by  the  pressure 
of  a  tumor  growing  external  to  the  vein, 
sometimes  by  the  groM'th  of  carcinomatous 
or  other  tumors  into  the  interior  of  the 
veins.  The  results  of  occlusion  and  its 
symptoms  have  also  been  considered  inci- 
dentally. They  are  principally,  dilatation 
of  the  veins  on  the  distal  side  of  the  seat 
of  obstruction,  enlargement  of  anasto- 
matic  veins,  ojdema  of  the  tissues  through 
which  the  passage  of  blood  is  obstructed, 
and  such  further  phenomena  as  attend,  on 
the  one  hand  anasarca,  ou  the  other  hand 
varicose  veins. 
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CAEDIAC  CONCRETIOi^^S. 
By  John  Syer  Bristowe,  U.J).,  F.R.C.P. 


The  condition  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart's  cavities,  at  the  time  of  death,_  as 
to  quantity  and  qiwality,  and  the  relation 
which  its  varieties  of  condition  bear  to 
the  cause  of  death,  are  necessarily  matters 
of  much  pathological  interest ;  they  are 
matters  also  of  some  practical  interest ; 
and,  in  both  these  points  of  view,  have 
been  made  of  late  years  the  subject  of  a 
cTood  deal  of  careful  observation.  Yet 
it  is  curious  that  nearly  all  systematic 
writers  on  heart-diseases— and  even  the 
more  recent  of  them— have  either  passed 
this  subject  over  in  almost  complete  si- 
lence, or,  if  they  have  been  tempted  to 
enlarge  upon  it,  have  displayed  a  lack  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  it  which  the  char- 
acter of  their  works  in  other  respects 
would  scarcely  have  permitted  us  to 
suspect. 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  the  limited  space 
which  lias  been  necessarily  allotted  to  the 
present  article,  to  treat  exhaustively  the 
subject  under  consideration,  still  less  to 
criticize  at  any  length  published  opinions 
upon  it  which  seem  to  us  erroneous.  It  is 
intended  rather  to  give  a  general  brief 
account  of  the  whole  subject,  and  to  en- 
large upon  those  points  only  which  seem 
to  have  some  special  interest  and  import- 
ance. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — At  the  time  of 
post-mortem  examination,  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  may  be  found  either  contracted 
and  empty,  or  dilated  and  containing  an 
amount  of  blood  proportionate  to  their 
dilatation.  And,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
blood  may  be  found  either  quite  fluid,  or 
imperfectly  coagulated,  or  coagulated  and 
moulded  to  the  surfaces  witli  which  it  is 
in  contact,  or  in  the  form  of  "globular 
concretions,"  or  in  a  tough  laminated  con- 
dition, or  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  concre- 
tions (emboli)  brought  hither  from  remote 
parts  of  the  vascular  system.  It  may  be 
added,  that  two  or  more  of  the  above  con- 
ditions frequently  coexist  in  the  same 
case,  and  such  of  them  as  are  not  incom- 
patible with  one  another,  even  in  the 
same  cavitj'.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to 
discuss  them  separately. 

Emptiness  of  Cavities.  —  The  cavities 
which  are  most  frequently  found  empty 
of  blood  are  the  ventricles.  This  empti- 
ness is  much  more  common  in  the  left 
ventricle  tlian  in  the  right ;  but  not  un- 


frequently  both  cavities  are  in  the  same 
condition.  The  auricles  are  generally 
full,  if  not  distended. 

Fluid  and  s&ni-ftuid  Blood.— ThG.  blood 
contained  in  the  heart's  cavities  may  be 
fluid  or  semi-fluid.  That  is  to  say,  it  may 
be  nearly  as  fluid  as  when  it  freshly  es- 
capes from  a  vein,  it  may  be  more  or  less 
treacly,  or  it  may  contain  floating  in  it 
soft  loose  masses  of  dark-colored  imper- 
fectly-formed clot.  It  is  in  these  cases 
usually  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  becomes  stained 
with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 

Moulded  Clots.— The  blood  may  have 
undergone  more  or  less  complete  coagula- 
tion. Its  condition,  however,  varies  very 
considerably  in  different  cases.  Some- 
times the  coagula  are  small,  and  the  car- 
diac parietes  are  contracted,  or  collapsed 
upon  them  ;  sometimes  they  are  large  and 
distend  the  cavities  to  the  full;  some- 
times they  exist  therein  alone  ;  sometimes 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  serum  or  of  uncoagulated 
blood  ;  sometimes  they  are  of  a  uniform 
red-black  hue  •,  sometimes  they  are  partly 
decolorized ;  sometimes  they  are  wholly 
fibrinous. 

These  coagula,  whatever  their  color  or 
consistence,  'are  always  accurate,  or  near- 
ly accurate,  casts  of  the  cavities  which 
contain  them,  and  are  generally  attached 
to  the  surface,  not  by  any  organic  connec- 
tion, but  by  being  dove-tailed,  as  it  were, 
with  its  inequalities.  Those  of  the  corre- 
sponding auricles  and  ventricles  are  con- 
tinuous through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  ;  and  are,  moreover,  prolonged 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  venous 
and  arterial  trunks.  In  the  aorta  they 
sometimes  extend  tliroughout  nearly  its 
whole  length,  in  the  pulmonary  artery  to 
its  smallest  subdivisions.  The  prolonga- 
tions into  these  tubes  are  cylindrical,  but 
generally  a  good  deal  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  tubes  themselves ;  and  those 
portions  of  them  which  correspond  to  the 
arterial  valves,  have  always  the  form  of 
the  valves  distinctly  impressed  upon 
them. 

Moulded  coagula  are  sometimes,  as  has 
been  just  poiniled  out,  of  a  uniform  rod- 
black  hue.  They  liave  then  much  the 
appearance  and  consistence  of  black-cur- 
rant jelly,  arc  soft  and  tremulous,  and 
consist  of  a  uniform  mixture  of  chiefly  the 
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fibrino  and  the  rod  corpuscles  of  tlie 
blood.  Soineliines  they  are  partly  de- 
colorized, or,  in  otiier  words,  a  partial 
separation  of  their  component  elements  '; 
has  taken  place.  The  llhrinc  may  then 
have  separated,  much  as  it  docs  in  the 
formation  of  tiie  iiudy-coat  alter  hleedin^f, 
proilncim;  a  thin  aimoKt  colorless  lay(!r  <7n 
that  i)ortion  of  the  clot  which,  during  its 
formation,  has  lain  uppermost.  Or  it 
may  happen  that  the  wliole  surface  of  the 
clot  is  librinous,  while  the  interior  remains 
colored.  Sometimes  again,  and  this  is 
the  most  remarkable  case,  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  clot  is  librinous. 
Such  clots  are  sometimes  loose  in  texture 
ami  watery  and  retain  more  or  less  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  :  some- 
times straw-colored,  jelly-like,  and  elas- 
tic ;  sometimes  close-grained,  bu(t-colored, 
opaque,  and  tough. 

Moulded  clots  may  be  found  in  all  the 
cavities  of  the  heart :  but  those  which 
arc  librinous  are  chiefly  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles, and  mere  frequently  in  the  right 
ventricle  than  in  the  left ;  they  may,  how- 
over,  occur  in  the  left  ventricle  even  when 
they  are  absent  from  the  right.  The  clots 
which  extend  into  the  larger  vessels  are 
generally  in  the  greater  part  of  their  ex- 
tent identical  in  character  with  the  car- 
diac clots,  with  which  they  are  con- 
tinuous. nBut  even  when  almost  purely 
tibrinouSj  they  mostly  pass  off  at  their 
extremities  into  colored  clots.  This  is  ' 
especially  the  case  with  those  occurring  in  j 
the  veins. 

Softening  OZofs.— Softening  clots,  globu-  ' 
lar  concretions,  purulent  cysts  (for  all  I 
these  names,  and  many  others,  have  been 
applied  to  the  bodies  now  about  to  be  de- 
scribed) are  coagula,  which  have  under- 
gone changes,  by  which  they  have  become 
converted  into  roundish  masses,  softened 
for  the  most  part  internally  into  a  puri- 
form  fluid,  attached  firmly  to  the  parietes, 
and  occupying,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, those  portions  of  the  cavities  which 
lie  out  of  the  direct  current  of  the  blood. 

These  bodies  may  oecur  singly  in  a  car- 
diac cavity,  or  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head 
up  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  are 
almost  always  attached  to  the  surface,  and 
generally  spring  distinctly  from  tlie  inter- 
spaces between  the  carnere  columnfE,  or  the 
inusculi  pectenati.  Their  attachment  to 
the  sui'face.  though  sometimes  in  part  due 
to  slight  adhesions,  is  mainly  effected  by 
this  entanglement  with  the  fleshy  columns ; 
and,  indeed,  when;  several  of  these  bodies 
are  present  in  a  cavity,  they  are  probably 
always  continuous  with  one  another  by 
means  of  processes  extending  beneath 
those  muscular  bands  which  are  attached 
to  the  cardiac  walls  by  their  extremities 
only. 

Their  free  surfaces  arc  sometimes  smooth, 


sometimes  more  or  less  ribbed  ;  generally 
they  have  an  opaque  bull-color,  but  thev 
may  present  more  or  less  of  a  brick-red 
tint,  or  may  be  variegated  with  irregular 
sli-eaks  of  red  and  white.  On  section, 
they  ])resent  considerable  variety  of  ap- 
j)earance.  Sometimes  they  are  solid 
thnmghout,  and  rejteat  on  their  sectional 
surface,  the  characters  already  displayed 
by  their  external  aspect;  more  commonly, 
however,  they  ai-e  more  or  less  soft(;ned, 
at  one  time  converted  into  a  thin-walled 
cyst,  at  another  time  broken  up  irregu- 
larly into  a  series  of  small  interconuim'rii- 
cating  cavities.  The  walls  of  the  cyst 
are  identical  in  character  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  unsoftened  concretions,  but 
their  inner  surface  is  soft  and  flocculent. 
The  contained  fluid  is  thick  and  puriform, 
and  varies  in  color  from  a  i)ale  buff  to  a 
brick-red,  or  even  chocolate,  hue. 

Under  the  microscope  the  solid  portions 
of  these  concretions  arc  found  to  consist 
of  a  fibroid  network  similar  to  that  of  or- 
dinary coagulated  fibrine.  "  This,  how- 
ever, is  intermixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  granular  matter,  which  renders  the 
fibroid  structure  more  or  less  indistinct. 
They  contain  also  oil,  compound  granular 
cells,  and  a  few  imperfect  cells  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  remains  of  white  corpuscles. 
In  some  cases  there  are  many  altered 
blood-corpuscles,  and  now  and  then  soli- 
tary and  clustered  needle-like  crystals." 
"  The  puriform  contents  of  the  C3'sts  pre- 
sent considerable  variety  as  to  their  mi- 
croscopic elements.  "When  white  or  buff- 
colored,  they  consist  almost  solely,  if  not 
solely,  of  molecular  matter,  oil,  and 
broken-down  corpuscles,  with  which  are 
frequently  mixed  compound  granular  cells, 
and  colorless  acicular  crystals.  "When 
presenting  a  brick-i-ed  or  chocolate  hue, 
they  exhibit,  in  addition  to  the  elements 
just  mentioned,  numerous  blood-corpus- 
cles, more  or  less  altered,  and  conse- 
quently more  or  less  indistinct,  and  occa- 
sionally also  ruby-colored,  i-homboidal, 
hfematoid  crystals."  In  one  instance 
which  we  have  met  with,  the  fluid  con- 
tents consisted  almost  entirely  of  well- 
marked  pus-like  corpuscles. 

It  is  asserted  by  Rokitansky,'  that  these 
concretions  arc  almost  always  limited  to 
the  left  ventricle.  This,  however,  is  an 
error.  They  do,  it  is  true,  occur  here 
more  frequently  than  in  any  other  one  of 
the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  but  they  occur 
much  more  frequently  in  all  the  other 
cavities  collectively,  than  they  do  in  the 
left  ventricle.  They  arc  not  uiifrequently 
found  in  two  or  three  cavities,  and  occa- 
sionally in  all  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
In  order  of  frequency  they  affect,  we  be- 
lieve, first,  the  left  ventricle  ;  second,  the 

1  Path.  Anatomy  (Sydenham  Society's 
Translation),  vol.  iv.  p.  217. 
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ri^ht  ventricle;  third,  the  riglit  auricle; 
and  last,  the  left  auricle  Witlx  regard  to 
theu-  position  in  the  cavities  of  the  licait, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  they  occupy  those  situations 
which  arc  most  fovorable  to  the  stagna- 
Sn  of  blood.  "In  the  auricles  they 
chiefly  aflect  the  auricular  appendages, 
and  in  ventricles  they  almost  alvyays  oc- 
cupy the  spaces  and  interstices  between 
the  carneoj  columntc. ' "  Occasionally,  they 
are  developed  around  some  ot  the  chor- 
ds tendinea; ;  and  one  or  two  cases  are 
recorded,  in  which  they  have  been  found 

detached.  .    ,  ,  i 

Laminated  OZois.— Laminated  coagula 
such  as  are  found  in  aneurisms,  are  ot 
very  unfrequent  occurrence  in  tlie  heart, 
and  of  recorded  cases,  the  most  common 
are  certainly  those  in  which  the  coagula 
have  formed  in  the  interior  of  aneurismal 
dilatations,  or  of  actual  aneurisms  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  the  ventricles. 
Still  a  small  number  of  cases  have  been 
niet  with,  in  which  cavities  otherwise 
healthy  have  become  almost  obliterated 
with  coagula  of  this  kind.    We  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  condition  only  as  attect- 
iu"-  the  left  auricle,  secondarily,  to  ex- 
treme contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice— 
under  circumstances,  therefore,  not  dis- 
similar from  those  which  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  sirch  coagula  in  the  interior  of 
actual  aneurisms.    In  one  such  case, 
where  the  mitral  orifice  was  so  contracted 
as  scarcely  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  little 
fintrer,  the  left  auricle  was  greatly  dilated, 
and  full  of  firm  laminated  coagulum, 
which  formed  two  perfectly  distinct  masses 
—one  extending  from  the  auricular  ap- 
pendage backwards,  the  other  forwards 
from  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
cavity.    They  were  slightly  adherent  to 
the  parietes,  and  were  in  contact  with  one 
another  by  their  free  surfaces,  which  were 
consequently  flattened.   The  cavity  of  the 
auricle  was  thus  obliterated,  or,  at  least, 
reduced  to  the  imperfect  and  irregular 
channel  left  between  these  mutually  com- 
pressed masses. 

Embolic  Concretions. — Sometimes,tliough 
very  rarely,  concretions  which  have  been 
moulded  in  remote  parts  of  the  vascular 
system  are  found  entangled  amongst  ordi- 
nary cardiac  clots.  The  only  instance  in 
which  we  have  certainly  met  with  this 
condition  was  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  with 
sloughing  of  the  tonsils.  In  this  case 
small  opaque  shreds,  and  portions  of 
cylinders,  consisting  entirely  of  corpuscles 
resembling  those  of  pus,  were  found  in  the 


ri"-ht  ventricle,  embedded  in  ordinary 
pffst-moriem  clot.  We  have  never  met 
with  tubercle  or  carcinoma  in  the  heart 
thus  conveyed. 


'  The  passages  included  within  inverted 
commas  are  quoted  from  the  author's  papers, 
"On  Softening  Clots  in  the  Heart,"  contained 
in  t  he  7th  and  14th  volumes  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society's  Transactions. 

«  See  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  65. 


Etiology. — It  is  obvious  that  at  the 
moment  of  death  the  heart's  veutricles 
are  either  contracted,  or  in  various  de- 
crrees  dilated  ;  and  that  their  emptiness 
Sr  fulness  of  blood  at  the  time  of  post- 
mortem examination  must  be  m  great 
measure  determined  by  these  conditions. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  cavities  are  found  full  ot  blood 
from  the  stagnation  in  them  simply  ot  the 
blood  arrested  in  its  course  at  the  moment 
of  death,  the  state  of  this  blood  as  to 
fluidity  or  coagulation  must  depend  m 
ai-eat  measure  upon  the  conditions  of  sick- 
ness under  which  death  has  occurred.  AH 
these  are  matters  of  interest,  and  worthy 
of  investigation  ;  but  they  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  our  present 
article,  and  we  are  compelled  therefore 
to  dismiss  them, 

But  of  the  clots  found  in  the  heart  alter 
death,  some  have  evidently  been  formed 
in  it  during  life,  and  may  possibly  have 
had  some  'influence  in  destroying  life. 
Amongst  these  must  be  included  such  as 
are  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  fibrinous, 
o-lobular  concretions,  and  laminated  co- 
ao-ula.  How  and  by  what  means  these 
are  produced  we  have  now  to  consider. 

Clots  moulded  to  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  if  they  be  of  uniform  consistence 
and  of  a  uniform  reddish-black  color,  have 
doubtless  in  all  cases  been  formed  post 
mortem,  from  fluid  blood  contained  in  the 
cavities  at  the  time  of  death  ;  and  the 
same  explanation  doubtless  holds  good  of 
those  cases  also  in  which  such  clots  pre- 
sent a  layer  of  fibrine  (a  bufly  coat  in  fact) 
on  that  part  of  their  surface  which  has 
lain  uppermost.    In  all  cases,  however, 
where  the  clots  are  purely  fibrinous,  or 
where  the  fibrinous  element  is  in  excess, 
or  where  the  fibrine  which  has  separated 
occupies  any  other  position  than  the  upper 
surface,  the  separation  of  the  fibrine  and 
therefore  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
must  have  taken  place  during  life,  while 
the  blood  was  still  in  process  of  circulation. 
That  this  must  be  so  is  evident  from  the 
consideration  that  there  is  no  means  by 
which  stagnant  fluid  blood  can,  in  coagu- 
lating, manifest  separation  of  fibrine  ex- 
cept upon  its  upper  surface,  still  less 
achieve  the  perfect  separation  of  its  hbrine 
from  all  its  other  constituents.    It  is  fur- 
ther proved  by  Dr.  Richardson's  exami- 
nation' of  these  fibrinous  clots,  which 
shows  that  the  amount  of  fibrine  contained 
in  them  is  several  times  greater  than  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  blood 

1  See  Dr.  Richardson's  Lectures  in  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal  for  1860. 
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which  the  heart's  cavities  arc  callable  of 
coiitainiiig.     U  iuu«l  not  Ijo  loi-gotteii, 
however,  tlmt  all  tiie  librine  im;L  with  in 
such  cases  in  the  cavities  ol"  tlie  heart 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  tlie  aiiioiint  of 
librine  coiitaiiuid  in  the  blood  wliieli  passes 
through  the  heart  in  the  cour.si;  of  half  a 
dozen  beats ;    und    that,  thcrdore,  the 
whole  of  a  large  /il)rinouH  clot  may  have 
been  whipped  out  of  the  blood  in  the 
course  of  the  minute  or  two  of  circulation 
wliich  precedes  death.    It  is  certain,  then, 
that  such  clots  are  formed  during  life,  but 
byiuo  means  clear  how  long  their  forma- 
tion actually  takes.     Some  of  them  are 
doubtless,  as  has  been  just  suggested, 
formed  in  the  course  of  tiie  few  moments 
innnediately  preceding  death  ;  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  others  have  taken 
some  considerable  time  in  their  formation. 
_  AVhat  it  is  that  determines  this  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  during  life  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  determine.    Dr.  llichard- 
son,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  enu- 
merates several  classes  of  cases  in  which 
fibrine  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be  deposited 
during  life  in  the  heart's  cavities,  the 
most  important  of  his  classes  being  that 
of  acute  inllammatory  affections,  including 
pneumonia.    We  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
all  the  cases  which  he  enumerates,  fibrin- 
ous clots  are  not  unfrequently  observed  ; 
but,  indeed,  they  are  constantly  met  with 
in  the  jjost-mortcm  room,  not  only  in  them,  j 
but  in  almost  every  form  of  disease.  They 
are  by  no  means  constant,  even  in  cases 
of  pneumonia.    Mr.  Henry  Lee  believes 
them  to  be  characteristic  of  purulent  in- 
fection of  the  blood.     This,  however,  is 
obviously  an  error  ;  for  while  it  is  common 
to  meet  with  them  in  cases  where  no  such 
infection  can  be  suspected,  in  cases  of 
pyaemia  they  are  altogether  exceptional. 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  offer  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
formation  of  these  ante-mortem  clots  in 
some  cases,  and  their  non-formation  in 
others.   But  we  may  admit  generally  with 
Dr.  Richardson,  that  there  are  diseases  in 
which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  there 
exists  a  tendency  to  the  separation  of 
fibrine  ;  and  further  we  may  suggest  that 
slowness  in  dying  may  in  such  cases  to 
some  extent  determine  this  separation. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
rounded  concretions,  which  are  generally 
softened  in  their  interior  into  a  puriform 
fluid,  many  fanciful  theories  have  pre- 
vailed. Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  are  softened  tubcsrcle,  or  pus,  conveyed 
to  the  heart  from  a  distance  and  there  en- 
cysted. Their  contents,  however,  are  never 
tubercular,  and  rarely  if  ever  purulent ; 
and  although  they  may  be  occasionally  met 
with  both  in  phthisis  and  in  pyajmiaitlieir 
occurrence  in  these  diseases,  especially  in 
the  latter  of  them,  is  exceptional.  Again, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  their  formation 


is  due  to  local  endocarditis.    But,  in  re- 
ply to  this  supposition,  il  may  bo  ])ointed 
out  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  accompanv 
undouhted  cases  of  endocarditis:  and 
moreover,  that  they  are  almost  without 
exception  lound  in  just  those  parts  of  the 
heart's  cavities  in  wliielj  true  endoear- 
ditic  deposits  probably  never  take  iflace. 
liiat  they  are  merely  altered  clots  is  evi- 
dent, Ijoth  from  their  microscopical  con- 
stitution and  from  their  i(ieiitity,  in  the 
changes  which  they  undergo,  with  clots 
lonned  m  other  pai  ls  of  the  body,  whether 
in  the  vessels  or  by  extravasation.    It  is 
evident,  too,  that  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  found  after  death  is  the  result  of 
processes  which  must  have  required  days 
or  even  weeks,  and  possibly  a  still  longer 
time  for  their  completion.    It  is  evident, 
further,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  cardiac  walls,  that  they 
must  have  been  formed  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  discovered  pM  mortem. 
The  cases  in  which  they  are  most  com- 
monly observed  are  cases  of  heart  disease, 
of  renal  disease  with  dropsy,  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  of  chronic  ])hthisis,  cases 
in  which  death  is  often  slow,  or  in  which 
struggles,  as  it  were,  between  Hfe  and 
death  are  apt  to  occur  from  time  to  time 
for  some  while  before  death  actually  su- 
pervenes.   It  seems  probable  that  the 
foundation  of  these  concretions  is  laid  at 
one  or  other  of  these  moments  of  seem- 
ingly impending  death,  by  the  coasula- 
tion  at  that  time  of  blood  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart ;  that  the  patient  rallies  from 
his  apparently  moribund  condition,  and 
that  the  clots,  at  once  the  evidence  and 
the  result  of  that  condition,  remain  ;  that 
the  clots  then  during  the  remainder  of  the 
patient's  life  gradually  undergo  those 
changes,  which  clots  in  the  brain  and 
elsewhere  are  liable  to  undergo  ;  that  they 
become  torn  into  smaller  masses,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  move- 
ments of  the  cardiac  walls  ;  that  these 
masses  become  rounded  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contractile  force  inherent  in 
the  fibrine  of  which  they  chiefly  consist, 
partly  by  the  attrition  to  which  they  are 
exposed  by  the  constant  movement  of  the 
fluid  blood  over  their  surface,  and  that 
after  a  while  their  interior  undergoes 
softening  and  disintegration. 

The  laminated  clots,  of  which  I  have 
quoted  an  example  from  the  left  auricle, 
are  evidently  of  slow  growth,  and  originate 
long  anterior  to  death.  Indeed,  the}'  are 
obviously  formed  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  determines  their  formation  in 
aneurisms,  and  are  the  result,  as  in  aneu- 
risms, of  a  slowijrocess  of  deijosition  from 
the  blood. 

Syjiptoms  and  Effects. — We  now 
have  to  consider  the  imjiortant  question, 
whether  the  clots  which  are  formed  in  the 
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heart  prior  to  death  have  any  effect  in 
noduci  ig  death,  and  if  so,  wl^etlier  tlieir 
^presence  during  life  can  l^e  vecogmml  by 
anv  cliaracteristic  symptoms.  All 
Ke  enjoyed  much  clinical,  combmed 
y^^h  pod  moiiem,  experience  of  disease 
V  1  admit,  as  regards  the  vast  majority  of  , 
c^ses  in  which  .m.u/da?  #rmou«  cJote  are 
discovered  in  the  heart,  that  their  forma- 
tion has  taken  place  during  the  proces.  ot 
dissolution,  and  as  a  part  ot  that  process 
that  their  formation  has  been  ijiiattended 
with  symptoms  referable  to  themselves, 
and  tliat  if  they  have  exerted  any  mliu- 
ence  adverse  to  life,  it  can  only  have  been 
in  the  sense  of  preventing  any  tendency 
to  rallv,  in  other  words,  of  confarming  the 
act  of  dying.    It  does  not  however  neces- 
sarily follow  that  cases  do  not  occasionally 
happen,  in  which  in  the  course  of  certain 
forms  of  disease,  or  even  apparently  in 
health,  such  clots  form,  and  by  the  im- 
pediment which  they  oppose  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  heart, 
cause  death.  To  the  consideration  of  this 
point  we  will  shortly  recur.  Meanwhile 
we  will  discuss  the  effects  of  those  forms 
of  clot— globular  and  laminated  concretions 
—which  beyond  all  dispute  must  have 
been  in  existence  a  considerable  time  an- 
terior to  death.    In  regard  to  the  lamin- 
ated concretions,  it  may  be  stated,  we 
think  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  that 
their  presence  is  attended  with  no  special 
symptoms.    No  doubt  they  add  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  heart,  but  they  add 
only  to  the  embarrassment  of  an  already 
embarrassed  organ  ;  they  merely  increase 
the  severity  of  symptoms  which  are  al- 
ready severe,  and  therefore,  if  combined 
with  mortal  disease,  merely  cause  the 
disease  to  anticipate  its  final  series  of 
events.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  life  is  maintained  in  these  cases  even 
when  the  auricular  cavity  is  so  encroached 
on  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  mere  channel 
between  the  veins  and  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  opening.     Globular  concretions 
equally  as  a  rule  produce  no  special  symp- 
toms.   Certainly  they  are  constantly  met 
with  posi  mortem,  in  cases  which  have  been 
under  continued  observation,  and  have 
presented  no  special  symptoms  indicative 
either  of  their  formation  or  of  their  pres- 
ence.   iSfo  doubt  their  presence  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  has  a  tendency  on 
the  whole  to  impede  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  to  affect  the  circulation  in- 
juriously, especially  if  they  be  large,  or  if 
they  occupy  certain  situations.    But  im- 
pediment, real  or  virtual,  to  the  circula- 
tion, probably  always  exists  prior  to  the 
formation  of  these  bodies,  so  that  their 
addition  tends  to  aggravate  symptoms  al- 
ready established  ra'ther  than  to  develop 
new  ones.    It  seems  not  improbable  that 
they  may  now  and  then  interfere  with  the 
normal  function  of  some  of  the  valves,  and 


so  lead  to  the  production  of  endocardial 
murmurs,  but  with  this  result  we  have  no 
practical  acquaintance.    Again,  two  or 
three  cases  are  recorded  in  which  they 
have  been  found  detached  in  an  auricle, 
and  lodged  in,  and  thus  obstructing^,  a 
eontracted   auriculo-ventricular  orifice. 
And  it  has  been  surmised  that  they  may 
occasionally  become  ruptured,  and,  by 
the  escape  of  their  contents  into  the  cir- 
eulating  blood,  produce  symptoms  of  py- 
aiinia.    It  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
that,  excluding  a  small  number  of  quite 
exceptional  cases,  the  presence  of  tliese 
clots  in  the  heart  cannot  be  recognized  by 
peculiar  symptoms,  but  may  be  surmised, 
and  often  correctly,  in  cases  where  the 
struggle  between  hie  and  death  has  been 
greatfy  protracted,  especially  if  the  pa- 
tients be  suffering  from  any  of  the  diseases 
in  which  morbid  anatomy  shows  that  these 
clots  are  chiefly  produced.    It  is  import- 
ant, however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  al- 
thouo-h  these  concretions  doubtless  origin- 
ate in  ordinary  fibrinous  coagula,  there 
are  few  if  any  cases  in  which  the  moment 
in  which  they  were  first  formed  can  be 
even  approximately  determined. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  question  as  to 
the  influence  of  moulded  clots  in  produc- 
in<T  death.    It  seems  to  us  that  Avith  the 
facts  before  us— first,  that  coagula  of  this 
kind  are  constantly  observed  in  the  ]30st- 
mortem  room  as  the  mere  accompaniment 
and  result  of  the  dying  process  ;  second, 
that  (as  has  been  shown)  whole  cavities 
may  become  obliterated  by  coagula  with- 
out directly  causing  death  •,  third,  that  (as 
has  also  been  shown)  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  it  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  concretions  have  been  formed 
some  considerable  time  before  death,  their 
formation  has  not  produced  marked  symp- 
toms, we  ought  to  require  very  strong 
testimony  indeed  to  convince  us  in  any 
case  that  concretions  found  in  the  heart 
at  the  time  of  death,  have  caused  death, 
still  more  to  convince  us  that  those  clots 
which  resemble  in  every  point  the  clots 
which  are  the  mere  result  of  dying,  have 
had  this  effect.  It  is  no  doubt  convenient 
and  seductive,  when  we  meet  with  a  case 
of  fatal  illness,  to  be  able  to  point  to  some 
obvious  pathological  phenomenon  attend- 
ino-  it,  and  to  believe  that  in  that  Ave  recog- 
nize the  cause  of  death.    Not  long  ago 
fatty  heart  furnished  the  ready  explana- 
tion of  most  sudden  deaths,  now  fibrinous 
concretions  in  that  organ  begin  to  rival 
fatty  heart  in  popularity.    We  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  our  conviction  tliat 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  which  have 
been  recorded  "of  death  from  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  heart, 
these  concretions  have  been  developed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  have  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  death  of  the  patient  than 
the  rigor  mortis  has.    We  are  not  pre- 
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pared  to  deny  that  death  h  sonietiincs 
acliiully  cjiuscd  by  such  a  th'pDsiLioii  i>l' 
libriuo,  hut  W(!  can  sLaLo  positively  thuL 
no  sucli  case  lias  come  under  our  ohscr- 
vation,  and  we  believe  that  tiie  great  ma- 
jority of  recorded  ca8e8  arc  caHes  in  wiiicli 
the  sequence  of  events— cause  and  eHecL 
— have  been  misunderstood  and  trans- 
losed.  Jn  tlie  remarivs  wbicli  iiave  just 
)een  made,  we  wish  it  to  Ijc  distinctlyun- 
derstood  Lliat  wc  refer  exchisively  to  car- 
diac concretions,  and  not  to  concretions 


l)l<)cl<ing  uj)  tiic  puhnonary  artery  and 
innited  to  tiiat  artery.  Tins  latter  sub- 
ject wUi  be  discussed  under  the  liead  of 

I  "Thrombosis  and  Embolia."  We  may 
add,  for  the  convenience  of  those  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  that 
they  will  find  an  in<renious  account  of  the 
synijjtoms  which  are  suj)n(js(?d  to  attend 
the  formation  of  moulded  cardiac  concre- 

j  tions,  in  ]Jr.  Richardson's  lectures,  al- 

i  ready  more  than  once  referred  to  in  the 

1  course  of  this  article. 


THEOMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLIA. 


By  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D.,F.R.C.P. 


The  terms  " Thrombosis"  and  "Em- 
bolia" (or  Embolism)  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Virchow  :  the  former,  to  signify 
the  coagulation  of  blood  in  arteries  or 
veins  during  life  :  the  latter,  to  signify 
the  transference  either  of  clots,  or  of  other 
solid  matters  appearing  within  the  vascu- 
lar system,  from  one  part  of  that  system 
to  another  part,  in  the  direction  of  the 
circulating  current,  and  by  means  of  it. 
These  subjects  have  already  been  partly 
considered  under  the  heads  of  "  Pysemia," 
"Cardiac  Concretions,"  "Diseases  of 
Arteries,"  and  "Diseases  of  Veins  ;"  we 
propose  however  here  to  treat  them  as  a 
whole,  and,  as  they  are  intimately  related 
to  one  another,  to  combine  their  descrip- 
tion in  a  single  article. 

The  local  phenomena,  which  attended 
the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  vascular 
system  during  life,  are  essentially  the 
same,  in  whatever  part  of  that  system 
coagulation  takes  place  ;  and  the  changes 
which  clots  undergo  are  also  essentially 
the  same,  whether  the  clots  occur  in  the 
arteries,  in  the  veins,  or  even  in  the  heart. 
These  have  been  already  in  great  part  de- 
scribed. A  clot,  consisting  either  of 
nearly  pure  fibrine  or  of  all  the  solid  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  combined,  forms,  and 
is  moulded  as  it  forms,  to  the  surface 
against  which  it  lies  ;  to  which  also  it  is 
from  the  beginning,  or  becomes  ere  long, 
adherent.  The  changes  which  such  a 
clot  undergoes  in  the  coin-s«  of  time  vary. 
They  consist,  sometimes  in  its  gradual  con- 
traction and  organization  ;  the  fluid  mat- 
ters become  absorbed,  the  cellular  ele- 
ments disintegrate  and  disappear,  the 
fibrinous  portion  undergoes  condensation, 


j  and  ultimately  the  clot  becomes  converted 
into,  or  replaced  by,  ordinary  connective 
tissue.  They  consist  sometimes  in  the 
softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  clot 
internally  ;  the  central  parts  become  con- 
verted into  a  thick  puriform  fluid,  some- 
times red,  sometimes  nearly  white,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  disintegrated  cell  ele- 
ments merely— such  as  granular  matter, 
oil,  cholesterine,  d6bris  of  corpuscles,  and 
perhaps  hsematoid  crystals  ;  the  clot  may 
thus  come  to  form,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  a  mere  fluid-holding  bag,  in  which 
condition  it  may  remain  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  but  gradually,  here  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  fluid  portion  undergoes 
absorption,  the  contents  dry  up  and  the 
cyst-walls  collapse  upon  them.  Some- 
times, further,  clots  become  the  seat  of 
calcareous  transformation  ;  and  this  may 
occur  both  in  those  which  have  softened 
internally  and  in  those  which  have  main- 
tained the  solid  form  ;  particles  of  earthy 
matter  are  deposited,  which  graduallj-  in- 
crease in  number,  and  ultimatelj''  by  their 
aggregation  transform  them  into  calcare- 
ous masses.  There  is  reason,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  to  believe  that  jihlebo- 
lithes  are  formed  in  this  way  ;  and  phle- 
bolithcs  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  true 
ossification. 

A  full  account  of  these  clots,  as  they 
are  met  with  in  the  lieart's  cavities,  has 
already  been  given. 

In  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  trunk  they 
are  unfroquent,  except  where  they  are 
met  with  as  flbrinous  or  more  or  less  col- 
ored cylinders  jirolonged  from  the  interior 
of  the  respective  ventricles  or  from  tlie 
neighborhood  of  the  semilunar  valves. 
Such  clots,  like  the  corresponding  cardiac 
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clots,  are  manifestly  formed  during  life, 
though  often  during  the  last  moments 
only  of  life,  they  always  present  the  im- 
press of  the  arterial  valves,  and,  though 
generally  much  smaller  than  the  channel 
in  which  they  lie,  sometimes  almost  fill 
it.  Older  clots  are  sometimes  observed  in 
the  aorta.  These  are  isolated  roundish 
concretions,  adherent  to  the  surface 
(mostly  if  not  always  in  connection  witli 
poiuts  of  disease),  projecting  into  the 
canal,  but  not  materially  obstructing  it. 
In  other  arteries,  however,  and  especially 
in  the  smaller  arteries,  these  clots  gener- 
ally form  solid  cylinders,  equal  in  diame- 
ter to  the  vessel  in  which  they  lie,  adher- 
ent more  or  less  to  its  surface,  and  more 
or  less  completely  obstructing  its  channel. 
The  obstruction,  however,  is  generally  at 
first  incomplete,  and  the  constant  impulse 
of  blood  against  the  proximal  extremity 
of  the  clot  tends  gradually  to  force  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  blood  between  it  and 
the  arterial  walls.  In  this  way,  blood  in 
small  quantities  flows  for  a  time  through 
irregular  channels  over  the  surface  of  the 
clot ;  soon,  however,  it  coagulates  there, 
and  thus  the  original  clot  becomes  in- 
crusted  with  an  irregular  layer]  of  more 
recent  coagulum,  the  vessel  becomes  dis- 
tended and  the  occlusion  becomes  com- 
plete. Further,  additional  coagulum 
tends  to  be  deposited  in  connection  with 
the  extremities  of  the  primary  clot  ;  this 
deposition  ceasing  generallj^  on  the  proxi- 
mal side,  at  the  point  of  anastomosis  near- 
est the  seat  of  obstruction. 

[Fig,  133. 


Diagram  of  a  Hemorrhagic  Infarct.— a.  Artery  ob- 
literated by  au  embolus  (e).  v.  Veia  filled  with  a 
secondary  thrombus  (</i).  1.  Centre  of  infarct  which 
U  becoming  disintegrated.  2.  Area  of  extravasation. 
3.  Area  of  coUateraHiyperKiuia.  (O.Weber.)] 

The  brief  account  which  has  just  been 
given,  applies  with  almost  equal  exact- 
ness to  the  clots  which  form  in  veins.  A 
very  important  additional  fact,  however, 
in  regard  to  these,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Virchow  ;  the  fact,  namely,  that  they 
tend  to  increase  by  the  deposition  of  fresh 
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clot  at  their  proximal  end,  until  the  vein 
becomes  filled  up  as  iiir  as  its  mouth,  and 
that,  in  continuation  of  this  process  (I'rom 
the  blood  which  passes  along  the  trunk 
vein  with  which  the  obstructed  vein  com- 
municates), additional  coagulum  is  gradu- 
ally added  to  that  which  has  been  already 
deposited,  until  from  the  plugged  orifice 
there  projects  into  the  interior  of  the 
trunk  a  rounded  mass  of  laminated  coagu- 
lum, which  may  attain  a  very  consider- 
able size. 

The  causes  of  Thrombosis  have  already 
been  to  some  extent  considered.  (Some- 
times the  coagulation  seems  to  be  con- 
secutive to  mere  stagnation  of  blood,  or 
sluggishness  of  circailation,  occurring  in 
certain  conditions  of  disease.  Such  prob- 
ably is  the  case  in  regard  to  softening 
clots  in  the  heart ;  such  probably,  also,  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  clots  which  plug 
certain  of  the  veins  in  phthisis  and  some 
other  affections  ;  and  such,  also,  doubt- 
less, is  the  case  when  arteries,  leading  to 
districts  of  disease  in  which  the  capillaries 
are  obstructed,  become  themselves  filled 
with  clot.  Sometimes  the  coagulation  is 
determined  by  mere  rouglmess  of  the  sur- 
face over  which  the  blood  passes.  This 
is  observed  when  isolated  clots  become 
adherent  to  atheromatous  patches,  and 
when  extensively  atheromatous  or  ossified 
arteries  become  obstructed  with  clots. 
Sometimes  the  thrombus  is  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  artery  or 
vein  in  which  it  is  found,  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  being  consequent  on  some 
altered  relation  between  the  Avails  of  the 
vessel  and  the  blood  within  them.  In- 
deed, phlebitis  and  arteritis  are  probably 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  thrombosis. 
Further,  the  formation  of  clots  in  arteries 
and  veins  takes  place  occasionally  in  the 
course  of  some  cachectic  conditions  of 
system,  such  as  those  connected  with 
syphilis  or  anaemia.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  a  question,  whether  or  not  the  coagu- 
lation in  those  cases  even  may  not  be  the 
result  of  inflammation. 

The  embolus,  or  obstructing  mass, 
which,  conveyed  from  a  distance,  be- 
comes lodged  'in  some  vessel,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  occludes  it,  may  consist  of  any 
solid  material  derived  either  directly  from 
the  blood,  or  from  the  walls  of  certain 
parts  of  the  vascular  system.  But  in 
order  for  Embolia  to  take  place,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  solid  matter  must  be  formed 
in  such  a  situation  as  shall  admit,  first, 
of  its  detachment,  second,  of  its  convey- 
ance bj^  means  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
third,  of  its  impaction  in  some  vessel  too 
minute  to  admit  of  its  further  progress 
onwards.  Hence  it  follows  that  an  embo- 
lus must  always  be  looked  for  in  some 
part  of  the  ])ulmonary  or  systemic  ai'terial 
system,  or  in  the  portal  system,  and  that 
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its  sourcn  must  be  sought  for,  as  a  rule, 
eitiiiT  in  tiie  veins  or  in  tiie  iicart ;  occa- 
sionally in  the  large  arterial  tnniks. 

A  very  frequent  source  of  Embolia  is 
the  formation  of  clots,  from  whatever 
cause,  in  the  systemic  veins.  Thus, 
sometimes  plilebitic  or  other  clots  become 
dislodged,  then  swcjpt  away  in  mass  by 
the  blooil,  and  ultimately  lixed  in  some 

Sart  of  the  pulmonary  arterial  system, 
lore  connnonly,  however,  as  Virchow 
has  shown,  tlirombi,  which  have  become 
friable  in  texture,  undergo  disintegrati(m, 
so  that  fragments  only  of  them  "become 
detached  and  carried  onwards  ;  and  he 
has  shown  that  this  process  chiefly  occurs 
in  coiuiection  with  those  bulbous  extremi- 
ties of  thrombi  which  project  from  the 
occluded  veins  into  the  trunks  with  which 
these  veins  are  connected.  In  this  case 
the  emboli  are  likely  to  be  numerous  and 
small ;  and  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the 
smaller  twigs  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
will  be  occluded  rather  than  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  branches  only.  The  same 
processes  may  take  place  in  connection 
with  the  pulmonary  veins  and  systemic 
arterial  tree  ;  but  Thrombosis  in  these 
veins,  and  Embolia  from  this  source  in 
the  systemic  arteries,  are  certainly  not 
common. 

Another  frequent  soui-ce  of  emboli  is 
furnished  by  the  interior  of  the  heart. 
Sometimes,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the 
softening  clots,  which  have  been  already 
described,  and  which  it  has  been  shown 
may  be  detached,  may  be  conveyed  on- 
wards, and  produce  arterial  obstruction. 
The  most  frequent  source  by  far,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  heart,  is  the 
vegetations  which  form  on  the  valves  in 
the  course  of  rheumatic  and  other  inflam- 
matory conditions.  Sometimes  the  soft 
gi-anuiations  of  recent  inflammation, 
which  are  often  clustered,  and  often 
loosely  attached,  become  separated  and 
washed  away  with  the  current  of  blood ; 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  fragments 
of  older  concretions  break  off — concre- 
tions which  have  become  condensed  and 
friable,  or  tough.  In  either  of  these  cases, 
it  may  happen  that  the  detachment  of 
one  or  tAvo  large  masses  may  lead  to 
the  blocking  up  of  some  arterial  trunk,  or 
(and  this  is  more  commonly  the  case) 
that  the  separation  of  a  number  of  small 
fragments  may  cause  the  occlusion  of  one 
or  many  small  vessels.  Since  cardiac 
vegetations,  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, are  much  more  common  on  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  than  on  the  right  side,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  Embolia  originat- 
ing from  the  heart  is  much  more  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  systemic  arteries 
than  in  the  arteries  of  the  lungs. 

The  last  source  of  emboli  is  the  crum- 
bling away  or  disintegration  of  athero- 
matous or  cretaceous  deposits,  such  as 


one  meets  with  in  erosion  or  ulceration  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  or  arte- 
ries. The  minute  particles,  or  at  least, 
some  of  them,  not  unfn;qu(;iitly  become 
arrested,  like  other  emboli,  in  the  arterial 
twigs,  and  lead  to  their  obstruction.  As 
in  the  last  case,  Embolia  from  this  cause 
is  nmch  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
systemic  arteries  than  elsewhere. 

An  embolus,  ofwhatever  kind  it  maybe, 
and  wliatever  may  be  its  source  becomes 
swept  along  M'ith  the  blood,  from  one 
vessel  to  another  vessel,  until  it  reaches 
one  which  from  its  size  opposes  a  bar  to 
its  further  progress;  in  this  it  becomes 
wedged,  and  obstructs  it  whollv,  or 
almost  wholly.  Very  often  it  iK-comes 
fixed  on  the  spur  formed  by  the  bifurca- 
tion of  an  artery.  Soon  after  its  arrest 
the  embolus  becomes  invested  in  clot ; 
blood  gradually  coagulates  on  its  proxi- 
mal side  as  far  back  as  the  next  anasto- 
mosis of  the  obstructed  artery  ;  it  coagu- 
lates, also,  generally  on  the  distal  side'as 
well,  sometimes  only  as  far  as  the  next 
branch,  sometimes  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  vessels  which  the  primarily  ob- 
structed artery  suppl  ies.  In  the  case  of 
obstruction  of  vessels  from  emboli,  equally 
as  in  that  from  thrombi,  blood  will,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  insinuate  itself  for 
a  time  between  the  embolus  and  the  vas- 
cular wall ;  this  blood,  however,  generally 
soon  coagulates,  and  becomes  continuous 
with  that  at  either  extremity  of  the  em- 
bolus. The  clotilin  which  the  embolus 
thus  becomes  impedded,  and  which  com- 
pletes the  obstruction  which  the  embolus 
had  begun,  may  var)"^  in  character  from 
an  ordinary  colored  clot  to  a  purely  fibrin- 
ous one.  At  first  it  is  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  embolus  witliin  it;  but, 
like  other  deposited  clots,  it  soon  under- 
goes degenerative  changes,  and  gradually 
approximates,  more  or  less,  in  character 
to  the  embolus  itself,  which  maj^  thus  be 
rendered  quite  incapable  of  separate  rec- 
ognition. 

Generally,  at  all  events  in  the  more 
obvious  cases,  the  embolus  is  a  definite 
mass,  which  becomes  impacted  in  the 
form  in  which  it  had  separated.  oSTot  un- 
frequently,  however,  especially  when  the 
more  minute  arterial  twigs  become  ob- 
structed, these  twigs  are  found  distended 
with  an  aggregation  of  small  angular 
masses,  which  Avould  seem  to  be  either 
the  debris  of  a  larger  embolus,  or  the 
minute  particles  due  to  the  erosion  or 
crumbling  occurring  at  the  seat  of  the 
primary  affection.  It  seems  not  imjiroba- 
ble  that  both  of  these  latter  explanations 
may  hold  good  of  certain  cases ;  that 
sometimes,  as  Virchow  suggests,  an  era- 
bolus  which  has  become  impacted  breaks 
up  into  fragments,  under  the  constant 
pressure  from  behind  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, and  that  these  fragments  become 
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then  driven  onwards  into  the  minuter 
vessels  beyond  ;  that  occasionally  also, 
perhaps  the  debris,  separated  I'rom  an 
eroded  surlace,  become  in  the  process  of 
separation  loosely  cemented  together  by 
coagulum,  and  the  soft  mass  thus  formed 
becomes  driven  into  the  minuter  arteries, 
and  moulded  to  them. 

The  local  indications  of  the  presence  of 
a  thrombus  and  of  an  embolus  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  identical.  In  both 
cases  the  vessel  becomes  obstructed  and 
distended ;  in  both,  inflammation  of  the 
walls  (even  if  it  did  not  previously  exist) 
becomes  excited,  and  they  uudei-go  thick- 
ening ;  and  in  both,  if  the  vessel  aifected 
be  superficial,  it  may  be  felt  to  be  en- 
larged or  hardened,  and  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  painful  and  tender.  The 
most  important  results,  however,  of  these 
affections  are  those  which  depend  on  the 
obstruction  of  vessels — results  which  man- 
ifest themselves  in  connection  with  the 
parts  which  lie  on  the  distal  side  of  ob- 
struction, and  especially  in  those  regions, 
the  vessels  of  which  are  tributaries  or 
effluents  of  those  which  are  obstructed. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  generally 
what  these  results  are.  When  a  vein  is 
obstructed,  the  return  of  blood  is  pre- 
vented in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
vessels  behind  become  distended  with 
blood,  dilated — it  may  be  varicose — and 
the  tissues  behind  become  the  seat  of  con- 
gestion and  of  dropsical  eflusion.  When 
an  artery  is  the  scat  of  obstruction,  the 
direct  passage  of  blood  to  and  through 
the  parts  to  which  the  artery  leads  be- 
comes arrested.  In  some  cases,  of  course, 
this  disturbance  of  the  circulation  is  tem- 
porary only ;  anastomozing  branches  en- 
large, and,  by  transmitting  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood,  make  up  between  them 
for  the  loss  to  the  circulation  of  the  ob- 
structed vessel.  But  in  all  cases  disturb- 
ance takes  jjlace  to  some  extent ;  the  nu- 
trition of  the  districts  to  which  the  artery 
leads  becomes  impaired,  the  blood  stag- 
nates in  its  vessels,  these  become  dis- 
tended with  blood,  owing  to  the  retlux 
into  them  from  neighboring  vessels,  and 
not  unfrequently  i-uptured  so  that  ex- 
travasation takes  place;  sometimes  in- 
flammatory processes,  with  exudation  of 
lymph,  or  suppuration,  supervene ;  and 
very  often  molecular  death  and  gangrene 
ensue. 

The  gravity  of  the  consequences  of  ob- 
struction of  vessels,  whether  arising  from 
Thrombosis  or  Embolia,  depends  partly 
on  the  size  of  the  vessel  obstructed,  partly 
on  the  importance  to  life  of  the  organ  or 
part  to  which  the  blocked-up  vessel  be- 
longs, partly  on  the  suddenness  with  which 
occlusion  takes  place.  Obstruction  from 
one  or  other  of  these  causes  may  affect 
any  vessel.    As  regards  obstruction  of 
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veins,  all  that  might  otherwise  have  needed 
to  be  said  here  has  already  been  said  under 
the  head  of  Phlebitis,  from  which  venous 
Thrombosis  can  scarcely  be  separated. 
But  some  of  the  more  important  cases  of 
obstruction  of  arteries  we  propose  now 
briefly  to  consider  seriatim. 

Obstructiou  of  Arteries  of  Heart,  Liver, 
Spleen  and  Kidneys.  —  In  each  of  these 
cases,  what  Virchow  terms  capillary  em- 
boli, derived  from  cardiac  granulations, 
are  far  from  uncommon.  Occasionally 
large  masses  become  impacted  in  certain 
of  their  vessels  ;  and  occasionally  (in  the 
kidneys  especially),  without  any  cardiac 
disease  whatever,  the  larger  number  of 
the  principal  arteries  of  the  organ  become 
obstructed  by  the  formation  of  firm  fibrin- 
ous adherent  clots  within  them.  The 
consequences  of  obstruction  of  the  arteries 
of  the  organs  just  enumerated  are  not 
very  dissimilar  from  pyiiemic  affections  of 
the  same  organs  ;  they  may  consist  in  all 
(but  more  especially  in  the  heart  and  kid- 
neys) of  minute  abscesses,  about  as  large 
perhaps  as  pins'  heads,  or  of  minute  ab- 
scess-like points,  in  which  the  puriform 
matter  is  composed  of  more  disintegrated 
material ;  they  may  consist  also  in  all 
(but  more  particularly  in  the  spleen,  kid- 
neys, and  liver),  of  so-called  "fibrinous 
blocks."  These  vary  in  size,  but  are  often 
very  large — a  cubic  inch  or  so  in  bulk. 
They  present,  for  the  most  part,  well-de- 
fined limits,  vary  between  a  pale  buff 
color  and  a  deep  brick-red  hue,  and  ap- 
pear to  consist  essentially  of  the  normal 
tissues  infiltrated  with  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  blood.  The  pathological  phe- 
nomena here  described  are  very  frequently 
observed,  but  the  symptoms  to  which 
they  give  rise  are  not  very  obvious. 

Ohstruction  of  Arteries  of  Brain. — Far 
more  important  than  the  obstructions 
which  have  just  been  considered  are  the 
obstructions  which,  as  Dr.  Kirkes  origin- 
ally showed,  take  place  occasionally  in 
the  arteries  of  the  brain.  The  obstruc- 
tions here  are,  without  doubt,  frequently 
embolic,  and  take  place  distinctly  in  the 
course  both  of  chronic  diseases  of  the 
aortic  or  mitral  valves,  and  of  acute  in- 
flammatory attacks  of  these  parts.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  embolic  fragment  is  al- 
most invariably  discovered  in  one  or  other 
of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries,  or  their 
branches — according  to  Dr.  Kirkes,  most 
commonly  in  the  artery  of  the  right  side. 
But  the  obstruction  also  frequently  takes 
place  wholly  independently  of  heart  dis- 
ease, and  without  any  possible  source  of 
Embolia,  and  is  clearly  then  due  to  Throm- 
bosis of  the  affected  vessel.  Such  Thrombo- 
sis may  occur  in  any  of  the  arteries  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  we  have  seen  a  case 
in  which  the  cerebral  portions  of  both  in- 
ternal carotids  and  the  basilar  arterj'  be- 
came thus  successively  obstruoted.  The 
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cn'ccts  of  obstruction  of  arteries  on  tiie  \ 
portions  of  braiii-siibstance  to  which  the 
olwtructcHl  arteries  K;ad  consist,  in  the 
lirst  place,  of  patchy  con<j;estion,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  of  marked  soi'tening,  at- 
tended with  yellowish,  or  slightly  green- 
ish discoloration,  and  the  appearance  of 
mnnerous  conii)ound  granular  cells.  Tiic 
allectcd  portions  of  in-ain  arc  usually  small 
and  circumscribed,  but  are  sometimes  ex- 
tensive and  dilfused.  They  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  (in  connection  with  ob- 
struction of  the  middle  cerebral  artery), 
in  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  always  appear  suddenly. 
The  patient  is  seized  with  a  kind  of  "fit," 
sometimes  apparently  epiplectic,  some- 
times syncopic,  but  sometimes  unattended 
with  either  convulsions  or  loss  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  on  emergence  from  this 
sudden  attack  he  is  found  to  be  hcmiple- 
gic.  The  symptoms  which  succeed  arc 
little,  if  at  all,  different  fi'ora  those  which 
attend  on  apoplectic  attacks  ;  they  vary 
in  different  cases,  as  the  latter  vary,  and 
need  not  be  detailed  in  this  place. 

Obstruction  of  Arteries  of  Mttremities. — 
The  arteries  of  the  extremities  become 
occasional!}'  obstructed  by  clot.  Some- 
times no  doubt  these  obstructions  are  em- 
bolic ;  but  far  more  commonly  we  believe 
they  depend  on  arteritis.  In  the  lower 
extremity,  where  this  condition  is  most 
frequently  observed,  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion is  usually,  we  believe,  either  the  fem- 
oral artery  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
origin  of  the  profunda,  or  the  popliteal 
artery.  Occasionally  obstruction  takes 
place  simultaneously  in  the  corresponding 
arteries  of  opposite  limbs.  The  formation 
of  a  plug  is  generally,  perhaps  always, 
u.sliered  in  by  acute  pain  at  the  spot  which 
the  plug  occupies.  This  is  followed  by 
impaired  circulation  in  the  limb  beyond, 
loss  of  pulsation  in  the  distal  portion  of 
artery,  pallor,  coldness,  numbness,  and 
ultimately,  it  may  be,  gangrene.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  however,  the  patient  recovers 
from  the  effect  of  the  occlusion,  as  patients 
recover  from  that  produced  by  the  liga- 
ture of  an  artery. 

Obstruction  of  Pulmonary  Artery. — The 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  the 
recipients  of  all  the  emboli  derived  from 
the  systemic  venous  system.  Embolia, 
therefore,  is  in  them  of  common  occur- 
rence. Thrombosis  also  not  unfrequently 
takes  place  in  them.  The  blocking-up  of 
minute  arterial  twigs  in  pya;mia  leads,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  to  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  lungs  indicative  of  that 
malady.  The  formation  of  clots  in  some 
of  the  arteries,  in  the  course  of  mitral 
and  other  forms  of  obstructive  cardiac 
diseases,  are  constant  accompaniments 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  probably  in 
most  cases  precede  nnd  cause  it.  Occa- 


ND  EMBOLIA. 


sionally  the  impaction  of  a  large  emiiolus 
in  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  or  the  developnjent  therein 
of  a  thrombus,  leads  to  inllanunatory,  and 
oth(;r,  miscliief  of  a  comparatively  large 
portion  of  the  lung,  or  even  of  an  entire 
lobe.  We  liave  seen  such  a  case,  in  which 
a  large  portion  of  lung,  the  main  artery 
of  which  was  oljstructed  by  an  embolus, 
had  become  ])neumonic,  its  terminal  ijron- 
chial  tubes  had  becfjme  destroyed  by  sup- 
puration, and  thus  converted  into  irregu- 
lar cavities,  and  the  investing  pleura  had 
become  inflamed.  The  most  f-erious  cases, 
liowever,  are  those  in  wliich,  either  from 
Thrombosis  or  Embolia,  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  pulmonary  circulation 
becomes  suddenly  arrested,  and  rapid  or 
sudden  death  ensues.  A  good  many  cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded,  and  they  seem 
to  be  comparatively  frequent  among 
puerperal  women,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  them.  Occasionally  no 
doubt  the  transference  of  a  clot  wliich  has 
formed  in  one  of  the  systemic  veins  is  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  obstruction,  either 
by  the  clot  itself  blocking  up  the  pulmo- 
nary trunk,  or  by  serving  as  a  nucleus, 
around  which,  after  its  impaction,  further 
coagulation  takes  place.  Much  more  fre- 
quently, however,  we  believe,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  obstructing  clots  commences, 
and  becomes  comjileted,  in  the  arteries  in 
which  they  are  discovered  after  death. 
And  we  ground  this  belief  on  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases,  where  death  fi-om 
this  kind  of  obstruction  is  unquestionable, 
the  pulmonary  clots  form  an  almost  con- 
tinuous system,  accurately,  or  nearly  ac- 
curately, moulded  to  the  channels  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  adherent  to  them.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  some  at  least  of 
these  eases,  the  deposition  of  clots  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries  must  have  taken  place, 
and  been  completed  to  the  verge  of  almost 
total  obstruction  during  a  period  of  nearly 
perfect  health,  and  that  the  patient's  sud- 
den death  has  been  due  either  to  an  acci- 
dental shifting  of  the  clot,  or  to  the  coag- 
ulation of  the  streamlets  of  blood,  by  the 
persistence  of  the  flow  of  which  between 
the  older  clots  and  the  arterial  walls  life 
had  hitherto  been  maintained.  The  clots 
here  referred  to  commence  sometimes  im- 
mediately above  the  pulmonic  valves, 
sometimes  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  pul- 
monary arter}',  somelimes  separately  in 
each  branch  of  the  artery,  and  are  con- 
tinued more  or  less  imiformly,  and  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  along  their  rami- 
fications. They  possess  all  the  characters 
of  clots  formed  some  while  before  death, 
and  adhere  here  and  there  to  the  arterial 
walls. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  serious 
obstruction  of  the  jiulmonary  artery  arc 
sudden   embarrassment  of  resi)iraliou. 
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ci-eat  dyspnoea,  with  coldness,  and  pallor, 
and  clamminess  of  skin  ;  pallor,  not  livid- 
ity,  of  face;  feebleness,  rapidity  and 
irregularity  of  pulse,  followed  by  death 
sometimes  after  an  interval  ot  several 
days,  sometimes  quite  suddenly.  As  an 
example  of  the  formation  of  clots  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries,  or  rather  of  their 
presence  in  these  arteries,  during  appar- 
ent health,  and  of  sudden  death  resulting 
from  their  presence,  we  may  quote  the 
following  case : — 

A  female  servant,  thirty  years  ot  age, 
was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
under  Dr.  Bristovve's  care,  on  the  18th 
June,  1800,  having  sufiered  from  slight 
symptoms  of  pleuritis  on  the  right  side 
for  about  ten  days.  On  admission  there 
was  distinct  evidence  of  dry  pleurisy  on 
the  affected  side,  but  the  symptoms  soon 
passed  away  ;  the  patient  got  apparently 
well,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  hospital ; 
but  before  she  could  leave  it,^  and  while 
assisting  in  the  wards,  she  was  attacked 
suddenly  with  falntness  and  gasping  for 
breath,  and  iu  a  few  minutes  was  dead. 
Her  death  took  place  seven  days  after 
admission. 

The  body  was  spare,  and  without 
cederaa.    The  pericardium  was  healthy, 
the  heart  of  moderate  size,  with  parietes, 
lining  membrane  and  valves  all  healthy. 
All  the  cavities  contained  dark  fluid 
blood,  without  a  trace  of  coagulum.  The 
right  lung  was  adherent  to  the  parietes 
by  an  exceedingly  delicate,  easy-to-be- 
broken  xlown  membrane.    The  organ  was 
small,  and  its  lower  lobe  partially  col- 
lapsed.    Its  surface  was  studded  with 
irregular,  and  in  some  cases,  large  patches 
of  subserous  hemorrhage.    Its  tissue  was 
crepitant  throughout,  though  less  so  be- 
low than  above.    The  bronchial  tubes 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  mu- 
cus.    The  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  distributed  to  the  organ  were  in 
the  greater  part  of  their  extent  hlled  with 
decolorized  and  slightly  adherent  cylindri- 
cal coagula.   They  commenced,  not  in  the 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  in  the 
division  of  it  leading  to  this  lung,  formed 
casts  of  all  the  primary  branches  of  this 
division,  and  were  prolonged  thence  into 
many  of  the  secondary  and  subsequent 
branches.     The  coagula,  however,  did 


not  in  all  instances  form  parts  of  a  con- 
tinuous system  ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
smaller  branches,  and  in  a  few  the  larger 
branches,  were  occupied  by  coagula  of 
the  same  kind  as,  but  having  no  continu- 
ity with,  those  prolonged  from  the  root  of 
the  lung.  The  clots  were  for  the  most 
part  cylTndrical,  and  accurate  casts  of  the 
vessels  in  which  they  lay  ;  still,  here  and 
there  they  presented  slight  irregularities 
and  enlargements.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  adherent,  though  slightly  so, 
to  the  parietes  ;  but  here  and  there  were 
free,  leaving  passages  between  them  and 
the  arterial  walls  ;  which,  together  with 
the  intervals  entirely  free  from  clot,  were 
filled  with  dark-colored  fluid  blood.  All 
the  clots  presented  a  reticulated  fibrinous 
surface,  and  a  central  black-currant-jelly- 
like axis.  They  had  evidently  formed 
prior  to  death.  The  pulmonary  veins 
were  empty.  The  left  lung  was  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition  as  the  right. 
There  was  no  important  disease  in  any 
other  organ.  The  blood  in  the  systemic 
arteries  and  veins  was  generally  fluid  ; 
but  in  the  left  internal  iliac  vein,  extend- 
ing partly  into  the  common  iliac,  was  a 
cylindrical  coagulum,  not  completely  fill- 
ing the  vessel,  but  adherent  to  it,  and 
presenting  characters  identical  with  those 
of  the  clot  in  the  lung.  Again,  in  the 
left  innominate  vein,  a  mass  of  coagulum 
was  discovered,  completely  blocking  it  up; 
this  was  unadhereut,  and  was  found,  on 
unravelling  it,  to  consist  of  a  branching 
system  of  partly  decolorized  clots,  which 
could  not  have  been  formed  there,  but 
must  have  been  carried  thither  from  some 
of  the  smaller  tributary  vessels. 

The  above  case,  it  may  be  added,  is  not 
adduced  to  prove  that  death  may  take 
place  from  the  formation  of  clots  within 
the  pulmonary  arteries.  For  the  case  is 
one  in  which  there  is  room  for  difierenco 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  source  of  these 
clots.  We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  in 
this  case  the  clots  found  in  the  pulmonary 
arteries  were  formed  in  them  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve it  partly  in  consequence  of  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  clots,  partly  because 
there  is  no  valid  ground  for  disbelieving 
that  such  clots  may  be  deposited  during 
life,  as  well  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  as 
in  the  systemic  veins. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY. 
By  R.  Douglas  Powell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


In  any  systematic  consideration  of  the 
(liseusos  allecting  tlie  pulinonaiy  artery, 
that  vessel  must  be  separated  into  two 
l)ortious,  one  external  to,  and  one  within 
the  lungs.  Disease  of  the  puhnonary 
artery  before  its  distribution  in  the  lungs 
is  so  uncommon  that,  in  practice,  a  mur- 
mur most  audible  over  tlie  region  of  this 
vessel  is  regarded  as  of  hajmic  origin,  or 
this  hypothesis  failing,  as  attributable  to 
some  congenital  defect  about  the  heart,  or 
to  pressure  from  without,  and  it  is  only  by 
this  method  of  exclusion  that  we  force 
ourselves  to  admit  that  the  disease  has  its 
seat  in  the  vessel  itself. 


ATHER03IA. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  atheroma 
and  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  j 
corresponding  affections  of  the  aorta  ;  but  ; 
in  consequence  of  the  pulmonary  vessel 
being  more  deeply  seated,  more  lax  in  its 
capacity,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  direct 
injury  or  effective  strain,  the  results  of 
those  constitutional  influences,  gout,  alco- 
holism, syphilis,  which  lead  to  atheroma, 
are  much  more  rarely  developed.  The 
milder  degrees  of  atheroma— fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  intima — are,  however,  not 
unfrequently  seen  associated  with  those 
heart  and  lung  diseases— mitral  constric- 
tion and  regurgitation,  pulmonary  fibrosis, 
or  emphysema  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart — which  per- 
manently increase  the  tension  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation. 

The  association  of  such  atheromatous 
patches  in  the  pulmonary  artery  with 
those  diseases  which  cause  more  or  less 
persistent  difficulty  in  the  smaller  circula- 
tion, and  which  have  as  their  common 
accompaniment  a  more  or  less  increased 
venosity  of  blood,  is,  as  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Drs.  Wilks  and  Moxon,  a 
strong  argument  against  the  supposition 
that  this  artery  is  protected  from  athe- 
roma by  virtue  of  the  dark  blood  circulat- 
ing through  it.  That  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  not  wholly  insusceptible  to  deeper 
lesions,  however,  is  apparent  from  a  case, 
to  be  presently  cited,  in  which,  under  the 
combined  assaults  of  rheumatism,  alco- 
holism, and  bard  Avork.  with  a  very  strong 
suspicion  of  syphilis,  this  vessel,  in  com- 


mon with  the  aorta,  became  affected  with 
atheromatous  disea.se  resulting  in  loss  of 
substance.  Dr.  Hope'  refers  to  a  case  in 
whicii  the  vessel  was  dilated  and  rigidly 
ossified,  even  l)eyond  its  primary  divis- 
ions in  the  lungs. 

Symii'OMS. — No  fij'mptoms  liave  hither- 
to been  traced  as  referable  to  atheroma 
of  the  pulmonary  artery. 


Dilatation.  Aneurism. 

Under  circumstances  of  great  pressure 
within  the  pulmonary  circulation,  as  in 
cases  of  marked  narrowing  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  with  great  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  heart,  a  certain  general  enlargement 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  take  place. 
Dr.  Sydney  Coupland  has  recorded  the 
case  of  a  naval  pensioner,  aged  75,  in 
whom  there  was  an  extreme  degree  of 
this  general  dilatation  of  the  artery  and 
its  branches.     In  this  case  the  main 
trunk  was  found  dilated  to  a  circumfer- 
ence of  6^  inches,  the  valves  being  incom- 
petent and  the  walls  of  the  artery  greatly 
thinned.    There  was  in  this  case  great 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart,  marked  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
and  patchy  superficial  atheroma  of  the 
intra -pulmonary   branches.  Although 
some  degree  of  patency  of  the  foramen 
ovale  was  also  present.  Dr.  Coupland  re- 
garded the  emphysema  as  the  real  cause 
of  the  general  dilatation  of  the  vessel.* 
Dr.  Conway  Evans,  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions  for  1866,  describes  a  case  in 
which  there  was  both  general  dilatation 
of  the  artery  and  hypertrophic  thickening 
of  its  walls,  with  atheroma  of  the  internal 
coat,  associated  Avith  a  contracted  mitral 
orifice.    Dr.  Evans  refers  to  other  similar 
cases,  recorded  by  Drs.  Quain,  Peacock, 
and  Bristowe,  in  all  of  wiiich,  as  in  the 
case  he  describes,  marked  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle  was  present. 

No  case  of  aneurism  of  the  main  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  arterv  is  referred  to  in 
Dr.  Peacock's  index  to  the  Pathological 
Transactions,  for  vols.  xvi.  to  xxv.  inclu- 
sive ;  and  Mr.  Erichsen,  in  his  selected 


1  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  4th  edit.  p.  394, 
1849. 

2  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi.  1875. 
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observations  on  aneurism,  only  refers  to 
one  case,  described  by  Ambrose  Pare,  lu 
which  there  was  aneunsmal  dilatation 
and  ossitication  of  this  vessel,  from  rup- 
ture of  which  the  patient  died  suddenly. 
Dr  Crisp  had  met  with  no  recorded  case.' 


Nabrowing  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery. 

Etiology.— Constriction  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  most  commonly  situated 
at  its  commencement,  and  is  generally  a 
congenital  disease,  associated  with  other 
congenital  malformations  of  the  heart, 
especially  with  imperfect  septum  ventri- 
culorum  and  patent  foramen  ovale  and 
ductus  Botalli  (Lebert).^  Midocarditis 
aflccting  the  pulmonary  valves  and  caus- 
iuo-  them  to  adhere  by  their  margins,  and 
so°as  partly  to  close  the  orifice,  or  myo- 
carditis, leading  to  constriction  at  the 
conus  arteriosus,  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery :  and  these  causes  come  into  action 
before  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  intra- 
uterine life. 

Symptoms  :  Diagnosis.— Dyspnoea  and 
cyanosis  becoming  obvious  as  soon  as  the 
infant  commenc:es  active  movements,  with 
the  physical  signs  of  great  hypertrophy  of 
the  risht  side  of  the  heart  and  a  systolic 
murm^ur  heard  over  the  pulmonary  carti- 
lage and  conducted  upwards  and  to  the 
left,  are  the  principal  points  to  be.  ob- 
served in  the  diagnosis  of  this  malady.  A 
more  full  consideration  of  its  clinical  and 
pathological  features  will  be  found  in  the 
section  on  congenital  diseases  of  the 
heart. 

Xarrowing  of  the  pulmonary  artery  be- 
yond the  valves  is,  like  other  diseases 
affecting  this  vessel,  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  most  common  cause  of  such  local 
diminution  of  calibre  is  compression  by  a 
tumor,  either  aneurisraal  or  from  medias- 
tinal growth,  or  possibly  consisting  of 
enlarged  bronchial  glands. 

As  the  following  case  well  illustrates 
the  principal  symptoms  of  compression  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  also  presents 
other  features  of  interest,  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  relate  it  here. 

T.  D.,  aged  38,  a  fireman  in  a  pottery 
manufactory,  came  under  my  observation  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  in  October,  1874. 
He  was  in  his  work  exposed  to  great  changes 
of  temperature,  sometimes  working  at  a  tem- 
perature of  200°  or  more,  and  also  to  pigment 
fumes  and  coal-dust,  etc.  To  these  causes  he 
attributed  a  constant  congli  from  which  he 


1  Diseases  of  the  Bloodvessels,  1847. 

2  Vide  Clinical  Lecture,  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  January,  1870. 


had  suflferod  for  some  time.  He  stated  that 
ho  often  had  to  lift  lieavy  weights,  as  much 
as  2  cwt.,  which  lie  would  carry  in  his  arms 
supported  against  the  lower  chest.  No  dis- 
tinct history  of  syphilis  was  elicited  ;  three 
cliildren  were  living  out  of  a  family  of  nine. 
Patient  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fe- 
ver in  1856  which  lasted  seventeen  weeks, 
but  had  since  then  continued  his  work  with- 
out difficulty  up  to  six  weeks  previous  to  his 
attendance  at  the  hospital.  He  had  only  for 
two  weeks  been  quite  disabled  from  work,  on 
account  of  palpitation  and  breathlessness. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  a  month 
before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  where 
he  continued  under  my  care  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  Dr.  Silver.    The  patient  was  a 
short,  stout  man,  with  a  somewhat  bloated 
face,  of  a  dusky  pallid  hue,  with  decided 
lividity  of  lips.    On  exposing  the  chest  an 
enlarged  vein  was  observed  coursing  from 
the  left  shoulder  along  the  second  intercostal 
space  to  the  sternum,  the  veins  generally  of 
the  neck  were  full,  and  the  carotids  throbbed 
visibly.     Pupils   and  pulses   equal.  The 
chest  was  expanded.    The  heart's  apex  beat 
at  the  sixth  rib  one  inch  outside  nipple  line, 
and,  as  indicated  by  shading  in  the  diagram, 
the  cardiac  impulse  was  diffused  from  this 
point  below  the  nipple  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  above  the  nipple  to  the  second  cartilage. 
Over  a  circular  space  b,  having  its  centre  at 
the  third  cartilage  close  to  the  sterniim,  and 
extending  to  the  cartilage  above  and  below, 
an  impulse  was  felt  synchronous  with  the 
apex-beat  but  more  prolonged  and  attended 
by  a  marked  thrill.    Immediately  succeeding 
this  a  second  short  impulse  or  shock  coin- 
cided with  the  second  sound  of  the  heart. 
At  the  2d,  mid-sternum,  a,  the  systolic  im- 
pulse was  slight,  without  thrill,  and  the 
diastoUc  shock  more  faint.    The  superficial 
cardiac  dulness  was  bounded,  as  indicated  in 
the  diagram,  by  a  line  extending  from  the 
second  left  cartilage  near  the  sternum  to  the 
apex  beat,  and  skirting  the  region  of  thrill 
and  the  left  nipple.    To  the  right  the  area  of 
dulness  reached  half  way  to  the  right  nipple 
at  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib.    A  systolic 
rough  bruit  was  heard  most  loudly  over  the 
region  of  thrill,  b,  and  was  succeeded  by  _a 
second  sound  so  accentuated  as  to  communi- 
cate a  shock  to  the  ear.    The  blowing  mur- 
mur was  loud  also  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
with  marked   accentuation  of  th«  second 
sound,  and  (?)  a  very  slight  dlastobc  bruit. 
Sibilant  rfiles  were  heard  over  the  chest ;  at 
the  left  posterior  base  there  was  some  dulness 
extending  round  to  the  lower  axilla  with 
weakened  respiration  and  suborepitant  rale. 
The  systolic  bruit  was  more  audible  at  the 
left  than  the  right  suprascapular  region. 

The  legs  were  oedematous,  the  liver  en- 
larged, and  the  abdomen  somewhat  full, 
though  not  containing  any  considerable 
amount  of  fluid. 

This  patient  continued  under  observation 
in  the  hospital  until  liis  death  in  December. 
Increasing  dyspna>a  with  severe  paroxysms, 
marked  cyanosis,  and  extreme  anasarca  of 
the  abdominal  walls  and  lower  extremities 
without  much  increase  in  the  amount  of  fluid 
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in  the  poritonoum,  ooduma  of  tho  lungs,  in- 
croas(!(l  coiigufition  of  tlio  veins  of  Uic  liciul 
and  iiHck,  witli  Monio  ru^urgitatiun  thruugli 
till!  jugiiliir.s,  weru  tho  |irin(.'i])al  signs  of  in- 
gravcrtciiig  iliscaso.  Tlii!  piiysical  nigns  about 
tiio  heart  (lid  not  nialcrially  cliaiigi!.  Tiio 
])atii-nl  linoanio  intmiscly  cyanotic  sliortly 
bi'l"or(;  (hNatli. 

Bo.'ii'iiig  in  mind  tlio  oxtromo  rarity  of 
auourisiu  allbcting  tin;  ninin  pulmonary  ar- 


Fig.  134. 


tery,  yet  having  regard  to  the  signs  of  aneu- 
rism present,  and  to  the  evidence  also,  in  the 
marked  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle,  of  obstruction  at  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  pressing  upon  and  narrowing  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  inevitable.  From  the  po- 
sition of  the  dulness  and  thrill,  and  from  the 
absence  of  any  regurgitant  murmur,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  aneurism  must  be  projecting 
forwards  from  the  third  portion  of  the  arch. 
This,  however,  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

At  the  autopsy  an  aneurismal  pouch  was 
found  arising  from  the  aorta  a  little  above  the 
valves,  extending  behind  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery so  as  to  project  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
beyond  it,  coming  in  contact  with  the  left 
auricular  appendix.  This  aneurism  was 
found  to  have  opened  into  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  left  ventricle  was  greatly  hyper- 
trophied,  the  aorta  atheromatous  throughout, 
and  from  its  inner  surl'ace  several  shallow 
pouches  extended,  each  presenting  a  thick- 
ened margin. 

The  right  ventricle  was  much  dilated  and 
hypertrophied,  the  pulmonary  valves  being 
natural.  An  oval  well-defined  aperture  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  was  found  at  the  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  left  and  posterior  valves.  Tho 
vessel  was  somewliat  stretched  around  the 
aperture  and  pouche/1  inwards.  Above  tho 
anterior  valve  at  the  same  level  was  found  a 
depressed  smooth  surface  of  irregular  outline, 
having  a  raised,  hard,  puckered  margin. 


The  left  ventricle  was  greatly  hypertrophied. 
Tlie  aorta  was  siigiitly  contracted  at  its  ori- 
Hcft,  but  immediately  beyond  the  valves, 
which  were  bealtiiy,  it  was  dilated,  and  from 
the  left  side  a  wide-nioutlied  poucli  extended 
beliind  tli(;  iiuimonaiy  artery,  so  as  to  jjro- 
j(!ct  f(jr  tliree-quartijrs  of  an  incli  beyond  it  in 
contact  witli  tiie  left  auricular  appendix. 
Several  shallow  secondary  pouches  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  one 
projecting  into  the  calibre  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  ami  anotlier  having  given  way  into 
it,  forming  tlio  apfirture  above  described. 
The  liver  showed  lesions  referable  to  drink 
and  perhaps  to  syphilis. 

Tlii8  case  is  of  patliological  interest  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  an  exaniijle  of  a  rare  dis- 
ease— atiieromatouH  erosion  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Clinically,  the  symptoms 
and  signs  were  principally  tliose  of  stenosis 
of  the  puhnonary  artery  and  aneurism  of 
the  aorta. 

In  this  case  the  most  important  signs 
and  syniptoms  were  those  most  character- 
istic of  constriction  of  tlie  puhnonary 
artery  beyond  the  valves.  The  systolic 
bruit  most  intense  over  the  puhnonary 
cartilages,  and  here  accompanied  by  sys- 
tolic impulse  and  thrill  with  great  accent- 
uation of  the  second  sound,  were  signs 
attributal>le  to  aortic  aneurism ;  but  the 
marked  evidence  of  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation of  the  right  "heart,  the  general 
venous  engorgement  with  regurgitation 
through  the  veins  in  the  neck  and  gener.al 
dropsy,  pointed  to  an  obstruction  to  the 
exit  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle.  In 
simpler  cases  the  systolic  murmur  is  char- 
acterized as  pulmonary  by  its  being  con- 
ducted upwards  and  to  the  left,  or  to  the 
left  interscapular  region.  Accentuation 
of  the  second  sound  is  insisted  upon  by 
Professor  Quincke'  as  of  importance  in 
distinguishing  constriction  of  the  vessel 
beyond  the.  valves  from  stenosis  at  or 
within  the  ventricular  orifice  when  the 
second  sound  is  obscured.  There  may  be 
dilatation  of  the  vessel  above  the  point  of 
constriction. 

Dr.  Peacock''  in  a  tabulated  collection 
of  thirty-three  cases  of  aortic  aneurism 
opening  into  the  heart  or  great  vessel  in- 
cludes fifteen  cases  in  which  the  com- 
munication was  with  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery. The  aortic  aneurisms  in  those  cases 
arose  with  one  exception  from  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  and  in  most  instances  immedi- 
ately above  the  valves  ;  the  perforation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  took  place,  with 
two  exceptions,  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  valves.  In  two  instances  the  ves- 
sel was  perforated  below  its  bifurcation. 

These  cases  suffice  to  shoAV  that  aortic 
aneurism  is  the  most  common  cause  of 


1  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia,  vol.  vi.  Diseases 
of  the  Bloodvessels. 

2  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xix.  p.  126, 
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pressure  upon  the  pulmonarj^  arter^^  The 
degree  of  pressure  from  this  cause  must 
van'  infinitely,  and  tlie  cases  must  differ 
correspondingly  in  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  aneurism 
and  to  the  compression  of  the  pulmonary 
vessel.  In  the  case  above  related  the 
rupture  of  the  aneurism  only  accelerated 
by  a  few  hours  the  death  of  the  patient, 
which  was  rapidly  approaching,  from 
symptoms  referable  to  dilated  right  heart 
and  obstructed  venous  circulation. 


Murmur  Over  the  Pulmonary 
Artery. 

A  pulmonary  murmur  systolic  in  time, 
soft  in  quality,  and  of  medium  or  low 
pitch,  is  commonly  heard  over  the  second 
and  third  left  cartilages  close  to  the  ster- 
num without  there  being  reason  to  sus- 
pect any  disease  of  the  vessel.  This 
murmur  is  very  local — not  conducted  in 
au}'  direction.  It  is  heard  most  frequently 
in  young  women  and  children,  being  then 
associated  with  arterial  bruits  in  the  neck, 
and  with  the  venous  hum  audible  over 
the  jugulars  (more  especially  over  the 
right  jugular,  in  which  vessel  a  thrill  may 
coinmonly  be  felt).  Whatever  the  exact 
mechanism  of  the  murmur  may  be  anae- 
mia is  its  most  common  cause.  The  pul- 
monary artery  at  its  commencement  is 
very  superficial,  and  it  is  readily  conceiv- 
able how  the  rush  of  a  thin  watery 
blood  through  an  orifice  so  close  under 
the  ear  should  cause  an  appreciable  sound. 
In  children,  and  even  in  adults  whose 
cartilages  are  tolerably  resilient,  the  mur- 
mur may  be  produced  or  much  intensified 
by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  ;  and  it 
may  be  removed  by  such  full  inspiration 
as  lifts  the  cartilages  and  ribs  from  press- 
ing upon  the  vessel. 

In  extreme  anaemia  murmurs  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  heard  all  over  the 
cardiac  region,  being  generated  at  the 
several  orifices  of  the  heart. 

In  cases  of  retracted  left  lung  from  old- 
standing  disease  a  murmur  is  freqviently 
audible  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  prob- 
ably induced  by  the  flattening  of  the  chest 
wall  bringing  the  cartilages  in  contact 
with  the  vessels.  The  te'nsion  of  blood 
within  the  artery  is  always  increased  in 
these  cases,  as  sliown  by  the  accentuation 
of  the  second  sound,  and  sometimes  in 
marked  cases  of  fibrosis  of  the  lung  the 
division  of  the  artery  as  it  enters  the 
affected  organ  is  positively  constricted 
and  wrinkled.  In  other  cases  an  enlarged 
and  hardened  gland  will  intrude  upon  the 
calibre  of  the  vessel  as  it  enters  the  lung. 
In  displacement  of  heart  from  fluid  effu- 
sions or  other  causes  a  systolic  murmur 
may  be  heard  over  the  pulmonary  artery. 


Pulmonary  Artery  within  thb 
Lung. 

Altliough  disease  of  the  main  trunk  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  exceedingly  rare, 
atheroma  and  even  aneurism  of  its 
branches  within  the  lung  arc  frequently 
met  with,  but  only,  with  equally  rare  ex- 
ceptions, in  cases  of  disease  disorganizing 
the  lung,  uncovering  its  vessels,  and  in- 
volving their  walls  in  its  destructive  pro- 
cesses. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  excavation  of  the 
lung  in  phthisis  that  thickenings,  ero- 
sions, dilatations  or  actual  aneurism  of 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
most  commonly  met  with.  We  have  at 
once  under  these  conditions  the  three 
most  important  determining  causes  of 
atheroma  and  aneurism,  viz. :  increased 
blood  p7-essure,  on  account  of  the  many 
vessels  which  are  occluded,  local  loss  of 
support  from  breaking  down  of  the  tissues 
around,  and  softening  of  ike  arterial  wall 
by  inflannnatory  changes,  also  quite  of  a 
local  character. 

In  aciite  ulcerative  destruction  of  the 
lung  such  vessels  as  do  not  become  oc- 
cluded in  good  time  are  apt  to  become 
softened  or  eroded,  and,  Ijy  their  rupture, 
to  give  rise  to  copious  and  sometimes  fatal 
hemorrhage.  In  cases  in  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  lung  is  less  acute  and 
violent,  cavities  form  with  more  or  less 
trabeculated  walls,  the  trabeculse  con- 
sisting partly  of  bronchi,  but  chiefly  of 
vessels  surrounded  by  a  certain  thickness 
of  condensed  tissue.  These  vessels  are  as 
a  rule  occluded,  but  exceptions  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  We  frequently  find  in 
chronic  cavities  a  large  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  which  is  quite  patent,  oc- 
cupying a  trabecula,  or  coursing  along  the 
wall  of  a  cavity  immediately  beneath  the 
limiting  membrane.  Such  vessels,  miss- 
ing their  wonted  support  on  the  cavity 
side,  become  strained  by  the  blood-pres- 
sure. At  first  the  arterial  wall  thickens, 
— not  from  hypertrophy,  as  Dr.  Hasmus- 
sen  has  suggested,'  for  the  thickening  is 
limited  to  the  side  exposed,  and  has  a 
uniform  smooth  section  in  which  nothing 
but  a  commingling  of  connective  tissue 
elements  affecting  "the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall  and  obscuring  all  distinctions  be- 
tween the  coats  can  be  seen.  It  is  evi- 
dently an  inflammatory  process  of  the 
nature  of  endarteritis  which  affects  these 
vessels,  and  although  the  thickening  ap- 
pears hard  and  fibroid,  it  nevertheless 
yields  before  the  constant  blood-pressure, 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  commencing  to 
dilate  at  this  point.    Dilatation  goes  on 


'  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  paper  translated  by 
Dr.  Moore,  vol.  xiv. 
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in  the  usual  way  of  aneurism,  tlie  oi  i^in- 
ttlly  tliicki'Ucd  ciial  lliiiiiiiiig  as  itlK'couies  , 
spread  out  i)ulbr(i  the  iuereasin<jf  iiitru-  i 
sion  of  hlooil,  until  it  forms  a  hrittle,  soft, 
papery  layer  which  cannot  he  reco<;nize(l 
from  a  li^jrinous  lamina.  Thus  a  most 
typical  sacculated  aneurism  may  form, 
jjrojectiny  into  a  (.'avity  more  or  less  oceu- 
l)ii  (l  by  laminated  librin,  and  whif:li  may 
ruj)tun^  at  any  period  of  its  i'ormalion. 

Tiie  more  chronic  the  cavity  the  more 
suitable  the  conditions  for  the  formation 
of  a  sacculated  aneurism. 

In  chronic  cavities  which  have  from  ex- 
posure to  some  evil  induences  become  in- 
llanied  or  ulcerous,  vessels  indjedded  in 
the  walls,  or  occupying  trabeculse  are 
rapidly  laid  bare,  and  may  either  become 
perforated  or  may  dilate  into  irregularly 
shaped  fusiform  aneurisms.  An  attempt 
(often  successful)  at  occluding  such  ves- 
sels may  frequently  be  observed  in  the 
formation  of  a  firm  oat-shaped  coagulum 
which  is  attached  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  arteiy  corresponding  with  the  point 
of  exposure.  This  plug  may  gradually 
enlarge  and  close  the  vessel. 

There  arc  some  specimens  in  the 
Brompton  Hospital  Museum,  showing 
sacculated  aneurisms  projecting  into  and 
occupying  bronchial  dilatations. 

Etiology.  —  The  etiology  of  these 
aneurisms  is  included  in  their  pathology. 
They  are  of  strictly  local  origin,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  constitutional  conditions 
influence  their  production. 

Age  and  Sex. — These  conditions  also 
only  affect  the  occurrence  of  aneurism 
according  as  they  influence  the  pulmonary 
disease.  In  fifteen  cases  which  I  have 
tabulated'  the  ages  of  the  patients  varied 
from  fourteen  to  forty.  I  have  since, 
however,  met  with  a  case  of  fatal  hajmop- 
tysis  in  an  infant  seven  months  old,  from 
erosion  of  a  dilated  pulmonary  vessel  in  a 
cavity.'^  Three  of  tlie  above  cases  were 
females  and  the  rest  males  :  the  infant 


'  On  the  Pathology  of  Fatal  Haemoptysis. 
Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.  1871. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  XXV.  Dr.  Fagge  has  since  re- 
ported a  case  similar  to  aneurism  occurring 
in  a  female  child  aged  2|  years.  Ibid.  vol. 
xxviii. 


just  alluded  to,  however,  was  a  female, 
and  probably  the  prc])onderance  of  males 
in  so  small  a  nundjer  is  of  accidental 
occurrence. 

Symptoms  and  Signs,— Copious  hije- 
nioj)tysis,  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
occurring  in  a  case  in  which  there  is  ex- 
cavation of  the  lung,  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic symptom  oi'  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurism,  or  a  large  vessel,  within  the 
lungs.  The  first  gush  of  blood  is  of  a 
dark  venous  color  but  quite  pure  and 
unmixed.  No  other  sym])tom  or  sign 
indicates  the  presence;  of  these  lesions  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  save  in  exceptional 
cases.  In  one  case  that  fell  under  the 
notice  of  the  author  but  a  few  hours 
before' death,  a  very  ])eculiar  interrupted 
form  of  amphoric  breathing  was  explained 
post  mortem  by  a  small  aneurism  project- 
ing into  the  chief  bronchus  at  its  point  of 
communication  with  a  large  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — This  can  be  made  with 
tolerable  certainty  from  the  character  of 
the  haemoptysis,  as  above  explained. 
The  more  chronic  and  quiescent  the 
cavity  the  more  likely  is  sudden  hseniop- 
tysis  to  be  derived  from  this  source. 
Sometimes  the  excavation  containing 
an  aneurism  is  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions. 

Prognosis. — Always  of  course  very 
grave,  but  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal. 
Cases  of  the  most  profuse  and  oft-re- 
peated hsemoptysis  sometimes  completely 
recover. 

Treatment. — Absolute  and  pro- 
longed rest  with  full  doses  of  ergot  give 
the  best  results.  A  very  nice  discrimina- 
tion is  needed  in  the  management  of 
these  cases,  especially  as  regards  stimu- 
lants. It  is  at  the  moment  of  Hunting 
that  the  best  opportunity  of  coagulation 
occurs,  and  one  must  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  restore  the  force  of  the  circulation. 
These  patients,  too,  often  recover  and 
make  blood  very  rapidly,  and  then  are 
apt  to  get  a  return  of  their  haemoptysis. 
A  restriction  of  diet,  especially  as  regards 
butcher's  meat,  is  often  useful,  and  no 
stimulants  should  be  allowed. 
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01^  DISEASES  OF  THE  COEONARY  ARTEEIES. 
By  R.  Douglas  Powell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


The  coronary  arteries  may  be  affected 
with  any  of  those  lesions— atheroma, 
fotty  degeneration,  calcification,  occlu- 
sion, dilatation,  or  aneurism— to  which 
other  similar  vessels  are  liable  :  and,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  like  vessels  goin^  to 
important  parts,  the  phenomena  indica- 
tive of  disease  at",  all  referable  to  dam- 
a<?ed  nutrition  and  disordered  functions 
of  the  organ,  in  the  present  instance  the 
heart,  to  which  the  vessels  are  distri- 
buted. The  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the 
coronary  vessels  is  therefore  a  pathologi- 
cal inference  which  is  helped  by  no  symp- 
toms directly  attributable  to  alteration  in 
them.  Extensive  disease  may  exist 
without  giving  rise  to  any  suspicious 
signs  ;  indeed  a  moment's  consideration 
of  the  conditions  of  the  coronary  circula- 
tion suffices  to  enable  us  to  see  that  they 
may  be  varied  or  interfered  with  inde- 
pendently of  disease  affecting  the  vessels 
themselves. 

The  coronary  arteries  are,  unlike  other 
systemic  vessels,  filled  at  the  moment  of 
cardiac  relaxation  by  the  systole  of  the 
aorta  forcing  the  blood  back  upon  the 
closed  aortic  valves.  If  the  aortic  valves 
be  damaged  so  as  to  admit  of  free  regur- 
gitation, the  pressure  of  blood  in  the 
coronary  arteries  is  thereby  more  or  less 
diminished,  and  the  vigor  of  the  circula- 
tion through  them  lessened.  Again, 
atheromatous  disease  of  the  aorta  at  its 
origin  not  unfrequently  leads  to  almost 
complete  closure  of  the  coronary  vessels 
at  their  commencement.  Other  morbid 
conditions,  such  as  an  undue  rigidity  of 
the  aorta  or  aneurism  affecting  it  may  by 
interfering  with  the  rebound  or  systole  of 
the  vessel  materially  influence  the  coro- 
nary circulation.  Hence  those  disease- 
phenomena,  such  as  angina,  or  irregular 
or  failing  heart's  action  with  syncopal 
attacks  which,  when  no  more  definite 
physical  signs  are  present,  are  regarded 
as  being  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  its  vessels,  may  equally  be  due  to 
disorder  or  derangement  of  the  circulation 
through  tiie  vessels  arising  from  some  one 
of  several  other  causes. 

Atheroma,  calcification. — Angina 
pecUms  is  frequently  connected  with  cal- 
cification of  the  coronary  arteries,  but  by 
no  means  necessarily  so.    Of  three  of  the 


most  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  angina  ever 
recorded,  viz.,  those  related  by  Dr. 
Latham,'  in  only  one  was  disease  of 
these  vessels  present  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Dr.  Dickinson,  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the  Pathological  Trans- 
actions, calls  attention  to  occlusion  of  the 
coronary  arteries  at  their  commencement 
as  a  cause  of  angina.  He  relates  three 
cases  in  which  "soft  atheroma  spread- 
ing under  the  lining  of  the  aorta"  had 
caused  great  narrowing  or  complete 
closure  of  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  which 
were  otherwise  quite  healthy.  The  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  heart  was  in  each 
case  slightly  fatty  but  not  atrophied.  A 
similar  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Spenser 
Watson  in  vol.  xix.  of  the  same  Society's 
Transactions.  Professor  Gardiner  has 
more  fully  treated  of  this  subject  else- 
where in  this  System  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Quain'^  has  shown  in  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  true  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  the  faulty  nutrition  is  traceable 
to  diseased  vessels. 

Thrombosis. — Dr.  Haydeu'  refers  to 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  thrombosis 
affecting  the  coronary  vessels  as  a  cause 
of  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
In  a  case  of  Dr.  Quain's,''  in  which  the 
aorta  was  dilated,  the  left  coronary  artery 
was  found  to  be  completely  obliterated  at 
the  first  part  of  its  course  and  occupied 
for  an  inch  further  by  an  adherent  clot, 
apparently  the  result  of  thrombosis.  In 
this  case  great  cardiac  agony  was  experi- 
enced by  the  patient,  only  relieved  by 
sedatives  for  two  months  before  death  ; 
there  was  however  only  a  slight  amount 
of  fatty  degeneration  present. 

Aneurism.— Aneurism,  of  the  coronary 
artery  has  been  met  with  as  a  "museum 
curiosity"  in  several  instances.  Dr.  Gee 
records  a  remarkable  case  in  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vii.,  in 
which  three  aneurisms  were  found  upon 
these  arteries  in  a  boy  aged  seven  years, 
who  had  died  with  scarlatinal  dropsy, 
pneumonia  and  meningitis.    In  the  St. 


'  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  New.  Syd.  Soo. 
Edit.  p.  450  et  seq. 

2  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii. 

'  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  1017. 

*  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  57. 
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Thomas's  Museum  Catalogue'  a  specimen 
is  (lesL-ribed  siiowiiig  uiKHirisiuiil  dihila- 
tioiiH  along  tiid  course  of  liie  coronary 
arteries  varying  in  size  from  tiiat  of  a 
pea  downwards,  sacculated,  some  empty, 
otiiers  completely  (illed  by  adherent  bulf- 
colored  clot.  The  heart  was  removed 
from  a  man  aged  •22,  wlio  had  died  of  pul- 
monary apoplexy  and  liemorriiage  into 


the  kidneys,  and  wlio  therefore  was  pre- 
snmaijly  the  subject  of  general  arterial 
disease. 

The  materials  are  not  at  present  avail- 
aljle  for  any  further  clinical  consideration 
of  diseases  of  the  coronary  arteries.  In 
minute  anatomy  these  diseases  present  no 
peculiarities. 


[HEMOPHILIA. 


By  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.D. 


Tuis  is  often  designated  as  the  hemor- 
rhuyic  diathesis.  Its  characteristic  is,  a 
tendency  to  spontaneous  hemorrhages 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  dis- 
position to  bleed  copiously,  or  for  a  long 
time,  from  very  slight  wounds.  Lancing 
the  gums,  for  instance,  in  a  hemophilic 
child,  may  be  followed  by  a  serious  flow 
of  blood,  hard  to  arrest.  Later  in  life, 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  may  endanger 
life  in  the  same  way. 

In  married  women,  who  are  "  bleeders," 
coitus  may  be  followed  by  hemorrhage 
from  the  vagina  ;  and,  during  lactation, 
the  nipples  have  been  known  to  bleed  at 
the  time  of  suction.  Ecchymoses,  in  such 
persons,  take  place  upon  occasion  of  the 
slightest  bruises.  Sometimes  purpuric 
vesicles  form  upon  the  skin,  which  burst, 
discharging  blood.  Epistaxis  is  common 
in  those  who  suffer  from  Hsemophilia,  and 
may  be  fatal  in  spite  of  treatment.  The 
most  trifling  surgical  operations  are  dan- 
gerous to  such  persons.  A  well-known 
clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  years 
ago,  lost  his  life  by  hemorrhage  following 
the  excision  of  a  small  wen,  no  larger  than 
an  olive,  from  his  side. 

Plajmophilia  is  usually  hereditari/.  Sev- 
eral children  of  a  parent  so  affected  may 
exhibit  the  diathesis  ;  although  it  is  not 
rare  for  some  of  them  to  escape.  A 
mother  belonging  to  a  hajmophilic  family 
may  herself  be  free  from  the  tendency, 
which  reappears  in  her  offspring. 

It  is  a  common  statement  with  authors, 
that  women  are  much  less  subject  to 
Hfcmophilia  than  men ;  and  that,  in 
members  of  "bleeding"  families,  preg- 
nancy is  not  especially  liable  to  dangerous 
hemorrhages.  This  last  statement  is  of 
doubtful  accuracy.  Investigations  by  two 

I  Vol.  iii.  No.  81. 


German  pathologists,  Bbrner'  and  Keh- 
rer^,  have  brought  to  light  facts  showing 
that  very  dangerous  jjosi  pa'rtwr/i  hemor- 
rhages do  occur  in  women  of  such  fami- 
lies ;  and  that  such  a  hereditary  proclivity 
probably  accounts  for  many  deaths  by 
uterine  hemorrhage,  for  which  some  other 
explanation  has  been  accepted.  Dr. 
Bbrner  believes  that  i-eproductive  activity 
intensifies  the  hsemophilic  predisposition, 
which,  before  puberty,  may  have  been 
latent.  Menstruation,  however,  in  such 
persons,  is  not  apt  to  deviate  greatly  from 
the  conditions  belonging  to  health.  Some- 
times menorrhagia  occurs,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  vicarious  hemorrhagic  discharges. 
Abortion  is  not  frequent  in  ha;mophilic 
subjects ;  but,  when  it  takes  place,  it  is 
always  dangerous,  and  often  latal,  from 
profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  climacteric  period,  in  htemophilic 
women,  is  sometimes  attended  by  A'iolent 
menorrhagia  ;  in  other  instances  the  ces- 
sation of  the  menses  is  delayed  to  a  late 
period  of  life. 

Immermann"  asserts,  on  the  basis  of 
statistics,  that  Haniiophilia  is  more  com- 
mon in  Germany  than  elsewhere  in 
Europe  ;  next,  in  Great  Britain  ;  then, 
successively,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, North  America,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Eussia,  and  Poland.  "More 
rare  in  France,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Greece,  or  Turkey.  Such  a  negation, 
iiowever,  of  knowledge  concerning  its  oc- 
currence may  perhaps  be  ex]ilained  by  its 
having  been,  so  far,  overlooked  in  some 
countries,  from  the  attention  of  the  pro- 

['  Wiener  Medicinisclie  Woclienschrift, 
Aug.  17  to  Sept.  21,  1878.] 

Arcliiv  fiir  Gynakologie,  Band  x.] 
Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xvii.j 
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fession  not  bavins;  been  specially  called  to 
it  Innnermann  also  states  tbat  perso 
of  Jewisb  descent  are  particularly  liable 
t  it,  ^vbatever  may  be  tbe  locality  ot 
their  residence.  This  seems  to  point  to  a 
comparatively  small  influence  of  climate 
in  its  production  or  promotion. 

Of  the  pathologij  of  llEemopbiha,  diverse 
views  are  held.  Formerly,  it_  was  sup- 
posed that  the  blood  was  deficient  in  red 
Sipuscles  and  fibrin.  When  it  is  exam- 
ined after  considerable  hemorrhage  hab 
taken  place,  such  a  deficiency  is  probably 
often  found.  But,  at  other  times  there 
seems  to  be  rather  a  disposition  to  plethora 
in  heemophilic  persons.  They  bear  great 
losses  of  blood  Avonderfully  well,  aucl 
rapidly  make  them  up.  Before  attacks 
of  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  moreover, 
local  congestions  are  sometimes  apparent 

Cono-enital  weakness  and  thinness  ot 
the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  is,  by  some 
pathologists,  believed  to  account  for  the 
excessive  facility  of  extravasation  ot 
blood.  Sir  W.  Jenner  says  that  the 
tissues  are  soft  and  bruise  easily ;  the 
blood  is  slow  in  coagulating,  although  it 
coainilates  as  firmly  as  in  health  ;  that  is, 
blood  is  formed  rapidly,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  plethora  of  the  small  vessels, 
so  that  when  the  patient  is  looking  his 
best,  injuries  have  the  worst  eftect,_  and 
spontaneous  hemorrhages  are  most  likely 

to  occur."  -.IP  XI 

P.  Kidd,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
London  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,'  reported  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  aorta,  vena  cava,  and  small 
vessels  of  the  mouth  of  a  child,  six  years 
of  age,  whicb  died  from  spontaneous  oral 
bemorrhage.    The  coats  of  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava  were  normal  in  appearance. 
The  small  arteries,  veins  and  capillaries 
of  the  mouth,  especially   the  smallest 
veins,  were  extensively  altered.  The 
morbid  change  consisted  chiefly  in  a  great 
proliferation  of  the  epithelioid  cells  lining 
the  vessels.    This  was  observed  in  tbe 
vasa  vasorum  even  of  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava.    Some  of  the  smaller  arteries  had 
also  undergone  degeneration  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  their  middle  coat. 

Other  investigators  have  asserted  that, 
in  Htemophilia,  there  is  an  unusually 
superficial  distribution  of  the  cutaneous 
and  subcutaneous  vessels ;  also,  in  the 
absence  of  actual  degeneration,  marked 
thinness  of  the  vascular  walls.  Again,  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  has  been  found  to  exist. 

If  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pathol- 
ogy of  this  affection  may  be  ventured,  it 
must  be,  that  congenital  and  hereditary 
delicacij  and  defect  of  resistance  of  the  walls 
of  the  hloodvesseh  is  the  main  cause  of  pro- 
clivity to  hemorrhage,  and  difficulty  in  its 


suppression.    Ilypertrophy  of  the  heart 
may  be  induced  by  the  aljsence,  m  great 
part   of  the  assistance  which  should  be 
.riven  by  the  smaller  arteries  in  the  circu- 
hition  of  the  blood  ;  obliging  the  heart  to 
increase  its  own  ettbrts  to  accompbsh  the 
round  of  blood-distribution.    Local  con- 
crestions  may  then  easily  occur,  because  ot 
the  dilatability  of  the  weakened  vessels  ; 
and  in  their  state  of  distension,  a  slight 
disturbing  cause  may  cause  rupture  ol  the 
vascular  coats  and  hemorrhage.  This 
will  be  more  or  less  serious,  according  to 
its  seat  and  amount. 


['  British  Med.  Journal,  May  25,  1878.] 


Treatment.  —  For  tbe  diathesis  of 
Ha3inophilia  there  can  be,  we  must  sup- 
pose, no  specific  remedy  ;  nor  do  we  know 
of  any  therapeutical  measures  likely  to  do 
much  towards  insuring  its  removal  or  cor- 
rection. Immermann  objects  to  the  use 
of  iron  (on  account  of  the  frequently 
plethoric  condition  of  ba^mophihc  per- 
sons), except  as  a  restorative  tonic  after 
loss  of  blood  has  been  sufficient  to  produce 
temporary  anasmia.  J.  Wickham  Legg, 
in  his  w^ork  upon  the  subject,  advises  cau- 
tion in  the  suppression  of  spontaneous 
hemorrhatres  ;  cousiderintr  that  this  should 
be  delayed  until  the  distended  vessels 
have  obtained  relief. 

For  tbe  arrest  of  excessive  hemorrhages, 
in  haiinophilic  subjects,  the  same  general 
and  local  remedies  are  appropriate  as  in 
other  hemorrhagic  cases.    Eest  is  impera- 
tive in  every  instance.    Pressure  is  some- 
times available  ;  styptic  applications,  such 
as  are  described  in  works  on  surgery, 
ought  to  be  promptly  and  perseveringly 
used.    Ice,  in  some  cases,  and  the  hot 
water  douche  (110°  to  120°  Fahr.)  in 
others,  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  Ergot, 
tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  acetate  of 
lead,  tannin,  &c.,  may  be  given  internally. 
Hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin  has  been 
fovmd  efficacious  in  several  instances.' 
For   dental   hemorrhage,  particularly, 
YerneuiP  advises  quinine,  internally,  one 
or  two  grammes  daily.    Of  course  this 
treatment  cannot  be  long  continued. 

Certain  precautions  are  of  importance 
with  hsemophilic  persons.  Wounds  and 
abrasions  of  all  kinds  must  be  sedulously 
avoided.  Surgical  operations,  even  of  the 
most  apparently  trifling  kind,  should  not 
be  performed  upon  such  persons,  unless 
from  urtrent  necessity,  for  the  saving  of 
life.  Violent  exercise,  and  even  great 
emotional  excitement,  ought  to  be  guarded 

[1  Porak,  reported  in  La  Tribune  M6dioale, 
quoted  in  Phila.  Med.  Times,  Aug.  16,  1879. 
His  formula  was,  Bonjcan's  ergotin,  two 
grammes,  glycerin,  thirty  grammes.  Twenty 
drops  were  hypodermically  injected  in  cases 
of  epistaxis,  into  the  lip  or  cheek.] 

[2  Journal  de  Medecine  et  do  Chirurgie, 
June,  1879.] 
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af^ainst,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  iier- 
turbatitin  of  tlu!  circulation. 

JA'gg,  liunicruiaun  and  otliors  consider 
tluit  tlic  marriage  of  liieinopliilic  perKons 
should  he  di^scouragcd  or  forbidden,  ho  as 
to  interrupt  tiie  transmission  of  so  fatal 
an  inheritance.  Sueii  a  restriction,  even 
if  sustained  by  legislation,  would  I)e  very 
diiruuilt  to  enforce,  and  would  sometimes 
work  to  social  disad  vanlagi;.  We  can 
scarcely  insist  upon  it  absolutely,  since, 


when  one  of  the  parents  has  an  entirely 
untainted  constilution,  each  generation 
has  a  i)rospect  of  greater  and  grc.-aler  at- 
temiation  of  the  inherited  morbid  jjro- 
clivity.  Certainly,  cousins,  even  of  the 
second  or  third  degree,  in  hajmophilic 
families,  ought  never  to  Ijc  allowed  to 
marry.  An  extreme  manifestation  of  the 
diathesis,  moreover,  ought,  in  any  case, 
to  prohibit  marriage.] 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 
By  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Affections  of  the  system  of  lymphatic 
vessels  are  closely  associated  with  diseases 
of  the  skin,  of  the  glandular  apparatus, 
and  of  other  organs  which  may  be  the 
seats  of  dyscrasic  and  diathetic  disease  ; 
and  hence  the  major  part  of  their  pathol- 
ogy as  well  as  of  their  clinical  history  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  on  Erysipelas, 
Hodgkin's  Disease,  Leucocythajmia,  and 
Pyasmia.  Sometimes,  however,  from  so- 
called  "  accidental"  conditions,  an  in- 
flammatory process  may  occur,  indepen- 
dently of  any  one  of  those  more  general 
changes  in  the  organism  ;  and  this  may 
exist  in  such  form  in  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels as  to  merit  a  separate  notice. 

Synon-yms.— The  terms  Adenitis,  An- 
geioleucitis.  Lymphangitis,  and  Lymph- 
adenitis, have  been  used  to  denote  this 
state. 

Causes. — These  may  be  placed  in  two 
categories :  (1)  those  which  are  simply 
accidental,  such  as  exposure  to  cold, 
wounds,  bruises,  strains ;  and  (2)  those 
which  carry  with  them  some  toxic  agent 
which  affects  the  body  generally,  and,  it 
may  be,  mainly  through  tlie  lymphatic 
vessels.  When  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
the  scat  of  inflammatory  change,  as  the 
result  of  "accidental"  injury,  it  is  to  be 
found  that  the  constitutional  state  is  un- 
satisfactory. There  is  to  be  traced  some 
taint,  either  hereditary  or  acquired  since 
birth,  which  disposes  the  individual  to 
lymphatic  disease,  and  without  which  a 
mere  bruise  or  wound  would  have  been 
inoperative.  Occasionally  rapid  inflam- 
mation has  occurred  after  a  simple  injury  ; 
when  some  poison  has  been  introduced 
into  the  body  and  has  I)ecomc  the  start- 
ing-point of  Lympha4]gitis,  the  body  may 


have  been  previously  healthy,  but  the 
impression  so  made  upon  it  may  be  such 
as  to  lead  to  most  mischievous  results. 

The  most  common  causes  are  injury  to 
the  nails,  especially  of  the  foot,  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  skin,  stings,  punctured 
wounds,  bites,  the  introduction  of  un- 
wholesome animal  matter  from  wounds, 
abraded  mucous  surfaces,  morbid  mucou.s 
secretions,  or  any  tissue  undergoing  un- 
healthy change.  The  surface  of  the 
wound  may  absorb  some  poison  from  the 
air  ;  diphtheria  has  been  followed  by  this 
disease ;  the  vessels  in  proximity  to 
cancerous,  tubercular,  or  other  morbid 
growths,  may  become  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation. 

SYJrPTOMS. — The  classical  signs  of  in- 
flammation are  those  which  constitute  the 
local  indications  of  Lymphangitis,  viz., 
pain,  tenderness,  redness,  and  swelling. 
These  are  obvious  when  the  superficial 
vessels  are  inflamed,  but  less  distinct 
when  the  more  deeply  seated  lymphatics 
are  especially  involved.  The  pain  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  severe  ;  there  may  be  only  stiff- 
ness, or  a  stinging  and  burning  sensation. 
The  tenderness  is  in  proportion  to  the 
superficiality  of  the  infiannnation  and  its 
association  with  dermatitis,  either  simple 
or  specific,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  great. 
The  redness,  sometimes  of  vinous  hue,  is 
observed  to  run  in  long  narrow  lines  along 
the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  often  form- 
ing a  network  extending  from  the  peri- 
phery towards  the  trunk,  and  reaching 
laterally  beyond  the  lymphatics.  The 
swelling  of  the  vessels  may  be  distinct ; 
they  are  hardened,  knotted,  and  enlarged, 
but  the  changes  they  exhibit  do  not  pass 
downwards.  The  glands  into  which  the 
lymphatics  pass  become  speedily  inflamed, 
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and  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  are  in-  I  j 
volvcd  in  a  general  intlanunatory  process,  < 
usually  of  erysipelatous  sort.  iUe  in- 
tlauunation  of  the  vessels  usually  stops  at 
the  "laud  nearest  to  tlie  seat  ot  nijury, 
and  ^deuia  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  exists  beyond  the  site  ot 
intlainniation.  . 

The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  rapid  ; 
and  when  associated  with  some  classes 
of  poisons,  rapidly  IVital,  passing  into  sup- 
puration, sloughs,  or  gangrene  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  intlammation  may  be 
resolved  ;  or  it  may  pass  into  a  chrome 
state,  with  much  induration  of  skin,  and 
hypertrophy  of  some  of  its  elements. 

The  general  symptoms,  like  those  ot 
erysipelas,  vary  with  the  nature  of  their 
cause.  They  may  be  slight  when  second- 
ary to  a  merely  local  injury  ;  but  severe 
and  of  adynamic  character  when  the 
result  of  poisonous  infection. 

Usually  there  is  a  feeling  of  chilliness, 
rather  than  a  rigor,  at  the  onset,  followed 
by  irreo-ular  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
with  trembling  of  the  limbs.    The  pulse 
is  always  frequent,  but  variable  in  force 
and  volume.    There  is  nausea  and  prse- 
cordial  discomfort,  followed  by  vomiting, 
insomnia,  and  delirium.     Such  febrile 
symptoms  may  precede  the  appearance 
of  local  changes,  and  become  aggravated 
as  the  latter  are  developed.    Kigors,  at- 
tended with  profuse  sweating,  and  ac- 
companied by  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
dyspnoea,  very  frequent  pulse,  and  mut- 
tering delirium,  are  the  signs  of  approach- 
ing death  by  blood-poisoning. 

Diagnosis.  —  Phlebitis  may  resemble 
Lymphangitis  in  its  mode  of  origin  and 
in  many  of  its  symptoms,  but  ditfers  at 
its  commencement  in  the  more  distinctly 
localized  character  of  the  ailment,  in  the 
laro-er  size  and  smaller  number  of  the  red 
lines  which  mark  its  existence,  in  their 


greater  hardness,  and  less  frequent  tend- 
ency to  become  associated  witli  changes 
in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  swelling  is 
less,  the  pain  not  so  severe,  and  the  gen- 
eral disturbance  less  pronounced.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
two  conditions  may  coexist. 

From  erysipelas  this  disease  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  those 
special  vascular  changes  which  are  ob- 
served in  intlammation  of  the  lymphatics, 
and  which  are  not  present  in  erysipelas. 
The  latter  afliection  is  of  relatively  shorter 
duration,  exhibits  more  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  and  is  frequently  as- 
sociated with  general  toxemia,  much 
more  highly  marked  than  in  Lymphan- 
gitis. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Lymphangitis 
has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  simple 
erythema  or  erythema  nodosum,  to  put 
the  practitioner  on  his  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  such  errors. 

Steucturai.  Changes.  —  Thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  infiltration  of 
the  connective  tissue  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, pus  in  and  about  them,  glandular 
suppurations,  and  sloughs,  are  tlie  most 
common  appearances.  The  skin  is  often 
covered  with  phlyctense,  or  with  spots  of 
gangrene,  while  the  central  organs  may 
present  no  departure  from  health,  or  only 
such  as  are  common  to  all  toxasmic  and 
adynamic  states.  Secondary  abscesses  are 
sometimes  found  in  liver  or  in  lung,  and 
phlebitis  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  General  Treatment  of  Lym- 
phangitis requires  no  special  notice,  as  it 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  is 
required  for  the  various  maladies  of  which 
it  forms  a  part ;  and  the  local  treatment 
of  its  complications  is  such  as  falls  into 
the  province  of  the  surgeon,  and  requires 
■  I  no  description  here. 
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ABDOMEN,  tympanitic  dis- 
tension of  the,  a  cause  of 
displacement  of  tlie  heart, 
370,  377,  440 
collapse  of  the,  also  affects 
the  position  of  the  heart, 
438 

Abscess  of  the  heart,  663 
a  cause  of  aneurism  of  the 

heart,  45.5 
of  rupture  of  the  heart,  821 
Abscess  of  the  lung,  830 

mediastinal,  833 
Abscesses,   multiple,   in  the 

lungs,  from  embolism,  738 
Acetate  of  lead,  in  treatment 
of  hsemoptj-sis,  141 
of  acute  pneumonia,  216 
Acetate  of  niethj'lamine,  in 

treatment  of  pleiirisv ,  3.51 
Aconite,  value  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  785 
of  dilated  heart,  803 
of  pneumonia,  313 
Adenitis,  906 

Adherent  pericardium,  article 
on, 607 
pathological  anatomy,  608 
physical  signs,  609 
Adventitious  growth  in  the 

veins,  884 
Adventitious  products  in  the 

heart,  article  on,  403 
Age,  influence  of,  in  asthma, 
97,  100 
in  cancer  of  the  liver,  145 
in  cirrhosis  of  lungs,  378 
in  phthisis,  104 
predisposing  cause  of  bron- 
chitis, 318 
in  laryngitis,  18,  20 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  23 
in  acute  pneumonia,  205 
in  chronic  pneumonia,  248 
influence  of,  on  the  position 

of  the  heart,  416 
on  the  weight  of  the  heart, 
365 

on  the  area  of  pericardial 

dulness,  546 
Influence  of,  on  mortality  in 

tracheotomy  in  croup,  67 
on  occurrence  of  croup,  48 
Age,  predisposing  to  aneurisms, 

879 

to  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 

839,  841 
.    to  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 

aorta,  863 
to  aneurism  of  the  heart, 

459 


Age,  predisposing — 
to  aneurism  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  903 
to  angina  pectoris,  673 
to  arterial  atheroma,  874 
to  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
836 

to  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
787 

to  fatty  overgrowth  of  the 

heart,  805 
to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

heart,  808 
to  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart, 

833 

to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
764 

to  mediastinal  tumors,  838 
to  renal  pericarditis,  590 
to    rheumatic  pericarditis, 
475 

to  rupture  of  the  aorta,  8.56 
to  rupture  of  the  heart,  821 
to  tubercular  pericarditis,  463 
Air,  effect  of,  in  asthma,  106 
Albumen  in  the  exudation  of 

croup,  63 
Albuminuria,  a  cause  of  pneu- 
monia, 286 
see  also  Bright's  disease. 
Alcohol,  in  treatment  of  asth- 
ma, 106 
In  treatment  of  pneumonia, 
314,  215 
Alcoholic  excess,  habitual,  a 
cause  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  788 
of  fatty  heart,  805,  810 
of  fibroid   disease   of  the 

heart,  833 
of  valvular  disease  of  the 

heart,  756 
predisposes  to  the  occurrence 
of  delirium  in  rheumatism, 
525,  528 
Alcoholic  stimulants  in  croup, 
66 

in  secondary  croup,  70 
[Alum,  in  croup,  65] 
Ammonia,  value   of,  in  the 
treatment  of  angina  pec- 
toris, 697 

of  chronic  bronchitis,  336 

of  dilated  heart,  803 

of  chronic  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  756,  759 

of  pneumonia,  213 

use  of,  in  croup,  66 

in  pleurisy,  351 
Amyl,  nitrite  of,  value  of,  in 
the  treatment  of  angina 
pectoris,  680,  699,  759 


Amyl,  nitrite  of,  in  treatment — 
of  dilated  heart,  803 
of  fatty  heart,  820 
occasional  alarming  effects 
of,  701 

mode  of  administration,  701 
Amyloid  degeneration  of  ar- 
teries, 874 
Anaemia,  predisposes  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  788 
to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

heart,  809 
to  thrombosis,  893 
Anaemic  murmurs,  so-called, 
mode   of  production,  733, 
730 

Anajsthesia,  of  larynx,  34 
Anasarca,  sec  Dropsy. 
Aneurism,  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  859 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  903 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  838 
compression  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  by,  899 
intra-thoracic,  diagnosis  of, 
from  mediastinal  tumor, 
833 

diffused  aortic,  860,  863 
dissecting,  of  the  aorta,  856, 

860,  879 
a  result  of  atheroma,  837, 

839 

of  the   pulmonary  artery, 

898,  901 
Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  a  cause 

of  displacement   of  the 

heart,  438,  451 
of  angina  pectoris,  671 
of  hydrops  pericardii,  664 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 

767 

of  pericarditis,  599 
Aneurism  of  the  heart,  786 
acute,  603 

false  consecutive,  453,  455 
Aneurism,  lateral  or  partial,  of 
the  heart,  article  on,  453 
aneurism  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, 453 
of  the  left  auricle,  460 
of  the  valves,  460 
Aneurism  of  the  cardiac  valves, 
460 

mode  of  origin  of,  619,  710 
of  the  mitral  valve,  460 
of  the  aortic  valve,  461 

Aneurismal  varix,  880 

Aneurisms,    classification  of, 
875 

sacculated,  876 
diffused,  876 
fusiform,  876 

(909) 
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Aneurisms — 
etiolofjy,  877 
niptiiri'  of,  877 
t>yin|)toiiia    mid  treatment, 
87U 

Angina   pectoris,  article  on, 
(i(15 

syni|)tom8,  065 
diufjjnosiK,  070 
eti()l<i;,'y,  073 
l)iitholofry,  (ISO 
prof^nosis,  5'.)5 
tri'iitment,  097 
AugiM:v  ptctorig,  due  to  aneu- 

rinm  of  the  aortii,  S45 
to  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 

8:J0 

relation  of,  to  disease  of  the 

coronary  arteries,  003 
to  tlio  nounilrnu!,  OiU,  095 
Anfjina  sine  dolore,  084: 
Antimony  in  croup,  04,  05 
Aorta,  tlie abdominal,  aneurism 
of  the,  article  on,  859 
anatomical  characters,  859 
etiology,  802 
symptoms,  863 
diagnosis,  866 
prognosis,  807 
treatment,  807 
Aorta,  acute  inflammation  of 
the,  834 
atheroma,  835 
rupture  of  the,  856 
congenital  narrowing  of  the, 
857 

Aorta,  arch  of  the,  anatomical 
relations  of,  in  front,  411 
at  sides,  416 
at  back,  422,  426,  435 
variations  in  the  position  of, 

372,  428 
position  of  the,  affected  by 

respiration,  406,  411 
by  shape  of  chest,  414 
Aorta,  the  ascending,  variation 
in  the  position  of,  383 
in  the  length  of,  374 
Aorta,  the  descending,  rela- 
tions of,  in  the  chest,  420 
Aorta,  root  of  the,  connections 
of,  in  the  chest,  413,  431, 
436 

variations  in  the  position  of, 
383,  384 
Aorta,  the  thoracic,  aneurism 
of,  article  oUj  838 

etiology,  839 

symptomatology,  842 

physical  signs,  845 

diagnosis,  848 

prognosis,  851 

treatment,  852 
Aortic  aperture,  the,  size  of,  in 
health,  363 

extreme  enlargement  of,  367 
Aortic  endarteritis,  835 

etiology,  836 

symptoms  and  physical  signs, 
836 

prognosis  and  treatment,  837 

predisposes  to  aneurism,  839 

rheumatic,  840 
Aortic  murmurs,  diagnosis  of, 
from  pericardial  Iriction, 
550,  750 

systolic  anoemic  murmur  oc- 
curs in  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis, 039,  043 


Aortic  olmtruction.  characters 
of  niiiriiiur,  729 

rarely  uneonii)lk'ated  by  re- 
gurgitation, 712 

ellects  of,  on  the  heart,  792 

a  cause  of  liyjjcrtrojjhy,  740 

prognosis  of,  753 
Aortic  regurgitant  disease,  a 
cause  of  anearism  of  the 
aorta,  840 

a  result  of  aneurism  of  the 
aortic  sinus,  838 

frequency  of,  amongsoldlers, 

diagnosis  of,  from  Intra-tho- 
raclc  aneurism,  851 
Aortic  regurgitation,  a  conse- 
quence of  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis, 041 
early  characters  of  murmur, 

043,  043 
signs  of  established  disease, 

044  ,  733 
late  appearance  of,  646 
elfccts  of,  on  the  heart,  793 
a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the 

heart,  740 
of  angina  pectoris,  684 
diagnosis  of,  749,  751 
prognosis  of,  753,  754 
treatment  of,  750 
use  of  digitalis  in,  751 
Aortic  sinuses,  the,  position, 

386,  388 
Aortic  stenosis,  see  Aortic  ob- 
struction. 
Aortic  valves,  disease  of  the, 
due  to  atheroma,  719 
to  rheumatic  endocarditis, 

493,  494 
effects  of,  on  the  heart,  740 
a  cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the 

heart,  367 
predisposes  to  endocarditis, 
657 

Aortic  valves,  the,  relations  of, 

386,  388,  432 
mode  of  action  of,  619 
aneurism  of,  461 
atrophy  of,  713 
congenital  disease  of,  715 
endocardial  inflammation  of, 

620 

chronic  changes  in,  711 
Aortic  vestibule,  the,  386 
Aortitis,  acute,  834 
ApQX  of  the  heart,  the  position 
of,  during  life,  410 
after  death,  371,  383,  428 
a  common  seatof  aneurismal 

dilatation,  456 
change  in  the  position  of, 
caused  by  respiration,  400 
by  habit  of  body  and  nature 

of  occupation,  414 
by  pericardial  elfusioll,  497, 
568 

by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
770 

Apex-beat  of  theheart,  changes 
in,  caused  by  rheumatic 
endocarditis,  034 
by  adherent  pericardium,  614, 
017 

by  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
797 

Apex-beat  of  the  hcart,di8placc- 
mcnt  of,  in  intra-thoracic 
aneurism,  847 


Apex-beat  of  the  heart- 
in  mediastinal  tumor,  829 
Axjcx-niurniurs,  tiystolii-,  clini- 
cal Bigniilcmicc  of,  730.  7ra 
a  sign  of  dilatatiou  of' left 

ventricle,  797 
sometinies  present  In  fibroid 
disease  of  the  heart,  75^, 
825 

Aphonia,  due  to  mediastinal 

tumor,  828 
Apneumatosis,  article  on,  306 

defliiition,  3U0 

history,  306 

pathological  anatomy,  307 

etiology,  310 

symptoms,  314 

prognosis,  316 

diagnosis,  316 

treatment,  317 
Apnrxja  in  crouj),  .55 
[Apomorphia,  in  croup,  65] 
Apoplexy,  cerebral,  a  conse- 
quence of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  779 

pulmonary,  connection  of, 
with  embolism,  780,  896 
Arcus  sinilis,  value  of,  in  diag- 
nosis of  cardiac  degeneration, 

819 

Arsenic,  value  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris,  704, 
759 

Arterial  pyaemia  of  "Wilks,  738 
Arterial  tension,  increase  of, 
during  the  anginal  jjaroxysra. 

Arteries,  diseases  of  the,  article 

on,  870 
inflammation,  870 
degeneration,  873 
amyloid  disease,  874 
aneurismal  dilatation,  875 
contraction   and  occlusion, 

880 

calcification  of,  873 
Arteries,   thickening   of  the 
walls  of,  in  Bright's  disease, 
769 

Arteritis,  pathology  of,  870 

etiology,  871 

symptoms,  871 

treatment,  872 

a  cause  of  thrombosis,  893 

a  result  of  thrombosis,  895 

predisposes  to  aneurism,  877 
Arteritis   deformans   of  Vir- 

ehow,  720 
Aryteno  -  epiglottidean  folds, 

distension  of,  in  croup,  01 
Ascarislumbricoides  in  glottis, 

56 

Ascites,  a  cause  of  displace, 
ment  of  the  heart,  443 
a    consequence   of  chronic 

heart  disease,  748 
rarely  due  to  abdominal 
aneurism,  866 
Asphyxia,  death  bv,  in  croup. 
55 

treatment  of,  64 
Aspirator,  use  of  the,  for  tap- 
ping the  pericardium,  005 
Asthma,  article  on,  93 

definition  of,  03 

symptoms  of  paroxysm,  93  • 

varieties,  0" 

causes,  08 

pathology,  101 
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Asthma,  article  on — 
treatment,  102 
[hypodermic  use  of  morphia 
iu,  104] 

Asthma,  spasmodic,  a  caxise  ol 
vertical  displacement  of  the 
heart,  433 
Asystolie  of  the  heart,  746,  791 

treatment  of,  757 
Atelectasis,  807,  309 
Atheroma,  a  cause  of  incom- 
petence of  cardiac  valves, 
719 

a  consequence  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  778,  780 
Atheroma,  arterial,  pathology 
of,  873 

etiology,  874 

symptoms  and  treatment,  874 
predisposes  to  aneurism,  877, 
8T9 

a  cause  of  embolism,  894 
of  occlusion  of  vessel,  8S0 
Atheroma  of  the  aorta,  835 
predisposes  to  aneurism, 839, 
859 

to  rupture,  856 

of  the  coronary  arteries,  903 

a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the 

heart,  791 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

heart,  811 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  898 
a  consequence  of  mitral  ste- 
nosis, 746 
Atmosphere,  effect  of  the,  in 

treatment  of  phthisis,  135 
[Atony  of  the  heart,  760] 
Atrophy  of  the  heart,  article 
on,  759 
definition  and  history,  759 
varieties  and  causes,  760,  761 
pathological  anatomy,  761 
63'mptoms,  763 
treatment,  &c.,  762 
Auricle,  the  left,  position  of, 
419 

movements  of,  during  life, 
411 

aneurism  of,  460 
signs  of  dilatation  of,  797 
of  hypertrophy  of,  7^5,  781 
hypertrophy   of,    a  conse- 
quence of  mitral  stenosis, 
744 

Auricle,  the  right,  position  of, 
376 

dimensions  of,  379,  430 
movements  of,  407 
signs  of  dilatation  of,  798 
Auscultation,  value  of,  in  diag- 
nosis of  mediastinal  tumors, 
830 


BACTERIA,    found    in  the 
heart  in  acute  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  738 
relation  of,  to  embolism,  739 
Bath,  use  of  the,  in  rheumatic 

hyperpyrexia,  514,  519,  531 
Bathins:,  in  treatment  of  phthi- 
sis, 138 
Baths,  warm,  in  croup,  64 
Belladonna,  value  of,  In  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris, 
705 

of  aortic  aneurism,  853,  809 
of  dilated  heart,  803 


Belladonna — 

external  application  of.  In 
rheumatic  endocarditis, 
660,  661 
in  pericarditis,  603 
iu  chronic  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  759 
Benzoin,  in  treatment  of  acute 

laryngitis,  20 
Black  phthisis,  113 
Bleeding,  value  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  aortic  aneurism,  853, 
869 

Blisters,  In  treatment  of  acute 

bronchitis,  330 
of  croup,  66 
of  pneumonia,  213 
value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 

hydrops  pericardii,  665 
of  pericarditis,  604 
Bloodletting,  for  the  relief  of 

angina  pectoris,  703 
in  croup,  65 

in  dilation  of  the  heart,  800 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 

783,  784 
in  chronic  valvular  disease, 

758 

in  treatment  of  acute  pneu- 
monia, 208,  213,  314 

of  acute  laryngitis,  21 

of  pleurisy,  353 
[Bloodletting,    occasional,  in 
pneumonia,  advocated, 
210,  343 

in  pleurisy,  353] 
Brain,  the,  changes  in,  caused 
by  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
795 

by  embolism  due  to  valvular 

disease,  736 
by  capillary  embolism  due  to 

endocarditis,  533 
embolism  of,  895 
Bright's  disease,  effects  of,  on 

the  heart,  793 
a  cause  of  endocarditis,  618, 

654 

of  pericarditis,  589 

of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 

366,  768 
complicating  angina  pectoris, 

673 

predisposes  to  hydrops  peri- 
cardii, 664 
Bright's   disease,   chronic,  a 
cause  of  atheroma,  874 

of  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
836 

of  aneurism,  840 
Bronchi,  morbid  anatomy  of, 

in  croup,  63 
Bronchiectasis,  280 
Bronchitis,  a  cause  of  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  438 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
366 

Bronchitis,  article  on,  318 
definition,  318 
synonyms,  318 
acute  catarrhal,  318 
causes  of,  318 
symptoms  of,  330 
varieties,  330 
physical  signs,  335 
duration    and  termination, 
336 

diagnosis,  326 

prognosis  and  mortality,  337 


Bronchitis,  article  on — 
patliology,  338 
morbid  anatomy,  338 
treatment,  339 
ctironic  bronchitis,  332 
causes,  333 
symptoms,  333 
diagnosis,  334 
prognosis,  334 

pathology  and  morbid  ana- 
tomy, 334 
treatment,  335 
Bconchitis,  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  chronic  luug 
and  heart  disease,  334 
with  croup,  55,  63 
with  blood  diseases,  334 
with  exanthemata,  334 
Brouchorrhoea,  333 
Bronchus,  tlie  left,  partial  ob- 
struction of,  by  the  left  auri- 
cle, from  extreme  mitral  ste- 
nosis, 746 
Brown  induration  of  the  lung, 
article  on,  274 
synonyms,  274 
morbid  anatomy  and  patho- 
logy, 274 
symptoms,  376 
treatment,  276 
Bruit,  systolic,  a  sign  of  ab- 
dominal aneurism,  864 
of  aortic  atheroma,  837 
of  intra-thoracic  aneurisms, 

846,  847 
of  mediastinal  tumor,  830 


n ALCIFICATION  of  arteries, 
VJ  873 

of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  470 
a  mode  of  cure  of  aneurism 

of  the  heart,  459 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 

710 
of  veins,  883 
[California,  Southern,  a  resort 

for  chronic  bronchitis,  337] 
Calomel,  in  croup,  65 
Cancer,  a  cause  of  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart, 
809 

of  hydrops  pericardii,  664 

of  pericarditis,  599 
Cancer  of  the  heart,  464 
Cancer  of  the  lungs,  article  on, 
144 

literature,  144 
pathology,  145 
symptoms,  146 
diagnosis,  149 
differential  diagnosis,  150 
prognosis  and  treatment,  151 
Cancer  of  mediastinum,  836 
a  cause  of  lymphangeitis, 
906 

Carbolic  acid,  in  treatment  of 

chronic  laryngitis,  33 
Cardiac  asthma  of  Stokes,  684 

treatment  of,  699 
Cardiac  concretions,  article  on, 
887 

morbid  anatomy,  887 
etiology,  889 

symptoms  and  effects,  890 
Cardiograph,  the,  indications 
of,  in  mitral  stenosis,  737, 
745 

iu  aortic  stenosis,  742 
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Cunliti.s,  article  on,  001 
etii)li)<,'y,  Olii! 

IHilliologleul  anatomy,  002 
ByiiiptoniH,  0(W 
diafijiioKirt,  &c.,  003 
Carii'h,  of  tlui  vertubriB,  a  result 
of  uueuriiiiii  ol'  the  aorta, 
801 

Curnlflpation  of  ]un(,',  325 
Carotid  art(!ry,  lifjaturu  of  tlio, 

lor  the  cure  of  iutra-thorauic 

auutiriHUi,  85li 
Carotid  artery,  the  left,  position 

of,  ill  the  clii^st,  -tU 
Catiirrli,    diaguosiii    of,  from 

croup,  57 
Catarrhal  croup,  70 
Catarrhal  pneumonia,  217 
Causes  of  croup,  48 
Cell-products,  their  origin  in 

inflammation,  237 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  Euddcn  death 

of,  077 

Chest,  alteration  of  the  shape 
of  the,  due  to  mediastinal 
tumor,  829 

pain  in  the,  a  symptom  of 
angina  pectoris,  060 

of  pericarditis,  505 

of  chronic  valvular  disease, 

74:8 

8ha|)e  of  the,  affects  the  po- 
sition of  the  heart,  414,  421 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  or 
rhythmical  dyspnoea,  685 
(note),  816 
Child-crowing,    diagnosis  of, 

from  croup,  56 
Chill,  a  cause  of  pneumonia, 
157 

Chloral,  in  dilated  heart,  803 
in  the  treatment  of  angina 

pectoris,  698 
in  the  treatment  of  aortic 

aneurism,  852,  869 
in  the  treatment  of  pneumo- 
nia, 213 
Chloric  ether,  inhalation  of, 
for  the    relief  of  pseudo- 
angina,  802 
Chloride  of  sodium,  its  reten- 
tion in  system,  and  presence 
in  sputa  in  acute  pneumonia, 
236 

Chlorine,    in    treatment  of 

chronic  bronchitis,  336 
Chloroform,  danger  of,  in  fatty 
heart,  820 

external  application  of,  in 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  604 

in  endocarditis,  660 

use  of,  in  tracheotomy  for 
croup,  69 

in  the  treatment  of  angina 
pectoris,  699 

in  treatment  of  asthma,  104 

of  acute  laryngitis,  21 

of  pneumonia,  179 
Chordaj  tendineas  of  the  heart, 

rupture  of  the,  709 
Chorea,  complicating  rheuma- 
tic pericarditis,  532 

with  non-rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis, 636 

numerical  summary,  536 

connection  of,  with  cerebral 
embolism,  532 

relation  of,  to  endocarditis, 
618,  651,  717 


Clironlc  ulcerative  pneumonia, 
260 

Cirrhosis  of  the  heart,  823 
ClrrliosiB  of  tlic  lung,  article 
on,  277 

nature  and  history,  277 

imthologlcal  anatomy,  281 

patliology,  285 

etiology,  294 

symptoms,  298 

Ijhysical  signs,  301 

diagnosis,  303 

prognosis,  304 

treatment,  305 
Cirrhosis  of  tlie  lung,  a  cause 
of  dls<)lacement   of  the 
heart,  447 

of  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle,  790 

of  tricuspid  regurgitation,731 
Cirsoid  aneurism,  875,  880 
Class,  influence  of,  as  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  pneumonia, 

155 

Climate,  influence   of,  as  a 

cause  of  croup,  49 
Climate,    in     treatment  of 
phthisis,  136 
a  predisposing  cause  of  bron- 
chitis, 319 
Clots,  in  the  arteries,  892 
in  the  heart,  887 
in  the  veins,  893 
distinction  between  ante-  and 

post-mortem  clots,  889 
changes  in,  during  life,  892 
Cod-liver  oil,  in  treatment  of 
phthisis,  132 
of  chronic  pneumonia,  268 
Cold,  exposure  to,  a  cause  of 
inflammation  of  the  lymph- 
atics, 906 
influence  of,  in  production  of 
pleurisy,  341 
[Cold  air,  in  pneumonia,  some- 
times apparently  beneficial, 
213] 

Cold  compresses,  in  treatment 
of  broncho-pneumonia,  232 
in  treatment  of  pneumonia, 
212 

Collapse  of  lung,  description 
of,  235 

Coma,  occurrence  of,  in  cardi- 
tis, 663 
in  croup,  55,  63 
in  acute  pneumonia,  173 
in  rheumatism  with  endocar- 
ditis, 519 
Avith  pericarditis,  515,  626 
without  heart  aifection,  520, 
527 

Compression,  cure  of  abdomi- 
nal aneurism  by,  808 
Concentric  hypertrophv  of  the 

heart,  704,  772 
Congenital    atrophy    of  the 

heart,  700 
Congenital    disease    of  the 

valves  of  the  heart,  713 
Congenital  narrowing  of  the 
aorta,  856 

of  the  pulmonary  arterj',  899 
Conium  in  treatment  of  acute 

laryngitis,  20 
ConjunctiviE,  injection  of,  in 

croup,  63 
Constitution,  influence  of,  In 

pneumonia,  150 


Contagion,  a  cause  of  phtliisis, 
116  ' 
Conus  arteriosus,  position  of 
the,  381 ,  380 
^  relation  of,  to  the  lungs,  4f)0 
Convulsion,  a  symptom  of  car- 
ditis, 003 
of  jiericardltls,  537 
Convulsions,  in  acute  bron- 
chitis, 3ii4 
In  acute  pneumonia,  173 
Copaiba,  value  of,  in  dropsy 
from  chronic  heart  disease . 
753,  803 
Copper,  sulphate  of,  in  croup, 
70 

Coronary  arteries,  diseases  of 
the,  article  on,  903 
atheroma,  903 
thrombosis,  903 
aneurism,  903 
Coronary  arteries,  origin  of  the, 
388 

atheroma  of,  a  cause  of  dila- 
tation of  tlie  heart,  788 

of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  811 

embolism  of,  a  cause  of  rup- 
ture of  the  heart,  821 

ossification  of,  a  cause  of  an- 
gina pectoris,  671,  073,  687 
(note) 
Corrigan's  pulse,  741 
Costermonger's  sore-throat,  25 
Cough,  in  croup,  53 

characters  of,  in  apneumato- 
sis,  314 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  3.32 

in  idiopathic  bronchitis,  321, 
323 

in  cancer  of  the  lung,  147 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  299  ' 
In  croup,  54  ' 
in  acute  laryngitis,  18 
in  mediastinal  tumors,  828, 
832 

in  phthisis,  122, 124, 126, 127, 
140 

in  pleurisy,  343,  349 
in  acute  primary  pneumonia, 
105 

in  chronic  pneumonia,  261 

croupal,  in  hysteria,  00 

croupal,  pathology  of,  00 
Cough,  atroublesome  symptom 

in  dilated  heart,  798 
Counter-irritation,    in  treat- 
mant  of  apneumatosis,  317 

of  phthisis,  141 

of  pleurisy,  353 
Cracked-pot  sound,  128 
Cracked  voice,  22 
Creasote  in  gangrene  of  the 
lung,  217 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  336 
Crisis  in  acute  pneumonia,  180 
Croup,  article  on,  40 

definition,  46 

diagnosis,  56 

etiology,  48 

histor}*,  46 

morbid  anatomy,  01 

name,  46 

pathology,  00 

prognosis,  03 

symptoms,  53 

synon^'ms,  48 

treatment,  03 

varieties,  70 
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[Croup,  distinct  from  cliphtho- 
ria,     Aincrician  authors 
upon, 48 
mucous  rftlo  in,  a  favorable 
sign,  55] 

Croup",  formerly  confounded 
with  diphtheria,  47,  70 
witli  hooping-cough,  4(5 

Cupping,  value  of,  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris, 
702 

of  dilated  heart,  800,  803 
of  phthisis,  141 
in  chronic  valvular  disease, 
758 

Cysts  in  the  heart,  465 
Cysts,  purulent,  in  the  heart, 
888 

mode  of  formation,  890 


DEATH,  mode  of,  affects  the 
size  of  the  heart,  364,  773 
the  position  of  the  heart, 

370,  378 
mode  of,  in  abdominal  aneu- 
rism, 867 
In  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  837 
in  croup,  55 

in  intra-thoraclc  aneurism, 
851 

in  stenosis  of  the  aorta,  858 
Death,  sudden,  in  cases  of  an- 
gina   pectoris,  probable 
cause  of,  693 

from  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
459 

from    aortic  regurgitation, 
754 

from  embolism  of  pulmonai-y 
artery,  896 

from  fatty  heart,  806,  818 

from  fibroid  disease  of  the 
heart,  825 
■  from  "  heart  disease"  gene- 
rally, 675 

from  rupture  of  the  heart, 
822 

Decubitus  in  pleurisy,  343 
Delirium,    characters    of,  in 
acute  pneumonia,  172 
treatment  of,  in  acute  pneu- 
monia, 214 
Delirium,  a  symptom  of  cardi- 
tis, 653 
of  endocarditis,  628 
of  dilated  heart,  798 
occurs  in  rheumatism  with 

pericarditis,  515,  527 
Tvith  endocarditis,  519,  528 
without  heart  alfection,  520, 
528 

melancholic,  530 
in  nou-rheumatic  pericardi- 
tis, 534 

Delirium  tremens,  complicat- 
ing rheumatism,  516,  525, 
528  ' 
Delusions,  occurrence  of,  in 

rheumatic  patients,  529 
[Dental  hemorrhage,  treated 

by  quinine,  905] 
Diaphragm,  the,  movements  of, 
affect  the  position  of  the 
heart,  404 
affections  of,  causing  pericar- 
ditis, 601 
DiarrlKea,  in  dilated  heart,  799, 
803  '  I 
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DiarrhfEa — 
in  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia, 
523 

In  phthisis,  123,  126 

in  acute  pneumonia,  173 
Diastole  of  tlic  lieart,  see  Ueart, 

movements  of. 
Diastolic  murmurs,  causes  of, 

725,  733 
Diet,  errors  of,  in  croup,  66 
Diet,  in  treatment  of  aneurism, 
879 

of  aortic  aneurism,  853 
of  aortic  atheroma,  837 
of  acute  bronchitis,  331 
of  ha3moptysis,  903 
of  phtliisis,  118,  133 
of  chronic  pneumonia,  267 
Digitalis,  In  treatment  of  acute 

bronchitis,  333 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  335 
of  pneumonia,  211 
value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 

chronic  valvular  disease  of 

the  heart,  757 
in  dilated  heart,  801 
in  fatty  heart,  820 
in  hvpertrophy  of  the  heart, 

785 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  article 
on,  786 
definition  and  history,  786 
etiology,  787 

pathological  anatomy,  793 
consequences,  794 
symptoms,  796 
diagnosis,  799 
prognosis,  800 
treatment,  800 
Dimensions  of  the  heart,  in 
health,  364 
in  disease,  367 
Diphtheria,  a  cause  of  endo- 
carditis, 720 
of  acute  fatty  degeneration  of 

the  heart,  810 
of  inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatics, 906 
Diphtheria,     formerly  con- 
founded with  croup,  47,  70 
diagnosis  of.  from  croup,  53 
Diphtheritic    endocarditis  of 

Eberth,  739 
Diseases,  constitutional,  influ- 
ence of,  on  the  size  of  the 
heart,  366 
acute  febrile,  a  cause  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart, 
809 

Dissecting  aneurism,  856,  860, 
879 

Diuretics,  value  of,  in  the 
treatment  of  dilated  heart. 
803  ' 

of  hydrops  pericardii,  665 

of  ])cricarditis,  007 

of  pleurisy,  353 

of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  7.58 
Dropsy,  a  consequence  of  an- 
eurism of  the  heart,  458 

of  dilated  heart,  795,  798 

of  fatty  heart,  818 

of  chronic  valvular  disease. 
748  ' 

symptoms  of,  796 

treatment,  803 
Dropsy,  ovarian,  effect  of,  on 

the  action  of  the  heart,  443 


Ductus  arteriosus,  patent,  a 
rare  cause  of  cardiac  mur- 
murs, 734 
Dulness  on  percussion,  area 
of,  from  dilatation  of  tlie 
heart,  790,  799 
from    hypertrophy    of  the 

heart,  "77(),  782 
from  pericardial  effusion,  .545 
Dulness  on  percussion,  value 
of,  in  diagnosis  of  intra- 
thoracic aneurism,  840 
of  mediastinal  tumor,  829, 
831 

Duration  of  angina  pectoris, 
696 

of  croup,  .54,  55 

of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

heart,  818 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart, 

800 

of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
783 

of    rheumatic  pericarditis, 
491 

of  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium, 497,  543 
Dysphagia,  148 
causes  of,  148 

caused  by  pericardial  disten- 
sion, 508 
in  cancer  of  the  lung,  148 
occasional  in  croup,  54 
a  symptom  of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  845 
Dyspnfca,  in  apneumatosis,  314 
in  acute  bronchitis,  321,  323 
in  cancer  of  the  lung,  148 
in  cirrhosis  of  lung,  300 
in  croup,  53,  .54 
of  abdominal  aneurism,  865 
of  mediastinal  tumor,  828 
Dyspnoea,  a  symptom  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta,  843 
causes  of,  844 

a  symptom  of  angina  pectoris, 
668 

of  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
837 

of  carditis,  603 
of  dilated  heart,  798 
of  fatty  heart,  685,  806,  817 
of  heart  disease,  7J9 
of  hydrops  pericardii,  664 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
778 

causes  of,  in  pericarditis,  507 
from  obstruction  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  899 
treatment  of,  803 


ECCENTRIC  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  764 
pathology  of,  774 
Effort,  violent    muscular,  a 
cause  of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  840,  842,  863 
Electricity,  use  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris,  703 
in  treatment  of  erapliysema, 
90 

value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
aortic  aneurism,  854 
Emaciation,  in  cancer  of  the 

lung, 147 
Embolism,  a  consequence  of 
valvular   disease    of  the 
heart,  735 
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Embolism — 
patliology  of,  709,  735 
a  i-uuf<u  of  piilnioiiary  apo- 

l>k"xy,  74(>,  7H0 
of  thu  ecri-hrul  arterli'B,  a 

jji-obablo  faUHC  of  cliorcu 

and    rhiminatic  Insanity, 

5;il,5:i3 
conniM-tion  of,  M'lth  liyper- 

tr()|)hy  of  tlic  lieart,  770 
of  the  t'oionary  arteries,  a 

cause  of  rupture  of  tlie 

heart, 

Embolism,  ileflnltlon  of,  803 
causes,  8015 
8ymi)toms,  805 
due  to  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
8;i7 

Blpna  of,  in  the  cerebral  ar- 
teries, 805 

in  the  i)ulmonary,  89(3 
Emetics,  in  treatment  of  asth- 
ma, 102 

in  acute  bronchitis,  330 

in  croup,  O-l- 

in  acute  laryng-itis,  21 
Emotion,  violent    mental,  a 

cause  of  aneurism  of  the 

aorta,  8il 
Emphysema  of  lungs,  lu  croup, 

63 

Emph3-sema,     pulmonary,  a 
cause  of  displacement  of 
the  heart,  437 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
790 

of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  768 
Emphysema,  pulmonary,  arti- 
cle on,  71 

definition,  71 

varieties,  71 
Emphysema,  pulmonary  vesi- 
cular, article  on,  73 

definition  of,  73 

causes,  73 

varieties,  76 

complications,  87 

treatment,  90 

works  consulted,  93 
Emphysema,  large-lunged  vesi- 
cular, 78 

symptoms,  83 
Emphysema,  small-lunged  vesi- 
cular, 85 

symptoms,  86 
Empyema,  a  cause  of  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  443 
Endarteritis  deformans,  770 

see  Atheroma. 
Endo-arteritis,  of  Virchow,  873 
Endocarditis,  a  common  cause 

of  embolism,  804 
Endocarditis,  article  on,  618 

Ijathological  anatomy,  618 

physical  signs  and  symptoms, 
620 

prognosis,  644 
diagnosis,  647 
treatment,  659 
Endocarditis  diphtheritica,  739 
maligna,  of  Virchow,  737 
secondary  to  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 618 
to  Bright's  disease,  654 
to  chorea,  651 
to  pyajmia,  654 
to  chronic  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  648,  055,  710 


Endocarditis,    recurrent,  pa- 
t)iol(jgy  of,  655 
BymptoMiH  of,  058 
dlugnoBls  of,  In  cases  of  old 
viilvular  dii-(!use,  648 
Endoeiirditis,  rh(;iimatic,  com- 
jiaratlve  fre(|ueucy  of,  in 
relation  to  joint  affection, 
474,  660,  717 
IncreuHcd  liability  to,  after 

llrst  attack,  401,  405 
rclati(ni  of,  to  pericarditis, 
404 

predisposes  to  aneurism  of 
lelt  ventricle,  453,  454 
Endocarditis,  ulcerative,  etiol- 
ogy of,  719 

pathology  of,  619,  700 

symptoms,  737 

diagnosis,  737 

treatment,  756 

relation  of,  to  pyaimla,  718 
Entozoa,  in  the  heart,  466 
Epidemics,  influence  of  asso- 
ciated, on  croup,  51 
Epigastrium,  pulsation  at  the, 
causes  of,  437,  748 

a  sign  of  dilatation  of  right 
ventricle,  798 

of  hypertrophy  of  right  ven- 
tricle, 780 

of  adherent  pericardium,  615, 
617 

of  intra-thoracic  aneurism, 
847 

pain  at  the,  a  symptom  of 
pericarditis,  503 
Epiglottis,    condition    of,  in 
croup,  54 
inspection  of,  in  croup,  64 
Epistaxis,  in  acute  pneumonia, 
173 

Ergot,  value  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  853 
of  hemoptysis,  903 
[Ergotin,  local  use  of,  for  hem- 
orrhage, 005] 
Erysipelas,  a  cause  of  acute 
fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  810 
a  cause  of  phlebitis,  883 
diagnosis  of,  from  croup,  59 
diagnosis  of,  from  lymphan- 
gitis, 907 
[Ether,  added  to  cod-liver  oil, 
135] 

Ether,  value  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris, 
698 

of  dilated  heart,  803 

in  chronic  valvular  disease  of 

the  heart,  758 
Exercise,  an  aid  to  diagnosis  of 

heart  disease,  753 
beneficial  in  cases  of  fatty 

heart,  807 
in  treatment  of  phthisis,  137 
Exertion,  a  cause  of  i^neumo- 
nia,  158 

Expectoration,  characters  of, 
in  asthma,  95 
in  cancer  of  the  lung,  126, 
147 

in  acute  idiopathic  bronchitis, 

333,  323 
in  acute  pneumonia,  165,  237 
In  chronic  bronchitis,  333 
in  chronic  pneumonia,  263 


Expectoration,  characters  of— 
In  cirriiDKls  of  tJie  lung,  209 
In  morbid  growths  of  larynx, 
2<}  ' 
In  phthisis,  123,  123,  136,  127 
mier<;seoi)ieal  characters  of, 

in  acute  bronchiths,  333 
in  phtliisis,  123 
in  acute  laryngitis,  19 
in  chronie  larynfjitis,  23 

Expectoration,  sanguineous,  a 
symjjtom  of  iutra-thoracie 
aneurism,  845 
of  mediastinal  tumor,  828 

Expiration,  character   of,  In 
croup,  53 

Expiratory  type  of  chest,  417 

External    jugular,  bleeding 
from,  for  croup,  65 

Exudation,  in  croup,  on  larj'nx 
and  trachea,  61,  63 

Exudation,  Its  origin  in  inflam- 
mation, 238 


FACE,  the,  expression  of.  In 
angina  pectoris,  660 
In  endocarditis,  637,  640 
in  mediastinal  tumor,  820 
in    rheumatic  pericarditis, 
510 

cyanosis   of,  from  dilated 

heart,  798 
from  distended  pericardium, 

513 

from  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease, 747 

flushing  of,  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  778 
Fainting,  see  Syncope. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
article  on,  807 

definition  and  histor}',  807 

varieties,  808 

etiology,  808 

pathological  anatomy,  811 
symptoms,  815 
[without  symptoms,  818] 
diagnosis,  819 
prognosis,  819 
treatment,  820 
Fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart, 
article  on,  804 
causes,  805 

pathological  anatomy,  805 
symptoms,  806 
treatment,  807 
Fibrin,  deposit  of,  from  the 

blood  in  inflamed  arteries, 

871 

in  aneurisms,  853,  8.59,  878 
artiflcially  induced  by  elec- 
tricity, 8.54 
Fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart, 
468 

on  the  cardiac  valves,  708 
Fibro-cartilage,  the  central,  of 

the  heart,  387 
Fibro-cartilaginous  degenera- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  heart, , 
469 

Fibroid   degeneration  of  the 

lung,  247 
Fibroid  disease  of  the  heart, 
article  on,  823 

definition  and  historj',  739 

etiology,  823 

pathology,  824 

symptoms,  &c.,  834 
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yibroid  phthisis,  247 

Fifth  left  costal  cartilage,  vari- 
ations iu  relative  position  of, 
371 

Fingers,  clubbing  of  the,  a  re- 
sult of  chronic  heart  disease, 
747 

First  Boiind  of  the  heart,  see 

Sounds  of  the  heart. 
[Florida,  a  resort  lor  chronic 

bronchitis,  337] 
Fluid,  in  the  pericardium,  phy- 
sical signs  of,  545 
effects  of,'  on  neighboring  or- 
gans, 540 
on  the  heart  itself,  641 
diagnosis  of,  from  dilated 

heart,  799 
from    hypertrophy    of  the 

heart,  546 
characters  of  the,  in  hydrops 
pericardii,  604 
Food,  in  treatment  of  asthma, 
107 

insuflScient,   predisposes  to 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  862 
to  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  836 
Foreign  bodies,  causes  of  pneu- 
monia, 158 
Fremitus,  the  friction,  of  peri- 
carditis, see  Thrill. 
Friction,  pleuritic,  complicat- 
ing pericarditis,  504 
Friction-sound,  the,  of  pericar- 
ditis, time  of  its  appearance 
in  acute  rheumatism,  492, 
557 

auscultatory  signs  of,  556 

area  of,  560,  565 

spots  of  greatest  intensity, 

567,  578 
varieties,  561 

decline  and  disappearance  of, 
573,  580 

diagnostic  characters  of,  582 

effects  of  pressure  on,  584 

diagnosis  of,  from  endocar- 
dial murmurs,  556,  750 

relation  of,  to  amount  of  effu- 
sion, 545,  558 

characters  of,  in  pericarditis 
from  Bright's  disease,  593 
Fungus   hsematodes    of  the 

lung,  145 
Fungus  melanodes  of  the  lung. 

Furrow,  the  interventricular, 
381,  425 
the  auriculo-ventricular,  381, 
397,  422 


GALLIC  ACID,  in  treatment 
of  hajmoptj'sis,  141 
Galvano-puncture,    cure  of 

aortic  aneurism  by,  854,  855 
Gangrene  of  the  limbs,  from 

embolism,  737,  895,  896 
Glottis,  foreign  bodies  in,  diag- 
nosis from  croup,  66 
imperfect    closure    of,  in 

croup,  61 
oedema  of,  diagnosis  of,  from 

croup,  61 
spasms  of,  .56,  57 
spasms  of,  due  to  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  843 
Gout,  predisposes  to  atheroma 
of  the  aorta,  836 


Gout,  predisposes — 
to  aneurism,  840 
Gout,  clironic,  a  cause  of  fatty 

degeneration  of  the  heart, 

810 

predisposes  to  angina  pecto- 
ris, 073,  703 
Granulations,  on  the  cardiac 
valves,  in  endocarditis,  619, 
708 

further  changes  in,  719 
"  Grape  cure,"  in  cancer  of  the 
lung,  152 


HABIT,  predisposing  cause  of 
bronchitis,  319 
[Hasmophilia,  article  on,  904 
pathology  of,  905 
symptoms  of,  904 
treatment  of,  905] 
Hemoptysis,  due  to  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  845,  862 
to  mediastinal  tumor,  828 
Haemopytosis,  in  acute  pneu- 
monia, 216 
in  chronic  pneumonia,  262 
in  cancer  of  the  lung,  160 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  300 
in  plastic  bronchitis,  338 
treatment  of,  141 
Hallucinations,  occurrence  of, 
in  rheumatic  patients,  529, 
531 

Hay  asthma,  96,  98,  325 

Head,  oscillatory  movements  of 
the,  a  rare'symptom  in  peri- 
carditis, 538 

Headache,  characters  of,  in 
pneumonia,  172 

Headache,  due  to  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  845 

Headache,  from  dilated  heart, 
798 

treatment  of,  803 
Heart,  abscess  of  the,  662 

abscess  in  the,  due  to  embo- 
lism, 895 

acute  aneurism  of,  662 

lateral  or  partial  aneurism 
of,  article  on,  452 

clots  In  the,  887 

displacement  of  the,  due  to 
mediastinal  tumor,  829 
Heart,  adventitious  products  in 
the,  article  on,  462 

tubercle  in  the  heart,  464 

cancer,  464 

cysts,  465 

entozoa,  466 

fibrinous  deposits,  468 

fibro-cartilaginous  or  osseous 
degeneration,  469 

polypoid  growth,  470 
Heart,  affection  of,  in  croup,  63 
[Heart,  atony  or  exhaustion 

of,  760] 

Heart,  atrophy  of  the,  article 
on,  759 

Heart,  dilatation  of  the,  article 
on,  786 

a  cause  of  angina  pectoris, 
686 

a  consequence  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation, 740 

diagnosis  of,  from  pericardial 
effusion,  799 
Heart,  dimensions  of  the,  in 
health,  365 


Heart,  dimensions  of  the — 

in  disease,  360 
Heart,  displacement   of  the, 
due  to  abdominal  disten- 
sion, 370,  377 

to  angular  curvature  of  the 
spine,  707 

to  ascites,  443 

to  astluna,  448 

to  aortic  aneurism,  438,  451 

to  bronchitis,  438 

to  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  302, 
447 

to  diaphragmatic  hernia,  602 
to  deformities  of  the  thorax, 
767 

to    pulmonary  emphysema, 
437 

to  empyema,  443 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
776 

to  enlargements  of  the  liver, 

378  ,  443 
to  mediastinal  tumors,  440, 

449 

to  pericardial  effusion,  497, 
542 

to  pleuritic  effusion,  440, 443, 
447 

to  pneumothorax,  447 
to  distension  of  the  stomach. 
440 

see,  also.  Heart,  position  of. 
Heart,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the,  a  cause  of  angina  pec- 
toris, 672,  686 

of  sudTlen  death,  806 

predisposes  to  rupture  of  the 
heart,  820 
Heart,  fatty  disease  of  the,  ar- 
ticle on, 804 

fatty  overgrowth,  804 

fatty  degeneration,  807 
Heart,  fibroid  disease  of  the, 
article  on,  823 

a  cause  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion, 752 
Heart,  gout  in  the,  673 
Heart,  hypertrophy  of  the,  ar- 
ticle on,  763 

effects  of,  on  size  and  weight 
of  the  heart,  367 

a  consequence  of  aortic  ste- 
nosis, 740 

relation  of,  to  pericarditis  in 
Bright's  disease,  .591 

predisposes  to  pericarditis  in 
acute  rheumatism,  600 

relation  of,  to  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  792 
Heart,  impulse  of  the,  see  Im- 
pulse, cardiac. 
Heart,  irregular  action  of  the, 
due  to  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  845 

to  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
837 

Heart,  malpositions  of  the,  ar- 
ticle on,  437 
vertical  displacements,  437 
lateral,  443 
forward,  551 
backward,  451 
Heart,  movements  of  the,  de- 
scribed, 401 
relation  of,  to  the  normal 
sounds  and  to  abnormal 
bruits,  725 
Heart,  ossification  of  the,  813 
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Heart,  pftln  In  tlio  region  of ' 

the,  eee  I'liin. 
riuurt,  potiltiou  of  Dip,  during 
life,  4(W 

Turiutious  In   the,  vertical, 
370 

lateral,  378 

due  to  age,  41ft 

t(j  iioHitioii  of  ])ationt,  i!79 

to  respiration,  404,  4kJl 

to  sex,  41« 

to  statft  of  health  and  nature 

of  occupation,  414 
to  Bhapo  of  tliorax,  420 
to  mode  of  dentli,  ;!70,  :}78 
Heart,  rapid  eulargcnicnt  of 

the,  307 
relation  of,  to  spinal  column, 

419,  422,  435 
Heart,  rupture  of  the,  article 

on,  820 
a  result  of  carditis,  002 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

heart,  816 
Heart,  state  of  the,  after  death 
from  angina  pectoris,  671, 
694 

Heart,  syphilitic  affections  of 

the,  40S 
Heart,  weight  of  the,  in  health, 
364 

In  general  diseases,  306 
"when  itself  diseased,  367  i 
when  atrophied,  701  \ 
when  hypertrophied,  740,  774 

Heat,  in  the  treatment  of 
croup,  64,  66 

Hemiplegia,  right,  a  common 
result  of  cerebral  embolism, 
737 

[Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth, 
excessive,  treatment  for, 
905] 

[Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  904] 
,,Hemorrhoids,  origin  of,  886 

Hereditary  predisposition,  to 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  840 
to  dilatation  of  the  heart,  787 
to  fatty  heart,  805,  808 
to  rupture  of  the  heart,  821 

Herpes  of  mouth,  common  in 
acute  pneumonia,  175 

Horsehair,  use  of,  for  the  cure 
of  aortic  aneurism,  854 

Humidity,  a  cause  of  phthisis, 
118 

Hunter,  John,  illness  and  sud- 
den death  of,  081 

Hydatic  cysts  in  the  heart, 
468 

Hydropericardium,  hydroperi- 

carditis,  663 
Hydro  -  pneumo  -  pericarditis, 

diagnosis  of,  474 
Hydrops  pericardii,  article  on, 
663 

etiology  and  pathology,  663 

symptoms,  664 

treatment,  665 
Hydrothorax,  article  on,  358 

definition,  358 

history,  358 

symptoms,  358 

pathology,  358 

diagnosis,  359 

prognosis,  359 

treatment,  359 
Hypcraesthcsia,  of  the  larynx, 
24 


nyperjcsthesia — 
local  cutaneous,  In  rheumatic 

pericarditis,  501 
Hyperpyrexia,  occurrence  of. 

In    cases  of  rlieumatiHm 

with  pericarditis,  514 
with  endocarditis,  519 
without  heart  allection,  520 
without  delirium,  521 
general  sununary,  523,  527 
occurs  also  in  sunstroke,  &c., 

524 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  ar- 
ticle on,  763 
dellnitlon  and  history,  763 
causes,  764 

pathological  anatomy,  773 
symptoms,  778 
diagnosis,  781 
prognosis,  782 
treatment,  783 
Hypophosphltes,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis,  133 


iMPULSE,  aneurlsmal,  cha- 
racters of  the.  In  Intratho- 
racic aneurism,  840,  847 
in  aneurism  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  864 
importance  of,  in  diagnosis, 
806 

Impulse,  cardiac,  character  of 
the,  in  abdominal  aneu- 
rism, 865 
in   intrathoracic  aneurism, 
847 

changes  in  the,  caused  by 
'  mediastinal  tumor,  830 
Impulse,  the,  of  the  heart, 
character  of  the,  in  cardi- 
tis, 663 
in  dilated  heart,  797,  799 
in  fatty  heart,  816,  818 
from  hypertrophy  of  left  ven- 
tricle, 776 
of  right  ventricle,  780 
changes  in,  caused  by  adhe- 
rent pericardium,  552,  580 
by  endocarditis  affecting  mi- 
tral valve,  633 
by  pericarditis  with  effusion, 

548,  571,  577 
value  of,  in  diagnosis,  781, 
799 

Infarction,  hemorrhagic,  of  the 

spleen,  895 
Infection,  a  cause  of  phthisis, 

143 

Inhalations,  in  acute  bronchi- 
tis, 331 
in  plastic  bronchitis,  338 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  24 

Injury,  a  cause  of  pneumonia, 
158 

Injury,  external,  a  cause  of  an- 
eurism of  the  aorta,  842, 
863 

Injury,  local,  a  cause  of  acute 

rheumatism,  499 
Innominate  artery,  aneurism 

of  the,  diagnosis  of,  from 

aortic  aneurism,  849 
Innominate  artery,  position  of, 

in  the  chest,  411 
Insanity,  temporary,  a  sequela 

of  acute  rheumatism,  529 
Insomnia,  from  heart  disease, 

treatment  of,  803 


Inspiration,  characters  of,  In 
crouj),  53,  54 
effect  of,  on  the  heart,  405 
»ee  Resxjlration. 
Insjjiratory  type  of  chest,  414 
Intemperance,     habitual,  a 
cause  of  atheroma  of  the 
aorta,  836 
of  aneurisms,  840,  841 
of  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
802 

Intercurrent  pneumonia,  217 
Interlobular  pueunioiila,  243 
Intermittent  lever,  a  predispos- 
ing cause  of  jjneumonia,  157 
Intra-thoraeic  tumors,  a  cause 
of  displacement  of  the  heart, 
449 

Invasion,  of  croup,  53 
Iodide  of  potassium.  In  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  853,  868 

of  angina  pectoris,  705 

of  chronic  bronchitis,  235 

of  acute  pneumonia,  211 

of  chronic  pneumonia,  268 

of  chronic  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  755,  756 
Iodine,  external   use   of.  In 

croup,  66 
Ipecacuanha,  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia, 232 

in  croup,  64,  65 

in  pneumonia,  213 
Iron,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  335 

in  croup,  70 

in  phthisis,  142 

in  pleurisy,  351,  353 
Iron,  value  of,  in  the  treatment 
of  carditis,  662 

of  dilated  heart,  801 
Iron  wire,  use  of,  for  the  cure 

of  aortic  aneurism,  854 


rjABOEANDI,  for  pleuritic 
lO    effusion,  353] 
Jactitation,  muscular,  in  peri- 
carditis, 538 
Joints,  the,  first  affected  in 

acute  rheumatism,  499 
Jugular  veins,  bleeding  from, 
in  croup,  65 
fulness  of  the,  from  dis- 
tended pericardium,  509, 
513 

from  dilatation  of  right  ven- 
tricle, 798 

pulsation  in  the,  a  sign  of 
triciispid  regurgitation,  747 


KIDNEY,  characters  of,  in 
pulmonary  emphysema, 
83 

embolic  infarction  of  the,  895 
multiple  abscesses  In  the,  a 
result  of  embolism,  895 
Kidneys,  chronic  disease  of  the, 

see  Bright's  disease. 
Kidneys,  congestion  of  the, 
due  to  dilated  heart,  796, 
799 

to  chronic  valvular  disease 

of  the  heart,  748 
treatment  of,  803 
Kidneys,  displacement  of  the, 
by  aneurism  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  861 
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various 


FT  ACTIC  ACID  inlialation  In 
LL    croup,  09] 
[Laryngeal  dyspncea 

forms  of,  70] 
LaryuEceal  muscles,  paralysis  ot 

the,lu  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 

843  ^,  , 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  article 

on,  32 
definition  of,  32 
synonyms,  32 
causes,  33 
symptoms,  33 
diagnosis,  3i 
pathology,  34 
prognosis,  34 
treatment,  34 
varieties,  35 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  diag- 
nosis of,  from  croup,  56 
Laryngitis,  a  cause  of  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  438 
Laryngitis,  acute,  article  on,  17 
definition,  17 
synonyms,  18 
causes,  18 
duration,  19 
symptoms,  19 
diagnosis,  19 
morbid  anatomy,  20 
pathology,  19 
prognosis,  20 
therapeutics,  20 
varieties,  21 
Laryngitis,  chronic,  article  on, 
23 

definition,  22 
synonyms,  22 
causes,  23 
symptoms,  23 

course  and  terminations,  23 
diagnosis,  23 

pathology  and  morbid  an- 
atomy, 23 
prognosis,  23 
therapeutics,  23 
varieties,  34 
Laryngitis,    following  small- 
pox,   diagnosis     of,  from 
croup,  59 
Laryngitis,  secondary  to  ery- 
sipelas, 37 
to  measles,  36 
to  smallpox,  36,  59 
to  scarlatina,  37 
to  typhus  and  typhoid,  37 
to  syphilis,  43 
■Laryngitis,  secondary  to  phthi- 
sis, 38 
synonyms  of,  38 
definition  of,  38 
causes,  38 
symptoms,  38 
diagnosis,  39 
pathology,  39 
morbid  anatomy,  40 
prognosis,  41 
therapeutics,  41 
caries  of  the  cartilages,  40 
Laryngorrhcea,  23 
Laryngoscope,  article  on,  43 
definition,  43 
history,  43 

illumination  by  reflection,  44 
direct  illumination,  44 
method  of  examination,  44 
laryngeal  image,  45 
Introduction  of  instruments, 
45 


Laryngoscope,  article  on — 

lufraglottic,  45 
Laryngoscope,  use  of  the.  In 
diagnosis   of  intra-thoracic 
aneurism,  846,  851 
Laryngoscopic  signs,  in  acute 
laryngitis,  18 
in  chronic  laryngitis, 
in  tumors  of  the  larynx,  26 
Larynx,  article  on  diseases  ol, 
17 

division  of,  17 
Larynx,  condition  of,  in  croup, 

60, 61  .      r  r 

injury  of,  diagnosis  of,  Irom 
croup,  57  . 
Larynx,  morbid  growths  m,  ar- 
ticle on,  25 
definition,  25 
synonyms,  25 
natural  history,  25 
symptoms,  25 
laryngoscopic  signs,  26 
course  and  termination,  36 
diagnosis,  27 
pathology,  27 
morbid  anatomy,  37 
prognosis,  28 
therapeutics,  38 
Larynx,  neuroses  of,  article  on, 
29 

accounts  of  bilateral  paraly- 
sis of  adductors  of  vocal 
cords,  39 
of  unilateral  paralysis  of  ad- 
ductor of  one  vocal  cord, 
30 

of  bilateral  paralysis  of  ab- 
ductors of  vocal  cords,  30 
of  unilateral  paralysis  of  ab- 
ductor of  one  vocal  cord, 
31 

of  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  vocal  cords,  33 
Larynx,  oedema  of,  secondary 

to  Bright's  disease,  43 
Larynx,  polj'pus  of,  diagnosis 
of,  from  croup,  57 
smallness  of,  in  childhood, 
60 

spasm  of,  in  croup,  56 
ulceration  of,  in  secondary 
croup,  01 
Leeches,  use  of,  in  the  treat- 
meut  of  dilated  heart,  803 
of  endocarditis,  600,  601 
of  acute  laryngitis,  21 
of  pericarditis,  603 
of  phthisis,  141 
of  pleurisy,  352 
of  pneumonia,  213 
in  chronic  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  758 
[Limewater     inhalation  in 

croup,  09] 
Liver,  changes  in  the,  caused 
by  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease, 748 
by  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
pathology  of,  795 


Lobelia  inflata,  in  treatment  of 
asthma,  103 
of  croup,  06 
Lobular  pneumonia,  see  Apneu- 

matosis. 
Lungs,  abscesses  in,  from  em- 
bolism, 738 
brown  induration  of,  a  con- 
sequence of  mitral  steno- 
sis, 740,  795 
cirrhosis  of  the,  a  cause  of 
displacement  of  the  heart, 
447 

of  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, 790 
of  tricuspid  regurgitation, 
731 

embolism  of,  746,  781,  896 
sarcoma  of  the,  invading  the 

mediastinum,  826,  829 
syphilitic  aflfections  of,  article 

oii>  270  ^  ^ 

Lungs,  the,  relations  of,  to  the 
heart,  398,  412 
relative  size  of,  399,  430 
relative  size  of,  affects  the 
position  of  the  heart,  378 
Lymphadenoma,    a  common 
form  of  mediastinal  tu- 
mor, 827 
distinction  of,  from  carcino- 
ma, 827 
Lymphangitis,  906 
Lymphatic  glands,  state  of,  in 

croup,  54,  63 
Lymphatic  vessels,  inflamma- 
tion of  the,  article  on,  906 
causes,  906 
symptoms,  906 
diagnosis,  907 
treatment,  907 


symptoms,  798 
treatment,  803 
displacement  of  the,  due  to 

mediastinal  tumor,  829 
enlargement  of,  a  cause  of 
displacement  of  the  heart, 
378,  443,  450 
multiple  abscesses  in  the,  a 
result  of  embolism,  895 


MALFORMATIOlSrS,  congeni- 
tal, of  the  aorta,  856 
Measles,  diagnosis  of,  in  occa- 
sional cases,  from  croup,  58, 
59 

Mechanical  bronchitis,  325 
Mediastinal  tumors,  article  on, 
826 

etiology,  836 

symptoms,  828 

physical  signs,  838 

diagnosis,  831 

prognosis  and  treatment,  833 
Mediastinum,  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the,  826 
tumors  in  the,  affect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heart,  440,  449 
Melancholia,  following  acute 

rheumatism,  539 
Mercury,  in  croup,  65 
Microscopical  appearances,  in 
endocarditis,  708 
in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

heart,  811 
in  fibroid   disease    of  the 

heart,  834 
of  lung,  in  pneumonia,  191 
Mineral  acids,  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, 335 
Mineral    waters,    in  chronic 

laryngitis,  34 
Mitral  disease,  chronic,  causes 
of,  730 
pathology  of,  710 
rarely  congeuital,  71 
1     due  to  chorea,  052 
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Mitral  disease,  cliroiiif — 

u  cause   (if  liypuitrojdiy  of 
the  Jieart,  fUlH 

efl'ect  of,  on  tlio  cardiac  im- 
pulse, SS-l 

predisposes  to  Bccondary  en- 
doeardilis,  057 
Mitral  oridce,  tlie,  cireumfcr- 
enee  of,  in  health,  3(ii 

In  disease,  liCO 

variations  iu  the  position  of, 
H93 

anatomical  relations  of,  an- 
terior, -ll-l: 

posterior,  -124: 
Mitral  repfurgitation,  eliarac- 
tcrs  of  murmur,  025,  OLiO, 
729 

causes  of,  731 
diagnosis  of,  732,  751 
diagnosis  of  murmur  from 

pericardial   friction,  557, 

631 

not  always  audible  at  back, 
425 

effects  of,  on  the  heart, 
793 

guides  to  prognosis  in  early 

stage,  032 
relation  of,  to  pericarditis, 

600 

treatment  of,  757 

Antral  stenosis,  a  cause  of  en- 
docardial clots,  8S9 

Mitral  stenosis,  frequency  of, 

characters  of  murmurs,  726 
effects  of,  on  the  heart,  793 
diagnosis  of,  751 
prognosis,  754 
treatment,  757 
see,  also,  Presystolic  mur- 
murs. 

Mitral  valve,  the,  description 

of,  391 
relations  of,  414,  433,  436 
action  of,  402,  619 
aneurism  of,  461 
endocardial  inflammation  of, 

619 

frequently  attacked  by  rheu- 
matic endocarditis,  494 
Moisture,  influence  of,  on  mor- 
tality of  croup,  49 
[Morphia,  in  advanced  phthi- 
sis, 141] 
in  treatment  of  cardiac  dys- 

pnosa,  838 
of  cancer  of  lung,  151 
of  pleurisy,  351 
of  pneumonia,  213 
of  pneumothorax,  362 
Morphia,  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of,  in  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  852, 869 
In  angina  pectoris,  699 
in  dilated  heart,  102 
in  late  stages  of  mitral  dis- 
ease, 759 
caution  necessary,  820 
Mortality  in  croup,  48,  63 
Movements,  involuntary  mus- 
cular, in  pericarditis,  537 
Murmur,  endocardial,  mode  of 
production,  722,  723 
variability  of,  a  sign  of  en- 
docarditis, 048 
pericardial    characters  of, 
556,  581 


Murmur,  systolic.  In  the  aorta, 
duo  to  iutrii-tliorucicaueu- 
risiii,  816,  847 
to  abdominal  uncurism,  864 
to  atlieroma  of  tlic  aorta, 
837 

to  mediastinal  tumor,  830 
In  pulmoiiury  artery,  due  to 
anremiit,  901 
Muscular  llbres  of  the  heart, 
anatomical  arrangement  of, 
387 

Muscular  strain,  habitual  or 
long-continued,  a  cause  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  790 
of  liypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
768 

of  chronic  valvular  disease, 

720 

Mycosis  endocardil,  738 
Myocarditis,  acute,  061 
chronic,  823 

a  cause  of  fibrinous  deposits 
in  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
468 

of  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  506 

relation  of  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion, 809 


NAILS,  injury  to  the,  a  cause 
of  inflammation    of  the 
lymphatics,  906 
Ner\'ou8    system,  symptoms 
affecting  the,   in  angina 
pectoris,  661 
in  endocarditis,  628 
in  D  on-rheumatic  pericardi- 
tis, 534 

in  rlieumatism  with  pericar- 
ditis, 513,  526 
with  endocarditis,  519,  526 
without  heart  affection,  520, 
527 

connection  of,  with  high  tem- 
perature, 514,  523 
with  remission  of  joint  affec- 
tion, 517,  528 
with  suppression  of  perspira- 
tion, 517,  519 
with  alcoholism  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  525 
[Night  croup,  55 

treatment  of,  04] 
Nitrate  of  silver,  in  acute  laryn- 
gitis, 21 
Nitre  Jiaper,  in  asthma,  105 
Nutmeg  liver,  the,  a  result  of 
chronic  heart  disease,  748, 
796 


OBESITY,  effects  of,  on  the 
action  of  the  heart,  442 
predisposes  to  dilatation  of 

the  heart,  788 
to  fatty  heart,  805 
Occupation,  Influence  of,  on 
the  position  of  the  heart, 
414 

on  the  joints  first  affected  in 
acute  rheumatism,  498 

predisposing  to  angina  pec- 
toris, 674 

to  aneurism,  839,  841 

to  aneurism  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  862 

to  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  836 


I  Occupation,  predisposing — 
to  dilatation  of  the  heart, 

788  ' 
to  fatty  heart,  805,  808 
to  liyi)ertrophy  of  the  heart, 

768  ' 
to  phthisis,  118 
to  acute  rlieumatiem,  476. 

498  ' 
to    rheumatic  pericarditis, 

476,  498 
to  chronic  valvular  disease 

of  tlie  heart,  720 
to  varicose  veins,  885 
(Edema  glottidis,  diagnosis  of, 

from  croup,  59 
CKgophony,  in  pleurisy,  344 
OSsophagus,  disease  of  the,  a 

cause  of  pericarditis,  001 
perforation  of  the,  a  cause  of 

pneumo-pericardium,  472, 

473 

Oleum  picis,  in  chronic  pneu- 
monia, 268 
Opiates,  value  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris, 
697,  698 
of  dilated  heart,  802 
of  rheumatic  endocarditis, 
661 

see,  also.  Morphia,  Opium. 
Opisthotonos,  in  angina  jjec- 
toris,  670 
in  pericarditis  with  nervous 
complications,  539 
Opium,  value  of,  in  treatment 
of  aortic  aneurism,  852,  869 
of  cancer  of  lung,  152 
of  croup,  06 
of  phthisis,  140 
of  chronic  pneumonia,  268 
Orthopnoea,  from  chronic  val- 
vular disease  of  the  heart, 
749 

from  dilated  heart,  798 
see  Dyspnoea. 
Ossification  of  the  heart,  469, 
813 

of  the  coronary  arteries,  671, 
681 

Over-exertion,  a  cause  of  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart, 
367,  768 
of  chronic  valvular  disease, 
720,  755 

Oxalates,  in  urine  of  croup,  54 


PAIN,  character  of  the,  in  an- 
eurism of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  861,  863 
in  angina  pectoris,  666 
seat  of,  666 
causes  of,  691 
In  cancer  of  the  liver,  148 
in  intra-thoracic  aneurism, 
843 

value  of,  in  diagnosis,  8.50 
a  symptom  of  lymphangitie, 

906 

of  mediastinal  tumor,  828 
Pain,  in  lelt  arm  and  shoulder, 
a  symptom  of  chronic  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart,  748 
Pain, in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
a  symptom  of  carditis,  663 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
767 

of  endocarditis,  628,  650 
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Pain,  in  region  of  the  heart — 
a  symptom  of  fatty  doiicnc- 

ration  of  the  licart,  8L0 
of  fibroid  disease,  8r25 
rare  in  hypertrophy,  778 
of    rheumatic  pericarditis, 

493,  500,  503 
Buddcn,  from  rupture  of  the 

heart,  823 
Palpitation  of  the  heart,  in 

rlieumatic  pericarditis,  497 
in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  798 
in  hypertropliy,  777 
a  symptom  of  aneurism  of 

tlie  aorta,  845 
of  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 

837 

value  of,  as  a  sign  of  heart 
disease,  749 
Papillary  muscles,  the,  of  the 
heart,  arrangement  of,  393, 
394 

relations  of,  413,  414 
action,  402 

Paracentesis  pericardii,  in  acute 
pericarditis,  004 
in  pericardial  dropsy,  665 
mode  of  performing  the  oper- 
ation, 006 
precautions,  607 

[Paracentesis  pericardii.  Pep- 
per's case,  60G] 

Paracentesis  thoracis,  in  pleu- 
risy, 354 
in  pneumothorax,  363 

Patches,  white,  on  the  heart, 
origin  of,  60S 

[Pepper's  case  of  paracentesis 
pericardii,  606] 

Percussion,  in  cancer  of  the 
lung,  147 
iu  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  137 

Pericardial  friction,  see  Fric- 
tion. 

Pericardial  sac,  the  average 
capacity  of,  540,  664 

Pericarditis,  article  on,  474 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  474 
due  to  other  causes,  534,  596 

Pericarditis,  chronic,  simulat- 
ing mediastinal  tumor,  833 

Pericarditis,  relative  frequency 
of,  in  acute  rheumatism, 
474 

relation  of,  to  the  severity  of 
the  joint  affection,  488 

a  cause  of  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  454,  455 

of  carditis,  663 

of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
licart,  811 

of  fibroid  disease  of  the 
heart,  470,  834 

of  adherent  pericardium,  554 
Pericarditis,  rheumatic,  arti- 
cle on,  474 

etiology,  475 

relation  of,  to  other  symp- 
toms of  rheumatism,  487 

to  endocarditis,  494 

pathological  anatomy,  496 

eymptoms,  pain,  500 

changes  iu  pulse,  respiration, 
&c.,  505 

In  expression  and  general  ap- 
pearance, 510 

symptoms  affecting  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  hyperpy- 
rexia, 513 


Pericarditis,  rheumatic- 
physical  signs,  539 
percussion,  543 
inspection  and  palpation,  547 
auscultation,  556 
diagnosis,  546,  556,  583 
relapses,  571 
treatment,  003 

Pericarditis,  secondary  to  pleu- 
risy, 846 

Pericarditis,  tubercular,  463 

Pericardium,  adherent,  article 
on,  007 

a  cause  of  atrophy  of  the 

heart,  761 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart, 

788  791 
of  livpertfophy,  368,  609,  613, 

766 

effect  of,  on  the  cardiac  im- 
pulse, 554,  580 
Pericardium,  distension  of  the, 
a  cause  of  dyspnoea,  507 
of  dysphagia,  508 
of  cardiac  syncope,  500,  510 
of  lividity  of  the  face,  513 
Pericardium,  dropsy  of  the, 
663 

Pericardium,  effusion  into  the, 
physical  signs  of,  497,  543, 
545,  556 

process  of  absorption  and 
cure,  578 

diagnosis  of,  from  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  799 

from  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  783 

relation  of,  to  joint  affection 
in  acute  rheumatism,  489 

amount  of,  in  pericarditis 
from  Bright's  disease,  592 
.Peritonitis,  in  phthisis,  126 
Perspiration,  profuse,  a  symp- 
tom of  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis, 638 

suppression  of,  in  rheumatic 
hyperpyrexia,  517, 519,  522, 
530 

Pharynx,    condition    of,  in 

croup,  54 
Phlebcctasis  laryngea,  25 
Phlebitis,  pathology  of,  880 
etiology,  881 
symptoms,  883 
treatment,  883 
a  cause  of  thrombosis,  893 
a  result  of  thrombosis,  895 
diagnosis  of,  from  lymphan- 
gitis, 907 
Phlebolithes,  883 

origin  of,  883 
Phosphorus,  use   of,  in  the 
treatment  of  angina  pec- 
toris, 704 
chronic  poisoning  by.  a  cause 
of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  810 
Phthisis  pulmonalis,  article  on, 
107 

definition  of,  107 
pathology   of  tubercular 

phthisis,  108 
morbid  anatomy.  111 
causes,  115 

[communlcabillty  of,  late  ob- 
servations upon,  110] 
progress,  119 
theory  of  production,  120 
symptoms,  123 


Phthisis  pulmonalis— 

varieties,  132 

diagnosis,  127 

complications,  126 

prognosis,  130 

treatment,  133 

statistics,  143 
Phthisis,  jiulmonai-y,  compli- 
cating emphysema,  88 
Phthisis,  pulmonary,  ell'ects  of, 
on  the  size  of  the  heart, 
300 

a  cause  of  atrophy  of  the 
heart,  761 

of  hypertrophy,  768 

of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  8Q9 

predisposes  to  phlebitis,  883 

changes  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  caused  by,  901 
Physical  signs,  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, 335 

of  chronic  bronchitis,  334, 

of  phthisis,  123 
of  pleurisy  in  the  adult,  343 
of  pleurisy  in  children,  345 
of  acute  primary  pneumonia, 
166 

Piles,  origin  of,  886 

Pleura,  rupture  of  aortic  an- 
eurism into,  851,  832 

Pleurisy,  article  on,  340 
dcflnition,  340 
history,  340 
etiology,  341 
clinical  history,  343 
complications  and  sequelse," 
346 

pathological  anatomy,  347 

diagnosis,  345 

prognosis,  350 

treatment,  351 

[occasional  venesection  in, 
defended,  353 

effusion    in,    treated  with 
jaborandi,  3.53] 
Pleurisy,  a  cause  of  pericardi- 
tis, 600 

relation  of,  to  pericarditis  in 
Bright's  disease,  591 
Pleuritic  pain,  occurrence  of, 

in  pericarditis,  500,  504 
Pleurodynia,  article  on,  339 

definition,  339 

symptoms,  339 

etiology  and  pathology,  339 

diagnosis,  339 

prognosis,  339 

treatment,  340 
Pneumogastric  nerves,  relation 

of  the,  to  aneurism  of  the 

aorta,  843 
Pneumonia,  article  on,  153 

synonyms,  153 

varieties,  153 

acute  pneumonia,  153 

dcflnition  of,  153 

history,  153 

etiology,  154 

symptoms,  163 

complications,  184 

varieties,  186 

terminations,  183 

diagnosis,  203 

treatment,  208 
Pneumonia,  catarrhal,  217 
Pneumonia,  chronic,  244 

dcflnition  of,  344 
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Pneumonia,  chronic — 
hytionynm,  2U 
history  luul  etiology,  214 
morbid   ttiiiUotny    autl  pa- 

tlioloffy, 
patholo^'y,  2.57 
Bymptoins,  2(50 
dluj[,'nosi8,  204 

diiigiiosls  of,  from  mediasti- 
nal tumor,  saa 

profrnoslB,  2(i5 
treatment,  207 
[Pneumonia,  early  bloodletting 
in,  sometimes  useful,  210, 
243]  ' 
Pneumonia,  In  croup,  55,  03 
Pneumonia,  interlobular,  243 
Pneumonia,  lobular,  218 
etiolopnt',  219 
pathologpy,  223 
complications,  223 
diagnosis,  229 
prognosis,  230 
treatment,  231 
Pneumonia  potatorum,  173 

treatment  of,  214 
Pneumonia,  relation    of,  to 
pericarditis  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, 592 
Pneumonia,     secondary  to 
Bright's  disease,  233 
to  cancer  of  the  lung,  146 
to  heart  disease,  234 
to  pleurisy,  346 
to  typhoid  fever,  234 
Pneumo-pericardium,  article 
on,  472 
diagnosis  of,  473 
Pneumothorax,  article  on,  360 
dcflnition,  300 
varieties,  300 
clinical  history,  360 
diagnosis,  301 
prognosis,  301 
treatment,  303 
Pneumothorax,  a  cause  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  447 
Polypi,  in  the  heart,  470 
Position  of  the  patient,  the, 
aflfects  the  position  of  the 
heart,  379 
characteristic  of  pericardial 

efTusion,  648 
of  chronic  heart  disease,  749, 
798,  803 
Potash,  chlorate  of,  in  croup, 
05 

Potash,  citrate  of,  in  croup,  65 
Potassium,  iodide  of,  useful  in 

aneurism  of  the  aorta,  853, 

808 

Pregnancy,  a  cause  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  7(58 
predisposes  to  ulcerative  en- 
docarditis, 719 
Pressure  of  stethoscope,  efFect 
of,  on  pericardial  friction 
sound,  503,  504,  584 
a  cause  of  pulmonary  mur- 
mur in  children,  730 
Presystolic  murmurs,  explana- 
tion of,  727 
relation  of,  to  first  sound  of 

the  heart,  727 
to  second  sound,  728 
diagnosis  of,  750,  751 
variable  character  of,  753 
Privation,  tee   Food,  Inauffl- 
cient. 


Profession,  influence  of,  as  a 
predisposing  cause  in  jjueu- 
monla,  155 
Prognosis,  In  rheumatic  endo- 
carditlH,  as  to  mitral  dis- 
ease, 032 
as  to  aortic  disease,  044 
Pseudo-angina   pectoris,  088. 

091  '  ' 

Puerperal  state,  predisposes  to 

phlebitis,  882 
Pulmonary      apoplexy,  pa- 
thology of,  740,  748 
a  consequence  of  pericardial 

distension,  510 
relation  of,  to  embolism,  781 
Pulmonary  artery,  diseases  of 
the,  article  on,  898 
atheroma,  898 

dilatation  and  aneurism,  898 
narrowing,  899 
Pulmonary  artery,  orifice  of 
the,  size  of,  in  health,  305 
in  disease,  306 

congenital    contraction  of, 
308 

Pulmonary  artery,  relations  of, 
411,  416,  420 
to  vertebral  column,  430 
to  the  aorta,  374,  430 
variations  in  position  of,  373, 

374,  383,  429 
in  the  length  of,  373 
communication  of,  with  the 
aorta,  a  rare  cause  of  mur- 
mur, 734 
hypertrophy    of,    a  conse- 
quence of  mitral  stenosis, 
740 

Pulmonary  artery,  the,  regur- 
gitant murmur  In,  734 
systolic  murmur  in,  570 
characters  of,  037,  739 
causes  of,  038 
clinical  significance  of,  638 
diagnosis  of,  from  pericardial 

friction,  557 
systolic  murmur  in,  due  to 

anasmia,  901 
to  aneurism  of  the  aortic 
sinus,  838  , 
Pulmonary  artery,  valves  of 
the,  anatomical  relations 
of,  413 
results  of  disease  of,  747 
Pulmonary  collapse,  307 
Pulmonary  veins,  anatomical 

relations  of  the,  419,  433 
Pulsation,  epigastric,  see  Epi-  . 

gastrium.  ] 
Pulse,  characters  of  the,  in 
angina  pectoris,  009 
in  aortic  regurgitation,  741 
in  aortic  stenosis,  741 
in  acute  bronchitis,  333  1 
in  cancer  of  the  lung,  147 
in  carditis,  063 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  300 
in  croup,  53,  55 

in  dilated  heart,  797  I 
in  fatty  heart,  806,  816 
in   Hbroid    disease    of  the 

heart,  825 
in  hydrops  pericardii,  604 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 

778,  780 
in  mitral  regurgitation,  715 
in  mitral  stenosis,  745 
in  phthisis,  123,  123,  133  I 


■  i  Pulse,  characters  of  the— 
in  pleurisy,  343 
in    acute    pneumonia,  104. 

171,214,235  ' 
in  clironic  pneumonia,  201 
In  rheumatic  endocarditis. 
028  ' 

In  rlieumatic  pericarditis,  500 
Pulse,  the  radial,  character:!  of, 
in  an<!uri»m  of  the  aorta. 
815,810 
in  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
837 

in  abdominal  aneurism,  805 
In  lymphangitis,  007 
inequality  of  the,  a  sign  of 
intra-thoracic  aueurism, 
849,  850 
an  unsafe  guide  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  cardiac  murmurs, 
751 

carotid  pulse  useful,  720 
Pulse  respiration  ratio,  in  acute 
pneumonia,  104 
In  acute  bronchitis,  327 
in  plastic  bronchitis,  338 
Pupils,  contraction  of,  in  can- 
cer of  the  lung,  149 
inequality  of  the,  due  to  an- 
eurism of  the  aorta,  840, 
847 

to  abdominal  aneurism,  805 
Purgatives,  value  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  853 
in  chronic  valvular  diseases 

of  the  heart,  753 
in  dilated  heart,  803 
Pya3mia,  a  cause  of  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  788 
of  simple  endocarditis,  018, 
654 

of  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
719 

of  pericarditis,  597 
Pyrexia,  in  acute  primary  pneu- 
monia, 103 
in  chronic  pneumonia,  263 


QUININE,   in  treatment  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  335 
of  phthisis,  143 
of  acute  pneumonia,  315 
of  chronic  pneumonia,  267 


RACE,  Influence   of,    as  a 
cause  of  pneumonia,  154 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  a  cause 
of  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
840 

a  result  of  aneurism  of  the 
aortic  sinus,  838 
Relapses,  in  acute  pneumonia, 
178 

in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  571 
symptoms  of,  573 
etFcct  of,  on  prognosis,  573 
Respiration,  character  of,  in 
abdominal  aneurism,  805 
in  angina  pectoris,  0(58 
in  apncumatosis,  314 
in  acute  bronchitis,  333 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  220 
In  croup,  53,  55 
in  endocarditis  complicating 

old  valvular  discapc,  050 
in  acute  laryngitis,  18 
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Kespiration,  character  of— 
in  mediastinal  tumor,  828, 830 
in  morbid  growths  in  larynx, 
26 

in  pericarditis,  507,  586 
in  adherent  pericardium,  617 
in  rheumatic  endocarditis, 

628,  640 
in  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia, 

523 

see,  also,  Dyspnosa. 
Respiration,  inllucnce  of,  on 
the  position  of  the  heart, 
404 

on  pericardial  friction  sound, 
584 

ratio  of,  to  the  pulse  in  rheu- 
matic pericarditis,  509 
Respirators,  use  of,  139 
Rest,  importance  of,  in  the 
after-treatment    of  endo- 
carditis, 622 

in  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
risms, 879 

of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  852 

of  angina  pectoris,  703 

of  dilated  heart,  800 

of  endocarditis,  660,  755 

of  heemoptysis,  902 

of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
784 

of  pericarditis,  603 
of  phlebitis,  883 
Rheumatic  endarteritis,  840 
Rheumatism,  acute  articular, 
a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart;  788 
of  chronic  valvular  disease, 
716 

relation  of,  to  chorea,  651, 
652 

Rheumatism,    predisposes  to 
aneurism,  840 
to  aneurism  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  862 
to  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  836 
Rhonchi,  character  of,  in  croup, 
53 

Rickets,  pneumonia  secondary 
to,  156, 

Rigors,  in  acute  primary  pneu- 
monia, 163 
in  acute  bronchitis,  322 

Risus  sardonic  us,  occurrence 
of,  in  rheumatic  pericarditis, 
516,  518,  539 

Roup,  an  old  popular  name  for 
croup,  46 

Rupture,  of  aneurisms,  various 
modes  of,  877 
ol  abdominal  aneurism,  861 
of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  459 
of  the  heart,  article  on,  820 
etiology  and  pathology,  821 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  822 
treatment,  823 
of  intra-thoracic  aneurism, 
851 

of  the  aortic  valves,  367 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
721 

spontaneous,  of  the  aorta,  856 


SACCULUS  LARTNGIS,mor.- 
bid  anatomy  of,  in  croup, 
61 

Sarcoma,  in  the  mediastinum, 
826 


Scarification,  in  acute  laryn- 
gitis, 21 
Scarlatina,  a  cause  of  endocar- 
ditis, 720 
diagnosis  of,  from  croup,  59 
Sclerosis,  chronic,  of  the  valves 

of  the  heart,  710 
Season,  influence  of,  on  croup, 
50 

predisposing  cause  of  pneu- 
monia, 155 
Secondary  pneumonia,  21 
Sedatives,   in    treatment  of 

cbronic  bronchitis,  336 
Sedentary  habits  predispose  to 
angina  pectoris,  674 
to  fatty  heart,  805,  808 
Seneca,  description  of  angina 

pectoris  by,  676 
Senega,  value  of,  in  aortic  re- 
gurgitation, 756 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  336 
in  croup,  66 

in  acute  pneumonia,  216 
Septicremia,  a  cause  of  carditis, 
662 

of  acute  fatty  degeneration 

of  the  heart,  809 
see  Pyoemia. 
Septum,  the  fibrous,  of  the 
heart,  386 
the  interventricular,  387,  388 
Servants,  domestic,  very  liable 
to    rheumatic  pericarditis, 
476,  486 
Sex,  influence  of  on  the  occur- 
rence of  asthma,  97 
of  cancer  of  lung,  145 
of  cirrhosis  of  lung,  296 
of  croup,  49 
of  laryngitis,  18 
of  chronic  laryngitis,  22 
of  phthisis,  115 
of  chronic  pneumonia,  248 
in  prognosis  of  acute  pneu- 
monia, 205 
Sex,  influence  of,  on  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  heart, 
365 

on  the  position  of  the  heart, 
416 

on  the  area  of  pericardial 
effusion,  547 
Sex,  predisposing  to  aneurism 
generally,  879 
to  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  842 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  862 
of  the  heart,  459 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  902 
to  angina  pectoris,  673 
to  aortic  stenosis,  857 
to  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
788 

to  fatty  heart,  805,  808 
to   fibroid   disease   of  the 

heart,  823 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
764 

to  mediastinal  tumor,  828 
to    rheumatic  pericarditis, 

475,  486 
to   tubercular  pericarditis, 
464 

to  rupture  of  the  aorta,  857 
to  rupture  of  the  heart,  821 
to  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  719 
Sinuses,  the  aortic,  aneurism 
of,  838 


Skin,  state  of,  in  croup,  53 
Smallpox,  diagnosis  of,  from 

croup,  59 
Soldiers,  liability  of,  to  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta,  841 
Sound,  of  the  heart,  the  first, 
prolongation  of,  an  early 
symptom  of  endocarditis, 
628 

also  a  sequela  of  endocardi- 
tis, 639 
diagnostic  value  of,  647 
Sound,  of  the  heart,  the  sec- 
ond, modification  of,  in 
aortic  regurgitation,  645 
accentuation  of,  in  mitral 

regurgitation,  634 
character    of,    a  valuable 
guide  in  mitral  disease, 
636 

reduplication  of,  a  conse- 
quence of  mitral  disease, 
637 

Sounds,  of  the  heart,  the,  re- 
lation of,  to   the  move- 
ments of  the    heart  in 
health  and  disease,  725 
changes  in,  caused  by  dilata^ 
tion  of  the  heart,  797,  799 
by  fatty  degeneration,  816 
by  fibroid  disease,  824 
by  hypertrophy,  777,  780 
by  intra-thoracic  aneurism, 

846,  847 
by  pericarditis,  556 
suggestive  of  aortic  athero- 
ma, 837 

Spasm,  cardiac,  a  cause  of  the 
sudden  death  in  angina  pec- 
toris, 693 
Spasm,  of  larynx,  in  croup,  53 
Spasms,  muscular,  tetanic  or 
choreic,  occurrence  of,  in 
angina  pectoris,  670 
in  rheumatism  with  pericar- 
ditis, 518,528 
with  endocarditis,  519,  628 
without  heart  affection,  523 
with  delirium  or  mania,  529, 
532 

in  non-rheumatic  prricardi- 
tis,  536 

Sphygmograph,  indications  of 
the,  in  angina  pectoris, 
689 

in  aortic  stenosis,  742 
in  aortic  regurgitation,  742 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
778 

an  aid  to  prognosis  in  valvu- 
lar disease,  743 
Sphygmograph,  value  of  the,  in 
diagnosis    of  intra-thoracic 
aneurism,  849 
Spinal  canal,  rupture  of  aortic 

aneurism  into  the,  862 
Spinal  nerves,  pressure  on  the, 
by  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
861 

Spine,  angular  curvature  of 
the,  a  cause  of  endocarditis, 
718 

Spleen,  embolic  infarction  of 
the,  895 
multiple  abscesses  in,  due  to 
embolism,  895 
Spleen,  state  of  the,  in  acute 
ulcerative  endocarditis, 
737 
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Spleen,  state  of  the — 

la  eliroiiie  valvular  disease  of 
the  lieurt,  7-18 
Splenlzatloii  of  the  lung,  236 
Si|uills,  In  eroup,  07 
Steam,  UHC  ol,  In  croup,  05 
Stenoeardia,  gyn.  for  angina 

peetoriK,  (iSS, 
Stenosis  of  the  heart,  834 
Sternum,  relation  of  the,  to  the 
areh  of  the  aorta,  VuT} 
to  the  heart,  374,  377,  437 
to  the  pulmonary  artery,  374 
to  the  vertebral  eolumn,  434 
Stimulants,  contra-indicated, 
in  treatment  of  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  853 
of  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
837 

Stimulants,  value  of,  In  the 
treatment  of  angina  pec- 
toris, cm,  703 

in  bronclio-pneumonia,  233 

In  dilated  heart,  803 

In  fatty  heart,  820 
Stomach,  collapse  of  the,  a 
cause  of  displacement  of 
the  heart,  438 

distension  of  the,  also  causes 
displacement,  440 
Strain,  prolonged  muscular,  a 
cause  of  atheroma  of  the 
aorta,  836,  839 

of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  790 

of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
708 

of  chronic  valvular  disease, 
730 

sudden  muscular,  a  cause  of 
abdominal  aneurism,  859, 
863 

of  inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatics, 906 

Stramonium,  in  the  treatment 
of  asthma,  104 

Stridor,  with  inspiration,  in 
croup,  53 
with  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, in  croup,  55 

Stridulous  laryngitis,  70 

Strychnine,  in  the  treatment  of 
emphysema,  90 
of  acute  pneumonia,  316 

Subclavian  artery,  ligature  of 
the,  for  the  cure  of  intra- 
thoracic aneurism,  853 

Subclavian  artery,  the  left,  po- 
sition of,  in  the  chest,  411 

Sugar,  in  sputa  of  acute  pneu- 
monia, 166 

Suspirious  respiratioc,  the, 
characteristic  of  heart  dis- 
ease, 670,  085  (note) 

Swallowing,  difficulty  in, 
caused  by  pericardial  effu- 
sion, 508 

Sweating,  in  phthisis,  123 

Syncope,  from  fatty  heart,  806, 
816 

from  dilated  heart,  798 
in  rheumatic  endocarditis, 
038 

in  pericarditis,  506 
Syphilis,  a  cause  of  aneurism, 

840,  863 
of  arteritis,  871 
of  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  836 
of  general  arterial  atheroma, 

874 


Syi)hiliH,  a  cause — 
of  llliroid  disease  of  the  heart, 
833 

of  valvular  disease  of  the 

heart,  731 
of  ihromboslB,  893 

Syphilitic    affections,  of  the 
heart,  4(i8 
of  the  lung,  article  on,  370 

Systole,  the,  of  the  heart,  de- 
scribed, 401,  419,  4;i4 

Systolic  endocardial  murmurs, 
causes  of,  739 


rpANNIN,  in  the  treatment  of 

Jl    hicmoptysis,  141 

[Tartar  emetic,  a  dangerous 

medicine  for  young  children, 

330] 

Tartar  emetic,  in  treatment  of 
acute  bronchitis,  330 
of  acute  ijueumonia,  210, 
314 

Temperature,  in  apneumato- 

sis,  314 
in  acute  bronchitis,  323,  323 
in  brown  induration  of  the 

lung, 376 
in  cancer  of  the  lung,  135 
in  croup,  53 

in  mediastinal  tumor,  837, 
839 

in  phthisis,  130 
in  pleurisy,  343,  349 
in  acute  pneumonia,  176 
in   prognosis    of  broncho- 
pneumonia, 331 
elevation  of,  in  carditis,  663 
in  acute  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis, 737 
in  acute  fatty  degeneration 

of  the  heart,  818 
see,  also.  Hyperpyrexia. 
Temperature  of  air,  influence 

of,  on  croup,  50 
Tension,  arterial,  increase  of, 
during  the  anginal  parox- 
ysm, 089,  700 
in  Bright's  disease,  769 
Tepid  bath,  in  treatment  of 

pneumonia,  313 
Tetanus,  a  rare  complication  of 

pericarditis,  636,  538 
Thickness  of  the  parietes  of 

the  heart,  365,  306,  775 
[Thoracic  duct,  occlusion  of, 

in  aneurism  of  aorta,  805] 
Thorax,  shape  of,  in  cancer  of 

the  lung,  147 
Thrill,  characters  of  the,  due 
to  pericardial  friction,  555, 
594,  590 
relative  frequency  of,  561 
late  appearance  of,  671 
causes  of,  in  chronic  valvular 
disease,  734 
Thrill,  a  sign  of  intra-thoracic 
aneurism,  847 
of  abdominal  aneurism,  864 
Thrombosis  and  embolia,  arti- 
cle on, 893 
pathology,  893 
etiology,  893 
eflccts  of,  895 
Thrombosis  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  903 
of  the  cerebral.  895 
of  the  pulmonary,  896 


Thumb,  deformity  of,  in  laryn- 
gismus stridulus,  56 

not  j)resent  in  crouj),  54 
Thymic  asthma,  diagnosis  of, 

from  eroup,  50 
Tobacco,  In  the  treatmept  of 

asthma,  103 
Tongue,  characters  of,  in  acute 
l)ronchitis,  332,  333 

In  croup,  63,  54 

in  acute  pneumonia,  173 

in  phthisis,  133,  123 
Tonsils,  state  of,  in  croup,  54 
Toxaemia,  30 

Trachea,    pathology    of,  in 
croup,  01 
smallness  of,  In  childhood, 
60 

[Tracheotomy  in  America,  sta- 
tistics of,  68] 
Tracheotomy,  in  aortic  aneu- 
rism, 844,  856 
In  croup,  67 
mode  of  operating,  69 
statistics  of,  67 
in  acute  laryngitis,  33 
in  tubercular  laryngitis,  41 
in  spasm  of  glottis,  35 
in  tumors  of  the  larynx,  39 
Tremblotement,  in  croup,  55 
Tricuspid  orifice,  the,  relations 
of,  397,  413 
circumference  of,  in  health 
and  disease,  305,  300 
Tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur, 
characters  of,  022,  624,  729 
causes  of,  623,  730 
diagnosis  of,  from  pericar- 
dial friction,  557,  635 
clinical    significance  of,  in 
cases  of  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis, 639 
Tricuspid  stenosis,  characters 

of  murmur,  738 
Tricuspid  valve,  the,  descrip- 
tion of,  394 
relations  of,  413,  434,  436 
variations  in  the  position  of, 
397 

action  of,  403 

incompetence  of,  a  result  of 

endocarditis,  494 
not  often  thus  diseased,  658 

Trismus,  in  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis, 518,  539 

Tubercle,  in  the  heart.  463 
in  liver,  115 

in  spleen  and  kidneys,  115 
Tubercle,  microscopic  charac- 
ters of,  108 
chemical  analysis  of,  109 
varieties,  110 
Tufnell's  plan  of  treating  aortic 

aneurism,  8.52,  867 
Tumors,  abdominal,  effect  of, 
on  the  action  of  the  heart, 
443 

cancerous,  also  causing  dis- 
placement, 445 

mediastinal,  820 

mediastinal,  a  cause  of  dis- 
placement of  tlie  heart, 
449 

Turkish  bath,  in  treatment  of 
acute  pneumonia,  339 

Turpentine,  in    treatment  of 
acute  bronchitis,  330 
of  chronic  laryngitis,  23 
of  acute  pneumonia,  310 
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Tympanitic  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  a  cause  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  3i0, 
377 

Typhus,  a  cause  of  acute  fatty 
deseneratiou  of  the  licart,  810 

Tyrosine,  in  sputa  of  acute 
pneumonia,  166 

TTLCERATION  of  larynx,  in 
U    secondary  croup,  01 
Urine,  characters  of,  in  acute 
bronchitis,  322 

In  croup,  53,  54 

in  dilated  heart,  799 

in  emphysema,  84 

in  fatty  heart,  818 

in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
053 

In  phthisis,  126 

in  acute  primary  pneumonia, 

174,  237 
in  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia, 

523  . 

in  chronic  valvular  disease. 
Uvula,  cedema  of,  in  croup,  51 


VALERIAN,  in  croup,  66 
Valerianate  of   zinc,  in 
treatment  of  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  35 
Valves,  of  the  heart,  aneurism 
of,  460,  619,  709 
atheroma  of,  719 
calciflcation  of,  710 
rupture  of,  721 
Valves  of  the  heart,  diseases 
of  the,  article  on,  706 
pathological  anatomy,  707 
etiology,  713 
physical  signs,  722 
symptoms,  735 
diagnosis,  749 
prognosis,  752 
treatment,  755 
Valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
chronic,  a  frequent  compli- 
cation of  cardiac  aneurism, 
457 

predisposes  to  recurrent  en- 
docarditis, 655,  710 

to  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
719 

comparative  frequency  of, 
after  acute  rheumatism, 
494 

influence  of,  on  prognosis  in 

rheumatism,  495 
predisposes  to  endocarditis, 

648 

to  pericarditis,  599 

effect  of,  on  area  of  pericar- 
dial effusion,  647 

on  the  position  of  the  im- 
pulse, 549 

relation  of,  to  adherent  peri- 
cardium, 512,  013 
Valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
chronic,  guides  to  progno- 
sis of,  752 


Valvular  disease  of  heart — 
clirouic,  relative  importance 
of  the  different  forms,  753 
Varicocele,  886 
Varicose  aneurism ,  880 
Varicose  veins,  pa,thology  and 
ctiolosy  of,  884 
eymptoms    and  treatment, 
885 

Vegetations,  on  the  cardiac 
valves,  mode  of  origin  ol, 
620,  707 
Veins,  diseases  of  the,  article 
on, 880 
inflammation,  880 
degeneration,  883 
concretions  and  adventitious 

growths,  883 
dilatation,  884 
occlusion,  886 
Veins,  the  cervical,  fulness  of, 
due  to  intra-thoracic  aneu- 
rism, 846 
from  chronic  heart  disease, 
798 

from  pericardial  effusion,  509, 
513 

pulsation  of,  from  tricuspid 

regurgitation,  747 
the   superficial  abdominal, 
state  of,  in  abdominal  an- 
eurism, 886 
Vena  cava,  rupture  of  aneu- 
rism into  the,  851,  862 
inferior,  relations  of,  in  the 

chest,  425 
superior,  relations  of,  412, 

421,  427 
dilatation  of,  a  consequence 
of  mitral  disease,  747,  748 
Venesection,  in  treatment  of 
acute  bronchitis,  330 
of  pneumonia,  238 
see  Bloodletting. 
Venous  murmurs,  in  the  neck, 
causes  of,  723 
varieties  of,  725 
Ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  left, 
dimensions  of,  in  health 
and  disease,  365,  366 
breadth  of,  382 
thickness  of  parietes,  775 
relations  of,  in  the  chest, 

419,  424 
movements  of,  410 
Ventricle,  the  left,  aneurism  of 
the,  article  on,  452 
nature  and  mode  of  origin, 
453 

seat  of  the  disease,  456 
form  and  size,  457 
state  of  other  parts  of  the 

heart,  457 
of  other  organs  of  the  body, 
458 

symptoms    and    cause  of 
death,  458 
Ventricle,  the  left,  dilatation 
of,  797 
hypertrophy  of,  776 
hypertrophy  of,  due  to  an- 
eurism of  the  aortic  sinus 
838 


Ventricle,  left,  hypertrophy  of, 
due  to  aortic  stenosis,  857 
most  liable  to  rupture,  821 
clianges  in,  caused  by  mitral 

stenosis,  744 
simple   dilatation   of,  may 
cause  a  nnirmur,  797 
Ventricle,  the  right,  dimensions 
of,  365.  306 
breadth  of,  380,  430 
length  of,  373,  370 
thickness  of  wall,  774 
position  of,  410,  419 
action  of,  described,  410 
dilatation  of,  in  aneurism  of 

the  aortic  sinus,  838 
not  liable  to  aneurismal  dila- 
tation, 452 
signs  of  dilatation  of,  798 
of  hypertrophy  of,  780 
changes  in,  caused  by  mitral 
stenosis,  746 
Ventricles,  the,  systole  of,  401, 

419,  424 
Veratria,  in  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, 211 
Veratrum  viride,  use  of,  in  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  785 
in  chronic  valvular  disease, 
758 

Vertebrse,  erosion  of  the,  caused 
by  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
861,  878 
Vertigo,  a  symptom  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  743 
of  dilated  heart,  798 
Vestibule,  the  aortic,  386 
Virginian  prune,  bark  of  the, 
useful  in  dilated  heart,  785, 
802 

Vision,  defective,  due  to  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta,  845 
Vocal  cords,  superior,  swelling 

of,  in  croup,  01 
Voice,  character  of,  in  croup, 

53,  54,  55 
Voice,  loss  of,  in  rheumatic 

pericarditis,  509 
Vomiting,  in  acute  bronchitis, 
322 

In  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  299 
in  acute  pneumonia,  216 
in  phthisis,  140 
Vomiting,  a  symptom  of  rheu- 
matic endocarditis,  628 
of  rupture  of  the  heart,  822 
of  dilated  heart,  799 
treatment,  803 


rllTAIlMTH  of  atmosphere, 
L  VY     after  tracheotomy,  69] 
Weight  of  the  heart,  normal, 
364 

affected  by  general  diseases, 

366 

by  local  diseases,  367 
when  atrophied,  761 
when    hypertrophied,  740, 
774 

general  remarks  on,  368 
[Wild  cherry,  as  an  expecto- 
rant in  phthisis,  140] 
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I. 

TllK  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Kditki)  i»y  J.  MINIS  HAYS,  M.U., 
tor  more  tlmii  lialf  a  century  hits  ninintained  il«  position  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
medical  literature  of  the  world.  Cor<lially  sui)i)orli,'d  by  the  profes.sion  of  America,  it 
circulates  wherever  the  language  is  rend,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  a  national  ex- 
jioiient  of  American  medicine— a  position  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  the  dihlinguished 
names  from  every  section  of  the  Union  which  are  to  be  found  among  its  collaljorators.* 
It  is  issued  quarterly,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  each  number  containing 
about  three  hundred  octavo  pages,  apjjropriatcly  illustrated  wherever  necessary.  A 
large  portion  of  this  sjjace  is  devoted  to  Original  Communications,  embracing  papers 
from  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country. 

Following  this  is  the  Ri:viEW  Dki'Aktment,  containing  extended  reviews  by  com- 
petent writers  of  prominent  new  works  and  topics  of  the  day,  together  with  numerous 
elaborate  Analytical  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  giving  a  fairly  complete  survey  ol' 
medical  literature. 

Then  follows  the  Qoarterly  Summary  of  Imphovements  axd  Dihcoa^erie.s 
IN  THE  jMedical  SCIENCES,  classified  and  arranged  under  diflerent  heads,  and  fifrn- 
ishing  a  digest  of  medical  progi-ess,  abroad  and  at  home. 

Thus  during  the  year  187  9  the  "  Jouknal"  contained  67  Original  Communications, 
mostly  elaborate  in  character,  14  7  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  and  215  articles 
in  the  Quarterly  Summaries,  illustrated  with  70  wood  engravings. 

That  the  efforts  thus  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  "Journal"  are 

successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  Europe  as  a 

leading  organ  of  medical  progress: — 

This  is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  leading]  The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Jonrnal 
American  Journal,  aud  has  been  conducted  Ijy  Dr.  issued  its  first  number  in  1820,  and,  alter  a  brillianl 
Hays  alone  until  1869,  when  his  son  was  associated  career,  was  succeeded  in  1S27  by  the  American 
with  him.  Wo  quite  agree  with  the  critic,  that  this  j  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  a  periodical  of 
journal  is  second  to  none  in  the  language,  and  cheer-  world-wide  reputation;  the  ablest  and  one  of  the 
fully  accord  to  it  the  first  place,  for  nowhere  shall  oldest  periodicals  in  the  world — a  journal  which  has 
we  iind  more  able  and  more  impartial  criticism,  and  !  an  unsullied  record. — Gross's  History  of  American 
,  .  .  ,  ,    Med.  Literature^  1876. 

The  best  medical  journal  ever  published  in  Enrope 
or  America. —  Va.  Med.  Monthly,  Miiy,  l!>79. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  to  bo  the  leading 
American  medical  journal,  and,  in  onr  opinion,  it 
second  to  none  in  the  language. — Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1877. 

This  is  the  medical  journal  of  our  country  to  which 
the  American  physician  abroad  will  point  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  as  reflecting  the  state  of  medi- 
cal culture  in  his  country.  For  a  great  many  years 
it  has  been  the  medium  through  which  our  ablest 
writers  have  made  known  their  discoveries  and 
observations.— .4(ldr«««  of  L.  P.  YaiidM,  M.V.,  be- 
fore International  Med.  Congress,  Sept.  1876. 


nowhere  such  a  repertory  of  able  original  articles. 
Indeed,  now  that  the  "British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review"  has  terminated  its  career,  the 
American  Journal  stands  without  a  rival. — London 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  24,  1877. 

The  best  medical  journal  on  the  continent. — Bos- 
ton Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1879. 

The  present  number  of  the  American  Journal  is 
an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  gives  every  promise 
of  maintaining  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
review.  Uur  venerable  contemporary  has  our  best 
■wishes,  and  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  it 
may  continue  its  work  with  as  much  vigor  and  ex- 
cellence lor  the  ne.xt  fllty  years  as  it  has  exhibited 
in  the  past. — London  Lancet,  Nov.  24,  1877. 

And  that  it  was  specifically  included  in  the  award  of  a  medal  of  merit  to  the  Pub- 
lishers in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences" 
has  never  been  raised  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  Five  Dollars  per  annum  ; 
and  when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  "Medical 
News  and  Abstract,"  making  in  all  nearly  2000  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free 
of  postage. 

II. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  ABSTRACT. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  the  "Medical  News"  was  commenced  as  a  monthly  to 
convey  to  the  subscribers  of  the  "American  Journal"  the  clinical  instruction  and 

•  Commnnlcalions  are  invited  from  gentlemen  In  all  parts  of  the  oonutry.  Elaborate  articles  inserted 
fcy  the  Editor  are  paid  for  by  the  publishers. 
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current  iiiformiition  which  could  not  be  acconiniodated  in  the  Quarterly.  It  consisted 
of  sixteen  pnges  of  such  matter,  together  with  sixteen  more  known  as  the  Library 
Department  and  devoted  to  the  publisliing  of  books.  With  the  increased  progress  of 
science,  however,  this  was  found  insullicicnt,  and  some  years  since  another  periodical, 
known  as  the  "Monthly  Abstuact,"  was  started,  and  was  furnished  at  a  moderate 
price  to  subscribers  to  the  "American  Journal."  These  two  monthlies  will  hcre- 
aftei-  be  consolidated,  under  the  title  of  "Tui£  Mkdical  News  and  Ahstkact," 
and  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  in  connection  with  the  "Amekican  Jouknal." 

The  "  News  and  Abstuact"  will  consist  of  64  pages  monthly,  in  a  neat  cover.  It 
will  contain  a  Clinical  Department  in  which  will  be  continued  the  series  of  Origi- 
nal American  Clinical  Lectures,  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  reputation 
throughout  the  United  States,  together  with  a  choice  selection  of  foreign  Lectures  and 
Hospital  Notes  and  Gleanings.  Then  will  follow  the  Monthly  Abstract,  systemati- 
cally arranged  and  classified,  and  presenting  five  or  six  hundred  articles  yearly  ;  and 
each  number  will  conclude  with  a  News  Department,  giving  current  professional 
intelligence,  domestic  and  foi-eign,  the  whole  fully  indexed  at  the  close  of  each  volume, 
rendering  it  of  permanent  value  for  reference. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  to  the  "News  and  Abstract"  will  be 
Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance,  at  which  rate  it  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  medical  periodicals  in  the  country.  But  it  will  also  be  fur- 
nished, free  of  all  charge,  in  commutation  with  the  "American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,"  to  all  who  remit  Five  Dollars  in  advance,  thus  giving  to  the 
subscriber,  for  that  very  moderate  sum,  a  complete  record  of  medical  progress  through- 
out the  world,  in  the  compass  of  about  two  thousand  large  octavo  pages. 

In  this  effort  to  furnish  so  laj-ge  an  amount  of  practical  information  at  a  price  so  un- 
pi'eoedentedly  low,  and  thus  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  publishei's  confidently  anticipate  the  friendly  aid  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  They  trust,  especially,  that  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  "American  Medical  Journal,"  will  call  the  attention  of  their 
acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  ofiered,  and  that  they  will  be  sustained  in  the 
endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  on  a  footing  of  cheap- 
ness never  heretofore  attempted. 

PEEMIUM  rOR  OBTAINING  NEW  SUBSCEIBEKS  TO  THE  "JOURNAL." 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1880,  one  of 
which  at  least  must  be  for  a  new  subscriber,  will  receive  as  a  premium,  free  by  mail, 
a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  following  recent  works : —  ' 

"Barnes's  Manual  of  Midwifery"  (see  p.  24), 

"Tilbury  Fox's  Epitome  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  new  edition  (see 

p.  18),  ^ 
"Fothekgill's  Antagonism  of  Medicines"  (see  p.  16), 
"HoLDEN's  Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical"  (see  p.  6), 


"SwAYNE's  Obstetric  Aphorisms,"  new  edition  (see  p.  21), 
"Tanner's  Clinical  Manual"  (see  p.  5), 
"West  on  Nervous  Disorders  of  Children"  (see  p.  20). 

%*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1880.  ^ 

1^  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances' for  the 
"Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publishers,  by  forwarding  in  registered 
letters.  Address, 

Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  Nos.  706  and  708  Sansom  St.j  PhUa!,  Pa, 
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MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  o.  Medical  Sconce:  Con- 

tu.  mj;  a  oonc.He  exp  anat,„n  ,,f  the  various  Subject,  and  Terms  of  Anatomy  PhvMo^oVv 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics.  PharmacoIoL' v.  Phur.nn.v  K.,r„L„ 


English  Medical  Lexicon.  A  Nbw  Edition.  "Thoroughly  Revi7e77ndVerv7r"e-rtu"M,,d'' 
,hed  and  Augmented.    By  It„  „.„,.  J  .  1.>,no  .,,hon,  ^I         In  oni  veV^arge  and'hand 

The  object  of  the  author  from  the  out.,et  ha«  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexicon  or 
dictionary  ol  terma  but  to  aftord,  undereach,  a  condensed  view  of  its  variou.  medical  relation/ 
and  thuB  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  exiHting  condition  of  medical  .science.  Starting 
with  this  view.theimmenBedemand  which  has  existed  forthe  work  ha.  enabled  him,  in  repeated 
revisions,  to  augment  its  completeness  and  usefulness,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  position 
of  a  recognized  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  is  spoken  po^won 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  to  maintain  this  en  • 
viable  reputation.  During  the  t.  n  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  l;.st  revi..<i«n,  the  additions 
to  the  nomenjlature  of  the  medical  Fcienceshave  beengreater  than  perhaps  in  any  similarperiod 
of  the  past,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  authorlabored  as.■<iduoo^ly  to  incorporate  every- 
thing requiring  the  attention  of  the  student  or  practitioner.  Since  then,  the  editor  has  been 
equally  industrious,  so  that  the  additions  to  the  vocabulary  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  pre 
vious  revision.  Especial  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  accentuation,  which  will  be  found 
marked  on  every  word.  The  typographical  arrangement  has  been  much  improved,  rendering 
reference  much  more  easy,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  mechanical  execution  The 
work  has  been  printed  on  new  type,  small  but  exceedingly  clear,  with  an  enlarged  page,  so  that 
the  additions  have  been  incorporated  with  an  increase  of  but  little  over  a  hundred  paKes  and 
the  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  four  ordinary  octavos.  ' 
A  book  well  kuown  to  our  readers,  ami  of  whiih 


every  American  ought  to  be  proud.  When  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  passed  away,  probably  all  of  u.s 
feared  le.st  the  book  should  not  muintuin  its  place 
in  the  advancing  science  whose  terins  it  defines.  For- 
tunately, Or.  Kicliard  .J.  Dunnlison,  baviii);  assisted  his 
father  ill  the  revisiou  of  .several  editions  of  the  work, 
and  having  been,  therefore,  trained  in  the  methods  and 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  book,  has  been  able  to 
edit  it.  not  in  the  patchwork  manner  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  book  editors,  so  repulsive  to  the  taste  of  intel- 
ligent book  readers,  but  to  edit  it  as  a  work  of  the  kind 
should  be  edited — to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  jar 
or  interruption,  along  the  grooves  of  thought  it  has 
travelled  during  its  lifetime.  To  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  which  Dr.  Dunglison  has  assumed  and  car- 
ried through,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  more 
than  six  thousand  new  subjects  have  been  added  in  the 
presentedition. — I'hila.  Med.  Times,  Jan.  3,  1874. 

About  the  first  book  purchased  by  the  medical  stu- 
dent is  the  Medical  Dictionary.  The  le.\icon  explana- 
tory of  technical  terms  is  simply  a  sine  qua  non.  In  a 
science  so  extensive,  and  with  such  collaterals  as  medi 
cine,  it  is  as  much  a  necessity  also  to  the  practising 
physician.  To  meet  the  wants  of  students  and  most 
physii  ians,  the  dictionary  must  be  condensed  while 
comprehensive,  and  practical  while  perspicacious.  It 
was  because  Dunglison's  met  these  indications  that  it 
became  at  once  the  dictionary  of  general  use  wherever 
medicine  was  studied  in  the  Knglish  languaee.  In  no 
former  revision  have  thealterations  and  additions  been 
so  great.  M  jrethan  six  thousand  new  subjects  and  terms 
have  been  added.  The  chief  terms  have  been  set  in  black 
letter,  while  the  derivatives  follow  in  small  caps;  an 
arrangement  which  greatly  facilitates  reference.  We 


may  safely  confirm  the  hope  ventured  by  the  editor 
"  that  the  work,  which  possesses  for  him  «  filial  as  well 
IS  an  individual  interest,  will  be  found  worthv  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  position  so  long  aci-orded  to'  it  as  a 
itandardauthority."— dnciMHa/7  Clinic.  .Jan.  10, 1874. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  n*  rival 
in  the  English  langaage  for  accaracy  and  extent  of 
refereaoes. — London  Mtdtrnl  OazHte 

As  a  standard  work  of  reference,  as  one  of  the  best. 
If  not  the  very  best,  medical  dictionary  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  Dunglison's  work  has  been  well  known 
for  about  forty  years,  and  needs  no  words  of  praise 
on  our  part  to  recommend  it  to  the  members  of  the 
medical,  and,  likewise,  of  the  pharmaceallcal  pro- 
fession. The  latter  especially  are  in  need  of  such  a 
work,  which  gives  ready  and  reliable  information 
on  thousands  of  subjects  and  terms  which  thev  are 
liable  to  encounter  in  pursuing  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, bnt  with  which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
familiar.  The  work  before  us  fully  supplies  this 
want. — Am.  Journ.  nf  Pharm.,  Feb.  IS/l. 

A  valuable  dictionary  of  the  terms  emploved  in 
medicine  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  of  the  rt-la- 
tions  of  the  subjects  treated  undereach  Lead.  It  re- 
flects great  credit  on  its  able  American  antbor,  and 
well  deserves  the  authority  and  popularity  it  has 
obtained.— BrtYisA  iled.  Journ. ,0c\..  Al,  1874. 

Few  works  of  this  class  exhibit  a  grander  monu- 
ment of  patient  research  and  of  scleDtiflc  lore.  The 
extent  of  the  sale  of  this  lexicon  is  sufficient  to  tes- 
tify to  its  usefulness,  and  to  the  great  service  con- 
ferred by  Dr.  Kohley  Dunglison  ou  the  profession, 
and  indeed  on  others,  by  its  Issue. — London  Lancet 
May  13,  1870. 


JEJOBLYN  {RICHARD  D.),  M.D. 

^  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Isaac  Hays, 
M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  large  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  over  500  donble-columned  pages;  cloth,  $1  60;  leather,  $2  00 

It  la  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and  ought  always  to  he  upon  the  student's  table.— Sou<Aerw 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


T>ODWELL  {G.  F.),  F.R.A.S.,  ^c. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE:  Compri.sing  Astronomy,  Cliom- 

igtry,  Dynamics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Hydrodynnmics,  Hydrostatics,  Light,  Magnetism, 
Mechanics,  Meteorology,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Slatics.  Preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the 
History  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  694  pages,  and 
many  illustrations  :  cloth,  $5. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publtoattons—(  ilfanwaZs). 


A   rFNTURY  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICINE.  1776-1876.    By  Doctors  E.  H. 
^     Cl-irke  II  J.  Bigelow.S.D.  Qross.T.  G.Thomas,  and  J.  S.Billings.  Inoneveryhand. 
some  12mo.  volume  of  about  350  pages  :  cloth,  $2  26.    (U.lely  Issued.) 

This  work  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  So.encesdur.ng  the 
vear  1876  As  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  medical  science  ,n  America,  by  gentle- 
^e„  of  highest  authority  in  their  respective  departments,  the  profession  will  no  doubt  wel 
oome  it  in  a  form  adapted  for  preservation  and  reference. 


ATEILL  (JOHN),  M.D.,  and    OMITH  [FRANCIS  G.),  M.D., 

J_\  ^   Pro/,  o/thelnstitutesn/ Medicine  inthe  Univ.  0/ Penna. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VARIOUS 

RUANCHBS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12m o. 
volume,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-outs,  cloth,  $4  ;  strongly  bound  m 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 


H 


containing 


ARTSHORNE  [HENRY),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Bygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practical  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  more  than  1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illustrations  on 
wood.    Cloth,  $4  25  ;  leather,  $5  00.    {Lately  Issued.) 


We  cau  say  with  the  strictest  truth  that  it  is  the  | 
best  work  of  the  kiad  with  which  wf.  artacqnainted. 
It  embodies  ina  condensed  form  ail  recent  coutiihu- 
tions  to  practical  medicine,  and  is  therefore  uselul 
to  every  busy  practitioner  throughout  our  couutry, 
besides  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  stu- 
dents of  medicine.  Tlie  book  is  faithfully  and  ably 
execatei.— Charleston  Med.  Journ.,  April,  1S75. 

The  work  is  iutended  as  an  aid  to  the  medical 
Btulent,  and  as  such  appears  to  admirably  fulfil  its 
object  by  itsexcellent  arrangement,  the  full  compi- 
lationof  facts,  the  perspicuity  and  terseness  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  clear  and  instructive  illustrations 
in  some  parts  of  the  work  —American  Journ.  of 
Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  July,  1S74. 

The  volume  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  stu- 
dents, bat  to  many  others  who  may  desire  to  refresh 
their  memories  with  the  smallest  possible  expendi- 
tare  of  time.— iV.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

The  student  will  find  this  the  most  convenient  and 
useful  book  of  the  kind  on  which  he  can  lay  his 
hand.— Pac!l/£c  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Aug.  1874. 

This  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever 
examined.  It  is  an  honest,  accurate,  and  concise 
compend  of  medical  sciences,  as  fairly  as  possible 
representing  their  pre.'ient  condition.  The  changes 
and  the  additions  have  been  so  judicious  and  tho- 
rough as  to  render  it, so  tar  as  it  goes,  entirely  trust- 


worthy. If  students  must  have  a  conspectus,  they 
will  be  wise  to  procure  that  of  Dr.  Hartshorne. — 
Detroit  Rev.  of  Med  and  Pharm.,  Aug.  1874. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  has  many  redeem- 
ing features  not  possessed  by  others,  and  is  the  best 
we  haveseen.  Dr.  Hartshorne  exhibits  much  skill  in 
condensation.  It  Is  well  adapted  to  the  physician  in 
active  practice,  who  can  give  but  limited  time  to  the 
familiarizing  of  him-self  with  the  important  changes 
which  have  been  made  since  he  attended  lectures. 
The  manual  of  physiology  has  also  been  improved 
and  gives  the  most  ccmpreheusive  view  of  the  latest 
advances  in  the  science  possible  in  the  space  devoted 
to  the  subject.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
book  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for. — Peninsular 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Sept.  1874. 

After  carefully  looking  through  this  conspectus, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete work,  especially  in  its  illustrations,  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  seen. — Oincinnati  Lancet,  Sept.  1874. 

The  favor  with  which  the  first  edition  of  this 
Compendium  was  received,  was  an  evidence  of  its 
vai'ious  excellences.  The  present  edition  bears  evi- 
dence of  a  careful  and  thoroagh  revision.  Dr.  Harts- 
horne possesses  a  happy  faculty  of  seizing  upon  the 
salienl  points  of  each  subject,  and  of  presenting  them 
in  a  concise  and  yet  perspicuous  manner. — Leaven- 
worth Med.  Heraid,  Oct.  1S74 


r  UDLOW  [J.L.),  M.D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  cloth,  $3  25  ;  leather,  $3  75. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
able for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


fTANNER  [THOMAS  HAWKES),  M.D.,  Sfc. 

^  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOSIS.    Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  Hospital, 
4o.  In  one  neat  volume  small  12mo.,  of  about  375  pages,  cloth,  $150. 
On  page  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  offered  as  a  premium  for  procuring  new 
B'lbscribers  to  the  "American  Journal  op  the  Medical  Sciences.'' 


6  Henry  C.  Lea'b  Son  &  Co.'s  Pvblicatwsb-( Anatomy). 

QUAY  {HENRY),  F.R.S.,  "  ^  — 

Ucturtr  on  Anntmny  at  SI.  Oeorgt't  HonpUal,  London 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SUKaiOAT     Tl.«  n.o  • 

II.  V.  Cahtku,  M.D.,an<iDr  WKSTMArorr    T h .  n  •  Drawings  by 

Dr.  CARrB...    Wilh  \rintrZ^Z^on  Z  D>««ect>on«jo.ntIy  by  the  AuTBORand 

110L«KH.M.A... Surgeon  to  sT  Cr.e-T.loBnZ'l  l^""*"""?  Development  by  T. 
enlargec        iu>prov'ed  London  «dS    ToX  /i.  ail^^^^^^ 

SiiiioicAi,,"  by  LuTUun  Ho,  „r„  w  i,  n  «  „„.,  :  ^ ,/  Landmarks,  Mbdioal  akd 
of  Dissect  on.."  etc     In  one      J  HceSt'  Unr  V  />«l«oIogy,"  "A  Manual 

622  large  and  elaborate  engra  l^'g    Jr  w^oT   alt.?  le"  Telr'      ''h  T^'V 
half  Russia,  $7  60.    (JuM  ReaJy  )  '  *   '  ''""'^d  bands,  %^  ■ 

toL^Vin'^e'ordi;t;^rl■"o^^.';;;?.^ 

also  thi:  application  of  ^hose  details'in^h'e  pra^UetS^d^cfnlt'   uT^T^L^rr  n^^^^^ 

g%!ri ;  "fort;^:Slratrre^^v^:?orT^:;;t^^^^^^ 

original  and  havin^g  the  „a.ea  Of  tt\7riJ;sTr  rf„^^^^^ 

the^rJalfs^oTIhTdf  °' r  '"t^,'"'^      thf  :xtnci-o;irlcTc:Th';:  c'e  r^^^^^^^^ 

the  details  of  the  dissecting  room  :  while  eomhininff  n«w^^,^<>.  „         i    ""''  "''''''"'"/J' '^•'oaiiing 

a  thorough  treatise  on  sysfematio,  dese^^teS      fiS^a  o"SJ 

essential  use  to  all  physicians  who  receive  RtiiHpnta  in  fi,^;,  „<«  i-    ."Y    ,  louna  ot 

pupn  of  much  labour  i^n  laying  the  gr3:?/,^"?a'thXht:di:^  ^"^ 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  la.«t  Americ.m  Edition,  the  work  has  received  three  revisions  at  the 
hands  of  Its  accomphshed  editor,  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  sedulously  introduced  whatev*  ha"  eemed 
requisite  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  acomplete  and  authoritative  standard  tex  book  and  ^ork 
of  reference.    S  .11  further  to  increase  its  usefulness,  there  has  been  appended  toTt  the  recent 
work  by  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Mr.  Luther  Holden_''Landmarks%edil  anVburS^ 
-which  gives  in  a  clear,  condensed,  and  systematic  way,  all  the  information  brwhich  .he  prac 
titioner  can  determine  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body  the  pcsition  of  internal  par  s  Thus 
complete,  the  work  it  is  believed,  w  11  furnish  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered'^y  typeand 
Illustration  in  anatomical  study     No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  typagraphical  execution  of 
the  volume,  which  will  be  found  in  all  respects  superior  to  former  issues.^  Notwithstand"'„7^ 
increase  of  size,  amounting  to  over  100  pages  and  57  illustrations,  it  will  be  kept  a  heretofore 
at  a  price  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  offered  to  the  American  profession  ' 

The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Holden,  which  was  no-  '  ■ 
ticed  by  as  on  p.  53  of  this  volume,  has  been  added 
as  an  appendix,  so  that,  altogether,  this  is  the  mat  t 
practical  and  complete  aaaiomical  treatise  available 
to  AmeriCHn  students  and  physicians.  The  former 
finds  ia  it  the  necessary  guide  in  making  dissec- 
tions; a  very  compreheuHive  chapter  on  minute 
anatomy;  and  about  all  that  can  be  taught  him  on 

general  and  special  anatomy;  while  the  latter,  in 
its  treatment  of  each  region  from  a  surgical  point  of 

view,  and  in  the  valuable  edition  of  Mr  Holden, 

will  find  all  that  will  be  essential  to  him  in  his 

practice  — New  Semed'es,  Aug.  1878. 

This  work  is  as  near  perfection  as  one  could  pos- 
sibly or  reasonably  expect  any  book  Intended  as  a 

text-book  or  a  general  reference  book  on  anatomy 

to  be.   The  American  publisher  deserves  the  thanks 

of  the  profession  for  appending  the  recent  work  of 

Mr.  Holden,  "Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical  " 

which  has  already  been  commended  as  a  separate 

book.    The  latter  work— treating  of  topographical 

anatomy—  has  become  an  essential  to  the  library  of 

every  intelligent  practitioner.    We  know  of  no 

book  that  can  take  its  place,  written  as  it  is  by  a 

most  distinguished  anatomist.    It  would  be  simply 

a  waste  of  words  to  say  anything  further  in  praise 

of  Oray'g  Anatomy,  the  text-book  in  almost  every 

medical  college  in  this  country,  and  the  daily  refer 

ence  book  of  every  practitioner  who  has  occasion 


to  conanlt  his  books  on  anatomy.  The  work  is 
simply  indispensable,  especially  this  present  Amer- 
ican edition.— Ka.  3red.  Monthly,  SeptASlf. 

The  addition  of  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Holdea 
as  an  appendix,  renders  this  the  most  practical  and 
complete  (s-estise  available  to  American  students 
who  find  in  it  a  comprehensive  chapter  on  minnle 
aaalomy.  about  all  that  can  be  taught  on  general 
and  special  anatomy,  while  its  treatment  of  each 
region,  from  a  surgical  point  of  vie  v,  in  the  valu- 
able section  by  Mr.  Holdeu.iK  all  that  will  be  essen- 

1       ?o,'c®™       practice.-OAio  Mtdical  Recorder, 

Aug.  lo7S. 

It  is  dlfflonlt  to  speak  in  moderate  terms  of  this 
new  edition  of  "Gray."  Jt  seems  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  It  is  possible  to  makea^ook  devoted  to 
any  branch  of  medical  science.  The  labors  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  successively  revised  the 
eight  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  woald 
seem  to  leave  nothing  for  future  editors  to  do  The 
addition  of  Holden's  '•  Landmarks"  will  make  it  as 
indispensable  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
surgery  as  U  has  been  heretofore  to  the  student  As 
regards  completeness,  ease  of  reference  utility 
beauty,  and  cheapness,  it  lias  no  rival  No  siu- 
dpnt  should  enter  a  medical  school  without  if  no 
physician  can  alToid  to  have  it  absent  from' bis 
library.— Louis  Olin.  Record,  Sept.  1S78 


Also  for  sale  sepabate — 
TTOLDEN  [LUTHER),  F.R.C.S., 

J-J-         Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Foundling  Bospitols 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.  From  the  2d  London 

Ed.  In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  I2mo.,  of  128  pages  :  cloth,  88  cents.  {Now  Ready.) 
'EATE  [CHRISTOPHER),  F.R.C.S., 

Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery  in  UniversUy  College,  London 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY:  A  Manual  of  Dissections.    From  the 

Second  revised  and  improved  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions  by  W  W  Kken 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Colieee  Philadelnhia' 
In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.volume  of  678  pages,  with  247iI)ustrations.'  Cloth,  $3  60  •' 
leather,  $4  00.  '  *  ' 


H 


Henby  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Fublioations— (^nafoTny). 
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A  LLEN  ( HA  RRISON),  M  D 

JX.         ProUsoor  of  Physiology  in  the.  Univ.  of  Pa.  tttattvt/-^  Trro  TV/n^-nTri  A  T 

V  cjvqTFAT  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY:  INCLUDING  V\  S  MEDICAL 

A  S^SIEM  Ob  MUMAiN  ill^^^^^^  Student.of  Medicine.  With  an 

and  Surgical  Relations.  :»  0Y,  n  w  n  ^HA.f  kspeahb  M  D  ,  Ophthiilmologistto  the 
\ZTt::j  ?„\trrg  'lS^n£fne°qu\?^  sev  Jral  hnndreLri.inal 

iSnS  oiathogrn^hic  plates  and^ 

In  this  elaborate  n%de' crintivranatom^^       clear  n  nd  condensed  form ,  but  also 

sought  to  give,  not  only  ^^^'^f "P^'/^^^^^^^^^^  The  work  thus  has  claimS  uuon 

the  practical  applications  of  thescience     '^^'i'"'"" -^^i^^^^^^^^  enabling  him  not  only  toVe- 

the  attention  of  the  general  practitioner,  '^^       ^^^^  °' 'J'f,'','^^  of  allvaria- 

fresh  his  recollections  of  the  d.ssecung  b".         \Ve  .^^^^^ 

tions  from  normal  conditions.    Ihe  '"^^r^^^.^^^''^  development  are  a 

self-evident,  and  his  long  experience  and      'f  """^.^vl^  out   No  pains  have  been 

rtlmT: 'eTom  oH^inal  disseo^ti..ns,  dra.vn  on 

SoHoVthTp^ubHshV;  f:llH.r  tS:  voUm^woX  of  the  ^er^dlti^nguished  position  which  is 
anticipated  for  it.  . 

T^LLIS  (GEORGE  VINER). 

-LJ         Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  ANATOMY;  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Human  Body  by  Dissection.  By  George  Vinbr  Ellis,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Anatomv  in  University  College,  London.  From  the  Eighth  and  Revised  London 
Bdifion  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  with  256  illustrations. 
Cloth,  S4. 25  :  leather,  $5.25.    (Jttst  Ready.)  ^.    ,  . 

This  work  has  long  been  known  in  England  as  the  leading  authority  on  practical  anatomy 
and  the  favorite  guide  in  the  dissecting-room,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed.  In  the  last  revision,  which  has  just  appeared  in  London,  the  accomplished 
Tuthor  has  sought  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  science  by  making  the 
necessar J  changes  in  his  account  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  different  organs,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  latest  researches  in  te.xtural  anatomy. 

Ellis's  Demonstrations  is  the  favorite  text-book  i  Its  leadership  over  the  English  manuals  upon  dis- 
,f  the  EngUsh  sUdent  of  anatomy.    In  passing   secting.-P/aia.  Med.  Txrn.s,  May  24,  1879. 
i..^  V,  oi»v.f  oHiiinns  it  has  been  so  revised  and       .  _  _   ,,  .  


through  eight  editions  it  has  been  so  revised  and  ^  dissector,  or  a  work  to  have  in  hand  and 

adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student  ihat  it  would    ^^^j^.g^j  ^j,i,g  engaged  in  dissecting,  we  re 

seem  that  it  had  almost  reached  perfection  in  tun  ,  ^      ^^^^  ^^^^  exlant,  which  is  cer- 

special  line.  The  descriotions  are  clear,  and  the  ^^^^^  saying  a  very  great  deal.  As  a  text-book  to 
methods  of  pursuing  anatomical  investigations  are       gf^^jed  in  the  dissecling-room,  it  is  superior  to 

_=  i.i.  ^otxii  thnt  the  book  IS  honestly    j^^y     (jje  works  upon  anatomy.-CmctMTJutt  Jlferf. 

News,  May  2-t,  1879. 

We  most  unreservedly  recommend  it  to  every 
practitioner  of  medicine  who  can  possibly  get  it. — 
Va.  Med.  Monthly,  June,  1879. 


meinous  ui  liui ouiu^  (fc""-.^.^.        ... .  - ---o-- 

Riven  with  snch  detail  that  the  book  is  honestly 
entitled  to  its  name.— St.  Louis  Clinical  Record, 
June,  1879. 

The  success  of  this  old  manual  seems  to  be  as  well 
deserved  in  the  present  as  in  the  past  volumes. 
The  book  seems  destined  to  maintain  yet  for  years 


V[7ILS0N  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  Edited 

by  W.  H.  GoBRECiiT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood .  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  large  pages  ;  cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $5. 

qMJTE  (HENRY H.),  M.D.,       and  TJORNER  (  WILLIAM  E.),M.D., 

^Prof.  of  Surgery  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna.,  &c.  Late  Prof  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univ.  ofPenna. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS  ;  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.  In  one  volume,  large  imperial  ootavo,  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  beautiful  figures.    $4  50^  

UCHAFER  (ED  WARD  ALBERT),  M.D., 

O         Assistant  Profeisor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  London. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY:  Being  an  Introduction  to 

the  Use  of  the  Microscope.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  304  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations:  cloth,  $2  00.    (Just  Issued.) 

HORNER'S  SPECIAL  AMATOMT  AND  HISTOL- |    for  their  Pass  Examination.  With  engravings  on 

OGT.    Eighth  edition,  extensively  revised  and  wood     In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume 

modified     In  2  vols,  bvo.,  of  over  1000  pages.  Cloth,  $225. 

with  320  wood  cntB  :  cloth,  *B  00  CLELAND'S  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  DISSECTIOK 

SHARPEY   AND   QUAIN'S   HUMAN    ANATOMY.  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.    In  one  sinall  volume. 

Revised,  by  Joseph  Leidt,  M.D.,  Prof  of  Anat.  royal  12mo.  of  182  pages :  oloth  *1  25. 

in  Uuiv.  ol  Penn.    In  two  octavo  vols,  of  about  HARTSHORNE'S  HANDBOOK  OP  ANATOMY  AND 

1300  pages,  wiih  511  illustrations    Cloth,  $6  00.  PHYSIOLOGY.   Second  edition,  revised.  In  one 

BELLAMYS   STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL  royal  12mo.  vol.,  with  220  woodcuts;  cloth, 

ANATOMY:  A  Text-book  for  Students  preparing  |     $1  75. 
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(JA  HP  ENTER  (  WILLIAM  B.),  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S..  F.L  S 
PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PII YSIOLOGY; Edited  by  nENavPowFu 

M.B.  Lond.,  F  K.C.S.,  Exiiuiinerin  Naluriil  8ciei,ci-H,  UriiverKily  of  Oxford.  A  new 
American  from  the  Kighth  Uevi.ed  and  Enlarge  d  English  Edition,  with  Koten  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Fhancih  0.  Smith,  M.D.,  Profe.Hor  o)  the  I nstituteF cf  Medicinein  the  Univer- 
sity oI  Pennsylvania,  etc.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  oi  I()8«  paees 
with  two  plate,  and  37«  engravingH  on  wood;  cloth,  $5  60  ;  leather,  $6  60;  half  IWia' 
57.    {Just  Issued.)  ' 


We  have  t)00D  ugreiMibly  HiirprlHed  |o  fliid  ilin  vol- 
nine  so  coiypleto  In  rcgtint  to  the  Htniclui-n  Hrid  fiioc- 
tlona  of  tlie  iiflrvouR  hy^lein  In  hII  Iih  r«litlloiiM,  h 
Kuhject  Ihftt.lu  iniiDy  rospeclH,  Ih  ono  of  llie  mom  il lfl|. 
cult  of  all,  In       wlii>le  riiugii  of  iiliyniology,  iipou 
which  to  i)riiduce  a  full  and  hallHlactoi  y  IreallKn  of 
the  class  10  which  the  ono  liufuro  un  boloiign.  'fho 
addltioDH  by  the  American  editor  give  to  the  work  an 
It  is  a  couHlderable  valno  beyond  that  of  tho  last 
£ngllsh  edlilun.  In  conclnxlon,  we  can  give  oiircor- 
dial  recommendation  to  the  work  as  it  now  appears. 
The  editors  have,  wlih  their  additions  10  the  only 
work  on  pbysiolony  In  our  language  that,  I  n  the  full- 
est sen-e  of  the  word,  is  the  production  of  a  philoxo- 
pher  as  well  as  a  phy«i()logist,  brunght  it  up  as  fully 
as  could  be  expected,  if  not  ileslred,  to  the  standard 
of  onr  knowledge  of  its  subject  at  the  prevent  day. 
It  win  deservedly  maintain  the  place  it  has  always 
had  in  the  favor  of  the  medical  profession. — Journ. 
0/  Nervous  and  Mental  Difease,  April,  1877. 

Such  enormousadvances  haverecentlybeen  madefn 
our  physiological  knowledge,  that  what  was  perfectly 


new  a  year  or  two  ago.  looks  now  a*  if  It  bad  l)e«D  a 
received  and  eftnbllKhed  fni-t  for  years.  In  this  enrv- 
olopa'dic  way  it  is  unrivalled.  Here,  as  it  fcenif  to 
us.  Is  the  great  value  of  the  book:  one  ht  safe  in  sending 
a  Htuiloiit  toll  for  information  on  almost  any  given 
subject,  perfectly  oortaln  of  the  fulness  of  informallou 
il  will  convey,  and  well  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  It  will  there  be  found  •tated.— i«i</on  Mtd 
Timrsand  Qateltp.,  Feb.  17,  1877. 

The  merits  of  "Carpenti-r'sPbysiology"  are  so  widely 
known  and  appreciated  ibut  we  need  only  alludebriefly 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  lat«stedllion  will  he  found  a  com- 
prehensive emhwllmenlof  Ihc  results  of  recent  phyKlo- 
logical  investigation.  Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  practical  character  of  the  original  work.  In  fact 
the  entire  work  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  bears 
uviJenceof  the  amount  of  labor  that  lias  been  besUjwed 
upon  it  by  its  dL^linguished  editor,  Mr.  Ilenrv  Power. 
The  American  editor  has  made  the  latest  additions,  in 
order  fully  to  cover  the  time  that  has  elapfed  since  the 
last  Knglish  edition.— A'.  Y.  Sted  Journal,  Jan.U-l. 
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OSTER  [MICHAEL),  3LD.,  F.R.S.,  . 

Pro/,  of  Physiology  in  Cambridge  Univ.,  England. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  American,  from  tlie  third 

English  edition.    Edited  with  notes  and  additions  by  Edward  T.  Reicuert  M  D 
Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Therapeutics  in  Univ.  of  Penna    In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  1030  pages,  with  259  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1  50.    Leather,  $2  00. 
(Just  Ready.) 

American  Editor's  Preface. 

The  high  reputation  acquired  on  both  8ide,s  of  the  Atlantic  by  Dr.  Foster's  "Text-Book  on 
Physiology,"  as  a  lucid  exposition  of  functional  physiology,  in  its  most  modern  aspect,  has  seemed 
to  call  for  an  edition  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  student.  The  plan 
of  the  author  has  presupposed  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  physiological  anatomy  .'uch  as 
the  student  is  accustomed  to  look  to  in  his  treatises  on  physiology.  The  absence  of  these 
details  has  rendered  many  parts  of  the  work  vague,  if  not  altogether  incomprehensible,  and  has 
therefore  proved  a  serious  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book  as  an  accompaniment  to  lec- 
tures on  physiology,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  schools,  and  this  deficiency  the  editor  has 
endeavored  to  supply,  by  brief  notes  and  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  illustrations. 

The  almost  limitless  amount  of  material  accumulated  by  modern  research  has  rendered  diffi- 
cult the  task  of  selection  and  compression,  without  exceeding  the  reasonable  limits  of  a  conve- 
nient text-book.  In  his  selection  the  editor  has  been  guided  by  his  experience  in  the  wants  of 
students,  and  has  endeavored  merely  to  present,  in  the  most  concise  form,  such  facts  as  would  seem 
to  be  indispensable  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  important 
organs.  In  accompli.'jhing  this,  his  additions  have  considerably  exceeded  his  expectations, 
amounting  to  about  140  pages,  including  the  illustrations  which  have  been  increased  in  number 
from  72  to  259.  If  he  shall  thus  have  succeeded  in  rendering  this  admirable  work  better  fitted 
for  the  wants  of  the  American  student,  he  will  feel  abundantly  rewarded. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  from  the  English  edition,  and  all  additions  have  been  distin- 
guished by  insertions  in  brackets  [ — ]. 


The  great  popularity  of  "Foster's  Text-book  of 
Physiology,"  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
renders  il  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  re- 
garding Its  merit.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply 
point  out  that,  in  the  American  edition,  uumerons 
Important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  text  of 
the  third  English  edition  whereby  the  usefulness  of 
the  work  as  a  text-book  for  students  has  been  greatly 
increased. — Phila.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  April 
2t,  1880. 

Foster's  Physiology  is  a  most  excellent  book,  not 
only  for  the  student,  bat  especially  for  the  physician 
who  wishes  to  revise  and  Increase  his  physiological 
knowledge.  The  style  of  the  author  is  clear,  bis  ar- 
rangement and  classlflcallon  of  subjects  very  satis- 
factory, and  be  has  presented  in  Ihis  volume  a  most 
valuable  exposition  of  physiology  as  now  known. — 
The  Am.  Practitioner,  April,  18SO. 

Kvery  sentence  shows  careful  and  mature  thought, 


and  the  student,  at  the  outset,  will  have  to  make  np 
his  mind  that  Foster's  work  requires  study,  and  not 
simply  a  cursory  reading.  The  work  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  its  method  clear  and  logical,  and  emi- 
nently practical,  and  fully  up  to  the  present  ad- 
vanced status  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
medicine.  Foster's  work  is  a  credit  to  his  tcholar- 
ship  and  research,  and  will  be  accepted  everywhere 
by  the  student  and  practitioner  as  reliable  anlhority. 
It  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  medical  student. 
—St.  Louis  aiin.  Record,  April,  1860. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  latest  and  the  most 
serviceable  facts  the  work  is  peculiarly  rich,  and 
the  author  is  also  decidedly  happy  in  his  freedom 
from  tedium  or  useless  details,  and  omission  of  so 
very  little  that  a  book  for  students  needs  to  teach. 
The  style  Is  scholarly,  and  the  volume  a  thoroughly 
welcome  one. — Cincinnati  Med.  Oaz.  and  Recorder, 
April,  1880. 


THE  SAME.    Engli.sh  Student's  Edition,  without  notes  or  additions.  In 

one  small  12mo.  volume  of  804  pages  with  72  illustrations.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
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D^^^P%if;ofp\J>}Syin  tke  Collegeof  PkyMane  ana  Surgeons,  Nev,  Tor*  *c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Designed  for  the  use 

ofsfuSftsaBJpraotitionersofMedicine.  Si'^'th  edition,  thorough  yrev^^^^^^^^^ 
with  three  hundred  and  sixteen  illustrations  on  wood^  In  one  very  ^^f^'tj" 
ume,  of  over  800  pages.   Cloth,  $5  50  |  leather,  $6  50  ;  half  Russia,  $7.    iJast  Issued.) 

During  thi!  past  few  years  sevuriil  new  works  on  phj-'   '  "  ' 

Biology,  and  now  editions  of  old  works,  liiiveappeai-ed, 
competing  for  tlie  favor  of  tlie  medical  student,  but 
none  will  rival  this  new  edition  of  Dulton.  .\.s  now  en- 
larged, it  will  be  found  also  to  be,  in  general,  a  satislac- 
tory  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner.— C/iica(?o 
Med.  Journ.  ind  Examiner,  Jan.  1876. 

Prof.  Dalton  has  discussed  conflicting  theories  and 
ooflclusions  regarding  physiological  questions  with  a 
fairness,  a  fulness,  and  a  conciseness  which  lend  tresh- 
neSB  and  vigor  to  the  entire  book.  But  his  discussions 
have  been  so  guarded  by  a  refusal  of  admission  to  those 
speculative  and  theoretical  explanations,  which  ai  best 
exist  in  the  minds  of  observers  themselves  as  only  pro- 
babilities, that  none  of  his  readers  need  be  led  into 
grave  errors  while  making  them  astudy.—r/te  JMtcaf 
Record,  Feb.  19, 1876. 

The  revision  of  thisgreatworkhasbroughtitforward 
with  the  physiological  advances  of  the  day.  and  renders 
it,  as  it  has  ever  lieen,  the  finest  work  for  students  ex- 
tant.—iVrt!iAut7/e  Journ.  o/ jWcd.  anrf  Surg'.,  Jan.  18(6. 

For  clearness  and  perspicuity,  Dalton's  Physiology 
commended  itself  to  the  student  years  ago.  and  Y?*"." 
pleasant  relief  from  the  verbose  productions  which  it 
supplanted.  Physioh.gy  bus.  however,  made  many  ad- 
vances since  then-and  while  the  style  has  been  pre- 
served intact,  the  work  in  the  present  edition  has  been 
brought  up  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  Thenew  chemical 
notation  and  nomenclature  have  also  been  introduced 
into  the  present  edition.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plicity of  text-books  on  physiology, this  will  lose  none 


of  its  olil  time  popularity.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired.— i'ewinsMJar 
Journal  of  Medicine.,  Deo.  1875. 

This  popular  toxi-book  on  physiology  comes  to  us  in 
its  sixth  edition  with  the  addition  of  about  fifty  per  cent, 
of  new  matter,  chielly  in  the  departments  of  patho- 
logical chemistry  and  the  nervous  sy.stem,  where  the 
principal  advances  have  been  realized.  With  so  tho- 
rough revision  and  additions,  that  keepthe  work  well 
up  to  the  times,  its  continued  p■^pularity  may  be  confi- 
dently predicted,  notwithstanding  the  competition  it 
may  encounter.  The  publisher's  work  is  adnii^rably 
done.— Si.  Louis  Jie.d.and  Surg.  Journ  ,T)ec.l8i5. 

We  heartily  welcome  this,  the  sixth  edition  of  this 
admirable  text  book,  than  which  there  are  none  of  equal 
brevity  more  valuable.  It  iscordially  recommended  by 
the  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Louisi- 
ana as  by  all  competentteachersin  the  United  States, 
and"  wherever  the  Knglish  language  is  read,  this  book 
has  biien  appreciated.  The  present  edition,  with  its  316 
admirably  executed  illustrations. has  been  carefully 
revised  and  very  much  enlarged,  although  its  bulk  does 
not  seem  perceptibly  increased. — New  Orleans  Medical 
and  SiirgicalJournal,  March,  1876. 

The  present  edition  is  very  much  superior  to  every 
other,  not  only  in  that  it  brings  the  subject  up  to  the 
times,  but  that  it  do«s  so  more  fully  and  satisfactorily 
than  any  previousedition.  Take!  t  altogether  it  remains 
inourhumbleopinion,thebest  text  book  on  physiology 
in  any  land  or  language.— T/ie  CJtmc,Nov.  6,  1875. 
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REENE  [WILLIAM  IT.),  M.D., 

Bemonslrntor  of  Chemi.':fry  in  Med.  Dept  ,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  For  the  Use  of  Students. 

Biised  upon  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  312  pages. 
With  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1  75.    {Just  Issued.) 


It  la  well  written,  and  gives  the  latest  views  ou 
vital  chemistry,  a  subject  with  which  mist  phy-i- 
cians  are  not  sufficieatly  familiar.  To  those  who 
may  wish  to  improve  their  knowledge  in  that  direc 
tion,  we  can  heartily  n-commend  this  work  as  being 
worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.- Pfti^a.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Reporter,  April  21,  ISSO. 


The  little  work  before  us  is  oae  which  we  think 
will  be  stadied  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  de- 
scrintloDS,  though  brief,  are  clear,  and  in  most  cases 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  This  book  will,  in  nearly- 
all  cases,  meet  general  approval.— ^m.  Journ.  of 
Pharmacy,  April,  1880. 


PLASSEN  [ALEXANDER], 

^         Profes-iorinthe  Royal  Pnlyleehnin  School,  Aix  la-Ohapelle. 

ELEMENTARY  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.    Translated  with 

notes  and  additions  hv  Edgar  P.  Shith,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Towne  Scientific  School,  Univ.  of  Penna.  In  one  handsome  royal  12ino.  volume,  of  324 
pages,  with  illustrations;  cloth,  $2  00.    (J list  Ready.) 

advancing  to  the  analysis  of  minerals  and  sncb  pro- 
ducts as  are  met  with  in  applied  chemistry.  It  is 
an  indispensable  book  for  students  in  chemistry. — 
Boston  Journ.  of  Chemistry,  Oct.  1878. 


It  is  probably  the  best  msnaal  of  an  elementary 
nature  extant,  insomuch  as  its  methods  are  the  best. 
It  teaches  by  examples,  commencing  vFith  single 
determinations,  followed  by  separations,  and  then 


riALLOWAY  [ROBERT),  F.C.S.,  .  .  , 

^         Prof  of  Applied  aiiemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  etc. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  From  the  Fifth  Lon- 
don Edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations  ;  cloth,  $2  75.  {Lately 
Issued.)   

T?EMSEM[IRA),  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Johns  Sopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

PRINCIPLESOF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY,  with  special  reference 

to  the  Constitution  of  Chemical  Compounds.  In  one  handsooie  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  over 
232  pages :  cloth,  $1  50.    (Just  Issued.) 


BOWMAN'S  INTPlODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY,  INCLI'DIHG  ANALYSIS.  Sixth 
American,  from  the  sixth  and  revised  London  edi- 
tion. With  numerous  illnstrations.  In  one  neat 
vol.,  royal  12ino.,  cloth,  $2 

WOIILEIt  AND  FITTIG'S  OUTLINES  OP  ORGANIC 
CFIEM  ISTRY  Translated  with  additions  from  the 
Eighth  German  Edition.  By  Iha  Remskn.  M  D  , 
Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Physlon  in  Williams 


College,  Mass.  In  one  volume,  royal  12mo.  of  650 
pp  ,  cloth,  $3. 
LEHMANK'S  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOL- 
OGY. Translated  from  the  Gorman,  with  Notes 
and  Additions,  by  J.  CnESTON  Morris,  M.D.  With 
Illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
336  pages.    Clolh,  ljt2  25. 

LEHMANN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Com- 
plete In  two  largo  octavo  volumes  of  1200  pages, 
with  200  lUnBlrationg;  cloth,  $6. 


10        Henhy  C.  Lea'b  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications— ( ChemiHtry). 

pO  WNES  (GEORGE),  Ph.D.  ~  '      ^  ~  " 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CnEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 
Practical.  lUviged  and  corrected  by  IIknrv  Watts  B  A    K  K  R  f  .  i  m  t 

ary  or  Che.„iatr,.-.  etc,   With  a  colored  p.ate/a^d  ;11.uid;ed'a„Y  e^"^^^^^^^^ 

Ro  K^T  B^u" Tk^T d""'  ""f  1^-"-  edition^  1^  by 

ll^fl.  49  7^    1    .1'  In         ''I'-e''  royal  12uio.  volume,  of  over  1000  naceg 

cloth,  l^2  75  ;  leather,  $;<  26.    (Just  Issued.)  over  luuu  pages  , 

Two  careful  revinini)8  by  Mr.  WiiltB,  «iiice  the  appearnnf-e  of  the  lint  Ameri«..n  ^a-,-  r 
.  Fo>v„es.-' have  Hoe,,larKed  the  work  that  i,.  E„«la[.<'l  ith^'bee'n  d'iied  iJtrtrvoluter 
repr.nt.ng  I  by  the  u.e  of  a  H„,al|  and  exceedingly  clear  type,  c.Ht  for  the  purp  .He    t  bT*  been 
fuu.ul  poHMh le  to  co.npr.8e  the  whole,  without  omiHHion,  in  one  volu.ne,  not  unlZdy^or  Bt,^^,  v  and 
reference.  The  enlargement  of  the  work  haninduced  the  American  Kd  tor  to  Wane  hl„  a.S^^^^ 
noun'oJ^^l  slnr:";  ''""""""K'y  inserted  only  Huch  discoveries  a«  harbet  a 

nounced  H.nce  he  very  recent  nppearance  of  the  work  in  England,  and  ha«  added  the  standardB 
in  popular  use  to  .he  Deci  1  and  Centigrade  syBlems  employed  i^  the  orisfna  "''"^"'l^'-dg 

Among  the  additions  to  this  edition  will  be  found  a  very  handsome  colored  plate,  representing 
a  nutnber  of  spectra  ,n  the  ..pectroscope.  Every  care  ha.,  been  taken  in  the  tyCr^hi^^^^^^^^ 

on  to  render  the  volume  worthy  in  every  re.pect  of  its  high  reputation  and  extended  use  and 
though  It  hns  been  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftv  nases  its  verv  ,,  „Ur...ri>^:„ 

'"!!.r'!l.'."r'"''i" "'"'^^  •"'^•^I'^^'  ^"'"-"^^  accessible  to  thSmfcarsuInt  ^ 

what  formidable  m«guitude  with  lis  more  than  a 
tboiii-and  pageH,  but  with  less  thnn  thif  no  fair  repre- 


This  wol  k,  inorganic  and  cgaiilc,  Is  oomplele  In 
one  courenieiit  volume.  In  Us  e»rliost  editions  it 
was  fully  up  to  the  latest  advancements  and  theo- 
ries of  that  time.  In  its  present  form  It  presents, 
la  a  remarkably  convenient  and  satisfactory  inan- 
ner,  the  principles  Hud  leading  facisof  thecboraMrj 
of  to-day.  Concerning  ihe  manner  in  wliich  the 
various  tubjects  are  treated,  much  de>ei  ves  to  be 
said,  and  mostly,  too,  in  praise  of  thcf  book.  A  re- 
view of  such  a  woi  k  at  Fownes's  ChemiKlry  within 
the  limits  of  a  book-notice  for  a  raeilical  weekly  is 
slmplyoutoftheq  uestion.— Ci»icinna«  Lancet  and 
GUnIc,  D.  C.  U,  187S. 

When  we  state  that,  in  onr  opinion,  the  present 
edition  sustains  in  every  respect  the  high  leputalion 
which  its  predecessors  hsve  acquired  and  enjoyed, 
we  express  therewiib  our  full  belief  in  its  intrinsic 

value  as  a  text-book  and  work  of  reference  Am 

Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Aug.  1878. 

The  conscientious  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  It  by  the  American  and  English  ediiors  renders 
It  still,  perhaps,  tbe  best  book  for  the  student  and  the 
practitioner  who  would  keep  alive  the  acquisitions 
of  his  student  days.  It  bas,  indeed,  reached  a  some- 


-  ,  .v..  i^nij  iiinu  I ui p.  ij.j  lair  repre- 
sentation of  chemistry  as  It  now  Is  can  be  given  The 
type  Is  small  but  very  clear,  and  the  secilonsare  very 
lucidly  arrnuged  to  facilitate  study  and  reference.— 
Med  and  Surg.  Sexjcrltir,  Aug  .'5,  1878. 

The  work  is  too  well  known  to  American  students 
to  need  any  nxtended  notice;  snlllce  it  to  say  that 
the  revision  by  the  Kngli-h  editor  has  been  faithfully 
done,  and  that  Professor  Bridges  has  added  some 
fiesh  and  valuable  matter,  especially  in  the  inor- 
game  chemistry.  The  book  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vorite in  this  coun'.ry,  and  in  its  new  shape  bids 
lair  to  retain  all  its  former  prestige.— BoHun  Jour 
of  Chemistry,  Aug.  1878. 

It  will  be  entirely  nnneceesary  for  ns  to  make  any 
remarks  relating  to  the  general  characterof  Fownes' 
Manual.  For  over  twenty  years  it  has  held  the  fore- 
most place  as  a  text-book,  and  the  el-borate  and 
thorough  revisions  which  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  leave  little  chance  for  any  wide  a  wake  rival  to 
step  before  H.— Canadian  Pharm.  Jour.,  Aug.  1878. 

As  a  manual  of  chemistry  it  is  without  a  superior 
in  the  language.— il/d.  Med.  Jeur.,  Aug.  1878. 


ATTFIELD  (JOHN),  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  Ice 

CHEMISTRY,  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL- 

including  the  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principle! 
of  the  Science,  and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Eighth  edition  revised 
2       »o"cn  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  700  pages,  with  illustrations. 

Cloth,  $2  50  ;  leather,  $.3  00.     {Just  Ready.) 


"We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  favorable 
opinion  of  this  work,  and  on  the  appearance  of  a 
new  edition  of  it,  little  remains  for  ns  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  we  expect  this  eighth  edition  to  be  as 
indispensable  to  us  as  the  seventh  and  previous 
editions  have  been.  While  the  genoial  plan  and 
arrangement  have  been  adhered  to,  new  matier 
has  been  added  covering  the  observations  made 
since  the  former  edition  The  present  differs  from 
the  preceding  one  cliielly  in  these  alterations  and 
In  about  ten  piges  of  useful  tables  added  in  the 
appendix  -Am.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy,  May,  1879. 

A  standard  work  like  Attfleld's  Chemistry  need 
only  be  mentioned  by  its  name,  without  further 
comrnents  The  present  edilion  contains  such  al 
teraliuns  and  additions  as  seemed  necessary  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  latest  developments  of 
eh«mlcal  principles,  and  the  latest  applications  of 
chemistry  to  pharmacy.  The  author  has  bestowed 
ardaons  labor  on  the  revision,  and  the  ex'ent  of 
tbe  informatloD  thns  introdaoad  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  index  contains  three  hun- 
dred new  references  i-elatlnj  to  additional  mater- 
ial.—J3rJt{rfrf»i«'  Circular  and  Chemical  Oaentte, 
May,  1879. 

This  very  popnlar  and  morltorious  work  has 
now  reached  Us  eighth  edition,  which  fact  speaks 
lo  Ihe  highest  terms  in  commendation  of  Its  excel- 
lence.   It  has  now  become  the  principal  lext-book 


of  chemistry  in  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the 
Oniled  States.  The  present  edition  contains  snch 
alterations  and  additions  as  seemed  necessary  fbr 
the  demonetraiion  of  the  latest  developments  of 
chemical  principles,  and  the  latest  applications  of 
chemistry  to  pharmacy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  say  that  it  exhibits  chemistry  in  Us  pre- 
sent advanced  stale.— Cincinnati  Medical  News. 
April,  IS79. 

The  popularity  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  is 
owing  to  the  origiDal  and  clear  disposition  of  the 
facts  of  the  science,  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  and 
the  omission  of  much  which  freights  many  treatises 
h.'avily  without  brlugi  ng  corresponding  instruction 
to  the  reader.  Dr.  Attfleld  writes  for  students,  acd 
primarily  for  medical  students;  he  always  has  an 
eye  to  the  pharmatoposla  and  its  officinal  prepara- 
tions; and  he  is  continually  putting  the  matter  tn 
the  text  so  that  it  responds  to  tbe  questions  with 
which  each  section  is  provided.  Thus  the  student 
learns  easily,  and  can  always  refresh  and  test  his 
knowledge.— .M«d  andSurg.  Reporter,  April  19, '7.9. 

We  noticed  only  about  two  vears  and  a  half  a^o 
tbe  publication  of  the  preceding  ediiion.  and  re- 
marked upon  the  exceptionally  valuable  character 
of  the  work.  The  work  now  1  aelndes  .he  whole  of 
Ihe  chemistry  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  DnUed 
States  Great  Britain,  and  India.— Remedies, 
May,  1879. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications— ((7/)e??iis^r?/). 
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DLOXAM  {C.  L.), 

Profe.Kiior  of  Ohemintry  in  King's  College.,  London. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.   Prom  the  Second  Lon- 
don Edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  700  pages,  with  ahout  300  illus 
trations.    Cloth,  $4  00  ;  leather,  $5  00.    (Lately  Issued.) 
WeJiave  in  this  work  a  completeaud  moiil  excel-]     It  would  be  difficult  for  a  practical  oliemist  aud 
lent  text-book  for  the  u^e  of  schools,  aud  «an  heart-  teacher  to  flud  anyjmalerial  fault  with  this  most  ad 


lly  reoouunend  it  asauch. — Boston  Med. and  Surg 
Journ.,  May  28,  1874. 

The  above  is  t  he  title  of  a  work  which  we  can  most 
oonsoieutiouHly  reeommead  to  students  of  chemis- 
try. It  is  as  easy  as  a  work  on  ohemlHtry  could  be 
made,  at  thesaine  time  that  it  present  sa  full  account 
of  thatscience  as  it  now  stands.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  work  as  admirably  adapted  tothewanlsof 
stndents  ;  it  is  quite  as  well  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  prac'.itioners  who  wish  to  review  their 
chemistry,  or  have  occasion  to  refresh  their  memo- 
ries on  any  point  relating  to  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
book  to  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  what  is 
thechemistry  ofthe  presentday. — American  Prac- 
titioner, Nov.  1873. 


mil-able  treatise.  The  author  lias  given  us  almost  a 
0)  clopajdia  wilhin  the  limits  of  a  cou  venieut  volume, 
and  has  done  so  without  penning  the  useless  para- 
graphs too  commonly  making  up  a  great  pan  of  the 
bulk  of  many  cumbrous  works.  The  progressive 
suientist  is  not  disappointed  when  he  looks  for  the 
record  of  new  and  valuable  procestes  and  discover- 
ies, while  the  cautious  conservati'^e  does  not  flud  its 
pages  monopolizod  by  uncertain  theories  and  specu- 
laAons.  A  peculiar  point  of  excellence  is  the  crys- 
tallized form  of  expression  in  which  great  truths  are 
expressed  in  very  short  paragraphs.  One  is  surprised 
at  the  brief  space  allotted  to  an  important  topic,  and 
yet,  after  reading  it,  he  feels  that  little,  if  any  more 
should  have  beeu  said.  Altogether,  it  is  seldom  yoa 
see  a  text-book  so  nearly  faultless.  —  Cincinnati 
Lancet  Nov.  1S73. 


(ILO  WES  (FRANK),  D.Sc,  London. 

^         Senior  Scienae- Waster  atthe  HighSehool,  Newcastle-under  Lyme,  etc. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

AND  QUALITATIVE  INOR&ANIC  ANALYSIS.  Specially  adapted  for  Use  in  the 
La>>oratoriPS  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and  by  Beginners.  From  the  Second  and  Revised 
English  Edition,  with  about  fifty  illustrationp  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  372  pages:  cloth,  $2  50.     (Just  Issued.) 


Itis  short,  concise,  and  eminently  practical.  We 
therefore  heartily  commend  it  to  students,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  a 
master.  Of  course,  a  teacher  is  in  every  way  desi- 
rable, but  a  good  degree  of  technicil  skilland  prac- 
tical knowledge  can  be  attained  with  no  other 
instructor  than  the  very  valuable  handbook  now 
under  consideration. — St  Louis  Clin.  Record,  Oct. 
1877. 

The  work  is  so  written  and  arranged  that  it  can  be 
comprehended  by  the  student  without  a  teacher,  aud 
the  descriptions  and  directions  forthe  varioas  work 


are  so  simple,  and  yet  concise,  as  to  be  Interesting 
and  intellig'ble.  The  work  is  unincumbered  with 
theoretical  deductions,  dealing  wholly  with  the 
practical  matter,  which  itis  thea-imofthis  compre- 
hensive text-book  to  impart.  The  accuracy  of  the 
analytical  methods  are  vouched  for  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  all  been  worked  through  by  the 
author  and  the  members  of  his  class,  from  the 
printed  text.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  work 
to  the  student  of  chemistry  as  being  a  reliable  and 
comprehensive  one. — Druggists'  Advertiser,  Oct. 
15,  1877. 


KN  APP'S  TECHNOLOGY ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
the  Arts,  and  to  Manufactures.  With  American 
additions  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johsson.    In  two 


very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with  500  wood 
engravings,  cloth,  $6  00. 


A 


pARRlSH  [EDWARD], 

Lnle  Professor  of  Materia  Wedica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy . 

TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formulas  and 
Prescriptions.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Thomas  S.  Wibgand.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  977  pages,  with  280  illustrations  j  cloth,  $6  60  ;  leather,  $6  50; 
half  Russia,  $7.    (Lately  Issued.) 


Of  Pr.  Parrish's  great  work  on  pharmacy  it  only 
reraaiuR  to  be  said  that  the  editorhas accomplished 
his  work  so  well  as  to  maintain,  in  this  fourth  edi- 
tion, the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  it  bad 
attained  in  previous  editions,  under  the  editorship  of 
its  accomplished  author.  This  has  not  been  accom 
plished  withoui  much  labor, and  many  additions  and 
improvements,  involving  changes  in  the  arrange- 
mentof  the  several  parts  ofthe  work,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  much  new  matter.  With  the  modifications 
thus  effecteditconRtUutes,as  nowpre6ented,acom- 
pendium  of  the  science  and  art  indispensable  to  the 
pharmacist,  and  of  the  utmost  value  to  every 
practitioner  of  medicine  desirous  of  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  the 
articles  which  he  prescribes  for  his  patients. — Chi- 
cago Med.  ./ourn.,  July,  1S74. 

The  work  is  eminently  practical,  and  has  the  rare 
m«rit  of  being  readable  and  interesting,  while  it  pre- 
serves a  strict  ly  scieniiflccharacter  The  whole  work 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  aul  h or.  editor  and  pnb 
lishar.  It  will  con  vpy  so  me  idea  of  the  liberality  which 
hasbeen  bestowed  upon  itsproduction  when  we  men- 
tion that  there  a  re  nolesslhan  2S0  carefully  executed 
Illustrations.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recommend 


the  work,  not  only  to  pharmacists,  but  also  to  the 
multitude  of  medical  practiiioners  who  are  obliged 
to  compound  their  own  medici  nes.  It  n  111  ever  h old 
an  honored  place  on  our  own  book.ihelves. — Dublin 
Med.  Press  and  Circular,  Aug.  12,  1874. 

We  expressed  our  opinion  of  a  former  edition  in 
terms  of  unqualified  praise,  and  we  are  in  no  mood 
to  detract  from  that  opinion  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent edition,  the  preparation  of  which  has  fallen  into 
compel  enthand  8.  Itisa  book  with  which  no  pharma- 
cist can  dispense,  and  from  which  no  physician  can 
fail  to  derive  much  information  of  value  to  him  in 
practice. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  June, '74. 

Perhaps  one,ifnotthe  mostimportant  book  upon 
pharmacy  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage has  emanated  from  the  transatlantic  press. 
"  Parrish 's  Pharmacy"  is  a  wel  1 -known  work  on  this 
side  ofthe  water,  and  the  fact  shows  us  that  a  really 
useful  work  neverbeooraes  merely  local  in  its  fame. 
ThankstothejudiciousedltingofMr.  Wiegand,  the 
posthumous  edition  of  "  Parrish"  has  been  sared  to 
the  public  with  all  the  mature  experience  of  Its  au- 
thor, and  perhaps  none  Ihp  worse  for  a  dash  of  new 
blood. — Land.  Pharm.  Journal,  Oct.  17,  1874. 


pARQVHARSON  [ROBERT), M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Mary'' 8  Hospital  Medical  School. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.  Se- 

cond  Amerif^an  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  Enlarged  aid  adapted  to  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  By  Frank  WooDBURr,  M.D.  In  one  neat  roj  al  12mo.  volume  of  498 
pages:  cloth,  $2.25.    {Just  Heady.) 


The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  conve- 
nient and  handy  book  in  less  than  two  years  may 
certainly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  useful 
ness.  Its  convenient  arrangement,  and  its  terse- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  com  ole^eness  of  the 
information  given,  make  it  a  handy  book  of  refer- 
ence.— Am.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy,  June,  1879. 

This  work  contains  in  moderate  compass  such 
well-digested  fact?  concernirg  the  physiological 
and  therapeutical  action  of  ren  edies  as  are  reason- 
ably established  up  to  the  present  time.  By  a  con- 
venient arrangement  the  conespondirg  effects  of 
each  article  in  health  and  disease  are  presented  in 
parallel  c^lumas,  not  only  rendering  reference 
easier,  but  also  impressing  the  facts  more  strongly 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  book  has  been 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  student,  and 


copious  notes  havebeenintrodnced,  embodying  the 
latest  revision  of  t>  e  Pharmacopoeia,  together  wi'h 
the  antidotes  to  the  more  promiuent  poisons,  and 
such  of  the  newer  remedial  agents  as  seemed  neces- 
sary to  the  completeness  of  the  work.  Tables  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  good  alphabetical  in- 
dex end  the  volume. — Dvugyints''  Circular  and 
Chemical  Gazette,  June,  1879. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  second  edition  is  demanded  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  reliable  information  regarding  the  use  of 
remedies  i>  notentiielj  overwhelmed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pathological  studies,  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  work  certainly  merits  the  success  it 
has  so  quickly  achieved. — New  Remedies,  July,  '79. 


^TILLE  [ALFRED),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicinein  the  University  of  Penna. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA  ;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  8vo.  vols,  of  about  2000 
pages.    Cloth,  $10  j  leather,  $12;  half  Russia,  $13.    {Lately  Issiced.) 


It  is  unnecessary  to  do  much  more  than  to  an- 
nounce the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this 
well  known  and  excellent  work. — Brit,  and  For. 
Med.-Chir.  Review,  Oct  1875. 

For  all  whodesire  a  complete  work  on  therapeutics 
and  materia  medica  for  reference,  iu  case^invulving 
medico-legal  questions,  as  well  as  for  information 
concerning  remedial  agents,  Dr.Still^'sis  '■'■par  ex- 
cellencpy  the  work.  The  work  beingout  of  print,  by 
the  exhaustion  of  former  editions,  the  author  has  laid 
the  profession  under  renewed  obligations,  by  the 
careful  revision,  important  additions,  and  timely  re 
issuing  a  work  not  exactly  supplemented  by  any 
other  in  the  English  language,  if  in  any  language. 
The  mechanical  execution  handsomely  sustains  the 
well-known  skill  and  good  taste  of  the  publisher. — 
St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Dec  1874. 

From  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  "Stille's 
Therapeutics"  has  been  one  of  the  classics;  its  ab- 
sence from  our  libraries  would  create  a  vacuum 
which  could  be  filled  by  no  other  work  in  the  lan- 
guage, audits  presence  supplies,  in  the  two  volumes 


of  the  present  edition,  a  whole  cyclopaedia  of  thera- 
peutics.—  Chicago  Medical  Journal,  Yeh.  1875. 

The  rapid  exhaustion  of  three  editions  and  the  uni- 
ver.sal  favor  with  which  the  work  has  been  received 
by  the  medical  profession,  are  sufficient  proof  of  its 
excellence  as  a  repertory  of  practical  and  useful  in- 
formation for  the  physician.  The  edition  before  us 
fully  sustains  this  verdict,  as  the  work  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  in  some  portions  rewritten,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  admission  of 
chloral  and  croton  chloral  nitrite  of  amyl,  bichlo- 
ride of  methylene,  methylic  ether,  lithium  com- 
pounds, gelseminum,  and  other  remedies. — Am, 
Journ.  of  Pharmacy,  Feb.  1875. 

We  can  hardly  admit  that  it  has  a  rival  in  the 
multitude  of  its  citations  and  the  fulness  of  its  re- 
search into  clinical  histories,  and  we  must  assign  it 
a  place  iu  the  physician's  library;  not,  indeed,  as 
fully  ropresenting  the  present  siate  of  knowledge  in 
pharmacodynamics,  but  as  by  far  the  most  complete 
treatise  upon  the  clinical  and  practical  side  of  the 
question. — Boston  Med.  and.  Surg.  Journal,  Nov.  5, 
1874. 


flRIFFITH  [ROBERT  E.),'M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  ofPrepar- 

ing  and  Administering  Of&cinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and 
Pharmaceutists.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  bj  John  M. 
Maisch,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Inonelarge 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  aboutSOOpp.,  cl.,  $450;  leather,  $6  50.  {Lately  Issued.) 


To  the  druggist  a  good  formulary  is  simply  indis- 
pensable, and  perhaps  no  formulary  has  been  more 
extensively  used  than  the  well-known  work  before 
us.  Many  physicians  have  to  officiate,  also,  as  drug- 
gists. This  is  true  especially  of  the  country  physi- 
cian, and  a  work  which  shall  teach  him  the  raeans^ 
by  which  to  administer  or  combine  his  remedies  in 
the  most  efficacious  and  pleasant  manner,  will  al- 
ways hold  its  place  upon  his  shelf.  A  formulary  of 
this  kind  is  of  benefit  also  to  the  city  physician  in 
largest  practice.  — Cincinnati  Olinic,  Feb.  21,  1874. 


A  more  complete  formulary  than  it  is  in  its  pres- 
ent form  the  pharmacist  or  physician  could  hardly 
desire.  To  the  first  some  such  work  is  indispensa- 
ble, and  it  is  hardly  les.5  essential  to  the  practitioner 
who  compounds  his  own  medicines.  Muchofwli,at 
is  contained  in  the  introduction  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  every  student  of  medicine. 
As  a  help  to  physicians  it  will  be  found  invaluabre, 
and  doubtless  will  make  its  way  into  libraries  not 
already  supplied  with  a  standard  work  of  the  kind. 
—  The  American  Practitioner,  Louisville,  July,  '74. 


CHRISTISON'S  DISPENSATORY.  With  copious  ad- 
ditions,  and  213  large  wood  engravings.  By  R. 
EoLESFiELD  GRIFFITH,  M.D.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp. 
1000,  cloth.   $4  00. 


CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAT  ON  THE  USE  OF 
Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease.  New 
edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Conbie,  M.D.,  and 
explanations  of  scientific  words.  In  oneneatl2mo. 
volume,  pp.  178,  cloth.  60  cents. 
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^TILLE  {ALFRED),  M  P.,  LL.D.,  and  IfAISCH  [JOHN  M.).  Ph.D., 

*^       Pro/,  of  Theory  and  Practic  of  Medicine         Jj-L       Pmf.  o  f  Mat.  Me.d.  and.  Bat  in  Phila. 
and  of  Clinical  Med.  in  Univ.  of  Pa.  OoJl.  Pharmacy,  Secy.to  the  American 

Pharmaceut icdl  A s-.s-o c iat ion. 

THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATOKY  :  Containinjr  the  Natural  History, 

Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  includino^  those  recoofnized  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  Stntes,  Great  Britain,  and  German)^  with  numer- 
ous references  to  the  French  Codex.  Second  edition,  thoroutrhly  reA'i^ed,  with  numerous 
additions.  In  one  very  han  lsorae  octavo  volume  of  1692  pages, with  289  illustrations. 
Extra  cloth,  $6  75;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  50;  half  Russia,  raised  bands  and  open 
back,  $8  25.     {Now  Ready.) 

Preface  to  the  Second  Edition. 

The  demand  which  has  exhausted  in  a  few  months  an  unusually  large  edition  of  Ihe  National 
Dispensatory  is  doubly  gratifying  to  the  nuthors,  as  showing  that  tSey  were  correct  in  th'nking 
that  the  want  of  such  a  work  was  felt  by  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profes.**ions.  and  that 
their  efforts  to  supply  that  want  have  been  acceptable.  This  appreciation  of  their  labors  has 
stimulated  them  in  the  revision  to  render  the  volume  more  worthy  of  the  very  marked  favor 
with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  first  edition  of  a  work  of  such  magtntude  mu'^t  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  imperfect  ;  and  thoui^h  but  litt'e  that  is  new  and  important  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  short  interval  since  its  publication,  yet  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  was 
passing  through  the  press  rendered  the  earlier  portions  more  in  arrears  than  the  la  er.  The 
opportuni*^y  for  a  revision  has  enabled  th«  authors  to  scrutinize  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  to 
introduce  alterations  nnd  additions  whereve •  there  has  seemed  to  be  occasion  for  imnrove- 
ment  or  greater  completeness.  The  principal  changes  to  be  noted  are  the  introduction  of  seve- 
ral drugs  under  separate  headings,  and  of  a  large  number  of  drugs,  chemicals,  ;<nd  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  classified  as  allied  drugs  and  preparations  under  the  heading  of  more 
important  or  better  known  articles:  these  additions  comprise  in  part  nearly  the  entire  German 
Pharmacopoeia  and  numerous  articles  from  the  French  Codex.  All  new  investigations  which 
came  to  the  authors'  n'^tice  up  to  the  time  of  publicat'on  have  received  due  consideration. 

The  series  of  ill  ustrations  has  undergone  a  c(.rresponding  thorough  revision.  A  number  have 
been  added,  an  1  still  more  have  been  substituted  for  such  as  were  deemed  less  satisfactory. 

Thf  new  matter  embraced  in  the  text  is  equal  to  nearly  one  h  undred  pages  of  the  first  edition. 
Considerable  as  are  these  changes  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  accommodated  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  p.ige  without  increasing  unduly  the  size  of  the  volume. 

While  numerous  alditions  have  been  ma^^e  to  the  sections  which  relate  to  the  physiological 
action  of  medicines  and  their  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  them  as  concise  as  was  possible  without  rendering  them  incomplete  or  obscure.  The 
doses  have  been  expressed  in  the  terms  both  of  troy  weight  and  of  the  metrical  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  mak'ng  those  who  employ  the  Dispensatory  familiar  With  the  latter,  and  paving  the 
way  for  its  introduction  into  general  use. 

The  Therapeutical  Index  has  been  extended  by  about  2250  new  references,  making  the  total 
number  in  the  present  edition  ab  -ut  6000. 

The  articles  there  enumerated  as  remedies  for  particular  diseases  are  not  only  those  which, 
in  the  authors'  opinion,  are  curative,  or  even  beneficial,  but  those  also  which  have  at  any  time 
been  employed  on  the  ground  of  popular  belief  or  professional  authority.  It  is  often  of  as 
much  consequence  to  be  ac(iuainted  with  the  vvnrthlessness  of  certain  medicines  or  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  power,  .as  to  know  the  we'l  attested  virtues  of  others  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  displayed.  An  a<lditional  value  posse  sed  by  such  an  Index  is.  that  it 
sontains  the  elements  of  a  natural  classification  of  medicines,  founded  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
results  of  experience,  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Tliis  pvi<l»'nce  of  niiccesB,  seldom  paralleled,  i  intend  to  let  ttie  i,'iafi.s  grow  iiader  thoir  feet,  but  to 
shows  clearly  how  well  the  authorn  have  met  the  keep  the  work  up  to  the  IxiuQ.—New  Rtmedien,  Nov. 
exirtting  aeeds  of  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
profesKions.  Gr^tifyiiiK  as  it  mu.st  be  to  them,  Ihey 
have  embraced  the  opportniiity  ofiVrpd  for  a  thor- 
augh  levihion  of  the  wli.)le  work,  .striving  to  em- 
brace within  It  all  that  might  have  been  omitted  in 
the  foroier  edition,  and  all  that  has  newly  appeared 
of  sntllcient  importance  during  the  lime  of  its  col- 
laborat ion,  and  i  be  shoi  t  i  nterval  elap.sed  since  the 
previous  publication.  After  lnving  gone  carefully 
through  the  vulnme  we  must  admit  that  theauth<nH 
have  laV)ored  faithfullj,  aud  with  wuccesR,  in  main- 
taining thi-  high  character  of  their  work  as  a  com- 
pendium meeling  the  requirements  of  the  day,  to 
which  one  can  safely  lurn  in  (juest  of  the  late.st  in- 
formation concerning  everything  worthy  of  notice  in 
connection  with  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Therapeutica. — Am.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy,  Nov.  1879. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  our 
readers  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
National  Dinpensatory.  The  total  exhaustion  of  the 
first  edition  in  the  short  '^pace  of  six  months,  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  value  placed  upon  the 
work  by  the  profession.  It  appears  that  the  rapid 
sale  of  the  first  edition  must  have  induced  both  the 
editors  and  the  publisher  to  make  preparations  for 
a  new  edition  immediately  after  the  first  had  been 
issued,  for  we  find  a  large  amount  of  new  matter 
added  and  a  good  dea,l  of  the  previous  text  altered 
and  Improved,  whicb  proves  that  the  authors  do  not 


1879. 

This  is  a  grf>at  work  by  two  of  the  ablest  writers  o» 
materia  medica  in  Aineri-a  The  mitbors  bwve  pro- 
duced a  work  whicrh.  for  acourncy  and  comprehensive- 
ness, is  unsurpassed  by  any  work  on  th'^  s  ibject.  There 
is  no  book  in  the  IOngli><h  languauie  which  contains  so 
much  valuable  information  on  the  various  articles  of 
the  materia  medica.  The  work  has  cost  the  authors 
yeirs  of  laborious  study,  but  thi'y  have  succeeded  in 
producinic  a  disi)en-ifttory  which  is  not  only  national, 
but  will  be  a  la.-~tin}j;  memorial  of  the  learnin.i;'  and 
ability  of  the  authors  who  produced  it. — Edinburgli 
Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1879. 

It  is  by  far  more  inter  national  or  nnivevsnl  than 
any  other  book  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and 
more  comprehensive  in  every  sense. —  Pacific  Med. 
and  Sn.rg.  Jown.,  Oct.  1S79. 

The  National  Dispensatory  is  beyond  dispute  the 
very  best  authority  It  is  throngliout  complete  in 
all  the  necessary  details,  clear  and  lucid  in  its  ex- 
planations, and  replete  with  references  to  the  most 
recent  writings,  where  further  particulars  can  be 
obtained,  if  desired.  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  extensive  indices — a  general  in  e,\  of  materia 
medica,  etc.,  and  also  an  index  of  therapeutics  It 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  mor<  about 
this  well-known  work.  No  practising  physician  can 
alford  to  be  without  the  National  Dispensatory.— 
Canada  Med.  and  Hurg.  Journ.,  Feb.  ISSO. 
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(lORNIL  (F.),  AND 

Prof,  in  the  Faeulty  of  Med  Paris. 


pANVIER  {L.), 

Prof  in  the  College  of  Prance. 


MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    Translated,  with 

Notes  and  Additions,  by  E.  0.  Shakespeare,  M.D.,  Pathologist  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  Pbilada.  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Refrpction  and  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery  in  Univ. 
of  Penna.,  and  by  Henry  C.  SfMES.  M  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  in 
the  Univ.  of  Pa.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pnges,  with  over 
350  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5  50;  leather,  $6  50;  half  Russia,  $7.     (Just  Ready.) 

The  work  of  Cornil  and  RanTier  is  so  well  known  as  a  lucid  and  accurate  text-book  on  its 
important  subject,  that  no  apology  is  needed  in  presenting  a  translation  of  it  to  the  American 
profession.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  labors  of  Drs.  Shakespeare  and  Simes  have 
been  by  no  means  confined  to  the  task  of  rendering  the  work  into  English.  As  it  appeared  in 
France,  in  successive  portions,  between  1868  and  1876,  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  was  somewhat  in 
arrears  of  the  present  state  of  science,  while  the  diffuseness  of  other  portions  rendered  conden- 
sation desirable.  The  translators  have,  therefore,  sought  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  day, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  it  in  size,  a!  far  as  practicable,  without  innairing  its  com- 
pleteness These  changes  will  be  found  throughout  the  volume,  the  most  extensive  being  in 
the  sections  devoted  to  Sarcoma,  Carcinoma,  Tuberculosis,  the  Bloodvessels,  the  Mammae,  and 
the  classification  of  tumors.  Corresponding  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  very  exten 
sive  and  beautiful  series  of  illustrations,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  typographical 
execution  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  which  have  issued  from  the  American 
press. 


The  translators  have  done  their  work  very  well 
indeed,  rendering  it  into  smooth  and  excelleat  Eng- 
lish, and  in  their  selection  of  new  material  they 
have  in  the  main  used  good  discrimination.  We 
heartily  commend  the  book  as  one  of  the  best  works 
on  the  subiect. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
March  11,  1880. 

Their  book  is  not  a  collection  of  the  work  of  others, 
but  has  been  written  in  the  laboratory  beside  the 
microscope.  It  bears  the  marks  of  personal  knowl- 
edge and  investigation  upon  every  page,  controlled 
by  and  controlling  the  work  of  others.  ...  In 
short,  its  translation  has  made  it  the  best  work  in 
pathology  attainable  in  our  language,  one  that  every 
student,  certainly,  ought  to  have. — Archives  of  Med- 
icine, April,  18S0. 

This  work,  in  the  original,  has  for  years  pas«t 
occapied  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  of  French 
pathologists,  a.s  we  should  naturally  be  led  to  be- 
lieve from  the  reputation  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thors. Now  that  it  has  been  presented  to  the  Eng- 
lish student  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  perused 


with  unusual  interest.  The  illustrations  are  by  no 
means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work.  Indis- 
pensable as  they  are  to  any  work  of  this  nature, 
in  the  work  before  us  the  artist  has  succeeded  in 
produci  ng  cuts  which  will  prove  unusually  valuable 
to  the  reader.  The  translation  is  well  done,  and 
gives  evidence  throughout  the  volume  that  it  was 
m-)de  by  a  person  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject.— iV.  r.  Med.  Gazette,  Feb.  28,  1880. 

This  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable  work  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  oC  or  take  an  interest  in,  histology — normal 
or  morbid.  The  material  which  was  utilized  in  its 
preparation  was  derived  from  autopsies  and  opera- 
tions iu  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  which  are  so  very 
rich  in  it.  Nothing  was  taken  for  granted,  but 
every  thing  verified  by  microscopical  investigation 
by  the  authors  themselves  in  their  own  laboratories 
assisted  by  their  pupils.  As  an  aid  to  microscopists 
in  their  investigations  it  will  be  found  invaluable — 
in  fact,  the  very  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
— Cincinnati  Med.  News,  February,  1880, 


F 


^ENWICK  [SAMUEL),  M.D., 

Assistant  Phy.sician  to  the  London  Hospitals 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.    From  the 

Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.  With  eighty-four  illustrations  on  wood. 
In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo. ,  cloth,  $2  25.    (Jttst  Issued.) 


flREEN  [T.  HENRY),  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Chairing -Cross  Hospital  Medical  School,  etc. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.  Third  American, from 

'  the  Fourth  and  Enlarged  and  Revised  English  Edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  332  pages,  with  132  illustrations;  cloth,  $2  25.    {Now  Ready.) 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  manuals  on 
the  subject  of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  that 
can  be  placed  in  the  student's  hands,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  kept  up  to  the  times  by  new  editions. 
Each  edition  is  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  with 
the  view  of  makiug  it  include  the  most  recent  ad- 
vances in  pathology,  and  of  omitting  whatever  may 
have  become  obsolete.' — N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  1879. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Green  is  compact,  clearly  ex- 
pressed, up  to  the  times,  and  popular  as  a  text-book, 
both  in  England  and  America.    The  cuts  are  suffi- 


ciently numerous,  and  usually  well  made.  In  the 
pi-e.-^ent  edition,  such  new  matter  has  been  added  as 
was  necessary  to  embrace  the  later  results  in  patho- 
logical research.  .  No  doubt  it  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  favor  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
si«n. — Med  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Feb.  1,  1879. 

For  practical,  ordinary  daily  11=^6,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  treatise  that  is  ofi"ered  to  students  of 
pathology  and  morbid  anatomy. — Cincinnati  Lan- 
cet and  Clinic,  Feb.  8,  1879. 


GLUGE'S  ATLAS  of  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph 
LEri>T,  M.  D.  In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial 
quarto,  with  320  copper-plate  figures,  plain  and 
colored,  cloth.    $4  00. 

PAVY'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DI- 
GESTION; its  Disorders  and  their  Treatment. 
From  the  second  Londen  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some volume,  small  octavo,  cloth,  $2  00. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  FEVER. considered  in  its 
Historical,    Pathological,  Etiological,  and  Thera 
peutical  Relations.   In  two  large  and  handsome 
octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pp. ,  cloth.  $7  00. 


aOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLEC- 
TIONS.   1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  500,  cloth.  $8  50. 

BARLOW'S    MANUAL   OF   THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.   With  Additions  by  D.  F.  Cowbje 
M  D.    Ivol.Svo.,  pp  600,  cloth.    $2  50. 

TODD'SCLINICAL  LECTURES  on  CERTAIN  ACUTE 
Diseases.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  320  pp., 
cloth.   *2  60. 

STOKES'  LECTURES  ON  FEVER.  Edited  by  Jorn 
William  Moore,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital.  In  one  neat  8vo. 
volume  cloth,  $2  00, 
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WLINT  [A  USTIN),  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Med.  College,  N.  Y. 

A  TREATISE   ON  THE   PUmCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  about 
1100  pp.;  cloth,  $6  00  ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  00.  (.Lately 
Issued. ) 


TMs  excellent  treatise  on  medicine  has  acquired 
for  itself  in  the  United  States  a  reputation  similar  to 
thatenjoyed  in  England  by  the  admirable  lectures 
of  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  We  have  referred  to  many 
of  the  most  important  chapters,  and  find  the  revi- 
sion spoken  of  in  the  preface  is  a  genuine  one,  and 
that  the  author  has  very  fairly  brought  up  his  matter 
fcothelevel  of  the  knowledgeof  the  present  day.  The 
work  has  thisgreatrecommendation  .that  it  isin  one 
volume,  and  therefore  will  not  be  soterrifyingtothe 
student  as  the  bulky  volumes  which  several  of  our 
English  text-books  of  medicine  have  developed  into. 
— British  and  Foreign  Med.-Ohir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1875. 

Itis  of  courseunnecessary  tointroduce  or  eulogize 
this  now  standard  treatise.  The  present  edition 
has  been  enlarged  and  revised  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
author's  present  level  of  experience  and  reading. 


His  own  clinical  studies  and  the  latest  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literal  ure  both  in  thi.'-  country  and 
in  Europe,  have  received  careful  attention,  so  that 
some  portions  Lave  been  entirely  rewritten,  and 
about  seventypages  of  new  matter  have  been  ad- 
ded.—CAtca^^'o  Med.  Jour.,  June,  1873. 

Has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  text-book  for  stu- 
dents and  a  book  of  ready  reference  for  practition- 
ers. The  force  of  its  logic,  its  simple  and  practical 
teachings,  have  left  it  without  a  rival  in  the  field. 
N.  Y.—Med.  Eecord,  Sept.  15,  1874. 

It  is  given  to  very  few  mentotreadin  the  steps  of 
Austin  Flint,  whose  single  volume  on  medicine, 
though  here  and  there  defective,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
lucid  condensation  and  of  general  grasp  of  an  enor- 
mously wide  subject. — Lond.  Practitioner , Dec 1 3. 


^Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE;  a  Systeraatic  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis 

and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Designed  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  795  pages;  cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50; 
half  Russia,  $6.    (Now  Ready.) 

It  is  here  that  the  skill  and  learnirg  of  the  great 
clinician  are  displayed  He  has  given  us  a  store- 
house of  medical  knowledge,  excellent  for  the  stu- 
dent, convenient  for  the  praciitioner,  the  result  of  a 
long  life  of  the  most  faithful  clinical  work,  collect- 
ed by  an  energy  as  vigilant  f?nd  systematic  as  un- 
tiring, and  weighed  by  a  ju<^gment  no  less  clear 
than  his  observation  is  close.— Archives  of  Medi- 
cine, Dec.  1879. 

The  author  of  the  above  work  has  anticipated  a 
want  long  felt  by  those  for  whom  it  was  especially 
written— the  Clinical  student  during  his  pupilage, 
and  the  busy  practitioner.  He  has  given  to  the 
medical  profession  a  very  necessary  and  useful 
work,  complete  in  detail,  accurate  in  observation, 
•brief  in  scatement. — 8t.  Louis  Courier  of  Med., 
Oct.  1879. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  book 
will  be  well  received.  The  active  practitioner  is 
frequently  in  need  of  some  work  that  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  information  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cases  with  comparatively  little  labor. 
Dr.  Flint  has  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself 


clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  concisely  as  to 
enable  the  searcher  to  traver.se  the  entire  ground 
of  his  search,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  all  that 
is  es.sential,  without  plodding  through  an  intermi- 
nable space. — N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  1879 

The  eminent  teacher  who  has  written  the  volume 
under  consideration  has  recognized  the  needs  of 
the  American  profession,  and  thf  result  is  all  that 
we  could  wish.  The  style  in  wtiich  it  if  written  is 
peculiarly  the  author's ;  it  is  clear  and  forcible,  and 
marked  by  those  cbaracteristies  which  have  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  best  writers  and  teachers  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  We  have  not  space  for 
so  full  a  consideration  of  this  remarkable  work  as 
we  would  desire. — S.  Louis  Clin.  Record,  Oct.  1879. 

It  is  venturing  little  to  say  that  there  are  few  men 
so  well  fitted  as  Dr.  Flint  to  impart  information  on 
these  last  mentioned  subj  acts,  and  th^  present  work 
is  a  timely  one  as  relates  both  to  the  author's  ca- 
pacity to  undertake  it  and  the  need  for  it  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  multitude  now  issued,  in 
which  the  subject  of  treatment  is  but  little  consid- 
ered.— New  Remedies,  JMov.  1879. 


C  Y  THE  SAME  A  UTHOR. 

ESSAYS   ON   CONSERVATIVE  MEDICINE  AND  KINDRED 

TOPICS.    In  one  very  handsome  royal  12rao.  volume.    Cloth,  $1  38.    {Just  Issued.) 

'm'ATSON  [THOMAS],  M.D.,  Sfc. 

LECTURES   ON   THE    PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OF 

PHYSIC.  Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  Fifth  re- 
vised and  enlarged  English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  several  hundred  illustra- 
tions, by  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  two  large  and  handsome  8vo.  vols.  Cloth,  $9  00  ;  leather,  $11  00.  {Lately 
Published.) 

fJARTSHORNE  [HENRY),  M.D., 

X_£         Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 
CINE. A  handy-book  forStudents  and  Practitioners.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved. With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume, 
of  about  550  pages,  elofch,  $2  63  ;  half  bound,  $2  88.    {Lately  Issued.) 


DAVIS'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  VARIOUS 
IMPORTANT  DISEASES;  being  a  collection  of  the 
Clinical  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical  Wards 
of  Mercy  Hospi-,al,  Chicago.  Edited  by  Frank  H 
Davis,  M.D.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12[no.  volume.    Cloth,  $1  75. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE: 
comprising  Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
©f  Diseases,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Dis- 


eases of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, etc.  etc.  By  DuNffLisoN,  Forbes,  Tweedie, 
and  CoNOLLT.  In  four  large  super-royal  octavo 
volumes,  of  8254  double-columned  pages,  strongly 
and  handsomely  bound  in  leather,  $1.5;  cloth.  $11. 

STURGES'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Being  a  Guide  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  Disea.se.  In  one  handsome  12mo. 
volume,  cloth,  $1  25.    {Lately  Issued.) 
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nnisTo  WK  (jniix  stkh),  m.d  ,  fr.c.p., 

J-f  Vhyniaian  nntl  Joint  hevturrr  on  Me.dieinf ,  HI.  Tlioman'g  Uonjiilal. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Second 

Americiin  pdilion,  revised  by  tlio  Aullior.  Kdiled,  with  Additions,  by  Jamkk  H.  IIutcii- 
IN80N,  M  lJ.,  IMiyniciiin  lollie  I'ennii .  llofpil nl.    In  one  tiiindi-oiiie  octavo  volume  of 
nearly  I2II0  piiReH.     With  illustrationH.    Cloth,  $&  00;  leuther,  $6  00;  half  Russm 
$B  fiO.    [Nijw  Reudy.) 

In  reprinlinj,'  Ihin  work  from  the  recent  thoroufrhly  revised  second  English  edition,  the 
nuiho^r  him  innde  such  correclionH  iih  seemed  adtisiihle,  <ind  hnn  udded  ii  ohiipler  on  Int-aDity. 
The  Editor  has  likewise  rovi.-ed  hiw  ndditions  in  the  lipht  of  the  lutei-t  experience,  and  the 
work  is  presented  iis  rtfleclin>t  in  every  way  the  most  modern  aspect  of  medical  science,  and 
OS  fully  entitled  to  mninlain  the  dii'tinf;ui><hed  position  accorded  to  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  ns  an  authoritative  guide  for  the  student,  and  a  complete  though  conci>e  book  of 
reference  for  the  practitioner.  Notwithstanding  the  author  g  earnest  effort  at  compression, 
the  additions  have  auiounted  to  about  one-teiilh  of  the  previous  edition  :  but  by  the  use  of  an 
enlarged  page  these  have  been  accommodated  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume,  while 
a  reduction  ii)  the  price  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession. 

The  second  edition  of  tliiK  excelleat  wnrk,  like  the  |     The  popularity  of  the  work  depends,  no  doabt. 


flrsi,  bttK  receive<l  the  benefll  of  Dr.  HatchliisoD's 
annutittionu,  by  wliich  the  pliaseH  of  dUeai^e  which 
are  peculiHr  lo  Ihis  couuliy  are  iudicaicd.  and  thus 
a  treatise  wliich  was  intended  for  British  practi- 
tioners and  iitudeutH  is  made  more  practically  nutfui 
on  this  side  of  tlie  water.  We  see  no  roaton  to 
modify  the  liigh  opinion  prevloasly  expreKsed  with 
regard  to  Dr.  Brihtowe'H  work,  except  by  adriing 
our  appreciation  of  the  carefnl  labors  of  the  author 
in  following  the  lateral  growth  of  medical  science. 
The  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  sliin  and  of  the  nerv- 
ous syHiem,  with  a  new  one  on  insdniiy  compiled 
from  the  best  sources  oul.side  of  the  autior's  nwu 
long  experience,  and  the  valuable  portion  relating 
to  general  patbolouy.  aid  greatly  in  completing  an 
exceptionally  good  book  for  puriioses  of  reference 
and  ins  ruolion  — PnHlon  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  February,  ]8?0. 


upon  the  clear  and  inoi-^ive  way  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  tlie  attention  to  detailw  likely  to  occur 
in  practice,  rather  than  the  dii-cnsi-ioD  ot  questions 
of  theory.— JVtM  Reinedim,  Jan  1880. 

What  we  said  of  the  first  edition,  we  can.  with 
i  ucreased  emphasis,  repeal  concerning  this:  "  Every 
page  is  cha  racterized  by  the  iitterauceh  of  a  thoaght- 
ful  man.  Wnat  has  been  said,  has  been  well  said, 
and  the  book  is  a  fair  reflex  of  all  that  is  ntrtatnly 
Icnfwn  on  the  snbiects  considered." — Ohio  Med. 
Hecordf.r,  Jan.  7, 1880. 

Thl«  Is  not  only  one  of  the  lalest  and  most  com- 
prehensive works  out  on  the  general  subject  of 
Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  but  it  is  unqnes- 
tionably  one  of  the  best.— So  Med.  PraetitUmer, 
Jan.  ]8S0. 


J^ICHARDSON  (BENJ.  W.),  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

Fallow  nf  th".  R  >yal  Qollegeof  Phf/xieians,  London. 

PREVENTATIVE  MEDICINE.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  over  400 

pages.    {Ill  Press.) 


'^OODBURY  [FRANK),  31.D., 


A 


Phyxiciart  to  the  German  Uotpital ,  Philadelphia,  late  Chief  Assist,  lo  Med.  Olinic,  Jeff-  OoUtge 
HuHpital,  etc. 

HANDBOOK  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP 

Medicine  ;  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  Based  upon  Husband's  Handbook 
of  Practice.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.  (Preparing.) 


fJABERSHON  [S.  0.).  M.D. 

■^-L         Senior  Physicinn  to  and  late  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Ouy's 
Ho.ipitat,  etc. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  ABDOMEN,  COMPRISING  THOSE 

of  the  Stomach,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  CEsophngus,  CtBCum,  Intes- 
tines, and  Peritoneum.  Second  American,  from  the  third  enlarged  and  revised  Eng- 
lish edition.  With  illustriitions.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  500  pages. 
Cloth,  $3  50.    (Now  Ready.) 

amended  by  the  author.  Several  new  chapters  hsv£ 
been  added,  bringing  the  woi-k  fully  up  to  the  times, 
and  making  it  a  volume  of  interest  to  the  practitioner 
in  every  field  of  medicine  and  .surgery.  Perverted 
nntriiioD  is  in  some  form  associated  with  all  diseases 
we  have  to  combat,  and  we  need  ail  the  light  that 
can  he  obtained  on  a  subject  so  broad  and  general, 
Dr  Habershon's  work  is  one  that  every  practitioner 
should  read  and  study  tor  himself. — N.  T.  Mud. 
Juurn.,  April,  1879. 


This  valuable  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  al>don  en  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years, 
and  is  therefore  not  so  well  known  to  the  profession 
as  it  deservHs  to  be.  It  will  be  found  a  cyclopaedia 
of  information,  systematically  arranged,  on  all  dis- 
eases of  the  all  menti  ry  tract,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
rectum  A  fair  proportion  of  each  chapter  is  devot- 
ed lo  symptoms,  pathology,  and  therapeutics.  The 
present  edition  Is  fuller  than  former  ones  in  many 
particulars,  and  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 


JPOTHERGILL  [J.  MILNE R),  M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.G.P.  Land., 

L  Asst.  PhyH  to  thf.  West  Lond  Ilosp. :  Aixt.  P'ly.v.  to  the  City  of  Lond.  Hoirp.,etC.  . 

THE  PRACTITIONER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  TREATMENT  ;  Or,  the 

Principles  of  Therapeutics.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  very  neat 
ootavo  volume  of  about  700  pages,    (hi  Press.) 


-DY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

TPIE  ANTAGONISM  OF  THERAPEUTIC  AGENTS,  AND  WHAT 

IT  TEACHES.  Being  the  Fothergillia n  Prize  Essay  for  1878.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal 
12mo.  of  156  pages;  cloth,  $1  00.    (Just  Ready.) 
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-OEYNOLT)^  [J.  RUSSELL).  M.D.,  '  '  , 

Pro/,  (i/  the  Principles  and  Prnotice  of  Hfe.'Hcine  in  Univ.  College,  London. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  MRDKUNK  wtth  Notes  and  A.ddittons  by  TTknrv  FIarts- 
HORNE,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Ilygione  in  the  University  Qf  Penna.  In  three  large  and 
hnnrlso'me  octavo  volumes,  containing  Hnfi2  closely  printed  double-coluinnod  pn(res,  with 
numerous  illuotrations.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Price  per  vol.,  in  cloth,  $S  00  ;  in 
sheep,  $6.00:  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.60.  Per  set  in  cloth,  $15  ;  sheep,  $18  j  half 
Russia,  $19.50 

Volume  I.  (just  ready)  contains  Gknkhal  Diseases  and  Diseases  op  the  Nervous  System. 
VoLUMR  II.  {just  rendy)  contiiins  Dkseases  ok  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  Systems. 
Volume  III.  (  just  rendy)  contains  Disbasks  op  the  Digestive  and  Bboon  Glandular 

Systems,  op  the  Urinary  Organs,  op  the  Female  Reproductive  System,  and  op  tue 

Cutaneous  System. 

Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine,  recently  completed,  has  acquired,  since  the  first  appearance 
of  the  6rst  volume,  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  work  in  which  modern  British 
medicine  is  presented  in  its  fullest  and  most  practical  form.  This  could  scarce  be  otherwise  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  profession, 
each  subject  being  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  reg.arded  as  its  highest  authority— as  for 
instance,  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  M.alpositions  of  the  Uterus  by 
Graily  Hewitt,  Insanity  by  Henry  Maudsley,  Consumption , by  J.  Hughes  Bennet,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Spine  bvCflAR-LES  Bland  Radclipfe,  Pericarditis  by  Francis  Sibson,  Alcoholism 
bv  Francis  E.  Anstie,  Renal  Affections  by  William  Roberts,  Asthma  by  Hyde  Salter, 
Cerebral  Affections  by  tf  Charlton  Bastian,  Gout  and  Rheumatism  by  Alfred  Baring  Gar- 
rod,  Constitutional  Syphilis  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  by  Wilson 
Fox,  Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Balmanno  Squire,  Affections  of  the  Larynx  by  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie, Diseases  of  the  Rectum  by  Blizard  Curling,  Diabetes  by  Lauder  Brunton,  Intes- 
tinal Diseases  by  John  Syer  Bristowe,  Catalepsy  and  Somnambuli.sm  by  Thomas  King  Cham- 
bers, Apople.xy  by  J.  Hughlings  Jackson,  Angina  Pectoris  by  Professor  Gairdner,  Emphy- 
sema of  the  Lungs  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  etc.  etc.  All  the  lending  schools  in  Great  Britain 
have  contributed  their  best  men  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  tfp  this  monument  of  medical  sci- 
ence. St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  St  Thomas's,  University  College,  St  Mary's  in  London ,  while 
the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  schools  are  equally  well  represented,  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley,  the  military  and  naval  services,  and  the  public  heallh  boards.  That  a  work 
conceived  in  such  a  spirit,  and  carried  out  under  such  auspices  should  prove  an  indispensable 
treasury  of  facts  and  experience,  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  the  practitioner,  was  inevitable,  and 
the  success  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  England,  and  the  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  sealed  it  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  pre-eminently  practical  nations. 

Its  large  size  and  high  price  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  practitioners  in  this 
country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  edition  at  a  price  which  shall  ren- 
der it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  undertaken.  The 
five  volumes  and  five  thousaud  pages  of  the  original  have,  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  type  and  double 
columns,  been  compressed  into  three  volumes  of  over  three  thousand  pages,  clearly  and  hand- 
somely printed,  and  offered  at  a  price  which  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  presented 
to  the  American  profession. 

But  not  only  is  the  American  edition  more  convenient  and  lower  priced  than  the  English; 
it  is  also  better  and  more  complete.  Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  a 
portion  of  the  work,  additions  are  required  to  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  existing  condition 
of  science.  Some  diseases,  also,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  in  England,  require  more 
elaborate  treatment  to  adapt  the  articles  devoted  to  them  to  the  wants  of  the  American  physi- 
cian ;  and  there  are  points  on  which  the  received  practice  in  this  country  differs  from  that 
adopted  abroad.  The  supplying  of  these  deficiencies  has  been  undertaken  by  Henry  Harts - 
HORNE,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  endeavored 
to  render  the  work  fully  up  to  the  day,  and  as  useful  to  the  American  physician  as  it  has  proved 
to  be  to  his  English  brethren.  The  number  of  illustrations  has  also  been  largely  increased,  and 
no  effort  spared  to  render  the  typographical  execution  unexceptionable  in  every  respect. 


Really  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given  to 
this  uoble  book.  It  is  a  cyclop;cdia  of  medicine 
written  by  some  of  the  best  men  of  Europe.  It  is 
full  of  useful  information  snch  ae  one  finds  frequent 
need  of  in  one's  dally  worli  ;  for  no  one  head  can 
possibly  carry  all  the  knowledge  one  needs  in  gen- 
eral practice,  and  nne  maPt  refer  sometimes  to  one's 
library.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.  It 
la  up  with  the  times.  It  is  rlear  and  concentrated 
in  style,  and  its  form  is  worthy  of  its  famous  pub- 
lisher.— Louisville  Med.  News,  Jan.  31,  1880. 

"Reynolds'  Sysiem  of  Medicine"  is  ju'tly  con- 
fidered  the  most  popular  wurk  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  tlie  English  language  Tbe 
coatributorg  to  lliis  work  are  gentlemen  of  well- 
known  reputation  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Each  gentleman  lias  siriven  to  make  his  part  of  the 
work  as  practical  as  pos-ible,  and  the  information 
contained  is  such  as  Is  needed  by  the  busy  practi- 
tioner.—St.  Louiis  Med.  and  Hurg.  Journ.,  Jan.  20, 
1880. 

Dr.  Harfshorne  has  made  ample  additions  and 
revisions,  all  of  wiiich  give  increai'ed  value  to  the 
volume,  and  render  it  more  UKeful  to  the  Ameri- 
em  practitioner  Tliere  Is  no  volume  in  English 
medical  lite  ature  more  valuable,  and  every  pur- 
chHser  will,  on  bediming  familiar  with  It,  congrat- 
ulate himself  ou  the  possession  of  this  vast  store- 


honse  of  information,  in  regard  to  so  many  of  the 
subjects  with  which  he  should  be  fiimiliar. — Gail- 
lard's  Med.  Journ. J  Feb.  18S0. 

There  is  no  medical  work  which  we  have  in  times 
past  more  frequently  and  fully  consulted  when  per- 
plexed by  doubts  as  to  treatment,  or  by  having  uu- 
UBoal  or  apparently  inexplicable  symptoms  pre- 
sented to  us  than  "Reynolds'  Sys'em  of  Medicine." 
Among  its  contributors  are  gentlemen  who  are  as 
well  known  by  reputation  upon  this  side  of  the 
Atlnntic  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  whose  right  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  the  subjects  about 
which  they  have  written,  is  recognized  the  world 
over.  They  have  evidently  striven  to  make  their 
es.says  as  practical  as  possible,  and  while  these  are 
sulBuiently  full  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of 
monographs,  they  are  not  luaded  down  with  such 
an  amount  of  detail  as  to  render  them  wearisome 
to  the  general  reader.  In  a  word,  they  contain  just 
that  kind  of  information  which  ilie  busy  practitioner 
frequently  finds  himself  in  need  of.  In  order  that 
any  deficiencies  may  be  supplied,  the  pubUehers 
liave  committed  the  prpparsiion  of  the  book  for  the 
press  to  Dr.  Henry  Harlshorne,  who-o  judicious 
notesdintributed  thronghont  Ihe  volume  alTord  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  ihe  revision  to 
which  ho  has  subjected  it. — Am.  Jour.Mtd.  Sciences, 
Jan.  1880. 
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r>ART]W/,OW  (UOBERTS).  A  M.,  M.D.,  IjL.D. 

Vriif.  (if  Maturid  Mtfllra  and  Oi-ne.ral  ThempKulirn  in  the.  Jfff.  Mfd.  (Ml.  of  Plillii.,  etc. 

A  PIIAOTICAL  TI{RATISI<]  OK  KLKGTRWITY  IX  IT8  APPLI- 

OA'IMON  TO  MKDICINK.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  400  pages, 
Willi  illiiglriitii)iis.  {J're.parivfr.) 

rilNLAYSON  {JAMES),  M.'K, 

PlqiKlolan  and  Litclityiir  on  (lltnloal  MHdi>-inp,in  llu  (lUmynw  W'mtf.rn  /njirmory,  elc. 

CLINICAL   DTA.GN0SI8;   A  llandl.ook  for   Kludftiits  and  Prac- 

titioners  oT  Mciliuiiie.  In  one  handHome  12mo.  volume,  of  546  pagee,  with  85  illuKtra- 
tions.    Cloth,  $2  U3.    (JuH  Iisned.) 


The  l)c)ok  In  HQ  excDiUint  one,  clnar,  concine,  coiivo- 
nleiit,  prHclical.  U  Is  roplotn  with  llio  vary  know- 
lodi;o  tlie  Hiidpnt  nneds  wlifiii  lin  (|nllK  Ilia  liMrtiira- 
roiiiii  ami  tlie  liilioralmy  fi)rlli"  ward  and  Klck-iiiorn, 
aod  doeH  not  lack  in  information  lliat  will  rm^otlliH 
wants  of  exporloncod  aud  older  mna.—l'Mlw.  Med. 
Times,  Jan.  4,  1S79. 

This  Ih  one  of  the  really  Kseful  books.  It  is  attrac- 


I  tive  fron  preface  to  the  final  page,  and  onght  to  be 
I  given  a  place  ou  every  oflico  tabi",  hftc^uxe  It  contains 
111  a  coiidaiincd  form  all  that  iHvaluahlii  iu  semc-tol'/gy 
'  and  diag'iohtlcH  to  be  fonnd  in  hulkii^r  rulame»,  and 
hecHimi  in  its  arrangement  aud  complete  I  udex,  it  is 
nnu>iually  convenient  for  quick  r«ference  iu  any 
emergnncy  that  may  come  upon  the  busy  practitioner. 
—  tf,  17.  Mtii.  Jnurn.,  Jan.  1S79. 


JJAMILTOS  {ALLAN  MrLANE),  M.D., 

Attending  Phynieinn  at  the  JInnpltal fur  l'/pile-pUvn  and  Puralylice,  BlackrctlV h  Inland,  K.  7., 
and  at  the,  Out-/'aiientn'  Dp/partment  nf  the  Nntf  York  lioKpUnl. 

NERVOUSDISEASES;THEIR  DESCRIPTION  AND  TREATMENT. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  512  pages,  with  53  illus. ;  cloth,  $'i  50.    {Just  Indeed.) 

readers  a  snccinct  and  lucid  survey  of  all  that  is 
knnwn  of  the  pathology  of  the  nerrons  system, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  researches. 
From  ihe  preliminary  descripiim  of  ihe  methods  of 
examination  and  study,  and  of  the  innlriiment8  of 
preciHioD  employed  in  the  investlgatinn  "f  nervous 
diseases,  up  till  the  dual  collection  of  formalte,  the 
bonk  is  emlaently  practical.  —  Brain,  Loudon,  Oct. 
1878. 


This  is  unfiueslionably  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete text-book  of  nervous  diseases  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared, and  were  inleruational  jealousy  in  scienliflc 
affairs  at  all  possible,  we  might  be  excused  f  >r  a 
feeling  of  obaurin  that  it  shouW  be  of  American 
parentago.  This  work,  however,  has  been  performed 
In  New  York,  and  has  been  so  well  performed  that 
no  room  is  left  for  nnything  but  comraendatiou. 
With  great  skill.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  presetted  to  his 


flHARGOT  {J.  M.], 

ProfesRor  to  the  Faculty  of  Med.  Paris,  Phys.  tn  La  Salpltridre,  etc. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  Edition  bv  Gborob  Sigersok,  M.D.,  M  Ch.,  Lecturer  on  Biology, 
etc.,  Cath.  TJniv.  of  Ireland.  With  illustrations.  1  vol.  8vo.  of  288  pages.  Cloth,  $1  75. 
(Just  Ready.) 


OLINIOAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FUNCTIONAL 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS  BvC.  H andpi blb Jones, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Sic.  8eo- 


ond  American  Edition.  In  one  ha  ndsome  octavo 
volume  of  348  pages, cloth,  ii  2.5  . 


ORRIS  {MALCOLM),  M.D., 

Joint  Lecturer  on  De.rviatology,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Med.  School. 

SKIN  DISEASES,  Including  their  Definitions,  Symptoms.  Diagnosis, 

Prognofis,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Treatment.   A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 
In  one  12mo.  volume  of  over  300  pages.  With  illustrations.    Cloth,  $  I  75.  (NowReady.) 
Toohvsicians  who  would  like  to  know  something  ,  appliances  of  cutaneous  medicine.   He  has  produced 


about  skin  diseases,  so  that  when  a  patient  presenis 
himself  for  reliff  they  can  make  a  correct  diajnosis 
and  prescribe  a  rational  treatment,  we  unhesitatingly 
recommend  this  little  book  of  Dr.  Morris.  The  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  are  described  in  a  terse,  lucid  man- 
ner, and  their  several  characteristics  so  plainly  sel 
forth  that  diagno'*is  will  be  easy.  The  treatment 
in  each  case  is  such  as  the  experience  of  Ihe  most 


a  plain,  practical  book,  by  aid  of  which,  who  so 
chooses  may  train  his  eye  to  the  reroguilion  of 
light  but  significant  differences.  The  descriptions 
are  neither  loo  va?ue  nor  over-refloed  ;  the  direc- 
tions for  Irealment  are  clear  and  succinct.— iondon 
Brain,  April,  1880. 

The  author  has  handled  his  subject  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner,  and  as  a  text-book  to  students  his 


eminent  dermatoloi;ist8  advise. — Cincinnati  Medi-  |  manual  will  be  fonnd  useful  — J/«(l£caZ  and  Surgi 


cat  Reporter,  March  27,  18S0. 

The  author's  task  has  bean  well  done  and  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best  recent  works  upon  the  difflcult 
subject  of  which  ittreats  ;  there  is  no  work  published 
which  gives  a  better  view  of  the  elementary  facts 
and  principles  of  dermatology.  — A'ew  OAeans  Medi- 


cal News,  April,  ISSO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  learner's  book  ;  for  we  can 
safely  say,  so  far  as  our  judgment  goes,  that  in  the 
whole  range  of  medical  llleralnre  of  a  like  scope, 
there  is  no  book  which  for  clearness  of  expression 

and  methodical  arrangement  is  better  adapted  to  ,  .  ,  -     ,,  i 

promote  a  rational  conception  of  dermatology,  a  cal  and  SurgicnlJournal,  \\-<t»,  Uii^. 
branch  confessedly  difllcnlt  and  perp'exing  to  the  Ti,ij  excellent  little  book  is  the  flr«t  work  of  a 
beginner.— Sf.  Louis  Courier  of  Medicine,  April,  aistinguishad  pupil  of  Jonathan  Hutchinson;  it  re- 
1880.  commands  itself  above  all  by  its  clearness,  n}«'^00; 

The  author  oflhis  manual  hasovldentlyafulland  anl  precision —Pd'i*  Anna'es  de  Derwalologie  et 
intimate  actinaintance  with  the  literature  of  derma-  ide  SypMliffraphie,  23  April,  ISSO. 
tology,  and  with  the  most  recent  developments  and  I,    ,  i 

pox  {  TILEVRF),  M.D.,  F.RJO.P.,  nvd  T.  C.  FOX,  B.A..  M.R.O.S., 

Phyiirian  to  Ihx  Departmeni  for  Skin  Diseases,  University  College  Hospilnl. 

EPITOME  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  WITH  PORMULyE.  For  Stu- 
dents ANn  Praotitionkrs.  Second  edition, thoroughly  revised  and  gre«tly  enlarged.  In 
one  very  handson»«  12mo.  volume  of  210  pages.    Cloth,  $1  88.    (Just  Issued.) 
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A  MANTT\L  OF  PERCUSSION  AND  A  USCULT  A  I  I  ON  ;  of  the 

beconrt  eauion.    iu     ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Reporter, 


Prof  Flint  Is  so  well  Uuowu  ns  a,  medical  Iflaclie 
and  writer  lh«t  it  s«ems  snperfliioua  to  atiite  that 
the  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic man  ner.  In  revising  it  for  a  seeoud  ed  lion 
the  author  has  conHned  himself  to  such  addnious  as 
seem  likelv  lo  reader  it  more  usetul.  not  only  to 
students  eigag^d  in  the  practical  study  ot  the  sub- 
ject, but  also  to  practitioners  as  a  hand  boolt  toi 
ready  referpoco.  and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying 
that  it  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  every 


physieiaa's  library. 
March  IS.  1880. 

The  little  work  before  us  has  already  become  a 
standard  one,  and  has  become  exi ensively  adopted 
as  a  text-book.  Th^re  is  certainly  none  better.  It 
contains  the  substance  of  (he  le.sons  which  the 
author  has  for  miny  jearr,  given,  in  conneciion  with 
practical  instruction  in  aux  ultalion  and  percussion 
to  private  classes,  composed  of  medical  slndents  and 
practitioners.— CinciftJiuii  Med.  News,  Feb.  1S80. 


^  PH^H  sfs   ITS  MORBID  ANATOMY,  ETIOLOGY,  SYMPTOM- 
ATIC events  AND  complications,  FATALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS  TREAT- 
MENT ^PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  ;  in  a  series  of  Clinical  Studies.    By  Austin 
Fl^J^t  M  D    Prof  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Med. 
College  New  York.    In  one  h.andsome  octavo  volume  :  $3  60.     (Lately  Issued.) 


•^APRAClVcAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.    Second  revised  and  enlarged 
edition     In  one  octavo  volume  of  550  pages,  with  a  plate,  cloth,  $4. 
Tlr  FlintchoseadifficullsubjectforhisreseHl■che^  \  lud  clearest  practical  trealiseon  those  subjects,  and 
.n^'^^s-^V^^r  ^Truai^^ers  Of  ohsei^uon    ^ontd  be  in  Uie  hati  ^  all  pr^ 

*mlront°Hirb::kru!rbe'co^^^^^^^^  S...nc.«,July,1860. 
73  r  TBB  SAME  AUTHOR.  . 

■^A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 

TION  OP  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  596  pages,  cloth,  $4  50.   

-DROWN  (LENNOX),  F.R.G.S.  Ed., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the.  Otntral  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hngpital,  ete. 

THE  THROAT  AND  ITS  DISEASES.    WiLli  one  hundred  Typical 

Illustrations  in  ool.rs,  and  fifty  wood  engravings,  designed  and  executed  by  the  author. 
In  one  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  351  pages  ;  cloth,  $5  00.  i^Just  Jxeady.) 


the  Univ   of  Penna  ,  Ohief  of  the  Throat  DUpeneary  at  the 


OEILEN  {GAEL),  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  at 
Univ.  Hospital,  Phila.,  ete. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF 

THE  TaROAT  AND  NASAL  CAVITIES.     In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume, 
of  155  pages,  with  35  illustrations;  cloth,  $1.    {Just  Ready.) 
We-raost  heartily  commend  this  book  as  showing      A  convenient  little  handbook,  clear,  concise,  and 
sound  judgment  in  practice,  and  peifeet  Camiliariiy  |  accurate  in  its  method,  and  admirably  fulBlling  its 
with  the  literature  of  tlie  specialty  it  so  ably  epi.  !  purpose  of  briusing  the  .subject  of  which  it  treats 
tomizes  —  Pftiio'la.  Jfcd.  Tfme*,  July  5,  1S79.         I  within  the  comprehension  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner.- 


the 

■N.  0.  Med.  Jour. 


of 
,  June, 


1879. 


WILLIAMS-S  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;    its  i 
Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.    With  an  An- 
alysis of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its 
duration.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about 
380  pages  ;  cloth,  $2  60. 

8LADB  ON  DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment, with  an  iscoun  i  of  the  History  of  its  Pre- 
valence in  varions  Countries.  Second  and  revised 
edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  oloth, 
$1  2a. 

WALSHEONTHE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND 

GREAT  VESSELS.    Third  American  Edition.  In 

1  vol.  8vo.,  420  pp.,  cloth,  *.3  00. 
CHAMBERS'S  MANUAL  OF  DIET  AND  REGIMBX 

IN  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS,    In  one  handsome 

o«tavo  volume.    Cloth,  I|i2  75. 
LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUMONIA.    1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth, 

of  .500  pages     Price,  «.S  00. 
WILSON'S   STUDENT'S    BOOK   OV  CUTANEOUS 

MEDICINE  and  Difeasks  of  the  Skin.    In  one 

very  handsome  royal  12mo  volume.    $3  50. 


FULLER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR- 
PASSAGES.  Their  Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  From  the  secoud  and 
revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome  ocatvo 
volume  of  about  .500  pages  :  cloth,  $3  50. 

SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTION  ;  ITS  EARLY  AND  RE- 
MUDIABLE  STAGES.   1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  264.  $226. 

BASHAM  ON  RENAL  DISEASES  :  a  Clinical  Guide 
to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  With  Illustra- 
tions. In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  304  pages,  clot h,  iji^  00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.    By  A. 
HtTDSON,  M.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  Physician  to  the  Meath 
Hospital.    In  one  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  $2  50. 
A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.    By  Robeirt  D.  Lyons, 
K.C.C.  I  n  one  octavo  volume  of  3t)2  pages,  cl«t  h 
i»2  26. 

HILLIER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  for 
Students  and  Practitioners.  Seooud  Am  Ed.  In 
one  royal  12mo.vol.  of  358  pp.  With  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $2  25. 
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Prup^Hur  of  K«7i»<r«,/  lH>,tuKHH  al  thn.  (hd.  <,f  PIii/h  and  Surg..  New  York  Itc 

'^^VLr.^T'"^^^^^^^^  TREATMENT  OF  VEXEREAL  DIS- 

1<-Abl«.b.  IncludiiiK  the  reHultK  of  recent  investigationB  upon  the  subject.  Fourth  edition 
rer.Bed  nnd  h.rK-ly  rewritten  with  the  oo-operution  if  R.  W.  Taylor,  M  D    of  New 
^V'''  ^  'f..f  I^"'""t"''>t<.v  i"  the  Univ.  of  Vt.     [n  one  large  and  hin. Louj/luvo 
$0  T  Vilt  VeTjyT  ■'  75;   ha^f  Eal-'il! 

This  work  on  its  first  appearance,  luniediately  took  the  position  of  a  standard  authorltv  on 
t8  Huhject  wherever  the  language  is  spoken,  and  the  success  of  an  Italian  tran.l  "tiorJow" 
hat  It  .s  repar.led  with  e.,ual  favor  on  the  Continent  of  Kurope.  In  repeated  edition  the  author 
labored  sedu  ously  to  rendent  more  worthy  of  its  reputation,  and  in  the  present  revLtn  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  perfect  it  as  far  as  possible.  Several  years  having  elanled  since 
the  puhheat.on  of  the  th'rd  edition,  much  material  has  been  accumulated  durin-.  thelnterval 
by  the  industry  of  syphilologi>t.s  an.i  new  views  have  been  enunciated.  All  this  .o  f!r  as 
confirmed  by  observation  and  experience,  has  been  incorporated;  many  portions  of  the  volume 
been  rewritten,  the  series  of  illustrations  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  whole  m"v 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  work  than  as  a  new  edition.  It  is  confidently  presented  as  fullv  on 
a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  syphilology,  and  as  a  work  to  whieh  the  rr^Ieli 
tioner  may  refer  with  the  certainty  of  finding  clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth  whatever  falls 
within  the  scope  of  such  a  treatiee.  "lo^er  laiis 

^j'i,'",?''''         '■^'"'y  oollay,— ^rcW^e* 

of  Mf.dicine.,  AprW,  imK 


We  have  to  congrsiulale  our  countryinon  upon 
the  trnly  vahiablo  addllinn  which  they  have  made 
to  Ainertc.iD  literature.  Tlie  careful  esilmate  of  the 
value  of  the  v  ilume,  which  we  have  made,  jnslifles 
ns  In  doclariug  that  this  is  the  best  treatiKe  on 
venereal  diseases  Id  the  English  language,  and,  we 
might  add,  if  there  is  a  better  in  anv  other  tongue 
we  cannot  uameU;  there  are  certainly  no  books  in 
which  the  student  or  the  general  praciitloner  can 
find  snch  an  excellent  riiumi  of  tlie  literaiure  of 
any  topic,  and  snch  practical  sugzestions  regarding 
the  treatment  of  the  vaihuis  comiilicalious  of  every 
venereal  disease.  We  take  pieasare  in  repeating 
that  we  believe  this  lo  be  the  best  treatise  on  vene- 
real disease  in  the  English  languMge,  and  we  con- 
gratulate tlie  authors  upon  their  brilliant  addition 
to  American  medical  literature  —Chicago  Med.  Jour- 
nal and  Examiiifr,  February,  1880. 

It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  valuable  single 
work  on  all  branches  of  the  s.ihiect  of  which  it  treats 
in  any  language.  The  pathology  is  sound,  the  work 
Is,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  highest  degree  practical, 
and  the  hints  that  he  will  get  from  it  for  ihe  man- 
agemeut  of  any  one  caee,  at  all  obscure  or  obstinate, 


This  now  classical  work  on  venereal  disease  comes 
to  us  in  its  fourth  ed;ticpu  rewritten,  enlarged  and 
materially  Improved  in  every  way.  Dr.  Taylor  as 
we  had  every  reason  to  exrect,  hits  performed  this 
part  of  his  work  with  uuii^ual  excellence.  We  feel 
that  what  has  been  written  has  done  but  scanty  jus- 
tice to  the  merits  of  this  trnly  great  treatise  —Ht 
Louis  Oourinr  of  Medicine,  Feb.  1850 

We  find  that  we  have  here  practically  a  new  book 
—  that  tlie  statement  of  the  til'e  pace,  as  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  largely  rewrit'en.  is  a  safiicieotly 
rnodest  annonncemeut  for  the  important  changes  in 
the  text.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  pre- 
sent edition,  we  can  assert  confidently  that  the  enor- 
mous labor  we  have  described  has  been  here  most 
faithfully  and  coriscienllously  performed. — Amer. 
Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan  1880. 

It  Is  one  of  the  best  general  treatises  on  venereal 
diseases  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  u  espe- 
cially to  be  recommended  as  a  guide  to  the  treatment 
of  syphilis.— Zrf>ndon  Practitioner,  March,  1680. 
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AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Translnted  and  Edited  by 

Freeman  J.  Bumstbad.  In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  ;^28  pages,  double-columns, 
with  2fi  plates,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  th  em  the  size  of 
life;  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $17  00  ;  also,  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers,  at  $3  per  part. 
Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Three  Dol- 
lars^ Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of 
pr.actice.    Gentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  to  order  it  without 
delay.    A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


LEE'S  LECTURES  ON  SYPIIILTS  AND  SOME 
FORMS  OF  LOCAL  DISEASE  AFFECTING  PRIN- 
CIPALLY THE  ORGANS  OP  GENERATION.  In 
one  handsome  octavo  volume;  cloth,  $2  25. 


HILL  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIO0S 
DI.'JOKDERS.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume; 
cloth,  .$3  25. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 

HOOD.  Fifth  American  from  the  si.xth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  678  pages.  Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.  {Lattly  Issued.) 

T  THE  8 A  ME  A  UTUOR .  ( Lately  T«sued.) 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 

HOOD;  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  in  March,  1871.    In  one  volume  small  12mo.,  cloth,  $1  00. 

Jgr  THE  SA  VE  A  UTIIOK.  ~~  " 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  Tolnme  of  aboat  550  pages,  cloth, 
$3  75;  leather,  $4  75. 
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A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CHILDREN.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  about  750  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  60  ;  half  Russia,  $0. 

(Now  Ready.)  .     ,    ,  xi.    in    i-  i,  i 

The  very  marked  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  wherever  the  English  Ian- 
cuage  18  spoken,  hns  .stimulated  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  to  spiire 
no  pains  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  worthy  in  every  re.<pect  of  a  continuance  of  protessioniU 
confidence.  Many  portions  of  the  volume  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  intro- 
duced, but  by  an  earnest  effort  at  condensation,  the  size  of  the  work  has  not  been  materially 
increased. 

In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  third 
edition  of  the  wotk.  so  exiensivc  hnve  been  the  ad- 
vances that  whole  chapterB  required  to  be  rewritten, 
and  hardly  a  page  oonid  pass  witliout  some  material 
correction  or  addition.  Tliis  lalior  has  occupied  the 
writer  closely,  and  he  l-.as  performed  it  conscien- 
tiously, 80  that  the  book  may  be  considered  a  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  an  exceptionally  wide  clinical 
experience  in  infanlile  diseases,  c  rrected  hy  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  recent  literalnro  of  the  subject. — 
Sted.  and  Surg.  Rei>orte.r,  April  5,  1879. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  a  standard  work  upon  diseases  of  children, 
aTid  that  no  work  has  a  higher  standing  than  it  upon 
those  affections.  In  consequenre  of  its  thorough  re- 
vision, the  work  has  been  made  of  more  value  than 
ever,  and  may  be  rei!arded  as  fully  abreast  of  the 
times.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  students  and 
physicians.  There  is  no  better  work  in  the  language 
on  diseases  of  children. — Cineinndti  Med.  News, 
March,  1S79. 

The  author  has  evidently  determined  thatlt  shall 
notlose  ground  in  the  esteem  of  the  profession  for 
want  of  the  latest  knowledge  on  that  important 
department  of  medicine.  He  has  accirdingly  in- 
corporated in  the  present  ed'tion  the  useful  and 
practical  remltsof  ihe  latest  study  Hnd  experience, 
both  America  n  and  foreign,  e  <ppcially  those  bearing 
on  therapeutics.  Altogether  the  book  has  been 
greatly  improved,  while  it  has  not  been  greatly 
Increased  in  size.  —  Kew  York  Mtdical  Journal, 
June,  1S79. 


This  excellent  work  is  eo  well  known  that  an 
ex'ended  notice  at  this  time  would  be  superfluous. 
The  author  has  taVen  advantage  of  the  demand  for 
another  new  O'lil  on  to  revise  in  a  most  careful 
manner  the  entire  book  ;  and  the  numerous  correc- 
tions and  additions  evince  a  determination  on  his 
part  to  keep  fiillv  Hbreasl  with  the  raiiid  progress 
that  is  being  rande  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment 
of  children's  diseases.  By  the  adoption  of  a  some- 
what closer  type,  an  increase  in  size  of  only  thirty 
pages  has  been  necessitated  by  the  new  subject 
matter  introduced.— 5o«<o?i  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
May  29.  1879. 

Probably  no  other  work  ever  published  In  this 
country  upon  a  medical  subject  has  reached  such  a 
heighth  of  popularity  as  has  this  well-known  trea- 
tise. As  a  text  and  reference-book  it  is  pre  emi- 
nently  the  authority  upon  diseases  of  children.  It 
stands  deservedly  higher  in  the  eslimallon  of  th-e 
proftssion  than  any  other  work  upon  I  he  same  &\ih- 
}fc>.— Nashville  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Way, 
1S79. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  acquired  an  immense 
experience  as  physician  to  three  of  the  large  char- 
ities of  New  York  iu  which  children  are  treated. 
These  asylums  afford  unsnrpsesed  opportunities  for 
observing  the  effi-cts  of  different  plans  of  treatment, 
and  the  lesults  as  emh  idied  in  this  volume  may  be 
accepted  with  faith,  and  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  all  practitioners  now.  in  vi^w  of  the  approaching 
season  when  the  diseases  ofchildren  always  increase. 
—Nat  M'.d.  Seviow,  April,  1879. 
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OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  COM- 
MENCING MIDWIFERY  PRACTICE    Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and  Revised 
London  Edition  with  Additions  by  E.  R.  Hctchins,  M.D.  With  Illustrations.  In  one 
neat  12rao.  volume     Cloth,  $1  25.    (Lately  Issued.) 
*if*  See  p.  3  of  this  C.italogue  for  the  terms  on  which  this  work  is  offered  as  a  premium  to 
subscribers  to  the  "  American  Jouknal  of  the  Medical  Sciences." 


CHURCHILL  ON  THK  PDERPERAL  FEVER  AND 
OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAKTO  WOMEN.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  pp.  4.10,  cloth     $2  ;')0. 

DEWEEb'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FE- 
MALES. With  illustrations.  Eleventh  Edition . 
with  the  Author's  lastimprovementsand  correc- 
tions. In  one  octavo  volume  of  636  pages,  with 
plates,  cloth.  $3  00. 


MEIGS  ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDBED  FEVER.  1  vol.  Svo.,  pp. 
36.1.  cloth.    $2  00. 

ASHWELL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TH E  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  American, 
from  the  Third  and  revised  London  edition.  1  vol. 
Svo.,  pp.  528,  cloth.  $3  60. 
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ODGE  {HUGH  L.),  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  nf  Obstetrics,  Ac,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN  ;  including  Displacements 

of  the  uterus.  With  original  illustrations.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In 
one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  531  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 

rjHURCHILL  {FLEETWOOD),  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Francis  Condje,  M.D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren," <fcc.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.    Cloth,  $4  00  ;  leather,  $5  00. 


MONTOOMERT'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS 
AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.  With  two 
sKqnisitecolored  plates,  and  uumerons  wood-cuts. 
In  1  vol.  Rwo. .  of  nnsrlv  fiOo  np..  cloth,  7/>. 

CONDIE'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES OF  CHILDREN.  .Sixth  edition,  revised 
and  aujmented.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of 
nearly  8' 0  closely-printed  pages,  cloth.  $0  20  ; 
leather  $6  26. 


RIQBT'S  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  With  notes 
and  Additional  Illustrations.  Second  American 
edition.  One  volume  ootavo,  cloth  422  pages, 
«2  «n. 

SMITH'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WAST- 
ING DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHiLDHOOD. 
Second  American,  from  the  second  revised  and 
enlarged  Enelish  edition.  In  one  handsome  octa- 
vo volume,  cloth,  $2  00. 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THP:  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Fourth 

eililion,  cnlarpud  iind  thoroughly  ruvified.  In  one  large  and  handuome  octavo  volume  of 
SOU  pngeH,  with  191  illuHtrations.    Cloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $6  00.    (Jiiisl  Issnul.) 

UclaiiHlcMl  wltliuutli«iagpe'la.iitlc.rull  iu  iliedelafU 
of  anatomy  ami  pailiology,  witboul  ponderouH 
tratiKlillioi)  of  pttgi)K')f  Oerman  lireratni  i;,  di;«crll)Hi 
dlHtliiclly  llifl  dfitallH  nud  ditflcullies  of  r-acb  opera- 
tion, tvittiont  w6nryiD){  and  ruiniiilic,  and  in 
Id  al  1  re»pi-clH  a  work  worthy  of  con  fi  de  iice.  Jnntify- 
Ing  the  high  regard  In  which  Uh  dUtluguUh*d  h'o- 
thor  U  held  by  ihe  profoHulon. — Am.  Huj/pUmtnl, 
Ohnlet.Journ.,  Oct.  1874. 

ProfenisorThornahfairly  took  the  I'rofeiiKlon  of  the 
United  Slalettby  Htorin  when  bin  book  firm  rnadeilti 
appearance  early  In  ISOS.  Uk  reception  wan.  itlinply 
enthUHlaBllc,  nolwltbulauding  a  fnw  ad veri,e  crlll- 
cIkihh  from  our  I  ranhatlH  ulic  bielbr'^i,  i  bi-  (Iml  larjje 
edition  waH  rapidly  exbauhled,  and  In  nlx  moolbK  a 
second  one  wan  iHhned ,  and  In  two  yt!Lr>-  a  third  one 
was  announced  and  publi>>bed.  and  we  are  nowpro- 
mlfied  the  fourth.  The  popularity  of  iblc  work  wan 
not  ephemeral,  and  it«HUCce«ii  wai-  un pieced eoled in 
the annalsof  American  medical  literature.  Hix  years 
Is  a  long  period  in  medical  hcientiflc  reKearch,  bnt 
Tliomas's  work  on  "  Diseace*'  of  Won)eo"i«  still  the 
leading  aallve  producllon  of  Ibe  tJniled  Slates.  The 
order, .the  matter,  tbeabsenceoftheoreticHl  dlnpuia 
tivnnesH,  the  fairnesH  ofstalement,  and  the  elegance 
of  diction,  pre«erv»d  ibroughonttbe  entire  range  of 
the  book,  indicate  that  Frofensor  Thomah  did  not 
0 verenti  mate  his  powers  when  he  conceived  the  Idea 
and  executed  the  work  of  pr'>duciug  a  new  treatise 
upon  disea^<es  of  women. — Prop.  Pallkn,  In  LouU- 
utile  Sfed.  Joiu-nal,  Sept.  1874. 


A  work  wtiirli  ItHX  reitt-bod  n  fourth  udilloii,  and 
tbnt,  too.  111  tlic  nbort  rpiiCH  of  live  years,  has  ncblKVed 
a  ruputiition  whii-li  planis  it  aliiiont  heyoniltlie  reai'li 
of  iiritlciMii.  anil  llie  l'iivoniblc'o|iinions  whirli  we  have 
alr»i;uly  iixpressi'il  of  the  foriiiiT  oiilHons  seem  to  ro- 
ciuire  that  wu  should  ilo  little  more  thnri  announce 
this  new  isKuo.  We  runiiot  refniin  from  snying  that, 
as  a  praetiinl  work,  this  is  serond  to  none  in  tlio  Ung- 
ll.-fh,  or.  Indeed,  in  any  olliur  lnni;iiiige.  The  arrimge- 
mcnt  of  tlu!  contents,  the  iidmirHlily  clear  manner  In 
wliioh  the  siilijecl  of  the  differential  iliagiiosis  of 
sovoral  of  the  dHeases  is  bundled.  Inste  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  the  priintitioner  wlio  wants  a  thoroughly 
olinloal  work,  one  to  which  he  can  refer  In  ilifliciilt 
oases  of  doubtlul  disgnonis  with  the  oertointy  of  gain- 
ing light  anil  instruction.  Dr.  I'liomuH  is  a  man  with  a 
very  clear  bend  and  decided  views,  and  there  si«ims  to 
be  nothing  whii  li  he  so  miirh  dislikes  ashn/.y  notions 
of  diagnosis  snd  Idlnd  routine  and  unrensonnhle  thera- 
peutics. The  student  who  will  thoroughly  study  this 
book  and  test  its  iirinciples  by  clinical  olisorTation,  will 
certainly  not  bo  guilty  of  these  faults. — London  Lancet, 
Feb.  13,  IS7.5. 

Reluctantly  we  are  obliged  to  close  this  nnsatls- 
factory  nolicenf  so  excellent  a  work, and  in  concln- 
sion'would  remark  that,  as  a  teacherofgynajcology, 
both  didadic  and  clinical,  Prof.  Thorn  as  has  certainly 
taken  the  lead  far  ahead  of  his  ennfrire.n,  and  as  an 
author  he  certainly  has  met  with  nnusnal  and  mer- 
ited success. — Am  Journ.  n/  Obste.tricn,  iinv.  1874. 

This  volume  of  Prof.  Thomas  in  its  revised  form 


T>ARNES  [ROBERT),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Ob.Hetric  Physieion  to  St.  Tliomn.<i'ii  Hntpito.l,  *e. 

A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGI- 
CAL DISEASES  OF  WOMEK.  Second  American,  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Revised 
English  Edition.    In  one  Handsome  oe.tavo  volume,  of  784  pages,  with  181  illustratioos. 
Cloth,  $4  50;  leather,  $5  50  ;  half  Russia,  $6.     {Just  Ready.) 
The  call  for  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Barnes's  work  on  the  Dise.ases  of  Females  has  encouraged 
the  author  to  make  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  profession  than  before.    By  a  rear- 
rangement and  careful  pruning  space  has  been  found  for  a  new  chapter  on  the  Gyntecological 
Relations  of  the  Bladder  ani  Bowel  Disorders,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  book,  whiVe 
mony  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced  where  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  needed.  It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  redect  thoroughly  and  accurately  the  present 
condition  of  gynaecological  science. 


Dr  Barnes  stands  at  the  bead  of  his  piofession  in 
the  old  country,  and  it  requires  bnt  scant  scrutiny 
of  his  book  to  show  that  it  has  been  sketched  by  a 
master.  It  is  plain,  practical  common  sense  ;  shows 
very  deep  research  without  being  pedantic;  Is  emi- 
nently calculated  to  inspire  enthusiasm  without  in- 
culcating rai-hness;  points  out  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided  as  well  as  the  success  to  he  achieved  in  the 
various  operstions  connected  with  this  branch  of 
medioine;  and  will  do  much  to  smooth  the  nigged 
path  of  the  yonng  gynffioiiljgist  and  relieve  the  per- 
plexity of  the  man  of  mature  years.  —  Canadian 
Jowrn.  cif  Med.  Science,  Nov.  1878. 

We  pitv  the  doctor  who,  having  any  consider- 
able practice  in  di.^'eases  of  women,  has  no  copy  of 
"  Barnes"  for  dally  ocnsuUation  and  instruction.  It 
Is  at  once  a  book  of  great  learning,  research,  and 
Individual  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  emi- 
nently practical.  That  It  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  profession,  both  In  Great  Britain,  and  in  this 
country,  is  shown  by  Ihe  second  edition  following 
80  soon  upon  the  &rBl.— Am.  Practitioner,  Nov. 
1873. 

Dr.  Barnes's  work  is  one  of  a  practical  character, 
Irerttely  Illustrated  from  oises  in  his  own  experience, 
bnt  by  no  means  confined  to  such,  as  will  be  learned 
from  the  fact  that  he  quotes  from  no  lePS  than  628 
medical  authors  in  nnmerous  countries.  Coming 
from  snch  an  author,  It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  that 

riRA D  WICK  [J A MES  R.),  A.M.,  M. D.     .  . 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  PEOULTAR  TO  WOMEN, 

neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  illustrations.  {Preparing.) 


the  work  is  a  valuable  one,  and  should  be  largely 
consulted  by  the  profession, — Am.  S-pp  Oh$t€triml 
Jonrn.  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland,  Ocl.  1S78. 

No  other  gynaecological  work  holds  a  higher  posi- 
tion, having  become  an  authority  everywhere  in 
diseases  of  women.  The  work  has  been  brought 
fully  abreast  of  present  knowledge.  Every  practi- 
tioner nf  medicine  should  have  it  npon  the  shelves 
of  his  library,  and  the  stndent  will  find  it  a  superior 
text-book. — nincinnnli  Med.  ifewx,  Oct,  1S7S, 

This  second  revised  edition,  of  course,  deserves  all 
the  commendation  given  to  lis  predecessor,  with  the 
additional  one  that  it  appears  to  ioclnde  all  or  nearly 
all  the  additions  to  onr  knowledge  of  its  snbject  that 
bave  been  made  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. The  American  references  are.  for  an  English 
work,  especially  full  and  appreciative,  and  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  American  read- 
ers,—J'ourn.  0/  Nervous  and  Menial  Dlseaiie,  Oct. 
1878. 

This  second  edlllon  of  Dr.  Barnes's  great  work 
comes  to  us  containing  many  adilitions  and  improve- 
ments which  bring  it  up  to  dale  In  every  feature. 
The  excellences  of  the  work  are  too  well  known  to 
require  enumeration,  and  we  hazard  the  prophecy 
that  they  wi'l  for  many  years  mainialn  its  high  po- 
sition as  ft  standard  text  book  and  guide  book  for 
students  and  practllloners.  —  ^T.  0.  Med.  Jxtum., 
Oct.  1878, 
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TPMMET  [THOMAS  ADDIS),  M.D. 

Surgeon  to  tlu.  Wommi'{<  II')»pital,  New  York,  etc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  GYNECOLOGY,  for  the 

use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    Second  Edition.  .Tho|;"«B'y 

In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  875  pages,  with  UA  illustrations. 

Cloth,  $6;  leather,  $f)";  half  Russia,  $6  80.    (Just  Ready.) 

Preface  to  the  Second  BniTiON. 
The  unusually  rapid  exhnustion  of  a  large  edition  of  this  work,  while  flattering  to  the  author 
as  an  evidence  that  his  labors  have  proved  acceptable,  has  in  a  great  measure  heightened  his 
«enso  of  r  sponsibility.  He  has  therefore  endeavored  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  him  for  its  revision.  Every  page  has  received  his  earnest  scrutiny  ,  ^'-'t'" 
of  his  reviewers  have  been  carefully  weighed  ;  and  while  no  marked  increase  has  been  made  in 
the  size  of  the  volume,  several  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  ha«  ^een 
added.  In  this  minute  and  thorough  revision,  the  labor  involved  has  been  much  greater  than 
is  perhaps  apparent  in  the  results,  but  it  has  been  cheerfully  e.xpended  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
the  work  more  worthy  of  the  favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  the  profession. 


In  no  country  of  the  world  ha.s  gynaicology  re 
ceived  nioreattention  th-min  America.  ('.  is,  then, 
with  a  feeliug  of  pleasure  that  we  welcome  a  worls 
on  diseiiaes  of  women  from  so  emiuent  a  gynaecolo- 
gist a.s  Dr.  Emmet,  and  the  work  is  essentiiilly  clini- 
cal, a.nd  leaves  a  strong  impress  of  the  author's  iu- 
dividnality.  To  criticize,  with  the  care  it  merits, 
the  book  throughout,  would  demand  far  more  space 
than  is  at  our  command.  In  par.ing,  we  can  say 
that  the  work  teems  with  original  ideas,  fresh  and 
valuable  methods  of  practice,  and  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  style,  wnrthy  of  the  liteni ry  repu- 
tation of  the  country  of  Longfellow  and  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.— 5ri(.  Med.  Journ.,  Feb  21,  18S0. 

No  gynseoological  treatise  has  appeared  which 
cOQtaios  an  eqna!  amount  of  original  and  useful 
matter;  nor  does  the  medical  and  surgical  history 
of  America  include  a  book  mor«  novel  and  useful. 
The  tabular  and  statistical  information  which  it 
contains  is  marvfllous,  both  in  quantity  and  accu- 
racy, and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  invaluable  to 
fntui'e  investigators.    It  is  a  woik  which  demandn 


not  careless  readiutf  but  profound  study.  Its  value 
as  a  contribution  lo  gynaecology  is,  perhaps, greater 
than  that  of  all  previous  liierature  on  the  subject 
combined.— C/ucaffo  Med.  Gaz.,  April  f ,  ISSO. 

The  wide  reputation  of  the  author  makes  its  pub- 
lication an  event  in  the  gyniecological  world  ;  and 
a  glance  through  its  pages  shows  tbat  it  is  a  work 
to  be  studied  with  care.  .  .  .  It  must  always  be  a 
work  to  be  carefully  studied  and  frequently  con- 
sulted by  those  who  practise  this  branch  of  our  pro- 
fession.—ioratt.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  10, 1880. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  too  well  known  to 
require  extended  notice — suffice  it  to  say  that  no 
recent  work  upou  any  subject  has  attained  such 
great  popularity  so  rapidly  Asa  work  of  general 
reference  upon  the  subject  of  Diseases  of  Women  it 
*s  iuvalnable.  As  a  record  of  the  largest  clinical 
experience  and  observation  it  has  no  equal.  No 
physician  who  pretends  to  keep  up  with  the  ad- 
vances of  this  department  of  medicine  can  afford  to 
be  wilhoui  il.— Nashville  Journ.  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  May,  1680. 


D 


UNCAN  (J.  MATTHEWS),  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  etc. 

CLINICAL   LECTURES    ON   THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 

Delivered  in  Srtint  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  of  173 
pages.    Cloth,  $1  50.    (Just  Ready.) 

The  author  is  a  remarkably  clear  lecturer,  and 
his  discussion  of  symptoms  and  treatment  is  full 
and  suggestive.  It  will  be  a  work  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  read  with  benefit  by  practitioners  as  well 
a>  by  students. -P/iiJa.  MeU.  and  Surg.  Reporter, 
Feb.  7, 1S80. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  It  is  full  of  good  things.  The  hints  on 
pathology  and  treat  ment  scattered  through  the  book 
are  sound,  trustworthy,  and  of  great  value.  A 
healthy  scepticism,  a  large  expeiience,  and  a  clear 
judgment  are  everywhere  manifest.  Instead  of 
bristling  with  advice  of  doubtful  value  and  un- 
sonnd  character,  the  book  is  in  every  respect  a  safe 
guide. — Tke  London  Lancet,  Jan.  21,  1880. 


They  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  thpir  author  ; 
Indeed,  we  look  upon  them  as  among  the  most  valu- 
^le  of  his  contribnnons  They  are  all  upm  mat- 
ters of  great  interest  to  the  general  practitioner. 
SomeofthHin  deal  wl  h  subjects  that  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  adeqiiateli  handled  in  the  text-books ;  others 
of  them,  while  bearing  upon  topics  that  are  usually 
trreated  of  at  length  in  such  works,  yet  bear  such  a 
stamp  of  iudividiialily  that,  if  widely  read,  as  they 
certainly  deserve  to  bn,  they  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
wholesome  restraint  upon  the  undue  eagerness  with 
which  many  yonng  physicians  seem  bent  upon  fol- 
lowing the  wild  teachings  which  so  iufe<t  thegynse- 
cology  of  the  present  day. — N.  T.  Med.  Journ., 
Mareh.lSSO. 


DAMSBOTHAM  [FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 
CINE AND  SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bands  ;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.    $7  00. 


FINGKEL  [F.), 
Prnff.xsnr  and  Director  of  the  Gynacological  Oliniein  the  University  of  Rostock. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDBED,  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Translated,  with  the  oonseat 
of  the  author,  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  James  Read  Chadwick,  M.D.  In 
one  octavo  volume.    Cloth,  $4  00.    (Lately  Issued.) 

/TANNER  [THOMAS  H.),  M.D. 

ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.  First  American 

from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.  With  four  colored  plates  and  illustra- 
tions on  wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  cloth,  $4  26. 
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pLA  YFAIR  (  W.  S.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.F.. 

-*~  Priife.tHiir  of  OhHU.lrir  iMicine.  in  Kiny'i,  anlhr/ft.ntr .  He. 
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Tliird  American  editinn,  revised  by  the  author.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Roiikut  P. 
IIakkih,  M  D.  In  one  handHoine  octavo  volume  of  about  700  j>ii^<-»,  with  nearly  2C0 
illustrationfi.    Cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $5;  hali'  UuHuia,  $5  60.    (.Juit  lif,/july  ) 

KXrilACT   PltOM   TIIK   AIJTHOH'H  I'llBKA'JB. 

The  second  American  eililion  of  iny  work  on  Midwifery  being  eyhuusted  before  the  corre- 
sponding English  edition,  I  cannot  belter  chow  iny  appreciation  of  the  kind  reception  my  book 
\n\»  received  in  the  United  Slates  than  by  acceding  to  the  publinher's  requeKl  that  I  uhould 
myself  unilertakc  tlie  iHsiie  of  a  third  e<li[ion.  As  little  more  than  a  year  ha>>  elapsed  since 
the  secund  edition  was  i.-'HUcd,  there  are  naturally  not  many  changes  to  make,  but  I  have, 
nevertheless,  subjected  the  entire  work  to  cirefiil  revision,  and  introduced  into  it  a  notice  of 
mo.ot  of  the  more  important  recent  additions  to  obstetric  Bciem-e.  To  the  operation  of  gastro- 
elytrotomy  — formerly  described  along  with  the  Cuj.'iarean  section — I  have  now  devoted  a  sepa- 
rate chapter.  Tlio  editor  of  the  Second  American  edition.  Dr.  Harris,  enriched  it  with  many 
valuable  notes,  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  I  have  freely  availed  myself. 


The  MiPdlciil  prdfns-lnn  lias  nnw  iho  oiiporlnnily 
of  addlni;  to  tliei r  Htdck  of  "iKariard  riiedicHl  wurkx 
one  of  I  he  liost  voluineit  nii  mid  wifery  ever  puldi-ilied. 
The  subject  In  takeu  ii|>  wiih  a  maKler  hand.  Tlie 
part  devoted  to  IsburiD  all  Us  VKrious  prfiseulallons, 
the  uianagBmont  and  reKulis,  \*  admirably  Krranj^ed,, 
Hud  the  views  enleriiiiued  will  ho  found  essentially 
modern,  and  the  opiuloDs  exprpssnd  Iruslworthy 
The  work  ahonuds  with  plale«,  llUoitrating  various 
ohstelrlcsl  iiosilioos;  they  are  admirably  wrought, 
and  afford  great  aHsi«tH.nco  to  tlie  student. — N.  0. 
Jfeit.  and  Surg.  Janrn.,  March,  1880. 

If  inquired  of  liy  a  medical  student  what  work  on 
obiitetrics  we  should  recommend  for  him,  as  par 
exattlleri'  e.  we  would  u  douhtedly  advise  him  to 
choose  PlayfairN.  It  is  of  convenient  size,  but  what 
is  of  chief  importance,  lis  treatment  of  the  various 
subjects  is  coucise  and  plain.  While  the  discussions 
and  descriptions  are  snBlciently  elaborate  to  render 


a  very  Intelligent  Idea  of  (hern,  yet  all  details  not 
necesoary  for  t  full  uaderstauding  of  the  suljject  are 
omlUed. — Cindnnali  lltd.  NeWH,  Jan.  18bO. 

The  rapidity  with  which  one  edition  of  this  work 
follows  another  is  proof  alike  of  im  excellence  and 
of  the  esiimate  that  the  professl.m  has  lormed  of  it. 
It  is  indeed  so  well  known  and  so  highly  valned 
that  nothing  need  be  said  of  it  as  a  whole.  All 
things  considered,  we  regftrd  this  treatise  as  the  very 
best  on  Midwifery  In  the  Knglish  language.— iV.  Y. 
Meilical  Jonrnnl,  May,  1880 

It  certainly  Is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
Scienc  I  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  Of  course  the 
additions  made  by  the  America u  ediior.  Dr.  K.  P. 
Harris,  who  never  utters  an  idle  word,  and  wbove 
studious  researches  in  some  special  departments  of 
obstetrics  are  so  well  Ijnowa  to  the  profession,  are 
of  great  value  — The  Atrieriean  I'raelUiontr,  April, 
1880. 


T> ARETES  {FANCOURT),  M.D., 

Physician  in  the.  General  Lying-in  Hnspitnl,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY  FOR  MIDWIYES  AND  MEDICAL 

STUDENTS.  With  50  illustrations.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  200  pages; 
oloth,  $1  25.    (.Now  Ready.) 

will  be  popular  with  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
prepared.  The  exam  ning  questions  at  the  back 
will  be  found  very  useful. — Ci7t,cinnati  Mtd.  Ifews, 


The  book  is  written  in  plain,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  nnrechnical  language.  Any  intelligent  mid- 
wife or  medical  student  can  easily  compiehend  the 
directions.    It  will  undoubtedly  fill  a  want,  and 


Aug.  1879. 


fTHE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL.    [Free  of  postage  for 

THE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 

Including  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Wombk  and  Infants.    A  monthly  of 
64  octavo  pages,  very  handsomely  printed.   Subscription,  Three  Dollars  per  annum 
Single  Numbers.  25  cents  each. 
■With  the  January  number  will  terminate  Vol.  VII.  of  the  Obstetrical  Journal.    The  first 
No.  of  Vol.  VIII.  will  be  issued  about  Feb.  Ist ;  the  "American  Supplkment"  of  16  pages 
per  No.  will  be  discontinued,  and  the  periodical  will  thenceforth  consistof  64  pages  per  number, 
at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  Three  DoLL\ns  per  annum,  free  of  postage.    For  this  trifling 
turn  the  subscriber  will  thus  obtain  more  than  750  pages  per  annum,  containing  an  extent  and 
variety  of  information  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Vol.  VI.  of  the  "Obstbtri- 
cal  Jodrnal"  contains  in 


In  Monthly  Summary,  Qtnrcic      28  Articles 

"  "  Pediatric  4  " 
Nkws   9  " 
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Original  Communications    .    .  44Articles 
Hospital  Phactice     ....       4  " 
General  Correspondence  .    .      5  " 

Reviews  op  Books   9  " 

Proceedings  op  Societies  .  .  101  " 
In  MoNTULY  Summary,  Obstetric  73  " 
and  that  it  numbers  atmng  \U  contributors  the  distinguished  names  of  Limbb  Attiiill,  J.  H. 

AVELING,  HOUERT  BaiiNBS,  J.  IIUNHV  BkNNET,  NATII AN  liOZBMAN,  ThOMAS  CiIAMBEUS,  FlKKT- 

■wood  Ciiurcihi.l.  Charles  Clav,  John  Clav,  J.  Matthmws  Duncan,  Ahthi;r  Karhk,  Robert 
Qrebnhalgh,  W.  M.  Ohaily  Hewitt,  J.  Braxton  Hicks,  William  Leishman,  Anous  Mac- 
donali),  Alfreo  Meadows,  Alkx.  Simpso.n,  J.  G.  Swaynb,  Lawson  Tait,  Edward  J.  Tilt, 
E.  H.  Trbnholme,  T.  Spencer  Wells,  Arthur  Wioolesworth,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished pniclitioners.  Under  such  auspices  it  has  amply  fulfilleil  its  object  of  presenting  to 
the  physician  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  in  the  rapid  development  of  obstetrical  and  gynae- 
cological science. 

As  a  very  largo  increase  in  the  subscription  list  is  anticipated  under  this  reduction  iri  price, 
gentlemen  who  jiropose  to  subscribe,  and  subscribers  intending  to  renew  tlieir  subscriptions, 
are  recommended  to  lose  no  time  in  making  their  remittances,  as  the  limited  number  printed 
may  ul  any  time  be  exhausted. 
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T  EISHMAN-  (  WILLIAM),  M.D., 

Rugius  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  4c. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES  OF 

PREGNANCY  AND  THE  PUEBPERAL  STATE.  Third  American  edition,  revifed  by 
the  Author,  with  additions  by  John  S.  Pahuy,  M.D.,  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Buspital,  Ac.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  733  pages,  with  over 
two  hundred  illustrations.   Cloth,  $4  50;  leather,  $5  50  ;  half  Russia,  $(5.   {Just  Ready.) 

rior  in  the  English  language. — Canada  Lancet,  Jan. 
1S80. 


Few  worlcs  on  this  su'-ject  havemetwilhHsgreat 
a  demand  at  this  one  appears  to  have.  To  judge 
by  the  frequency  with  which  its  author's  views  are 
quoted,  and  its  statements  referred  toin  obstetrical 
literature,  one  would  jurige  tlial  there  are  few  phy- 
sicians dev)ting  much  attention  to  obstetric.t  who 
are  without  it.  The  author  ia  evidently  a  man  of 
ripe  experience  and  conservative  views,  and  in  no 
branch  of  medicine  are  these  more  valuable  than  in 
this. — yew  Remedies,  Jan.  18S0. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  excel- 
lent text- book  of  midwifery.  The  former  editions 
have  been  most  favorably  received  by  the  profes- 
sion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  edition  the  author  has  made  such 
alterations  as  the  progress  of  obstetric  il  scieoce 
seems  to  require,  and'  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
ability  with  which  the  task  has  been  performed. 
We  consider  it  an  admirable  text-book  for  students 
during  their  attendance  upon  lectures,  and  have 
great  pleasnre  in  recommending  it.  As  an  exponent 
of  the  midwifery  of  the  present  day  it  has  no  supe- 


The  book  is  greatly  iniprovfd,  and  as  such  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  trying  to  keep  posted  in 
the  rapid  advances  which  are  being  made  in  the 
study  of  obstetrics. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg  Journ., 
Nov  27,  1879. 

To  the  .\merican  student  the  work  before  us  must 
prove  admirably  adapted,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
e.^sentially  modern  in  its  teachings  and  with  dem- 
onstrations noted  for  clearness  and  precision,  it  will 
gain  in  favor  and  he  recognized  as  a  work  of  stand- 
ard merit.  The  work  caunot  fail  to  be  popular,  and 
is  cordially  recommended.— JV^.  0.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.,  March,  1880. 

Leishman's  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  systematic 
worki  on  raidwilery.  It  is  very  complete  in  all  the 
parts  essential  for  such  a  treatise  To  practitioners 
and  sindents  it  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  as  a 
safe  and  reliable  guide  to  the  modern  practice  of 
midwifery.— Canada  Med.  and.  Surg.  Journal, 
March,  1880. 


J>ARRY  [JOHN  S.),  M.D., 

Ob.ttetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Vice-Prest.  of  the  Obstet.  S  teiety  of  Philadelphia 

EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY^:  ITS  CLINICAL  HISTORY, 

DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
Cloth,  $2  00.    (Late/y  Issued.) 

JJODGE  [HUGH  L.),  M.D.', 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Sic,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  <ftc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.  I'.lus- 

trated  with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  figures  from 
original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed 
quarto  volume  of  550  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $14. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  Is  something  more  than 
a  simple  presentation  of  his  particular  views  in  the 
deiartment  of  Obstetrics;  it  is  something  more 


oody  in  a  lingle  volume  the  whole  science  and  art  of 
Obstetrics.  An  elaborate  text  is  combined  with  ac- 
curate and  varied  pictorial  illustrations,  so  that  no 


than  an  >rdinarytreati6e  on  midwifery ;  it  is,  in  fact,  |  fact  or  principle  Is  left  unstated  or  unexplained 
a  cyclopsedia  of  midwifery.    He  has  aimed  to  em-  |  —Am.  Med.  Times,  Sept.  S,  1864. 

Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  SIX  cents  m  postage  stamps.  ";oo,  iico  uy  man, 


QTIMSON  {LEWIS  A.),  A.M.,  M.D. 

^         Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIYE 

royal  12mo.  volume  of  about  500pages,  wi 
The  work  before  us  is  a  well  printed,  profu.^ely 
illustrated  manual  of  over  four  hundred  a'ud  seventy 
pages.  The  novice,  by  a  perusal  of  the  work,  will 
gain  a  good  idea  of  the  general  domain  of  operative 
surgery,  while  the  practical  surgeon  has  presented 
to  him  within  a  very  concise  and  intelligible  form 
the  latest  and  most  approved  selections  of  operative 
procedure.  Theprecision  and  conciseness  with  which 
the  different  operations  are  described  enable  the 
author  to  compress  an  immense  amount  of  practical 
information  in  a  very  small  compass.— A".  Y  Medical 
Record,  Aug.  3, 1878. 

This  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  operative  sur- 
gery, and  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  details  of  operations  and  the  different  modes  of 


SURGERY.    In  one  veiy  handsoine 

ith  332  illustrations  ;  cloth,  $2  50.  (Just  Issued.) 
performing  them.  The  work  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated, and  the  detcriptions  are  clear  and  well  drawn 
tt  IS  a  clever  and  useful  volume;  every  student 
should  possess  one.  The  preparation  of  this  work 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  pondering  over 
larger  works  on  surgery  for  descriptions  of  opera- 
tions, as  It  presents  in  a  nut-shell  just  whatis  wanted 
by  the  surgeon  without  an  elaborate  search  to  find 
\t.—Md.  Med  Journal,  Aug.  1878. 

The  author's  conciseness  and  the  repleteness  of 
the  work  with  valuable  illustrations  entitle  it  to  be 
classed  with  the  text-books  forstudentsof  operalivt 
surgery,  and  as  one  of  reference  to  the  practitioner 
—ttncmnati  Lancet  and  Clinic,  July  27,  1878. 


SKET'S  OPERATIVE  SUEQERY.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 
cl.,  of650  pages  ;  withabont  100  wood-outs.  $3  26° 

COOPER'S  LECTDEES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PraoticeofSokoert.  lul  vol.  8vo.cl'h,760p.  i))2. 

OIBSON'SINSTITDTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUR- 
aERT.  Eighth  edit'n,  improved  and  altered  With 
thirty-four  plates.  In  two  handsome  octavo  vol- 
umes.abontlnoopp., leather, rained  bandf  $6  50 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY 
By  William  PiKRiE,F.R.S.E.,Profes-rof  Surgery 
lo  the  University  ofAberdeen.  Edited  by  John 


Neill,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Snreerv  in  the  Pon». 
MedicalCollege,Surg'n  to  theTennsyltania  Hos- 
pital, &o.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  vol  of 
780  pages,  with  316  illustrations,  cloth,  $3  76 
MILLER'S  IMUNCIPLESOF  SUUOEKY.  Fourth  Ame 
ncan,  from  the  Third  Edinburgh  Edition.  In  one 
'ZlVm,^:'-  ^''^  inustra"ior. 

MILLER'S  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  Amp 
r.can,  from  the  last  Edinburgh  Edition.  KevfsedT; 
the  American  editor.  In  onelurge  8vo.  vol  of  n„Bri{ 
^00  pages,  with  364  illustratiouf :  cloth7$3  76°  ' 
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/yROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.D., 

yJT         PritfeMHiir  »/  Huryery  in  thr  Jeffumon  ifmUual  Gullegt  of  Pliiladelptiia. 

SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY:  Patliological,  Dia}/uo8tic,  Therapeutic, 

and  Operative.  Illustrated  by  upwardK  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Kngraving*.  Fifth  edition 
oar.- fully  reviHed,  and  improved.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  iinperial  octavo  vol- 
umes (,f  about  2;i00  pp.,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $10;  half  Eussia, 
rained  blinds,  $  10. 

The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  successive  large  editions  of  this  great  work, 
oroveB  that  it  has  Bucoessfully  Hupplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  students.  In 
the  oresent  reviBion  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  author  to  bring  it  in  every  respect  fully 
UD  to  the  day.  To  effect  this  a  large  pari  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  en- 
arL'ed  bs  nearly  one-fourth,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very 
moderate  rate.  By  the  u.se  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary 
octavos  This  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  bind- 
inir  rendert  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.  Every  subject  properly 
belonging  to  the  lomain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who  poBsesses  this 
work  may  be  said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

Wc  have  now  brouglil ourliigk  to  a coiicluHion,  nnd 
have  seldom  rend  a  work  will)  the  practical  viiluc  o) 
which  wo  have  been  moreimprussed.  Kvery  cliiipter  is 
so  conci-oly  put  together,  that  the  busy  pnicliiioner, 
when  in  dimcufty.can  iit  once  find  tbcinformntion  he 
reouires  Iliswork.on  the  contrary,  is  cosmopolitan, 
the  suruery  ofthe  world  beini;  fully  represented  in  it. 
The  work,  in  fact,  is  so  historiciiUy  unpnyudioed,  iinU 
so  eminently  practicnl.  that  it  is  almost  a  false  compli- 
ment to  say  that  we  believe  it  to  be  destined  to  occupy 
a  foremost  place  as  a  work  of  reference,  while  a  system 


ofsursery  like  the  present  system  of  surt'cry  is  th 
practice  of  surgeons.  The  prinlingand  binding  of  the 
work  is  unexceptionable;  indeiHi.  it  contra.sts  in  the 
latter  respect,  remarkably  with  Enslish  medical  and 
surgical  cloth-bound  publications,  which  are  generally 
BO  wretchedly  stitched  as  to  require  re-bindinp  before 
they  are  any  time  in  use.— Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  £>ci., 
March,  1874. 

Dr.  Gross's  Surgery,  a  great  work,  has  become  .still 
ereater,  both  insizc  and  merit,  in  its  most  recent  wrm. 
The  difference  in  .actual  number  of  pages  is  not  more 
than  130,  but.  the  size  of  the  page  having  been  in- 
creRsed  t<^  what  we  believe  is  technically  termed  -ele 
phant there  has  been  room  for  considerable  .dditi«ns, 
which,  together  with  the  alterations,  are  improve- 
ments.—ionc?.  Lancet,  Nov.  16, 18/ ii. 

It  combines,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  qualities  of 
a  text^took  and  work  of  reference.  We  think  this  last 


edition  of  Oros-'B  ".Surgery,"  will  confirm  his  title  o) 
•'  FrimusinUr  Parr.s."  It  is  learned,  scholar-like,  me- 
thodical, precise,  and  exhaustive.  We  s<*rcely  Ihiuk 
any  living  man  could  write  Bocompleteand  faultless  a 
treatise,  or  comprehend  more  solid,  i  nstruclive  matter 
in  the  given  number  of  pages.  The  labnr  must  have 
been  immense,  and  the  work  gives  evidence  of  great 
powers  of  mind,  nnd  the  highest  order  of  intelleclual 
di.scipline  and  methodical  disposition,  and  arrangeun-nt 
of  acquired  knowledge  and  personal  experience.— A'.J'. 
Med.  Journ.,  Feb.  1873. 

As  awhole.we  regard  the  work  as  the  representative 
"System  of  Surgery"  in  the  English  language.— St. 
Louis  Medicaland  8uTg.Journ.,0cl.lH'2, 

The  two  magnificent  volumes  before  us  afford  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  surgical  knowledge  ofthe  day. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the 
first  edition  of  Gross's  Surgery  to  the  profession  aB  a 
work  of  unrivalled  excellence:  and  now  we  have  the 
result  of  years  of  experience,  labor. and  study,  all  con- 
densed upon  the  great  work  before  us.  ,\  nd  to  students 
or  practitioners  desirousof enriching  theirlibrary  with 
a  treasure  of  reference,  we  can  simply  commend  tbe 
purchase  of  these  two  volumes  of  immenBe  research  — 
Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Ohservcr ,  Sept.  1>72. 

A  complete  system  of  surgery— not  a  mere  text-book 
of  operations,  but  a  scientific  account  of  surgical  th^ry 
and  practicein  all  its  departments.- Brt£.  and  For. 
Mi'd  C7irr,  Rei>,, -Jan,  1873. 


^T^kTcTlclt  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES 

^  M  ifnrmntions  ofthe  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland,  and  the  Urethra,  Third 
r/tflf  tbororhW  Revised  and  Condensed,  by  SAMtiKL  W,  Gross,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
fhe^hUaSl^phra  Hospital,  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  674  pages,  with  170  illus- 
trations: cloth,  $4  50.    (Just  Issued.) 
T'orreferenceandgeneralinformation,  the  physician 
orrr^f^anfindnoworKthatm^^^^^^^^^^ 

c"n;;uSfaml7^  ^bould  be  witb- 

Tu  i?  Repute  with  handsome  illustrations  and  good 
meas  it  his  the  unusual  adva.ttagG  of  being  easily 
nomnrehen  led.by  the  reasonableand  practical  manner 
?rwhich  the  various  subjects  are  sy^temal.zed  and 
arrangeS  Wc  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  profession 
as  a  vlluahle addition  to  theimportantUteratureofdi.s- 


eases  ofthe  urinary  organs.— ^t^anta  Med.Journ.,Oi:t. 
1876. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  again  take  up  this  old 
work  in  a  decidedly  new  dress.  Indeed,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  book  in  very  many  of  its  parts.  Tbe 
chapters  on  "Diseases  of  the  Bladder,"  •■I'rostale 
Body,"  and  "Lithotomy,"  are  splendid  specimens  ot 
descriptive  writing;  while  the  chapter  ou  "Stricture 
is  one  ofthe  most  concise  and  clear  that  we  have  ever 
rend.— iN'ei»  York  Med.  Journ.,  Hoy  ASl 6. 


THE 


TuACTI^cTrTREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN 

^  fliiASsiGES     In  1  fol.  Svo^with  illustrations,  pp.  468.  clotii,  $2  75, 

1.^ nrne  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pages,  cloth,  $4  00  ;  leather,  $5  ui 
volume,  01  nearly  .  6    ...„.„„  „f  „„r,rBrv  are  treated,  ana  so  clearl 


All  that  the  surgical  studeal  or  practitionerconld 
desire  —Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 

Ti  is  a  most  admirable  book.  We  do  not  know 
when  we  Tavo  examined  one  with  more  pleaBUre.- 
Bo«ton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


i.uvv\«  ^—o^"t  '    ^  '  .  1  J 

practice  of  surgery  are  treated,  ana  ? 
perspiciionBly.aBloelucidateeveryimportinltoplc. 
We  have  examined  thebook  most  thoroughly,  and 
can  <ay  that  thlssncceBBis  well  merited,  "'''  book 
moreover,  poHBeseesthe  inestimable  a'J^*"'''/^;"] 
having  the  BubJectB  perfectly  yell  arranged  and 
Sla.Hified  and  of  being  written  in  » 
clear  and  Buccinct.— ^m.  Journal  of  Med.Setencef. 
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A  SHHURST  {JOHN,  Jr.),  M.D., 

yVn/'  »/  Clinical  Sitrgtry,  Univ  of  Pa.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Second 

edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  542  illustrations.  Cloth,  $6;  leather,  $7;  half  Ruissia,  $7.50.  {Just 
Ready.) 


ConeoieoliousneBs  and  tlJoronglinesR  are  two  very 
marked  traiiK  of  character  in  the  author  of  this 
book.  Out  of  these  traits  largely  has  grown  tlie 
sucoess  of  his  mental  fruit  In  the  pa.st,  aud  the  pre- 
sent offer  seem.s  in  no  wise  an  exception  to  what  has 
gone  before.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  vol- 
ume is  the  same  as  in  the  first  eiliiiou,  but  every  part 
has  been  carefully  revii-ed,  and  much  new  matter 
added.— PA i7a.  Med.  Times,  Feb.  1,  1S79. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  Dr.  Ashhurst's 
work  in  terra.*  of  praise.  We  wish  to  reiterate  those 
terms  here,  and  to  add  that  no  more  saii.sfactory 
representation  of  modern  surgery  has  yet  fallen 
from  the  press.  In  point  of  judicial  fairness,  of 
power  of  cndeusaliou,  of  accuracy  aud  conciseness 
of  expression  and  Ihoronghly  good  English,  Prof. 
A.shhurst  has  no  .superior  among  the  surgical  writers 
in  America. — Am.  Practitioner,  Jan.  1S79. 

The  attempt  to  embrace  in  a  volume  of  1000  pages 
the  whole  field  of  surgery,  general  and  special, 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  unless  through  tlie  most 
tirele.'^s  iudu.stry  in  collating  and  arranging,  and 
the  wisest  judgment  in  condensing  and  excluding. 
These  facilities  have  been  abundantly  employed  by 
the  author,  and  he  has  given  us  a  most  excellent 
treatise,  brought  up  by  the  revision  for  the  second 
edition  to  the  latest  d*te.  Of  course  this  book  is  not 
designed  for  specialists,  but  as  a  course  of  general 
surgical  knowledge  and  for  general  practitioners, 
and  as  a  text-book  for  students  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  whether  of  home  or 
foreign  authorship. — N.  Carolina  Med.  Journal, 
Jan.  1879. 


Ashhurst's  Surgery  Is  loo  well  known  in  this 
country  to  require  special  commendation  from  us. 
This,  its  second  edition,  enlHrged  and  thoroughly 
revised,  brings  It  nearer  our  idea  of  a  model  text- 
book than  any  recently  published  treatise.  Though 
numerous  additions  have  been  made,  the  size  of  the 
work  is  not  materially  increased  The  main  trouble 
of  text-books  of  modern  times  is  that  they  are  too 
cumbersome.  The  student  needs  a  book  which  will 
furnish  him  the  most  iuformntion  in  the  shortest 
time.  In  every  respect  this  work  of  Ashhurst  is 
the  model  text-book-  full,  comprehensive  and  com- 
pact.— Nashville  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  '79. 

The  favorable  reception  of  the  first  edition  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  popularity  of  this  edition,  which  is 
fresh  from  the  editor's  hands  with  many  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements.  The  author  of  this  work 
is  deservedly  popular  as  an  editor  and  writer,  and 
his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  surgery  have 
gained  for  him  wide  reputation.  The  volume  now 
offered  the  profession  will  add  new  laurels  to  those 
already  won  by  previous  contributions.  We  can 
only  add  tha  t  the  work  is  well  arrangt  d,  filled  with 
practical  matter,  and  contains  in  brief  and  clear 
language  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  learned  by  the 
student  of  surgery  whilst  in  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures, or  the  general  practitioner  in  his  daily  routine 
practice. — Md.  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1S79. 

The  fact  that  this  work  has  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion so  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
one,  speaks  more  highly  of  its  merits  than  anything 
wa  might  say  in  the  way  of  commendation.  It 
seems  to  have  immedialely  gained  the  favor  of  stu- 
dents and  physicians. — Uincin.  Med.  News,  Jan.  '79. 


TDRYANT  {THOMAS),  F.R.G.S., 

-»-'         Surgeon  to  Oity's  Hospital. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Second  American,  from  the  Sec- 

ond  and  Revised  English  Edition.  With  Six  Hundred  and  Seventy  two  Enfjravings  on 
Wood.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  over  1000  large  and 
closely  printed  pages.    Cloth,  $6  ;  leather,  $7.    {Just  Ready.) 

Thrs  work  h:is  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  two  thorough  revisions  at  the  hand  of  the  author  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  American  edition,  resulting  in  a  very  notable  enlargement  of  size  and 
improvement  of  matter.  In  Engliind  this  has  led  to  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  volumes, 
which  are  here  comprised  in  one,  the  size  being  increased  to  a  large  imperial  octavo,  printed  on 
a  condensed  but  clear  type.  The  series  of  illustrations  hag  undergone  a  like  revision,  and  will 
be  found  correspondingly  improved. 

The  marked  success  of  the  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  shows  that  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  effort  to  give  to  student  and  practitioner  a  sound  and  trustworthy  guide  in  the 
practice  of  Surgery;  whil«  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  present  edition  in  England  and 
in  this  country  affords  to  the  American  reader  the  benefit  of  the  most  recent  advances  mode 
abroad  in  surgical  science. 

Another  edition  of  this  manual  having  been  called 
for,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  no  few  alterations  in  the  substance  as  well 
as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  and,  with  a  view 
to  Us  improvement,  has  recast  the  materials  and  re- 
vised the  whole.    We  ourselves  are  of  the  opinion 

that  there  is  no  better  work  on  surgery  extant  

Oii>einnati  Med.  News,  March,  IS"!). 

Bryant's  Surgery  has  been  favorablyreoelved  from 
the  first,  and  evidently  grows  in  the  esteem  of  the 
profession  with  each  succeeding  edition  In  glanc 
ing  over  the  volume  before  ns  we  find  proof  in  almost 
every  chapter  ef  the  thorough  revision  which  the 
work  has  undergone,  many  parts  havinc  been  cut 
out  and  replaced  by  matter  entirely  fresh  —N  r 
Med.  J ourn.,  April,  ISia. 

Welcome  as  the  new  edition  is,  and  as  ranch  as  it 
H  entitled  to  commendation,  yet  its  appearance  at 
his  Ume  18,  in  a  ceriain  sense,  a  matter  of  regret  as 
it  will  be  in  competition  with  another  work  lat'elv 
issued  Irom  the  ««me  press.  But,  the  dllHcu'lt  t^sk 
of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
Bryant  and  Ashhurst  we  will  not  attempt,  bu  pre 
diet  that,  Qonsidering  the  high  excellenoe  of  bwh 
many  o  hers  will  likewise  be  loroed  to  hesitate  lone 
in  making  choice  between  ihem.-Oinoinnati  Lan. 
cet  and  Olinio,  March  22,  1879.  J^an- 


There  are  so  mauy  text-books  of  surgery,  so  many 
written  by  skilled  and  dis-t>nguished  hands,  that  to  ob 
tain  the  honor  of  a  third  edition  in  England  is  no  light 
praise.  Mr.  Bryant  merits  this,  by  clearness  of  style, 
and  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  operations  he  re- 
commends, in  his  new  editions  he  goes  carefully  over 
the  eld  grounds,  in  light  of  later  research.  On  these 
and  many  nilied  points,  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  calm  and  un- 
partisan  observer,  and  his  book  throughout  has  the 
^rcat  merit  of  mnintaining  the  true  scientific,  judicial 
tone  of  mind.— Jferf.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  March  'tZ, 
1879. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  American  reprint  of  the 
last  London  edition,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the 
lalttr  in  being  of  more  convenient  size,  and  in  being 
compressed  into  one  volume.  The  author  has  rewrit- 
ten the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  has  succeeded, 
in  the  amount  of  new  matter  addud,  in  making  it  mark- 
edly distinctive  from  previous  edi  ions.  A  few  e,xtra 
pages  have  been  added,  and  also  a  few  new  illnstrations 
introduced.  The  publishers  have  presented  the  work 
in  a  oreditahle  style.  As  a  concise  and  practical  manual 
of  British  surirery  it  is  perhaps  without  an  equal,  and 
will  doubtless  always  bo  a  favorite  text-book  with  the 
student  and  practitioner. — N.  1'.  Med.  Hecord,  March 
22,  ISJO. 
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EJRIGHSEN  {JOHN  E.), 

Pr'i/eHSur  of  Hurgery  in  University  OolUge,  London,  eto. 

THE  SCIENCP]  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY  ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Sur- 
gical Injuries,  DifieuseH,  and  Operations.  Carefully  revined  by  the  author  from  the 
Seventh  anil  enlarged  Idnt^linh  Hdition.  IlluHtrated  by  eif^hi  hundred  and  i-ixty  two  en- 
gravingH  on  wood.  In  two  large  and  beautiful  octavo  voluuiei' of  nearly  2000  pages  : 
oloth,  $8  00  I  leather,  $10  50 ;  half  Kussio,  $11  60.    (Now  Rm/ly.) 

In  revising  this  standard  work  the  authorhas  spared  no  painsto  render  it  worthy  of  acontinu- 
anco  of  the  very  marked  favor  whii^li  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  by  bringing  it  thoroughly  on  a 
level  with  the  advant-o  in  the  science  and  art  of  surgery  made  simre  the  ap))earunee  of  the 
last  edition.  To  aeconipli^h  llii.s  lias  required  the  addition  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of  text, 
while  the  illustrations  have  undergone  a  niiirked  improvement.  A  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
wood-cuts  have  been  inserted,  while  about  fifty  other  new  ones  have  been  subslituted  lor  figures 
which  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  In  its  enlarged  and  improved  form  it  is  therefore  pre- 
sented with  the  confident  anticipation  that  it  will  maintain  its  position  in  the  front  rank  of 
te.Kt-books  for  the  student,  and  of  works  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  while  its  exceedingly 
moderate  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all 

The  seveulli  edition  is  l)erore  (lie  world  aw  the  last  i 
word  ot  KUigical  bcieaco.  Tliere  raay  be  inouographs 
which  excel  It  iipi>n  certain  poiuis,  but  as  a  con- 
spectus upon  surgical  priDclplcs  aud  practice  it  Is 
unrivalled.  It  will  well  reward  i)riictiiiouerB  to 
read  U,  for  it  Las  been  a  poculiar  province  of  Mr. 
Erichsen  to  demcnutrate  the  absolute  Interdepend- 
ence of  medical  and  surgical  science  We  need 
scarcely  add,  In  concluslou,  that  we  heartily  com- 
mend the  work  to  sindents  that  they  may  be 
grounded  in  a  sound  faith,  and  to  practitioners  as 
an  Invaluable  guide  at 


the  bedhide. — Am  PracU 

tioner,  April,  1878. 

It  Is  no  idle  compliment  to  say  that  this  is  the  t)est 
edition  Mr.  Erichsen  has  ever  produced  of  his  well- 
known  book.  Bebldes  inheriting  the  virtues  of  iis 
predecessors,  it  possesses  excellences  quite  its  own. 
Having  stated  that  Mr.  Erichsen  his  incorporated 
into  this  edition  every  recent  improvement  in  the 
science  and  art  of  surgefy,ilwould  be  a  supereroga- 
tion to  give  a  detailed  criticism.  In  short,  we  un- 
hesitatingly aver  thiit  we  know  of  no  other  single 
work  where  the  student  and  practitioner  can  gain  at 
oncesoclear  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  surgery, 
and  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of 
surgical  practice.— I»o?4(io7i  Lancet,  Feb.H,  1878 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Erlchsen's  Surgery  has 
maintained  its  placeas  the  leadlngtext-book,  notonly 
In  this  country,  but  in  Great  Britain.  That  it  is  able 
to  hold  Its  ground,  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  tho- 
roughness with  which  the  present  edition  has  been 
revised  and  by  the  large  amount  of  valuable  mate- 
rial that  has  been  added.  Aside  from  this,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  new  iUustraiions  have  been  inserted, 
including  quite  a  number  of  microscopical  appear- 
ances of  pathuljgical  processes.  So  marked  Is  this 
change  for  the  better,  that  the  work  almost  appears 
as  aa  entirely  new  one. —ilf«(«.  Record,  Feb.  23,1878. 


Of  the  many  treatises  on  Sur;<ery  which  it  has  been 
our  task  to  study,  or  our  pleasure  to  read,  there  is  none 
wbioli  in  all  points  has  .'aiislied  us  so  well  as  the  classie 
treatise  of  BricliHen.  Ills  pulinlied,  clear  style,  bis  free- 
dom from  prejudice  and  hohl/ies,  his  unsurpassed  grasp 
of  his  subject,  and  vast  cliuical  experience.  <iualify  bim 
admirably  to  write  a  moJel  tcxl-book.  AVhen  we  wish, 
at  the  least  cost  of  time,  to  learn  the  most  of  a  topic  in 
surgery,  we  turn,  by  preference,  to  his  work.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  sec  tliat  the  appreciation  of  It  is 
general,  and  has  led  to  the  appearance  of  another  edi- 
tion.— Med.  and  Swg.  Jtry/rtfr,  Feb.  2, 1878. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  size,  we  observe  that 
much  old  matter  has  been  omitted.  The  entire  work 
has  been  thoroughly  written  up,  and  not  merely  amend- 
ed by  a  few  extra  chapters  A  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  illustrations.  One  hundred  and  lifty 
new  ones  have  been  added,  and  many  of  the  old  ones 
have  been  redrawn  The  author  highly  appreciates  the 
favor  with  which  his  work  has  been  received  by  Ameri- 
can surgeons,  and  has  endeavored  to  render  his  latest 
edition  more  than  ever  worthy  of  their  approval.  That 
he  has  succeeded  admirably,  must,  we  think,  be  the 
general  opinion.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to 
both  student  aud  practitioner. — A^.  Y.Med.  Journal, 
Feb.  1878. 

Erichsen  has  stood  so  prominently  forward  for 
years  as  a  writer  on  Surgery,  that  his  reputation  is 
world  wide,  and  his  name  is  as  familiar  to  the  med- 
ical student  as  to  the  accomplished  and  experienced 
surgeon.  The  work  is  not  a  reprint  of  former  edi 
tions,  but  has  in  many  places  been  entirely  rewrit- 
ten. Recent  Improvements  In  surgery  have  not  es- 
caped his  notice,  various  new  operations  have  been 
thoroughly  analyzed,  and  their  merits  thoroughly 
discussed.  One  hundred  and  fifty  new  wood-cuts 
add  tothevalueof  this  work. —if.  C  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  March,  1878. 


TJOLMES  {TIMOTHY),  M.D., 

-O         Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Uospilal,  London. 

SURGERY,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  Tolume  of  nearly  1000  pages,  with  411  illustrations.  Cloth,  $6 ;  leather.  $7  : 
half  Russia,  $7  50.    (Just  Issued.) 

its  force  and  dlatlnctness.— iiT.  T.  Med.  Record,  April 
14.  1876. 


This  Is  a  work  which  has  been  lookedfor  on  both 
sliles  ofthe  Atlantic  with  much  interest.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  a  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
writer  upon  surgical  subjects  In  England.  It  Is  a 
book  for  students— and  an  admirable  one— and  for 
the  busy  general  practitioner.  It  wU)  give  a  student 
all  the  knowledge  needed  to  pass  a  rigid  examina- 
tion The  book  fairly  Justlftesthe  high  expectations 
that'were  formed  of  It.  Its  sty  le  is  clear  and  forcible, 
even  brilliant  at  times,  and  the  conciseness  needed 
to  brlngit  wlthlnltsproperUmitshas  notimpaired 


It  will  be  found  a  most  excellent  epitome  of  sur- 
gery by  the  general  practitioner  who  has  not  the 
time  toglveaitentlonto  more  minute  and  extended 
works  and  to  the  medical  student.  In  fact,  we  know 
of  no  one  we  can  more  cordially  recommend.  The 
author  has  succeeded  well  In  giving  a  plain  and 
practical  account  of  each  surgical  Injury  and  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  treatment  which  Is  most  com- 
monly advisable.  It  will  no  doubt  become  a  popu- 
lar workln  the  profession,  and  especially  as  a  text- 
book.—Cincinnati  Med.  Ne\os,  April,  1876. 


ASHTON  0NTHEDI8EASES,  INJUHIES,  and  MAL- 
FORMATIONS OF  THE  KECTUM  AND  ANUS: 
with  remarks  on  Habltnal  Constipation  Second 
American,  from  the  fonrth  and  enlarged  London 
Edition.  With  Illustrations.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of 
287  pages,  cloth, #3  25. 


SARGENT  ON  BANDAGING  ANDOTHER  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  MINOR  SURGERY.  New  edition,  with 
an  additional  chapter  on  Mllltiry  Snrgery.  One 
12ino.  vol.  of  383pag38  with  184  wood-cuts.  Cloth, 
$170. 
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fTAMILTON  [FRANK  H.),  M.D., 

"         Professor  (>/  fVacturex  and  Di.9locations,  Ac.,  in  Bellevue  ffoap.  Med  OolUffe  New  York 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 
TIONS. Fifth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  nearly  800  pages,  with  344  illustrations.  Cloth,  $6  75  ;  leather,  $6  75.  (Lately  Issued.) 


There  i.'i  no  bottor  work  on  tliu  subject  in  existence 
than  that  of  Dr.  Hiimilton.  ItsbonUI  bo  in  the  pos.ses- 
sion  of  every  generiil  praolitionor  and  surgeon.— f/ie 
Am.Journ.  of  Obslr.trics.  Keb.  1S70. 

The  value  of  a  work  like  this  to  the  pnictioal  physi- 
cian andsurgeon  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  the 
necessity  of  havins;  such  a  book  revised  to  the  latest 
dates,  uotmerely  onaccountofthe  practical  importance 


of  its  teaoliings,  but  al.so  by  reason  of  llie  uieiiico-let;aI 
bearinjis  of  the  case.^ of  wliicli it  u-eals,  and  wliieh  have 
recently  been  tliesulyect  of  useful  papers  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton and  others,  is  sulHoiently  ol)vioiia  to  every  one.  The 
present  volume  soems  to  amply  fill  ail  the  requisites. 
We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 

the  linglish  lauj^uage,  and  notexcclled  in  any  other.  

Journ.  of  Nervous  and  Menial  Disease.  Jau  .1S76. 


^tJETTLESH/P  (EDWARD),  F.R.C.S., 

OpMK'Umic  Surff.  and  Leet.  on  Op/tth.  Surg,  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  London. 

MANUAL  OF  OPHTHALMIC   MEDICINE.    In  one  royal  12mo 

volume  of  over  350  pages,  with  89  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.    [Just  Ready ^ 
The  hook  is  written  in  a  careful  and  logical  man- 
ner, and  though  extremely  coDci>-e,  we  have  failed 
to  notice  any  evidence  of  ambiguity.    It  is  rendered 


more  compact  and  homogeneous  by  frequent  refer 
euces,  by  page  number,  to  other  portions  of  the 
work;  repetitions  are  thus  avoided,  and  we  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  much  information  our 
author  has  succeeded  in  conveying  in  so  small  a 
space.  A  careful  study  of  the  book  will  well  repay 
the  general  practitioner,  even  though  it  should 
serve  only  as  a  mo?/ rtor.  It  is  particularly  useful 
in  the  latter  regard,  as  the  subject  of  treatment  is 
presented  in  a  thoroughly  conservative  manner  — 
N.  !.  Med.  Record,  March  6,  1S80. 

The  author  has  succeeded  ia  touching  upon  about 
all  the  points,  operations,  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
relation  to  general  diseases,  and  has  prepared  a  very 
acceptable  hoo^.— Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Olinie 
Feb.  7,  1S60.  ' 

It  is  multnm  in  parvo,  containing  all  the  leading 
points  to  he  remembered  in  the  pathology,  descrip- 
tion, and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eve.  It  will 
be  lound  especially  valuable  in  preparing  for  exam- 
inations. Practitioners  will  find  it  convenient  as  a 
work  of  reference,  when  they  wish  to  refresh  their 


memories  in  respect  to  the  features  of  some  aSec- 
lions.— Cincinnati  Med.  News,  Jan  1S80. 

The  author  is  to  he  congraiulated  upon  the  very 
successlul  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
task;  he  has  succeeded  iu  being  concise  withont 
sacrificing  clearness,  and,  including  the  whole 
grouud  covered  by  more  voluminous  text-hooks 
has  given  an  excellent  ris-i-md  of  all  the  practical 
inlormatioa  ihey  contain.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  Mr  JNettleship',  book  the  best  manual  on 
ophthalmic  surgery  for  the  use  of  students  and 
busy  practitioners"  with  which  we  are  acquain- 
ted.—^m.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1880. 

A  careful  examination  has  convinced  ns  that  it  is 
of  class  that  has  come  to  our  notice 
While  all  matter  is  condensed  to  the  nimost,  there 
ate  lew  points  that  are  obscured  thereby  and  all 
are  rendered  really  attractive  totheaverage  student 
We  can  only  hope  that  every  medical  student  shall 
be  compelled  to  masier  the  entire  volume  ere  re- 
ceiving his  degree.  General  practitioners  who  lake 
care  of  eye  cases  would  do  well  lo  refresh  their 
^''"r'JIS^  ""^        careful  slndj. -Detroit  Lancet, 


(JARTER  (R.  BRUDENELL),  F.R.C.S. 

^         Op'Uhnlmic  Burgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  etc 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE  Edit 

ed.  with  tftsf.tTjtiot.  OT.,!    i._  t          ^  _  ...j^-ij-j  j^j  _l  xj.  jjilll  L- 


ed  with  test-types  and  Additions,  by  John  Green,  M.D.  (of  St.  Louis  Mo  ) '  In  nn« 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  and  124  illustrations.  c\i^,.%\ ,^\jTt 

chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  usesand  selec 
tion  of  spectacles,  and  is  admirably  compact,  plain  and 
useful,  especially  the  paragraph.^  on  the  treitme;.?"  / 
presbyopia  and  myopia.  In  conclusion,  our  thanks  are 
due  the  author  for  many  useful  hiutsin  the  great  sub! 
ject  of  ophthalmic  sur-eryand  therapeutics,  afield 
where  of  late  years  we  glean  but  a  few  grains  of  sound 

Oct  23  iT ^'"'■^ 


It  16  With  great  pleasure  that  we  can  endorse  the  work 
as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  practical  ophthal- 
mology. Mr.  Carter  neverdeviates  from  the  end  he  has 
in  view,  and  presents  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  coucist 
manner,  easy  of  comprehension,  and  hence  the  more 
valuable.  \Ve  would  especially  commend,  however,  as 
worthy  of  high  praise,  the  manner  iu  which  the  thera- 
peutics of  disease  of  the  eye  is  elaborated,  for  here  the 
author  IS  particularly  clear  and  practical,  where  other 
writers  are  unfortunately  too  oflen  deficient.  The  final 


T\rELLS  [J.  SOELBERG) 
A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  VYV     Ti  •  ^  a 

fromthe  Third  London  Edition     Thoronlhlv  -7,       .  ^^'^^  American, 

S.  Bull,  M  D.,  Surgeon  and  plthnlniicr.   fi,  V"'^^^    "^'"^  '=°P'°"«  additions,  by  Chas 
trated  ^ith  about  2^50  "n^rav^^.s^I^^^^^^  A  ''^^F'^  ^'''^  ^^'^  '""^  ^ar  Infirmary.  ^  Illu  ! 
tions  from  the  Test-t;S  of  Jae^rand  Wn  '  '"t"""''  ^'f'"'   '^'^^'^'^  ^'^'^  «ele  - 
octavo  volume  of  900  pages     Jn^ess.f  ''"^  hand.oome 

BROWNE  (EDGAR  A.),  '  ~  

Surgeon  to  the  Livervool  Eve  anri  K«»  r.«« 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  OPm^^^^^^^ 

structionsin  Ophtbaimosconv  arrl.   h  .  i^^.^^^^'    ^"^'"^  Elementary  In- 

tions.    In  one'smalll^'uZ'^;:"rilmo  °f  Students. JVith  thirty.fiveillitra. 

eroyaii^mo.  of  J20  pages:  cloth,  $1.    {Now  Ready  \ 


LAURENCE'S  HANDT-BOOK  OF  OPHThTt^ 
SURGERY,  for  the  use  of  Practitioners  1.^^ 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged  WHh  nn!,  "'"^ 
lllnstratlons.  In  one  very  handRom«  ""i" 
ume,  cloth,  $2  78.  ^  Jiandsoine  octavo  vol- 


A«u  liYEUDb:   their  Immediate  and  Remote 
Effects.    With  about  one  hundred  illustrations 
In  ^one  very  handsome  octavo  volumerclo^S', 
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^URNETT  (CHARLES  H.),  M.A.,  M.D., 

'^'"•■f  HoMp.,  Hurgton-iii-tharge  o/thelnJlr/orDU.  of  the  Bar  PhUa 

TIIK  KAK,  ITS  ANATOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY.  AND  DIISEASES 

A  PructKMil  Treafise  for  the  Use  of  Medical  filudentu  and  Practitioners.  In  on«  band'- 
some  oolnyo  volume  of  (515  ,mfe'e«,  with  cighty-Beven  illuntrationi, :  cJoth,  %4,  60  ;  leather, 
$5  60  ;  half  RuHcia,  $6  00.    (Note  Riu/rly.)        .  >  *        i  ""^fj 

Recent  progreHS  in  the  in ventigation  ofthe  BlructureB  of  the  ear,  and  adyanreg  made  in  the 
modeB  of  treating  itB  diHeases,  wouldneem  to  render  deiiirable  a  new  work  in  which  all  the  re 
sources  of  the  moHt  advanced  science  nhould  b»>  placed  at  the  dicpo.al  ofthe  practitioner  This 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  Dr.  Burnett  to  accomplish,  and  the  advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
the  special  study  ol  the  subject  are  a  guarantee  that  the  result  of  his  labors  will  prove  of  service 
to  the  profession  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  specialist  in  this  department. 

ForemoH  ainnag  Iho  nuniorou*  reoeot  oontrihu-  |  medical  «tu,lftut,  and  itt>  .tudy  will  well  renav  the 
tlons  to  aura  literH  tur.  will  bo  ranked  Jbl,  work   buny  prac.ilioneHa  the  plelsufe  be  wTll"  erW^^^^^ 
of  Dr.  Burnett.    It  Is  impoH«  ble  to  do  JUHtlcs  to    the  agreeable  ntyle  In  ibicb  many  oibcrwuVdrr 
this  volume  of  over  600  pages  In  a  neceK.arlly  brief  \  anj  .nos.ly  unknown  «ul,j.cu  are  ireattd.   To  the 

"pecialisi  the  work  In  of  the  highebi  vuloe,  and  his 
«eu»e  of  gralitude  to  Dr.  liuruea  will  we  hope,  be 
proportionate  to  ihe  amount  of  beueflt  I.e  can  obtain 
from  the  careful  study  of  the  book,  and  a  conelant 
reference  to  its  trustworthy  pages. — Edinburgh 
Med.  Jour.,  Aug.  1S78. 

The  book  Is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  ftn- 
dent»  and  general  practitioners,  aud  places  at  their 
disposal  much  valuable  material.  .Such  a  book  as 
the  presenlone,  we  think,  ha^lougbceu  needed, and 
we  may  congratulate  the  author  jn  his  huccees  in 
fllliag  ibe  gap.  Both  student  and  practiiioner  can 
study  the  work  with  a  gr<at  deal  of  benefit.  It  is 
proru«ely  and  beautifnlly  illustrated.— JV.  T.  .ffo*. 
pital  Gaze.lU,  Oct  15,  1S77. 

Dr.  Burnett  is  to  be  com  mended  for  having  written 
the  be»l  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language, 
and  e.-pecially  for  the  care  and  ali.tniiou  he  has 
given  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject.— Jf.  Y. 
Med.  Journ.,  Dec.  1S77. 


■  otice.  It  muHt  suflluo  to  add  that  the  book  is  pro. 
fusely  and  accurately  illus'raled,  the  references  are 
oonsoientiinmly  acknowledged,  while  the  result  has 
been  to  pruduce  a  treatise  which  will  henceforth 
rank  with  ihe  classic  writings  of  Wilde  and  Von 
Trbisch.  —  Tlie  Lond.  I'raclitioner,  May,  1879. 

On  account  of  the  great  advances  which  have  been 
made  of  laie  years  in  otology,  and  of  the  increased 
interest  manifested  lu  it,  the  medical  profession  will 
welcome  tliit  new  work,  which  presents  clearly  and 
concisely  its  present  aspect,  whilst  clearly  indi- 
cating the  direciion  in  which  further  researches  can 
be  most  profliably  carried  on.  Dr.  Barn,  tt  from  his 
own  matured  experience,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  observations  and  discoveries  of  others,  has  pro- 
duced a  work,  which  as  a  text-book,  stands /^tct/e 
princeps  in  our  language.  We  bad  marked  several 
pa-isages  as  well  worihy  of  quotation  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  practitioner,  but  their  number  aud 
the  space  at  our  command  forbid.  Perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter, as  the  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 


/TAYLOR  {ALFRED  S.),M.D., 

■L  Lecturer  on  Med.  Jurisp.  and  Chemistry  in  Ouy's  Hospital . 

POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.  Third  American,  from  the  Third  and  Revised  English  Edition.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  850  pages  ;  cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  50.  (Just  Issued.) 
The  present  is  based  upon  the  two  previous  edi- 
tions;  "but  the  com  pie  television  rendered  necessary 
by  time  has  converted  It  inio  a  new  work."  This 
statement  from  the  preface  contains  all  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  know  in  reference  to  the  new  edition.  The 
works  of  this  author  are  already  in  (he  library  of 
every  physician  who  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
medico-legal  testimony  (and  what"neis  not?),sothat 
all  that  Is  required  to  be  known  about  the  present 
book  is  that  the  author  has  kept  it  abreast  with  the 
times.  What  makes  it  now,  as  always,  especially 
valuable  to  the  praciilioner  is  its  conciseness  and 
practical  character,  only  those  poisonous  substances 


being  described  whieh  give  rise  to  legal  investiga- 
tions.—  The  Clinic,  iXov.  6,  187S. 

Dr.  Taylor  hat  brought  to  bear  on  the  compilation 
of  this  Volume,  stores  of  learning,  experience,  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  probably  far 
beyond  what  any  other  living  authority  ou  toxicol- 
ogy could  have  amassed  or  uiiliied.  tie  has  fully 
sustained  his  reputation  by  the  consummate  skill 
aud  legal  acumen  he  has  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  tne  subject-matter,  and  the  re.-ult  is  a  work 
on  Poisons  which  will  be  indispensable  to  every  stu- 
dent or  practitioner  in  lawand  mediciue — The  Dub- 
lin Journ.  9/  Med  Set.,  Oct'.  1875. 


T)  Y  THE  SA  ME  A  UTHOR. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Seventh  American  Edition.  Edited 

by  John  J.  Rkesb,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp.  in  the  Univ.  of  Penn.    In  one  large 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages.    Cloth,  $6  00;  leather,  $6  00.    (Lately  Issued.) 
To  the  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  profes-  best  authority  on  this  specialty  in  our  language.  On 


sion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  commenda- 
tory of  Taylor's  Medical  .lurisprudence.  We  might 
as  well  nnderlake  to  speak  of  the  merit  of  Chitty's 
Pleadings. — Chicago  Legal  News,  Oct.  16,  1873. 

It  is  beyond  question  the  most  attractive  as  well 
as  most  reliable  manual  of  medical  jurisprudence 
published  in  the  English  language. — Am,  Journal 
.,/  fiyphilograj/h]/,  Oct.  1873. 

Ills  altogether  su  peril  no  us  fur  ms  to  ofi'er  anything 
In  behalf  ul  a  work  on  medical  j  urisprudence  by  an 
author  who  1  sal  must  universally  esteemed  to  be  the 


this  point,  however,  we  wilUay  that  weconsider  Dr. 
Taylor  to  be  the  safest  medico-legal  authority  to  fol- 
low, in  general,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  any 
language.  —  Va.  Clin.  Rteord,  Nov.  l!573. 

Thislastedition  oftheManual  isprobablythebest 
of  all,  as  It  contains  more  material  and  is  M  orked  up 
to  the  latest  views  of  the  author  as  expressed  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Principles.  Dr.  R««se.  th«  editor 
of  the  Manual,  has  done  everything  to  make  big 
workacoeptable  to  his  madloal  countrymen. — A  T. 
Med.  Record,  Jan.  15, 1874. 


TiY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 

DENCE.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  In  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  cloth,  $10  00;  leather,  $12  00 

This  great  work  is  now  recognized  in  England  as  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  treatise  on 
every  depnrtmen  t  of  its  important  subject.  In  laying  It,  in  its  improved  form,  before  the  Amer- 
ican profession,  the  publisheis  trust  that  it  will  assume  the  same  position  in  this  country. 
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ROBERTS  (WILLIAM),  M.D., 


JLl 


Leuturer  on  Medicin  e  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine,  etc 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DIS- 

EASES,  including  Urinary  Deposits.  Illustrated  by  numerous  oases  and  engravings.  Third 
American,  from  the  ThirdRevised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  In  one  largt  and 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  ov.er  600  pnges.    Cloth,  $4.    (Jnst  Ready .) 

/THOMPSON  {SIR  HENRY), 

Surgeon  and  Frofessor  of  OUnioal  Surgery  to  University  College  Hospital . 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  With 

illustrations  on  wood.  Second  American  from  the  Third  English  Edition.  In  one  neat 
octavo  volume.    Cloth,  $2  26.    {Just  hsited.) 

THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  .  

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHRA  AND  URINARY  FISTUL.^.  With  plates  and  wood-cuts.  From  the 
third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $3  50. 
( Lately  Publislied.) 

rpUKE  [DANIEL  HACK),  M.D., 

Joint  author  of  "The  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,"  &c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  the 
Imagination.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  416  pages,  cloth,  $3  26.  [Lately  Issiied .) 

'LAND FORD  {G.  FIELDING),  M.D.,  F.R.G.P., 

Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  School  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  See 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  I  nsane  Patients.  With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.  By  Lsaac  Ray,  M.  D.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  471  pages;  cloth,  $3  26. 

actually  seen  in  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat 
ment  lor  them,  we  find  in  Dr.  Bhmdford's  work  a 
considerable  advance  over  previous  writings  on  the 
subject.  His  pictures  of  the  various  forms  of  mental 
disease  are  so  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fail 
to  be  struck  with  their  superiority  to  those  given  in 
itdinary  manuals  in  the  English  language  or  (so  far 
as  our  own  reading  exienda^inany  other.— iondor. 
Praotitioner,  Feb.  1871. 


JB 


It  gatisfles  a  want  which  must  have  been  sorely 
felt  by  the  t-u^y  general  praclitioners  of  this  country. 
It  take.s  tb"  f'jrm  of  a  manual  of  clinical  description 
of  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  with  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  examining  persons  suspected  of  in- 
eanity.  We  call  particularaltentiou  to  this  feature 
of  the  book,  as  givingit  a  unique  value  to  the  gene- 
ral practitioner.  If  we  pass  from  theoretical  conside- 
rations to  descriptions  of  the  varietieaof  insanity  as 


^EA  {HENRY  C). 
'^Ffw^ll^FJ^^  FORCE:   ESSAYS  ON  THE  WAGER  OF 

LAW  THE  WAGER  OP  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.  Third  Revised 
$2  oO     (jS  Sel'jy^-   ^°        handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  552  pages  cYoth, 

more  accurate  than  either  of  the  preceding  but 
from  the  thorough  elaboration  is  more  like  a  har- 
monious concert  and  less  like  a  batch  of  studies  — 
The  Nation,  Aug.  1,  1S7S. 

Many  will  be  tempted  to  say  that  this,  like  the 
••DechQeandFall,"isone  of  the  uucriticizable  books 
Us  tacts  are  innumerable,  its  deduction.-,  simple  and 
luevitable,  and  its  ohevaiix-dt-fri.ie  of  references 
bristling  and  dense  enough  to  make  the  keenest 
stoutest,  and  best  equipped  assailant  think  twice 
before  advancing.    Nor  is  there  anything  contro- 
versial in  It  to  provoke  assault.    The  author  is  no 
polemic.    Though  he  obviously  feels  and  thinks 
•^1'',''°,^^',''®  'succeeds  in  attaining  impartiality 
Whetker  looked  on  as  a  picture  or  a  mirror  a  work 
such  as  this  has  a  lasting  value.— ii«Jinco<r,? 
l/(t£(azme,  Oct.  1878. 


This  valuable  work  is  in  reality  a  history  of  civi- 

^  atlon  U.S  luterpi  eted  by  the  pngress  of  juriapru- 

ynce  .  .  lu  "Superstition  and  Force"  we  have 
a  philosophic  sui-vey  of  the  long  period  intervening 
between  primitive  fiarbaiiiy  and  civilized  enlight- 
■  nment.    i  here  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  work  that 

joald  not  be  most  carefully  studied,  and  however 
•ve  1  verged  the  reader  may  be  in  the  scicace  of 
juri8prud.!nce,  he  will  find  much  in  Mr.  Lea's  vol- 
ume 01  which  he  was  previously  ignorant.  The 
Dook  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
social  seXewce.—  Wentminster  Review,  Jan.  ISSO. 
The  appcHrance  of  a  noweditionof  Mr.  Henrv  C 

>'AL.'l77"'l*°"'"'''  Force"  is  a  s,gn  that  our 
i.ghei>l  t.rl„,lar.'hip  is  not  without  honor  in  its  na- 
■  fe  oouulry.  Mr.  Lea  has  met  every  fresh  demand 
or  his  work  with  a  careful  revision  of  it  and  the 
Kesent  edition  is  not  only  fuller  and,  if  posJlbie! 

_g  Y  THE  SA  ME  A  UTHOR.    ( Lately  Publi,h^)  " 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OF  tttt?  rpr^iD. 

>iasapeculiarimportanoeforthoEnglishstndent,and 


^he  story  was  never  told  more  calmly  or  with 
grtater  learning  or  wiser  tho.ght.  We  doubt  Indeed 
if  any  .ah-r  study  of  this  field  can  be  compared  .vUh 

M-  I'5»'slatestwork,"StadiesInChurchHUtorv" 
7/"'?.'"^''^  It '•o'^l"  with 

■ctH-the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of 
-  ' '  Excommunication,  the  record  of  which 


19  a  chapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
final.  We  can  hardly  pas.'^from  our  mention  of  such 
works  as  these-with  which  that  on  "Sacerdotal 
Oelibacv'  should  be  i  ncluded-withont  notine  the 
literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
American  houses  isalso  the  writer  of  some  of  Its  diokI 
original  books.— io7i<io?i  4i;4(5n(stm,  Jan  7  1S71 
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